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PART  vin. 

CHAPTEB    XXVIII. — THB    NEST  WITH    STBANGB  " BIRDS*'   DC    IT. 


To  the  Swan's  Nest,  very  differ- 
ently tenanted  from  what  we  saw 
it  at  the  opening  of  our  story,  we 
have  now  to  conduct  our  reader. 
Its  present  occupant,  "the  acquisi- 
tion to  any  neighhourhood,**  as  the 
house-agent  styled  him,  was  Colonel 
Sewell. 

Lady  Lendrick  had  taken  the 
place  for  her  son,  on  finding  that 
Sir  William  would  not  extend  his 
hospitality  to  him.  She  had  taken 
the  precaution  not  merely  to  pay  a 
years  rent  in  advance,  hot  to  make 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  house 
and  its  dependencies,  which  she 
hc^ed  might  render  the  residence 
more  palatable  to  him,  and  recon- 
cile him  in  some  degree  to  its  isola- 
tion and  retirement 

The  Colonel  was,  however,  one 
of  those  men — they  are  numerous 
enough  in  this  world — who  canvass 
the  mouth  of  the  gift-horse,  and 
have  few  scruples  in  detecting  the 
signs  of  his  age.  He  criticised  the 
wn<>le  place  with  a  most  commend- 
able frankness.  It  was  a  "  poky  little 
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hole.  It  was  dark,  it  was  low  ceil- 
inged.  It  was  full  of  inconvenien- 
ces. The  furniture  was  old-fashion- 
ed. You  had  to  mount  two  steps 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  go  down 
three  into  the  dining-room.  He 
had.  to  cross  a  corridor  to  his  bath- 
room, and  there  was  a  great  Tudor 
window  in  the  small  breakfast  par- 
lour, that  made  one  feel  as  if  sitting 
in  a  lantern.'' 

As  for  the  stables,  **he  wouldn't 
put  a  donkey  into  them."  No  light, 
no  ventilation,  no  anything,  in  short. 
To  live  surrounded  with  so  many 
inconveniences  was  the  most  com- 
plete assertion  of  his  fallen  condi- 
tion, and,  as  he  said,  "  he  had  never 
realised  his  fall  in  the  world  till 
he  settled  down  in  that  miserable 
Nest" 

There  are  men  whose  especial  de- 
light it  is  to  call  your  attention 
to  their  impaired  condition,  their 
threadbare  coat,  their  patched  shoes,, 
their  shabby  equipage,  or  their  sorry 
dwelling,  as  though  they  were  fram- 
ing a  sort  of  indictment  againiA  Fate 
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and  setting  forth  the  hardships  of 
persons  of  merit  like  them  being 
subjected  to  this  unjustifiable  treat- 
ment by  Fortune. 

**  I  suppose  you  never  thought  to 
see  me  reduced  to  this,"  is  the  bur- 
den of  their  song;  and  it  is  very 
strange  how,  by  mere  repetition  and 
insistance,  these  people  establish 
for  themselves  a  sort  of  position, 
and  oblige  the  world  to  yield  them 
a  black-mail  of  respect  and  con- 
dolence. 

**  This  was  not  the  sort  of  tipple 
I  used  to  set  before  you  once  on  a 
time,  old  fellow,"  will  be  uttered  by 
one  of  whose  hospitalities  you  have 
never  partaken.  *^  It  was  another 
guess  sort  of  beast  I  gave  you  for  a 
mount  when  we  met  last,"  will  be 
said  by  a  man  who  never  rose 
above  a  cob  pony;  and  one  is  ob- 
liged to  yield  a  kind  of  polite 
assent  to  such  balderdash,  or  stand 
forward  as  a  public  prosecutor  and 
arraign  the  rascal  for  a  humbug. 

In  this  self-commiseration  Se- 
well  was  a  master,  and  there  was 
not  a  corner  of  the  house  he  did  not 
make  the  butt  of  his  ridicule — to 
contrast  its  littleness  and  vulgarity 
with  the  former  ways  and  belong- 
ings of  his  own  once  splendour. 

'^  You're*  capital  fellows,"  said  he 
to  a  party  of  officers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garrison,  "to  come  and  see 
me  in  this  dog-hole.  Try  and  find 
a  chair  you  can  sit  on,  and  Fll  ask 
my  wife  if  we  can  give  you  some 
dinner.  You  remember  me  up  at 
Rangoon,  Hobbes?  another  guess 
sort  of  place,  wasn't  it  ?  I  had  the 
Rajah's  palace  and  four  elephants 
at  my  orders.  At  Gueerat  too  I 
was  the  Resident,  and  by  Jove  I 
never  dreamed  of  coming  down  to 
thisl" 

Too  indolent  or  too  indifierent  to 
care  where  or  how  she  was  lodged, 
his  wife  gave  no  heed  to  his  com- 
plaints, b«vond  a  little  half-super- 
cilious smile  as  be  uttered  them. 
"  If  a  fellow  will  marr^,  however,  he 
deserves  it  all,"  was  his  usual  wind- 
.up  to  all  his  lamentations;  and  in 


this  he  seemed  to  console  himself 
by  the  double  opportunity  of  pity- 
ing himself  and  insulting  his  wife. 

All  that  Colonel  Cave  and  his 
officers  could  say  in  praise  of  the 
spot,  its  beauty,  its  neatness,  and 
its  comfort,  were  only  fresh  aliment 
to  his  depreciation,  and  he  more 
than  half  implied  that  possibly  the 
place  was  quite  good  enough  for 
them,  but  that  was  noAxactly  the 
question  at  issue. 

Some  men  go  through  life  per- 
mitted to  say  scores  of  things  for 
which  their  neighbour  would  be 
irrevocably  cut  and  excluded  from 
society.  Either  that  the  world  is 
amused  at  their  bitterness,  or  that  it 
is  regarded  as  a  malady,  far  worse 
to  him  who  bears  than  to  him  who 
witnesses  it—whatever  the  reason 
— people  endure  these  men,  and 
make  even  a  sort  of  vicious  pets  of 
them.  Sewell  was  of  this  order, 
and  a  fine  specimen  too. 

All  the  men  around  him  were  his 
equals  in  every  respect,  and  yet 
there  was  not  one  of 'them  who  did 
not  accept  a  position  of  quiet,  un- 
resisting inferiority  to  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  bad  temper  and  his  bad 
tongue.  It  was  *^his  way,"  they 
said^  and  they  bore  it 

He  was  a  consummate  adept  in 
all  the  details  of  a  household ;  and 
his  dinners  were  perfection,  his 
wine  good,  and  his  servants  drilled 
to  the  very  acme  of  discipline. 
These  were  not  mean  accessories 
to  any  pretension;  and  as  they  sat 
over  their  claret,  a  pleasanter  and 
more  social  tone  succeeded  than  the 
complaining  spirit  of  their  host  had 
at  first  promised. 

The  talk  was  chiefly  professional. 
Pipe-day  will  ever  assert  its  pre- 
eminence, and  with  reason;  for  it 
is  a  grand  leveller;  and  Smooks, 
who  joined  three  months  ago,  may 
have  the  Army  List  as  well  by 
heart  as  the  oldest  major  in  the 
service;  and  so  they  discussed. 
Where  was  Hobson?  what  made 
Jobson  sell  out?  how  did  Bobson 
get  out   of  that   scrape  with    the 
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pmjmaster?  and  how  lon^  will 
Dobson  be  able  to  live  at  his  pre- 
8«it  rate  in  that  light  cavalry  corps  ? 
Everything  that  fell  from  them 
showed  the  most  thorough  inti- 
macy with  the  condition,  the  for- 
tune, and  the  prospects  of  the  men 
they  discussed  —  familiarity  there 
was  enough  o^  but  no  friendship. 
No  one  seemed  to  ti'ouble  himself 
whether  fhe  sick-leave  or  the  sell- 
out meant  hopeless  calamity — all 
were  dashed  with  a  species  of  well- 
bred  fiitalism  that  was  astonished 
with  nothiqg,  rejoiced  at  nothing, 
repined  at  nothing. 

^*  I  wish  Trafford  would  make  up 
his  mindP'  cried  one.  *^  Three 
weeks  ago  he  told  me  positively  he 
would  leave,  and  now  I  hear  he 
offered  Oraycroft  three  thousand 
pounds  to  retire  fr>om  the  ma- 
jority." 

"That's  true;  Craycroft  told  me 
so  himself;  but  old  Joe  is  a  wUy 
bird,  and  he'll  not  be  taken  so 
easily." 

"  He's  an  eldest  son  now,"  broke 
in  another.  ^^What  does  he  care 
whether  he  be  called  Qiajor  or  cap- 
tain!" 

"An  eldest  son!"  cried  Sewell, 
suddenly;  "how  is  that?  When 
I  met  lum  at  the  Gape  he  spoke  of 
an  elder  brother." 

"So he  had,  then;  but  he's  'off 
the  hooks.'" 

"  I  don't  think  it  matters  much," 
said  the  Colonel.  "The  bulk  of 
the  property  is  disentailed,  and 
Sir  Hugh  can  leave  it  how  he 
likes." 

"That's  what  I  call  downright 
shameful,"  said  one;  but  he  was 
the  minority,  for  a  number  of 
voices  exclaimed — 

"And  perfectly  right;  that  law 
of  primogeuiture  is  a  positive  bar- 
barism." 

While  the  dispute  waxed  warm 
and  noisy,  Sew^  questioned  the 
Colonel  closely  about  Trafibrd — 
how  it  happened  that  the  entail 
was  removed,  and  why  there  was 
reason  to  suppose   that  Sir  Hugh 


and  his  son  were  not  on  terms  of 
friendship. 

Cave  was  frank  enough  when  he 
spoke  of  the  amount  of  the  fortune 
and  the  extent  of  the  estate,  but 
used  a  careful  caution  in  speaking 
of  family  matters,  merely  hinting 
that  Trafford  had  gone  very  fast, 
spent  a  deal  of  money,  had  his 
debts  twice  paid  by  his  father,  and 
was  now  rather  in  the  position  of 
a  reformed  spendthrift,  making  a 
good  character  for  prudence  and 
economy. 

"  And  where  is  he  ? — ^not  in  Ire- 
land ?"  asked  SeweU,  eagerly. 

"No;  he  is  to  join  on  Monday. 
I  got  a  hurried  note  from  him  this 
morning,  dated  Holyhead.  You 
said  you  had  met  him  ?" 

"Yes,  at  the  Cape;  he  used  to 
come  and  dine  with  us  there  occa- 
sionally." 

"Did  you  like  him?" 
"  In  a  way.  Yes,  I  think  he  was 
a  nice  fellow — that  is,  he  might  bo 
made  a  nice  fellow,  but  it  was  al- 
ways a  question  into  what  hands 
he  fell;  he  was  at  the  same  time 
pliant  and.  obstinate.  He  would 
always  imitate^  he  would  never 
lead.  So  he  seemed  to  me;  but,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  left  him  a  good 
deal  to  the  women;  he  was  too 
young  and  too  fresh  for  a  man  like 
myself." 

"You  are  rather  hard  on  him," 
said  Cave,  laughing;  "but  you  are 
partly  right.  He  has,  however, 
fine  qualities — ^he  is  generous  and 
trustful  to  any  extent.'' 

"Indeed!"  said  Sewell,  care- 
lessly, as  he  bit  off  the  end  of  a 
cigar.     • 

"  Nothii^  would  make  him  swerve 
from  his  word;  and  if  placed  in  a 
difficulty  where  a  friend  was  in- 
volved, his  own  interests  would  be 
the  last  he'd  think  of." 

"Very  fine,  all  that.  Are  you 
drinking  claret? — ^if  so,  finish  that 
decanter,  and  let's  have  a  fii^sh  bot- 
tle." 

Cave  declined  to  take  more  wine, 
and   he   arose, .  with   the   rest,    to 
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repair  to  the  drawing-room  for 
coffee. 

It  was  not  Tery  usual  for  Sewell 
to  approach  his  wife  or  notice  her 
in  society ;  now,  howeyer,  he  drew 
a  chair  near  her  as  she  sat  at  the 
fire,  and,  in  a  low  whisper,  said — 
'^I  have  some  pleasant  news  for 
you." 

'"Indeed!"  she  said,  coldly-- 
""what  a  strange  incident." 

""  You  mean  it  is  a  strange  chan- 
nel for  pleasant  news  to  come 
through,  perhaps,"  said  he,  with  a 
curl  of  his  lip. 

""  Possibly  that  is  what  I  meant," 
said  sl^e,  as  quietly  as  before. 

'"None  of  these  fine-lady  airs 
with  me,  madam,"  said  he,  redden- 
ing with  anger ;  ""  there  are  no  two 
people  in  Europe  ought  to  under- 
stand each  other  better  than  we 
do." 

""In  that  I  quite  agree  with 
you." 

"And  as  such  is  the  case,  affec- 
tations are  clean  thrown  away, 
madam;  we  eon  hare  no  disguises 
for  each  other." 

A  very  slight  inclination  of  her 
head  seemed  to  assent  to  this  re- 
mark, but  she  did  not  speak. 

""We  came  to  plain  speaking 
many  a  day  ago,"  said  he,  with 
increased  bitterness  in  his  tone. 
'"  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  forego 
the  adyantage  of  it  now^^o  you?" 

""By  no  means.  Speak  as  plain- 
ly as  you  wish ;  I  am  quite  ready  to 
hear  you." 

""You  have  managed,  howeyer, 
to  make  people  obserye  us,"  mut- 
tered he  between  his  teeth — ""  it^s 
an  old  trick  of  your's,  madam.  You 
can  play  martyr  at  the  shortest 
notice."  He  rose  hastily  and 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
where  a  very  noisy  group  were  ar- 
ranging a  party  for  pool  at  billiards. 

"Won't  you  have  met"  cried 
Sewell  in  his  ordinary  tone.  ""  I'm 
a  perfect  boon  at  pool ;  for  I'm  the 
most  unlucky  dog  at  everything." 

""  I  scarcely  mink  you'll  expect 
us  to  believe  tAat|"  said  Cave,  with 


a  glance  of  unmistakable  admiration 
towards  Mrs.  Sewall. 

""Ay,"  cried  Sewell,  fiercely,  and 
answering  the  unspoken  sentiment 
— *'ay,  sir,  and  thaV^ — ^he  laid  a 
Stem  emphasis  on  the  word — ""  and 
that  the  worst  luck  of  au." 

""  I've  been  asking  Mrs.  Sewell  to 
play  a  game  with  us,  and  she  says 
she  has  no  objection,"  said  a  young 
subaltern,  ""if  Colonel  Sewell  does 
not  dislike  it." 

"  m  play  whist,  then,"  said  Se- 
well. "'Who'll  make  a  rubber?— 
Cave,  will  you?  Here's  Houghton 
and  Mowbray — eh?" 

"No,  no,"  sud  Mowbray — "you 
are  all  too  good  for  me.'* 

"How  I  hate  that — ^too  good  for 
f7»«,"  said  Sewell.  "Why,  man, 
what  better  investment  could  you 
ask  for  your  money  than  the  benefit 
of  good  teaching  ?  Always  ride  with 
the  best  hounds — ^play  with  the 
best  players,  talk  wi&  the  best 
talkers." 

""  And  make  love  to  the  prettiest 
women,"  added  Gave,  in  a  whisper, 
as  Mowbray  followed  Mrs.  Sewell 
into  the  billiard-room. 

""I  heard  you,  Cave,"  whispered 
Sewell,  in  a  still  lower  whisper; 
"there's  devilish  little  escapes  my 
ears,  I  promise  you."  The  bustle 
and  preparation  of  the  card-table 
served  in  part  to  cover  Cave's  con- 
fusion, but  his  cheek  tingled  and 
his  hand  shook  with  mingled  shame 
and  annoyance.   - 

Sewell  saw  it  all,  and  knew  how 
to  profit  by  it.  He  liked  high 
play,  to  which  Cave  generally  ob- 
jected; but  he  well  knew  that  on 
the  present  occasion  Cave  would 
concur  in  anything  to  cover  his 
momentary  sense  of  shame. 

""Pounds  and  fives,  I  suppose," 
said  Sewell ;  and  the  others  bowed, 
and  the  game  began. 

As  little  did  Cave  like  three- 
handed  whist,  but  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  oppose  anything ;  for,  like 
many  men  who  have  made  an  awk- 
ward speech,  he  exaggerated  the 
meaning    through    his    fears,    and 
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made  it  appear  absolutely  mon- 
strolls  to  himaelil 

"  Whatever  you  like,"  waa  there- 
fore his  remark;  and  he  sat  down 
to  the  game. 

Sewell  was  a  skilled  player ;  but 
the  race  is  no  more  to  the  swift  in 
cards  than  in  anything  else  —  he 
lost,  and  lost  heavily.  He  nnder- 
valoed  his  adversaries  too,  and,  in 
oonsequenoe,  he  followed  np  his 
bad  luck  by  increased  wagers. 
Cave  tried  to  moderate  the  ar- 
dour he  displayed,  and  even  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  sums 
they  were  staking,  which,  he  good- 
hnmonredly  remarked,  were  far 
above  his  own  pretensions ;  but 
Sewell  resented  the  advice,  and 
replied  with,  a  coarse  inslD nation 
about  winners'  counsels.  The  ill 
lack  continued,  and  SewelPs  peev- 
ishness and  ill  temper  increased 
with  every  game.  "  What  have  I 
lost  to  you  ?^'  cried  he,  abruptly,  to 
Cave ;  '*  it  jars  on  my  nerves  every 
time  you  take  out  that  cursed  me- 
morandnm,  so  that  all  I  can  do  is 
not  to  fling  it  into  the  fire." 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  would,  or 
that  yon  would  let  me  do  it,"  said 
Cave,  quietly. 

*'  How  much  is  it  ? — not  short  of 
three  hnndred,  I'll  be  bound." 

**  It  ia  upwards  of  five  hundred," 
eaid  Gave,  handing  the  book  across 
the  table. 

"You'U  have  to  wait  for  it,  I 
promise  yon.  Ton  must  give  me 
time,  for  I'm  in  all  sorts  of  messes 
just  now."  While  Cave  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  question  of 
pressing  for  payment — to  take  his 
own  perfect  convenience — Sewell, 
not  heeding  him,  went  on,  **This 
confounded  place  has  cost  me  a  pot 
of  money.  My  wife,  too,  knows 
how  to  scatter  her  five-pound  notes ; 
in  short,  we  are  a  wasteful  lot. 
Shall  we  have  one  rubber  more, 
eh?" 

^^As  you  like.  I  am  at  your 
orders." 

'*  Let  us  say  double  or  quits,  then, 
for  the  whole  sum." 


Cave  made  no  reply,  and  seemed 
not  to  know  how  to  answer. 

."  Of  course  if  you  object,"  said 
Sewell,  pushing  back  his  chair  from 
the  table,  as  though  about  to  rise, 
"  there's  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Houghton  ?" 
asked  Cave. 

"Houghton  has  nothing  to  say 
to  it ;  A«  hasn't  won  twenty  pounds 
from  me,"  said  Sewell,  fiercely. 

"  Whatever  you  like,  then,"  said 
Cave,  in  a  tone  in  which  it  was 
easy  to  see  irritation  was  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  under,  and  the  game 
began. 

The  game  began  in  deep  silence. 
The  restrained  temper  of  the  players 
and  the  heavy  sum  togeUier  im- 
pressed them,  and  not  a  word  was 
dropped.  The  cards  fell  upon  the 
table  with  a  clear,  sharp  sound,  and 
the  clink  of  the  counters  resounded 
through  the  room,  the  only  noises 
there. 

As  they  played,  the  company 
from  the  billiard-room  poured  in 
and  drew  around  the  whist-tablt^, 
at  first  noisily  enough;  but  seeing 
the  deep  preoccupation  of  the  play- 
ers, their  steadfast  looks,  their  in- 
tense eagerness,  made  more  strik- 
ing by  their  silence,  they  gradually 
lowered  their  voices,  and  at  last 
only  spoke  in  whispers,  and  rarely. 

The  first  game  of  the  rubber  bad 
been  contested  trick  by  trick,  but 
ended  by  Cave  winning  it.  The 
second  game  was  won  by  Sewell, 
and  the  third  opened  with  his  deal. 

As  he  dealt  the  cards,  a  murmur 
ran  through  the  bystanders  that  the 
stake  was  something  considerable, 
and  the  interest  increased  in  conse- 
quence; A  few  trifling  bets  were 
laid  on  the  issue,  and  one  of  the 
group,  in  a  voice  slightly  raised 
above  the  rest,  said,  "  I'll  back 
Sewell  for  a  pony." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not,  sir,"  said 
Sewell,  turning  fiercely  round. 
"I'm  in  bad  luck  already,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  swamped  alto- 
gether. There,  sir,  your  interfer- 
ence has  made  me  misdeal,"  cried 
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he,  passionately,  as  he  flang  the 
cards  on  the  tahle. 

Not  a  word  was  said  as  Cave  be- 
gan his  deal.  It  was  too  plain  to 
every  one  that  Sewell^s  temper  was 
becoming  beyond  control,  and  that 
a  word  or  a  look  might  bring  the 
gravest  consequences. 

*'  What  cards  I"  said  Cave,  as  he 
spread  his  hand  on  the  table :  *'*'  four 
honours,  and  nine  trumps." 

Sewell  stared  at  them,  moved  his 
fingers  through  them  to  separate 
and  examine  them,  and  then,  turn- 
ing his  head  round,  he  looked  be- 
hind. It  was  his  wife  was  stand- 
ing at  the  back  of  his  chair,  calm, 
pale,  and  collected.  "By  Heaven  I" 
cried  he,  savagely,  "I  knew  who 
was  there  as  well  as  if  I  saw  her. 
The  moment  Cave  spread  out  his 
cards,  Vd  have  taken  my  oath  that 
9he  was  standing  over  me." 

She  moved  hastily  away  at  the 
ruflSanly  speech,  and  a  low  murmur 
of  indignant  anger  filled  the  room. 
Cave  and  Houghton  quitted  the 
table,  and  mingled  with  the  others ; 
but  Sewell  sat  still,  tearing  up  the 
cards  one  by  one,  with  a  quiet, 
methodical  persistence  that  betrayed 
no  passion.  "  There!'*  said  he,  as 
he  threw  the  last  fragment  from 
him,  "you  shall  never  bring  good 
or  bad  luck  to  any  one  more." 
With  the  ease  of  one  to  whom  such 
paroxysms  were  not  unfrequent,  he 
joined  in  the  conversation  of  a 
group  of  young  men,  and  with  a 
familiar  jocularity  soon  set  them  at 
their  ease  towards  him ;  and  then, 
drawing  his  arm  within  Cave's,  he 
led  him  apart,  and  said, .  "  I'll  go 
over  to  the  Barrack  to-morrow  and 
breakfast  with  you.  I  have  just 
thought  of  how  I  can  settle  this 
liltledebt." 

"  Oh,  don't  distress  yourself 
about  that,"  said  Cave.  "I  beg 
you  will  not  let  it  give  you  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness." 

"Good    fellow  I"    said    Sewell, 


clapping  him  on  the  shoulder; 
"  but  I  have  the  means  of  doing  it 
without  inconvenience,  as  Til  show 
you  to-morrow.  Don't  go  yet; 
don't  let  your  fellows  go.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  broil,  or  a  devilled 
biscuit,  or  something."  He  walked 
over  and  rang  the  bell,  and  then 
hastily  passed  on  into  a  smaller 
room,  where  his  wife  was  sitting  on 
a  sofa,  an  old  doctor  of  the  regiment 
seated  at  her  side. 

"  I  won't  interrupt  the  consulta- 
tion," said  Sewell,  "  but  I  have 
just  one  word  to  say."  He  leaned 
over  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Your  friend 
Trafford  is  become  an  eldest  son. 
He  is  at  the  Bilton  Hotel,  Dublin ; 
write  and  ask  him  here.  Say  •! 
have  some  cock-shooting — ^there  are 
harriers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Are 
you  listening  to  me,  madam  ?"  said 
he,  in  a  harsh,  hissing  voice,  for  she 
had  half  turned  away  her  head^  and 
her  face  had  assumed  an  e2rpression 
of  sickened  disgust.  She  nodded, 
but  did  *bot  speak.  "  Tell  him  that 
I've  spoken  to  Cave — ^he'll  make  his 
leave  all  right  —  that  FU  do  my 
best  to  make  the  place  pleasant  to 
him,  and  that  —  in  fact,  I  needn't 
try  to  teach  you  to  write  a  sweet 
note.    Ton  understand  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly,"  said  she,  rising, 
and  a  livid  paleness  now  spread 
over  her  face,  and  even  her  lips 
were  bloodless. 

"I  was  too  abrupt  with  my 
news.  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
considerate ;  I  ought  to  have  known 
^it  might  overcome  you,"  said  he, 
with  a  sneering  bitterness.  "  Doctor, 
you'll  have  to  give  Mrs.  Sewell  some 
cordial,  some  restorative  —  that's 
the  name  for  it.  She  was  overcome 
by  some  tidings  I  brought  her. 
Even  pleasant  news  will  startle  us 
occasionally.  As  the  French  comedy 
has  it,  ^  La  joie  fait  peur,' "  and 
with  a  listless,  easy  air  he  sauntered 
away  into  another  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. — BEWELL  VISITS  CAVE. 


Punctual  to  his  appointment, 
Sewell  appeared  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning  with  Colonel  Caye. 
Of  all  the  ill  humour  and  bad  con- 
duct of  the  night  before,  not  a 
trace  now  was  to  be  seen.  He  was 
easy,  courteous,  and  affable.  He 
even  made  a  half-jesting  apology 
for  his  late  display  of  bad  temper ; 
attributing  it  to  an  attack  of  com- 
ing gout  ^'  So  long  as  the  malady,'^ 
said  he,  "is  in  a  state  of  menace, 
one^s  nerves  become  so  fine  strung, 
that  there  is  no  name  for  the  irrita- 
bility; but  when  once  a  good  hon- 
eai  seizure  has  taken  pbice,  a  man 
recovers  himself  and  stands  up  to 
his  suffering  manfully  and  well. 

"To-day,  for  instance,^'  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  shoe  divided  by  long 
incisions,  "  I  have  got  my  enemy 
fixed,  and  I  let  him  do  his  worst.'* 

The  breakfast  proceeded  pleas- 
antly ;  Cave  was  in  admiration  of 
his  guest's  agreeability ;  for  he 
talked  away,  not  so  much  of  things, 
as  of  people.  He  had,  in  a  high 
degree,  that  man-of-the-world  gift 
of  knowing  something  about  every 
one.  No  name  could  turn  up  of 
which  he  could  not  tell  you  some- 
thing the  owner  of  it  had  said  or 
done,  and  these  "scratch"  bio- 
graphies are  often  very  amusing, 
particularly  when  struck  off  with 
the  readiness  of  a  practised  talker. 

It  was  not,  then,  merely  that 
Sewell  obliterated  every  memory 
of  the  evening  before,  but  he  made 
Cave  forget  the  actual  object  for 
which  he  had  come  that  morn- 
ing. Projects,  besides,  for  fiiture 
pleasure  did  Sewell  throw  out, 
like  a  man  who  had  both  the 
leisure,  the  means,  and  the  taste 
for  enjoyment.  There  was  some 
capital  shooting  he  had  just  taken ; 
his  neighbour,  an  old  squire,  had 
never  cu«d  for  it,  and  let  him  have 
*  it  "  for  a  song."  They  were  going 
to  get  up  hack  races  too,  in  the 
Park — "  ludf-a-dozen  hurdles  and  a 


double  ditch  to  tumble  over,"  as  he 
said,  "will  amuse  our  garrison  fel- 
lows— ^and  my  wife  has  some  thea- 
trical intentions — ^if  you  will  con- 
descend to  help  her." 

Sewell  talked  with  that  blended 
munificence  and  shiftiness,  which 
seems  a  specialty  with  a  certain 
order  of  men.  Nothing  was  too 
costly  to  be  done,  and  yet  every- 
thing must  be  accomplished  with  a 
dexterity  that  was  almost  a  dodge. 
The  men  of  this  gift  are  great 
scene-painters.  They  dash  you  off  a 
view — ^be  it  a  wood  or  a  rich  inte- 
rior, a  terraced  garden  or  an  Alpine 
hut—in  a  few  loose  touches.  Ay, 
and  they  "  smudge "  them  out 
again  before  criticism  has  had  time 
to  deal  with  them.  "  By  the  way," 
cried  he,  suddenly,  stopping  in  the 
fiill  swing  of  some  description  of  a 
possible  regatta,  "I  was  half  for- 
getting what  brought  me  here  this 
morning.  I  am  in  your  debt. 
Cave." 

He  stopped  as  though  his  speech 
needed  some  rejoinder,  and  Cave 
grew  very  red  and  very  uneasy — 
fried  to  say  something — anything 
— but  could  not.  The  fact  was, 
that,  like  a  man  who  had  never  in 
all  his  life  adventured  on  high  play 
or  risked  a  stake  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  of  importance  to  him,  he 
felt  pretty  much  the  same  amount 
of  distress  at  having  woi^  as  he 
would  have  felt  at  having  lost.  He 
well  knew  that  if  by  any  mischance 
he  had  incurred  such  a  loss  as  a 
thousand  pounds,  it  would  have 
been  a  most  serious  embarrass- 
ment— ^by  what  right,  then,  had  he 
won  it?  Now,  although  feelings 
of  this  sort  were  about  the  verv 
last  to  find  entrance  into  Sewell  s 
heart,  he  well  knew  that  there  were 
men  who  were  liable  to  them,  just 
as  there  were  people  who  were  ex- 
posed to  plague  or  yellow  fever,' 
and  other  maladies  firom  which  he- 
lived  remote.     It  was,  then,  with  a 
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sort  of  selfish  motiye  that  he  saw 
Cavers  awkward  hesitating  manner, 
and  read  the  marks  of  tiie  shame 
that  was  oyerwhelming  him. 

"A  heavy  sum  too,"  said  Sewell, 
jauntily ;  "we  went  the  whole  *  pot ' 
on  that  last  rubher.^' 

"I  wish  I  could  forget  it — I 
mean,"  muttered  Cave,  "I  wish 
we  could  both  forget  it." 

"I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  that,"  said  Sewell,  gaily,  "only 
let  it  first  be  paid." 

"Well,  but — what  I  meant  was 
— ^what  I  wanted  to  say,  or  rather, 
what  I  hoped — ^was — ^in  plain  words, 
Sewell,"  burst  he  out,  like  a  man 
to  whom  desperation  gave  courage, 
— "  in  plain  words,  I  never  intended 
to  play  such  stakes  as  we  played 
last  night — I  never  have — I  never 
will  again." 

"Not  to  give  me  my  revenge?" 
said  Sewell,  laughing. 

"No,  not  for  anything.  I  don't 
know  what  I^d  have  done — I  don't 
know  what  would  have  become  of 
me,  if  I  had  lost ;  and  I  pledge  you 
my  honour,  I  think  the  next  worst 
thing  is  to  have  won." 

"  Do  you,  by  George  I" 

"I  do,  upon  my  sacred  word  of 
honour.  My  first  thoughts  on 
waking  this  morning  were  more 
wretched  than  they  have  been  for 
any  day  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
life,  for  I  was  thoroughly  learned 
of  myself.'^ 

"You'll* not  find  many  men  af- 
flicted with  your  malady,  Cave; 
and,  at  all  events,  it's  not  contagi- 
ous." 

"I  know  nothing  about  that," 
said  Cave,  half  irritably;  "I  never 
was  a  play  man,  and  have  little 
pretension  to  imderstand  their  feel- 
ings." 

"They  haven't  got  any,"  said 
Sewell,  as  he  lit  his  cigar. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.  I  can  only  say,  if  the 
misery  of  losing  be  only  propor- 
tionate to  the  shame  of  winning, 
I  don't  envy  a  gambler;  such  an 
example,    too,    to   exhibit    to    my 


young  officers.  It  was  too  bad — ^too 
bad." 

"I  declare  I  don't  understand 
this,"  said  Sewell,  carelessly ;  "  when 
I  commanded  a  battalion,  I  never 
imagined  I  was  obliged  to  be  a 
model  to  the  subs  or  the  junior 
captains."  The  tone  of  banter 
went,  this  time,  to  the  quick,  and 
Cave  flushed  a  deep  crimson,  and 
said, 

"I'm  not  sorry  that  my  ideas 
of  my  duty  are  difi*erent;  though, 
in  the  present  case,  I  have  failed 
to  fulfil  it." 

"Well,  well,  there's  nothing  to 
grow  angry  about,"  said  Sewell, 
laughing,  "even  though  you  won't 
give  me  my  revenge.  My  present 
business  is  to  book  up,"  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  sat  down  at  the  table, 
and  drew  a  roll  of  papers  from  his 
pocket,  and  laid  it  before  him. 

"You  distress  me  greatly  by  all 
this,  Sewell,"  said  Cave,  whose 
agitation  now  almost  overcame  him. 
"Cannot  we  hit  upon  some  way? 
can't  we  let  it  lie  over  ?  I  mean — 
is  there  no  arrangement  by  which 
this  cursed  affair  can  be  deferred; 
you  understand  me?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  Such  things 
are  never  deferred  without  loss  of 
honour  to  the  man  in  default.  The 
stake  that  a  man  risks  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  his  pocket,  other- 
wise play  becomes  trade,  and  ac- 
cepts all  the  vicissitudes  of  trade." 

"  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
them  contrasted  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  honest  industry." 

"And  I  call  billiards,  tennis, 
whist,  aiid  ecart^,  honest  indus- 
tries too,  though  I  won't  call 
them  trades.  There,  there,"  said 
he,  laughing  at  the  other's  look  of 
displeasure,  "don't  be  afraid;  I  am 
not  going  to  preach  these  doctrines 
to  your  young  officers,  for  whose 
morals  you  are  so  much  concerned. 
Sit  down  here,  and  just  listen  to 
me  for  one  moment." 

Cave  obeyed,  but  his  face  showed 
in  every  feature  how  reluctantly. 

"I  see,  Cave,"  said  Sewell^  witti 
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a  quiet  smile — "  I  see  yon  want  to 
do  me  a  favour — bo  yon  shall.  I 
am  obliged  to  own  that  I  am  an 
exception  to  the  theory  I  have  jnst 
now  ennnoiated.  I  staked  a  tbon- 
sand  pounds,  and  I  had  not  the 
money  in  my  pocket.  Wait  a  mo- 
ment~-don't  intermpt  me.  I  had 
not  the  money  in  gold  or  bank 
notes,  bnt  I  had  it  here  " — and  he 
touched  the  papers  before  him — "in 
a  form  equally  solvent,  only  that  it 
required  that  he  who  won  the  money 
should  be  not  a  mere  acquaintance, 
but  a  friend — a  friend  to  whom  I 
could  speak  with  freedom  and  in 
confidence.  This,'^  said  he,  "is  a 
bond  for  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
given  by  my  wife's  guardian  in  satis- 
faction of  a  loan  once  made  to  him ; 
he  was  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
which  he  squandered  away  reck- 
lessly, leaving  but  a  small  estate, 
which  he  could  neither  sell  nor 
alienate.  Upon  this  property  this 
is  a  mortgage.  As  an  old  friend  of 
my  father-in-law — a  very  unworthy 
one,  by  the  way — I  could  of  course 
not  press  him  for  the  interest,  and, 
as  yon  will  see,  it  has  never  been 
paid;  and  there  is  now  a  balance 
of  some  hundred  pounds  additional 
against  him.  Of  this  I  could  not 
speak,  for  another  reason — we  are 
not  without  the  hope  of  inheriting 
something  by  him — ^and  to  allude 
to  this  matter  would  be  ruinous. 
Keep  this,  then.  I  insist  upon  it. 
I  declare  to  you,  if  you  refuse,  I 
will  sell  it  to-morrow  to  the  first 
money-lender  I  can  find,  and  send 
you  my  debt  in  hard  cash.  I've 
been  a  play  man  all  my  life,  but 
never  a  defaulter." 

There  was  a  tone  of  proud  in- 
dignation in  the  way  he  spoke  that 
awed  Cave  to  silence;  for  in  good 
truth  he  was  treating  of  themes  of 
which  he  knew  nothing  whatever ; 
and  of  the  sort  of  influences  whicti 
swayed  gamblers,  of  the  rules  that 
gnided,  and  the  conventionalities 
that  bound  them,  he  was  profound- 
ly ignorant 

"You'll   not   get   your    money, 


Cave,"  resumed  SeWell,  "till  this 
old  fellow  dies;  but  you  will  be 
paid  at  last — of  that  I  can  assure 
you.  Indeed,  if  by  Uny  turn  of  luck  I 
was  in  funds  myself,  I'd  like  to  re- 
deem it.  All  I  ask  is,  therefore,  that 
you'll  not  dispose  of  it,  but  hold  it 
over  in  your  own  possession  till  the 
day — and  I  hope  it  may  be  an  early 
one— it  may  be  payable." 

Cave  was  in  no  humour  to  dis- 
pute anything.  There  was  no  con- 
dition to  which  he  would  not  have 
acceded,  so  heartily  ashamed  and 
abashed  was  he  by  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself.  What  he 
really  would  have  liked  best,  would 
have  been  to  refuse  the  bond  al- 
together, and  say.  Pay  when  you 
like,  how  you  like,  or,  better  still, 
not  at  all.  This  of  course  was  not 
possible,  and  he  accepted  the  terms 
proposed  to  him  at  once. 

"It  shall  be  all  as  you  wish," 
said  he,  hurriedly.  "  I  will  do  every- 
thing you  desire ;  only,  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  I  would  infinitely 
rather  this  paper  remained  in  your 
keeping  than  in  mine.  I'm  a  care- 
less fellow  about  documents,"  added 
he,  trying  to  put  the  matter  on  the 
lesser  ground  of  a  safe  custody. 
"Well,  well,  say  no  more;  you  don't 
wish  it,  and  that's  enough." 

"I  must  be  able  to  say, 'J  said 
Sewell,  gravely,  "  that  I  never  lost 
over  night  what  I  had  not  paid  the 
next  morning,  and  I  will  even  ask 
of  you  to  corroborate  me,  so  far  as 
this  transaction  goes.  There  were 
several  of  your  fellows  at  my  house 
last  night ;  they  saw  what  we  played 
for,  and  that  I  was  the  loser. 
There  will  be — there  always  is — 
plenty  of  gossip  about  these  things, 
and  the  first  question  is,  'Has  he 
booked  up  ?'  I'm  sure  it's  not  ask- 
ing more  than  you  are  ready  to  do, 
to  siy  that  I  paid  my  debt  within 
twenty-fours." 

"Certainly;  most  willingly.  I 
don't  know  that  any  one  has  a  right 
to  question  me  on  the  matter." 

"I  never  said  he  had.  I  only 
warned  you  how  people  will  talk, 
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and  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  stifle  a  scandal  even  before 
it  has  flared  ont" 

''It  shaU  be  oared  for.  Til  do 
exactly  as  yon  wish/'  said  Gaye, 
who  was  too  much  flurried  to  know 
what  was  asked  of  him,  and  to 
what  he  was  pledged. 

"I'm  glad  this  is  oflf  my  mind," 
said  Sewell,  with  a  long  sigh  of  re- 
lief, ''  I  lay  awake  half  the  night 
thinking  of  it<;  for  there  are  scores 
of  fellows  who  are  not  of  your 
stamp,  and  who  would  be  for  sub- 
mitting these  documents  to  their 
lawyer,  and  asking,  heaven  knows, 
what  this  affair  related  to.  !^ow  I 
tell  you  frankly,  Td  haye  given  no 
explanations.  Ue  who  gave  that 
bond  is,  as  I  know,  a  consummate 
rascal,  and  has  robbed  me — ^that  is, 
my  wife — out  of  two-thirds  of  her 
fortune ;  but  my  hands  are  tied  re- 
garding him.  I  couldn't  touch  him, 
except  he  should  try  to  take  my 
life — a  thing,  by  the  way,  he  is  quite 
capable  of.  Old  Dillon,  my  wife's 
father,  believed  him  to  be  the  best 
and  truest  of  men,  and  my  wife  in- 
herited this  belief,  even  in  the .  face 
of  all  the  iiyuries  he  had  worked  us. 
She  went  on  saying,  My  father 
always  said.  Trust  Fossy ;  there's  at 
least  one  man  in  the  world  that  will 
never  deceive  you," 

"  What  was  the  name  you  said  ?" 
asked  Cave,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  only  a  nickname.  I  don't 
want  to  mention  his  name.  I  have 
sealed  up  the  bond  with  this  super- 
scription— 'Colonel  Sewell's  bond.' 
I  did  this  believing  yon  would  not 
question  me  farther;  but  if  you 
desire  to  read  it  over,  I'll  break 
the  envelope  at  once." 

"  No,  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Leave  it  just  as  it  is." 

"  So  that,"  said  Sewell,  pursuing 
his  former  line  of  thought,  "  this 
man  not  alone  defrauded  me,  but 
he  sowed  dissension  between  me 
and  my  wife.  Her  faith  is  shaken 
in  him,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  she'll 
not  confess  it.  Like  a  genuine 
woman,  she  will  persist  in  asserting 


the  convictions  she  has  long  ceased 
to  be  held  by,  and  quote  this  stu- 
pid letter  of  her  father  in  the  face 
of  every  fact 

'^I  ought  not  to  have  got  into 
these  things,"  said  Sewell,  as  he 
walked  impatiently  down  the  room. 
"  These  family  bedevilments  should 
be  kept  from  one's  friends ;  but  the 
murder  is  out  now,  and  you  can 
see  how  I  stand — and  see,  besides, 
that  if  I  am  not  always  able  to  con- 
trol my  temper,  a  friend  might  find 
an  excuse  for  me." 

Cave  gave  a  kindly  nod  of  assent 
to  this,  not  wishing,  even  by  a  word, 
to  increase  the  painful  embarrass- 
ment of  the  scene. 

"Heigh  ho!"  cried  Sewell, 
throwing  himself  down  in  a  chair, 
"  there's  one  care  off  my  heart,  at 
least!  I  can  remember  a  time 
when  a  night's  bad  luck  wouldn't 
have  cost  me  five  minutes  of  annoy- 
ance; but  nowadays  I  have  got  it 
so  hot  and  so  heavy  from  fortune  I 
begin  not  to  know  myself."  Then, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  he 
added — "  When  are  you  coming  out 
to  us  again  ?  Shall  we  say  Tuesday  ?" 

"  We  are  to  be  inspected  on  Tues- 
day. Trafford  writes  me  that  he  is 
coming  over  with  General  Halkett 
— whom,  by  the  way,  he  calls  a  Tar- 
tar— ^and  says,  'If  the  Sewells  are 
within  hail,  say  a  kind  word  to 
them  on  my  part' " 

"  A  good  sort  of  fellow,  Trafford," 
said  Sewell,  carelessly. 

"  An  exoellent  fellow — no  better 
living!" 

"A  very  wide-awake  one  too," 
said  SeweU,  with  one  eye  closed, 
and  a  look  of  intense  cunning. 

'*I  never  thought  so.  It  is,  to 
my  notion,  to  Ihe  want  of  that 
faculty  he  owes  every  embarrass- 
ment he  has  ever  suffered..  He  is 
unsuspecting  to  a  fault." 

' "  It's  not  the  way  /  read  him ; 
though  perhaps  I  think  as  well  of 
him  as  you  do.  I'd  say  that  for 
his  years  he  is  one  of  the  very 
shrewdest  young  fellows  I  ever 
met." 
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^'You  astonish  mel  May  I  ask 
if  you  know  him  well  ?" 

**  Our  acquaintance  is  not  of  very 
old  date,  but  we  saw  a  good  deal  of 
etch  other  at  the  Cape.  We  rode 
out  together,  dined,  played,  and 
coDTersed  fireely  together;  and  the 
impression  he  made  upon  me  was 
ihat  every  sharp  lesson  the  world 
had  given  him  he*d  pay  back  one 
day  or  other  with  a  compound  inte- 
rest" 

"I  hope  not — I  fervently  hope 
not!"  cried  Cave.  "I  had  rather 
bear  t<^niorrow  that  he  had  been 
duped  and  cheated  out  of  half  his 
fortune  than  learn  he  had  done  one 

act  that  savoured  of  tbe^the " 

He  stopped,  unable  to  finish,  for  he 
could  not  hit  upon  the  word  that 
might  be  strong  enough  for  his 
meaning,  and  yet  not  imply  an 
offence. 

''Say  blackleg.  Isn't  that  what 
you  want?  There's  my  wife's 
pony-chaise.  I'll  get  a  seat  back 
to  the  Nest  Good-bye,  Cave.  If 
Wednesday  is  open,  give  it  to  us, 


and  tell  Trafibrd  Fd  be  glad  to  see 
him." 

Cave  sat  down  as  the  door  closed 
after  the  other,  and  tried  to  recall 
his  thoughts  to  something  like 
order.  What  manner  of  man  was 
that  who  had  just  left  him  ?  It  was 
evidently  a  very  mixed  nature.  Was 
it  the  good  or  the  evil  that  pre- 
dominated ?  Was  the  unscrupulous 
tone  he  displayed  the  result  of  a 
spirit  of  tolerance,  or  was  it  the 
easy  indifference  of  one  who  trusted 
nothing — believed  nothing  ? 

Was  it  possible  his  estimate  of 
Trafford  could  be  correct  ?  and 
could  this  seemingly  generous  and 
open  manner  cover  a  nature  cold, 
calculating,  and  treacherous?  No, 
no  1  T?utt  he  felt  to  be  totally  out 
of  the  question. 

He  thought  long  and  intently 
over  the  matter,  but  to  no  end; 
and  as  he  arose  to  deposit  the 
papers  left  by  Sewell  in  his  writ- 
ing-desk, he  felt  as  unsettled  and 
undecided  as  when  he  started  on 
the  inquiry. 


CHAPTEB  XZZ. — THE  RAGES  ON  THE  LAWN. 


A  bright  October  morning,  with 
a  blue  sky  and  a  slight,  very  slight, 
feeling  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  a 
gay  meeting  on  foot  and  horseback 
on  the  lawn  before  the  Swan's  Nest, 
made  as  pretty  a  picture  as  a  paint- 
er of  such  scenes  could  desire.  I 
say  of  such  scenes,  because  in  the 
tableau  de  genre  it  is  the  realistic 
element  that  must  predominate, 
and  the  artistes  skill  is  employed 
in  imparting  to  very  commonplace 
people  and  costumes  whatever 
poetry  can  be  lent  them  by  light 
and  shade,  by  happy  groupings, 
and,  more  than  all  these,  by  the  in- 
sinuation of  some  incident  in  which 
they  are  the  actors — a  sort  of  storied 
interest  pervading  the  whole  can- 
vas, which  gives  immense  pleasure 
to  those  who  have  little  taste  for 
the  fine  arts. 

There  was  plenty  of  colour  even 


in  the  landscape.  The  mountains 
had  put  on  their  autumn  suit,  and 
displayed  every  tint  from  a  pale 
opal  to  a  deep  and  gorgeous  purple, 
while  the  river  ran  on  in  those 
circling  eddies  which  came  to  the 
surface  of  water  under  sunshine  as 
naturally  as  smiles  to  the  face  of 
flattered  beauty. 

Colonel  Sewell  had  invited  the 
country-side  to  witness  hack  races 
in  his  grounds,  and  the  country-side 
had  heartily  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation. There  were  the  county 
magnates  in  grand  equipages — ^an 
earl  with  two  postilions  and  out- 
riders, a  high  sheriff  with  all  his 
official  splendours,  squires  of  lower 
degree  in  more  composite  vehicles, 
and  a  large  array  of  jaunting-cars, 
through  all  of  which  figured  the 
red  coats  of  the  neighbouring  garri- 
son, adding  to  the  scene  that  tint 
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of  warmth  in  colour  so  dear  to  the 
painter's  heart. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
spot,  combining  as  it  did  heath-clad 
mountain,  and  wood,  and  winding 
river,  with  a  spreading  lake  in  the 
distance,  dotted  with  picturesque 
islands,  was  well  seconded  hj  a 
glorious  autumnal  day  —  one  of 
those  days  when  the  very  air  has 
something  of  champagne  in  its 
exhilarating  quality,  and  giyes 
to  every  breath  of  it  a  sense  of 
stimulation. 

The  first  three  races — they  were 
on  the  flat — had  gone  off  admirably. 
They  were  well  contested,  well 
ridden,  and  the  '*  right  horse " 
the  winner.  All  was  contentment, 
therefore,  on  every  side,  to  which 
the  interval  of  a  pleasant  moment 
of  conviviality  gave  hearty  assist- 
ance, for  now  came  the  hour  of 
luncheon  ;  and  from  the  *^  swells  " 
in  the  great  marquee,  and  the  fa* 
voured  intimates  in  the  dining- 
room,  to  the  assembled  unknown 
in  the  jaunting-cars,  merry  laughter 
issued,  with  clattering  of  plates  and 
popping  of  corks,  and  those  com- 
mingled sounds  of  banter  and  jollity 
which  mark  such  gatherings. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was, 
however,  yet  to  come  off.  It  was 
a  hurdle  race,  to  which  two  stiff 
fences  were  to  be  added,  in  the 
shape  of  double  ditches,  to  test  the 
hunting  powers  of  the  horses.  The 
hurdles  were  to  be  four  feet  eight 
in  height,  so  that  the  course  was 
by  no  means  a  despicable  ^one,  even 
to  good  cross-country  riders.  To 
give  increased  interest  to  the  race 
Sewell  himself  was  to  ride,  and  no 
small  share  of  eagerness  existed 
amongst  the  neighbouring  gentry 
to  see  how  the  new-comer  would 
distinguish  himself  in  the  saddle — 
some  opining  he  was  too  long  of 
leg ;  some,  that  he  was  too  heavy ; 
some,  that  men  of  his  age — he  was 
over  five-and-thirty — ^begin  to  lose 
nerve;  and  many  going  so  far  as 
to  imply  **  that  he  did  not  look  like 
riding*' — a  judgment  whose  vague- 


ness detracts  nothing  from  its 
force. 

*'  There  he  goes  now,  and  he  sits 
well  down,  too!"  cried  one,  as  a 
group  of  horsemen  swept  past,  one 
of  whom  mounted  on  a  ** sharp" 
pony,  led  the  way,  a  white  Macin- 
tosh and  loose  overalls  covering 
him  from  head  to  foot  They  were 
off  to  see  that  the  fences  were  all 
being  properly  put  up,  and  ^  in  an 
instant  were  out  of  sight. 

"  ril  back  Tom  Westenra  against 
Sewell  for  a  twenty-pound  note," 
cried  one,  standing  up  on  the  seat 
of  his  car  to  proclaim  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"FU  go  further,"  shouted  an- 
other—"  Til  do  it  for  fifty." 

"  ril  beat  you  both,"  cried  out  a 
third — "I'll  take  Tom  even  against 
the  field." 

The  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm 
was  a  smart  clean-shaven  little 
fellow,  with  a  good  blue  eye  and  a 
pleasant  countenance,  who  smoked 
his  cigar  on  the  seat  of  a  drag. near, 
and  nodded  a  friendly  recognition 
to  their  confidence. 

"If  Joe  Slater  was  well  of  his 
fall,  Fd  rather  have  him  than  any 
one  in  the  county,"  said  an  old 
farmer,  true  to  a  man  of  his  own 
class  and  standing. 

"Here's  one  can  beat  them 
both!"  shouted  another;  "here's 
Mr.  Creagh  of  Lismakerry  I"  and  a 
thin,  ruddy-faced,  keen-eyed  man 
of  about  fifty  rode  by  on  a  low-sized 
horse,  with  that  especial  look  of 
decision  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
peculiar  puckering  about  the  cor- 
ners, that  seem  to  belong  to  those 
who  traffic  in  horse-flesh,  and  who, 
it  would  appear,  however  much 
they  may  know  about  horses,  under- 
stand humanity  more  thoroughly 
still. 

"  Are  you  going  to  ride,  Creagh  ?" 
cried  a  friend  from  a  high  tax- cart 

"  Maybe  so,  if  the  fences  are  not 
too  big  for  me,"  and  a  very  malici- 
ous drollery  twinkled  in  his  grey 
eye. 

"Faiz,  and  if  they  are,"  said  a 
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&nner,    ''the    rest    may    stay    at 
home/* 

"I  hope  you'll  ride,  Creagh," 
eaid  the  first  speaker,  *^  and  not 
let  these  English  fellows  take  the 
shine  out  of  us.  Yourself  and  Tom 
are  the  only  county  names  on  the 
card." 

^*>Show  it  to  me,"  said  Creagh, 
listlessly,  and  he  ^k  the  printed 
list  in  his  hand  and  conned  it  over, 
as  though  it  had  all  been  new  to 
him  "  They're  all  soldieri^  I 
see,"  said  he.  "It's  Miyor  This, 
and  Captain  That— Who  is  the 
lady?"  This  question  was  rapidly 
caUed  forth  by  a  horsewoman  who 
rode  past  at  an  easy  canter  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  men.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  light-grey  habit  and 
hat  of  the  same  colour,  from  which 
a  long  white  feather  encircling  the 
hat  hung  on  one  side. 

"That's  Mrs.  Sewell— what  do 
you  think  of  her  riding?" 

"If  her  husband  has  as  neat  a 
hand  I'd  rather  he  was  out  of  the 
course.  She  knows  well  what  she's 
about" 

"  They  say  there's  not  her  equal 
in  the  Park  in  London." 

"  That's  not  Park  riding ;  that's 
something  yery  different,  take  my 
word  for  it  She  could  lead  hdf 
the  men  here  across  the  country." 

Nor  was  she  unworthy  of  the 
praise,  as,  with  her  hand  low,  her 
head  a  little -forward,  but  her  back 
well  curved  in,  she  sat  firmly  down 
in  her  saddle ;  giving  to  the  action 
of  the  horse  that  amount  of  move- 
ment that  assisted  the  animal,  but 
never  more.  The  horse  was  mettle- 
some enough  to  require  all  her 
attention.  It  was  bis  first  day 
under  a  Bide-sad<Ue,  and  he  chafed 
at  it,  and  when  the  heavy  skirt 
smote  his  flank,  bounded  with  a 
lunge  and  a  stroke  of  his  head 
that  showed  anger. 

"That's  a  four  hundred  guinea 
beast  she's  on.  He  belongs  to  the 
tall  young  fellow,  that's  riding  on 
her  left" 

^I  like  .his  own  horse  better,  the 


liver-chestnut  with  the  short  legs. 
I  wish  I  had  the  loan  of  him  for  tiie 
hurdle  race." 

"  Ask  him,  Phil ;  or  get  the  mis- 
tress there  to  ask  him,"  said  an- 
other, laughing.  "  1^  mighty  mis- 
taken or  he  wouldn't  refuse  A^." 

"Oh,  is  that  it?"  said  Creagh, 
with  a  knowing  look. 

"  So  they  tell  me  here,  for  I  don't 
know  one  of  them  myself ;  but  the 
story  goes  that  she  was  to  have 
married  that  young  fellow  when 
Sewell  ciuried  her  off." 

"  I  must  go  and  get  a  better  look 
at  her!"  said  Creagh,  as  he  spurred 
his  horse  and  cantered  away. 

"Is  any  one  betting?"  said  little 
Westenra,  as  he  descended  from  his 
seat  on  the  drag.  "  I  have  not  seen 
a  man  to-day  with  five  pounds  on 
the  race." 

"Here's  Sewell,"  muttered  an- 
other ;  "  he's  coming  up  now,  and 
will  give  or  take  as  much  as  you 
like." 

"  Did  you  see  ^rs.  Sewell  any  of 
you?"  asked  Sewell,  cavalierly,  as 
he  rode  up  with  an  open  telegram 
in  his  hand;  and  as  the  persons 
addressed  were  for  the  most  paii 
his  equals,  none  responded  to  the 
insolent  demand. 

"Could  you  tell  me,  sir,"  said 
Sewell,  quickly  altering  his  tone, 
while  he  touched  his  hat  to  Wes- 
tenra, "if  Mrs.  Sewell  passed  this 
way?" 

"I  haven't  the  )ionour  to  know 
Mrs.  Sewell,  but  I  saw  a  lady  ride 
past,  about  ten  minutes  ago,  on  a 
black  thoroughbred." 

"Faix,  and  well  she  rode  him 
too,"  broke  in  an  old  farmer.  "  ^e 
took  the  posy  out  of  that  young 
gentleman's  button-hole,  while  her 
beast  was  jumping,  and  stuck  it  in 
her  breast,  as  easy  as  I'm  sitting 
here." 

Sewell's  fiice  grew  purple  as  he 
darted  a  look  of  savage  anger  at 
the  speaker,  and  turning  his  horse's 
head,  he  dashed  out  at  speed  and 
disappeared. 

"Peter  Delaney,"  said  Westenra, 
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"I  thought  you  had  more  discre- 
tion than  to  tell  such  a  story  as 
that." 

"Begorra,  Mister  Tom!  I  didn't 
know  the  mischief  I  was  making 
till  I  saw  the  look  he  gave  me !" 

It  was  not  till  after  a  consider- 
able search  that  Sewell  came  up 
with  his  wife's  party,  who  were 
sauntering  leisurely  along  the  river- 
side, through  a  gorse-covered  slope. 

"  IVe  had  a  devil  of  a  hunt  after 
youl"  he  cried,  as  he  rode  up,  and 
the  ringing  tone  of  his  voice  was 
enough  to  intimate  to  her  in  what 
temper  he  8pok&  '^IVe  something 
to  say  to  you,"  said  he,  as  though 
meant  for  her  private  ear,  and  the 
others  drew  back,  and  suffered 
them  to  ride  on  together.  "  There's 
a  telegram  just  come  from  that  old 
beast  the  Chief  Baron ;  he  desires 
to  see  me  to-night  The  last  train 
leaves  at  five,  and  I  shall  only  hit 
it  by  going  at  once.  Can't  you 
keep  your  horse  quiet,  madam,  or 
must  you  show  off  while  I'm  speak- 
ing to  you  ?" 

*^It  was  the  furze  that  stung 
him,"  said  she,  coldly,  and  not 
showing  the  slightest  resentment 
at  his  tone. 

^*  K  the  old  bear  means  anything 
short  of  dying,  and  leaving  me  his 
heir,  this  message  is  a  shameful 
swindle." 

'^Do  you  mean  to  go?"  asked 
she,  coldly. 

'^I  suppose  so;  that  is,"  added 
he,  with  a  bitter  grin,  "if  I  can 
tear  myself  away  from  you/"  but 
she  only  smiled. 

"I'll  have  to  pay  forfeit  in  this 
match,"  continued  he,  "  and  my 
book  will  be  all  smashed  besides. 
I  say,"  cried  he,,  "would  Trafford 
ride  for  me?" 

"  Perhaps  he  would." 

"  None  of  your  mock  indiffer- 
ence, madam.  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
a  thousand  pounds  every  time 
you've  a  whim.  Ay,  look  aston- 
ished if  you  like ;  but  if  you 
hadn't  gone  into  the  billiard-room 
on  Saturday  evening  and  spoiled  my 


match,  I'd  have  escaped  that  in- 
fernal whist-table.  Listen  to  me 
now  I  Tell  him  that  I  have  been 
sent  for  suddenly — ^it  might  be  too 
great  a  risk  for  me  to  refuse  to  go 
— and  ask  him  to  ride  Crescy;  if 
he  says  Yes — ^and  he  will  say  ves  if 
you  ask  him  as  you  ought^^-^her 
cheek  grew  crimson  as  he  uttered 
the  last  word  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis— "tell  him  to  take  up  my 
book.  Mind  you,  use  the  words 
*  take  up ;'  he'll  understand  you." 

"  But  why  not  say  all  this  your- 
self?— he's  riding  close  behind  at 
this  minute." 

"Because  I  have  a  wife,  madam, 
who  can  do  it  so  much  better — 
because  I  have  a  wife  who  plucks 
a  carnation  out  of  a  man's  coat, 
and  wears  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
this  on  an  open  race-course,  where 
people  can  talk  of  it;  and  a  wo- 
man with  such  rare  tact  ought  to 
be  of  service  to  her  husband,  eh?" 
She  swayed  to  and  fro  in  her  saddle 
for  an  instant  as  though  about  to 
fall,  but  she  grasped  the  crutch 
with  both  hands  and  saved  her- 
self. 

"Is  that  all!"  muttered  she, 
faintly. 

"Not  quite.  Tell  Trafford  to 
come  round  to  my  dressing-room, 
and  I'll  give  him  a  hint  or  two 
about  the  horse.  He  must  come  at 
once,  for  I  have  only  time  to  change 
my  clothes  and  start.  You  can 
make  some  excuse  to  the  people  for 
my  absence ;  say  that  the  old  Judge 
has  had  another  attack,  and  I  only 
wish  it  [may  be  true.  Tell  them  I 
got  a  telegram,  and  tJuit  may  mean 
anything.  Trafford  will  help  you 
to  do  the  honours,  and  I'll  swear 
him  in  as  viceroy  before  I  go. 
Isn't  that  all  thkt  could  be  asked 
of  me  ?"  The  insolence  of  his  look 
as  he  said  this  made  her  turn  away 
her  head  as  though  sickened  and 
(^sgusted. 

"They  want  you  at  the  weigh- 
ing-stand. Colonel  Sewell,"  said  a 
gentleman,  riding  up. 

"  Oh,  they  do  1   Well,  say,  please, 
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that  Fm  coming.  Has  he  giYen 
joa  that  black  horse?"  asked  he, 
in  a  hurried  whisper. 

"No;  he  offered  him,  but  I  re- 
used." 

"Yon  had  no  right  to  refase; 
Ws  strong  enough  to  carry  m«/ 
and  the  ponies  that  I  saw  led 
round  to  the  stable-yard,  whose 
are  they  r 

"They  are  Mr.  Trafford's." 
*'You    told    him    you    thought 
them  handsome,  I  suppose,  didn^t 
youf 

*'  Yes,  I  think  them  very  beauti- 
ful." • 

"Well,  don't  take  them  as  a 
present.  Win  them  if  you  like  at 
picquet  or  ecart6  —  any  way  you 
please,  but  don't  take  them  as  a 
gift,  for  I  heard  Westenra  say  they 
were  meant  for  you.'' 

She  nodded,  and  as  she  bent  her 
bead,  a  smile,  the  very  strangest, 
crossed  her  features.  If  it  were 
not  that-  the  pervading  expression 
of  her  face  was  at  the  instant  mel- 
ancholy, the  look  she  gave  him 
would  have  been  almost  devilish. 

"I  have  something  else  to  say, 
but  I  can't  remember  it." 

"You  don't  know  when  you'll 
be  backf '  asked  she,  carelessly. 

"Of  course  not — ^hpw  can  I?  I 
can  only  promise  that  I'll  not  arrive 
unexpectedly,  madam;  and  I  take 
it  that's  as  much  as  any  gentleman 
can  be  called  on  to  say.    fiy-by." 

"Good-bye,"  said  she,  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  I  see  that  Mr.  Balfonr  is  here. 
I  can't  tell  who  asked  him;  but 
mind  you  don't  invite  him  to  lun- 
cheon ;  take  no  notice  of  him  what- 
ever ;  he'll  not  bet  a  guinea ;  never 
plays;  never  risks  anything — even 

"What  a  creature  r 

"Isn't  hel  There!  Fll  not  de- 
tain you  from  pleasanter  company ; 
good-bye;  see  you  here  when  I 
come  back,  I  suppose  f 

"Most  probably,"  said  she,  with 
a  smile;  and  away  he  rode,  at  a 
tearing  gallop,  for  his  watch  warned 


him  that  he  was  driven  to  the  last 
minute. 

"My  husband  has  been  sent  for 
to  town,  Mr.  Trafford,"  said  she, 
tnrniDg  her  head  towards  him  as  he 
resumed  his  place  at  her  side ;  "  the 
Ohief  Baron  desires  to  see  him  im- 
mediately) and  he  sets  off  at  once." 

"And  his  race?  What's  to  be- 
come of  his  match  ?" 

"He  said  I  was  to  ask  you  to 
ride  for  him  ?" 

"Me— I  ridel  Why,  I  am  two 
stone  heavier  than  he  is^" 

"I  suppose  he  knew  that,"  said 
she,  coldly,  and  as  if  the  matter  was 
one  of  complete  indifference  to  her. 
"  I  am  only  delivering  a  message," 
continued  she,  in  the  same  careless 
tone ;  "  he  sdd,  'Ask  Mr.  Trafford  to 
ride  for  me,  and  take  up  my  book ;' 
I  was  to  be  particular  about  the 
phrase  *take  up;'  1  conclude  you 
will  know  what  meaning  to  attach 
to  it" 

"  I  suspect  I  do,"  said  he,  with  a 
low  soft  laugh. 

"And  I  was  to  add  something 
about  hints  he  was  to  give  you,  if 
you'd  go  round  to  his  dressing- 
room  at  once;  indeed,  I  believe 
you  have  little  time  to  spare. 

"  Yes,  I'll  go ;  I'll  go  now ;  only 
there's  one  thing  I'd  like  to  ask — 
—  that  is  —  I'd    be   very   glad   to 

know " 

"What  is  it?"  said  she,  after  a 
pause,  in  which  his  confusion  seem- 
ed to  increase  with  every  minute. 

"I  mean,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  wished  me  to  ride  this 
race  or  not?" 

"Whether  /  wished  it  I"  said 
she,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"  Well,  whether  you  cared  about 
the  matter  one  way  or  other,"  re- 
plied he,  in  still  deeper  embarass- 
ment. 

"How  could  it  concern  me,  my 
dear  Mr.  Trafford?"  said  she,  with 
an  easy  smile;  "a  race  never  in- 
terests me  much,  and  I'd  just  as 
soon  see  Blue  and  Orange  come  in, 
as  Yellow  and  Black;  but  you'll  be 
late  if  you  intend  to  see  my  bus- 
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band;   I  think  you^d  better  mnke 
h^te.V 

"So  I  will,  and  Til  be  back  im- 
mediateljf''  ^^  he,  not  sorry  to 
escape  a  scene  where  his  confusion 
was  now  making  him  miserable. 

"You  are  a  very  nice  horse!" 
said  she,  patting  the  animal^s  neck, 
as  he  chafed  to  dash  off  after  the 
other.  "  rd  like  very  much  to  own 
you ;  that  is,  if  I  ever  was  to  call 
anything  my  own." 
^  "  They're  clearing  the  course,  Mrs. 
Sewell,"  said  one  of  her  compan- 
ions, riding  up;  "we  had  better 
turn  off  this  way,  and  ride  round 
to  the  stand.*' 

"Here's  a  gol"  cried  another, 
coming  up  at  speed.  "  Big  Trafford 
is  going  to  ride  Orescy;  he's  well- 
nigh  fourteen  stone." 

"Not  thirteen;  I'll  lay  a  tenner 
on  it." 

"  He  can  ride  a  bit,"  said  a  third. 

"I'd  rather  he  rode  his  own 
horse  than  mine." 

"  Sewell  knows  what  he's  about, 
depend  on't." 

"  That's  his  wife,"  whispered  an- 
other ;  "  I'm  certain  she  lieard  you." 

Mrs.  Sewell  turned  her  head  as 
she  cantered  along,  and,  in  the 
strange  smile  her  features  wore, 
seemed  to  confirm  the  speaker's 
words;  but  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  moment  drowned  all  sense 
of  embarrassment,  and  the  group 
dashed  onward  to  the  stand. 

Leaving  that  heaving,  panting, 
surging  tide  of  humanity  for  an  in- 
stant, let  us  turn  to  the  house,  where 
Sewell  was  already  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  road. 

"You  are  going  to  ride  for  me, 
Trafford?"  said  Sewell,  as  the  other 
entered  his  dressing-room,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  his  servant,  he  was 
busily  packing  up  for  the  road. 

"I'm  not  sure;  thtft  is,  I  don't 
like  to  refuse,  and  I  don't  see  how 
to  accept" 

"  My  wife  has  told  you ;  I'm  sent 
for  hurriedly." 

"Yes." 

"Weill"  said  he,  looking  round 
at  him  from  his  task. 


"  Just  as  I  have  told  you  already ; 
I'd  ride  for  you  as  well  as  a  heavy 
fellow  could  take  a  light-weight's 
place,  but  I  don't  understand  about 
your  book  —  am  I  to  stand  your 
engagements  ?" 

"You  mean,  are  vou  to  win  all 
the  money  I'm  Bure\o  pocket  on 
the  match?" 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  said 
he,  laughing ;  "  I  never  thought  of 
trading  on  another  man's  brains; 
I  simply  meant,  am  I  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  losses." 

"  If  you  ride  Orescy  as  you  ought 
to  ride  him,  you  needn't  fret  about 
the  losses." 

"But  suppose  that  I  do  not 
— ^and  the  case  is  a  very  possi- 
ble one  —  that  not  knowing  your 
horse ^" 

"Take  this  portmanteau  down, 
Bob,  and  the  carpet-bag;  I  shall 
only  lose  my  train,"  said  Sewell, 
with  a  gesture  of  hot  impatience ; 
and,  as  the  servant  left  -the  room, 
he  added,  "pray  don't  think  any 
more  about  this  stupid  race ;  scratch 
Orescy,  and  tell  my  wife  that  it  was 
a  change  of  mind  on  my  part — that 
I  did  not  wish  you  to  ride ;  good- 
bye;" and  he  waved  a  hasty  adieu 
with  his  hand,  as  though  to  dismiss 
him  atr  once. 

"If  you'll  let  me  ride  for  you, 
I'll  do  my  best,"  blundered  out 
Trafford ;  "  when  I  spoke  of  your 
engagements,  it  was  only  to  prepare 
you  for  what  perhaps  you  were  not 
aware  of,  that  I'm  not  very  well  off 
just  now,  and  that  if  anything  like 
a  heavy  J9um — ^" 

"  You  are  a  most  cautious  fellow ; 
I  only  wonder  how  you  ever  did  get 
into  a. difficulty;  but  Pm  not  the 
man  to  lead  you  astray,  and  wreck 
such  splendid  principles;  adieu T' 

"  I'll  ride,  let  it  end  how  it  may  I" 
said  Trafford,  angrily,  and  left  the 
room  at  once,  and  hurried  down- 
stairs. 

Sewell  gave  a  parting  look  at 
himself  in  the  glass;  and,  as  he  set 
his  hat  Jauntily  on  one  side,  said, 
'There's  nothing  like  a  little  mock 
indignation  to  bully  fellows  of  Ait 
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stamp;  the  key-note  of  their  natures  mean  by  a  woman."  He  laughed 
is  the  dread  "of  being  thought  mean,  pleasantly  at  this  conceit,  and  went 
and   particularly  of  being  thought   on  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XXZL — SKWELL  ARRIVES  IN  DUBLIK. 


It  was  late  at  night  when  Sewell 
reached  town.  An  accidental  da^ 
lay  to  the  train  deferred  the  ar- 
rival for  upwards  of  an  hour  after 
the  usual  time,  and  when  he  reach- 
ed  the  Priory  the  house  was  all 
closed  for  the  pight,  and  not  a  light 
to  be  seen. 

He  knocked,  however,  and  rang 
boldly ;  and  after  a  brief  delay,  and 
considerabie  noise  of  unbolting  and 
unbarring,  was  admitted.  *^We 
gave  up  you,  sir,  after  twelve 
o'clock,'^  said  the  butler^  half  re- 
proadifully,  "  and  his  lordship 
ordered  the  servants  to  bed.  Miss 
Lendrick,  however,  is  in  her  draw- 
ing-room still.** 

**l8  there  anything  to  eat,  my 
good  friend?  that  is  what  I  stand 
most  in  need  of  just  now." 

"There's  a  cold  rib  of  beef,  sir, 
and  a  grouse  pie ;  but  if  you'd  like 
something  hot,  Til  call  the  cook.^' 

''No,  no,  never  mind  the  cook; 
you  can  give  me  some  sherry,  Fm 
suref* 

"Any  wine  you  please,  sir.  "We 
have  excellent  madeira,  which  ain't 
to  be  had  everywhere  nowadays." 

"Madeira  lie  it,  then;  and  order 
a  fire  in  my  room.  I  take  it  you 
have  a  room  for  me  f ' 

"Tes,  sir,  all  is  ready ;  the  bath 
was  hot  about  an  hour  ago,  and 
I'll  have  it  refreshed  in  a  minute." 

"Now  for  the  grouse  pie.  By 
the  way,  Fenton,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter wiUi  his  lordship?  he  wasn't 
ill,  was  he,  when  he  sent  off  that 
despatch  to  me  f 

"  Nov  sir ;  he  was  in  court  to-day, 
and  he  dined  at  the  Castle,  and  was 
in  excellent  spirits  before  he  went 
out*^ 

"  Has  anything  gone  wrong,  then, 
that  he  wanted  me  up  so  hur- 
riedly?" 

"  Well^  sir,  it  ain't  so  easy  to  say, 

TOk  xcix. — ^sa  Dcm. 


his  lordship  excites  himself  so  readi- 
ly ;  and  mayhap  he  had  words  with 
some  of  the  judges — mayhap  with 
his  Excellency,  for  they're  always 
at  him  about  resigning,  little  know- 
ing that  if  thev'd  only  let  him  alone 
he'd  go  of  himself,  but  if  they 
press  him  he'll  stay  on  these  twenty 
years," 

"I  don't  suspect  he  has  got  so 
many  as  twenty  years  before  him." 

"  If  he  wants  to  live,  sir,  he'll  do 
it  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  sir,  but  I 
have  known  him  all  my  life,  and  I 
never  saw  the  man  like  him  to  do 
the  thing  he  wishes  to  do." 

"  Gut  me  some  of  that  beef,  Fen- 
ton, and  fetch  me  some  draught 
beer.  How  these  old  tyrants  make 
slaves  of  their  servants,"  said  he, 
aloud,  as  the  man  left  the  room — 
"a  slavery  that  enthralls  mind  as. 
well  as  body."  A  gentle  tap  came 
to  the  door,  and  before  Sewell  could 
question  the  summons.  Miss  Len- 
drick  entered.  She  greeted  him 
cordially,  and  said  how  anxiously 
her  grandfather  had  waited  for  him 
till  midnight.  "  I  don't  know  when 
I  saw  him  so  eager  or  so  impatient," 
she  said. 

"Have  you  any  clue  to  his  rea- 
son for  sending  for  me?"  said  he, 
as  he  continued  to  eat^  a^d  assumed 
an  air  of  perfect  unconcern. 

"None  whatever.  He  came  into 
my  room  about  two  o'clock,  and 
told  me  to  write  his  message  in  a 
good  bold  hand ;  he  seemed  in  his 
usual  health,  and  his  manner  dis-  * 
played  nothing  extraordinary.  He 
questioned  me  about  the  time  it 
would  take  to  transmit  the  message 
jGrom  the  town  to  your  house,  and 
seemed  satisfied  when  I  said  about 
half-an-hour." 

"It's  just  as  likely,  perhaps, 
to  be  some  caprice— some  passing 
fancy." 
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She  shook  her  head  dissentingly, 
but  made  no  reply. 

*^I  believe  the  the<M7  of  this 
house  is,  '  he  can  do  no  wrong/  " 
said  Sewell,  with  a  laugh. 

''He  is  so  muoh  more  able  in 
mind  than  all  around  him,  such  a 
theory  might  prevail ;  but  Fll  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  does." 

"  It's  not  his  mind  gives  him  his 
pre-eminence,  Miss  Lucy  —  it's  his 
temper ;  it*s  that  same  strong  will 
that  overcomes  weaker  natures  by 
dint  of  sheer  force.  The  people 
who  assert  their  own  way  in  life 
are  not  the  most  intellectual,  they 
are  only  the  best  bullies.^* 

"  You  know  very  little  of  grand- 
papa, Oolonel  Sewell,  that's  clear." 

*'  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  f  asked 
he,  with  a  dubious  smile. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it^  or  in  speaking 
of  him  you  would  never  have  used 
such  a  word  as  bully." 

"Tou  mistake  me — ^mistake  me 
altogether,  young  lady.  I  spoke  of 
a  class  of  people  who  employ  cer- 
tain defects  of  temper  to  supply  the 
place  of  certain  gifts  of  intellect ; 
and  if  your  grandfather,  who  has 
no  occasion  for  it,  chooses  to  take 
a  weapon  out  of  tiieir  armouiy,  the 
worse  taste  his.'* 

Lu^  turned  fiercely  round,  her 
Ikce  flushed  and  her  lip  trembling. 
An  angry  reply  darted  through 
ber  mind,  but  she  repressed  it  by  a 
great  effort,  and  in  a  faint  voice  she 
said,  "I  hope  you  left  Mrs.  Sewell 
wellf 

"Yes,  perfectly  well,  amusing 
herself  vastly*  When  I  saw  her 
last  she  had  about  half-a-dozen 
young  fellows  cantering  on  either 
side  of  her,  saying,  doubtless,  all 
^  those  pleasant  tmngs  that  you  ladies 
like  to  hear." 

Lucy  shrugged  her  sbOulderSi 
without  answering. 

*'  Telling  you,''  continued  he,  in 
(he  same  strain,  ''that  if  you  are 
unmarried  you  are  angels,  and  that 
if  married  you  are  angels  and  martyrs 
too ;  and  it  is  really  a  subject  that 
requires  investigation,  how  the  best 
of  wives  is  not  averse  to  hearing 


her  husband  does  not  half  estimate 
her.  Don't  toss  your  head  so  im- 
patiently, my  dear  Miss  Lucy  ;  I  am 
giving  you  the  wise  precepts  of  a 
very  thoughtful  life." 

"  I  bad  hoped,  Colonel  Sewell, 
that  a  very  thoughtful  life  might 
have  brought  foith  ^easanter  re- 
flections." 

"No,  that  is  precisely  what  it 
does  not  do.  To  live  as  long  as  I 
have,  is  to  arrive  at  a  point  when 
all  the  shams  have  been  seen 
through,  and  the  world  exhibits  it- 
self pretty  much  as  a  stage  during  a 
day  rehearsal" 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  too  young  to 
profit  bv  such  experiences,  and  I 
will  wish  you  a  very  good  n^ht — 
that  is,  if  1  can  give  no  orders  for 
anvthing  you  wish." 

•'I  have  had  everything.  I  will 
finish  this  madeira — ^to  ^our  health 
— and  hope  to  meet  you  m  the  morn- 
ing, as  beautiful  and  as  trustful  as 
I  see  you  now— /tfiic*  notte,^  He 
bowed  as  he  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  pass  out,  and  she  went,  witii 
a  slight  bend  of  the  head  and  a 
faint  smile,  and  left  him. 

"How  I  could  make  you  beat 
your  wings  against  your  cage,  for 
all  your  bravery,  if  I  had  only  three' 
days  here,  and  cared  to  do  it,"  said 
he,  as  he  poured  the  rest  of  the 
wine  into  his  glass.  "How  weary 
I  could  make  you  of  this  old  house 
and  its  old  owner.  Within  one 
month— one  short  month — Td  have 
you  repeating  as  wise  saws  eveiy 
sneer  and  every  sarcasm  that  you 
just  now  took  fire  at  And  if  I  am 
to  pass  three  days  in  this  dreary  old 
dungeon  I  don't  see  how  I  could  do 
better.  What  can  he  possibly  want 
with  me  f  All  the  imaginable  con- 
tingencies he  could  conjure  up  now 
passed  before  his  mino.  That  the 
old  man  was  side  of  solitude,  and 
wanted  him  to  come  and  live  with 
them  J  iXkt  he  was  desirous  of 
adoptmg  one  of  the  children,  and 
which  of  them?  formed  a  query; 
that  he  had  held  some  correspond- 
ence with  Fossbrooke,  and  wanted 
some   explanations — a   bitter  pang. 
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that  raclced  and  tortured  him  while 
he  revolved  it ;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
came  back  to  his  iirst  gness — ^it  was 
about  his  will  he  had  sent  for  him. 
He  had  been  straok  by  the  beantf 
of  the  children,  and  asked  their 
names  and  ages  twice  or  thrice 
over;  doubtless  he  was  bent  on 
making  some  provision  for  them. 
''I  wish  I  conld  tell  him  that  Fd 
rather  have  ten  tiioasand  down, 
than  thrice  the  sum  settled  on  Guy 
and  the  girls.  I  wish  I  eould  ex- 
plain to  him  that  mine  is  a  ready- 
monej  business,  and  that  cash  is 
the  secret  of  success ;  and  I  wish  I 
could  show  him  that  no  profits  will 
stand  the  reverses  of  loans  raised 
at  two  hundred  per  cent  I  I  wonder 
how  the  match  went  off  to-day ;  Fd 
like  to  have  the  odds  that  there 
were  three  men  down  at  the  double 
rail  and  bank."  Who  got  first  over 
the  brook,  was  his  next  specula* 
tion,  and  where  was  Traffdrd  ?  "  If 
he  punished  Grescy,  I  think  I  could 
tell  tAat,"  muttered  he,  with  a  grin 
oi  malice.  ^'  I  only  wish  I  was  there 
to  see  it;"  and  in  the  delight  this 
thought  afforded,  he  tossed  off  his 
last  glass  of  wine,  and  rang  for  his 
bedroom  candle. 

"At  what  time  shall  I  call  you, 
air  f '  asked  the  butler. 

**When  are  you  stirring  hero— I 


mean,  at  what  hour  does  Sir  Wil- 
liam breakfast?'' 

^^He  breakfasts  at  eight,  sir, 
during  term ;  but  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  see  any  one  but  Miss  Lucy 
so  early." 

**I  should  think  not  Gall  me 
at  eleven,  then,  and  bring  me  some 
coffee  and  a  glass  of  rum  when  you 
come.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  «»«,'' 
said  he,  in  a  somewhat  stern  tone, 
<<that  the  Chief  Baron  gets. up  at 
seven  o'clock  ?V 

'*  In  term  time,  sir,  he  does,  every 
day." 

"Egad I  Fm  well  pleased  that  I 
have  not  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  Fd 
not  be  Lord  Chancellor  at  that 
price." 

'*  It's  very  hard  on  the  servants, 
sir — very  hard  indeed." 

**I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Sewell, 
with  a  treacherous  twinkle  of  the 
eye. 

"If  it  wasn't  that  Fm  expecting 
the  usher's  place  in  the  court,  I'd 
have  resigned  long  ago." 

"His  lordship's  pleasant  temper, 
however,  makes  up  for  everything, 
Fenton,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  true ;"  and  they 
both  laughed  heartily  at  the  plea- 
sant conceit;  and  in  this  merry 
humour  they  went  their  several 
ways  to  bed. 
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"The  question  of  tbe  external 
world"  iB  Btill,  aa  Mr.  Mill  aa/s, 
**  the  great  battle-field  of  meta- 
pbysica."  It  baa  been  ao  for  aome 
tbree  tboasand  years,  or  sinoe  tbe 
time,  whatever  date  tbat  bears, 
wben  Indian  pbilosopbers  first 
droTe-tbe  thinking  world  distracted 
^ith  their  subtle  doctrine  that  all 
we  see  and  feel  and  believe  of  the 
external  world  is  Maia  or  Delu- 
sion— that  tbe  space  without  ns,  if 
there  be  space,  is  filled  only  with 
imaginary  forms,  the  creations  of 
oar  own  senses — ^that  man  Mn  be 
conscions  only  of  his  own  thongbts 
and  feelings,  which  are  nothing  but 
properties  of  bis  own  —  tbat  be 
moves  about  in  a  world  of  bis  own 
invention,  or  rather  dreams  his 
dream  of  motion,  for  that  be  really 
moves,  or  has  anything  in  his  mode 
of  existence  so  real  as  motion,  can- 
not safely  be  predicated  of  h}m. 
Since  that  time  great  has  been 
the  struggle  in  this  battle-field ; 
nor  has  the  human  intellect  any- 
where put  forth  more  power  or  dis- 
played greater  ingenuity.  Many  an 
efibrt  has  been  made  to  bring  back 
the  solid,  comfortable,  external 
world  to  us  in  its  homely  reality — 
that  is,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  satis- 
faction of  philosophers ;  for  we  need 
not  say  that  the  multitude  without 
has  all  along  been  as  indifferent  and 
as  unconscious  of  the  debate  as  the 
external  world  itself.  These  ef- 
forts have  not,  strange  to  say,  been 
hitherto  successful.  This  battle-field 
still  resounds  with  the  ceaseless 
murmur  of  its  dream-like  contro- 
versy. Here  we  have  in  Mr.  Mill's 
book  the  last  word  spoken  on  tbe 
subject,  and  what  does  it  say  ? 
This  last  word  comes  from  one 
whom  the  voice  of  his  country  puts 
at  the  head  of  its  living  philoso- 
phers— ^it  is  uttered  in  an  age  distin- 


guished for  its  application  to  phy- 
sioal  soienoe,  and  by  one  who  has 
earned  a  large  share  of  his  reputa- 
tion by  tracing  the  processes  of 
thought,  and  prescribing  the  rules 
of  reasoning,  by  which  men  make 
discoveries  in  science — ^it  is  uttered 
by  one  who,  rightly  or  not,  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  tbe  ^  positive  ^ 
philosopher,  pre-eminently  the  lover 
of  fact,  the  disperser  of  dreams  — 
and  this  last  word,  uttered  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  age — what  is  it  ?  It 
is  the  Indian  doctrine  of  Maia  or 
Delusion  I  —  the  old  Brahminical 
no-faith,  reasoned  out  on  tbe  ad- 
vanced position  of  modern  science, 
and  by  a  master  of  logic. 

When  Mr.  Mill,  extending  the 
old  name  of  logic  to  the  inductive 
processes  of  science,  taught  men 
how  they  had  made  their  brilliant 
discoveries,  he  permitted,  or  seemed 
to  permit,  the  man  of  science  to  - 
reason  about  his  atoms  or  forces  as 
if  they  had  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  were  not  themselves  th^ 
mere  sensations,  or  thoughts  of 
sensations,  of  him  tlie  man  of 
science.  But  here,  when  Mr.  Mill 
turns  from  physics  to  metaphysics, 
he  withdraws  this  permission. 
Here  the  atoms  which  the  chemist 
so  intently  keeps  his  eye  upon, 
through  tlieir  numberless  combina- 
tions, are  dissolved  in  a  menstruum 
that  he  had  taken  no  account  of, 
are  lost  to  him  in  his  own  sensa- 
tions. These  forces  which  the  me- 
chanician measures  with  so  much 
accuracy,  lo  I  they  a/re  nothing  but 
the  force  in  his  own  arm;  not 
even  that — ^notbing  but  the  %eM<y- 
turn  in  his  own  muscle,  in  his  own 
mind.  To  such  elements,  while 
the  physicist  is  at  work  with  his 
retorts  and  crucibles  and  voltaic 
batteries,  does  be  find  the  world 
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reduced  by  a  liyal  analjBt.  Physios 
snd  metaphysics  apparently  require, 
or  prodnce,  two  very  different  con- 
ceptions of  matter.  The  astrono- 
mer and  the  geologist — like  the 
chemist  with  his  atoms — speak  of 
Btars,  and  the  snn,  and  the  earth  as 
real  ihinge  existing  in  space-^things 
whose  mode  of  existence  we  set 
ourselves  to  learn — ^things  that  ex- 
isted long  before  man  came  to  look 
at  them,  came  to  submit  his  sensi- 
tive and  intellectnal  nature  to  their 
ioflnenoe,  and  thus  produce  in  that 
twofold  nature  the  last  and  most 
marvellous  work  of  creation.  The 
metaphysician,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Mill,  refuses  all  knowledge  of 
ike  thmg^  except  as  some  product 
of  his  own  senses;  he  ensconces 
himself  within  his  sensitive  nature 
only,  and  declares  that  the  attempt 
to  &ink  of  suns,  or  worlds,  or  atoms 
as  existing,  except  as  sensations  of 
his  own,  leads  us  merely  to  delu- 
sion. 

This  discrepancy  between  physics 
and  metaphysics,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  IS  embarrassing.  Of  course 
the  metaphysician,  of  whatever 
school,  will  endeavour  to  show  that 
scientific  men  might  hold  hU  doc- 
trine of  matter,  and  yet  pursue 
their  astronomical,  or  geological,  or 
diemical  researches  with  their  old 
accustomed  zeal.  Scientific  men, 
we  may  be  certain,  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  course  by  any  doc- 
trine of  the  metaphysician,  and 
will  not  need  what  sort  of  reassur- 
ance he  may  be  able  to  afford  them. 
It  is  by  the  inquiries  into  mental 
philosophy  that  the  discrepancy 
wiH  be  chiefly  felt;  and  were  we 
bound  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Mill,  we  know  not,  for 
our  part,  how  we  should  be  able 
to  reconcile  them  with  modes  of 
thought  which  science  requires  or 
rendm  inevitable.  We  do  not, 
however,  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  accept  of  his  oondusions;  nor 
do  we  think  that  a  sound  psycho- 
logy will  leave  us  with  this  feeling 
of  discrepancy  between  physics  and 
metaphysics. 


Modem  science  aqmgns  to  matter 
no  other  properties  than  extension, 
resistance,  motion,  which  are  called 
its  primary  qualities.  What  are 
still  sometimes  called  the  secondary 
qoslities  of  matter  are  recognised 
as  the  product  of  theM  on  the  sen- 
sitive organised  creature.  Now  we 
are  of  opinion  that  these  primarr 
qualities  are  real  facts — that  extend- 
ed, resisting,  moving  things  are — 
whether  we  are  there  to  be  affected^ 
by  them  or  not.  We  learn  thedr 
existence  through  our  sensations, 
but  they  are  not  merely  other  names 
for  our  sensations.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  miBre  sensation 
engaged  in  the  process  of  forming 
these  ideas  of  extension,  resistance, 
and  motion,  and  consequently  they 
cannot  be  resolved  back  into  mere 
sensation.  They  are  from  the  first 
cognitions  as  well  as  sensations. 

Such  is  the  difference  we  have 
with  Mr.  Mill  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. We  have  preferred  to  single 
out  this  topic  from  the  many  others 
discussed  in  his  work  rather  than 
attempt  to  travel  over  the  whole 
of  its  contents.  We  shall  but  cur- 
sorily glance  at  other  portions  of 
the  book,  that  we  may  have  space 
to  examine  with  care  the  Idealism 
of  Mr.  Mill. 

There  is  no  better  and  certainly 
no  more  vivacious  manner  of  ex- 
pounding our  own  opinions  than 
by  criticising  those  of  some  distin- 
guished predecessor.  We  add  the 
zest  of  controversy  to  the  interest 
belonging  to  the  subject  itself  that 
we  treat.  Moreover,  we  define 
ourselves  mo|[e  sharply  by  this  close 
contact  with  another;  and  so  long 
as  the  spirit  of  controversy  is  sub- 
ordinated to  this  end  of  a  clear  and 
vigorous  exposition  of  our  own 
views,  it  seems  to  be  not  only  per- 
missible, but  wise  and  salutary. 
Whether  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  *  Examina- 
tion of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton,' has  altogether  restrained  the 
spirit  of  controversy  within  these 
limits — whether  he  has  not  been 
csurried  on,  in  parts  of  this  volume, 
into  needless,  pertinacious,  and  not 
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ftltogether  generous  oritidsm  —  we 
Bhall  leave  every  reader  to  judge 
for  bimeelf.  It  is  certain  that  his 
volume  gains  in  energy  and  spright- 
liness  by  the  combat  that  he  wages. 
A  critic  has  always  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person  criticised;  he  can 
choose  his  point  of  attack ;  can  leave 
the  solid  breastplate  nnassailed,  and 
direct  his  blade  to  where  some 
loosened  rivet  betrays  the  Joint  in 
the  armonr.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore — especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  occasional,  fragmentary, 
and  fitful  manner  in  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  wrote  —  if  Mr. 
Mill^B  strictures  should  be  often  as 
JQst  as  they  are  pungent.  It  is  not 
always,  however,  t£at  the  assail- 
ant remains  master  of  the  field; 
and  on  this  subject  we  have  select- 
ed for  discussion,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  elder  philosopher  holds 
his  ground,  and  holds  it  only  the 
more  securely  after  the  ineffectual 
assault  of  his  antagonist. 

No  man  of  such  great  nowers  as 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  ever  dia  so  little 
justice  to  himself.  He  wrote,  as 
we  say,  fitfully,  at  long  intervals. 
To  the  last,  his  lectures  were  un- 
finished, fragmentary  performances. 
Probably  he  supplemented  them  by 
oral  instruction  which  has  not 
found  its  way  into  print  As  they 
were  published  after  his  death,  "they 
excited  the  surprise  of  the  reader, 
who  could  scarcely  understand  how 
it  was  that  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  his  own  subject  was  so  vast, 
should  year  after  year  have  left  his 
lectures  —  which  it  was  his  plsin 
duty  to  make  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible— in  the  same  state  in  which, 
pressed  for  time,  he  had  hastily 
written  them  for  the  first  year  of 
his  professorship.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  loved  the  erudition  of  phi- 
losophy far  more  than  the  task  of 
systematically  developing  his  own 
opinions.  He  loved  thinking  over 
the  look  better  than  thinking  over 
the  pen;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  more 
agreeable  intellectual  exercise  of  the 
two.  In  the  writings  of  such  a  man, 
discrepancies    and    contradictions 


were  certain  to  appear.  Mr.  Mill 
meant,  we  are  sure,  to  be  generous; 
but  it  was,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
be  at  war  with  an  author  through  a 
large  octavo  volume  and  not  be 
sometimes  carried  farther  than  ne- 
cessary by  tiie  spirit  of  controversy. 
He  meant  to  be  generous,  and  he 
occasionally  writes  in  that  strain  of 
courteous  humility,  which  is,  at  all 
times,  a  grace  of  composition,  if  it 
is  nothing  else;  but  the  spirit  of 
strife,  the  ardour  of  the  battie, 
will  at  other  times  prevail;  the 
hand  that  is  lifted  for  a  salute, 
sometiiues  descends  in  a  blow. 
In  the  final  survey  he  takes  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  he  regrets  that  a  man 
of  so  great  erudition,  and  of 
power  so  adapted  to  the  task,  had 
not  written  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. In  the  next  paragraph 
he  remarks,  "I  imagine  he  would 
have  been  much  at  a  loss  if  he  had 
been  required  to  draw  •up  a  philo- 
sophical estimate  of  the  mind  of 
any  great  thinker.  He  never  seems 
to  look  at  any  opinion  of  a  philo- 
sopher in  connection  with  the  same 
philosopher's  other  opinions."  If 
this  was  the  nature  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  erudition,  if  such  was 
the  incapacity  of  his  mind,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  write  the  history  of  philosophy. 
He  could  only  have  been  the  Dry* 
aedugt  of  such  a  history. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  lOU's 
book  is  occupied  with  an  examina- 
tion of  that  philosophy  of  the  In- 
finite and  the  Absolute  which, 
owing  to  its  application  by  Mr. 
Mansel  in  his  lectures  on  **The 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,''  has 
lately  attracted  so  much  attention. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  we  agree 
with  Mr.  MiU  in  his  strictures  on 
the  unfortunate  line  of  thought 
into  which  the  Oxford  metaphy- 
sician was  beguiled.  Because  an 
abstraction  or  a  conception  of  some 
kind,  called  by  the  philosophers 
The  Aheolute^  was  pronounced  to 
be  altogether  unintelligible,  the 
world  at  large  were  told  that  they 
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most  resi^  the  belief,  which  all  crea- 
tion blazons  oat  to  them,  of  an  Eter- 
nal Wisdom  as  the  source  of  all 
thii^gs — ^resign  it  as  a  truth  deyeloped 
by  the  processes  of  human  reason. 
They  were  also  told  that  their  idea  of 
the  Infinite  Being  was  not  only  in- 
adequate, but  a  mere  nullity.  Mr. 
Mill  says  here,  with  admirable  force — 

*'  But  u  a  ooneeption,  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  oonoeption  of  Bomething  infinite, 
reduced  to  a  n^ation?  This  is  quite 
tnie  of  the  aensdesa  abfltmction,  *  The 
Infinite.'  That,  indeed,  is  purely  nega- 
tire,  being  formed  by  excluding  from  the 
concrete  conceptions  classed  under  it  all 
their  positiye  elements    But  in  place  of 

*  the  infinite,^  put  the  idea  of  Something 
infinite,  and  the  argument  collapses  at 
once.  Something  infinite  is  a  conception 
which,'  like  most  of  our  complex  ideas, 
contains  a  negatiye  element,  but  which 
oootains  poeltiye  elements  also.  Infinite^ 
qiaoe,  for  instance :  is  there  nothing  pee- 
itiTe  in  that  1  The  negative  part  of  this 
eonoeption  is  the  absence  of  bounds.  The 
positiye  arOf  the  idea  of  space,  and  of 
space  greater  than  any  finite  space.  So 
of  infinite  duration :  so  far  as  it  signifies 

*  without  end '  it  is  only  known  or  con- 
o^yed  negatiyely;  but  in  so  far  as  it 
means  time,  and  time  longer  than  any 
gyen  time,  the  conception  is  positiye. 
The  existence  of  a  negatiye  element  in  a 
eonception  does  not  make  the  conception 
itself  negatiye,  and  a  nonentity.  It  would 
surprise  most  people  to  be  told  that  the 
'  life  eternal '  is  a  purely  negatiye  concep- 
tion ;  that  immortality  is  mconoeiyable. 
Those  who  hope  for  it  for  themselyea 
haye  a  very  positiye  conception  of  what 
they  hope  for.  True,  we  cannot  have  an 
adequaie  conception  of  epnce  or  duration 
as  mfinite ;  but  between  a  conception 
whidi  though  inadequate  is  real,  and  cor- 
lectso  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  impossibili- 
ty of  any  conception,  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference. Sir  W.  Hamilton  does  not  ad- 
mit this  difference.  He  thinks  the  dis- 
tincticm  without  meaning.  *  To  say  that 
the  infinite  can  be  thought,  but  only  in- 
adequately thought,  is  a  contradiction  in 
offfeko  /  it  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
iiAnite  can  be  known,  but  only  known  as 
finite.'  I  answer  that,  to  know  it  as 
greater  than  anything  finite,  is  not  to 
know  it  as  finite.  The  conception  of  In- 
finite as  greater  than  any  given  quantity. 


is  a  conception  we  all  possess,  sufficient 
for  all  human  purposes,  and  as  genuine 
and  as  good  a  positive  conception  as  one 
need  wish  to  have.    .    .    . 

**  Put  Absolute  instead  of  Infinite,  and 
we  come  to  the  same  result  *  The  Abso- 
lute,' as  already  shown,  is  a  heap  of  con- 
tradictions, but '  absolute,'  in  reference  to 
any  given  attribute,  signifies  the  posses- 
sion of  that  attribute  m  finished  perfec- 
tion and  completeness.  A  Being  absolute 
in  knowledge,  for  example,  is  one  who 
knows,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term, 
everything.  Who  will  pretend  that  this 
conception  is  negative  or  unmeaning  to 
us  ?  We  cannot,  indeed,  form  an  ade- 
quate cotiception  of  a  being  as  Imowing 
everything,  since  to  do  this  we  must  have 
a  conception,  or  mental  representation  of 
all  that  he  knows.  But  neither  have  we 
an  adequate  conception  of  any  person's 
finite  knowledge.  I  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  a  shoemaker's  knowledge, 
nnce  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  shoes ; 
but  my  conception  of  a  shoemaker  or  his 
knowledge  is  a  real  conception ;  it  is  not 
a  fasciculus  of  negations.  If  I  talk  of  an 
Absolute  Being  (in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  now  employing  the  term),  I. use  words 
without  meaning ;  but  if  I  talk  of  a  Being 
who  is  absolute  in  wisdom  and  goodness, 
that  is,  who  knows  everything,  and  at  all 
times  intends  what  is  b^  for  every  sen- 
tient creature,  I  understand  perfeCtiy  what 
I  mean."— P.  46. 

With  Mr.  Mansel,  the  term  Abso- 
lute is  generally  restricted  to  that 
sense  which  Qerman  metaphysicians 
have  made  so  familiar  to  us ;  not  the 
absolute  perfection  of  any  property, 
but  that  absolute  heing  in  which  all 
things  have  their  ground,  in  which 
mind  and  matter  are  said  to  be  iden- 
ticaL  The  reader  would  williogly  have 
received  from  Mr.  Mill  some  further 
insight  into  a  question  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  matter : — How  far  is  it 
true  that  all  our  conceptions  of  being 
are  individual?  or  how  far  philoso- 
phers are  justified  in  a  fitvourite  no- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  them,  that  uni- 
versal and  veritable  Being  underlies 
all  individualities,  reducing  them  to 
what  they  call  phenomenal  beings  ? — 
whether,  to  use  a  somewhat  barbar- 
ous nomenclatiure,  our  ultimate  con- 
ception of  Being  is  IndiyiduaUsm  or 
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Uniyersalism?  It  is  the  attempt  to 
combine  the  ideas  of  a  Being  with 
Being  in  this  universal  sense,  that  is 
the  origin  of  the  puzzle  which  Mr. 
Hansel  puts  before  us.  So  prevalent 
is  this  idea  of  unfathomable  Being  at 
once  the  One  and  the  Universal,  Uiat 
even  the  Christian  theist  frequently 
detects  that  his  conception  of  God 
takes  for  an  instant  a  Pantheistic  as- 
pect, from  which,  however,  he  rapidly 
recalls  it  Mr.  Mill  would  probably  teU 
us  that  he  purposely  refrained  from 
entering  more  minutely  into  questions 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  human 
insight ;  or,  perhaps,  that  he  has  suf- 
ficiently indicated  his  opinion  by  call- 
ing the  Absolute  an  "  abstraction.'' 

Mr.  Mansel  has  unhappily  said  that 
the  moral  attributes  of  dod  do,  or 
may,  differ  from  those  of  man,  not  in 
degree  only  but  in  hindj  leaving  the 
human  reason  (in  the  face  of  any  as- 
sertion made  of  God)  without  any 
guidance  whatever.  Into  this  unhap- 
pin  ess  the  metaphysics  of  the  Oxford 

Sreacher  had  beguiled  him ;  but,  as 
[r.  Mill  remarks,  Mr.  Mansel  never 
thought  of  drawing  from  his  state- 
ment all  the  fatal  consequences  which 
might  be  deduced  from  it ;  he  uses  it 
to  parry  an  objection,  and,  having 
used  it  for  this  purpose,  h^  would 
gladly  lay  it  down.  If  goodness  in 
God  is  not  what  we  call  goodness,  we 
are  left  without  any  power  of  estimate 
ing  and  feeling  the  moral  attributes 
of  God — without  any  power  of  fram- 
ing for  ourselves,  or  understanding 
when  revealed,  a  conception  worthy 
of  our  worship.  Never  was  an  amia- 
ble and  intelligent  divine  betrayed  by 
his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  energy  of 
argument,  into  an  error  more  patent 
or  more  to  be  regretted.  Here  no  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject  can  shield  him 
from  the  blow — here  neither  the  mys- 
teries of  ontology,  nor  the  darkest 
night  of  German  metaphysics,  can 
shelter  him. 

*^  Language,**  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  has  no 
meaning  for  the  words  Just,  Merciful, 
Benevolent,  save  that  in  which  we  predi- 
cate them  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and 
unless  that  is  what  we  intend  to  express 
by  them,  we  have  no  business  to  employ 


the  words.  If,  hi  alBrming  them  of  God, 
we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  these  very  qua- 
lities, differing  only  aa  greater  in  degree, 
we  are  neither  philooophically  nor  moral- 
ly entitled  to  affirm  them  at  aU.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  qualities  are  the  same,  but 
that  we  cannot  conceive  them  as  they  are 
when  raised  to  the  infinite,  I  grant  that 
we  cannot  adequately  conceive  them  in 
one  of  their  elements,  their  infinity.  But 
we  can  conceive  them  in  their  other  ele- 
ments, whidi  are  the  very  same  in  the  in- 
finite aa  the  finite  development.  Any- 
thing carried  to  the  infinite  must  have  all 
the  properties  of  the  same  thing  aa  finite, 
except  those  which  depend  upon  the 
finiteness.  Among  the  many  who  have 
said  we  cannot  conceive  of  infinite  space, 
did  any  one  ever  suppose  that  it  waa  not 
space,  that  it  does  not  possess  all  the  pro- 
perties by  which  space  is  characterised  ? 
Infinite  space  cannot  be  cubical  or  spher- 
ical, because  these  are  modes  of  being 
nounded ;  but  does  any  one  imagine  that 
in  ranging  through  it  we  might  arrive  at 
some  region  which  was  not  extended — of 
which  one  part  was  not  outside  another — 
where,  though  no  Body  intervened,  mo- 
tion was  impossible — or  where  the  sum  of 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  was  less  than  the 
third  side?  The  parallel  assertion  may 
be  made  respecting  infinite  goodness. 
What  belongs  to  it  aa  infinite  (or  more 
properly  aa  absolute)  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know ;  but  I  know  that  infinite  goodness 
must  be  goodness,  and  that  what  is  not 
consiatent  with  goodness  is  not  consistent 
with  infinite  goodness.  If  in  ascribing 
goodness  to  God  I  do  not  mean  the  good- 
ness of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  but 
an  incomprehensible  attribute  of  an  in- 
comprehensible substance,  which,  for  aught 
I  know,  may  be  a  totally  different  quality 
from  that  which  I  love  and  venerate — and 
even  must,  if  Mr.  Mansel  is  to  be  believed, 
be  in  some  important  particulars  opposed 
to  this — what  do  I  mean  by  calling  it 
goodness?  and  what  reason  have  I  for 
venerating  it?  .  .  *.  Besides,  suppose  that 
certain  unknown  attributes  are  ascribed 
to  the  Deity  in  a  religion,  the  external  evi- 
deuces  of  which  are  so  conclusive  to  my 
mind  as  effectually  to  convince  me  that  it 
comes  from  God.  Unless  I  believe  God 
to  possess  the  same  moral  attributes  which 
I  find,  in  however  inferior  a  degree,  in  a 
good  man,  what  ground  of  assurance  have 
I  of  God's  veracity  ?  All  trust  in  a  Revel- 
ation presupposes  a  conviction  that  God's 
attributes  are  the  same  in  all  but  degree 
with  the  best  human  attributes.*' 
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This  earlier  part  of  the  volume  and  therefore  every  one  conversant 

win    engage    the    attention    of    all  with  the  literature  of  England,  and 

^oughtful  readers ;   the  latter  part  not  averse  to  these  abstruser  specu- 

is  encumhered  with  a  subject  which  lations,  must  have  been  curious  to 

interests  those  only  who  love  the  know  what  conclusiors  he  had  ar- 

intellectual  exercise    of   unravelling  rived  at  on  this  still  much-debated 

a  perplexity  simply  for  the  intellec-  question. 

tual    exercise     itself.      Discussions  On  this  subject  we  agree,  in  the 

upon  "  formal  logic "  may  be  fit  for  main,   with   Sir    W.   Hamilton  and 

mn   athlete    going  into   iraining,    or  not  with  his  critic.      But  we   shall 

seeking  an  arena  for  artificial  strife,  prefer  to  state  such  views  as  seem 

Men   who   think   because  the  pro-  to  us  correct  or  tenable  in  our  own 

blems  of  God,  nature,  and  human-  language  and  manner,  rather  than 
ity  compel  them  to  think,  will  turn  .  attempt  to  occupy  precisely  the  posi- 

fh>m  such  discussions — we  will  not  tion  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  adopt 

say  with  disdain — for  they  are  the  exactly  his  phraseology  or  his  mode 

sports  only  of  the  strong  and  vigor-  of  though^ 

OU8 ;  but  they  will  marvel  that  men  The  great  diflFerence  between  Sir 

of  strenuous  intellect,  with  the  real  W.   Hamilton  and  Mr.   Mill  lies  in 

facts  of  this  world,  of  nature,  and  this — ^the  former  upholds  the  well- 

of  man  lying  before  them,   should  known     distinction     between     the 

earnestly  contend  about  "the  pos-  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of 

sibility  of  a  Sorites  in  the  Second  matter;    he    teaches    that    in    such 

or  Third    Figure,"    or  waste    their  qualities     as     Extension,     Solidity, 

time  and  brains  over  the  like  tech-  and    Motion    we    have   not   merely 

nicalities  or  artifices  of  logic.      As  our  own  sensations  associated  with 

mn  arty  Logic,  even  in  the  most  ex-  an    outer   space,    or    an    imaginary 

tended  use  of  the  term,  and  applied  something  in   that  outer  space  (as 

to  inductive    as  well    as  deductive  is  the    case  with  what    are    called 

reasoning,   is   of  the  least  possible  secondary    qualities),    but    realities 

utility.     No  man  ever  learnt  to  rea-  that  are    in    space   itself;    realities 

son  by  its  rules,  or  avoided  blunders  whose  existence   we  learn  through 

because    all    possible  blunders  lay  otn:  sensations  and   intuitive  judg- 

ticketed  and  defined  before  him.  ments.  Mr.  Mill,  in  common  with 
And  as  a  Science^  it  is  a  part  of  the  .many  of    our    later    psychologists, 

great    science    of    psychology,    and  obliterates  this  distinction  between 

win  be  better  studied  without  than  primary    and     secondary    qualities, 

with  the  peculiar  techi^calities  that  and  pronounces    both   alike    to    be 

have  been  gathered  round  it.  nothing    l>ut    our    own    sensations. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  latter  In  this,   their    main    difference,   we 

part  of  the  work,  other  topics  intro-  entirely  agree  with  Sir  "W.   Hamil- 

daced  of  a  more  inviting  nature,  but  ton. 

we  shall  have  quite  enough  upon  our  The  observation  we  woiild  at 
hands  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  once  make  on  Mr.  Mill's  theory  is, 
central  portion  in  which  the  great  that  he  starts  fi-om  too  narrow  a 
question  is  discussed  of  the  nature  basis;  he  admits  for  his  primary 
and  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  the  elements  nothing  but  sensations, 
external  world.  In  chapters  11,  whereas  certain  judgments,  com- 
12,. and  13,  our  author  almost  quits  parisons,  perceptions  of  relations 
the  attitude  of  the  critic,  and  de-  (whatever  we  choose  to  call  them), 
votes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  are,  it  seems  to  us,  contemporary 
his  own  views  on  this  fundamen-  with  sensations.  These  are,  or  are 
tal  topic.  Mr.  Mill,  though  always  destined  to  become,  the  intellectual 
and  pre-eminently  the  philosophical  element  in  the  human  conscious- 
writer,  has  not  often  descended  to  ness.  We  shall  have  to  maintain 
tiiese  first  questions  of  philosophy,  that   out   of  sensations    only,    Mr. 
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Mill  is  unable  to  construct  for  us 
the  notion  all  mankind  have  of  a 
solid  thing  in  space.  Let  that  no- 
tion be  a  delusion  or  not,  it  cannot 
be  derived  tfom  the  elements  he 
gives  us ;  tha(  notion  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  operation  of  sensation 
and  judgment — ^if  judgment  be  a  fit 
term  to  use  here. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  select  an 
appropriate  name  for  that  intel- 
lectual element  which  we  say  is 
contemporary  .with  sensation,  and 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of 
perception;  because  all  the  intel- 
lectual operations  to  which  we  kave 
given  names  are  carried  on  upon 
the  basis  of  perception.  Thought 
almost  always  unplies,  as  one  of  its 
n^eanings,  the  memory  of  percep- 
tions; judgment  is  occupied  with 
perceptions;  comparison  is  perhaps 
the  only  word  that  in  its  ordinary 
signification  is  applicable  to  the 
case,  and  this  is  only  applicable  to 
the  perception  of  difference  in  kind 
or  d^ree  between  two  sensations. 
What  we  want  is  a  word  to  express 
such  first  perceptions  as  of  the  rela- 
tions of  time  and  space.  Some  have 
called  them  by  the  name  of  intui- 
tions. The  only  objection  to  this 
expression  is  that,  like  that  of  in- 
nate ideas,  it  seems  to  convey  the 
meaning  that  the  intuition  itself  is 
some  full-formed  conception,  where- 
as the  co-operation  of  our  sensitive 
nature  is  as  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  first  cognitions  as  that 
which  has  been  called  intuition. 
I  Intuitive  judgment  is  perhaps  as 
'  good  a  term  as  any  that  has  been 
used.  However,  all  that  the  psycho- 
logist can  do  is  to  give  the  best  ac- 
count that  he  is  abl^  in  the  least 
ambiguous  language  that  comes  to 
hand,  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  human  consciousness. 

What  is  the  account  which  a 
zoologist  or  anatomist  would  give 
of  the  way  in  which  we  attain  our 
knowledge  of  matter?  He  would 
point  to  a  nervous  system  by  which 
the  body,  so  to  speak,  filU  with  sen- 
aatwn.  The  several  nerves  affected 
simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succes- 


sion, yield  an  stssemblage  of  sensa- 
tions which  constitute  for  each 
animal  its  first  self-consciousness. 
If  the  animal  were  without  motion 
— ^had  nerve  only  and  no  muscle — 
its  self-consciousness  would  be 
limited  to  the  recognition  of  a  sensi- 
tive form,  an  area,  an  extension, 
vaguely  marked  out  by  sensations, 
some  of  which  would  be  felt  on  its 
surface,  some  in  the  interior.  But 
it  is  gifi;ed  with  motion,  and  this 
vague  sensitive  JExtension  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  realised 
before  it  is  converted,  by  the  limbs 
striking  against  other  objects  and 
against  each  other,  into  an  extended 
resisting  hody.  The  recognition  of 
other  bodies  and  of  its  own  as  a  re- 
sisting body  is  one  and  the  same  act 
Thus  far  the  anatomist  The 
psychologist,  when  he  comes  to  his 
task,  obliterates  fi'om  his  mind  all 
knowledge  of  a  nervous  system. 
He  knows  nothing  yet  of  body. 
Should  he,  by  his  own  process,  legi- 
timately acquire  that  knowledgOi 
he  may  then  look,  with  the  ana- 
tomist, on  the  nervous  system, 
and  understand  how  the  inorganic 
world,  acting  on  it,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  producing  those  per- 
ceptions he  has  been  studving  from 
toithin.  But  meanwhile  he  knows 
nothing  of  body,  nor,  we  must  add, 
of  mind  either.  Mind,  considered 
as  a  spiritual  svhstance  contrasted 
with  matter,  would  evidently  imply 
the  knowledge  of  matter  also.  He 
simply  endeavours  to  penetrate  into 
the  first  stages  of  human  ^thought 
or  feeling,  without  any  theory  of 
how  they  are  occasioned,  or  by 
what  sort  of  percipient  they  are 
felt  Now  we  apprehend  if  he  sets 
about  this  task  in  a  quite  unbiassed 
manner  he  will  find  that  the  first 
stages  of  human  consciousness  are 
precisely  such  as  the  anatomist, 
with  the  machinery  of  nerves  and 
muscl(^s  before  him,  would  predict 
We  do  not  commence  our  sentient 
life  with  sensations  felt  nowhere — 
we  certainly  have  no  memory  of 
pains  that  were  not  felt  somewhere 
— ^in  that  arena,  in  &ct,  which  we 
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come  to  call  our  body.  It  is  a  mere 
hypothesis  (though  a  hypothesis 
TeiT  generally  accepted  amongst  me- 
taphysicians bent  on  eliminating 
what  they  call  a  pure  mental  state, 
the  property  of  a  spiritual  essence), 
that  we  commence  with  sensations 
altogether  unlocalised.  We  will  not 
insist  upon  the  inability  we  have  to 
conceive  a  pain  felt  nowhere;  this 
inability,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  re> 
suit  of  long  and  obstinate  associa- 
tion of  our  pains  with  our  bodies, 
bodies  whose  existence  is  learnt  or 
imagined  by  some  subsequent  pro- 
cess. And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
very  first  sensation  could  not  be 
localised;  for  wherever  (according 
to  the  laws  of  an  organised  being) 
it  ought  to  be  felt,  no  place  can  be 
recognised  except  by  position,  and 
it  requires  two  or  more  terms  to 
give  position.  But  we  insist  on 
this,  that  no  ingenuity  whatever 
will  get  our  pains  into  our  bodies^  or 
give  us  knowledge  of  these  bodies, 
unless  we  commence  with  the  ad- 
mission that  certain  pains  and  plea- 
sures of  a  physical  order  are,  as  soon 
as  they  attain  to  any  distinctness, 
felt  in  different  parts  of  a  certain 
arena,  thus  localising  each  other. 
Now  in  this  localisation  of  sensa- 
tions, which  the  anatomist  describes 
as  the  result  of  organisation,  the 
psychologist  is  compelled  to  detect 
a  perception  of  the  relation  of  posi- 
tion: a  mental  fact  which  assumes 
to  him  the  same  primary  character 
as  sensation  itself  and  which  he 
calls,  or  may  call,  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment Some  might  be  disposed 
abruptly  to  dismiss  the  idea  that 
sensations  may  at  once  localise 
each  other  (the  relation  of  posi- 
tion being  felt  between  them), 
because  a  sensation  from  its  very 
nature  cannot  occupy  space,  it 
cannot  occupy  space  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  resisting  body  occu- 
pies space;  but  that  one  sensation 
may  be  felt  in  one  place  and  another 
sensation  in  another — that  they 
may  be  felt,  as  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, out  of  each  other — by  a 
creature  who  as  yet  knows  nothing 


of  resisting  bodies,  is  surely  con- 
ceivable. Many  writers  describe 
this  localisation  as  an  ^'acquired 
perception."  Now,  no  one  doubts 
for  a  moment  that  the  accurate 
localisation  of  our  sensations  is 
acquired  by  experience;  but  that 
experience,  we  maintain,  would 
not  be  possible  were  there  not 
some  vague  localisation  given  us 
at  once  by  simultaneous  sensations 
felt  in  different  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem. How  else  do  we  get  our 
first  idea  of  space  or  position? 
When  we  look  at  the  young  of  other 
animals  we  find  that  some,  like  the 
human  infant,  have  much  to  learn 
in  this  matter,  and  that  others 
begin  to  "feel  their  life  in  every 
limb,"  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
precision,  the  moment  they  are  bom ; 
and  this  difference  is  traced  by 
physiologists  to  the  more  or  less 
perfect  state  of  the  organisation  at 
the  time  of  birth. 

The  first  stages  of  conscious  life 
may  perhaps  be  better  represented 
to  the  imagination  in  one  of  the 
lower  animajs  than  in  the  human 
infant  Fancy  some  little  grub 
rolled  rtund  in  its  embryo  state  in 
its  close-fitting  sac  or  cell  As  life 
develops  we  must  suppose  that  in- 
ternal sensations  are  felt,  some  due 
to  the  circulation  of  fluids  in  the 
process  of  nutrition  or  growth, 
others  to  the  as  yet  useless  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  receiving  prob- 
ably their  first  stimulant  from  the 
same  processes  of  nutrition ;  and 
that  again  certain  other  sensations 
are  felt  in  the  cuticle  where  it  presses 
against  its  envelope.  At  first  we 
may  imagine  that  it  would  be  a 
mere  confusion  with  our  grub;  all 
these  sensations  indistinctly  felt 
would  blend  together,  forming,  as  it 
were,  one  sensation;  then,  as  the 
organisation  perfected,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sensations  would 
be  clearly  felt,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  would  be  felt  in  different  parts 
of  its  bod^.  Sensations  felt  simul- 
taneously m  different  parts  of  the 
body  would  constitute  the  first  clear 
consciousness  of  the  little  creature. 
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The  cell  or  sac,  or  whateter  the 
enyelope  should  Jbe  called,  opens, 
the  grub  creeps  lorth,  the  muscles 
receive  a  new  stimulus  fh>m  con- 
tact  of  the  little  feet  upon  the 
ground.  Those  muscles  whose  sen- 
sations  before  only  served  to  give 
the  creature  some  sense  of  itself, 
say  as  a  sensitive  form,  now  trans- 
port it  over  the  ground,  and  now, 
instead  of  being  pressed  on  uni- 
formly on  all  sides,  there  is  open 
space  above  and  before  it^  and  the 
pressure  takes  a  new  character.  It 
is  contrasted  with  this  empty  space. 
There  is  space  empty  and  space  full, 
a  perception  of  contrast  to  which 
it  has  been  led  by  its  sensations. 
But  the  development  does  not  stop 
here;  there  is  one  more  stage  to 
which  we  may  admit  even  our  grub. 
The  grain  of  sand  or  other  particle 
of  matter  moves  before  it  That 
full  resisting  space — ^lo!  it  was  no 
portion  of  »pttce  that  had  the  pro- 
perty of  resisting — the  space  has 
opened  and  let  out  the  resisting 
thing^  which  has  rolled  on  into  other 
space.  The  perception  is  complete. 
The  thing  is  then  in  space,  dnd  it 
itself  is  also  a  resisting  thing,  pos- 
sessing, in  addition  to  this  common 
quality  of  resistance,  its  own  special 
feelings.'*' 

Do  you  desire  to  carry  into  this 
sac  or  cell  of  the  grub  any  a  priori 
ideas  of  cause  and  substance  to 
account  for  this  perception  ?  or  will 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  upon 
it  that  the  localisation  of  its  sensa- 
tions was  altogether  an  acquired 
perception  t  We  think  you  will  do 
neither.  But  after  simplifying  the 
process  as  much  as  possible,  you 
will  admit  that  all  along,  together 
with  sensations,  there  has  been  a 
felt  relation ;  at  first  between  the 
sensations  themselves  (positing  the 
creature  in  space,  giving  some  vague 
boundaries  to  itselfX  then  between 
the  sensitive  creature  and  the  two 
epacee^  the  full  and  the  empty ;  and 


finally,  between  space  and  the 
thingy  which  by  motion  sepitrates 
from  the  AiU  space  and  becomes  a 
thing  in  spaca 

In  the  human  being,  and  perhaps 
in  the  higher  order  of  animals, 
there  is  a  further  stage — properly 
called  of  experience — ^which  finally 
establishes  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  that  thing  which  is  now  a 
free  occupant  of  space.  Such  things 
not  only  affect  tne  sensitive  creat- 
ure but  they  act  upon  each  other, 
and  they  act  upon  each  other  when 
the  sensitive  creature  is  not  there 
to  see  or  feel.  The  river  flows  when 
no  man  is  looking  at  it,  and  wears 
away  the  bank.  The  seed  will  grow 
into  the  plant  though  no  ey^ 
watches  it;  and  though  the  eye 
should  seek  to  detain  it,  the  plant 
will  die  down  again  into  the  earth. 
These  thinge  cannot  be  resolved 
into  creations  of  my  senses,  for, 
whether  my  senses  be  asleep  or 
awake,  they  are  acting  upon  each 
other,  giving  and  receiving  influ- 
ences. Independent  creatures  they 
also,  of  some  kind.  The  qualities 
hff  which  they  fiet  upon  each  other 
cannot  be  resolved  into  any  recep- 
tivity or  subjectivity  of  mine. 

The  perception  of  the  space-occu- 
pant)  whose  development  we  have 
thus  traced,  cannot,  we  repeat,  be 
resolved  back  into  our  own  sensa- 
tions, since  sensations  alone  did 
not  produce  it.  Muscular  and  tac- 
tual sensations,  into  which  Mr.  Mill 
resolves  it,  perform  an  indispen- 
sable part;  but  they  do  not  per- 
form the  only  indispensable  part 
The  idea  of  motion,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  that  of  resistance  of  motion, 
requires  perception  of  the  relation 
of  position,  and  of  change  of  posi- 
tion; the  apprehension  of  the  con- 
trast between  full  and  empty  space 
is  not  sensation;  and,  again,  when 
the  full  space  gives  out  its  occu- 
pant and  the  moving  thing  rolls  on 
from  space  to  space,  there  is  a  new 


•  Our8  is  an  ideal  grub.  We  pretend  not  to  say  what  may  be  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  h.  grub.  The  reader  can  substitute  any  creature  to  whom  he  can  assign  a 
perception  of  the  external  world  sinular  (so  far  as  it  la  carried)  to  man's. 
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rdaticMi  felt  between  this  thing 
and  space.  The  perception  canned 
therefore  be  analysed  into  any  num- 
ber of  sensations,  or  remembered  or 
expected  sensations,  and  what  other 
description  can  we  posssibly  give  of 
this  perception  than  that  it  is  a 
oognition  of  the  space-occupant? 
A  mere  sensation  may  be  described 
as  simply  a  cognition  of  ourselves 
as  sensitive  creatures ;  whatever 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing it,  the  sensation  itself  plainly 
cannot  b«  ascribed  to  anything  ex- 
ternal to  ourselves;  we  may  take 
back  the  sensation  and  shut  our- 
selves up  with  it  and  declare  we 
know  only  it.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  perception  ?  Here  we  have  not 
only  sensations  to  take  back,  but 
a  mental  conception,  a  cognition 
that  has  been  produced  by  their 
aid.  This  also  is  our  property — it 
is  our  cognition,  but  it  is  a  cogni- 
tion of  Sie  space-ocoupant.  It  is 
this,  or  it  is  nothing.  We  may 
shut  ourselves  up  with  this  idea  of 
the  resisting  moving  thing,  but  so 
long  as  the  idea  is  ours,  so  long 
must  we  have  that  belief  in  the 
external  reality  which  constitutes 
the  idea. 

''If  it  is  not  my  sensation," 
the  Idealist  may  say,  "it  is  mv 
idea.  I  know  only  my  own  idea." 
''Pardon  me,"  replies  the  Realist, 
"your  idea  was  a  perception  be- 
fore it  was  an  idea;  and  if  in  the 
perception  there  was  a  cognition 
of  an  external  reality,  the  same  cog- 
nition must  remain  in  the  idea." 

This  outline,  to  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  somewhat  more 
completeness  as '  we  proceed,  will 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  ground 
we  ourselves  would  assume  in  this 
controversy.  Whilst  criticising 
others  we  give,  as  is  but  fair,  a 
target  for  others  to  aim  at^  if  they 
should  deem  it  worth  their  while. 
We  maintain  that  the  rmsting  hody, 
ar  rather  our  consciousness  of  it, 
is  not,  and  never  was,  a  mere  sen- 
sation, or  any  number  of  sensations. 
From  the  commencement  the  per- 
ception shares  in  the  nature  of 
thought    It  is  the  product  of  sen- 


sations and  the  perception  of  re- 
lations coexistent  with  sensation. 
To  call  it  a  thought  would  be  to 
run  counter  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
language,  for  we  apply  the  term 
thought  either  to  the  memory  of 
perception,  or  to  relations  appre- 
hended between  perceptions.  There 
is  no  other  word  for  it  than  Percep- 
tion, which  can  be  no  more  con- 
founded with  Sensation  on  the  one 
hand  than  with  Thought  on  the  other. 
We  may  as  well  commente  our 
statement  of  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  by 
quoting  his  account  of  Resistance. 
Contrwy  to  the  order  of  develop- 
ment we  have  indicated — 1.  Exten- 
sion, 2.  Motion,  8.  Resistance — 
he  begins  his  analysis  of  our  ideas 
of  the  Primary  Qualities  of  Matter 
with  this  of  Resistance: — 

"  That  Resistance  is  only  another  name 
for  a  eensoHon  of  our  muecular  frame  com- 
bined vriih  one  of  touch,  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  many  philosophers,  and  can 
scarcely  any  longer  be  questioned.  When  • 
we  contract  the  muscles  of  our  arm,  ^ 
either  by  an  exertion  of  will,  or  by  an 
involuntary  discharge  of  our  spontaneous 
nervous  activity,  the  contraction  is  ac- 
companied by  a  state  of  sensation,  which 
is  different  according  as  the  locomotion 
consequent  on  the  muscular  contraction 
continues  freely,  or  meets  with  an  im- 
pediment. In  the  former  case,  the 
sensation  is  that  of  motion  through 
empty  space.  After  having  had  (let  us 
suppose^  this  experience  several  times 
repeatea,  we  suddenly  have  a  different 
experience:  the  series  of  sensation  ao- 
oompanying  the  motion  of  our  arm  is 
brought,  without  intention  or  expecta- 
tion on  our  part,  to  an  abrupt  close. 
This  interruption  would  not,  of  itself, 
nedessarUy  suggest  the  belief  in  an  ex- 
ternal obstacle.  The  hindrance  might 
be  in  our  organs;  it  might  arise  from 
paralysis  or  simple  loss  of  power  through 
fatigue.  But  in  either  of  these  cases  the 
muscles  would  not  have  been  contracted, 
and  we  should  not  have  had  the  sensa- 
tion accompanying  their  contraction.  We 
may  haVe  had  the  will  to  exert  our  mus- 
cular force,  but  the  exertion  has  not 
takra  place.  If  it  does  take  pbioe,  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  usual  muscular 
sensation,  but  the  expeeted  Msaofion  of 
locomotion  does  not  follow,  we  have 
what  is  called  the  feeling  of  Resistance, 
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or,  in  other  worda^  of  miBeiilar  notion 
impeded ;  and  that  feeling  is  the  funda- 
mental element  in  the  notion  of  matter 
which  results  from  our  common  expe- 
rience. But  simultaneously  with  this 
feeling  of  Re&ostance,  we  have  also  feel- 
ings of  touch ;  sensations  of  which  the 
organs  are  not  the  nerves  diffiised  through 
our  muscles,  but  those  which  form  a 
network  under  the  skin ;  the  sensations 
which  are  produced  by  passive  contact 
with  bodiet  without  muscular  action. 
As  these  skin  sensations  of  simple  contact 
invariably  accompany  the  muscular  sen- 
sation of  re8i8tanoe---for  we  must  touch 
the  olgeot  before  we  can  feel  it  resisting 
our  pressure— there  is  early  formed  an 
inseparable  association  between  them. 
Whenever  we  feel  resistance  we  have  first 
felt  contact ;  whenever  we  feel  contact 
we  know  that  were  we  to  exercise  mus- 
cular action  we  should  feel  more  or  less 
resistance.  In  this  manner  is  formed 
the  first  fundamental  group  of  Per- 
manent Possibilities  of  Sensation  ;  and 
as  we  in  time  recognise  that  all  our 
other  sensations  are  connected  in  point 
of  fact  with  Permanent  Possibilities  of 
Besistance — ^that  in  coexistence  with 
them  we  should  always,  by  suflldent 
search,  encounter  something.which  would 
give  us  the  feeling  of  contact  combined 
with  the  muscular  sensation  of  resist- 
ance— our  idea  of  matter,  as  a  Resisting 
Cause  of  miscellaneous  sensations,  is 
now  constituted.''— P.  219. 

Mr.  Miirs  confident  assertion,  that 
the  theory  he  is  about  to  state  is 
so  generally  admitted  that  **itcan 
scarcely  any  longer  be  questioned," 
is  curious.  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  it  had  been  re- 
ceived by  very  few.  The  theory 
takes  away  firom  us  the  belief  in  the 
external  thing  altogether,  even  the 
belief  of  an  unrepresentable  cause^ 
the  occult  substance  of  the  schools. 
It  resolves  the  external  thing  into 
Possibility  of  sensation,  which  again 
is  associated  with  a  present  sensation 
of  our  own,  not  with  an  independent 
existence  of  any  kind  in  space.  This 
is  a  theory  embraced  by  very  few,  we 
apprehend.  However,  what  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  is,  By  what  step, 
what  process,  does  Mr.  Mill  e^rolain 
the  origin  of  this  belief  or  this  Jkht' 
9ion  of  an  External  Tbmgi 


We  have  marked  in  italics  the 
expression  ^*  sensation  of  locomo- 
tion,'' that  the  reader  might  pause 
on  this.  The  muscular  sensation, 
in  its  elementary  simplicity,  sep- 
arated from  all  associations,  all 
knowledge  derived  from  other 
sources,  is  not  a  sensation  of  loco- 
motion— ^it  is  a  sensation  felt  di- 
rectly (as  we  believe)  in  the  arm 
or  the  1^  but  that  it  is  a  precursor 
of  motion  cannot  be  known  till 
motion  is  known;  the  connection 
of  the  sensation  in  the  arm  with 
motion  of  the  arm  implies  other 
knowledge  than  can  be  extracted 
out  of  one  simple  sensation. 

Mr.  Mill  would  agree  with  those 
who  assert  that  all  localisation  of 
sensation  is  acquired ;  he  must  do  so, 
for  he  undertakes,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  a  most  elaborate  process,  to  ex- 
tract the  notion  of  exteimon  out 
of  time;  which  would   have  been 

r"d  unnecessary  if  sensations  felt 
ughout  our  body  gave  us  at 
once  extension  and  some  vaguely 
defined  form.  Had  he  admitted 
this  much  knowledge  to  commence 
with,  we  could  understand  how  the 
muscular  sensation  becomes  the 
eensation  of  locomotion.  We  have 
limbs  contrasted  in  position  to  each 
other,  and  which  can  change  this 
position — ^we  have  space,  and  our- 
selves in  space.  But  a  simple 
muscular  sensation,  stripped  of  all 
relations  as  he  presents  it  to  us,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  sensation  as  yet 
unlocalised,  and  its  association  with 
Touch  would  yield  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  one  sensation  was 
followed  by  another. 

"Resistance  is  only  another 
name  for  a  sensation  of  our  mus- 
cular frame  combined  with  one  of 
touch."  But  space  is  not  a  sensa- 
tion, motion  is  not  mere  sensation, 
and  both  these  conceptions  must 
precede  the  idea  of  resistance. 

It  is  well  known  that  Condillac 
and  his  followers  resolved  judg- 
ment itself  into  sensation.  These 
psychologists  might  say  that  space 
and  motion  are  indeed  derived 
from    certain    judgments,     certain 
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felt  relations  between  onr  sensa* 
tions;  bnt  thej  wonld  add,  that 
these  judgments  are  themselyes  only 
t  kind  of  sensation.  If  so,  they  are, 
at  least,  a  quite  peculiar  kind  of  sen- 
sation. Judgment,  under  some  name 
or  other,  must  be  introduced  to  ex- 
plain ^e  facts  of  perception.  When 
the  important  contrast  is  perceived 
between  ftill  and  empty  space — ^be- 
tween spaoe  that  preyents  and  space 
that  admits  motion — (a  contrast  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  our  conception  of 
matter) — what,  we  ask,  is  the  na- 
ture of  this  specific  state  of  consci- 
ousness t  You  may  call  it  a  feeling 
of  contrast  or  9^  perception  of  contrast 
~you  may  describe  it  as  sensational 
or  inteUectual  —  the  name  matters 
not;  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it  is 
essentially  different  from  what  is 
ordinarily  understood  as  sensation. 

Let  us  proceed  to  Mr.  Mill's  ac- 
count of  extension ;  by  so  doing  we 
shall  bare  the  subject  more  fully  be- 
fore us. 

^  The.  next  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
Body  18  ExtensiGn ;  which  has  long  been 
conadered  as  one  of  the  principal  stum- 
bfingblocks  of  the  Psychological  Theory. 
Reid  and  Stewart  were  willing  to  let  the 
whole  question  of  the  intuitive  charac- 
ter of  our  knowledge  of  matter  depend 
on  the  inability  of  psychologsts  to  assign 
•ay  origin  to  the  idea  of  Extension,  or 
aialyse  it  into  any  combniation  of  sen- 
aationfl  and  reminisoenoes  of  sensation. 
8irW.  Hanilton  foUows  their  example 
in  laying  great  stress  on  this  point 

""  The  answer  of  the  opposite  school  I 
will  present  in  its  latest  and  most  im- 
pfofed  form,  as  given  by  Professor  Bain, 
of  Aberdeen,  in  the  first  part  of  his  great 
work  on  the  mind. 

"^Mr.  Bain  reoogiuses  two  principal 
kinds  or  noodes  of  discriminatiye  sensi- 
bifity  in  the  moscnlar  sense,  the  one  cor- 
nspon<fiDg  to  the  degree  of  mtensity  of 
the  muscidar  effort — ^the  amount  of  en- 
cfgy  pot  forth ;  the  other  corresponding 
to  the  duration — ^Uie  longer  or  shorter 
continuance — of  the  same  effort.  The 
fifst  makes  us  acquainted  with  degrees 
of  resistanCie ;  which  we  estimate  by  the 
intensity  of  the  muscular  enei^  required 
to  overcome  it.  To  the  second  we  owe,  in 
Kr.  Bain's  opinion,  our  idea  of  Extension. 

**  *  When  a  muscle  begins  to  contract, 


or  a  limb  to  bend,  we  have  a  distinct 
sense  of  how  far  the  contraction  and 
bending  are  carried ;  there  is  something 
in  the  special  sensibility  that  makes  one 
mode  of  feeling  for  hafif  contraction,  an> 
other  mode  for  three-fourths,  and  another 
for  total  contraction.  (Mr  feeling  of  mov- 
ing organs,  or  of  contracting  muscles,  has 
been  tUready  affirmed  to  be  different  from 
our  feeling  of  dead  tension — something 
more  intense,  keen,  and  exciting ;  and  I 
am  now  led  to  assert,  ffom  my  best  ob- 
servations and  by  inference  from  aclcnow- 
ledged  facts,  that  the  extent  of  range  of  a 
tfiovement,  the  degree  of  ehoriening  of  a 
VMiedey  U  a  matter  of  diecriminative  een^ 
eilnlity,  I  believe  it  to  be  much  less 
pronounced,  less  exact  than  the  sense  of 
resistance  above  described,  but  to  be  not 
the  less  real  and  demonstrable. 

"  *  If  We  suppose  a  weight  raised,  by 
the  flexing  of  the  arm,  first  four  inches, 
and  then  eight  inches ;  it  is  obvious  that 
the  mere  amount  of  exertion  or  expend- 
ed power  will  be  greater,  and  the  sensi- 
bility increased,  in  proportion.  In  this 
yiew  the  sense  of  range  would  simply  be 
the  sense  of  a  greater  or  less  continuance 
of  the  same  effort,  the  effort  being  expend- 
ed in  movement  We  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  there  should  be  a 
discriminating  sensibility  in  this  case ;  it 
seems  very  natural  that  we  should  be  dif- 
ferenUy  affected  by  an  action  continued 
four  or  five  times  longer  than  another.  . .  . 

"  *  If  the  sense  of  degrees  of  range  be 
then  admitted  as  a  genuine  muscular  de- 
termination, its  functions  in  outward  per- 
ception are  yery  important  The  attri- 
butes of  extension  and  scope  fall  under  its 
scope.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  feel- 
ing of  Hnear  eztenaiony  inasmuch  as  this  is 
measured  by  the  sweep  of  the  limb  or  other 
organs  moved  by  the  muscles.  The  dif- 
ference between  six  inches  and  eighteen 
inches  is  expressed  to  us  by  the  different 
degrees  of  contraction  of  some  one  group 
of  muscles ;  those,  for  example,  that  flex 
the  arm,  or,  in  walking,  those  that  flex  or 
extend  the  lower  limbs.  The  inward  im- 
pression corresponding  to  the  outward  fact 
of  six  inches  in  leng£,  is  an  impression 
arising  from  the  combined  shortening  of 
a  muscle  and  true  muscular  sensibility.  It 
'  is  the  impression  of  a  muscular  effort 
having  a  certain  continuance;  a  greater 
length  produces  a  greater  continuance  (or  a 
more  rapid  movement),  and  in  consequence 
an  increased  feeling  of  expended  power. 

"  *  The  discrimmation  of  length  in  any 
one  direction  includes  exiention  in  any  di- 
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reetion.  Whether  it  be  length,  breadth,  or 
height,  the  perception  has  precisely  the 
same  character.  Hence,  superficial  and 
solid  dimensions,  the  size  and  magnitude 
of  a  solid  object,  come  to  be  felt  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 

*' '  It  will  be  obvious  that  what  is  call- 
ed sUttation  or  Locality  must  come  under 
the  same  head,  as  these  are  measured  by 
distance  taken  along  with  direction ;  di- 
rection being  itself  estimated  by  distance, 
both  in  common  obserration  and^  in  mar 
thcmatical  theory.  In  like  manner /orm 
or  shape  is  ascertuned  through  the  same 
primitiTe  sensibility  to  extension  or 
range.'  "—P.  222. 

In  this  passage  qnoted  and  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Mill,  there  seems  to  ns  the 
strangest  confusion  both  of  language 
and  of  thought.  Every  one  is  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  longer  or 
shorter  continuance  of  a  muscular 
sensation  may  become  the  measure 
of  distance  or  extension.  But  this 
Tery  expression,  "measure  of  dis- 
tance,^' implies  that  the  distance  is 
something  different  from  the  sensa- 
tion that  measures  it.  Mr.  Bain 
avails  himself  of  familiar  and  intelli- 
gible expressions  while  he  is  explain- 
ing his  process ;  but  his  process  is 
intended  to  land  us  in  a  conclusion 
that  takes  away  all  meaning  from 
these  very  expressions.  That  con- 
clusion is  that  distance  is  nothing 
but  a  muscular  sensation  of  greater 
or  less  endurance.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  muscular  sensation,  by 
its  greater  or  less  endurance,  tneoi- 
ure%  t£M(/^— measures  its  own  greater 
or  less  endurance.  What  advance 
do  we  make  by  this  ? 

When  we  perused  Mr.  Bain's  very 
able  work,  we  thought  his  explana- 
ti(A  of  our  belief  in  the  external 
world  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
it  We  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Mill 
adopts  that  explanation.  We  reflect 
agam  on  a  theory  that  has  received 
the  sanction  of  two  such  eminent 
men;  but  renewed  reflection  only 
confirms  our  first  impression.  The* 
theory,  it  seems,  cannot  even  be 
stated  with&ut  oMuming  those  f>ery 
ideae  or  belies  of  the  external  noor^ 
which  it  means  to  ea^lain^  and  to  ex- 
plain away. 


"The  theory,''  writes  Mr.  MUl  him- 
self, "  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : 
— The  sensation  of  muscular  movement 
unimpeded  tx>n8tiitUes  our  notion  of  emp- 
ty space ;  and  the  sensation  of  muscular 
motion  impeded  constitutes  that  of  filled 
space.  Space  is  room — ^room  for  move- 
ment; which  its  German  name  Raitm 
distinctly  confirms.  We  have  a  sensa- 
tion which  accompanies  the  firee  move- 
ment of  our  organs,  say  for  instance  oar 
arm.  This  sensation  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  the  direction,  or  by  the  amount 
of  the  movement  We  have  difibrent 
states  of  muscular  sensation  correspond- 
ing to  the  movements  of  the  arm  upward, 
downward,  to  right,  to  left,  or  in  any 
radius  whatever  of  a  sphere  of  which 
the  joint  that  the  arm  revolves  round 
forms  the  centre.  We  have  also  differ- 
ent states  of  muscular  sensation  accord- 
ing as  the  arm  is  moved  more^  whether 
this  consists  m  its  being  moved  with 
greater  velocity  or  with  the  same  velocity 
during  a  longer  time ;  tmd  the  emtivaUnce 
of  tiuse  two  is  speedily  Uami  Oy  experi- 
ence. These  different  kinds  and  qualities 
of  muscular  sensations  experienced  in 
getting  from  one  point  to  another  (that 
is,  obtaining  in  succession  two  sensations 
of  touch  and  resistance,  ihs  objects  of 
which  are  regarded  as  simultaneous)  are 
all  we  mean  by  saying  that  the  points 
are  separated  by  spaces,  that  they  are  at 
different  distances  and  in  different  direo- 
tions.  An  intervening  series  of  muscular 
sensations  before  the  one  object  can  be 
reached  from  the  other,  is  the  only  pecu- 
liarity which  (according  to  this  theory) 
distinguishes  simultaneity  in  space  from 
the  simultaneity  which  may  exist  be- 
tween a  taste  and  a  colour,  or  a  taste 
and  a  smell ;  and  we  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that  space  or  extension  in  itself 
is  anythmg  different  from  that  which  we 
recognise  it  by.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  doctrine  is  sound,  and  that  the 
muscular  sensations  in  question  are  the 
sources  of  all  the  notion  of  Extension 
which  we  should  ever  obtain  from  the 
tactual  and  muscular  senses  without  the 
assistance  of  the  eye."— P.  229. 

What  can  be  meant  by  having 
"  different  states  of  muscular  sensa- 
tion corresponding  to  (he  move- 
ments of  the  arm  upward,  down- 
ward," &c.,  if  the  movements  of  the 
arm  are  to  our  consciousness  no- 
thing but  muscular  sensation? — ^if 
nothing  really  moves? — if  there  is 
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only  BenBibilitj  of  longer  and  short- 
er duration?  The  muscular  move- 
ments can  only  correspond-^to  the 
mnacolar  moyements.  Besides,  has 
Mr  Mill  supplied  us  at  this  stage 
irith  any  upward  or  downward? 
"  The  equivalence  of  the  two  is  speed- 
Oy  learnt  by  experience."  By  what 
experience  can  we  learn  that  we  do 
not  move  a  muscle  *^  more  "  during 
a  prolonged  sensation  than  during 
a  shorter  sensation  of  greater  in- 
tensity— by  what  experience  that 
does  not  imply  a  knowledge  or 
belief  of  things  in  space,  or  points 
of  resistance  in  space,  of  distailce 
between  them  and  of  motion  to  and 
fro— of  all  the  ordinarily  received 
ideas  of  matter  and  motion  ?  And 
whence  comes  the  idea  of  velocity 
if  we  are  yet  at  the  acquisition 
of  that  of  distance  or  extension? 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  start  up 
incessantly. 

Resistance,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  is  felt — we  are  then  thinking 
oidy  of  the  feeling  we  have  when 
repell^  by  the  object;  but  if  we 
were  told  that  the  resisting  body  is 
a  sensation  or  'two  sensations,  does 
any  one  recognise  in  this  a  full  ac- 
count of  what  he  finds  in  his  own 
consciousness?  He  finds  there  the 
cognition  of  a  solid  body  to  which 
he  ascribes  this  sensation  of  resist- 
ance. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this 
eognition  is  only  another  name  for 
his  feeling  of  resistance;  for  his 
idea  of  the  solid  body  is  made  up 
of  something  more  than  this  feel- 
ing of  resistance;  it  has  an  ohjeetive 
element  in  it  ^thered  from  the 
oontrast  felt  between  space  empty 
and  space  full  It  is  the  solid 
space  (a{1:erwards  known  as  the 
Bolid  thing  in  space)  that  resists. 
It  Bonnda,  if  possible,  still  more 
preposterous,  when  we  are  told  that 
extension,  or  distance,  can  not  only 
be  measured  by  a  sensation  in  the 
masde,  bnt  m  that  sensation.  We 
know  not  what  other  tests  to  apply 
to  show  the  inadequacy  of  a  mental 
analysis  than  this,  that,  adopting 
the  analysis,  no  subsequent  synthe- 
ns  can  reproduce  for  ns  the  state  of 
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consciousness  intended  to  be  ana- 
lysed, and  surely  the  test  is  applied 
here  with  irresistible  effect 

Brown,  attracted  by  its  subtlety, 
indulged  in  a  similar  speculation ; 
attempting  to  resolve  the  idea  of 
Extension,  in  fact  the  idea  of  Space, 
into  that  of  Time  or  Succession. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  exposed,  as  we 
think,  the  futility  of  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Mill  thus  alludes  to  the  theory 
of  Brown,  and  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
objections : — 

**A  theory  somewhat  similar,  though 
less  clearly  unfolded,  was  advanced  by 
Brown,  and  as  it  stands  in  his  statement, 
fell  under  the  criticism  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, who  gives  it,  as  he  thinks,  a  short  and 
crushing  refutation,  as  follows : — 

*^  *  As  far  as  I  can  find  his  meaning  in 
his  cloud  of  words,  he  aignes  thus :  The 
notion  of  Time  or  succession  being  sup- 
posed, that  of  lofiffitwHnal  extension  is 
given  in  the  succession  of  feelings  which 
accompanies  the  gradual  contraction  of  a 
muscle ;  the  notion  of  this  succession  con- 
stitutes, ipso  faeio^  the  notion  of  a  certain 
length ;  and  the  notion  of  this  length  (he 
<|Uietly  takes  for  granted),  is  the  notion 
of  longitudinal  extension  sought.  The 
paralogism  here  is  transparent.  Length 
is  an  ambiguous  tern^;  and  it  is  length 
in  space,  extensive  length,  and  not  length 
in  time,  protensive  length,  whose  notion 
it  is  the  problem  to  evolve.  To  convert, 
therefore,  the  notion  of  a  certaili  kind  of 
length  (and  that  certain  kind  being  also 
confessedly  only  length  in  time),  into  the 
notion  of  a  length  m  space  is  at  best  an  idle 
begging  of  the  question — ^is  it  not  ?  Then 
I  would  ask,  whether  the  series  of  feel- 
ings of  which  we  are  aware  in  the  gradual 
contraction  of  a  muscle  involves  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  succession  in  length 
(1)  in  time  alone  ?  or  (2)  in  space  alone  f 
or  (3)  in  time  and  space  together  ?  These 
three  cases  will  be  allowed  to  be  exhaust- 
ive if  the  first  be  affirmed ;  if  the  succes- 
sion appear  in  consciousness  a  stteeeasion 
in  time  exclusively^  then  nothing  has 
been  accomplished ;  for  the  notion  of 
extension  or  space  is  in  no  way  contained 
in  the  notion  of  duration  or  time.  Again, 
if  the  second  or  third  is  affirmed ;  if 
the  series  appear  to  consciousness  a  suc- 
cession in  length  either  in  space  alone,  or 
in  space  and  time  together,  then  js  the 
notion  it  behoved  to  generate  employed 
to  generate  itself.' " 
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Which  reasoning  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  we  hold  to  be  tolerably 
conclusive.  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  thus 
to  rebut  it : — 

"The  dilemma  looks  formidable,  but 
one  of  its  horns  is  blunt ;  for  the  very  as- 
sertion of  Brown,  and  of  all  who  hold  the 
psychological  theory,  is,  that  the  notion 
of  length  in  space,  not  being  in  our  con- 
sciousness originally,  is  constructed  by 
the  mind's  laws  out  of  the  notion  of 
length  of  time.  Their  argument  is  not, 
as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  fancied,  a  fallacious 
confusion  between  two  different  meanings 
of  the  word  length,  but  an  identification 
of  them  at  one*  Sir  W.  Hamilton  did 
not  fully  understand  the  argument.  He 
saw  that  a  eueceeeum  of  feelings,  such  as 
that  which  Brown  spoke  of,  could  not 
possibly  give  us  the  idea  of  aimuUaneout 
existence.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Brown's  argument  implied 
this  absurdity.  The  notion  of  simultane- 
ity^must  be  supposed  to  haye  been  already 
acquired;  as  it  necessarily  would  be  at 
(he  Tery  earliest  period,  from  the  familiar 
fact,  that  we  often  haye  sensations  simul- 
taneously ;  what  Brown  had  to  show  was, 
that  the  idea  of  the  particular  mode  of 
simultaneous  existence,  called  extension, 
might  arise,  not  certainly  out  of  a  mere 
succession  of  muscular  sensations,  but 
out  of  that  added  to  the  knowledge 
already  possessed  that  sensation  of  touch 
may  be  simultaneous." 

The  reader  mnst  bear  in  mind 
that  the  simnltaneons  sensations  of 
touch,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  wait 
for  this  succession  of  muscular  sen- 
sations in  order  to  be  localised, 
to  be  posited  in  space.  "These 
different  kinds  and  qualities  of 
muscular  sensation,''  he  says,  in  a 
quotation  already  made,  *^  are  all 
we  mean  by  saying  that  the  points 
are  separated  by  spaces."  Now, 
they  oonld  not  be  poinU  unless 
they  were  separated  by  spaces; 
and  their  being  separated  by  spaces 
means,  "the  different  kinds  and 
qualities  of  muscular  sensation." 
The  assertion  therefore  remains,  in 
all  its   unmitigated  paradox,  that 


suooession  in  time  gives  us,  or  is 
identical  with,  length  or  extension. 
It  is  just  this,  which  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton denies,  which  forms  one  horn 
of  his  dilemma.  Nor  do  we  see 
that  it  is  "blunted"  in  the  least. 
"If,"  says  this  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  "the  succession  of  mus- 
cular sensations  appear  in  con- 
sciousness a  succession  of  time  ex- 
clusively, then  nothing  has  been 
accomplished,  for  the  notion  of 
extension  or  space  is  in  no  yray 
contained  in  the  notion  of  duration 
oi;  time."  In  other  words,  they 
are  not  identical.  Whether  the 
horn  is  blunt  or  sharp,  can  be 
decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  each 
man's  consciousness. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  suspect 
that  we  are  entangling  them  in 
some  extreme  instance  of  analytic 
ingenuity,  and  that  Mr.  Mill  cannot 
intend  so  completely  to  obliterate 
the  external  world  as  he  seems  to 
do  in  these  few  extracts.  Let  us 
go  back  to  a  previous  chapter,  and 
re-peruse  his  broader  statements 
on  the  notion  of.  matter.  He 
says — 

"  Matter,  then,  may  be  defined  a  Per- 
manent  Possibility  of  Sensation.  If  I 
am  asked  whether  I  believe  in  matter, 
I  ask  whether  the  questioner  accepts 
this  definition  of  it.  If  he  docs,  I  be- 
lieve in  matter,  and  so  do  all  Berkleiana 
In  any  other  sense  than  this,  I  do  not 
But  I  affirm  with  confidence  that  this 
conception  of  matter  includes  the  whole 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  conunon 
world,  apart  from  philosophical  and 
sometimes  from  theological,  theories." 

Permanent  possibilities  of  sen- 
sation are,  as  Mr.  Mill  himself 
explains,  our  expectations,  our 
thoughts  of  sensation.  The  com- 
mon world  attach  these  expecta* 
tions  to  a  Something  existing  in 
outer  space.  If  the  expectationi 
or  thought  of  sensation,  were  all, 
how  comes  it  that  they  are  Uiought 


*  How  does  this  materially  differ  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  meaning,  when  he 
says  that  **  the  notion  of  extension  or  space  is  in  no  way  contained  in  the  notion  of 
duration  "?  It  is  only  a  differendfe  in  phraseology.  The  real  difference  is,  that  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  denies  the  essential  identity  of  the  two  notions,  and  Mr.  Mill  asserts 
it.    Which  is  right? 
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of  in  connection  with  the  external 
thing?  why  not  in  connection  sole- 
Ij  with  the  percipient?  presuming 
that  the  idea  of  a  percipient  re- 
mains tons. 

'*  The  belief  in  such  permanent  poasi- 
bilities  seems  to  me  to  include  all  that 
is  essential  or  characteristic  in  the  belief 
in  substance.  I  believe  that  Calcutta 
exists,  thoucrh  I  do  not  perceive  it,  and 
that  it  would  still  exist  if  everj  per- 
dpteot  inhabitant  were  suddenly  to 
loive  the  place,  or  be  struck  dead.  But 
when  I  uialyse  the  belief,  all  I  find  in 
it  IS,  that  were  these  events  to  take 
plsoe,  the  permanent  possibility  of  sen- 
aUion,  which  I  call  Calcutta,  would 
itiU  remain;  that  if  I  were  suddenly 
tiansported  to  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly, 
I  should  still  have  the  sensations,  which, 
if  aow  present,  would  lead  me  to  affirm 
that'Calcutta  exists  here  and  now.^* 

If  Calcutta  were  nothing  but  a 
**Pmnanent  Possibility,  of  Sensa- 
tion,'* it  could  have  no  existence 
except  in  a  sensitive  creature.  It 
could  not  be  thought  of  as  existing 
apart  %'om  all  observers.  The  ut- 
most that  could  be  said  for  it  would 
be,  that  any  observer  going  into 
that  region  of  space  would  recall  it' 
to  existence,  presuming  the  ordinary 
idea  of  space  as  space  is  still  allowed 
to  us.  In  consistency  with  Mr.  MilPs 
theory,  ought  space  to  be  anything 
but  the  negation  of  sensation  ? 

Mr.  Mill  has  a  very  ingenious  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  seeks  to  account  for 
the  delusion  mankind  are  under,  in 
4ncying  that  they  have,  in  their  idea 
of  matter,  any  other  real  element  of 
thought  than  groups  of  possibilities 
of  sensation.  Their  notion  of  sub- 
stance is  thus  disposed  of : — 

**  Both  philosophers  and  the  world  at 
targe,  when  they  think  of  matter,  con- 
ceive it  really  as  a  permanent  possibility 
of  sensation.  But  the  majority  of  philo- 
sophers fancy  that  it  is  something  more ; 
and  the  world  at  large,  though  they 
have  really,  aa  I  conoeiv4,  nothing  in 
their  mfaidB  bat  a  permanent  possibility 
of  seoBBdon,  would,  if  asked  the  qnea- 
tion,  undoubtedly  agree  with  the  philo- 
sophers; and  though  this  is  suffidently 
explaineidi,  by  the  tendency  of  the  human 
nund  to  infer  difference  of  things  from 


difference  of  names,  I  acknowledge  the 
obligation  of  showing  how  it  can  be  pos- 
mble  to  believe  in  an  existence  transcend- 
ing all  possibilities  of  sensation,  unless  on 
the  hypothesis  that  such  an  existenoe 
really  is,  apd  that  we  actually  perceive  it 
**The  explanation,  however,  is  not 
difficult  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that 
we  are  capable  of  all  conceptions  which 
can  be  formed  by  generalising  from  the 
observed  laws  of  our  sensations.  What- 
ever relation  we  find  to  exist  between 
any  one  of  our  sensations,  and  some- 
thing different  from  t/,  that  same  rela- 
tion we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
to  exist  between  the  sum  of  all  our  sen- 
sations, and  something  different  from 
them.  The  differences  which  our  con- 
sciousness recognises  between  one  sensa- 
tion and  another,  give  the  general  notion 
of  difference,  and  inseparably  associate 
with  every  sensation  we  have,  the  feeling 
of  its  being  different  from  other  things ; 
and  when  once  this  association  has  been 
formed,  we  can  no  longer  conceive  any- 
thing, without  being  able,  and  even  being 
compelled,  to  form  also  the  conception  of 
something  different  from  it.  This  fam- 
liarity  with  something  different  from  each 
thbg  we  know,  makes  it  luitural  and  ea^ 
to  form  the  notion  of  something  different 
from  all  things  that  we  know,  collectively 
as  well  as  individually.  It  is  true  that 
we  can  form  no  conception  of  what  such 
a  thing  can  be ;  our  notion  of  it  is  merely 
negative ;  but  the  idea  of  substance, 
apart  from  the  impressions  it  makes  on 
our  senses,  ta  a  merely  negative  one.*' 

This  subtle  train  of  thought  might 
have  a  fair  place  in  a  discussion  on  that 
occult  substance  which  philosophers 
imagine  underlying  ail  things,  which 
may  be  arrived  at  through  some  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  of  generalisation. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  this  alone  that  Mr. 
Mill  intended  to  apply  it;  though,  in 
this  case,  it  could  not  touch  the  con- 
viction of  the '  *  world  at  large. ' '  They 
see  activities  plainly  going  on  without 
them ;  they  perceive  the  palpable  dif- 
ference between  space  that  is  full  and 
space  that  is  empty — their  notion  of 
matter  never  waited  for  this  elaborate 
extraction  of  a  '^negative  idea." 

This  question  of  externality,  and 
how  (on  the  few  elements  Mr.  Mill 
starts  with  in  his  task  of  reconstruct- 
ing our  consciousness^  we  come  to 
feel  ourselves  living  tnings,  moving 
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about  in  space  with  other  space-occu- 
pants, is  never  as  it  seems  to  us,  fair- 
ly grappled  with.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  chapter  on  Belief  in  an  Ex- 
ternal World,  he  says : — 

"It  may,  perhapfl,  be  said  that  the 
preceding  theory  gives,  indeed,  some 
account  of  the  idea  of  Permanent  Exist- 
ence which  forms  part  of  our  conception 
of  matter,  but  gives  no  eiplanation  of 
our  believing  these  permanent  objects  to 
be  external  or  out  of  ourselves.  I  appre- 
hend, on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  idea 
of  anything  out  of  ourselves  is  derived 
solely  from  the  knowledge  experience 
gives  us  of  the  Permanent  Possibilities. 
Our  aensaiions  toe  carry  with  v$  wherever 
we  go^  and  they  never  exist  where  we  are 
not ;  but  when  we  change  our  place  we 
do  not  carry  away  with  us  the  perma- 
nent possibilities  of  sensation ;  they  re- 
jnain  until  we  return,  or  arise  and  cease 
under  conditions  with  which  our  pre- 
sence has  in  general  nothing  to  do.'* — ^P. 
S02. 

If  in  this  passage  an  explanation  is 
intended  of  our  conception  of  exter- 
nality, we  need  hardly  point  out  that 
the  conception  is  at  once  assumed  on 
the  very  terms  of  their  explanation. 
**  Our  sensations  we  carry  with  us 
wherever  we  go."  Here  not  only  we 
are  moving  about  in  space,  but  the 
"  wherever  we  go "  has  no  meaning 
unless  there  are  already  landmarks 
recognised  in  space.  In  mere  empty 
space  the  sensitive  creature  might 
recognise  position,  and  change  of  po- 
sition, amongst  its  ovm  IhnSs;  it  it- 
self, its  full  complement  of  limbs, 
oould  not  have  any  position,  any 
whereabouts,  in  perfectly  blank  space. 

Supposing  we  get  as  far  as  this 
knowledge  of  our  own  limbs  sufficient 
to  have  the  idea  of  space  and  motion, 
we  see  no  way  to  the  explanation  of 
the  next  step,  the  recognition  of  the 
obstacle  in  space,  except  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  obstacle  really  ex- 
ists. On  the  side  df  the  creature 
there  is  a  perceived  difference  between 
full  and  empty  space,  and  it  must 
believe  this  its  own  perception,  just 
as  certainly  as  it  must  feel  its  own 
sensation.  Both  are  of  that  class  we 
eall  primary  &ct8. 


We  shall  be  thought  by  many  of 
our  readers  to  be  arguing  out  this 
point — ^the  reality  of  matter— -of  in- 
dependent extenud  substances  or 
forces — ^with  a  most  unnecessary 
zeal.  To  them  even  the  name  of  Mr. 
Mill  will  not  make  scepticism  on 
this  subject  worthy  of  a  very  serious 
consideration.  The  scepticism,  they 
will  say,  must  be  always  quite 
harmless.  Harmless  enough  in  a 
practical  sense;  but  it  breeds  con- 
fusion in  our  thoughts,  and  it  arises 
out  of  a  too  narrow  system  of  psy- 
chology which  may  lead  to  other 
confusions  not  quite  so  harmless. 

Mr.  Bain,  who  holds  the  same 
doctrine  on  perception  as  Mr.  Mill, 
puzzles  his  readers  occasionally  with 
a  vague  embarrassing  idealism.  In 
his  ^Senses  and  the  Intellect;'  he 
says: — 

^  "There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of 
the  world  except  in  reference  to  our 
minds.  Knowledge  means  a  state  of 
mind — the  notion  of  material  things  is 
a  mental  state.  We  are  incapable  o/dis- 
ou9sing  the  existence  of  an  independent 
material  world  ;  the  very  act  is  a  contra- 
diction. We  can  speak  only  of  a  world 
presented  to  our  own  minds.  By  an 
illnsion  of  language  we  fancy  we  are  ca- 
pable of  contemplating  a  world  wMch 
does  not  enter  into  our  own  mental 
existence,  but  the  attempt  belies  itself, 
for  the  contemplation  is  an  effort  <i 
mind." 

We  cannot  think  of  the  world 
without  thinking  ourselves  as  ex- 
isting in  order  to  think  it.  But  this 
C'ln  truism  is  not  what  Mr.  Bain 
here  so  carefully  reiterated.  He 
means  that  a  man  thinking  of  the 
world  can  only  think  of  properties 
which  depend  on  him,  the  thinker 
— that  he,  the  thinker,  being  no 
longer  in  existence,  those  proper- 
ties cease  to  have  any  kind  of  ex- 
istence; for,  in  fact,  they  existed 
always  as  his  properties. 

In  this  Mr.  Bjun  is  perfectly  logi- 
cal, perfectly  consistent  with  his 
own  theory  of  perception.  But  that 
his  theory  should  lead  him  to  this 
conclusion  might  have  stirred  sub- 
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pidon  of  the  theory  itself.  Men 
do  discuss  the  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent material  world ;  they  con- 
stantly perform  this  impossibility. 
The  geologist,  and  every  man  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  gross  multi- 
tode,  are  constantly  thinking  of  a 
world  whose  existence  was  and  is 
independent  of  themselves  and  of 
all  thinkers.  They  must  be  alive 
to  think  thia  thought^  bat  l^e  very 
nature  of  their  tbonght  is  precisely 
thia,  that  the  world  existed  without 
their  thinking  it 

The  pozzle  is  a  puzzle  to  those 
only  who  have  framed  what  we 
most  pronounce  to  be  an  inade- 
quate theory  of  perception.  If  the 
primary  qualities  of  matter,  exten- 
sion, resistance,  motion,  are  uothiug 
but  my  sensations,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  think  matter  as  existing 
apart  from  the  sensitive  creature. 
But  if  I,  standing  face  to  face  with 
the  material  creation,  recognise  that 
there  are  properties  which  I  learn 
through  my  sensations  —  forces,  if 
you  will,  that  belong  in  the  first 
instance  to  space,  not  me  —  proper- 
ties which  I,  as  body,  share  only 
with  other  bodies — if  I  learn  that 
tbey  are  properties  by  which  mat- 
ter affects  matter  as  well  as  me,  the 
percipient — ^if  I,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  my  perceptions,  am  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  a  material  world 
whose  parts  are  related  to  each 
other,  and  which,  so  far  as  those 
relations  —  those  reciprocal  activi- 
ties—  are  concerned,  must  have  an 
independent  existence — the  puzzle 
no  longer  exista  My  thoughts  of 
the  world  are  a  repetition  of  my 
perceptions  of  the  world.  If  I  have 
perceived  a  world  that  exists,  that 
is  what  it  is  by  reason  of  the  rela- 
tion of  its  parts  and  their  activities 
to  each  other,  and  not  by  reason 
merely  of  its  affecting  me,  then  I 
can,  of  coarse,  think  of  a  world  as 
capable  of  existing  had  I  never 
been  there  to  peroeive  it  at  all. 

True,  the  knowledge  that  certain 
properties  of  matter  exist  or  are 
manifested  in  the  relation  between 
matter  and  matter,  is  obtained  by 


experience;  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
first  impressions  of  our  senses, 
is  not  an  intuitive  judgment.  But 
if  we  are  permitted  to  use  the 
knowledge  which  science  gives  us 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  some  of  our 
natural  impressions,  we  may  surely 
use  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  to 
confirm  the  validity  of  other  na- 
tural or  spontaneous  beliefs.  The 
science  of  optics  convinces  us  that 
the  sensation  of  colour  is  not  due 
to  any  coloured  thing— the  colour 
is  thrown  upon  the  thing  by  the 
eye ;  the  external  thing  is  the  mo- 
tion and  contact  of  some  extremely  ^ 
subtle  matter.  We^  accordingly' 
dismiss  that  first  impression  that 
the  thing  itself  is,  independently  of 
our  vision,  coloured.  But  the  same 
science  of  optics,  and  all  other 
sciences,  are  constantly  proving  that 
the  properties  of  resistance  and 
motion  are  not  pl-operties  of  the 
sensitive  creature  as  sensitive  crea- 
ture ;  they  are  not  sensations  of  his 
thrown  down  into  space;  they  are 
properties  by  which  the  inanimate 
is  constantly  acting  upon  the  in- 
animate as  well  as  the  animate. 
That  first  perception,  that  a  resist- 
ing, moving  thing  exists  in  space, 
is  confirmed  by  every  step  which 
science  takes. 

If  the  account  of  Besistance 
which  Mr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Mill  give 
be  the  correct  and  complete  one, 
the  Berkleian  hypothesis  would  in- 
deed present  a  formidable  aspect. 
A  sensation  which  I  have  in  some 
inexplicable  manner  posited  in 
space  I  can  take  back  out  of  space. 
Indeed,  it  belongs  only  to  me,  it  is 
my  exclusive  property.  But  resist- 
ance is  not  my  exclusive  property. 
Resistance  is  never  revealed  in  one 
body  only.  My  sensitive  limb 
(known  at  first,  we  must  assume, 
merely  as  a  sensitive  extension 
or  form)  and  the  obstacle  it 
comes  in  contact  with  are  both  at 
the  same  instant  revealed  to  my 
consciousness  as  resisting  bodies. 
Resistance,  therefore,  is  from  the 
first  a  relation  between  two  some- 
things in  space.    The  sensation  we 
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have  when  we  enoonnter  the  ob- 
Btaole  is  one  fact;  the  perception 
of  the  relation  between  the  obstacle 
and  the  limb  is  another  fact:  the 
two  together  constitute  perception. 

Bnt  if  perception  involves,  in  its 
verj  nature,  a  cognition,  this  cog- 
nition, we  may  be  told  —  and  we 
sometimes  are  told,  and  very  dog- 
matically— is  purely  subjective.  It 
is  subjective,  certainly,  so  far  that 
it  is  mine^  so  far  that  cognition  is 
the  property  of  a  cogitative  being ; 
but  the  belief  in  an  object,  not  me^ 
lies  in  the  cognition  itself:  the  cog- 
nition is  this  belief,  or  it  is  nothing. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  it  can  be 
subjective  in  the  sense  that  we 
can  retain  the  cognition,  or  the 
thought,  and  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  object  as  something 
in  space  beyond  us.  What  alone  can 
be  asserted  is,  that  this  belief  is  a 
delusion.  Now,  we  think- we  have 
shown  that  it  cannot  be  asserted 
to  be  a  delusion  on  the  ground  of 
any  analysis  which  resolves  it  into 
mere  sensations  of  our  own.  There 
remains,  then,  no  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion except  that  we  can  make  it. 
Men  know  what  delusion  means, 
and  can  therefore  say,  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  meaning,  that  all  beliefs 
are  delusions. 

With  a  certain  air  of  meaning; 
but  what  really  is  the  meaning 
when  we  say  of  a  primary  and  uni- 
versal belief  that  it  is  a  delusion? 
We  know  a  delusion  by  its  anta- 
gonism to  some  truth.  How  can 
we  bring  this  primary  belief  into 
antagonism  with  any  other  trutii? 
A  belief  is  said  to  be  delusive  be- 
cause it  contradicts  other  beliefs. 
How  can  the  very  conception  of 
delusion  apply  to  a  belief  that  can 
be  brought  into  opposition  with  no 
other  beliefs?  Or  can  it  be  said  of 
such  primary  beliefs  that  they  are 
simple  apprehensions,  neither  true 
nor  false,  reserving  these  terms  for 
relations  amongst  our  subsequent 
beliefs?  But  if  the  sceptic  should 
take  up  his  rest  here,  will  not  the 
logician  be  down  upon  him  with 
his  easclftded  middle,  and  teU  him 


that  they  must  be  either  true  or 
false? 

We  believe  that  in  the  primary 
qualities  of  resistance  and  motion 
we  know  matter  as  it  exists,  inde- 
pendently of  the  percipient ;  we  do 
not  say  that  we  know  all  about  mat- 
ter— ^that  we  can  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions that  can  be  asked  even  about^ 
these  properties.  And,  again,  al- 
though the  perception  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  give  some  account 
of  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, it  does  not  follow  that  our  idea 
of  matter  is  altogether  some  stereo- 
typed idea  that  must  continue  the 
same  from  age  to  age.  With  the 
progress  of  science,  the  ideas  which 
we  gather  under  the  name  of  mat- 
ter change  in  some  respects,  or  they 
are  better  defined.  Keen  disputes 
arise  amongst  men  of  science  about 
the  nature  of  matter;  but  on  all 
hands  these  disputants  allow  it  to- 
have  its  independent  existence  in 
space.  Some  delight  in  calling  re- 
sistance merely  a  forcey  and  will  ad- 
mit nothing  hut  forces  in  the  ^ace 
around  us.  They  have  not  only  re- 
jected the  old  idea  of  inert  matter — 
a  term  that,  in  its  popular  signifi- 
cation, merely  expressed  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  obstacle  and 
the  moving  body  —  but  they  Will 
have  no  passivity  in  matter,  only 
forces.  Substance,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  is  that  which  exerts  a  force. 
We  should  venture  to  add,  that 
this  substance  must  be  capable 
of  receiving  some  kind  of  impulse 
from  other  forces  prompting  its  own 
force.  There  must  be  something 
we  call  a  power  to  be  acted  on^  as 
well  as  a  power  to  €tct,  else  our  con- 
ception of  material  forces  falls  into 
utter  confusion.  However  that 
may  be,  we  see  that  the  elementary 
cognition  of  activities  existing  with- 
out us — ^activities  that  are  not  ours 
— ^is  not  disturbed  by  these  specu- 
lations, but  that  all  these  specula- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  require  it. 

What  is  gained  by  experience 
may  be  modified  by  experience. 
The  action  of  matter  on  matter  is 
to  be  only  learnt  by  experience,  and 
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our  ideas  here  may  be  expected  to 
adranoe  with  science.  Mr.  Mill  is, 
of  all  men,  the  least  likely  to  forget 
this;  jet  there  is  one  subject  on 
which  he  seems  disposed  to  pin  us 
down  to  an  immovability  which  is 
not  necessitated  by  the  subject 
itself — not,  certainly,  according  to 
his  Tiews  of  it  With  him  our 
idea  of  causation  is  a  matter  of 
experience;  it  is  the  invariable  or- 
der observed  amongst  phenomena. 
Now,  what  is  this  new  law  of  mo- 
dem science — the  conservation  of 
force?  So -far  as  regards  physical 
fiicts,  it  seems  established  :  its  at- 
tempted application  to  sensation 
and  thought  is  a  very  confused 
business.  Now,  if  this  law  be  true, 
must  it  not  modify  our  idea  of 
causation?  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
thrown  out  a  theory  of  causation 
which  is  altogether  disapproved  of 
by  Mr.  Mill.  "  We  think,"  says  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  **the  cause  to  con- 
tain all  that  is  contained  in  the 
effect,  the  effect  to  contain  nothing 
which  was  not  contained  in  the 
cause."  This,  put  out  as  an  idea 
of  causation,  present  to  all  minds, 
and  tantamount  to  a  fundamental 
law  of  thought,  we  certainly  should 
not  receive.  But  does  not  modem 
science  lead  us  to  some  conclusion 
of  this  kind?  In  addition  to  in- 
variable antecedence  and  sequence, 
is  not  there  this  also  of  an  iden- 
tity of  force  retained  through  all 
change?  Can  causation  be  now 
said  to  be  entirely  expressed  when 
we  limit  ourselves  to  mark  the  suc- 
cession of  events  ? 

Mr.  Mill  makes  some  highly  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  sense 
of  vision  and  on  the  enlargement 
of  our  conceptions  of  the  external 
world  which  we  owe  to  this  sense. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  some  examination  of 
these  remarks.  We  had  designed, 
also,  briefly  to  discuss  the  Berkleian 
theory  of  vision,  which  still  appar- 
ently holds  its  ground  with  our 
most  eminent  psychologist,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  attack  it  re- 
ceived  from  Mr.  Samuel  Bayley  in 


his  well-known  essay  on  the  subject 
We  in  the  main  agree  with  Mr.  Bay- 
ley.  Here,  also,  we  think  there  is 
no  discrepancy  between  psychology 
and  the  science  of  optics.  What  is 
given  at  once  to  the  consciousness 
by  the  organ  of  vision  is  a  luminous 
or  colour^  extension — a  form  more 
or  less  distinct  It  is  seen,  we  say, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  light 
falls — that  is,  the  eye  must  be  turned 
in  one  specific  direction  in  order  to 
feel  this  new  sensation ;  a  direction 
which,  of  course,  implies  the  know- 
ledge obtained  by  other  senses.  It 
is,  in  fact,  felt  in  that  direction  to 
which  the  eye  is  turned.  Seen  in 
that  direction,  the  hand  follows  the 
direction^  and,  arriving  at  the  object, 
fixes  its  distance.  Was  it  at  once 
localised  for  us  at  some  distance  from 
the  retina  ?  was  it  at  first  localised 
there  where  we  c^fterwards  learn  the 
retina  to  he  f — loosely  localised  there, 
and  projected  by  association  of  the 
touch  ?  Altogether  unlocalised,  from 
its  very  nature,  it  never  could  have 
been.  Light  of  one  uniform  colour 
and  brilliancy  would  give,  indeed,  no 
form,  nothing  which  could  be  called 
vision ;  perhaps  a  mere  feeling,  like 
that  of  heat,  within  the  eye.  Vision 
must  be  said  to  imply  variety  of  col- 
ours (or  the  variety  which  hght  and 
shade  produces),  and  variety  of  col- 
ours, simultaneously  felt,  range  them- 
selves beside  each  other  in  space. 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bayley  that 
we  cannot  go  back  to  a  time  when 
colour  had  ,(as  Dugald  Stewart  says) 
no  outness— \)civX  is,  was  not  felt  in 
space  at  all.  Colours  (the  plural  must 
be  kept)  at  once  bound  each  other, 
and  so  range  themselves  into  forms. 
If  we  do  not  admit  this — ^if  we  assert 
that  there  was  a  time  when  simulta- 
neous colours  could  be  felt  without 
bounding  each  other — ^it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been  always  so  felt 
The  subject  of  vision  does  {not, 
however,  immediately  touch  upon  the 
main  topic  we  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss—  the  reality  of  the  external 
world — because  however  the  coloured 
form  is  produced,  no  one  doubts  that 
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|t  is  the  production  of  the  eje.  We 
must  devote  the  remaining  space  we 
have  to  a  topic  which  cannot  be  alto- 
gether omitted.  The  complete  per- 
ception involves  the  Ego  as  well  as 
the  Non-Ego.  We  have  seen  how 
Mr.  Mill  deals  with  the  external 
world,  the  Non-Ego ;  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  curious  how  he  treats  the  per- 
cipient, the  Ego. 

There  is  a  short  but  interesting 
chapter,  entitled  '  The  Psychological 
Theory  of  the  Belief  in  Matter,  bow 
far  applicable  to  Mind.'  Of  «this 
chapter  we  must  attempt  to  give 
some  account.  After  restating  his 
views  upon  the  Non-Ego,  he  says — 

"  I  now  propose  to  carry  the  inquiry  a 
step  farther,  and  to  examine  whether  the 
Ego,  as  a  deliverance  of  consciousness, 
stands  on  any  firmer  ground  than  the 
Non-Ego ;  whether,  at  the  first  moment 
of  our  experience,  we  already  have,  in 
our  consciousness,  the  conception  of  self 
as  a  permanent  existence  ;*  or  whether  it 
is  formed  subsequently,  and  admits  of  a 
similar  analysis  to  that  which  we  have 
found  that  the  notion  of  No^Self  is  sus- 
ceptible of. 

'^  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
our  knowledge  of  mind,  like  that  of  mat- 
ter, is  entirely  relative.  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, indeed,  affirms  this  of  mind  in  a 
much  more  unqualified  manner  than  he 
believes  it  of  matter,  making  no  reserva- 
tion of  any  primary  qualities.  We  have 
no  conception  of  mind  itself  as  distin- 
guished from  its  conscious  manifestations. 
We  neither  know  nor  can  we  imagine  it, 
except  as  represented  by  the  succession 
of  manifold  feelings,  which  metaphysi- 
cians call  by  the  name  of  states  or  modi- 
fications of  mind.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  our  notion  of  mind,  as  well  as 
of  matter,  is  the  notion  of  a  permanent 
something,  contrasted  with  ^t  per- 
pctual  flux  of  the  sensations  and  other 
feelings  or  mental  states  which  we  re- 
fer to  it ;  a  something  which  we  figure 
as  remaining  the  same,  while  the  par- 
ticular feelings  through  which  it  reveals 
its  existence  change.  This  attribute  of 
Permanence,  supposing  there  were  no- 
thing else  to  be  considered,  would  ad- 
mit of  the  same  explanations  when  pre- 
dicated of  mind  as  of  matter.  The  belief 
I  entertain  that  my  mind  exists,  when  U 
U  not  feeling^  nor  thinking^  nor  conteioui 


of  iU  otoA  ezUience^  resolves  itself  into  the 
belief  of  a  permanent  possibility  of  these 
states.  If  I  think  of  myself  as  in  dream- 
less sleep  or  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
believe  that  I,  or  in  other  words  my 
mind,  is  or  will  be  existing  through 
these  states,  though  not  in  conscious  feel- 
ing, the  most  scrupulous  exammation  of 
my  belief  will  not  detect  in  it  any  fact 
actually  believed,  except  that  my  capa- 
bility of  feeling  is  not  in  that  interval 
permanently  destroyed,  and  is  suspended 
only  because  it  does  not  meet  with  the 
combination  of  outward  circumstances 
which  would  call  it  into  action :  the  mo- 
ment it  did  meet  with  that  oombmation 
it  would  revive,  and  remains  therefore  a 
Permanent  Possibility.  Thus  far  there 
seems  a  hindrance  to  our  regarding 
mind  as  nothing  but  the  series  of  our 
sensations  (to  which  must  now  be  added 
our  internal  feelings)  as  they  actually 
occur,  with  the  addition  of  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  feelings  requiring  for  their 
actual  realisation  conditions  which  may 
or  may  not  take  place,  but  which,  as  pos- 
sibilities, are  always  in  existence,  and 
many  of  them  present."— P.  205. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  we  have  no  conception  of  mind 
apart  from  its  manifestations,  apart 
from  our  consciousness;  or  if  we 
have  any  conception,  it  is  analogous 
to  that  which  philosophers  attempt 
to  form  of  matter,  when  its  primary 
qualities  are  abstracted.  In  the 
above  passage  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  the 
mind  when  it  is  not  thinking.  Some 
have  hazarded  the  hypothesis  that 
the  mind  always  thinks,  though  it 
does  Bot  remember  its  thoughts,  in 
order  that  they  may  escape  from  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  conception  of 
the  existence  of  the  mind  when  it 
does  not  think.  We  certainly  shall 
not  attempt  to  form  any  such  concep- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  that  the  real 
problem  to  be  investigated  is  what 
conception  or  belief  we  form  of  the 
mind  when  we  do  think  and  are  con- 
scious of  our  existence. 

To  this  problem  Mr.  Mill  after- 
wards comes.  Meanwhile,  he  sets 
down  before  this  permanence  of  the 
mind,  its  permanence  when  it  is  not 
thinking.     It  may  be  conceded  to 
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him  that  we  can  make  nothing  of  this 
existence,  but  this  concession  hardly 
touches  the  subject.  It  is  the  per- 
manence we  feel  m  the  consciousness 
itself— the  thread  running  through  all 
the  beads,  without  which  they  would 
have  no  coherence  or  unity — that  is 
the  great  fact  of  our  consciousness. 
Limiting  himself,  however,  to  this 
abstraction  of  an  inactive  entity,  he 
has  litUe  difficulty  in  showing  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  nothing  at  all — nothing 
that  we  can  conceive  of,  and  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  concludes  that 
mind  i»  a  mere  series  of  feelings  or 
thoughts. 

We  seem  to  be  landed  in  the  con- 
clusion of  Hume,  who,  admitting 
Berkeley's  argument  against  matter, 
turned  it  against  mind,  and  proved 
(perhaps  merely  as  a  display  of  subtle 
reasoning)  that  there  was  neither 
mind  nor  matter.  Mr.  Mill  so  far 
seriously  takes  up  this  position  that 
he  proceeds  to  defend  it  against  three 
grave  objections  which  Reid  and 
others  have  brought  against  it.  They 
contended  that  in  the  theory  of  Hume 
it  would  be  (1),  Impossible  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  existence  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  (2),  That  belief  in  immor- 
tality would  be  quite  unmeaning ;  and 
(3),  That  as  the  very  idea  of  Being 
would  be  lost,  there  could  be  no  con- 
ception of  God.  Mr.  Mill  gives  ela- 
borate, if  not  satisfactory,  answers  to 
these  objections.  We  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  the  final  result  in  which  he 
intends  us  to  rest. 

But  suddenly  (as  it  appears  to  the 
reader)  a  change  comes  over  the  spir- 
it of  his  dream.  He  bethinks  him 
of  the  conviction  of  that  permanent 
Self  which  accompanies  all  our  think- 
ing, which  is  involved  in  memory  and 
anticipation.  That  element  of  our 
c6nsciousness  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
missed, and  will  not  harmonise  with 
his  theory.  The  whole  edifice  that 
he  has  been  so  sedulously  construct- 
ing threatens  to  fall  to  the  groimd, 
and  that  by  his  own  hand. 

"  The  theory,  therefore,  which  resolves 
mind  into  a  series  of  feelings,  with  a 
background  of  possibilities  of  feeling, 
caa  efTectually  withstand  the  most  in- 


vidious of  the  arguments  directed  against 
it.  But  groundless  as  are  the  extrinsio 
objections,  the  theory  has  intrinsic  dif- 
ficulties which  we  have  not  yet  set  forth, 
and  which  it  seems  to  me  beyond  the 
power  of  metaphysical  analysis  to  re- 
move. Besides  present  feelings  and  pos- 
sibilitles  of  feeling,  there  is  another  class 
of  phenomena  to  be  included  in  an  enum- 
eration of  the  elements  making  up  our 
conception  of  mind.  The  thread  of  con- 
sciousness which  composes  the  mind's 
phenomenal  life,  consists  not  only  of 
present  sensations,  but  likewise  in  part 
of  memories  and  expectations.  Now 
what  are  these?  In  themselves  they 
are  present  feelings,  states  of  present 
consciousness,  and  in  that  respect  not 
distinguished  from  sensations.  They  all, 
moreover,  resembie  some  given  sensa^  « 
tions  or  feelings  of  which  we  have  pre- 
viously had  experience.  But  they  are 
attended  with  the  peculiarity  that  each 
of  them  involves  a  belief  in  more  than 
its  own  present  existence.  A  sensation 
involves  only  this ;  but  a  remembrance 
of  sensation,  even  if  not  referred  to  any 
particular  date,  involves  the  suggestion 
and  belief  that  a  sensation,  of  which  it 
is  a  copy  or  representation,  actually 
existed  in  the  past,  and  an  expectation 
involves  the  belief,  more  or  less  positive, 
that  a  sensation  or  other  feeling  to  which 
it  directly  refers,  will  exist  iu  the-  future. 
Nor  can  the  phenomena  involved  in 
these  two  states  of  consciousness  be  ad- 
equately expressed  without  saying  that 
tho  belief  they  include  is  that  I  myself 
formerly  had,  or  that  I  myself  and  no 
other  shall  hereafter  have,  the  sensations 
remembered  or  expected.  Tlie  fact  be- 
lieved is  that  the  sensations  did  actually 
form,  or  will  hereafter  form,  part  of  the 
self-same  series  of  states,  or  thread  of 
consciousness,  of  which  the  remembrance 
and  expectation  of  those  sensations  is 
the  past  now  present  If,  therefore,  we 
speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of  feelings, 
we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  statement 
by  calling  it  a  series  of  feelings  which  is 
aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future,  and  we 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing 
that  the  mind  or  Ego  is  something  di£fer- 
ent  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  possi- 
bilities of  them,  or  of  accepting  the  para- 
dox, that  something  which,  tz  hypoiheii, 
is  but  a  series  of  feelings,  can  he  aware  of 
itself  as  a  seriesy-^F.  211. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state 
more  clearly  the  difficulty  p  which 
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his  own  iheory  iDVolves  ub.  Mem- 
ory and  anticipation  involyo  the  be- 
lief in  personal  identity,  and  this 
personal  identity  he  does  not  think 
fit  to  describe  as  a  '*  scries  of  feelings 
aware  of  itself  as  a  series/'  The 
difficulty  is  great,  but  not  perhaps 
greater  than  some  others  by  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  not  allowed  himself  to 
bo  deterred.  How  does  he  encounter 
it? 

Strange  to  say  he  does  not  encoun- 
ter it  at  all.  He  leaves  his  theory 
and  this  awkward  fact,  which  he  ad- 
mits cannot  be  adjusted  to  his  theory, 
standing  side  by  side.  The  reader 
will  admire  the  candour  of  this  ad- 
mission, but  feel  surprised  that  the 
•  speculations  of  the  pDUosopher  should 
be  left  in  such  an  unfinished,  such  a 
disjointed  and  fractured  condition. 
The  paragraph  which  immediately 
follows  the  quotation  we  have  just 
now  made,  is  such  as  no  one  could 
have  expected  from  our  author, 
hitherto  not  wanting  in  confidence. 
The  triumphant  march  suddenly  gives 
place  to  all  the  confusion  and  disuray 
of  a  retreat. 

"  The  tmth  is,  tbat  we  are  here  face 
to  face  with  that  final  iaexplicability  at 
which,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  we 
inevitably  arrive  when  we  reach  ultimate 
facts ;  and,  in  general,  one  mode  of  stat- 
ing it  only  appears  more  incomprehen- 
rible  than  another,  because  the  whole  of 
human  language  is  accommodated  to  the 
one,  and  is  so  incongruous  with  the  other 
that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  terms 
which  do  not  deny  its  truth.  The  real 
stumblingblock  is,  t>erhap9,  not  in  any 
theory  of  the  fact,  but  in  the  fact  itself. 
The  true  incomprehensibility  perhaps  is, 
that  something  which  has  ceased,  or  is 
not  yet  in  existence,  can  still  be  in  a 
manner  present;  that  a  scries  of  feelings, 
the  infinitely  greater  part  of  which  is 
past  or  future,  can  be  gathered  up,  as  it 
were,  into  a  single  present  conception, 
accompanied  by  a  belief  in  reality.  I 
think  by  far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  accept  the  inexplicable  fact,  with- 
out any  theory  of  how  it  takes  place; 
and  when  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  it 
in  terms  which  assume  a  theory,  to  tew 
them  with  a  reservation  a$  to  their  mean- 
w^."— P.  213. 


Which  last  expedient  would  cer- 
tainly relieve  the  writer  of  some  dif- 
ficulties ;  the  reader  would  not  profit 
by  it  What  does  Mr.  Mill  mean  by 
saying  the  stumblingblock  is  not  in 
any  theory  of  the  fact,  but  in  the  &ct 
itself?  What  is  fatal  to  any  theory 
but  some  fact  that  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  theory?  which, 
after  you  have  arranged  and  system- 
atized all  other  parts,  stands  out 
apart,  and  says  to  the  theorist,  you 
profess  to  have  embraced  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  your  beautifully  simple 
statement,  and  lol  I  am  here  alto- 
gether unembraced.  Mr.  Mill  con- 
tinues— 

**  I  hav«  stated  the  difficulties  attend* 
ing  the  attempt  to  frame  a  theory  of 
mmd,  or  the  Ego,  similar  to  what  I  have 
called  the  PBychological  .Theory  of  Hat> 
ter,  or  the  Non-Ego.  No  such  difficulties 
atttend  the  theory  in  its  application  to 
matter." 

Very  true,  no  such  difiSculties  at- 
tend the  theory  in  its  application  to 
matter;  but  will  not  the  great  admis- 
sions made  with  respect  to  the  Ego 
react  to  the  disturbance  of  the  theory 
of  the  Non-Ego?  Will  not  the  ac- 
count Mr.  Mill  gives  of  Memory  neces- 
sitate some  modification  of  the  account 
he  has  given  of  Perception  ? 

A  disciple  of  Locke  would  have 
said  that  personal  identity  comes 
in  with  memory,  is  an  element  of 
memory;  but  in  order  that  there 
should  be  personal  identity  in  the 
memory  there  must  have  been  Per- 
sonality of  some  kind  in  the  Per- 
ception. I,  who  stand  thinking 
here  and  now,  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, am  the  same  person  who 
was  some  time  ago  standing  or 
walking  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  same  /;  but  there  must  have 
been  the  feeling  of  personality  both 
in  the  present  and  the  past,  in 
order  that  this  identify  of  the  two 
Egos  should  bo  felt.  We  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  consciousness  of  self 
awaits  the  development  of  memory 
and  anticipation;  and  that  is  why, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  the  ex- 
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itUnee  in  Ume^  and  not  the  eanstenee 
in  epaee^  forms  so  prominent  a  part 
of  the  idea  we  form  of  self  or  the 
Cgo.  In  proportion  as  memory 
and  anticipation  are  developed,  the 
idea  of  a  material  self  gives  place 
to  that  of  a  spiritual  sell  Nations 
and  tribes  that  have  had  no  distinct 
fiiith  in  immortality,  have  still  had 
some  notion  of  a  something  within 
them  that  belongs  rather  to  time 
than  to  space.  That  which  they 
call  self  IS  revealed  to  them  so 
laigely  in  memory  and  anticipation. 

But  memory  and  anticipation  both 
require  a  present  Past,  future,  and 
present  are  linked  together ;  I  must 
be  conscious  of  some  present  to 
think  the  past  In  order  to  perfect 
memory,  that  is,  not  only  a  passing 
of  ideas  or  images  through  the  mind, 
but  a  distinct  consciousness  that  we 
bad  them  or  lived  them  before,  we 
apprehend  that  there  must  be  some 
present  perception.  We  have  no 
true  memory  in  dreams,  or  at  least 
In  the  dreams  of  a  perfect  sleep.  We 
most  have  a  sufficient  conscious- 
Dess  of  an  actual  present  in  order 
to  have  the  contrast  of  past  time. 
This  consciousness  of  an  actual 
piesent  is,  at  least,  generally  given 
as  by  some  perceptions  constitut- 
ing {he  here  and  now.  Whether 
the  consciousness  of  some  present 
thought  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
us  tnis  relation  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past,  is  a  refinement 
we  need  not  enter  into.  In  the 
ordinary  cases  of  memory,  a  wak-^ 
iog  man  is  conscious  through  his* 
senses  of  a  present  condition  of 
existence;  he  has  this  conscious- 
ness suffidently  strong  to  form  the 
contrast  with  the  past  Well,  if 
the  remembering  man  feels  that  he 
who  now  perceives  is  the  same  as 
he  who  had  previously  perceived, 
there  must  be  in  perception  itself 
m  feeling  of  Self^  tbough  it  could 
iK>t  take,  except  through  memory, 
the  full  development  we  are  fami- 
liar with  of  a  permanent  Self. 

Thus,  by  travelling  into  the  me- 
mory, we  have  brought  back  into 
perception  this  feeling  or  cognition 


of  Self.  And  now,  how  can  we 
conceive  this  Self  without  the  con- 
tmst  of  the  NotrSelf  ?  The  external 
world  seems  brought  back  again  to 
us  by  admission  of  this  permanent 
reality  of  Sel£ 

The  answer  that  has  been  made 
to  this  difficulty  is,  that  the  mind 
projects  a  delusive  world  in  order 
to  think  itself:  which-  leads  us 
back  to  the  dogmatic  scepticism  al- 
ready discussed — the  mere  wilful 
assertion  that  all  thought  is  un- 
true. 

It  is  worth  considering  also,  that 
if  we  admit  this  reality  of  the  Ego, 
we  inevitably  form  some  idea  of  its 
nature;  that  is,  we  are  either  ma- 
terialists or  spiritualists,  or  we  con- 
ceive the  same  real  Being  to  imder- 
lie  all  phenomena  of  matter  and 
mind. 

If  we  are  materialists,  lol  we 
have  made  these  bodies  of  our  own 
realities.  And  if  our  bodies  are 
realities,  other  bodies  must  be  real- 
ities also.  For  not  only  do  other 
bodies,  in  many  points,  resemble 
ours,  but  our  bodies  are  constantly 
being  resolved  into,  and  re-com- 
posed out  o(  other  bodies. 

If  we  are  spiritualists  of  the  or- 
dinary type,  we  are  also  dualists. 
Our  Ego  implies  a  Non-Ego.  Spirit 
and  matter  reveal  each  other.  The 
belief  in  spirit  is  the  belief  also  of 
matter. 

If  we  believe  that  one  identical 
substance  underlies  both  mind  and 
matter,  we,  at  all  events,  attribute 
as  much  reality  to  the  one  as  the 
other. 

There  remains,  it  will  be  said,  a 
fourth  position,  that  of  the  Berk- 
leian,  who  believes  in  the  individual 
reality  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  re- 
jects the  reality  of  the  external 
world.  In  this  position  Mr.  Mill 
seems  reluctantly  to  leave  us;  or 
rather,  he  leaves  us  with  a  choice 
of  accepting  it  if  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  so. 

But  this  theory  of  Berkeley  or  of 
Fichte  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the 
old  dualism  of  mind  and  matter 
with   one   of  the   terms    violently 
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broken  off.  Accordingly,  it  has  other.  A  wilful  assertion  of  this 
never  held  its  ground.  In  Qer-  kind  is  no  basis  for  a  philosophy, 
many  it  was  made  a  stepping-stone  We  have  brought  our  remarks  to 
to  Pantheism,  or  what  is  sometimes  an  end.  It  will  be  seen  that  we, 
called  the  philosophy  of  the  Abso-  in  the  main,  agree  with  Sir  William 
lute.  If  a  Fichte  appeared  in  Eng-  Hamilton  in  his  views  of  our  know- 
land,  he  would  soon  be  followed  ledge  of  the  external  world,  although 
by  a  Schelling.  Whether  this  we  have  not  wished  to  bind  our- 
Schelling  would,  in  our  climate,  selves  precisely  to  his  statements; 
be  followed  by  a  Hegel  may  be  we  have  the  same  conviction  of  the 
doubtful.  reality  of  the  world  without  as  of 
The  Absolute  may  stand  its  substance  and  of  force;  mysterious 
ground,  and  for  this  reason,  that  realities,  we  must  confess ;  but  we 
we  know  nothing  abput  it.  We  at  least  know  them  as  space-occu- 
call  it  sometimes  the  Unknowable,  pants;  we  are  not  dealing  with 
But  we  know  something  about  the  mere  sensations  of  our  own.  We 
mind  of  man.  We  know,  for  in-  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned 
stance,  how  it  comes  to  think  itself,  that  we  are  confirmed  by  his  author- 
We  know  that  it  cannot  think  it-  ity  in  our  supposition  that  exten- 
self  but  by  aid  of  a  not-self.  The  sion  is  first  revealed  to  us  by  sen- 
disciple  of  Berkeley  must  say  (it  sations  felt  in  our  own  body  and 
is,  as  we  have  shown,  his  only  final  limbs.* 

response) — ^The  mind  is  to  be  trust-       Mr.   Mill,   writing  of  the  contro- 

ed  when  it   thinks    one   of  these  versy  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 

terms,  but  not  when  it  thinks  the  maintained  with  Brown,  says-- 

*  As  this  18  an  important  point  in  our  exposition,  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  few 
words  upon  it  Mr.  Bain  says,  in  his  *  Senses  and  the  Intellect,*  p.  886,  **  The 
localisation  of  our  bodily  feelings  presents  an  interesting  case  of  acquired  pcrcep* 
tion.  Previous  to  experience  we  have  no  notion  of  the  seat  of  any  local  sensation, 
as,  for  example,  a  pain  in  the  shoulder  or  the  toe.  It  is  impossible  we  should  have 
any  such  notion  instinctively ;  the  very  nature  of  the  case  forbids  it,  seeing  that  we 
cannot  connect  an  internal  feeling  with  a  picture  to  the  eye,  or  an  external  to  the 
touch  of  the  part  where  the  feeling  arises.*'  It  is  very  certain  that  mere  puns  in 
the  shoulder  and  toe  could  not  give  us  such  ideas  as  we  now  possess  of  those  parta 
of  our  body,  ideas  which  are  constantly  present  to  us  when  we  localise  our  sensa- 
tions. All  we  assert  is,  that  these  and  other  intermediate  sensations  would  at  once 
localise  themselves  in  a  certain  area  or  space.  And  what,  according  to  Mr.  Bain, 
are  the  mental  pictures  or  notions  we  subsequently  form  of  shoulder  or  toe,  but 
certain  sensations  which,  in  some  way  or  other  are  localised  ?  He  must  begin  his 
process  of  localisation  somewhere,  why  not  here  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  we  felt  ourselves  mere  exten- 
sion— extension  vaguely  marked  out  by  feelings  within  and  on  the  surface  of  our 
body  and  limbs  ?  If  there  was  such  a  time  it  was  instantaneous,  and  the  state 
described  merely  transitional.  What  our  analysis  requires  is  this  independent 
Immediate  origin  of  the  idea  of  extension.  The  movement  of  the  arm  which  brings 
it  into  contact  with  other  objects  might  be  contemporaneous  with  those  sensations 
which  give  us  our  consciousness  of  the  limb  as  sensitive  and  extended.  But  without 
this  contemporaneous  aid  how  would  movement  or  contact  have  any  significance  for 
us  ?  There  must  be  something  that  moves  as  a  foundation  for  the  idea  of  resisted 
motion  and  the  resisting  body.  There  must  be  something  that  explores  space  in 
order  that  the  space-occupant  should  be  encountered. 

Our  posldon  is,  that  just  as  we  perceive  that  sensations  follow  each  other  (which 
is  our  idea  of  Time),  so  we  perceive  that  certain  simultaneous  sensations  have  the 
relation  of  position  (which  is  our  idea  of  Space).  Unless  this  admission  be  granted, 
we  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  obtain  the  ideas  of  space,  of  motion,  of  resistance — ^how 
we  are  to  take  a  step  towards  explaining  the  belief,  or  the  delnsicm,  of  an  external 
world. 
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"Tbo  re&lly  important  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  perception  be- 
tween Brown  and  Sir  WilKam  Hamilton 
»  far  other  than  this.  It  is  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  believes  us  to  have  a 
(firect  intuition,  not  solely  of  the  reality 
of  matter,  but  also  of  its  primary  quali- 
ties— extension,  solidity,  figure,  &c. — 
which,  according  to  him,  we  know  as  in 
the  material  object,  and  not  as  modifica- 
tions of  ourselves ;  while  Brown  believpd 
tiiat  matter  is  suggested  to  us  only  as  an 
onlmown  something,  all  whose  attri- 
butes, as  known  or  conceived  by  us, 
are  resolvable  into  the  affections  of  our 
senses.  In  Brown^s  opinion  we  are  cog- 
nisant of  a  non-ego  in  the  perceptive  act, 
only  in  the  indefinite  form  of  something 
external ;  all  else  we  are  able  to  know  of 
it,  is  only  that  it  produces  certain  affec- 
tions in  us;  which  is  also  our  author's 
opinion  as  regards  the  secondary  quali- 
ties. The  difference,  therefore,  between 
Brown  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  not 


of  the  kind  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
considers  it  to  be,  but  consists  mainly  in 
this,  that  Brown  really  held  what  Sir 
William  Hamilton  held  only  verbally, 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  all  our 
knowledge.  I  shall  attempt  further  on 
to  show  that  on  the  point  on  which  they 
really  differed,  Brown  was  right  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  totally  wroM."— P. 
176. 


We  have  selected  to  be  totally 
wrong  with  Sir  William  Hamilton 
rather  than  exchange  onr  real  world 
of  matter  and  motion,  of  substance 
and  force,  for  permanent  possibU- 
ties  of  sensation,  attached  to  no- 
thing at  all — ^for  mere  thoughts  of 
sensations; — a  dreary  and  bewil- 
dering idealism.  There  can  be  no 
distinct  idea  of  mind  if  we  give  up 
all  distinct  idea  of  matter. 


BWITZBBLAND  HT  STJMHBB  AND  AUTUMN. 


PABT  III. 


"  He  who  qaalletb  at  the  tight  of  a  precipice  or  an  abyss. 
Will  never  travel  upon  the  dangerous  path  of  tUs  world." 

— Aan-in-IUBiaM. 


As  the  beading  of  a  fashionable 
French  journal,  there  is  an  engrav- 
in^  intended  to  represent  the  pur- 
smts  and  pastimes  of  the  haul 
vuHhde,  Judging  from  that  high 
authority,  it  appears  that  the  Pari- 
flian  eUgant  most  perfect  himself  in 
more  serious  arts  than  those  of 
flirtation  and  dress.  He  is  expect- 
ed to  be  a  master  of  the  small- 
sword, and  a  dead  shot  with  the 
pistoL  The  gloves  on  his  table, 
and  the  hmle  dogne  at  his  feet,  con- 
xej  an  impression  that,  under  some 
English  master,  he  has  been  study- 
ing la  loxe.  The  cards  lying  about, 
and  the  servitor  entering  with  a 
salver,  on  which  there  appears 
something  suspiciously  like  cogniac 
and  seltzer,  tell  of  deadly  nights, 
while  the  spurs  and  rifle  suggest 
the  more  manly  pursuits  of  deer- 
hunting  and  the  chase.  On  the 
one  side  he  looks  out  of  an  opera- 
l>ox,  with  a  fair  face  beside  idm; 


and  on  the  other,  he  is  seen  on  a 
yacht  driving  through  turbulent 
seas.  But,  still  more  markedly,  he 
appears  standing  waving  his  hat, 
*^  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  hea- 
vens," on  an  impossible  high  Al- 
pine peak.  The  Frenchmen  I  met 
on  the  high  Swiss  mountains  were 
all  photographers,  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris  has  admitted  the 
Alps  among  the  pursuits  of  gentle- 
men. Notwithstanding,  however, 
that  immense  condescension,  Swit- 
zerland is  one  of  the  least,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best,  known  countries 
.of  Europe.  There  is  an  'Alpine 
Journal ;'  the  Swiss  have  their 
'Jahrbuch  der  Alpen  Olub;'  and 
the  Italians,  by  whom  it  seems  the 
Matterhom  has  been  safely  con- 
quered their  '  Giornale  delle  AlpL' 
It  is  fisited  by  all  and  sundry,  and 
is  exceedingly  well  known  to  a 
small  section  of  Englbhmen  who 
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have  filept  in  hnndreds  of  its 
chlilets,  croflsed  all  its  glaciers,  as- 
cended its  high  peaks,  and  have 
described  their  stirring  adventures 
in  a  great  number  of  lively  narra- 
tives ;  yet  many  even  intelligent 
English  visitors  seemed  to  me  sooae- 
what  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
themselves  after  seeing  Ohamonni 
and  the  Righi,  Interlachen  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Alpine  Club 
have  had  so  little  to  show  in  the 
way  of  positive  results,  that  it  re- 
quired some  such  aooident  as  that 
on  the  Matterhorn  to  redeem  its 
labours  from  neglect,  and  draw 
general  attention  to  the  great  field 
for  healthy  and  exciting  exercise 
which  it  has  opened  up  by  afford- 
ing inducement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  hotels  in  lofty  positions, 
by  training  up  a  superior  class  of 
guides,  and  by  determining  the  best 
means  of  conquering  or  evading 
the  dangers  of  the  Alps.  If  the  air 
of  snowy  mountains  be  found  of 
immense  use  in  a  large  class  of  dis- 
eases, and  that  of  a  class  constantly 
on  the  increase  with  the  increase 
of  our  civilisation,  the  Alpine  Club- 
bists  will,  without  entertaining  any 
such  aim,  have  conferred  a  great 
benefit  upon  their  fellows,  and 
justified  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  mere  spirit  of  enter- 
prise is  always  fmitftil  of  import- 
ant results.  Meanwhile,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  notice  how  little 
is  known  by  the  general  public 
about  what  this  Club  has  done,  and 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  Swit- 
zerland. Becent  letters  about  that 
country  in  the  nWspapers,  even 
as  special  correspondence  in  the 
'  Times,'  have  displayed  not  a  little 
of  this  ignorance.  At  the  British 
Association  some  one  inquired  of 
Mr.  Whymper,  the  survivor  of  the 
Matterhorn  accident,  whether  ex- 
cursions in  the  high  Alps  were  not 
sometimes  dangerous.  I  several 
times  came  across  youn^  men  who 
had  never  seen  a  glacier  before, 
who  proposed,  without  guides,  to 
cross  the  Straleck  and  the  Tschingel 
glacier,  fancying  these  were  ordi- 


nary walks;  and  can  credit  the 
story  told  of  the  inexperienced 
Londoner,  who  inquired  at  Breuil 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  time 
in  crossing  the  Col  du  G^ant,  or  in 
ascending  the  Matterhorn,  which, 
he  understood,  was  worth  seeing. 
To  cap  all,  Lord  Broughaoi,  in  hSs 
address  at  the  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, has  described  ascents 
such  as  those  of  the  Matterhorn 
and  the  Jungfrau  as  "  climbing 
to  heights  whence  nothing  is  to  be 
seen." 

What  I  specially  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to,  is  the  fact  that  now  the 
high  Alps,  the  regions  of  snow 
and  ic^  can  be  explored,  so  as  to 
give  a  sufficient  idea  of  them,  even 
by  those  who  are  quite  unfit  for 
the  exploits  of  mountaineers.  By 
a  judicious  use  of  ponies,  high 
hotels,  eabanes  and  caves,  acquaint- 
ance can  be  made  with  the  wildest 
scenery  of  snowy  Switzerland,  with 
positively  less  expenditure  of  phy- 
sical energy  than  is  laid  out  by  in- 
numerable pedestrians  in  tramping 
through  hot  valleys,  and  crossing 
such  beaten  tracks  as  the  Furca 
and  the  Wengem  Alp.  Mont  Blano 
'itself — the  ascent  of  which,  some 
years  ago,  made  Albert  Smith's  for- 
tune— is  within^  the  reach  of  any 
one  who  is  a  tolerable  walker,  and 
chooses  to  spend  from  two  to  three 
hundred  francs.  By  taking  three 
days  to  this  labour,  from  the  inn 
on  the  Col  di  Vosa,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  go  ove^  more  ground  in 
one  day  than  what  is  calculated,  in 
favourable  weather,  as  six  hours' 
walking.  From  the  cdbane  on  the 
Aiguille  di  Gout6  the  distance  to 
the  summit  is  only  four  hours,  and 
the  traveller  who  feels  himself  un- 
fit for  fhrther  exertion  can  sleep  a 
second  night  in  the  eabane^  which 
he  will  probably  do  more  comfort- 
ably than  he  did  the  first  night, 
being  more  accustomed  to  the  rare- 
fied air,  and  finding  even  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  top  of  the  Aiguille 
a  relief  from  that  on  the  top  of 
Mont   Blanc,  just   as    Humboldt's 
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tn^llera,  on  descending  the^An- 
dei^  found  themselres  oppressed  by 
heftt  at  places  where  on  the  ascent 
they  bad  shivered.  It  is  only  fire 
hours  from  the  Riffel  hotel  to  the 
top  of  the  Cima  di  Jazi,  and  about 
three  and  a  half  back  agam.  The 
way  lies  chiefly  over  glacier  and 
nMy  amid  some  of  the  wildest 
scenes  presented  by  the  Monte 
Rosa  group;  after  rounding  a  crast 
of  snow  we  stand  abore  precipices 
thousands  of  fe^t  in  depth,  and  be- 
hold  Lago  Maggiore  as  if  it  lay  he- 
Death  our  feet,  while  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy  stretch  in  the 
dim  distance. 

On  entering  Switzerland  in  July, 
I  required  steps  to  enable  me  to 
mount  a  horse,  on  which  to  ascend 
the  Righi ;  and  even  at  MCtrren 
bad  no  more  idea  of  standing  on 
the  huge  ice-wall  above  ti)an  of 
pedestrianising  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon.  I  remember 
being  highly  tickled  with  a  young 
guide  at  Zweil&tschinen,  who,  after 
drding  round  me  for  some  time, 
like  a  moth  round  a  taper,  but 
deeply  engaged  in  examining  my 
boots,  at  last,  not  without  hesita- 
tion, took  me  aside  and  told  me 
privately  that  if  I  chose  to  engage' 
him,  he  would  take  me  a  little  pas- 
sage of  only  fifteen  hours  over 
snow  and  ice—a  passage  never 
crossed  by  any  one  else,  and  known 
to  himself  alone.  Not  having 
walked  fifteen  miles,  much  less 
fifteen  hours,  in  a  day  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  years,  this^offer 
was  more  amustne  than  tempting; 
bat  the  efibcts  of  Alpine  air  were 
ioon  so  beneficial  as  afterwards  to 
make  me  regret  I  had  not  taken 
down  the  guide's  name  and  address. 
Kvery  means  I  had  tried  to  regain 
health  seemed  only  to  land  me  in 
a  lower  depth,  and  it  wm  an  in- 
stinct, more  than  intelligent  reasons, 
which  led  me  towards  the  Alps, 
without  which  remedy  I  believe  I 
should  have  died,  and  where  I 
firand  at  least  some  measure  of 
tiiat  health  and  strength  for  which 
I  had  been  so-  long  seeking  in  vain. 


Even  more  rapid  and  wonderful 
effects  have  been  produced  in  other 
instances  by  Alpine  air.  Mr.  Dod- 
son,  M.P.,  says,  in  one  of  his  papers : 
**  Neither  the  breeze  of  the  Atlan* 
tic,  nor  the  clear  air  of  the  desert^ 
nor  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
Scotch  hills  or  English  downs,  can 
vie  for  one  instant  with  the  inspi- 
riting, life-giving  breath  of  the 
f lacier.  I  speak  from  experience, 
had  been  a  good  deal  out  of 
health,  and  not  a  little  out  of 
spirits,  for  two  years.  I  had  tried 
bard  work;  I  had  tried  relaxation 
from  all  work ;  I  had  tried  hygiene, 
orthodox'  medicine,  and  heretical 
cures.  Nothing  would  da  In  the 
autumn  of  1859  I  wos  persuaded 
to  try  Switzerland.  Before  I  left 
England  it  was  pain  and  grief  to 
crawl  up  a  Malvern  hill :  before  I 
had  been  six  weeks  in  Switzerland 
I  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.''  So 
also  Professor  Tyndall  mentions 
that  in  1860  bis  state  of  health  was 
such  that  the  mere  writing  of  a 
letter  or  reading  of  a  newspaper 
caused  him  the  most  alarming  gid- 
diness, and  even  when  directing  a 
note  he  had  been  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  pause,  lest  the  effort  re- 
quired to  complete  the  address 
should  cause  some  fearful  catas- 
trophe in  his  brain.  Yet,  after  a 
week  in  Wales,  and  a  few  days  in 
Switzerland,  he  was  able  to  go 
through  eighteen  hours  of  the  most 
trying  giddy  rock,  glacier,  and 
snow  work — ^making  the  terrific 
passage  from  Lauterbrunnen  to  the 
.^gischhom  hotel  over  the  Lau* 
winen  Thor  or  Gate  of  Avalanches ; 
and  after  a  few  more  similar  ex- 
cursions he  returned  to  England 
with  a  stock  of  health  which  five 
months'  constant  work  did  not 
sensibly  affect 

The  instinct  which  led  me  to  the 
Alps  soon  justified  itself;  and  I  felt 
strong  enough  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  a  guide,  taking  care  not  to 
select  one  of  those  famous  men 
who  are  ashamed  of  their  employer 
if    he  stickles   at  eighteen   hours' 
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walking,  or  does  not  go  up  a 
snowy  peak  at  least  once  a-week. 
Peter  Bohren  of  Grindelwald,  how- 
ever, a  most  famous  guide  of  this 
class,  and  a  good-tempered  amusing 
man,  is  now  open 'to  engagements 
with  unambitious  pedestrians.  Al- 
pine Glubbists  are  sometimes  blam- 
ed for  tempting  guides  by  meahs 
of  money  to  endanger  their  lives; 
but  I  should  think  any  of  the  fam- 
ous mountaineers  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy  might  retire  on  their 
laurels,  and'  make  even  a  better 
thing  of  it  by  conducting  quiet 
parties  than  by  continuing  to  lead 
in  high  ascents.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  guide  who  excels  in  dangerous 
mountain-work  has  a  passion  for 
that  kind  of  life,  and  feels  it  as  a 
species  of  degradation  to  accept  in- 
ferior employment  during  the  sea- 
son for  ascents.  On  passing  from 
the  Grimsel  to  the  Furca  I  picked 
up,  or  rather  was  picked  up  by, 
Andreas  Marti,  of  Guttanen,  who 
turned  out  a  first-rate  second-class 
guide,  not  without  some  experience 
of  difficult  mountaineering,  but  pa- 
tient, useful,  and  willing  to  adapt 
himself  to  any  pace.  At  first,  I  en- 
gaged him  only  for  that  day ;  but 
when,  on  crossing  the  Rhone  glacier, 
be  held  me  over  a  deep  moulin  in 
order  to  see  a  glacier  waterfall,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  he  might  have 
dropped  me  into  it  with  perfect  ease 
to  himself,  I  thought  it  expedient 
to  examine  his  book,  and  see  what 
were  the  testimonials  to  his  effici- 
ency and  character.  These  were 
quite  satisfactory,  and  our  day's 
engagement  lengthened  out  into 
one  which  lasted  for  weeks.  The 
good  guides  in  Switzerland  are 
now  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  districts  of  country  usually 
visited  by  travellers,  and  they  have 
to  pass  a  rather  hard  examination 
on  that  department  of  geography, 
so  there  is  no  object  in  changing 
them  as  one  advances.  Having 
got  a  suitable  guide,  it  is  best, 
and  often  cheaper,  to  keep  him 
CD.  In  this  way,  too^  a  friend- 
ly  fiuniliarity    may    be   developed, 


which  is  very  pleasant,  especially 
for  the  solitary  pedestrian,  and 
often  very  useml,  both  at  inns 
and  chftlets.  Marti  and  I  got  so 
friendly  that  he  was  almost  as  much 
a  companion  as  a  guide,  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  fully  rely  upon  him  in 
any  untoward  circumstances  which 
might  arise.  Indeed  I  experienced 
his  care  when  laid  up,  of  all  dismal 
places  in  the  world,  at  the  big  dark 
Italian  albergo  on  the  top  of  the  St 
Gotthard  Pass,  where  the  landlady 
besought  me  not  to  die,  because  it 
would  be  so  unpleasant  for  her. 
The  accommodation  there  is  rather 
peculiar,  for  it  is  excessively  cold, 
and  you  must  either  have  the  pun- 
gent wood-smoke  in  your .  eyes,  or 
else  open  the  windows.  When  I 
asked  for  breakfast,  the  landlady 
offered  me  soup  and  cheese — and 
an  Italian  breakfast  of  that  kind 
is  not  unpleasant  when  the  soup 
is  good,  and  a  little  fruit  is  super- 
added. My  experience  of  the  night 
before,  however,  had  informed  me 
that  the  potage  was  simply  hot 
water,  with  a  piece  of  brown  bread 
floating  about  in  it,  so  I  mildly  pe- 
titioned for  coffee  and  eggs.  **  Cof- 
fee ?  yes,"  she  sud,  looking  at  me 
with  that  calm  determination  ac- 
quired only  by  middle-aged  females 
with  large  families,  and  in  despe- 
rate circumstances ;  "  but  ove  f  How 
could  there  be  ove  f  Ah !  if  the 
Signer  had  only  come  six  weeks 
sooner,  then  there  was  a  gallo. 
Why,  the  galline  did  nothing  but 
lay  eggs  all  day.  But  he  was  such 
a  bold  fellow ;  she  had  often  spoken 
to  him  about  his  temerity ;  he 
would  go  in  among  the  horses'  feet 
and  had  got  killed.  To  be  sure 
there  was  a  gallettinOy  but  the  very 
hens  drove  him  away  from  his  food 
— ^how  could  he  lay  eggs  ?''  All  this, 
and  much  more,  was  poured  out  in 
the  most  voluble,  distinctly-pro- 
nounced Italian,  and  so  as  to  put 
me  entirely  in  the-  wrong.  I  must 
do  the  old  lady,  however,  the  justice 
to  say  that  when  I  was  ill  she  was 
exceedingly  kind,  and  charged  me 
at   the   rate   of    three^fourths   less 
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than  she  had  done  in  a  bill  I  had 
previously  paid  to  her. 

The  St  Qotthard  is  a  famons  place 
for  breeding  large  dogs,  much  more 
so  than  tlie  St  Bernard  hospice, 
and  I  examined  the  stook  there. 
More  of  the  Terre  Neuve  or  New- 
foundland breed  was  visible  in  them 
than  anj  other,  and  tbey  were  all 
black-and- white.  For  puppies  under 
«ix  weeks  or  two  months  old,  of 
wMch  there  was  a  large  stock,  the 
owner  wanted  a  hundred  francs 
each,  which  was  an  exorbitant 
price;  and  for  two-year-olds,  not 
very  remarkable  animals,  he  asked 
five  hundred.  The  only  splendid 
animal  among  the  lot  was  a  very 
large  ferocious  four-year-old — a  per- 
fect lion,  with  a  big  brain.  Under 
examination  he  kept  up  a  protest- 
ing under-growl,  like  rolling  thun- 
der ;  and  the  people  said  he  was  so 
valuable  in  finding  out  travellers 
lost  in  the  snow  that  they  could  not 
think  of  selling  him.  Marti  drily 
observed  after,  we  left,  that  it  was 
just  as  well  we  had  not  been  able 
to  get  the  dog,  for  if  we  had  we 
should  have  had  to  go  where  it 
pleased,  and  not  where  we  chose. 
From  the  St  Gotthard  it  is  not 
at  all  laborious  to  ascend  Monte 
Fibia,  about  nine  thousand  feet 
high;  and,  the  latter  half  of  the 
ascent  being  over  rock  and  glacier, 
this  mountain  affords  a  very  good 
pons  asinorum  for  the  high  Alps. 
The  view  was  a  good  deal  obscured 
when  I  reached  the  summit;  but 
Monte  Fibia  is  the  centre  of  the 
St  Gotthard  group,  and  that  group 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
the  Alps — a  fact  to  which  Goethe 
called  attention.  Through  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Reuss,  and 
the  Ticino,  snows  melt  from  it  into 
the  North  Sea,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Adriatic,  so  that,  orologi- 
cally,  it  affords  the  most  central 
position  in  Western  Europe,  be- 
sides presenting  many  interesting 
views.  The  Canton  Ticino  is  not 
ran  upon  by  tourists,  except  those 
who  are  orossing  by  the  St  Gotthard 
road  into  Italy,  and  affords  many 
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fine  excursions.  I  was  specially 
struck  among  the  Leopontine  Alps 
with  the  Val  Bedretto,  which  af- 
fords signal  manifestations  of  the 
destructive  power  of  avalanches, 
and  by  the  fine  grassy  slopes  of  the 
Fasso  di  San  Giacomo.  At  the 
splendid  waterfall  of  the  Tosa,  in 
Piedmont,  an  inn  has  recently 
been  opened,  and  it  is  well 
worth  while  descending  *  the  For- 
mazza  valley  a  little  way  to  mark 
the  change  from  Alpine  to  Italian 
vegetation.  The  return  to  Swit- 
zerland over  the  Gries  glacier  is 
not  at  all  difficult,  though  that 
glacier  has  gained  an  unenviable 
reputation  from  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance upon  it,  in  1849,  of  Dr. 
Wohlfahrt  and  the  MM.  Leonard. 
They  were  without  a  guide;  but 
the  portion  of  the  glacier  to  be 
crossed  is  so  short  and  easy,  that 
by  far  the  most  probable  explan- 
ation of  their  fate  is  the  popular 
supposition  that  they  were  mur- 
dered. No  trace  whatever  of  them 
was  found,  and  the  theory  that  they 
were  lost  in  a  snow-storm  is  un- 
likely. This  was  the  only  regular 
pass  among  the  Alps  on  which  I 
met  not  a  single  traveller ;  and.  at 
the  inn  over  the  Tosa  Falls  th^re 
were  only  a  couple  of  Italians, 
and  an  Italian  corporal's  guard.. 
One  of  the  travellers  possessed  a 
house  on  the  field  of  Mc^enta ;  and 
the  chief  thing  which  appeared  to> 
have  struck  him  in  connection  with 
that  famons  battle,  was  the  amount 
of  brandy  which  the  French  troops 
consumed.  With  the  regiment 
quartered. on  his  grounds,  he  said 
it  was  eogniaCj  tempre  eogniae  all 
day,  from  the  colonel  to  the  drum- 
mer-boy; and,  inspired  by  tie  ex- 
ample of  these  heroes,  he  ventured 
himself  on  a  small  nip,  of  the  effects 
of  which  he  did  not  fail  bitterly  to 
complain  next  morning.  The  Tosa 
Falls  descend  in  three  sheets  about 
500  feet  over  a  surface  of  about 
1000 ;  and  a  striking  peculiarity 
about  them  is,  that  you  could  step 
off  the  path  and  lie  down  on  the 
torrent's  smoothness,  within  a  few 
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feet  of  the  point  where  it  dashes 
over,  without  knowing,  except  from 
the  Bonnd,  that  any  fall  was  near. 

Being  anxioas,  after  some  farther 
minor  practice,  to  make  at  least 
one  long  excqrsion,  which  might 
serve  to  afford  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  high  Alps,  I  selected  the  Aletsch 
glacier,  the  largest  in  Earope,  and 
took  adv!^iitage  of  the  Fanlberg 
Oave  as  a  starting  point  from 
whence  I  might  reach  the  top  of 
the  great  ice- wall  of  the  Bernese 
Oherland.  On  looking  at  a  good 
raised  map  of  Central  Europe,  we 
aee  that  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
Rhone  valley  there  rises  an  enor- 
mous group  of  mountains  and  gla- 
ciers, having  a  remarkable  similar- 
ity in  the  general  direction  of  their 
principal  ridges  and  valleys,  and 
thongh  in  no  individual  summit 
rising  quite  to  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc,  yet  superior  to  the  Mont 
Blanc  group  in  extent  and  grandeur. 
These  two  groups  of  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Bernese  Valaisian  Oher- 
land have  a  very  similar  geological 
structure,  and  have  also  this  in 
common,  that  they  rise  in  a  com- 
paratively gradual  manner  fcom  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  or  fronting 
each  other,  but  have  a  terrific  fall 
on  their  external  sides.  It  would 
^almost  seem  as  if  some  immense 
power  had  forced  up  the  two  groups 
right  and  left  out  of  one  common 
bM,  to  stand  as  giant  sentinels, 
the  one  set  watching  southward, 
and  the  other  northward,  over 
Earope.  '  Proceeding  from  the 
Rhone  river,  great  valleys,  huge 
glaciers,  and  long  slopes  of  frozen 
snow  take  us  up  by  comparatively 
easy,  yet  still  not  altogether  safe, 
ascents  to  icy  ridges,  the  coping  of 
tremendous  sudden  precipices,  be- 
neath which  lie,  according  to  the 
group  we  have  chosen,  the  lakes 
and  plains  of  Italy,  or  the  lakes 
and  great  plain  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  reserved  only  for  very  ac- 
tive mountaineers  to  ascend  the 
Bernese  wall  from  the  north  or 
the  Monte  Rosa  wall  from  the 
south;  but  taking  the  other  sides 


the  feat  is  much  easier  ;  and  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  ^ggischhorn, 
looking  up  the  long  Aletsch  glacier 
and  its  tributaries  to  the  white  sum- 
mits of  the  Aletschhoro,  the  Jung- 
frau,  the  Eiger,  and  the  Monch,  I 
could  not  resist  the  mountain  mad- 
ness, and  determined  to  try  and 
stand  upon  some  of  the  heights  to 
which  I  had  so  often  looked  up 
hopelessly  from  the  other  side.  The 
problem  I  had  to  solve  was  how 
to  accomplish  this  at  half  speed, 
or  at  about  half  the  rate  of  progress 
that  a  good  mountaineer  might 
calculate  on.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  even  at  a  slow  rate,  by  keeping 
"  pegging  away,"  as  the  late  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  said, 
or  going  *'*' doucement  et  toujourtj'*' 
as  the  French  more  eleganUy  ex- 
press it,  I  could  get  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground  between  dawn  and 
dayfall ;  and  by  sleeping  two  nights 
in  the  Faulberg  Oave,  which  is 
four  hours  distant  from  the  iEggisch- 
hom  hotel,  could  manage  to  break 
up  the  excursion  so  as  not  to  make 
any  one  day  particularly  distress- 
ing. Marti  and  M.  Wellig  of  course 
gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
notion ;  but  a  local  guide  was  re- 
quired in  addition  to  my  own  man, 
so  I  made  an  engagement  with, 
Antone  Ritz,  Beuneu^s  successor 
at  the  ^ggischhom,  and  now  a 
noted  guide  for  the  higher  ex- 
cursions in  that  neighbourhood. 
Blankets  were  kept  at  the  Gave, 
so  porters  were  dispensed  with, 
the  guides  undertaking  to  carry  the 
necessary  provisions  and  wine,  to- 
gether with  a  very  small  bundle  of 
faggots  and  my  knapsack. 

The  first  day^s  work  being  easy, 
we  did  not  start  till  after  an  early 
dinner  on  our  excursion  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  and  tra- 
velled leisurely  enough  amid  the 
mild-eyed,  mild -tempered  cattle, 
winding  above  the  Viesch  glacier, 
over  the  slopes  of  the  iEggischhom, 
then  brown  with  autumn  grass. 
After  descending  to  the  beautifal 
M&rjelen  See,  which  has  been  so 
often   described  with  its  miniature 
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icebergs  and  green  polar  water, 
there  was  some  little  difficulty  in 
getting  upon  the  Aletsch  glacier, 
the  warmth  of  the  adjoining  rock 
baying  melted  awaj  the  border  of 
the  ice,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  proper  place  for  the  passage, 
and  tlie  rocks  themselves  being 
Tcry  niQch  broken.  On  the  glacier 
itself  progress  was  much  easier, 
though  we  had  to  strike  into  the 
middle  of  it,  to  wind  about  a  little, 
in  order  to  avoid  crevasses,  and 
occasionally  to  cut  a  step  or  two, 
Sunset  on  this  enormons  glacier 
was  exceedingly  striking,  there  be- 
ing a  perfect  sea  of  ice  rising  up  in 
appearance  into  the  distant  snowy 
mountains  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and  stretching  before  us  into  ter- 
rible wastes  of  snow,  while  there 
was  something  awe-inspiring  in 
the  great  silence  that  came  over 
the  scene  with  the  freezing  of  the 
innumerable  glacier  rills.  As  the 
shadow  deepened  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aletsch,  the  cold  became  in- 
tense; but  behind  us  the  peaks 
of  the  Monte  Bosn  group,  mingled 
with  a  few  as  glorious  clouds,  were 
shining  in  the  snnset  like  the 
mountains  of  the  land  of  Beulah, 
and  a  clear  half-moon  soon  arose  to 
lighten  our  steps.  In  this  mingled 
and  somewhat  confusing  light,  the 
▼astness  of  the  Aletsch  became  al- 
most painfully  oppressive.  Ball 
says  of  it,  that  it  is  "  of  all  Euro- 
pean glaciers  the  greatest  in  its 
proportions,  and  that  which  best 
enables  us  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  still  vaster  ice-streams  that 
poured  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  during  the  glacial  period.^' 
It  rises  at  a  height  of  about  12,000 
feet,  and  is  at  least  sixteen  miles 
long,  and  sometimes  more  than  two 
miles  broad,  so  that  it  really  affords 
a  very  fair  idea  of  polar  regions,  and 
of  times  when  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
was  itself  a  glacier. 

The  Fanlberg  Gave  is  a  triple 
grotto,  on  the  face  of  a  slope  not 
far  from  precipitous,  and  about  160 
or  200  feet  above  the  Aletsch ;  but 
it  will  not  henceforward  be  much 


in  use  by  mountaineers,  for  this 
year  Herr  Wellig  has  erected  a  «•- 
bane  a  little  lower  down,  in  a  spot 
sheltered  from  avalanches  and  fall- 
ing rocks.  This  hut  will  accommo- 
date six  persons  comfortably,  and 
it  has  conveniences  for  cooking,  be- 
sides blankets  and  straw — so  it  ia 
not  likely  that  the  other  hotel  will 
be  again  used  except  when  the  ca- 
bane  is  quite  full ;  but  it  was  not 
at  all  a  bad  place  for  a  party  of 
three,  costintuted  as  mine  waa. 
Ritz  appeared  rather  to  like  sleep- 
ing in  the  inner  cave,  with  water 
dropping  upon  him ;  and  Marti, 
by  curling  himself  up  in  a  ser- 
pentine manner,  found  protection 
from  the  icy  air  which  i^tole  into  the 
medium  or  outer  cave,  so  I  had  all 
to  myself  the  lower  grotto,  twenty 
feet  beneath,  a  mere  round  hollow 
beneath  an  overhanging  rock,  but 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  a  place 
in  which  a  single  person  may  sleep 
with  comparative  comfort.  As  that 
lower  dormitory  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  the  celebrated  Irish  cave  *^  where 
no  daylight  enters,"  and  looks  de- 
cidedly the  most  exposed  of  the 
three  receptacles,  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  kick  against  this  ar- 
rangement as  a  very  gross  attempt 
to  leave  me  out  in  the  cold;  but  a 
little  examination  proved  that  the 
guides  had  really'  assigned  me  the 
best  place  for  repose ;  and  so,  with 
the  aid  of  our  faggots  and  of  a  soli- 
tary misanthropic  iron  pot,  which 
had  taken  up  its  permanent  abode 
in  the  Fanlberg,  we  proceeded  mer- 
rily to  prepare  our  supper. 

Properly  speaking,  one  ought  to 
fall  asleep  as  soon  as  popsible  be- 
fore a  day  of  mountaineering ;  ^  bat 
I  doubt  if  many  persons  do  so,  and 
I  had  no  inclination  that  way.  The 
guides  soon  lay  down,  and  left  me 
to  watch  the  night,  the  intensely 
dark  sky  between  the  rooks  frown- 
ing over  and  around,  the  brilliant 
htJf-moon  crossing  the  aro  of  dark 
sky,  and  the  long  glacier  serpent 
slumbering,  but  gleaming,  in  the 
moonlight.  The  night  was  intense- 
ly still  for  the  most  part,  but  every 
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now  and  then  the  crash  of  some 
falling  rook  in  the  n%ighbonrhood 
broke  Tiolently  and  harshly  on  the 
ear,  or  there  came  the  dnll  muffled 
roar  of  cataracts  of  stones  descend- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  glacier, 
and  some  restless  animal,  probably 
a  goat,  for  bears  are  now  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  the  Valais, 
was  moving  about  not  far  off.  It 
was  a  wild  night-scene,  with  a  cer- 
tain savage  beauty  of  its  own,  in- 
citing to  contemplation  rather  than 
to  slumber,  and  I  had  fortunately 
brought  up  with  me  three  poems 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  scene  and 
the  hour:  these  were  Byron's 
'  Manfred, '  Ooleridge's  *  Hymn  at 
Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,' 
and  Shelley's  *  Hyron  to  Mont  Blanc' 
It  was  interesting  to  read  them, 
partly  by  the  clear  moonlight,  in 
such  a  place.  They  afforded  one 
of  those  delicious  evenings  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  repro- 
duce. How  immense  is  the  debt 
we  owe  to  the  poets ;  and  how  poor- 
ly is  it  acknowledged  I  Except  the 
consolations  of  true  religion,  and 
the  tender  love  of  unselfish  women, 
there  is  no  joy  so  pure,  so  profound, 
and  so  ennobling,  as  that  we  may 
derive,  and  do  often  obtain,  from 
the  great  poets  who  have  made  us 
"  heirs  of  truth  and  pure  delight  in 
heavenly  lays."  They  seem  almost 
to  leave  us 

"  Tho  all  of  thtirt  that  cannot  die.'* 

The  ideal  world  into  which  they 
introduce  us  has  so  far  relation- 
ship to  the  poor  realities  of  life 
as  to  excite  a  great  longing  to 
make  these  realities  more  worthy 
of  the  higher  aspiration  of  our  souls, 
and  yet  it  is  so  far  elevated  into  the 
serener  air  of  heaven  as  to  raise  our 
spirits  above  the  more  disturbing 
and  degrading  cares  of  earth.  The 
poets,  I  believe,  are  the  great  moral 
teachers  of  mankind,  oven  when  it 
has  been  out  of  their  broken  hearts 
or  maddened  lives  that  the  balm 
has  been  crushed  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  Take  Byron,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  very  point  in  which 


he  has  been  considered  most  open 
to  attack — ^liis  treatment  of  love. 
Was  there  no  need,  in  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote,  for  recognizing  the 
strength  and  essential  character  of 
that  great  and  universal  passion? 
When  he  arose,  it  was  very  geue- 
rally  treated  in  England  either  as  a 
weakness  to  be  taken  advantage  of^ 
or  a  crime  to  be  ashamed  of,  or,  at 
best,  an  aid  to  social  convenience. 
Against  such  injurious  ideas  Lord 
Byron,  in  Lis  wild  way,  made  a 
most  energetic  and  successful  pro- 
test. Though  absolute  faithfulness 
for  ever  to  one  object  does  not 
seem  part  of  his  system,  yet  his 
mind  everywhere  revolts  against 
the  ideas  that  a  passion  so  powerful 
and  exalted  as  that  of  love  should 
be  violently  repressed  as  a  crime 
against  the  nature  in  which  it 
originates — that  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  weakness  making 
women,  or  men  either,  the  lawful 
prey  of  cold-blooded  seducers— and 
that  it  should  be  sacrificed  to  tho 
dull  bondage  of  convenient  wed- 
lock. This  is  the  generous  oppo- 
sition which  runs  through  all 
Byron's  treatment  of  love,  even 
when,  in  half  despair,  he  seems  to 
scoff  at  it ;  and  the  women  of  Eng- 
land scarcely  know,  and  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  know,  how  much 
of  purer  morals,  and  of  deeper 
affection,  our  modern  society  owes 
to  the  noble-hearted  Peer  and 
Poet  who  was  not  afraid  and  not 
ashamed  to  glorify  the  great  pas- 
sion of  Love  when  it  was  a  brutal- 
ity among  the  lower  classes,  and  a 
jest  in  the  Oourt  of  the  Prince 
Begent.  In  '  Manfred,'  this  protest 
of  the  poet  is  uttered  in  a  strange 
and  expressive  manner.  The  wild 
and  inaccessible  mountains,  the 
deserts  of  snow,  the  storm  and  the 
avalanche,  the  spirits  of  the  earth, 
are  brought  to  witness  that,  though 
they  are  terrible,  there  is  some- 
thing more  terrible  Ktill,  for  even 
the  most  gifted  and,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  the  most  fortnnate  of  the 
sons  of  men.  Before  the  memory 
of  an  '^  all  nameless  hour,"  before 
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a  destinj  scarcely  to  be  shadowed 
forth,  and  tlie  shadow  of  a  shade, 
but  yet  conDected  with  love  in.  its 
most  overpoweriDg  form,  Manfred 
enters  alone,  nndismajed,  into  the 
solitude  of  the  mountains  to  con- 
front the  powers  of  nature  and  the 
powers  of  evil.  What  matters  it 
though  he  see — 


**  A  dATk  ftnd  awfkil  figure  rlBo, 
LQce  an  infernal  god  from  oat  the  earth ; 
Bis  Ikce  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  bis  form 
Bobed  aa  with  angry  donds  "  ? 

Nothing  awes  him  except  his  one 
memory  of  irreparable,  ineffable 
loss,  nothing  consoles  him  but  his 
feeling  of  nature's  beauty  even  in 
her  loss  and  desolation,  as  expressed 
in  that  exquisite  passage  which 
Shakespeare  himself  has  never  sur- 
passed, commencing — 

**The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-8hi  D  ing  moo  n  tains.    Beaatifal  I 
I  linger  yet  with  natare,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  fiiroiliar  bee 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world.** 


Shelley's  lines,  written  in  the 
vale  of  Chamouni,  are  fall  of  pro- 
found thoughts,  and  show  the  most 
subtle  understanding  of  the  life  of 
nature,  as  manifested  in  the  Alps; 
but  they  are  occasionally  wild  as 
glacier-covered  moantains,  and  lack 
that  exquisite  perfection  of  form 
which  he  afterwards  obtained,  and 
which,  as  in  ^Adonais,'  made  him 
unapproached  in  the  realms  of 
pure  poetry.  Coleridge  was  only 
twenty-five  when  he  wrote  his 
hymn  to  Mont  Blanc,  than  which, 
despite  its  touch  of  rhetoric, 
all  literature  presents  no  more 
wonderful  union  of  sublimity  and 
beauty.  Anything  we  can  conceive 
of  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  poet,  had  his  circumstances 
borne  the  slightest  relationship  to 
his  genius.  Freiligrath  has  re- 
marked it  as  strange  that  Coleridge 
was  able  to  reproduce  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  at  Sun- 


rise in  such  an  overpowering  man- 
ner, though  he  had  never  seen  the 
Alps,  whUe  half-Oriental  Malta  and 
classical  Italy,  both  of  which  he 
had  seen,  gave  him  no  fruits  of 
poetry ;  but  Coleridge's  mind  never 
understood  or  glorified  objects  close 
beside  him  so  powerfully  as  it  c^uld 
those  which  his  imagination  beheld 
from  a  distance.  And  then  Tie  toag 
only  twenty-five  when  he  wrote  that 
marvellous  hymn  ;  his  youth  was 
in  its  hopeful  spnng  ;  he  had  not 
learned  that  though  England  la- 
vishes untold  millions  in  its  ill- 
directed  though  earnest  desire  for 
spiritufd  teaching,  it  can  leave  its 
noblest  seers  and  poets  to  perish  in 
their  pride,  to  purchase  so-called 
success  by  the  degradation  of  all  in 
them  which  is  truest,  or  like  him 
of  whom  I  speak,  to  render  toler- 
able an  incomplete  and  broken  life 
by  the  aid  of  such  mandragora  as 
the  Fates  may  give  them  to  drink. 

Having  retired  to  my  stony 
couch,  where  the  dampness  of  the 
blankets  was  remedied  by  a  water- 
pool,  it  seemed  that  I  had 
only  began  to  doze  when  I  felt 
some  one  bending  over  me,  and 
found  it  was  long  Marti  with  a  cup 
of  coftee,  and  ready^  to  move.  It 
was  half-past  two  in  the  morning 
when  we  started,  and  as  the  moon 
had  then  disappeared,  we  descend- 
ed from  the  cave,  crossed  some 
ugly  rocks,  and  went  up  the  glacier 
by  dim  lantern  light.  I  have  a 
very  indistinct  recollection  of  that 
part  of  the  journey,  and  must  have 
been  asleep  most  of  the  time.  Oc- 
casionally we  stopped  at  some  diffi- 
cult place,  and,  waking  up,  I  saw 
enormous  crevasses  at  our  feet, 
disclosed  by  the  dull  rays  of  the 
lantern.  Next,  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  our  being  roped 
together  at  some  very  broken  part 
of  the  glacier,  where  it  ascended 
steeply  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
some  snow-bridges ;  but  I  remember 
nothing  more  until  the  dawn  began 
to  appear,  and  we  found  out  selves 
walking  over  a  white  sheet  of  Firn^ 
nhSy    or   ghiacciaia^    the    compaot 
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snow  which  covers  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  glacier, 

*'  The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  loe." 

We  were  in,  or  rather  just  above, 
what  has  been  called  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  of  Nature,  from  the 
meeting  in  it  of  the  four  vast  snow- 
covered  and  ice-filled  valleys  which 
join  their  contents  to  form  the  great 
Aletsch  glacier.  It  is  an  immense 
circus  of  nivS,  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  rising  up  on  everjr  side 
into  peaks  of  ice  and  snow.  When 
the  stars  began  to  wane  in  the  dark 
heaven,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
we  beiield  a  golden  dawn,  or  that 

**  Ood  made  Himself  an  awAil  rose  of  dawn  ;^ 

for  the  light  which  first  streamed 
across  the  eky  and  touched  the  icy 
peaks  around,  and  faintly  illumi- 
nated the  vast  amphitheatre  of 
snow,  had  no  roseate  tinge,  but  was 
intensely  white,  cold,  ghastly,  se- 
pulchral, as  if  the  ghost  of  day  were 
stealing  over  the  earth.  In  that 
light,  amid  these  snowy  solitudes, 
our  email  party,  with  their  faces 
whitened  by  the  cold,  might  have 
passed  for  doomed  mariners  on  a 
frozen  polar  sea,  or  three  murderers 
looking  terrified  into  each  other^s 
faces  in  the  first  pale  light  of  morn- 
ing; but  soon  there  flushed  on  the 
icy  pinnacles  a  delicate  pink  hue, 
deepening  into  carnation  as  the  chari- 
ot of  the  sun-god  rose  far  away  over 
the  Norio  Alps;  then  changing  in- 
to a  glowing  celestial  rosy  blu^, 
which  stole  down  the  snowy  shoul- 
ders and  bosoms  of  the  Bernese 
Sisters,  deepening  as  it  spread,  till 
everywhere  around  there  shone 
a  glory  of  light,  and  the  whole 
mountain-gronp  was  burning  crim- 
son in  its  welcome  to  the  Lord  of 
Day. 

My  original  intention  had  been  to 
make  for  the  Jungfrau  Joch  or  the 
Eigher  Joch;  but  Ritz  proposed 
w^  shoald  ascend  to  the  more 
difficult  Roththalsattel,  if  the  Berg- 
$chrund  on  the  way  were  bridged 
over  by  snow,  as  he  expected  it 
would  be.     As  the  Saddle  is  not 


far  fri>m  the  summit  of  the  Jung- 
frau, which  might  possibly  be 
achieved  if  my  strength  lasted, 
and,  at  any  rate,  would  serve  my 
purpose,  I  assented  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  we  pushed  on  rapidly  to 
get  over  as  much  ground  as  pos- 
sible before  the  sun  began  to  affect 
the  nete.  The  sky  was  so  dear, 
however,  and  the  sun  still  so  power- 
ful, though  it  was  late  in  the  sea- 
son, that  we  soon  began  to  sink  up 
to  the  knees  in  the  snow,  having 
to  make  fatiguing  efforts,  which 
have  not  inaptly  been  compared 
to  those  of  a  fly  in  a  honey-pbt. 
This  portion  of  the  ascent  was  by 
no  means  interesting,  for  though 
I  knew  we  were  walking  over 
crevasses,  they  were  too  thickly 
bridged  over  to  make  an  appear- 
once.  The  summit  of  the  Jungfrau 
appeared  provokingly  close  at  hand, 
though  we  never  seemed  getting 
any  nearer  to  it;  the  snow-slopes 
were  decidedly  monotonous,  and 
the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  from  their 
brilliant  white  surface  demanded 
the  precaution  of  a  veil  Mounting 
the  steep  Kranzberg,  which  may  be 
best  described  as  a  splintered  falling 
glacier  covered  with  thick  snow, 
was  especially  trying  in  the  way  ot 
exertion;  but  it  was  interesting  on 
mounting  it  to  find  ourselves  about 
the  level  of  the  Jungfrau  Joch,  and 
to  see,  far  to  the  •orth,  the  yellow 
summits  of  Mons  Pilatus  and  the 
Righi,  rising  like  islands  out  of  a  sea 
of  blue  haze.  This,  so  to  speak,  was 
taking  a  peep  from  amid  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Bernese  Oberland  at  the 
tourist  crowd  watching  these  sum- 
mits from  the  distant  Righi  Kulm; 
and  we  found  that  the  Bergschrund 
a  little  further  on,  a  few  hundred 
feet  below  the  Roththalsattel,  was 
80  completely  bridged  over  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  was  then 
visible.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  cre- 
vasse which  bears  this  horrible- 
sounding  name,  but  one  of  those 
tremendous  prolonged  crevasses 
which  occur  between  the  frozen  or 
compacted  snow  which  adheres  or- 
dinarily (though  of  course  it  falls 
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ooeasioDally)  to  the  rocky  mass  of 
the  moantain,  and' the  neve  which 
is  attached  to,  and  moves  with,  the 
glacier.  Thus  the  lower  snow  is 
torn  away  from  the  upper,  and 
chasms  are  formed  of  unknown 
depth,  and  sometimes  thirty  feet  in 
width.  This  one  on  the  Jungfran 
was,  on  Studer's  ascent,  descended 
with  the  aid  of  a  rope  for  ahout 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  hy  a 
f^iide  called  Bannholzer,  who  found 
that  after  that  it  continued  to 
go  down  indefinitely,  and  that  its 
surfaces  of  ice  were  steep  as  a 
tower.  Not  a  desirahle  place,  cer- 
tainly, to  fall  into  for  those  who 
ohject  to  an  *'  imprisonment  of  thick- 
ribhed  ice,"  or  have  no  wish,  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  has  it,  "to  taste 
of  death,  and  make  an  essay  of 
the  shades  below."  As  a  general 
rule,  a  ladder  of  some  twenty-five 
feet  is  considered  indispensable  for 
crossing  this  Bergsehrund,  but  my 
two  guides  could  not  well  have 
burdened  themselves  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  Bitz  was  right  in  his  cal- 
culation that  this  formidable  ob- 
stacle would  be  found  bridged  over. 
The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
him,  in  this  connection,  is  that, 
though  we  kept  carefully  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  he  held  the  rope 
in  his  hand,  while  I  was  tied  to  it. 
On  descending,  however,  when  the 
danger  was  greater,  we^  were  all 
three  roped  together,  and  I  sank 
through  the  snow,  having  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  my  legs  dangling 
in  the  opening  of  the  abyss.  Prin- 
cipal Forbes  calculated  the  slope 
here  to  be  at  about  an  angle  of  60^. 
FVom  this  point  up  to  the  Saddle 
there  is  a  steep  900 w -slope  to  be 
ascended  slantiudicularly  ;  and  here 
I  suffered  much  from  the  rarefied 
air,  the  unusual  exertion,  and 
from  not  having  been  able  to  eat. 
**  Essen  sie  ein  Bischen,"  Kitz  was 
always  urging;  but  the  advice, 
though  admirable,  was  of  no  use. 
The  snow  was  very  heavy,  and  had 
a  tenacity  about  it  which  made 
wading  up  excessively  fatiguing. 
My    heart  was   beating  painfully; 


an  unquenchable  thirst  devoured 
me;  my  eyes  swam,  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  ac- 
counts of  the  mountain-sicknees 
previously  given  by  Alpine  travel- 
lers need  not  have  been  at  all  exag- 
gerated. It  struck  me  very  forcibly 
at  this  place,  as  I  had  often  sus- 
pected before,  that  the  human  will 
can  command  a  power,  which  per- 
haps might  be  further  developed, 
of  neutralising,  to  some  small  ex- 
tent, the  force  of  gravitation.  Ad- 
n^tting  Profesor  Tyndall's  asser- 
tion that  mechanical  laws  rule 
man  in  the  long-run,  and  that  the 
office  of  will  is  to  excite  and  apply 
power,  not  to  create  it,  I  am  yet 
incliped  to  think  there  is  in  man 
a  certain  force,  scarcely  yet  known 
and  usually  latent,  different  from 
muscular  force,  which  will  may 
evoke,  and  by  which  we  can  lessen 
tlie  effects  of  gravitation  both  in  oar* 
selves  and  in  others.  There  need 
be  nothing  unscientific  or  relating 
to  the  supernatural  in  such  a  sup- 
position. It  certainly  appeared  to 
me  on  the  Jungfran,  that  by  an 
effort  of  will  so  painful  and  ex- 
hausting as  to  be  of  scarcely  any 
practical  use,  it  was  possible  to  de- 
crease my  weight  upon  the  crest  of 
snow ;  and  I  am  still  surer  of  hav- 
ing seen  some  experiments  made  in 
what,  some  years  ago,  used  vulgarly 
to  be  called  "blowing'  up,"  which 
clearly  pointed  to  the  existence  of 
some  such  power.  Even  if  no 
such  power  acts  directly  in  hu- 
man will,  we  can  command  it  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  magnet, 
where  we  have  the  power  at  will, 
thongh  not  by  direct  exercise  of 
will,  of  increasing  and  decreasing, 
at  a  certain  point,  gravitation,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  elements  of  gravi- 
tation; so  that  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  idea,  which  it 
might  be  well  for  inquirers  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  the  advance  of  science 
may  enable  us  some  day  to  com- 
mand the  whole  force  of  gravita- 
tion to  the  same  extent  that  we  can 
now  command  the  forces  of  electri- 
city and  magnetism. 
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A  greit  effort  brought  mo  up 
to  the  Roththalsattel,  where,  the 
guides  afterwards  told  me,  I  was 
quite  black  in  the  face,  and  where 
I  had  little  inclination  to  proceed 
farther,  though  within  the  tempt- 
ing distance  of  twelve  hundred 
feet  from  the  submit  of  the  Jung- 
frau.  The  labour,  as  well  as  the 
danger,  of  ascending  that  moun- 
tain, depends  even  more  than  is 
usual  in  such  cases  on  the  state  of 
the  snow,  and  that  had  been  un- 
favourable to  us.  The  guides  of- 
fered to  go  on  with  mo  if  I  chose 
to  persist ;  but  they  said  in  that 
case  we  should  have  to  sleep  out  on 
the  glacier,  which,  without  addi- 
tional clotliing,  would'  have  been  for 
me  sheer  murder.  Finally,  they 
asked  leave  to  push  on  rapidly  them- 
selves and  attempt  the  summit,  as 
Marti  had  never  been  there  before ; 
but  though  that  was  granted,  they 
came  back  in  about  an  hour,  with- 
out having  got  lialf-way  to  tlie  top, 
and  looking,  when  on  the  snow 
above,  as  if  they  were  in  danger  of 
starting  an  avalanche. 

The  absence  of  the  guides,  how- 
ever, was  desirable,  as  it  gave  me 
a  better  oppoitunity  to  realise 
and  enjoy  the  extraordinary  scene 
around,  '^  and  feel  the  spirit  stretch 
into  the  view."  Ball  says  that  "the 
effect  of  suddenly  arriving  on  this 
extremely  sliarp  crest  of  snow,  be- 
yond which  the  eye  plunges  abrupt- 
ly down  a  precipice  three  thousand 
feet  in  height  into  the  depths  of 
the  Roththal,  is  strikingly  impres- 
sive— ^too  much  so,  indeed,  for  the 
nerves  of  those  not  well  used  to 
such  scenes."  Bat  he  should  have 
called  it  a  ridge  of  snow,  and  not 
a  crest,  for  the  snowy  abyss  of 
about  two  thousand  feet  on  the 
other  side  is  not  less  impressive 
than  the  precipice,  nor  would  a  slip 
down  there  bo  less  surely  fatal. 
Berlepsch  remarks  that  this  place 
**  requires  eyes  accustomed  to 
abysses."  It  may,  perhaps,  change 
a  little  with  the  state  of  the 
weather,  but  when  I  was  left  to 
my  meditations  upon  it,  this  snow- 


saddle  between,  the  precipices  was 
scarcely  broader  than  the  back  of  a 
good-sized  elephant,  and  had  not 
even  solid  support;  for  on  running 
my  eye  along  the  ridge,  I  saw  that, 
everywhere  I  could  see  beneath  the 
rounded  top  of  the  mountain- wall, 
Uiat  top  was  an  overhanging  cor- 
nice of  snow;  or,  as  Benepsch 
would  call  it,  in  his  dreadfully  em- 
phatic way,  "a  broad,  hollow,  de- 
ceitful curtain,  without  any  me- 
chanical prop,  overhanging  deep 
precipices,  sinking  vertically  for 
many  thousand  feet,  supported  by 
the  coherence  of  snow-flakes,  and 
projecting  into  the  air  so  that  a 
trifling  additional  weight  may  send 
it  into  the  abyss  below."  "  A 
trifling  additional  weight,"  for- 
sooth I  This  raised  a  question 
which  demanded  immediate  exami- 
nation ;  and  on  thrusting  my  alpen- 
stock through  the  snow,  I  had, 
through  the  hole  which  it  made, 
a  glimpse  of  the  glacier  far,  far  be- 
neath, that  removed,  every  doubt 
from  my  mind  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  other  mechanical  props  than 
those  which  a  falling  or  sliding  body 
of  trifling  weight  might  receive 
from  splinters  of  ice,  after  an  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  descent  of  two 
thousand  feet  or  so.  Not  being  a 
competent  judge  of  the  stability  of 
snow  cornices,  this  vision  induced 
me  to  shrink  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  other  side ;  but  there  the  crust- 
ed slippery  snow  rounded  off  in 
such  a  gradual  treacherous  delusive 
way  over  the  dark  precipices  of  the 
Koththal,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say,  to  the  quarter  of  an  inch,  at 
what  particular  point  one  might  be 
sitting  with  safety  or  bo  sliding  to 
perdition.  I  loosened  a  piece  of 
ice,  and  it  was  truly  horrible  to 
see  how  it  did  not  fall  or  slide,  but 
actually  wriggled  slowly  over  on 
the  Roththal  side,  as  if  some  in-  « 
visible  power  were  fascinating  it 
down.  The  cornice  itself  was 
better  than  that,  so  I  drew  back 
and  gazed  at  the  sky,  which  at  that 
height  of  12,415  feet  was  not  onfy 
intensely  dark,  like  polished  steel, 
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bat  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be 
absolutely  gleaming  with  innumer- 
able sparkles  of  dazzling  light.  I 
nerer  before  so  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  that  phrase  "  the  living  air; " 
for,  instead  of  "a  blue  wilderness 
of  interminable  air,"  in  its  very 
darkness  there  was  a  strange  fierce- 
ness of  living,  and  almost  threaten- 
ing, light. 

A  shadow  passed  over  me,  inex- 
plicable at  first  from  such  a  sky; 
bat  the  cause  soon  appeared  in  a 
couple  of  enormous  lammergeiers, 
or  eagle-vultures  of  the  Alps,  that 
kept  circling  round,  or  resting  in  a 
watchful  manner  on  the  neighbour- 
ing cXiSs  of  snow.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  the  white  bodies  and 
dark  powerful  wings  of  these  savage 
birds,  for  they  are  now  rare  even 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland ;  but  there 
was  an  out-on-business  air  about 
fhem  which  forcibly  suggested  tliat 
perhaps  a  snow  cornice  was  not  the 
most  favourable  point  for  calm 
observation  qf  their  manners  and 
habits.  Their  dimensions  were 
very  formidable ;  they  flew  away 
some  distance,  consulted  together, 
and  then  came  back  again  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roththal  saddle,  as  if  there  were 
something  there  which  specially 
interested  them  ;  and  they  seemed 
male  and  female,  probably  with  a 
needy  family,  and  accustomed  to  act 
in  concert.  At  one  time  they  were 
so  near  that  I  fancied  I  saw  the 
hungry  gleam  of  their  cruel  eyes, 
and,  perhaps  luckily,  remenibered 
Tschudi's  stories  of  their  swooping 
against  men  on  the  verge  of  preci- 
pices. It  was  necessary  to  disabuse 
this  respectable  couple  of  the  delu- 
sion that  they  were  going  to  carry 
me  off  in  large  pieces  wherewith  to 
gorge  their  infants.  The  guides 
were  bad  enough,  but  the  society  of 
lammergeiers  became  extremely  ob- 
jectionable, and  so  I  shouted  and 
waved  my  alpenstock  till  they  and 
their  shadows  disappeared. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  called  this 
place  **  Lauwinen  Thor,"  or  Gate  of 
Avalanches ;  and,  as  there  are  several 


Roththalfl  in  Switzerland,  his  name 
is  preferable  to  that  which  it  usu- 
ally receives,  besides  being  more 
suitable  and  poetical.  How  he,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  ever 
got  up  to  it  from  the  Lauterbrunnen 
side  IS  almost  inexplicable,  and  I 
should  think  that  when  attempting 
it  they  were  quite  as  likely  to  have 
been  killed  as.  not.  Tyndall  aays 
that  he  ascended  by  "  a  thread  of 
snow"  up  "channels  cut  by  the 
snow-torrents,"  while  above  there 
was  "  a  massive  cornice,  from  which 
the  avalanches  are  periodically  let 
loose."  "  Looked  at  from  the  top," 
he  continues,  "the  pass  will  seem 
very  formidable  to  the  best  of 
climbers ;  to  an  ordinary  eye  it  ap- 
pears simply  terrific."  That  was 
the  eye  with  which  I  looked  at  it ; 
but  It  is  astonishing  what  can  be 
done  in  the  Alps  by  means  of  com- 
bination, practice  in  climbing,  and 
careful  watching  of  the  state  ef  the 
snow  and  weather.  The  Gate  of 
Avalanches  certainly  deserves  its 
name  in  such  a'  hot  day  as  that  in 
which  I  rested  upon  it ;  for  though 
you  may  not  chance  to  see  one  of 
them,  the  sound  of  their  roar  comes 
up  frequently  from  beneath — ^sounds 
being  much  louder  when  heard  from 
above  tlmn  when  heard  from  below. 
Any  one  who  lias  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  rising  abruptly 
above  a  city — as  Victoria  Peak  in 
Hong-Kong — or  who  has  even  lis- 
tened from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
to  the  roar  of  London,  can  imagine 
the  curious  effect  of  avalanches 
suddenly  roaring  down  beneath  the 
Roththal  saddle,  themselves 

**  Invisible  :  the  ear  alone 

Parsues  the  uproar  till  it  dies  ; 
Echo  to  echo,  groaxi  for  groan, 
From  deep  to  deep  replies." 

Nor  were  these  the  only  strange 
sounds  heard,  for  a  number  of  rag- 
ing winds  were  prowling  about. 
On  the  saddle  there  was  perfect 
calm — ^not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring;  and  the  only  immediate 
sound  to  be  heard  was  the  creeping 
of  the  frozen  snow  under  the  burn- 
ing  sunlight.    The   place  appeared 
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du;  but  outside,  and  espe- 
cially beneath  the  Gate  of  Ava- 
lanches, violent  blasts  of  wind  were 
raging,  dislodging  masses  of  snow, 
beating  their  wings  against  preci- 
pices, and  shrieking  up  gullies.  It 
was  like  resting  in  perfect  security 
on'  a  snowy  conch,  while  all  the 
baffled  demons  of  the  mountain  were 
vainly  howling  round  outside  invisi- 
ble but  adamantine  walls. 

The  view  from  the  saddle  is  more 
confined  than  it  is  from  some 
points  of  similar  elevation,  but  it 
presents  sections  of  the  horizon  all 
round,  and  perhaps  is  more  sug- 
gestive than  one  with  a  freer  cir- 
cumferences might  be.  The  only 
clouds  visible  were  hanging  round 
the  distant  summit  of  Mont  Blanc; 
the  neighboring  peaks  of  the  Ober- 
land  appeared  on  the  same,  or  a 
little  higher  level  than  where  I 
lay.  Beliind,  vast  amphitheatres 
of  neve  glistened  in  the  sunlight; 
on  the  left,  a  snowy-corniced  wall, 
with  gentle  ups  and  downs,  ran 
smoothly  towards  the  BlOmlis  Alp 
over  the  easy  summits  of  the  Glet- 
scherhorn  and  the  Mittaghorn ;  and 
on  the  right  rose  suddenly  a  daz- 
zling icy  cone,  thc^  Jungfrau^s  re- 
splendent highest  peak.  Immed- 
iately in  front  was  an  abyss,  into 
which  it  was  impossible  to  look 
from  the  slope  of  the  snow ;  but 
close  on  both  sides,  and  stretching 
far  away  to  the  left,  there  fell  black 
precipices,  to  the  foot  of  which  the 
eye  could  scarcely  penetrate ;  al- 
most perpendicular  walls  of  snow, 
requiring  but  the  touch  of  an 
alpenstock  to  send  them  thunder- 
ing down  into  the  desolate  ravines ; 
and  torn,  hanging,  jagged  glaciers 
streaming  wildly  over  to  give  them- 
selves,   in    shattered,     heaped    up 

f 


as  the  perennial  source  oi 
great  rivers — 

"The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  landa." 

Lower  down,  beyond  the  Lauter- 
brunnen  valley,  the  scene  was 
dimnaer.  Huge  glaciers,  like  the 
Tschingel,  more  slug-like  than  ser- 
pentine, filled  up  the  larger  valleys. 


A  confusion  of  mountain  summits, 
streaked  with  snow,  lay  round  and 
beyond  the  Schilthorn,  sinking 
into  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland 
which  was  bounded  as  with  a  grey 
bank  of  clouds  by  the  distant  Jura, 
or  stretched  afar  into 

**  InternilnabU  glnotnj  realins 
Of  Bwimmtng  abadowa  ^and  enormooa 
ahapea." 

There  was  a  most  marked  con- 
trast between  the  resplendent  glory 
of  all  the  high  Alps  around  and  the 
dull  vapoury  grey  of  the  lower  re- 
gions. It  required  no  efibrt  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  the  grand 
mountains  in  their  pure  white 
robes,  breathing  that  keen  heavenly 
air,  glorying  in  the  sunlight, 

**  And  Tlsited  all  nlt^t  by  troo[)s  of  stars.** 

gazing  with  the  grandeur  of  sim- 
plicity into  the  realms  of  light  ^be- 
yond and  above,  scarcely  conscions 
of  the  quagmire  of  lower  earth, 
with  its  sing-like  glaciers  and  teem- 
ing pediculcB. 

It  was  curious  to  sit  there  and 
feel  that  a  turn  of  the  elbow  might 
end  one's  earthly  history,  arid  stert 
the  spirit  not  only  through  the  Gate 
of  Avalanches,  but  also  through  the 
portals  of  the  dark  kingdom.  Were 
it  allowed  us  to  choose  the  place 
for  our  departure,  the  snowy  crest 
of  a  lofty  mountain  might  suit  the 
most  fastidious  of  men.  There  is 
no  impiety  in  the  wish  to  die 
decently  and  calmly,  undisturbed 
by  violent  pain,  with  kindly  feel- 
ings for  the  world  we  are  about  to 
leave,  and  grand  suggestions  of  the 
great  eternity  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter.  Herder,  when 
dying,  asked  his  son  for  a  great 
thought,  that  when  the  darkness  of 
death  had  gathered  round  him  he 
might  feel  that  a  greater  life  and 
light  were  there.  What  nobler 
resting-place  could  we  have  than 
the  snowy  glope  of  one  of  tiiose 
Alpine  summits  I  what  grander 
suggestions  than  their  flighty 
forms,  the  calm  heavens  above,  and 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  storsi 
Even  for  a  human  spirit  duly  pre- 
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pared,  it  woold  be  a  blessed  fore- 
taste of  the  greater  life  beyond,  to 
sink  gently  to  rest  on  a  couch  of 
pore  white  snow,  with  all  the  sen- 
tient forces  of  our  mortal  frame 
not  torn  asunder  from  the  immortal 
spirit  by  the  cruel  edge  of  pain,  but 
sweetly  lulled  to  their  eternal  sleep 
by  the  pure  mountain  air.  Ere  the 
chill  but  pitying  hand  of  death  for 
ever  stilled  the  beating  of  bis  sore 
troubled  heart,  the  warm  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  would  illumine  for 
him  the  misty  plains  of  earth  be- 
low. Not  in  anger,  not  in  sorrow 
wonld  he  gaze,  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  life, 
bat  with  tender  remembrance  of 
all  the  good  he  had  met  there,  and 
with  vast  pity  for  the  mighty  fail- 
ure of  the  human  race.  The  dar- 
kening earth  beneath  would  disap- 
pear, liot  in  its  own  darkness,  but 
in  the  rosy  light;  of  a  greater  world 
streaming  over  the  rim  of  black- 
ness, with  departing  promise  of  a 
more  glorious  day;  and  when  that 
departed,  his  spirit  would  float  into 
the  music  and  the  light  of  stars. 

Looking  dawn  upon  the  glacier 
region  of  the  Oberland,  its  ice  and 
ner^  presented  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  that  which  they  have 
at  other  poiuts  of  view.  Their  con- 
nection was  visible,  and  their  living 
unity  suggested  itself  to  the  mind ; 
for  the  glaciers  were  seen,  like  tor- 
rents and  cataracts,  to  stream  out  on 
every  side  from  the  vast  elevated 
lakes  of  snow.  A  lake  and  a  river 
systeni,  however,  though  there  was 
something  of  tiiat  about  them,  was 
not  the  idea  which  they  most  for- 
cibly presented.  They  resembled 
not  a  little  an  enormous  star-fish 
lying  upon  the  mountains,  lapping 
over  and  cautiously  feeling  down- 
wards with  its  rays.  Still  more 
vividly  they  struck  me  as  a  gigantic 
distended  white  paw,  with  con- 
tracted claws  dirtied  towards  their 
tipe,  which  came  out  of  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  the  sky  and  grasped  firmly 
the  Alps,  Nor  is  this  image  merely 
fianciful,  for  out  of  the  upper  air 
there  does  come  forth  a  power,  in- 


imical to  all  the  forms  of  life  necea- 
sary  to  man  8  existence,  which  holds 
the  upper  regions  of  the  earth  in 
its  vigorous  grasp,  and  which  can 
defy  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
though  it  shrinks  before  that  heat 
reflected  from  tlie  earth.  And  as 
that  power  recedes  in  summer  and 
advances  in  winter,  so  in  eras  to  be 
represented  in  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  centuries  it  has  had  its 
greater  periods  of  retrogression  and 
advance — periods  when  it  withdrew 
altogether  into  the  expanses  of  the 
upper  air,  leaving  Europe  to  enjoy 
the  warmth  of  tropical  seas  and  the 
clothing  of  tropical  vegetation;  or 
when  it  advanced  in  power,  grasp- 
ing all  the  mountains,  filling  up  all 
the  neighboring  lakes,  descending 
into  northern  seas,  and  pushing  its 
glaciers  far  into  the  now  sunny 
plains  of  Italy  and  France. 

There  are  few  theories  which 
geology  has  so  firmly  established 
as  the  existence  of  a  glacial  period, 
when  Europe  was  in  great  part 
covered  with  ice;  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  last  year,  adopted  the 
idea  that  that  state  of  things  was 
caused  by  the  great  African  Sahara 
being  at  that  time  covered  with  sea, 
so  that  there  was  no  Fobn  or  warm 
southerly  wind  to  strike  upon  the 
Alps  as  now.  M.  Dove,  however,  a 
Swiss  meteorologist,  has  vehement- 
ly combated  this  theory,  and  has 
published  observations  made  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  from  which 
he  argues  that  the  wiuds  from  the 
Sahara  do  nut  strike  Switzerland  at 
all,  but  blow  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  Caspian.  We  understand  the 
cause  of  the  variation  of  the  seasons, 
but.  that  of  the  immensely  grander 
winters  and  summers  which  the  earth 
has  experienced  still  lies  in  the 
regions  of  unverified  hypothesis. 
It  may,  however,  and  all  the  more 
on  that  account,  not  be  presump- 
tuous to  observe  that  that  cause  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  motions 
similar  to  those  which  make  the 
yearly  seasons  than  in  mere  changes 
upon  the  earth^s  surface.    The  sub- 
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mergence  of  a  vast  desert  by  sea, 
the  elevation  of  a  mountain  mass, 
and  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
trade-winds,  or  of  the  Galf  Stream, 
would  certainly  have  a  great  effect 
upon-  partioalar  portions  of  the 
earth.  Bat  these  changes  would 
have  themselves  to  be  accounted 
for ;  and  in  the  great  geological  eras 
of  the  past  this  terrestrial  ball  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  many  periods 
so  widely  affected  over  its  surface, 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
change  of  Europe  from  a  tropical 
to  a  glacial  state  must  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  changes  in  the 
earth's  orbit  in  space,  rather  than 
to  minor  changes  in  its  own  crust. 
These  latter  changes,  however,  must, 
at  certain  times,  have  been  terrific, 
both  in  their  suddenness  and  mag- 
nitude. Geologists  of  the  present 
day  rightly  assign  an  important 
place  to  gradual  processes — such  as 
the  disintegration  of  rocks  and  the 
slow  upraisal  of  large  sections  of 
country— as  causes  which  have  af- 
fected, and  are  affecting,  the  state  of 
the  earth's  surface;  but,  undoubt- 
edly, sudden  great  convulsions,  as 
well  as  slow  processes,  have  been  at 
work.  How  gigantic  must  have 
been  these  processes!  how  tre- 
mendous the  upheavals  which 
threw  up  the  Alps  I  We  can  scarce- 
ly form  any  idea  of  them  from  the 
recorded  experience  of  the  human 
race,  even  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Asia ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, in  a  manner,  the  terrific  dark- 
ness and  crash  and  uproar  when 
these  gigantic  masses  of  rock  were 
thrown  wildlyi  about,  and  the  waves 
of  air  which  they  caused  were  sweep- 
ing furiously  over  Europe.  How 
strange  will  be  the  feelings  of  the 
survivor,  if  survivor  there  be,  of  the 
next  great  catastrophe  which  occurs 
upon  the  earth,  or  overtakes  it  in  ita 
course!  A  Swedish  astronomer  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  when  the 
eclipse  he  Jiad  calculated  was  a  few 
seconds  later  than  his  calculation, 
and  his  secretary  asked  him  what 
the  world  would  say  next  morning  if 
no  eclipse  appeared — "  If  it  doesn't 


appear  in  a  few  seconds,  there  won't 
be  a  shred  of  this  world  left  to- 
morrow." In  such  a  case,  however, 
it  might  well  be  that  some  shred  of 
the  earth  might  carry  with  it,  un- 
injured, or  almost  so,  some  indivi- 
dual of  the  human  race,  and  land 
him  in  some  other  star,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  would  not  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  his  existence. 
Even  a  minor  movement  of  the 
earth  itself  might  destroy  the 
human  race,  or  leave  only  a  few 
specimens  of  it.  Some  Frenchman 
has  calculated  that,  within  ten 
thousand  years,  the  accumulation 
of  ice  at  the  South  Pole  will  re- 
verse the  ends  of  the  earth*s  axis, 
causing  our  star  to  turn  across  its 
axis,  thus  sweeping  fields  of  ice 
and  the  great  oceans  over  its  sur- 
face. Yet  it  may  easily  be  believed, 
from  what  we  already  know  of  the 
forces  at  work  around  us,  that  even 
such  a  convulsion  would  leave  the 
earth  still  ready  to  teem  with  in- 
numerable forms  of  life,  and  only 
be  part  of 

"  Some  vast  and  general  purpose,     . 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like 
snows ; " 

for,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  more 
extraordinary  in  the  crushing  of  a 
world  than  of  a  snow-fiake,  nor  is 
the  Power  more  mysterious  which 
moulds  these  crystals  of  granular 
snow  on  which  we  rest  above  the 
Gate  of  Avalanches,  than  that  which 
shapes  in  ether  the  crystal-like 
light  of  stars.  The  snow-flakes 
which  descend  on  these  lofty  moun- 
tain-summits are  themselves  six- 
rayed  flowers  of  most  exquisite 
form,  of  a  purity  which  shames  the 
whiteness  of  the  lily,  and  of  a  soft- 
ness more  delicate  than  the  down 
of  the  most  tender  plant.  Where 
this  snow-couch  on  which  we  rest 
has  a  reddened  hue,  it  is  alive  with 
millions  of  a  little  animalcule— the 
Disceraa  nivalis — which  has  orange- 
coloured  lips,  and  goes  about  walk- 
ing with  a  littie  shell  upon  its  tiny 
back,  and  increases  aft<>r  its  kind. 
Even  here,  in  these  awful  moun- 
tain solitudes,  where  the   unaided 
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haman  eye  can  diaoern  no  forms  of  cities,  blown  over  desert  sands,  or 

life,  life    is    teeming    ronnd.     All  floating  for  a  moment  only  on  the 

nature,    as    it  were,    is    travailing  dark  ocean  ?    And  ever,  as  centuries 

and  groaning  in  its  incessant  con-  roll  on,  the  sky  darkens,  and  ever 

oeption,  changing  the  fleeing  mists  thicker  and  quicker  they  pour  down 

into  the  snow-flowers;    the  snow*  to  soften  the  rugeed  earth  and  fill 

flower  into  the  crystal ;    the  crystal  it   fuller   of  richness   and   power, 

into  the  animalcule,  and  sweeping  all  The   sun,  too,  shines  over  us   all, 

these  down  to  form  the  serpentine  over  pure  and  impure,  the  evil  and 

glacier  and  the  life-giving,  summer  the  Just^  till  each  life  melts  away 

stream.    As  Goethe  says  in  '  Faust,'  under  his  hot  beams  and  is'  trodden 

'^Die  Sonne  duldot  kein  Weiss,"—  down   into  the   great   maes.     But 

the  sun  suffers  no  white ;   and  the  the  sky  is  full  of  others.    Through 

snow-flowers  must  end  in,  slush  and  unknown  ages  the  snow-stoi-m  has 

mud,  but  without  the  mud  where  been    filling   up    the   valleys   and 

were  the  summer  flowers  and  the  whitening      the      mountain-peaks, 

autumn  grain  ?    We,  too,  are  lightly  Through  the  immeasurable  abysses 

shaken    out   of  heaven's   lap,  and  it  snows  stars ;   it  may  snow  gods, 

fall  on  earth,  chasing  each  other  in  or    rulers   of    worlds ;     and   ever, 

swift  succession.    Do  we   not   see  through     the    illimitable    Kosmos, 

the  whole  earth  strewn  with  such  works  the  Divine  Power,  as  I  thus 

flakes,  drilled  into  heaps  in  great  imitate  from  a  German  poet, — 

Far  through  the  depths  of  Being  it  is  breatliing, 

Far  o'er  the  starry  sea  I 
In  farthest  zones  its  silent  power  is  wreathing 

The  glories  yet  to  be. 

Far  in  the  still  unmeasured  deep  is  sweeping 

The  procreative  dream ; 
In  light-sown  space,  beneath  where  stars  are  leaping, 

It»  budding  glories  beam. 

It  ni^es  on  the  mighty  fiery  comets 

With  ceaseless,  awful  force; 
And  through  the  labyrinth  of  suns  and  planets 

Pursues  its  silent  course. 

O'er  yet  unform5d  earths  its  power  is  streaming. 

And  works,  creative,  young, 
Till  these  are  germing,  fair  and  gladly  beaming, 

In  measured  motion  swung. 

Girding  it  leads  the  wandering  blossom  on 

Through  gently  movdd  airs ; 
And  stamps,  in  secret  caves,  upon  the  stone, 

The  steadfast  shape  it  bears. 

Now  each  in  godlike,  mutual  ardour  keen. 

To  over-rival  strives — 
The  water,  the  unfruitful  too  must  green ; 

And  every  atom  lives. 

So  with  exotic  life  it  is  supplanting 

The  dull  and  humid  night ; 
And  over-coloured  Paradise  is  granting 

Its  splendours  to  our  sight. 
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Till  perfect  light  is  Been,  most  richly  glancing, 

In  many  a  late-bom  star ; 
No  rival-stnving,  only  joy  entrancing, 

And  perfect  love  idfar. 


I  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  the 
goides  rejoined  me;  and  after  a 
farther  rest,  we  roped  ourselves  for 
the  descent.  It  was  then  about  one 
o^clock,  and  the  snow  had  been 
much  softened  by  the  heat.  Above 
the  long  slope  we  had  to  cross  down 
to  theKranzberg  were  immense  over- 
hanging masses  of  snow  looking  in 
a  very  dangerous  condition,  as  if 
ready  to  sweep  us  away  into  the 
abyss  below,  I  asked  Bitz  if  these 
never  fell,  and  he  answered,  "  Jeden 
Tag"— every  day.  "This  then,"  I 
said,  "  should  be  about  the  time  of 
day  for  them  to  do  so;"  and  Ritz 
assented,  adding,  however,  that  we 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  escape  out 
of  their  way  as  they  were  falling. 
"  Vielloicht " — perhaps — he  added 
thoughtfally ;  "  vielleicht."  As 
he  had  a  pair  of  bine  spectacles  on, 
I  could  not  see  into  liis  eyes  to  dis- 
cern what  he  was  thinking  of;  but 
very  pmbably  it  was  of  the  fate 
of  hid  predecessor  Bennen,  and  of 
some  possible  honr  when  he  him- 
self will  be  buried  in  an  avalanche, 
or  lie  shattered  at  the  foot  of  some 
precipice.  Mountaineers  have  bat 
hard  lines  of  it  from  the  general  pub- 
lic; for  when  they  make  an  ascent 
without  an  accident  they  are  accused 
of  having  grossly  exaggerated  the 
dangers  and  difRcalties  incurred  ;  but 
when  an  accident  occurs  they  are  in- 
veighed against  fur  the  wickedness 
of  foolishly  endangering  their  lives. 
I  did  not  get  on  very  well  with 
Ritz,  who  may  be  a  very  good 
guide,  but  is  a  decidedly  uninter- 
esting man,  and  well  skilled  in 
taking  care  of  himself;  but  still  I 
could  sympathize  with  his  serious 
"  perhaps,"  for  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  famous  guides  among 
the  Alps  come  to  a  violent  end. 
Where  are  Michael  Oroz,  Bennen, 
Johann  Laaener,  the  brothers  Tair- 
raz,  Dr.  Ilatners  attendants,  and 
other  guides  of  high  repute?    The 


Alps  do  not  allow  people  to  go 
about  over  them  with  entire  impu- 
nity. In  the  year  1860  there  were 
six  fatal  accidents  among  them. 
This  year  I  have  heard  of  ten 
persons  being  killed:  four  on  the 
Matterhorn ;  Mr.  Kny  vett  Wilson  on 
the  Riffelhorn ;  Mr.  Bailey^s  porter  on 
Monte  Rosa ;  a  German  student  on 
the  Gross  Venediger,  who  fell  into 
a  crevasse  and  was  frozen  to  death 
before  a  long  enough  rope  could 
be  procured  to  extricate  him ;  a 
newly-married  lady,  who  was  killed 
by  lightning  on  the  Schilthorn  ;  and 
M.  Hupner,  of  Dresden,  together 
with  the  guide,  Imfanger,  who 
were  killed  by  slipping  on  a  snow- 
slope  of  the  Titlis.  The  Oha- 
mouni  guides  are  specially  afraid 
of  making  ascent.s  on  saints^  days; 
for  on  one  of  these  occurred  the 
fatal  accident  on  the  Ool  du  G^ont, 
and  on  another  one  of  the  guides 
Tairraz,  was  swept  away  by  an 
avalanche.  They  also  do  not  like 
to  miss  early  mass  on  Sunday; 
and  from  this  same  cause  the  Zer- 
matt  guides  refused  to  accompany 
Mr.  Whymper  on  his  first  search 
for  the  victims  of  the  Matterhorn. 
The  Bernese  guides  draw  some  very 
fine  dbtinctions  as  to  Sunday  work. 
When  I  was  at  the  JSggischhorn 
a  discussion  was  held  on  this  sub- 
ject among  them,  and  the  conclu- 
sion come  to  was,  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  go  over  a  pass  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  not  to  go  up  a  peak.  This  dis- 
tinction was  advocated  by  the  cele- 
brated Ohristian  Aimer  of  Grindel- 
wald,  who  argued  that  it  was  not 
their  business  to  inquire  too  curi- 
ously into  the  ifiotives  of  those  who 
engaged  them ;  that  it  was  quite 
evident  no  one  could  have  any 
sufficient  reason  for  ascending  a 
peak  on  a  Sunday;  but  it  might 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  tra- 
veller who  engaged  them  to  go 
over  a  pass  on  that  day  was  en- 
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gaged  on  some  work  of  necessity  or 
mercy. 

It  was  six  at  night,  and  dark, 
wLen  we  got  back  to  the  Fanlberg 
Cave.  Oh,  the  horror  of  that  last 
ascent  of  160  feet  from  the  glacier  I 
I  was  so  knocked  up  and  Bhivering 
with  weakness,  Uiat  I  conid  not 
speak,  and  had  to  motion  the  guides 
to  make  me  some  tea.  I  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day  except  a  few  prunes, 
and  felt  that  I  must  either  eat  or 
die;  bat  my  stomach  revolted  at 
the  bare  idea  of  the  stringy  leg 
of  mutton  with  which  M.  Wellig 
had  burdened  ns,  of  the  tough 
bread,  and  of  hard  eggs,  without 
salt  or  pepper,  these  condiments 
having  been  left  on  the  Jnngfrau. 
A  great  effort  of  gastronomic  genius 
was  necessary,  and  !here  luckily 
eorae  to  my  aid  sundry  recollec- 
tions of  experience  in  another  hemi- 
sphere. It  was  necessary  to  make 
soup,  and  for  that  soup  I  deter- 
mined to  use  all  the  ingredients 
at  my  t^ommand.  I  made  Marti 
break  the  bone  of  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton and  produce  some  marrow; 
then  the  misanthropic  iron  pot  was 
emptied  of  tea;  and  here,  O  weak- 
minded  cooks  I  were  the  ingredients 
I  put  into  it  —  water,  red  wine, 
mutton,  marrow,  hard  eggs,  cheese, 
bread,  butter,  honey  and  prunes, 
A  sort  of  divine  furor — a  gas- 
tronomic inspiration  —  came  over 
me,  so  that  the  quantity  of  each 
ingredient  was  most  cunningly  cal- 
colated.  Never  had  1  before  tasted, 
never  do  I  again  hope  to  taste, 
such  a  glorious  potnge  as  this  "Sal- 
migondis  a  la  Faulberg.''  It  was 
not  hunger  that  supplied  the  sauce, 
for  I  wtis  so  sick  and  wenry  that 
nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  food 
could  have  roused  my  appetite. 
The  red  wine  hnd  diffused  a  warm 
fragrance  through  the  whole  mess; 
the  cheese  of  Gruydres  more  than 
supplied  the  want  of  condiment, 
and  some  of  it  had  been  burned  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  so  as  to  give 
a  fine  pungent  flavour;  the  mar- 
row served  as  the  very  finest  stock, 
the    mutton    and    egg    had   been 


cut  to  tenderness,  and  the  mellow- 
ing honey  gave  unity  to  the  whole. 
It  was  not  only  my  eating  which 
was  the  proof  of  this  potage.  Ritz 
had  been  looking  with  ill -dis- 
guised contempt  at  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding; and,  when  I  had  finished, 
took  up  the  pot  with  a  scpptical  leer, 
and  tasted  the  remnant  by  aid  of 
a  cup,  for  we  had  no  spoon.  The 
very  first  taste,  however,  wrought 
an  entire  change  in  his  opinions. 
Without  saying  a  single  word,  he 
looked  at  Marti  and  handed  the 
pot  over  to  him.  Marti  tasted  and 
looked  eloquently  at  Bitz.  Ritz 
looked  at  Marti;  and  straightway, 
without  exchanging  a  single  word, 
the  two  worthies  fell  to  work  to 
make  a  similar  concoction.  I  am 
happy  to  say  their  combined  efforts 
turned  out  a  failure.  That  soup 
could  no  more  have  been  repeated 
than  "Paradise  Lost"  could  have 
been  rewritten.  Under  its  soothing 
influence  I  was  able  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  innocence  and  peace  in  my 
rocky  hollow,  and  did  not  wake 
until  morning  was  far  advanced; 
and  Ritz,  whose  services  were  no 
longer  required,  had  departed. 

Many  years  before,  I  had  seen  in 
May  the  setting-in  of  spring  among 
the  Alps — the  loosening  of  winter's 
icy  bands,  the  falling  of  enormous 
avalanches  then  to  be  seen  every- 
where, the  great  floods  sweeping 
even  rocks  before  them,  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  brilliant  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  rejoicing  of  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills  as  they  were 
released  from  their  long  imprison- 
ment. It  was  no^  so  exciting,  but 
still  interesting,  to  watch  winter  in 
September  slowly  descending  the 
mountains  in  waves  of  frost  and 
snow;  but  while  this  process  was 
completed  among  the  higher  Alps, 
there  was  lovely  weather,  like  the 
Indian  summer  of  America,  upon 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  October, 
and  many  of  the  vines  were  still 
bending  with  their  clusters  of 
grapes.  That  is  the  season  to  en- 
joy the  loveliest  lake  of  ^h'ch  Swit- 
zerland can  boast — a  lake  assooiated 
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with  so  many  dear  memories,  and 
hallowed  by  so  maoh  immortal  song. 
Well  might  Voltaire  say — 

**Mon  lao  cat  le  premier  I    Cest  aor  ces  borda 
heorenz 
Qa'hablte  dea  bamfttna  la  D^ease  dternelle, 
L*&me  dea  granda  travaax,  Tobjet  dee  noblea 
Toeuz, 
Qoe  toat  mortel  ombraaaei  on  d^alre.  on  rap* 
pelle." 

The  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
northern  shore  of  this  lake  are  now 
spoiled,  in  great  measure,  by  innu- 
merable ^and  hotels,  small  pen- 
sions, imitation  chateaux,  a  rail- 
way, and  crowds  on  crowds  of 
people,  both  tourists  and  residents, 
who  understand  it  little.  The 
mere  pressure  of  uninteresting  phi- 
listors  depresses  the  spirits,  and 
prevents  the  free  intercourse  of 
those  who  would  naturally  draw 
together  and  interchange  the  feel- 
ings which  its  beauty  is  fitted  to. 
arouse.  Utilitarian  demands  have 
cut  away  trees,  leveled  rocks,  and 
destroyed  all  those  finer  features 
of  a  lake  shore  which  are  necessary 
to  full  enjoyment.  One  feels  a 
painfal  sense  of  bizarreness  and 
discrepancy  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
but  to  a  less  e^Etent  it  was  always 
BO.  Rousseau  told  us  that  its 
shores  were  desired  for  a  Julia,  a 
Clara,  and  a  St.  Preux,  but  that  we 
need  not  seek  for  such  characters 
there,  because  its  inhabitants  were 
of  a  totally  diflferent  disposition. 
There  is  enough  loft  in  the  general  • 
features  of  Lake  Leman,  and  in  the 
surrounding  scenery,  to  suggest,  in 
quiet  moments,  its  singular  charm, 
and  to  make  us  associate  it  with 
the  aged  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  lean- 
ing on  his  staff,  and  stiU  hot  with 
his  long?  bitter,  life-battle,  vehe- 
mently declaring  with  his  dying 
breath — 

**  Je  Teax  le  dire  encore  daoa  le  royaume  som- 
bre, 
BMla  ont  dea  pr6Jng63  j^en  ga^ir  lea  ombrea ;  ^* 

with  the  youthful  tender-hearted 
Rousseau  on  the  shore  at  Vevay, 
sighing  and  weeping  like  a  child, 
stopping  to  weep  more  at  his  ease, 


and  sitting  down  on  a  stone  that 
he  might  amuse  himself  by  seeing 
his  tears  drop  into  the  water  of  the 
lake,  yet  cherishing  in  his  heart 
the  indignant  fire  which  kindled 
tlie  revolutions  of  America  and 
France ;  with  Madame  de  Stael  hold- 
ing her  little  court  at  Ooppet  in 
defiance  of  Napoleon ;  with  Gib- 
bon walking  by  moonlight  under 
the  acacias,  and  looking  down 
from  Lausanne  on  the  silverj 
sheen  of  the  water  after  he  had 
penned  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
great  History ;  with  Byron  voyaging 
round  it  in  storm  and  in  calm, 
murmuring  the  exquisite  verse  that 
has  expressed  its  every  feature ;  and 
with  JShelley,  of  the  sweet  ethereal 
soul,  dreaming,  as  he  was  rocked  in 
his  solitary  skiff  on  its  deep  blue 
waves,  of  the  destined  hour,  so 
swiftly  on  the  wing,  when  his  spi- 
rit's bark  would  be  driven 

"  Far  from  the  ahore,  far  from  the  trembling 

throng, 
Wboae  aalla  are  never  to  the  tempeat  given  :'^ 

and  through  the  massy  earth  and 
spherdd  skies  he  would  be  borne 
darkly,  feai'fuUy,  afar  into  "the 
abodes  where  the  Eternal  are." 

I  had  intended  to  spend  Christ- 
mas at  Obamouni,  in  order  to  see 
the  high  Alps  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter; but  la  bise  became  unendur- 
able at  Geneva,  and  it  must  be  left 
to  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  to  de- 
sciibe  his  winter  visit  to  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc.  One  more  reminis- 
cence of  Switzerland,  and  I  have 
done. 

I  was  fortunate  in  an  opportunity 
of  being  able  to  realize  the  sudden 
difference  between  Lake  Leman  in 
storm  and  calm.  One  quiet  day  I 
went  out  from  Ouchy  alone,  in  a 
very  small  boat,  more  punt  than 
skiff;  and,  rowing  into  the  middle 
of  the  water,  lay  there  till  it  was 
time  to  return  for  dinner.  At  that 
part  the  lake  is  a  little  more  than 
six  miles  broad ;  and  when  I  began 
to  row  leisurely  back  to  Ouohy,  I 
felt  a  cold  wind  strike  my  back, 
and  looking  down  on  the  surface  of 
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the  water,  which  a  mmnte  before 
had  been  smooth  as  oil,  with  a 
dreamy  haze  banging,  over  it,  it 
appeared  of  an  intense  freshened 
limpled  blue.  This  was  la  hiae^  the 
Dorth-east  wind,  which  in  autumn 
and  winter  sweeps  down  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  with  terrific  fury. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  walk 
against  it ;  and,  later  in  the  season, 
I  saw  it  sink  a  boat  lying  at  anchor 
before  the  Quai  de  Mont  Blauo  at 
Geneva,  in  a  sheltered  nook,  pro- 
tected by  two  piers,  where  the 
Rhone  issnes  from  the  lake.  At 
first  I  tried  to  pull  through  this 
wind,  and  gain  the  shelter  of  the 
Lausanne  shore ;  but  that  effort  was 
utterly  futile,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  bat  to  make  over  for  the 
Savoy  side,  where  I  had  not  been 
before.  A  small  white  streak,  that 
looked  like  a  village,  induced  me 
to  pull  in  that  direction ;  but  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  it  would  be 
better  to  husband  my  strength,  and 
allow  the  wind  to  blow  me  where 
it  listed.  Those  who  have  not  ex- 
perienced a  storm  on  the  Lake  of 
(Geneva  may  have  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  quickly,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  waves  rise;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  effect  is  so 
great  as  often  to  cause  a  seiche^  or 
npraisal  of  the  water,  at  one  part  of 
the  lake  to  half-a-dozen  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level.  Before  I  got 
half-way  from  the  middle  of  Sie 
lake  to  the  8avoy  side,  the  waves 
were  running  so  high  that  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  the  boat  from  sink- 
ing. In  a  sort  of  laughing  glee  they 
tumbled  on,  one  after  the  other, 
increasing  as  they  rolled.  Their 
snowy  tops  combed  over  many  times 
into  the  small  skiff,  and  I  had  to 
watch  them  oai'efully,  in  order,  by 
an  effort  with  the  sculls,  to  pull 
it  oat  from  nnder  them,  when 
they  came  on  more  turbulent  than 
nsaal.  In  point  of  fact,  I  gave  up 
the  boat,  slipped  off  my  boots — 
than  which  nothing  drowns  a  man 
faster — and  calculated  what  it 
wonld  cost,  being  disturbed  only 
by  a  dreary  vision  of  mercenary 
TOL.  xcix. — -so,  Dcm, 


Swiss,  who  would  make  it  out  to  be 
worth  ten  times  its  value.  The  ad- 
vantage of  being  lost  on  a  lake  is 
the  immense  chance  of  your  coming 
on  shore  somewhere  or  other.-  If 
you  are  driven  out  to  eea,  there  is 
a  wide  stretch  before  you  on  which 
it  wonld  be  rash  to  say  what  might 
happen ;  but  on  a  lake  I  felt  pretty 
sure  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  scull,  I 
should  swim  and  float  about  until 
driven  ashore  somewhere,  or  some 
one  picked  me  up.  There  was  ofily 
a  fine  sense  of  loneliness  about  the 
position.  The  sky  was  darkening, 
and  the  superb  blue  underneath 
the  snowy  crests  of  the  waves  was 
darkening,  for  eve  was  approach- 
ing. In  the  direction  of  Geneva,  a 
blood-red  sunset,  breaking  sullenly 
through  lines  of  heavy  clouds,  cast 
a  troubled  protesting  light  on  the 
laughing  blue- white  waves,  as  an 
angry  but  not  unfeeling  man  might 
glance  askant  at  a  laughing  group. 
Above  Lausanne  there  was  a  thin 
curtain  of  white  cloud,  with  a  circle 
in  it  of  Dale  blue  northern  sky, 
through  which  lahise  seemed  to  be 
pouring  down,  as  through  a  funnel, 
upon  the  lake.  The  situation  was 
very  striking,  and  a  kind  of  solem- 
nity was  imparted  to  it  by  a  strange 
wailing  cry  which  rose  from  the 
water  close  behind  me.  I  looked 
quickly  round,  thinking  it  came 
from  so^e  drowning  person,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  upon  the 
lake  except  the  tumbling  waves. 
All  the  vessels  which  had  been 
floating  on  it  before  la  hise  came, 
each  with  its  white  sails  stretching- 
out  on  either  side  like  the  wings  of 
a  butterfly,  had  disappeared,  hav- 
ing run  for  shelter;  and  not  a 
single  lake-bird  was  visible  on  the 
water  or  in  the  sky.  I  was  perfect- 
ly cool,  expecting  nothing  of  the 
kind  when  this  sound  rose,  and 
could  not  have  been  deceived  in 
regard  to  it.  The  idea  occurred  to 
me,  even  at  the  time,  that  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  air  escapmg 
from  some  wave  which  had  suddenly 
curled  over  and  imprisoned  it;  but 
this  explanation  was  not  very  satis- 
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factory,  for  the  cry  was  long-drawD, 
most  melancholy,  and  mnsica]. 
Unlike  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
before,  it  reminded  me  of  the  words 
of  the  old  ballad  of  **Tho  Demon 
Lover" : — 

"And  wtesome   wftQed    tbt  uow-wblta 

•prltM 
Upon  the  garlle  sea.** 

Fortunately  the   wind   blew  me 
across  to  Eviau,  a  small  watering- 

f>lace  of  Savoy,  where  there  is  a 
arge  stone  breakwater  for  the  pro- 
tection of  steamera  landing  passen- 
gers. An  unknown  lee  shore  is  not 
pleasant  to  approach  in  a  storm,  in 
whatever  craft  you  may  happen  to 
be ;  and  on  nearing  the  other  side, 
where  the  waves  were  beating  dan- 
gerously, I  felt  exceedingly  thankfnl 
that  I  had  not,  on  leaving  Ouchy, 
turned  back  to  ask  a  young  lady  to 
accompany  me  whom  I  had  seen 
wdking  in  the  garden  of  the  Beau- 
rivage.  When  I  reached  the  break- 
water the  waves  were  breaking  upon 
the  hnge  rough  stones  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  have  smashed 
the  boat  to  splinters  upon  these  in 
half  a  minute.  As  it  was,  I  jnst 
managed   to  get  safely   round  the 


comer  of  the  breakwater  into  the 
stiller  water  behind,  and  to  disap- 
point the  expectation  of  two  priests 
who  were  watching  the  adventure 
as  if  with  some  hope  of  having  soon 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction.  On  trying  to  rise 
in  the  boat  I  sank  down  again, 
finding  that  my  limbs  were  para- 
lysed for  the  moment  by  the  long 
sitting  posture  and  the  cold  wind; 
and  a  French  gendarme  immedi- 
ately began  scrutinising  me  in  a 
severe  and  suspicious  manner. 
There  happened  to  be  a  second  pair 
of  sculls  in  the  boat,  and  his  eye, 
catching  these,  glanced  on  me  in- 
terrogatively, as  much  as  to  say, 
"What  have  you  done  with  the 
murdered  man  ?"  To  the  mind  of 
this  little  Javert  there  was  evidently 
something  essentially  wrong  in  an 
unknown  individual  thus  suddenly 
emerging  out  of  a  storm  and  landing 
on  the  coast  of  France.  At  all 
events  it  showed  a  want  of  proper 
respect  for  the  territory  of  a  great 
nation,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of 
me  until  I  recrossed  the  lake  in  a 
steamboat,  leaving  the  skiff  to  fol- 
low when  Madame  la  Bise  would 
allow. 
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PAST  XX. 


THE  MAN  AT  THE  WHEEL. 


"  You  are  requested  not  to  speak 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel.'*  An  ad- 
mirable iDJuDction  this,  and  not  the 
less  likely  to  be  obeyed  that  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  personal  safety 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  has  an  im- 
portant function  to  discharge,  and 
Lighly  necessary  is  it  that  he  be 
left  to  the  full  aod  undisturbed  use 
of  all  his  faculties.  He  is  not  to 
be  spoken  to  lest  his  attention  be 
called  off  from  his  duties ;  he  is  not 
^  to  be  questioned  lest  he  be  led  into 
coQTersation ;  but,  above  all  things, 
he  must  not  accept  volunteer  coun- 
sel and  advice,  nor  any  other  guid- 
ance than  such  as  the  compass  and 
his  skill  afford  him.  Now  there  is 
not  one  of  us  on  his  way  to  Broad- 
stairs  or  Margate  who  would  so 
much  as  dream  of  an  infraction  of 
this  precept.  We  accept  it  as  a 
command,  and  it  would  as  soon 
occur  to  us  to  interrupt  the  Vicar 
in  the  First  Lesson  as  to  obtrude 
even  a  passing  remark  on  ^*  the  man 
at  the  wheel." 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange,  then, 
while  we  are  so  scrupulously  delicate 
in  our  reserve  on  board  of  a  river 
steamer,  we  are  so  free  to  obtrude 
our  advice  to  the  man  who  has  the 
wheel  of  State,  and  holds  the  tiller 
that  guides  the  whole  Government 
of  England? 

Since  Lord  Russell  has  acceded 
to  power  there  is  scarcely  a  newspa- 
per in  the  kingdom  which  has  not 
addressed  him  in  counsel,  in  warn* 
ing,  in  menace,  or  in  encoarage- 
ment.  Such  admirable  politicians 
are  we,  that  we  know  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  course  we  advise,  and 
all  the  perils  that  beset  neglecting 
it.  We  have  told  him  that  his 
Ministry  must  stand  or  fall  by  his 


honest  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  of 
his  whole  political  life — that  Re- 
form was  the  measure  by  which  he 
earned  his  fame  as  a  Politician,  and 
by  Reform  will  be  tested  his  honour 
and  character  as  a  Minister.  W^e 
have  told  him  that  the  country  de- 
mands this  measure,  and  will  have 
it — if  not  from  him,  from  his  suc- 
cessor; for  we  have  pretty  plainly 
hinted  that  there  is  another  quite 
ready  to  take  the  wheel  whenever 
he  leaves  it,  and  who  already  fan- 
cies it  ought  to  have  been  his  watch 
on  deck  long  before  this. 

Others,  almost  as  loudly,  have 
said,  "Don't  touch  Reform.  No- 
body wants— nobody  asks  it.  All 
the  support  of  the  Radicals  will 
not  outweigh  the  opposition  the 
measure  ^will  create,  since  all  the 
Palmerstonian  Whig?,  semi-Tories 
as  they  are,  will  leave  you  when- 
ever your  attempt  a  policy  it  was  the 
boast  of  their  ancient  chief  to  have 
quietly  shelved  and  placed  in  abey- 
ance. Their  convictions,  not  the 
less  than  their  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  their  late  leader,  will  make 
them  cross  the  House  on  the  day 
you  accept  Bright  as  an  ally." 

Each  declares  his  firm  belief  that 
if  his  counsel  be  not  listened  to,  the 
Administration  falls.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  by  what  admirable 
arguments  these  opinions  are  sus- 
tained, or  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  a  placeman  not  to  yield  to 
both. 

This  is  talking  to  "  the  man  at  the 
wheel ''  with  a  vengeance  I  nor  is  it 
mere  talking,  but  shouting,  scream- 
ing, objurgating,  and  denouncing. 
^^Mind  what  youVe  at,  sir.  Thava 
not  the  channel  before  you — ^ven- 
der's the  buoy.  Theresa  the  deep 
water.    Take  care,  there — take  care  1 
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You  almost  touched  that  time.  Are 
yon  bliad  I  don't  *  yoa  see  that 
sbool  ?  there  are  breakers  over  it 
this  minute.  Are  you  deaf?  There's 
a  thickset  man,  in  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  shouting  like  mad  to  you  to 
bear  up." 

I  confess  that  when  I  heard  all 
this  row  and  rumpus,  I  began  to 
wonder  what  manner  of  man  could 
hold  the  tiller,  and  keep  tis  facul- 
ties cool  in  the  midst  of  it.  I 
bethought  me,  it  is  true,  thlit  he 
was  no  common  person,  and  it 
gave  nie  great  comfort  at  the  mo- 
ment to  remember  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  seaman  was  steering  us, 
but  one  of  whom  a  great  judge  of 
human  nature  once  said,  lie  was 
"quite  ready  to  take  command  of 
the  Channel  Fleet.'*  This  was  very 
reassuring  to  me,  I  own,  and  I  drew 
near  him  to  watch  his  movements, 
and  see  what  he  would  do  in  the 
difficult  choice  of  the  two  channels 
before  him.  One  of  them  had 
been  buoyed  by  his  predecessor — 
every  sounding  taken,  and  every 
shoal  marked.  There  might  be 
some  murmuring  if  he  were  seen 
trending  up  the  old  course.  But 
of  the  other  the  people  spoke  con- 
fidently enough — said  it  wus  safe, 
and  so  forth.  The  real  truth  was, 
nobody  knew  anything  about  it. 
Some  Manchester  men  said  the 
Yankees  had  done  it,  but  we  are 
never  quite  certain  what  Yankees 
have  done,  nor  are  we  quite  sure 
how  they  feel  after  it. 

What  will  our  pilot  do  now? 
was  then  the  question  that  I  asked 
of  myself;  for,  of  course,  though  he 
seems  not  to  heed  these  counsels 
on  every  hand,  he  hears  them  all. 
I  watched  him  closely  and  long. 
If  he  didn't  look  flurried  and 
anxious,  he  certainly  seemed  less 
at  his  ease  than  usual.  He  had 
been  for'ard,  and  had  a  talk  with 
some  of  the  crew,  and  it  appeared 
that  opinion  was  pretty  equally 
divided  as  to  which  was  the  '^  right 
oonrse."  "  I'll  distract  'em  a  bit," 
said  he  to  himself,  and  I  overheard 
him.     **ril  put  the  boatswain  in 


'the  tops,'  and  I'll  make  the  car- 
penter coxswain.  I'll  change  all 
their  watches — ^give  them  new  sta- 
tions, and  they'll  soon  see  they've 
got  little  time  for  grumbling.  And 
as  to  the  on-shore  fellows  that  are 
watching  me,  I'll  dodge  them.  I'll 
just  paddle  about  here  where  I  am 
— backing  and  filling,  as  we  sailors 
call  it.  If  ihej  say,  'Why  don't 
you  put  a  head  of  steam  on  and 
push  up  ? '  I'll  say,  *  Wait  a  bit,  the 
time  aint  just  come  for  that.  There 
will  be  spring-tides  one  of  these 
days,  and  we'll  have  more  water.' 
80  long  as  I  do  this,  neither  will 
like  to  quarrel  with  me,  for  there's 
no  saying  to  which  side  I  might 
ultimately  incline,  and  if  either 
of  them  lose  patience  and  become 
mutinous,  the  others  are  certain  to 
help  me  to  put  them  down.  And 
if  they  presume  to  become  bump- 
tious and  threaten  me,  I'll  just  say, 
'Let  us  have  a  fresh  survey  of  the 
whole  coast.  It's  a  matter  of  more 
than  thirty  years  since  any  one  took 
a  sounding  here  ;  there  has  been 
plenty  of  drifting  sand  and  mud- 
bank  in  that  time.'  Once  we  get 
a  surveying  ship  in  these  waters," 
says  he,  with  a  grin,  "it  will  be 
many  a  long  day  before  she  leaves 
it.  It's  a  pleasant  service,  well 
paid,  and  no  one  to  hurry  you. 
And  as  tee  are  in  no  great  haste  for 
the  maps,  they  needn't  break  their 
hearts  to  furnish  them." 

"Of  all  things  in  the  world," 
said  he  aloud,  "  there's  nothing  my 
owners  like  so  much  as  'caution.' 
We  don't  want  to  astonish  the 
world  with  quick  voyages  ;  we're 
no  American  clippers/  cracking  on 
till  the  masts  are  bending  like 
whips.  And  it  is  not  alone  that  I 
have  a  valuable  cargo  on  board,  but 
a  very  agreeable  ship's  company — 
many  of  my  mates  my  own  family, 
and  all  of  us  on  excellent  terms. 
Let  us,  then,  hang  on  till  the  wea- 
ther clears — ^let  us  exercise  the 
ship's  company,  drill  the  boys; 
and  when  we  turn  in  at  night, 
let  us,  above  all,  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful" 
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WHY    IS    ITALY    SMBAR^AJSSED  ? 


If  any  gentleman  with  a  moderate  ' 
patrimony,  and  of  reasonably  care- 
fa]  habits,  were  suddenly  to  find 
that  a  considerable  heritage  was 
left  to  him,  and  a  large  estate  on 
which  stood  several  costly  mansions, 
with  ample  outhonses,  granaries, 
stables,  and  gardens,  which  not 
only  required  a  number  of  people 
to  keep  in  order,  but  on  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  vast  quantities 
of  hangers-on  and  lazy  dependants 
had  quartered  themselves,  not  one 
of  whom,  for  many  reasons,  could 
be  summarily  sent  adrift, — I  say,  if 
there  were  such  a  man,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  he  would  not  deem 
himself  peculiarly  lucky,  nor  ima- 
gine that  he  had  succeeded  to  any 
remarkable  goa&  fortane. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
he  discovered  that  throughout  the 
whole  estate  there  were  scattered  old 
dependants  of  the  *late  proprietor, 
who  believed  or  thought  that  their 
interests  were  much  damaged  by  the 
new  destination  of  the  property— 
who  fancied,  perhaps  correctly 
enough,  that  in  the  old  days  their 
gains  were  grej^ter,  and  their  pecu- 
lation less  looked  into,  and  who 
consequently  lent  themselves  to 
whatever  could  disgust  the  new 
owner  with  his  wealth — it  is  still 
more  likely  that  he  would  feel  the 
bequest  was  no  great  benefit,  and 
that,  though  nominally  richer  now, 
he  was  certainly  a  happier  and  more 
contented  man  in  his  former  station. 

And  last  of  all,  if  he  cnme  to  find 
out  that  most  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions of  benefits  existed  on  the  suc- 
cession of  the  property  to  liim — 
that  all  believed  it  was  to  be  an 
Arcadia  of  plenty  and  idleness, 
with  low  rents  and  high  wages — 
when,  even  to  maintain  the  places, 
repair  the  damages  of  long  neglect 
and  wanton  dilapidation,  required 
not  alone  an  increase  of  income,  but 
a  stringent  economy, — it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  he  might 
have  his  doubts  whether  such  pros- 


perity as  this  was  worth  praying 
for. 

Bach,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  con- 
dition of  Italy.  Every  state  of  the 
Peninsula  had  a  capital,  and  every 
capital  a  conrt,  and  it  was  to  these, 
with  all  their  dependants,  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  succeeded  when 
he  became  King  of  Italy.  Now,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the 
residence  of  royalty  is  not  essentijd 
to  the  well-being  of  such  cities  as 
London  or  Paria^— vast  centres  not 
alone  of  trade  and  comfaerce,  but 
of  territorial  wealth  and  aristocratic 
splendour — it  is  an  immense  ele- 
ment in  such  capitals  as  Naples  and 
Florence,  which  have  derived  no 
small  share  of  their  prosperity  from 
the  recourse  of  strangers,  mainly  in- 
duced by  the  attractions,  the  atten- 
tions, and  the  hospitalities  of  a 
court.  Society  in  such  places  formed 
the  centre  of  all  prosperity.  From 
the  "world  of  pleasure"  were  de- 
rived all  the  channels  that  refreshed 
and  enriched  the  "  world  of  labour ; " 
and  if  such  were  the  case  in  Flor- 
ence or  Naples,  how  much  more  so 
in  the  small  cities,  like  Parma  and 
Modena,  where  the  Court  was  every- 
thing? 

All  of  those  states  had,  besides 
their  capitals,  their  courts  of  law, 
their  public  offices,  and  their  uni- 
versities, the  various  officials  of 
which,  long  trained  to  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  ways,  could  not  be  easily 
brought  to  unlearn  the  habits  and 
adopt  the  modes  of  a  country  essen- 
tially foreign  to  them  It  wa« 
not  alone  a  question  of  weights 
and  measures,  of  standards  of  value 
and  of  a  coinage,  but  how  were 
old  traditions  to  be  abrogated— old 
rivalries  forgotten — old  jealousies 
Ignored?  And,  heavier  again  than 
^1  these,  here  were  towns  which 
aspired  to  be  metropolitan  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  mere  villages,  their 
importance  obliterated,  and  their 
very  existence  menaced. 

Take  away  from  such  a  city  as 
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Modena,  for  instance,  the  bustle 
and  moTement  that  revolvS  around 
the  palace  of  its  princo,  and  what 
is  left?  It  is  in  the  revennes  of 
the  State  returning  to  refresh  the 
State,  just  as  dew  rises  to  descend 
in  rain,  that  stkoh  places  are  main- 
tained in  fecundity.  I  don't  wnnt 
to  pretend  that  this  is  a  very  health- 
ful or  admirable  condition.  I  will 
not  assert  that  a  prosperity  so  ficti- 
tious is  either  safe  or  sound ;  but 
I  take  the  world  as  I  see  it,  and  as 
I  saw  it  last  week  at  Massa  Carrara, 
where  once  a  Duke  resided  as  the 
reigning  prince,  and  where  several 
handsome  palaces  yet  attest  the 
residence  of  a  nobility,  with  a  beau- 
tiful public  Piazza,  and  gardens  on 
every  side  laid  out  with  taste  and 
elegance;  and  what  is  it  now?  A 
grass-grown  village,  the  pavement 
unsafe  to  drive  over,  ruin  and  di- 
lapidation everywhere.  The  few  in- 
habitants who  remain  seem  poverty- 
struck  and  wretched — no  stir,  n*^ 
movement  of  industry,  silence  and 
depression  around,  so  that  one 
might  imagine  he  stood  in  a  city 
from  which  the  inhabitants  had 
fled  to  escape  a  pestilence.  In  all 
likelihood  Parma  and  Modena,  be- 
fore ten  years  have  gone  over,  will 
be  no  better  than  Massa.  These  are 
possibly  small  prices  to  pay  for 
great  benefits:  be  it  so;  but  they 
are  grievances  in  another  way, 
which  I  desire  now  to  consider. 
All  these  small  centres  were  vested 
interests  with  o£Boials  of  various 
sorts  and  kinds.  It  was  not  merely 
an  army  of  palace  intendants  and 
chamberlains,  and  grooms  in  wait- 
ing, and  suchlike  vermin  of  a 
court,  but  there  were  innumerable 
functionaries  of  state  whose  liveli- 
hood depended  on  the  prince;  and, 
lost  of  ^l,  there  were  the  professors 
of  the  university,  a  class  always 
too  numerous  in  Italy,  ill  paid,  little 
followed,  and  rarely  held  in  high 
repute. 

None  of  these  could  be  thrown 
adrift  on  the  world.  A  wise  econ- 
omy would,  of  course,  reduce  their 
salaries,  but  the  same  wise  economy 


would  convert  them  into  rabid  ene- 
mies of  the  State.  How  is  he  whose 
pay  has  been  reduced  from  five  thou- 
sand francs  per  annum  to  three 
— ^perhaps  to  two — ^to  recognise  in 
the  new  order  of  things  greatness, 
prosperity,  and  splendour?  How 
is  the  palace  intendant,  who  strut- 
ted about  his  little  capital  with  a 
dignity  only  short  of  his  master's, 
to  bless  the  advent  of  a  period  that 
turns  him  out  of  a  palace  to  live  in 
a  little  dreary  lodging,  and  instead 
of  ease  and  comfort,  to  confront 
penury  and  hardship?  All  the  time 
that  they  grumble  agoinst  the  State, 
the  State  has  to  see  them  in  tbe 
civil  list — a  heavy  charge  and  a 
grievous  weight  on  its  resources. 

Now,  we  all  of  us  know  that  in 
our  ordinary  lives  the  men  who  cir- 
culate scandals,  who  propagate  false 
rumours,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  mis- 
chief-makers of  society,  are  not  the 
busy,  active,  or  industrious,  but  the 
lazy,  lounging  people  of  little  means 
and  much  leisure.  These  are  the 
men  who  sow  discontent  broadcast, 
and  keep  up  in  the  world  the  per- 
petual murmur  of  discord  that  goes 
on  through  life.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  in  the  State.  Your  half-fed 
ofSeial,  or  your  ill-paid  pensioner, 
is  the  eX'Officio  reviler  of  the  coun- 
try that  supports  him:  he  holds  a 
brief  for  "the  unsatisfied,"  and  he 
studies  it  daily. 

To  burden  your  income  to  keep 
up  a  class  who  have  no  other  occu- 
pation in  life  than  to  revile  you  is 
a  sorry  legislation,  and  it  is  what 
Italy  is  doing,  nor  can  she  help 
doing  it. 

The  old  courts  of  Tuscany  and 
Lucca  were  overlaid  with  pen- 
sioners. They  were  of  every  class 
and  condition — ^from  the  noble  who 
drove  four-in-hand  to  tbe  cascini,  to 
the  fourth  cousin  of  the  cook  who 
dressed  the  grand-ducal  maccar- 
oni.  These  all  devolved  upon  the 
new  kingdom.  So  that,  in  reality, 
when  people  talk  of  the  burdens  of 
the  country,  and  advise  the  reduc- 
tion of  army  and  navy,  the  stop- 
page of  public  works,  and  suchlike, 
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thej  are  forgetting  that  the  real 
nicer  which  is  eating  into  the 
bowels  of  the  State  is  the  over- 
wheloaing  number  of  idle  depend- 
ants wlio  have  come  down  as  bad 
bargains  from  the  former  courts; 
the  myriads  of  do-nothing  people — 
a  sort  of  lay  priesthood,  lazy,  bigot- 
ed, disloyal,  and  intrigaing,  not 
a  wbit  aboTO  their  shovel-hat  col- 
leagues in  either  morals  or  intelli- 
gence. Now,  if  they  were  all  that 
they  are  not  to  the  new  kingdom, 
in  good  faith,  loyalty,  and  allegi- 
ance, they  would  still  be  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  country  for  which 
they  do  nothing.  The  eleven  thou- 
aand  virgins  at  Cologne  are  about 
as  virtually  useful  to  the  cause  of 
Prussia  as  the  eleven  thousand  pro- 
fessors— that  is  the  number — ^to  the 
well-being  of  Italy.  Italy  wants 
one,  or  at  most  two,  universities, 
and  the  mass  of  these  lecturers 
with  four  hearers  should  be  sent 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  more  busy 
careers. 

As  of  the  universities,  so  of  the 
palaces.  The  first  wise  retrench- 
ment will  be  to  reduce  the  staff  of 
idle  men  who,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned,  render  nothing  to  the 
State.  There  is  plenty  of  outcry 
against  the  friars — he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  say  a  word 
for  a  Benedictine  or  a  Carmelite — 
but  there  is  a  class  just  as  mendi- 
cant, just  as  lazy,  and  just  as  great 
an  anachronism  to  our  eye  as  any 
bare-fboted  Dominican  of  them  all. 
These  are  the  fellows  I  want  to  see 
discarded.  Tiie  first  Napoleon  sent 
the  monks  to  dig  at  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Antwerp — are  there  no 
shovels  left  for  the  ex-chamberlains 
of  Lucca?  can  nobody  find  a  wheel- 
barrow for  the  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies at  Parma?  Let  not  the  finance 
minister  rack  his  brain  for  new 
aubjects  of  taxation,  or  lie  awake  at 
night  speculating  what  new  bur- 
dens could  be  imposed  upon  the 
nation,  so  long  as  tiie  revenues  are 
squandered  in  this  shameless  fash- 
ion. I  do  not  speak  of  the  im- 
mense sums  paid  in  secret  service 


money,  because  Italy,  like  a  borough 
member,  has  had  to  carry  her  elec- 
tion by  bribery ;  and  of  all  men  the 
agents  of  corruption  are  least  open 
to  scrutiny.  It  is  notorious  how 
many  of  those  who  served  the 
former  governmei^s  in  subordinate 
ofiSces  and  with  very  moderate 
salaries,  are  now  men  of  leisure, 
and  means  ample  enough,  in  some 
instances,  to  afford  even  display. 
Is  it  necessary  to  ask  how  ? 

Italy,  however,  has  not  had 
merely  to  pay  for  a  very  expensive 
"contest,'*  but  she  has  had  to 
maintain  a  mode  of  life  intended 
to  inspire  a  confidence  in  her  future, 
and  trustfulness  nn  her  perman- 
ence. Like  a  ship  dressed  for  a 
gala,  with  ensigns  floating  and  the 
yards  manned,  she  still  is  obliged 
to  have  half  the  crew  at  the  pumps 
to  keep  down  a  leak.  She  builds 
arsenals  and  dockyards,  forts  and 
breakwaters,  at  the  very  moment 
when  her  annual  deficit  is  a  third 
of  her  revenue,  and  when  she  is 
driven  to  sell  her  capital — the 
crown  lands — to  maintain  another 
year  of  her  outlay. 

As  for  the  people  who  say  there 
is  no  avoiding  a  bankruptcy  except 
by  going  to  war,  it  is  like  advising 
an  embarrassed  country  gentleman 
to  escape  from  his  difficulties  by 
keeping  a  pack  of  hounds ;  and  yet, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a 
war  party  in  Italy,  and  a  war  party 
on  grounds  of  pure  economy.  They 
maintain  it  to  be  cheaper  to  fight 
Austria  than  to  support  in  perma- 
nence a  large  and  costly  army.  In 
other  words,  they  assert  that  one  is 
more  likely  to  be  drowned  in  his 
"  tub  "  than  in  the  Atlantic. 

Every  contractor  of  public  works 
in  this  country  will  tell  you  that 
the  profits  he  expected  to  reap  have 
been  consumed  by  the  inordinate 
number  of  inefficient  and  worthless 
people  he  has  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain. Every  one  who  has  had  a 
household  here  will  tell  you  that 
his  establishment  is  doubly  as  nu- 
merous as  it  would  be  in  any  other 
country,  for  the   same  amount  of 
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service.  Every  office  of  the  State  is 
over-maDned ;  and  wherever  there 
is  a  functionary  paid  for  any  doty, 
there  is  attached  to  him  an  nnpaid 
snhordinate  who  lives  by  p^rqnisites. 

I  have  within  sight  of  where  I 
write  this,  a  town  gate  at  which  a 
toll  is  collected  on  all  articles  that 
pass.  By  no  possible  contingency 
of  traffic  conld  this  excise  amount  to 
twenty  francs  a  day,  and  yet  there 
are  ^ye  men  there  now  on  a  bench 
to  collect  this  impost,  three  of  whom 
are  in  very  handsome  nniforms^ 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  gold 
kce  on  their  cuffs  and  collars. 

I  am  no  advocate  fur  the  friars. 
I  am  as  much  averse  to  their  dirt, 
laziness,  and  general  inutility,  as 
any  one ;  but  I  do  think  it  hard  that 
public  indignation  should  be  direct- 
ed so  intensely  against  these  com- 


paratively cheap  hnmbngs,  while  the 
great  swindles  in  high-heeled  boots 
and  embroidery  should  go  free. 

Our  pension-list,  in  the  old  days 
of  corruption  and  roguery,  would 
seem  a  plausible  estimate  of  public 
services  if  placed  alongside  of  Ital- 
ian officialism. 

ITad  Cavour  lived  he  might  have 
had  the  courage  to  atttack  this  mon- 
ster abuse.  That  there  is  another 
man  in  the  Peninsula  equal  to  th» 
encounter  I  do  not  believe;  and 
yet,  till  some  energetic  step  b« 
taken  in  this  direction,  the  frienda 
ofjtaly  must  be  satisfied  to  hear 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
clare an  annual  deficiency  of  some 
millions  sterling,  and  see  the  news- 
papers quote  the  five  per  cent  stock 
at  the  modest  figure  of  64  and  a 
fraction. 


PHOrESSlONAL  AMENITIES. 


Professional  politenesses  are  very 
strange  things;  at  least  they  ap- 
pear so  to  the  outer  world,  who 
know  nothing  of  their  springs  of 
action,  and  who  are  ungifted  with 
the  instincts  that  suggest  them. 

In  the  walks  of  life  where  they 
are  principally  practised,  the  men 
who  exercise  these  courtesies  are 
cultivated,  well-instructed  persons, 
who  well  know  that  none  of  the 
ordinary  amenities  of  society  are 
denied  them,  but  who  feel  that 
there  is  a  species  of  peculiar  civil- 
ity, which  it  is  their  province  to  be- 
stow, that  confers  far  more  honour 
and  far  more  distinction  on  the 
recipient  than  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
or  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

That  they  hold  these  privileges 
very  highly,  that  they  deem  them 
Hiatter  of  great  account,  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  show.  The  parson,  for 
instance,  has  a  great  and  solemn 
duty  towards  his  parishioners.  It 
is  not  alone  that  there  must  be  no 
shortcomings  in  his  care  of  them 
— ^not  enough  is  it  that  he  must 
guide,  chasten,  encourage,  and  con- 
sole; but  he  must  take  especial  care 


that  by  no  casual  lapse  in  either  word 
or  deed  he  give  cause  for  scandal, 
nor  even  open  discussion  on  topics 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  affirm  as 
sacred.  In  a  word,  to  exclude  from 
the  ears  of  those  who  hear  him  the 
very  faintest  whisper  of  false  doc- 
trine, is  his  great  care ;  and  yet 
tbe  almost  instinctive  politeness  of 
this  man  is  to  offer  his  pulpit  to  a 
brother  clergyman  whom  he  meets 
for  perhaps  the  first  time,  and 
hand  over  to  him,  for  maybe  an 
hour,  the  congregation  which  it  is 
only  fair  to  suppose  he  regards 
with  the  watchful  solicitude  and 
affection  of  a  family. 

Of  course  he  knows  that  he  who 
replaces  him  has  given  all  the  re- 
quired guarantees  of  his  walk  in 
life,  that  he  is  an  ordained  priest. 
But  after  all,  w^hat  does  that  vouch 
for  in  our  present  condition  ? 
Upon  how  many  essentials  of  doc- 
trine will  ''  Exeter "  agi-ee  with 
"  Cashel "  ?  What  an  ocean  of  dis- 
tance separotes  Colenso  from  Oar- 
lisle  I  When  the  great  humorist 
suggested  tinting  a  map  of  Eng- 
land with  one  colour  for  the  Cal- 
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Tinists  and  another  for  High- 
CbarcbmeD,  he  never  dreamed  of  a 
time  when  it  should  require  every 
hoe  of  the  rainbow  to  designate 
the  shades  of  doctrine,  and  when 
even  certain  opinions  were  so  bcaii- 
tifdlly  commingled  that  they  should 
be  represented  by  the  process  we 
see  in  a  ^*  shot  silk.^' 

The  strangest  part  of  all  this  is^ 
that  it  is  not  in  the  less  important 
duties  of  life  we  find  men  so  ready 
to  take  a  sabstitute.  The  painter, 
for  instance,  does  not  offer  his 
brush  and  palette  to  tlio  first  col- 
league who  enters  his  studio,  and 
■ay,  "  Throw  a  little  vigor  into  that 
JudAS  for  me;  tone  down  Moses  a 
bit)  he  looks  too  lively  in  the  bul- 
ro^es ; "  nor  does  that  irresponsi- 
ble ereatnre,  the  novelist,  ask  his 
friend  to  finish  a  love  scene,  or 
polish  off  an  affecting  separation  or 
A  poisoning.  And  yet  tlie  surgeon, 
who  has  the  whole  care  of  a  man's 
b^ng — in  whose  hands,  humanly 
speaking,  are  life  and  death— does 
tiie  honoors  of  his  hospital  to  a 
difltingnished  foreigner,  not  merely 
bj  pointing  out  peculiarities  of 
satiTe  practice,  but  actually  offers 
tiie  new-comer  the  knife,  and  in- 
rites  him  to  perform  a  lithotomy, 
to  remove  a  jaw,  or  tie  a  carotid, 
as  the  accustomed  civilities  of  the 
place  —  attentions  in  which  he 
would  no  more  be  wanting  than 
in  returning  a  call  or  inviting  to  his 
boose. 

In  all  this,  the  patient  is  no  more 
thought  of  than  was  the  parishioner. 
Thej  are  there  to  be  made  better 
or  worse,  as  the  skill  and  address  of 
him  to  whom  they  are  committed 
may  determine. 

I  have  myself  seen  the  little 
eoquetries  of  such  a  scene — not,  I 
own  it^  without  horror.  I  have 
witnessed  the  polite  invitation  to 
cut  up  a  fellow-creature  replied  to  by 
modest  assurances,  that  '^  he  would 
prefer  looking  on;  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  great  address  of  his 
distinguished  colleague,''  and  so 
on;  the  compliments  and  apolo- 
^ee  exchanged  being  pretty  mach 


what  might  have  been  bandied 
over  the  carving  of  a  turkey.  I 
forbear  from  alluding  to  the  little 
clerical  jocosities  which  go  on  in 
the  vestry-robm,  but  which  are  not 
one  whit  above  the  habits  of  "  hos- 
pital practice.^'  But  I  ask  onoe 
more,  Is  not  all  this  very  curious 
and  very  remarkable?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  very  highest  re- 
sponsibilities that  can  be  imposed 
upon  humanity  do  not  suggest 
higher  modes  of  action,  and  that 
men,  with  the  weightiest  cares 
upon  their  hearts,  are  ready  to 
transfer  their  burdens  to  the  first 
comer,  little  heeding  whether  his 
shoulders  be  broad,  or  his  legs 
mdscular? 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
there  is  no  levity  nor  any  thought- 
lessness in  this.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeds from  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  a  career.  The  profession  is  a 
priesthood,  and  he  who  once  en- 
ters and  officiates  at  the  altar, 
has,  in  his  own  esteem  at  least, 
emancipated  himself  from  the  vul- 
gar prejudices  of  the  outer  world, 
and  learned  to  think  and  act  with 
other  motives  and  other  instincts. 
The  professional  feeling  is  a  far 
stronger  and  more  powerful  senti- 
ment than  the  world  deems  it. 

The  individual  man  so  merges 
in  this  sentiment  that  his  per- 
sonality is  more  than  half  effaced, 
and  he  comes  not  only  to  regard  the  * 
world  at  large  as  something 'extrane- 
ous to  him,  but  to  refer  all  its  doings, 
its  thoughts,  words,  and  works  to 
the  influences  which  move,  and  the 
instincts  that  inspire  his  own  especial 
calling. 

When  tlie  landscape-painter,  on 
seeing  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  exclaimed,  "Well  done, 
water,  by  Jovel"  he  simpl*  ex- 
pressed the  highest  professional  esti- 
mote  of  the  scene. 

How  actors  brmg  everything  to 
the  meridian  of  the  footlight  we 
all  know,  and  how  little  account 
they  take  of  the  actual  events  of  life, 
when  brought  side  by  side  with  the 
unrealities  of  their  own  profession. 
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The  strongest  instance,  however, 
of  the  professional  sentiment  I 
have  ever  heard  of,  came  under  my 
notice  a  few  days  back.  •  It  was  in 
a  Roman  newspaper,  and  ran  to  this 
purport :  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
not  content  with  writing  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  Madame  Lamoricidre, 
nill  of  affectionate  condolence  on 
her  husband's  death,  but  also  be- 
stowed upon  her — what  think  you  ? 
You  will  probably  say,  a  pension 
to  recompense  the  great  services  of 
the  illustrious  soldier  ? — a  palace  at 
Rome  to  reside  in  ? — some  priceless 
gem  from  the  Vatican?  None  of 
these.  The  sentiment  of  his  calling 
was  too  strong  in  his  Holiness  to 
descend  into  such  mundane  chan- 
nels; his  gift  was  infinitely  more 
precious  and  more  appropriate — he 
sent  her  the  bones  of  a  martyr 
from  the  Catacombs!  It  was  ui^- 
fortunately  an  unknown  saint ;  bu^ 
with  a  tact  that  only  the  Ohurch 
could  inspire,  and  an  empressement 
that  bespoke  the  courtier  as  well  as 
the  churchman,  he  christened  the 
unlmown  Christopher  —  Lamori- 
cidre's  name — so  that  oven  in  no- 
menclature was  the  gap  filled  up,  and 
the  measure  of  consolation  rendered 
brimful. 

I  do  not  know  whether  ladies  in 
general  or  widows  in  particular 
will  agree  with  his  Holiness,  and 
think  that  a  saint^s  bones  are  equal 
to  a  fiesh-aiid-blood  husband,  and 
whether  the  happiness  of  a  married 
life  can  be  as  well  cared  for  by  a 
denizen  of  the  Catacombs  as  by  a 
creature  of  this  breathing  world. " 

My  concern  here  is  simply  with 
the  Pope's  part  in  the  transaction. 
If  his  holiness  takes  a  very  exalted 
estimate  of  the  consoling  powers  of 
saintly  osteology,  is  it  not  clear 
that  he  takes  a  proportionately 
humble  one  of  connubial  bliss  ?  If 
the  Christopher  of  the  Catacombs 
be  not  ft  worthy  successor  of  the 
Christopher  the  General,  the  gift 
would  savour  of  an  unfeeling  jpZaw- 
anterie.  Why  recall  the  personality 
if  not  to  replace  it? 

The    well-known    song  t^lls  us, 


with  less  gallantry  than  we  like, 
that  the  "  Pope  leads  a  happy  life,** 
by  reason  of  his  celibacy;  was  his 
present  on  this  occasion,  then,  a 
sly  intimation  of  the  fact — a  gentle 
hint — ^that  marriage  was  a  sham — 
a  poor  thing— nothing  in  it?  "I 
send  yon  another  Christopher; 
youMl  see  he'll  just  do  as  well  as 
his  predecessor."  If  the  theory  be 
correct — and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
impugn  the  justice  of  what  eman- 
ateis  from  such  a  source! — what  a 
stock  of  consolation  does  it  open  to 
humanity,  and  what  a  real  blessing 
to  widows  will  his  Holiness  be  I 

Might  it  not,  however,  be  a  grave 
question  in  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  papal  exchequer, 
how  far  his  Holiness  was  warranted 
in  such  munificence?  The  adage 
teaches  us  that  generosity  should 
follow  justice ;  wliy  not  then  utilise 
these  martyrs  ?  Every  one  might  not 
be  rich  enough  to  buy  an  entire 
Christopher,  but  a  humerus  or  a 
tibia  might  be  brought  within  the 
means  of  even  moderate  fortune. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  popular.  I  can  even  imagine 
the  thousands  of  letters  that  would 
pour  in  from  released  affliction, 
vouching  for  tlie  comfort  they  had 
obtained  since  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  "  the  bones ;  ",  and  I 
can  fancy  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
coming  into  the  share-market  for  a 
loan  on  the  guarantee  of  a  supply 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Petro- 
leum, "promises  to  be  inexhaus- 
tible." 

What  a  mass  of  "Testimonials" 
would  cover  Antonelli's  table  ? 
What  shoals  of  letters  in  the  usual 
style! — "Since  I  have  used  the 
vertebrsB  your  Eminence  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  ;  "  or,  "  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  blessed  femora,  I 
have  found  my  rest  at  night  oonsid* 
erably  improved,  and  my  appetite 
better  ;  "  or,  "  With  the  aid  of  the 
holy  shin-bone  I  now  take  my  usual 
walks  "  &c.,  &c. 

Talc  of  Peter's  pence  indeed  I 
Here  is  a  mine  of  more  than  Call* 
fornian  wealth.    The  Catacombs  are 
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said  to  contain  hnndreds  of  thou- 
Iknds  of  saints  only  needing  to  be 
rechrtstened  and  distributed.  Even 
ahoiild  his  Holiness  not  yield  to 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  qnestion, 
can  he  reject  the  moral?  Can  he 
bring  himself  to  lock  up  this  foun- 
tain of  unbounded  consolation  ? 
Can  he  see  widowhood  around  him 
in  Borrow,  and  not  offer  the  solace 
of  even  a  false  rib  ? 

I  don't  believe  it.     I  think  he 
will  be  actually  forced  to  become  a 


comforter.  If  "  Christopher  "  be  a 
success,  the  Pope  will  be  besieged 
with  applications  which  he  will  not 
be  able  to  resist. 

One  lesson  the  incident  strongly 
impresses  upon  us,  which  is,  that 
in  making  celibacy  the  rule  of  the 
Ohurcb,  the  priests  do  not,  in 
their  own  estimation,  impose  upon 
themselves  a  heavy  sacrifice.  If  all 
that  the  connubial  state  offers  can 
be  replaced  by  the  Oatacombs,  the 
Pope  is  better  off  than  the  Sultan. 


niBBBNIOB  HIBBBNIOIS. 


Ireland  has  the  supreme  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  she  is  "the 
Difficulty  "  of  every  administration. 
Whatever  be  the  successes  of  Whig 
or  Tory  rule  in  home  tmestions, 
with  foreign  relations,  in  India  or 
the  colonies,  no  sooner  is  St.  George's 
Channel  crossed  than  begin  blun- 
ders, confusion,  misunderstandings, 
and  mistakes.  Send  over  the  most 
matter-of-fact  and  phlegmatic  Saxon, 
let  him  be  saturated  with  official 
forms  and  impregnated  with  all  tlie 
spirit  of  bureaucracy,  and  in  three 
months  yon  will  find  him  flighty, 
fanciful,  irregular,  and  reckless;  a 
regular  gambler  on  events,  and  ready 
to  take  the  odds  for  or  against  Dr. 
Cullen  as  if  he  were  entered  for  the 
Derby. 

The  genius  loei  will  prove  too 
strong  for  the  hardest  head  and 
the  sternest  heart  that  ever  issued 
from  Whitehall;  and  one  has  no 
more  right  to  visit  upon  a  man  the 
indiscretions  he  may  have  commit- 
ted in  Ireland  than  to  reproach  re- 
spectable females  and  elderly  gentle- 
men for  the  wild  excesses  they  may 
have  been  led  into  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nitrons  oxide  gas. 

O^Connell  once  said  that  young 
statesmen  were  sent  to  Ireland  for 
their  apprenticeship  just  as  barbers 
make  their  boys  practise  their  hands 
on  the  beggars,  "No  matter  if  you 
oot  their  chins"  being  the  maxim 
that  guided  the  precept.  And  of  a 
truth  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gap- 


ping and  chin-cutting  in  Irish  legis- 
lation, and  one  reason  is  that  our 
barbers  change  their  "  boys  "  too  fre- 
quently, and  just  as  a  young  fellow 
is  getting  a  little  skill  with  his 
.razor,  he  is  called  away  to  shave 
some  one  in  England. 

English  officials  are  wont  to  com- 
plain of  the  almost  impossibility  of 
"getting  at  the  truth"  in  Ireland. 
Now,  they  ought  to  be  told  that 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  unintentional 
falsehood  in  the  country.  A  great 
deal  of  what  a  Saxon  would  call 
untruth  is  simply  the  habit  of  an- 
swering what  the  speaker  fancies 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  hearer,  and 
is  no  more  meant  as  falsehood  than, 
the  phrase  "your  very  obedient 
servant "  at  foot  of  a  letter. 

But  the  impetuous  march  of  the 
Celtic  nature  is  itself  so  opposed  to 
all  English  modes  and  ways  that  it 
is  set  down  as  unreal,  and  poor  Pat's 
exaggerations  are  assumed  to  be 
rogueries.  Setting  an  Englishman 
to  deal  with  Irishmen  in  Ireland  is 
the  old  story  of  the  dog  and  the 
fish— neither  can  live  in  the  other's 
element,  and  the  mere  attempt  is 
ruin  to  both. 

I  can  forgive  Saxon  mistakes — 
I  can  easily  pardon  the  man  of  no 
imaginative  flights,  no  traits  of 
fancy,  for  his  errors  in  dealing  with 
those  who,  whatever  the  stern  re- 
alities of  their  lives,  will  still  dash 
their  destiny  with  bright  colours  of 
hope,  rich  hues  of  aspirations,  as 
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fleeting  as  cload-lines ;  bat  what  I 
cannot  forgive  is  the  pretension  of 
certain  Englishmen  to  rule  Ireland 
through  her  weakness — ^to  make 
her  faults  minister  to  her  subjection, 
and,  bj  afecting  what  they  deem 
H  Oeltio  spirit,  think  to  cajole  us 
into  ^e  impression  that  our  na- 
tionality is  being  indulged. 

The  Whigs  have  long  been  fam- 
ous for  this;  not  unnaturally,  per- 
haps. They  are  the  charlatans  of 
statecraft,  and  no  wonder  if  they 
employ  quack  remedies.  All  their 
Viceroys,  nearly  all  their  Secre- 
taries, have  been  appointed  with 
this  view.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
the  wise  rulera  in  Downing  Street, 
that  sending  humbugs  to  Ireland 
was  not  only  sending  coals  to  New- 
castle, but  sending  very  bad  conls 
too-^coals  that  gave  more  smoke 
than  fire,  and  very  soon  became 
"  slack  "  besides  ? 

Similia  similibus  curantur  may 
be  very  good  homoeopathy,  but  it 
is  sorry  legislation;  and  trying  to 
manage  Ireland  by  out-blundering 
her — ^trying  to  ride  the  country 
by  knocking  one  mistake  against 
another,  as  billiard-players  make 
cannons — will  scarcely  add  to  the 
safety  of  the  empire  or  its  great- 
ness. 

.  We  are  told  that  at  this  moment 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  very  for- 
midable outbreak;  widespread  or- 
ganisations have  been  detected,  and 
preparations  for  a  rising,  wliich, 
however  we  may  despise  them  on 
the  score  of  completeness,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  suggest  faith  to  a  pop- 
ulation far  more  impulsive  than 
logical,  and  ever  more  prone  to 
risk  an  adventure  than  to  drag  on 
lives  of  dreary  monotony. 

One  would*  imagine  that  a  gov- 
ernment warned  by  the  recent 
history  of  Europe,  might  easily 
take  the  alarm  at  such  a  prospect, 
that  every  precaution  would  be  in- 
stituted, increased  activity  in  the 
public  service  prevail,  and  what- 
ever resources  the  country  could 
command  would  be  immediately 
called  forth  for  such  an  emergency. 


Far  from  it.  This  is  the  moment 
they  have  chosen  for  a  bit  of  ^^  Irish 
legislation." 

See  what  has  occurred  1  To  effect 
a  petty  saving  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  few  policemen,  we  have  suffer- 
ed the  chief  Fenian,  Stephens,  to 
make  his  escape  from  prison.  We 
were  told  that  this  man  was  the 
very  head  and  front  of  the  conspir- 
acy, and  we  were  called  on  to  com- 
mend the  zeal  and  activity  by  which 
the  Grovemment  tracked  him  oat, 
followed,  and  apprehended  him; 
and  we  were  profuse  of  our  praises 
thereat,  and  we  said,  Blessed  be 
Strong,  for  he  is  a  great  chief,  and 
very  valiant  are  the  men  who  serve 
under  him. 

Stephens,  however,  showed  no 
faint-heartedness — ^lie  laughed  at 
the  accusation,  and  he  refused  a  le- 
gal adviser — his  faith  was  in  some- 
thing more  potent  than  an  attor- 
ney, and  he  was  right.  We  would 
not  spend  ten  shillings  extra  per 
diem  to  watch  him,  but  we  are 
quite  ready  to  give  a  thousand 
pounds  for  his  recapture.  Is  not 
this  the  Humane  Society  over 
again  ?  Nothing  to  prevent  the 
drowning,  anything  for  the  restora- 
tion. 

Talleyrand  once  said,  I  believe 
in  allusion  to  our  colonies,  The 
English  never  value  anything  till 
they  lose  it.  I  suspect  he  was 
right.  This  is  sitigul.irly  the  case 
with  our  felons:  we  feel  for  them 
just  as  the  Humane  Society  does 
for  a  drowned  man ;  so  long  as  he 
lived  in  safety  he  had  no  manner 
of  interest  for  us,  he  inspired  no 
anxieties,  he  suggested  no  trial  of 
skill ;  at  the  thought  of  losing  him, 
however,  all  our  susceptibilities  are 
awakened,  we  send  right  and  left  for 
stomach-pumps  or  policemen  as  it 
may  be,  and  we  act  ns  if  his  recovery 
were  a  very  condition  of  our  exis- 
tence. I  quote  the  Dublin  *  Evening 
Mail '  of  the  25  th  November,  which 
says — "The  twenty-five  policemen 
to  whose  safety  the  jail  was  in- 
trusted were  yesterday  reduced  to 
three!   and  even  these  three  were 
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placed  in  soch  a  sitnation  as  to  be 
perfectly  useless.  By  whose  order 
was  the  change  made?  who  are 
responsible  for  it?  why  was  it  per- 
mitted?" 

That  the  prisoner  could  not  have 
made  his  escape  without  concert 
and  connivance  is  self-eylclent ;  and 
I  really  belicTO  the  public  are  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  and  most 
searching  investigation  as  to  where, 
and  in  what  quarters,  that  concert 
and  connivance  extended.  I  do 
not  know,  at  the  distance  at  which 
I  write  those  lines,  where  or  to 
whom  suspicions  may  attach.  I 
cannot  follow  the  inaniry,  after  the 
lapae  of  days,  but  1  cannot  help 
lamenting  how  often  it  has  occurred 
to  a  Government  in  difficulties  like 
the  present  to  have  canght  a  man 
they  had  rather  have  missed^ust 
as  fishermen  now  and  then  find  an 
ill-looking  monster  in  their  nets 
that  they  are  only  too  glad  to  be 
rid  of.  Was  Stephens  a  dog-fish? 
Was  be  a  creature  that  nothing 
oonld  make  ^marketable  ?  Were  Mr. 
Nagle^a  talents  —  I  trust  I  spell 
the  informer's  name  aright — over- 
taxed? was  he  called  on  for  more 
than  a  respectable  gentleman  in 
hia  line  should  be  asked  for?  and 
had  he  atrack  work  and  refused 
to  identify  another  Fenian  at  any 
price?  was  the  whole  incident  a 
got-np  thing  to  show  how  mildly, 
how  mercifully,  and  how  paternally 
Ireland  was  governed,  and  that  not 
only  were  men  suffered  to  spout 
treason  at  will,  but  that,  when  im- 
priaoned,  the  very  gates  were  un* 
guarded,  and  you  might  drive 
through  Kilmainhara  as  easily  as 
O'Connell  said  he  could  through 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Some  years  back  a  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  attempted  a  great  stroke 
of  popularity.  He  made  a  sort  of 
royal  progress  through  the  king- 
dom,  and,  as  he  went,  he  visited 
the  jaila  and  liberated  certain  pris- 
oners— not  great  criminals,  doubt- 
leea,  but  still  men  on  whom  the 
law  had  pronounced  its  fiat,  and 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  punish- 


ment. The  Viceroy,  however,  took 
a  view  higher  than  mere  legality 
could  have  afforded.  He  looked 
into  human  nature,  a  volume  that 
was  in  'circulation  before  Black- 
stone.  He  saw  himself  in  a  land 
of  incongruities,  where  anything 
was  possible  and  nothing  certain. 
He  perceived  that,  somehow  or 
other,  English  institutions  and  Eng- 
lish habits  made  but  little  progress 
in  the  country;  that  repression 
did  not  keep  down,  nor  beneficence 
elevate;  and  that  from  no  possible 
line  of  action  could  an  exact  result 
be  predicted,  and  so  he  bethought 
him  to  try  a  little  illegality.  He 
did  it,  I  must  say,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  thorough  gentleman,  as  he  was. 
It  was  in  the  same  temper  as,  had 
ho  found  himself  in  a  parcy  of 
small  squires,  he  would  have  mixed 
himself  a  tumbler  of  whisky-punch 
and  not  occasioned  dismay  in  the 
company  by  asking  for  claret.  He 
said,  "The  Irish  will  like  this;  there 
is  a  dash  of  inconsistency  about  it 
that  will  take  them.  It  is  so  gene- 
rous, so  lawless,  so  irregular,  and 
so  totally  indefensible,  it  cannot  but 
please  them." 

There  were  various  opinions  at 
the  time,  as  to  the  success  of  thc^ 

Solicy.  I  will  not  go  back  to  these 
iscussions.  I  may  mention,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  period  I  speak  of 
the  '*  Castle  "  receptions  were^most 
entirely  deserted  by  the  highest 
classes  in  Ireland,  and  the  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  only  frequented 
by  a  very  second-rate  society,  who 
had  never  in  any  former  lime  thought 
of  appearing  at  court. 

It  was  at  one  of  those  very  mot- 
ley assemblages  with  a  more  than 
usual  sprinkling  of  a  tUrs  etat,  that 
the  Viceroy  chanced  to  enter  upon 
the  popular  topic  of  the  day — his 
recent  jail  deliveries.  Addressing 
himself  to  Ohief-Justice  Bushe,  he 
attempted  an  explanation  of  the 
policy,  based  upon  peculiarities  of 
the  Irish  character,  and  suchlike; 
and  wound  npf  by  saying,  "  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  assured — ^the  men  set 
at  liberty  have   been   touched   by 
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the  kindness,  and  they  are  very 
jjrateful."  "Yes,  my  lord,"  said 
Bushe ;  "  I  am  snre  yon  have  their 
gratitude.  I  think  I  see  ,a  great 
many  of  them  here  to-night." 

When  we  remeraher  what  Whig 
rule  always  has  been  in  Ireland — 
alternate  insult  and  conciliation — 
a  Durham  letter  to-day,  a  denuncia- 
tion of  parsons  to-morrow — who  is 
to  say  that  the  present  perform- 
ances at  the  Richmond  Bridewell 
are  not  a  great  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship? Instead  of  the  cry  of  Ireland 
for  the  Irish,  our  rulers  have  read 
the  motto  backwards,  and  declared, 
something  "Irish  for  Ireland." 

The  English  boast  is,  that  no 
man  need  criminate  himself,  and 
that  the  law  of  England  actually 
surrounds  a  prisoner  with  a  triple 
line  of  protection;  but  how  much 
more  generous  is  the  Irish  practice, 
where  he  need  not  go  to  trial  at 
all  I 

I  would  say  to  my  countrymen 
at  this  trying  moment,  Do  not  press 
too  far  on  British  generosity ;  make 
no  exaggerated  demands  on  Eng- 
lish liberality;  remember  what 
happened  before.  You  asked  so 
urgently  for  equality,  that  they 
gave  you  the  income-tax.  If  you 
show  yourselves  importunate  now, 
who  knows  but  they'll  put  locks  on 
your  jails? 

The  measure  may  fail;  in  Irish 
legislation  nothing  is  certain ;  but 
I  maintain  that  the  escape  of  the 
Head  Oentre  was  a  grand  i^troke 
of  Whig  policy — it  was  concilia- 
tion. 

Conciliation  was  a  Whig  inven- 
tion, and  they  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it.  They  have  conciliated 
the  Romanist  clergy  into  being  the 
most  insolent  and  exacting  corpora- 
tion that  ever  defied  a  government, 
and  they  have  conciliated  the 
people  into  a  rebellion. 

Let  any  stranger  take  up  the 
newspapers  of  a  few  days  ago,  and 
will  he  b^  able  to  say  who  is  the 
ruler  and  who  is  the  rebel  in  Ire- 
land? Here  it  is  the  Queen  versus 
Luby,  and  there  it  is  Luby  versut 


the  Queen's  representative— charge 
and  cross-charge.  Which  is  the 
thief?  which  the  Justice? 

What  comparison  between  the 
Viceroy  who  made  jail-deliverers 
of  faction-fighters  and  small  misde- 
meanants, and  him  who  presentfl 
high  treason  with  a  skeleton-key, 
and  sends  off  the  supernumerary 
policemen  lest  evasion  might  be  de- 
tected ?  Is  not  this  a  bid  for  popu- 
lar favour  that  even  the  old  Whig 
rulers  of  Ireland  never  dreamed 
of?  I  have  seen  a  Viceroy  with 
a  shamrock  in  his  hat ;  but  the 
Viceroy  that  guards  Fenians  with 
a  Fenian — that  sets  rebellion  to 
watch  rebellion — Cleaves  him  milea 
behind. 

What  a  new  argument  in  favour 
of  an  Established  Church  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  pray  for 
a  Lord -Lieutenant  every  Sunday, 
and  for  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
that  they  may  be  endowed  with 
grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding 
— and,  of  a  verity,  the  two  last- 
named  gifts  we  may  safely  continue 
to  implore  on  their  behalf.  A  very 
limited  bestowal  of  such  preciont 
endowments  might  have  saved  the 
country  from  the  disgrace  it  is  now 
enduring. 

If  you  abolish  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  what  security  is 
there  that  any  one  will  persist  in 
asking  for  these  blessings?  and  are 
you  quite  certain,  from  your  pre- 
sent experiences,  tnat  our  rulers  can 
dispense  with  them  ? 

The  newspapers  favoured  ns  a 
few  days  ago  with  a  very  severe 
censure  on  a  certain  aged  Judge 
on  the  Irish  bench,  recalling  to 
him,  in  terms  certainly  of  little 
courtesy,  the  various  reasons  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  resign  hia 
V  office  and  retire  into  private  life. 
It  was  not  very  difficult  to  traoe 
that  the  counsel  was  given  in  the 
interest  of  his  probable  successor, 
and  that  the  advice  was  prompted 
by  the  posibility  that  the  gift  of 
a  high  office  might  devolve  upon 
another  Cabinet  were  the  Chief- 
Justice  to  delay  his  retirement. 
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In  their  eagerness  to  prove  its 
charge  against  the  jadge,  the  papers 
quoted  paragraphs  from  Irish  jour- 
Bab  indicating  the  unwillingness  of 
snitors  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  filing  intelligence  of  a  man  so 
old,  and  declaring  that  barristers 
almost  refased  to  plead  before  one 
who  confounded  plaintiff  with  de- 
fendant, and  who,  "while  clients 
are  bewildered  and  counsel  in  de- 
spair, attempts  a  decision  which  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  UDder- 
stand,  and  which  no  one  pretends 
to  respect." 

IGght  it  not  be— I  merely  offer 
it  as  a  snggestion — that  the  Govern- 
ment, seeing  how  powerless  thej 
were  to  persuade  the  old  Judge  to 
retire,  have  resolved  on  shelving 
him,  as  it  were,  by  giving  him  no 
prisoners  to  try?  You  may  open 
the  Terra,  my  lord,  but  we'll  open 
the  Jails.  You  may  file  an  in- 
dictment, but  we'll  file  off  the  hand- 
onffs! 

.This  may  prove  a  home-stroke. 
A  Chtef-Jnstice  with  nothing  to  do 
may  grow  ashamed  of  inactivity; 
it  ifl  only  a  Bishop  in  partihia 
that   can  take  a  salary  without  a 

We  certainly  live  in  hopeful 
times;  we  cannot  keep  a  rebel  in 
jail,  and  we  cannot  keep  Mr.  Bright 
ont  of  the  Cabinet.  For  my  own 
part  I  wish  him  there,  just  as, 
mare  Hibemico^  I  like  a  row,  for 
I  know  well  he'll  not  be  the  only 
"  Quaker"  in  the  Ministry. 

As  to  Stephens,  let  us  find  out,  ' 
if  we  can,  how  he  made  his  escape. 
It  wfll  be  a  great  scandal,  doubt- 
les<>,  if  we  discover  that   men  high 


in  station,  of  rank  and  influence, 
were  his  aiders  and  abettors;  but  if 
only  my  pleasant  and  witty  friend 
Corny  Oornellion  be  not  implicated, 
I  care  vel-y  little  for  what  may  at- 
tach to  John  Lord  Wodehouse, 
Mr.  Maguire,  or  Daniel  Byrne ! 

I  am  told  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  actually  "bullied  out  of  Ire- 
land;" is  it  not  just  possible  that 
Stephens  might  have  the  same  com- 
plaint to  make?  Who  knows  how 
uncomfortable  his  late  position  may 
have  been,  and  how  imperative  he 
may  have  found  the  necessity  of 
"resigning"? 

P.  8* — An  astute  friend  to  whom 
I  have  read  over  these  lines  dissents 
in  toto  from  my  opinion.  His 
theory  is,  that  Stephens  having 
been  already  captured  at  the  price 
of  £800,  he  will  certainly  "  draw" 
a  thousand  at  his  next  capture. 
"Have  you  not  observed,  Corne- 
lius," says  he,  "  that  the  dog-stealers 
are  the  dog-finders  ?  An  old  lady's 
poodle  is  sometimes  worth  from 
forty  to  ^fty  pounds  per  annum, 
and  I  remember  a  Skye  terrier  that 
kept  a  small  family  with  great  re- 
spectability. Take  my  word  for 
it,  he'll  be.  caught  and  re-caught 
repeatedly  during  the  winter.  *A 
handsome  reward  and  no  questions 
asked,'  is  a  bribe  not  to  bo  resisted 
in  a  poor  country,  and  with  beef  at 
eighteenpence  a-pound." 

My  friend  may  be  right,  and  we 
may  live  to  see  a  clause  in  the 
Budget  "  for  the  capture  of  Head- 
Centre  Stephens,"  just  as  we  see 
an  hospital  grant,  or  sum  applied 
for  the  Hook  Lighthouse. 


"BX  officio"  HOBPrrALITIES. 


About  the  very  dreariest  things 
in  life  are  ex  officio  hospitali- 
ties. The  Court  ball,  the  Ambas- 
sador's reception,  or  the  Banker's 
soiree,  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
purely  detestable.  Between  the 
host  who  must  ask,  and  the  guest 
who  may  come,  what  bond  of  union 


oan  there  be?  Kings  make  little 
effort  to  conceal  their  weariness — 
weariness  that  at  times  goes  to  utter 
disgust — at  these  gatherings.  Am- 
bassadors limit  their  courtesies  and 
smiles  to  their  colleagues  and  col- 
leagues' wives;  and  it  is  only  the 
Bankers — ^mind   I    am    talking    of 
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Contioental  life — who  do  the  hon- 
ours of  the  occasion  ;  honours 
strictly  graduated  by  the  guests' 
**  credit,"  and  varying  with  the  vacil- 
lating fortune  of  the  "  Exchange." 

Go  where  you  will,  and  nobody 
will  confess  to  like  these  mobs; 
for  mobs  they  are.  Every  one  will 
tell  you  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
bore,  a  nuisance — that  the  rooms 
are  crowded  with  rabble — that  the 
air  is  stifling,  tlie  scene  a  bear- 
garden, and  the  supper-room  a  row 
in  a  fair;  and  yet  none  of  these 
^^  plaintifiEs"  will  not  be  found  en- 
gaged in  the  next  "  suit"  that 
comes  of— still  bored,  suffocated, 
famished,  and  disgusted,  but  still 
there. 

If  a  man  were  in  the  discharge 
of  some  duty  as  a  citizen — if  it 
were  a  case  of  philanthropy — if  the 
occasion  were  one  where  his  pre- 
sence gave  support  and  his  counsel 
gave  courage,  all  this  would  be  in- 
telligible;  but  here  is  a  vast  con- 
course, from  which  any  but  the 
very  highest  might  absent  himself 
without  remark  ;  a  heaving  mass 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
which  none  need  frequent  against 
his  will,  and  yet  here  we  find  him 
duy  after  day,  year,  after  year, 
swearing,  swelteriug,  and  declaring 
that,  short  of  a  penal  settlement, 
he  knew  nothing  like  a  ^*ront." 
The  aggregated  force  of  this  dis- 
content— a  discontent  that  pervades 
every  salon  and  every  boudoir- 
must  surely  swell  the  sense  of  drea- 
riness, which  is  the  appropriate 
spirit  of  these  meetings.  Yon  go 
to  be  bored,  and  you  are  never  dis- 
appointed. There  can  be  no  so- 
ciety ;  there  can  be  no  conversation 
in  such  places.  The  onward  move- 
ment of  the  dull  current  gives 
time  for  only  a  word  or  two;  and 
if  you  would  escape  being  flat, 
your  only  resource  is  to  be  ill- 
natured.  An  epigrammatic  imper- 
tinence on  your  neighbour's  wig  or 
his  wife's  turban,  is  all  that  is  left 
you,  unless  you  may  have  reached 
the  buffet,  and  can  sneer  at  your 
host's  sherry. 


,  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that 
this  amorphous  gathering  of  op* 
pressed  spirits  and  jaded  minds  has 
in  it  all  that  a  great  city  contains 
of  beauty,  wit,  eloquence,  and 
fancy;  that  here  are  the  most  en- 
gaging women  and  the  pleasantest 
men,  but  so  saturated  with  dul- 
ness  that  they  are  sick  of  them- 
selves aud  of  each  other?  Is  it 
over-dilution  with  stupid  people 
does  this  ?  Do  the  dreary  doga  so 
impregnate  the  air  with  their  dul- 
ness  that  the  smart  fellows  are  as- 
phyxiated? Or  is  it  some  strange 
magDotism  by  which  matter  gets 
the  mastery  over  mind,  and  the 
Dundrearics  are  enabled  to  swamp 
the  men  of  iutellect. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  an- 
swer this  question.  Not  that  of 
late  I  have  turned  attention  to  the 
topic,  for  how  the  world  wears  in  re- 
spect to  its  great  gatherings,  I  only 
know  at  second  hand.  I  am  told 
that  tliey  are  pretty  much  what  I 
remember  them,  and  the  tidings 
suggest  DO  ambition  to  corroborate 
them. 

The  tendency  of  society  is  un- 
questionably more  in  the  channel 
of  tliese  assemblages  than  in  &vour 
of  smaller  gatherings  and  more  in- 
timate reunions.  As  we  travel,  so 
do  wo  associate.  The  train  is  the 
type  of  the  salon.  The  taste  of  the. 
day  is  to  know  every  one — ^to  bo 
familiar  with  very  few.  There  is 
certainly  a  degree  of  breadth  and 
freedom  gained  by  this  practice; 
but  at  what  a  loss  of  happy  genial- 
ity and  pleasant  humour  I 

That  when  the  world  grew  richer 
it  should  gi'ow  stupider  does  not 
surprise  me.  There  is  a  weight  and 
importance  about  great  wealth  that 
would  sink  the  lightest,  gayest 
spirit  that  ever  floated  in  life's 
ocean.  What  brilliancy  of  fancy 
ever  enabled  a  man  to  soar  above 
his  scrip  and  his  share-list?  All 
the  millionaires  I  have  ever  met 
were  men  of  deep  depression;  and 
in  their  tone  of  gloom  and  despon- 
dency they  have  often  satisfied  me 
with  a  condition  which,  whatever 
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its  eanses  for  anxiety,  has  had  none 
on  the  score  of  plethora  I 

It  is  not  a  very  gratefnl  admis- 
aion,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  true 
one,  that  prosperity  favours  dul- 
neas,  and  that  as  we  grow  in 
riches  we  grow  in  stupidity.  A 
oertain  amonnt  of  wealth  is  a  ne- 
cessary adjunct  to  society.  Nay, 
the  world  of  pleasure  is  not  the 
worse  for  having  an  occasional 
CroBsas  in  its  circle,  whom  nobody 
asks  to  be  witty,  but  ouly  to  be 
hospitable — but  this  once  attained, 
the  converse  of  the  world  needs  no 
more;  and*when  Florence  was  the 
most  brilliant  capital  of  Europe, 
there  -were  not  three  large  fortunes 
in  its  society ;  and  to  go  back  far- 
ther, to  Dresden  in  its  days  of  wit 
and  splendour,  the  festivities  were 
'sustained  by  men  of  moderate 
means,  but  of  immense  personal 
resources. 

Courts  have  m  right  to  be  dull. 
They  could  not  be  dignified  if  it 
were  otherwise.  A  witty  Polonius 
might  destroy  a  monarchy.  Em- 
bassies, too,  are  dreary ;  they  repre- 
sent the  sovereign^  and  they  are 
necessarily  slow.  Besides  this,  we 
in  England  have  a  happy  choice  in 
the  men  we  select;  we  take  them 
as  they  take  the  heavy  fathers  in 
comedy — for  their  gravity  of  aspect, 
their  ponderous  presence,  and  their 
splendid  mediocrity. 

When  we  do  chance  upon  a  man 
whose  social  agreeability  and  bril- 
liant gifts  raise  him  above  his  fel- 
lows, and  make  him  sought  after  and 
admired,  we  begin  to  suspect  him  to 
be  nn-Elnglisb,  and  make  him  retire 
oo  a  pension. 

Now,  in  America,  these  monster 
receptions  are  all  in  keeping.  Every 
thing  there — trees,  rivers,  oysters, 
and  hotels — ^is  Brobdignag.  Five 
hundred  sit  down  of  a  morning  to 
scrambled  eggs,  corn-bread,  and 
chicken  fixings,  as  a  small  select 
party,  and  a  bar  with  two  hundred 
"gentlemen^'  liquoring-up  is  a 
mere  knot;  but  we  are  not  so 
gregariously  given,  nor  do  we 
see    anything    to    imitate   in    the 
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White  House  and  its  Prendential 
levees. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  minis- 
ter or  the  envoy  likes  to  include  a 
thousand  people,  and  make  one  night 
serve  to  receive  all  his  acquaintances 
in  a  city.  Like  an  election  candi- 
date entertaining  his  constituents,  he 
is  glad  to  have  got  them  lUl  in  the 
one  draw  of  his  net.  What  I  real-, 
ly  wonder  at  is  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  take  these  invitations  as 
courtesies,  and  who  respond  to  them 
by  going. 

To  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
company  the  host  is  unknown ;  and 
as  for  the  hostess,  she  sweeps  by  her 
guests  as  she  would  by  the  strangers 
in  the  foyer  of  the  opera.  They  are 
there  de  droit — ^that  is,  they  have 
had  a  foreign  oflBce  letter,  or  some- 
body of  a  rank  like  their  own  has 
presented  them,  or  they  have  left 
their  cards  so  often  and  so  persist- 
ently that  they  have  at  last  been  in- 
vited ;  and  if  they  like  the  honour  it 
is  their  afifair,  not  mine. 

The  headache  after  a  debauch  is 
the  vendetta  that  morality  insists 
upon,  but  the  next  mornings  after 
these  routs  are  perhaps  the  only  true 
compensations  of  that  much-neg- 
lected, pushed-about,  and  ill-used 
class  of  people  for  all  their  agonies 
of  the  night  before.  They  like  to 
recall  the  fine  people  whom  they 
know  by  name,  to  chronicle  their 
looks,  their  dress,  their  chance  words, 
if  by  an  accident  they  have  heard 
them.  The  importance  conferred 
by  being  supposed  to  be  in  a  cer- 
tain *^set"  reconciles  vast  numbers 
of  people  to  ihe  indignities  they 
suffer  when  in  it.  I  remember 
once  seeing  a  very  humble  supplica- 
tion addressed  to  an  ambassadress 
foi*  a  ticket'for  one  of  her  balls,  the 
writer  pledging  herself  not  to  make 
use  of  the  privilege,  but  only  profit 
by  the  display  of  the  card  on 
her  chimneypiece.  Snobbery  can 
scarcely  go  much  further  than 
this  I 

It  is  the  rigid  discipline  of  class 
in  England — that  strict  observance 
which   limits   a  man  to    associate 
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with  his  own  exact  equals  in  for- 
tane,  station,  and  pursuits — ^that 
turns  the  heads  of  our  people  when 
they  come  ahroad.  Like  the  cheap 
rum  in  Jamaica,  making  the  new- 
comers drunkards,  the  cheap  no- 
hility  of  the  Continent  intoxicates 
the  freshly-arrived  Bull,  and  makes 
him  fancy  that  he  has  got  a  private 
entrance  and  a  latch-key  into  the 
high  society  of  Europe.  The  over- 
grown receptions  I  have  spoken  of 
nil  the  measure  of  his  hliss,  and  to 
find  himself  in  the  room  with  grand 
cordons  and  crosses  is  something 
little  short  of  ecstasy. 

Now,  the  awe  and  deference!  in- 
spired hy  a  great  house  impresses 
these  visitors  sufficiently  to  render 
them  very  quiet,  very  unobtrusive, 
and  very  inoflfensive  at  "the  Minis- 
ter's ;"  but  see  them  at  the  Banker's, 
where  they  come  to  take  their  "  seat 
and  the  oaths,"  as  it  were — where 
they  enter  by  right  of  their  circular 
notes  or  "their  letter  from  Drum- 
mond's."  There  they  come  out  in 
their  strongest  colours— loud  in  talk, 
free  of  criticism,  and  candid  in  repro- 
bation. Are  these  gatherings  *  so- 
ciety? Is  there  aught  to  be  learned 
from  these  mobs  other  than  a  dread 
of  one's  species? 

I  do  not  want  to  close  the  doors 
to  such  assemblages — I  seek  not  to 
limit  the  happiness  of  those  who  like 
these  meetings.  There  are  fortunate- 
ly in  life  diversities  of  taste  enough 
to  make  the  world  wide  enough  for 
us  all;  but  I  do  insist  that  these 
tilings  be  not  palmed  off  upon  me  as 
society.  I  will  not  take  these  green- 
backs for  gold. 

If  I  do  not  like  my  Banker's  re- 


ceptions I  delight  in  my  Banker 
himself.  As  I  seldom  go  to  a 
theatre,  he  recompenses  me  for  the 
loss.  He  is  the  most  dramatio  of 
men — ^his  bustle,  his  importance,  his 
bursting  self-conceit,  his  mingled 
mysteriousness  and  dash,  his 
splendid  familiarity  with  millions, 
and  his  accurate  appreciation  of 
sixpences.  What  an  air  of  well-to- 
do  surrounds  him  I  You  think  him 
purse-proud,  but  you  recant  at  onoe 
and  actually  deem  him  humble,  for  - 
what  could  not  one  so  rich  and  so 
affluent  do  if  he  but  liked  it?  I 
have  retired  from  an  ahdience  of  a 
king  unimpressed  with  his  great- 
ness, but  I  can  aver  I  have  never 
left  my  Banker's  presence  without 
feeling  that  there  must  be  more  in 
money  than  mere  Value — that  there^ 
must  be  some  subtl6  essence  of* 
power  in  its  touch;  that  it  must 
impart  to  those  who  deal  in  it  some 
magnetism  of  greatness— else  how 
should  I  stand  in  such  awe  of  that 
"Priest  of  the  Exchequer,"  and 
wait  so  reverentially  for  his  bene- 
diction on  my  bill? 

I  have  but  one  grudge  against 
him.  So  long  as  he  lives  there  will 
be  monster  parties.  While  he  sur- 
vives, dinners  of  five-and-thirty,  and 
evening  parties  of  eight  hundred, 
will  continue  to  be  given;  and  in 
both  one  and  the  other  the  usages 
of  society  are  so  imitated  as  to  have 
the  unpleasant  effect  one  experi- 
ences on  witnessing  at  the  Adelphi 
the  travesty  of  Ristori  by  Paul 
Bedford. 

I'd  rather  pay  a  little  more  for 
"commission"  and  escape  the 
"  company." 
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ITEMOIBS   OF  THK  CONFEDEBATB  WAB  FOB  INDEPENDENCE,  BY  HEBOS 
YON  BOBCKE,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  TO  GENEBAL  J.   E.   B.  8TUABT. 

PART  V. 


THK  EXPEDITION  INTO  PENNSYLVANIA — LITE  AT   "THE  BOWER"  DX7RINQ  GEN- 
ERAL STUABT^S  ABSENCE — THE  OBNSBAL^S  OWN  REPORT  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 


The  day  came,  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  with  its  earliest  streakiDgs 
of  light  the  hustle  of  preparation 
for  departure.  Arms  were  cleaned, 
horses  were  saddled,  and  orderlies 
were  bnsj.  Abont  eight  o^clock 
the  bngle  sounded  to  horse,  and 
soon  afterwards  I,  and  the  rest  of 
my  comrades  who  had  been  left 
with  me  behind,  saw,  with  great 
depression  of  spirits,  the  long  col- 
umn disappear  behind  the  distant 
hills. 

Wo  determined,  however,  with  a 
soldier's  philosophy,  to  accept  the 
situation,  and  to  forget  our  disap- 
pointment by  indulging,  as  much 
as  was  compatible  with  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  in  rides,  drives, 
shootinpr,  and  social  visiting  at 
**The  Bower."  So  I  resumed  ray 
field  sports  with  very  great  success, 
except  in  respect  of  the  turkeys, 
often  accompanied  by  Brien,  who 
was  an  excellent  shot. 

I  had  now  also  the  satisfaction  of 
greeting  on  his  return  to  headquar- 
ters my  very  dear  friend  and  com- 
rade. Major  Norman  Fitzhugn,  who 
had  been  captured,  it  will  ^  recol- 
lected, near  Yerdiersville  in  August, 
and  had  spent  several  weeks  in  a 
Northern  prison.  There 'was  much 
for  us  to  tik  ovef  of  life  and  adven- 
ture, of  success  and  disaster,  joy 
and  sorrow,  vicissitudes  which  had 
been  brought  about  rapidly  in  the 
progress  of  the  war  during  our 
separation.  Fitzhugh*  had  been 
pretty  roughly  handled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  captivity,  and  the 
private  soldiers  of  the  enemy  that 
took  him — ^provoked,  probably,  by 
his  proud  bearing — ^had  ill-treated 
him  in  the  extreme;  but  he  soon 
met  officers  whom  he  had  known 


before  the  war  in  the  regular  army, 
and  afterwards  fared  better. 

On  the  10th  arrived  Major  Ter- 
rel,  who  had  formerly  served  on 
Geueral  Robertson^s  staff,  and  was 
now  under  orders  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  and  we  had  again  a 
pleasant  little  military  family  at  our 
headquarters. 

From  General  Stuart  we  heard 
nothing  for  several  days.  There 
were  some  idle  rumours,  originating 
doubtless  with  the  Yankee  pickets, 
that  he  had  been  killed,  that  his 
whole  command  had  been  dis- 
persed, captured,  &o.  Though 
we  certainly  did  not  in  the  least 
credit  this  nonsense,  we  were  yet 
not  without  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition ; 
and  as  I  was  under  the  necessity,  in 
any  event,  of  inspecting  our  line 
of  outposts,  I  rode  on  the  12th  to 
Shepherdstown,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining some  more  trustworthy  in- 
formation. Here  I  received  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  Greneral's 
successful  ride  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  capture  of  Ohambersburg, 
and  his  great  seizure  of  horses,  and 
also  learned  that  our  daring  band  of 
horsemen  was  already  on  its  rapid 
return  to  Virginia.  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  while  in 
Shepherdstown  of  paying  my  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  L.,  by  whom  and  the 
other  ladies  of  her  household  I  was 
welcomed  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Gen- 
eral Stuart  arrived  again  safely  at 
"The  Bower,"  heralding  his  ap- 
proach from  afar  by  the  single  bu- 
gler he  had  with  him,  whose  notes 
were  somewhat  oddly  mingled  with 
the    thrum    of    Sweeney^s    banjo. 
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Oar  delight  in  being  again  together 
was  unspeakable,  and  waa  greatly 
enhanced  bj  the  glorious' issne  of 
the  expedition.  Many  prisoners 
had  been  taken;  he  had  secured 
large  numbers  of  horses  and  mules, 
and  he  had  inflicted  great  material 
damage  upon  the  enemy.  All  my 
comrades  had  mounted  themselyes 
on  fresh  horses,  and  they  came  back 
with  wonderful  acconnts  of  their 
adventures  across  the  border,  what 
terror  and  consternation  had  pos- 
sessed the  burly  Dutch  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  how  they  groan- 
ed in  very  agony  of  spirit  at  seeing 
their  fine  horses  carried  off— an  act 
of  war  which  had  been  much  more 
rudely  performed  for  months  and 
months,  not  to  mention  number- 
less barbarities,  never  sanctioned  in 
civilised  warfare,  by  the  Federal  cav- 
alry in  Virginia. 

General  Stuart  gaye  me  a  gratify- 
ing proof  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  me  in  Pennsylvania,  by  bring- 
ing back  with  him  an  excellent 
bay  horse  which  he  had  himself 
selected  for  my  riding. 

As  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have 
General  Stuart^s  own  official  raport 
in  MS.  of  this  memorable  enterprise 
among  my  papers,  I  give  it  here,  in 
the  belief  that  the  reader  will  be 
glad  to  follow  our  horsemen  upon 
their  journey  in  the  words  of  the 
dashing  raider  himself. 

Headquabtebs,  Cavalry  Division, 
October  14,  1862. 

*'  To  General  R.  E.  Lse, 
"Through  Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A. 
General,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

"Colonel,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  that  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  com- 
pliance with  instructions  from  the 
Oommanding  General,  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  I  proceeded  on 
an  expedition  into  Pennsylvania 
with  a  cavalry  force  of  1800  men 
and  four  pieces  of  horse-artillery, 
under  command  of  Brig.-Geo. 
Hampton  and  Ools.  W.  H.  F.  Lee 
and  Jones.  This  force  rendez- 
voused at  Darkesville  at  12  o'clocl^ 


and  marched  thence  to  the  yicinity 
of  Hedgesville,  where  it  camped 
for  the  night.  At  dajlif^ht  next 
morning  (October  10th)  I  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  M*Ooy's  (between 
Williamsport  and  Hancock)  with 
some  little  opposition,  capturing 
two  or  three  horses  of  the  enemy's 
pickets.  We  were  told  here  by  the 
citizens.that  a  large  force  had  camped 
the  night  before  at  Clear  Spring, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  en  route  for 
Cumberland.  We  proceeded  north- 
ward until  we  reached  the  turnpike 
leading  from  Hagerstown  to  Han- 
cock (known  as  the  Kational  Road). 
Here  a  signal  station  on  the  moun- 
tain and  most  of  the  party,  with 
their  flags  and  apparatus,  were  sur- 
prised and  captured,  and  also  eight 
or  ten  prisoners  of  war,  from  whom, 
as  well  as  from  citizens,  I  learned 
that  the  large  force  alluded  to  had 
crossed  but  an  hour  ahead  of  me 
towards  Cumberland,  and  consisted 
of  six  regiments  of  Ohio  troops, 
and  two  batteries  under  General 
Coz,  and  were  en  route^  via  Cum- 
berland, for  the  Kanawha.  I  sent 
back  this  intelligence  at  once  to 
the  Commanding  General.  Strik- 
ing directly  across  the  National 
Boad,  I  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  Mercersburg.  Pennsylvania,  which 

rint  was  reacned  about  12  o'clock, 
was  extremely  anxious  to  reach 
Hagerstown,  where  large  supplies 
were  stored,  but  was  satisfied  from 
reliable  information  that  the  notice 
the  enemy  had  of  my  approach,  and 
the  proximity  of  his  forces,  would 
enable  him  to  prevent  my  capturing 
it^  I  therefore  turned  toward 
Chambersburg.  I  did  not  readi 
this  point  till  after  dark  in  a  rain. 
I  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  defer  the 
attack  till  morning;  nor  was  it  pro- 
per to  attack  a  place  full  of  women 
and  children  without  summoning  it . 
first  to  surrender.  I  accordingly 
sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  and  found 
no  military  or  civil  authority  in  the 
place ;  but  some  prominent  citizens, 
who  met  the  officers,  were  notified 
that  the  place  would  be  occupied, 
and   if  any  resistance  were   made 
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the  place  would  be  shelled  in  three 
minntee.  Brigadier-^eoeral  Hamp- 
ton's command  being  in  advance, 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  I 
appointed  him  Military  Governor 
of  the  city.  Ko  incidents  oocarred 
during  the  night,  thronghont  which 
it  rained  continnoosly.  The  offi- 
cials all  fled  the  town  on  onr  ap- 
proach, and  no  one  could  be  found 
who  would  admit  that  he  held  office 
in  the  place.  About  275  sick  and 
wounded  in  hospital  were  paroled. 
During  the  day  a  large  number  of 
horses  of  citizens  were  seized  and 
brought  along.  The  wires  were  cut 
and  the  railroad  obstructed,  and 
Colonel  Jones's  command  was  sent 
up  the  railroad  towards  Harrisburg 
to  destroy  a  trestlework  a  few  miles 
off.  He,  however,  reported  that  it 
was  coDstracted  of  iron,  and  he 
could  not  destroy  it.  Next  morn- 
ing it  was  ascertained  that  a  large 
number  of  small-arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  were  stored  about  the 
railroad  buildings,  all  of  which  that 
could  not  be  easily  brought  away 
were  destroyed — consisting  of  about 
5000  new  muskets,  pistols,  sabres, 
and  ammunition;  also  a  large  as- 
sortment of  army  clothing.  The 
extensive  machine-shops  and  depot 
buildings  of  tJie  railroad  and  seve- 
ral trains  of  loaded  cars  were  en- 
tirely deatroyed.  From  Chambers* 
burg  I  decided,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, to  strike  for  the  vicinity 
of  Leesburg  as  the  best  route  of  re- 
turn, particularly  as  Cox's  command 
would  have  rendered  the  direction 
of  Cumberland,  fall  of  mountain 
gorges,  exceedingly  hazardous.  The 
route  selected  was  through  an  open 
country.  Of  course  I  left  nothing 
undone  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  detecting  my  real  route  and 
object.  I  started  directly  towards 
Gettysburg,  but,  having  passed  the 
Blue  Ridge,  turned  back  towards 
Hagerstown  for  six  or  eight  miles, 
and  then  crossed  to  Maryland  by 
Emmettsbur^,  where,  as  we  passed, 
we  were  hailed  by  the  inhabitants 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  joy.    A  scouting  party 


of  150  lancers  had  just  passed  to- 
wards Gettysburg,  and  I  regretted 
exceedingly  that  my  march  did  not 
adOiit  of  the  delay  necessary  to 
catch  them^  Taking  the  route  to- 
wards Frederick,  we  intercepted 
despatches  from  Colonel  Rush 
(Luicers)  to  the  commander  of  the 
scout,  which  satisfied  me  that  our 
whereabouts  was  still  a  problem  to 
the  enemy.  Before  reachmg  Frede- 
rick, I  crossed  the  Monocacy,  and 
continued  the  march  throughout 
the  night,  via  Liberty,  New  Mar- 
ket, and  Monrovia,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  we  cut 
the  telegraph  wires  and  obstructed 
the  railroad.  We  reached  at  day- 
light Hyattstown,  on  M'Clellan's 
line  of  communication  with  Wash- 
ington, but  we  found  only  a  few 
waggons  to  capture,  and  pushed 
on  to  Barnesville,  which  we  found 
just  vacated  by  a  company  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  We  had  here 
corroborated  what  we  had  heard  be- 
fore, that  Stoneman  had  between 
four  and  five  thousand  troops  about 
Foolesville  and  guarding  the  river 
fords.  I  started  directly  for  Fooles- 
ville, but  instead  of  marching  upon 
that  point,  I  avoided  it  by  a  march 
through  the  woods,  leaving  it  two 
or  three  miles  to  my  left,  and  get- 
ting into  the  road  from  Fooles- 
ville to  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy. 
Guarding  well  my  flanks  and  rear,  I 

Eushed  boldly  forward,  meeting  the 
ead  of  the  enemy's  force  eoing 
towards  Foolesville.  I  ordered  the 
charge,  which  was  responded  to  in 
handsome  style  by  the  advance 
sauadron  (Irving's)  of  Lee's  briff- 
ade,  which  drove  back  the  enemy^s 
cavalry  upon  the  column  of  infantry 
advancing  to  occupy  the  crest  from 
which  toe  cavalry  were  driven. 
Quick  as  thought  Lee's  sharpshoot- 
ers sprang  to  the  ground,  and,  en- 
gaging the  in&ntiy  slarmishers, 
held  them  in  check  till  the  artillery 
in  advance  came  up,  which,  under 
the  gallant  Felham,  drove  back  the 
enemy's  force  upon  his  batteries  be- 
yond the  Monocacy,  between  which 
and  our  solitary  gun  there  was  a 
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spirited  fire  fbr  some  time.  This 
answered,  in  connection  with  the 
high  crest  occupied  hy  our  piece,  to 
screen  entirely  my  real  moyement 
qniokly  td  the  left,  making  a  hold 
and  rapid  strike  for  White's  Ford, 
to  force  my  way  across  hefore  the 
enemy  at  Poolesville  and  Monocacy 
could  he  aware  of  my  desi^.  Al- 
though delayed  somewhat  hy  ahout 
200  infantry  strongly  posted  in  the 
cliffs  over  the  ford,  they  yielded  to 
the  moral  effect  of  a  few  shells  be- 
fore engaging  our  sharpshooters; 
and  the  crossing  of  the  canal  (now 
dry)  and  river  was  effected  with  all 
the  precision  of  passing  a  defile  on 
drill — a  section  of  the  artillery 
being  sent  with  the  advance  and 
placed  in  position  on  the  Loudoun 
side,  another  piece  on  the  Maryland 
heights,  while  Pelham  continued  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
with  the  other,  withdrawing  from 
position  to  position  xmtil  his  piece 
was  ordered  to  cross.  The  enemy 
was  marching  from  Poolesville  in 
the  mean  time,  but  came  up  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  Maryland  bank, 
only  to  receive  a  thundering  salu- 
tation, with  evident  effect,  from  our 
fans  on  this  side.  I  lost  not  a  man 
illed  on  the  expedition,  and  there 
were  only  a  few  slight  wounds. 
The  enemy's  loss  is  not  known,  but 
Pelham's.  one  gun  compelled  the 
enemy's  battery  to  change  its  posi- 
tion three  times. 

"The  remainder  of  the  march 
was  destitute  of  interest.  The  con- 
duct of  the  command,  and  their  be- 
haviour towards  the  inhabitants, 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  A 
few  individual  cases  only  were  ex- 
ceptions in  this  particular.  Briga- 
dier-General Hampton  and  Colonels 
Lee,  Jones,  Wickham  and  Butler, 
and  the  officers  and  men  under  their 
commands,  are  entitled  to  my  last- 
ing gratitude  for  their  coolness  in 


danger  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
orders.  Unoffending  persons  were 
treated  with  civility,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  generous  in  their 
proffers  of  provisions  on  the  march. 
We  seized  and  brought  over  a  large 
number  of  horses,  the  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
valuable  information  obtained  in 
this  reconnoissance  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  enemy's  force,  was 
communicated  orally  to  the  Ck)m- 
manding  Greneral,  and  need  not  bo 
here  repeated.  A  number  of  public 
functionaries  and  prominent  citizens 
were  taken  captive  and  brought 
over  as  hostages  for  our  own  un- 
offending citizens,  whom  the  enemy 
had  torn  from  their  homes,  and 
confined  in  dungeons  in  the  Korth. 
One  or  two  of  my  men  lost  their 
way,  and  are  probably  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.*  The  results  of  this 
expedition  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, and  the  consternation  among 
property-holders  in  Pennsylvania 
was  beyond  description.  I  am  spe- 
cially indebted  to  Captain  B.  L 
White  (0.  S.  Cavalry)  and  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Logan  and  Harbaugh  whose 
skillful  guidance  was  of  immense 
service  to  me.  My  staff  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise  for  untiring 
energy  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  I  enclose  a  map  of  the  ex- 
pedition, drawn  by  Captain  W.  W. 
Blackford  to  accompany  this  re- 
port ;  also  a  copy  of  orders  enforced 
during  the  march. 

"  Believing  that  the  hand  of  God 
was  clearly  manifested  in  the  signal 
deliverance  of  my  command  from 
danger  and  the  crowning  success 
attending  it,  I  ascribe  to  Him  the 
praise,  the  honour  and  the  glory. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  most  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 


Major 


(Signed)    J.  E.  B.  Stuabt, 
lor  General  i 


\  Commanding  CaoairyJ** 


*  "  I  marched  from  Chambersburg  to  Leesburg,  90  miles,  with  only  one  hour's 
nalt,  in  thirty-six  hoars,  including  a  forced  passage  of  the  Potomac— a  march 
without  a  parallel  in  history." 
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CAUP  LIFE  AT  "  THE  BOWEB  '  CONTDTUBD,  AND  THBBATENED  FINAL  DEPABTUBE, 
WITH  AN  INTEBLUDB  OF  TWO  DAYS'  FIQHTINO  NBAB  KBABNEYBYILLE. 


All  now  went  merrily  again  at 
"  The  Bower."  Creneral  Stn wt,  who 
had  been  blessed  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  ^'winning  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people, ''  was  the 
lij^test-hearted  of  the  whole  com- 
panj.  On  the  15th  another  ball 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  brought  to  the  fes- 
tiyity  in  Tehicles  captured  in  the 
eoemy's  country,  drawn  by  fat  Penn- 
sylvania horses.  Stuart  was,  of 
oonrse,  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  and 
receiyed  many  a  pretty  compliment 
from  fair  lips.*  Yielding  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  the  ladies 
and  the  General,  Brien  and  I  again 
produced  our  popular  extravaganza, 
which  was  received,  as  at  its  first 
representation,  with  the  greatest 
applause. 

The  beams  of  the  morrow's  sun 
were  just  making  their  way  through 
the  intricacies  of  foliage  above  our 
heads,  as  we  lay  in  camp  resting 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  night^s 
dandng,  when  a  blast  of  the  bugle 
brought  the  whole  command  to 
their  feet,  with  its  summons  to  new 
and  serious  activity. 

The  enemy  in  strong  force,  with 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  had  driven 
in  ou^  pickets,  and  were  resolutely 
advancing  upon  the  main  body  of 
our  cavalry,  which,  having  been  duly 
advised  of  their  approach,  confront- 
ed the  far  superior  numbers  of  the 
Yankees^  in  a  tolerable  position  on 
the  turnpike  between  Shepherdstown 
and  Winchester,  near  the  small  ham- 
let of  Keameysville.  General  Stuart 
had  already  with  great  promptness 
reported  their  advance  to  Grenerals 
Lee  and  Jackson,  asking  for  rein- 


forcements; our  horses  y^^e  now 
saddled,  and  we  soon  passed  at  a 
full  gallop  the  mansion-house  of 
"The  Bower,"  where  only  a  few 
hours  befpre  the  violin  and  banjo 
had  sent'  forth  their  enlivening 
strains,  riding  forward  to  the  scene 
of  action,  which  already  resounded 
with  wilder  music. 

We  found  a  full  division  of  the 
Federal  infantry  moving  upon  us 
in  admirable  order,  their  cavalry 
operating  on  either  flank,  and  their 
artillery  seeking  to  get  in  position 
upon  some  heights  in  oor  front, 
where  several  pieces  had  already 
arrived  and  had  opened  a  brisk  and 
annoying  fire  upon  our  horsemen. 
Large  clouds  of  dust  rising  all  along 
the  road  towards  Shepherdstown 
indicated  the  approach  of  other  bo- 
dies of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  ouite 
plain  that  our  resistance  to  odds  so 
overwhelming  could  be  only  of  short 
duration. 

A  great  part  of  our  men  had  been 
dismounted  as  sharpshooters,  and 
General  Stuart  and  myself  endea- 
voured to  place  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  animate  them  to 
the  utmost  obstinacy  in  the  fight 
by  our  own  example,  on  horseback 
as  we  were,  and  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinuous fire  of  the  Federal  tirail- 
leurs; but  we  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  position  to  position, 
all  the  time  happily  well  protected 
in  our  retreat  by  the  excellent  ser- 
vice of  our  horse-artillery  under 
the  untiring  Pelham.  During  the 
afternoon  we  were  reinforced  by  a 
brigade  of  infantry,  which  aided  in 
checking  for  a  time  the  onward 
movement  of  the  enemy,  but  which 
did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  we 
had  hoped  for,  and  the  order  for 
a  still  ^rther  retreat  had  just  been 


*  The  ladies  of  Baltimore  presented  General  Stuart  at  this  time  vrtth  a  pair  of 
golden  spurs,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation,  whereupon  he  adopted  for  himself 
the  nom  de  guerre,  '*  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spurs,'*  signing  his  name,  in  private 
letten  of  his,  sometimes  ''E.  G.  S.'' 
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given,  when  about  dusk  the  Fede- 
rals oame  to  a  halt,  and,  to  our  in- 
finite surprise,  turned  slowly  back 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  wbere  we  soon 
'saw  the  main  body  go  quietly  into 
bivouao,  and  became  convinced 
from  their  numerous  camp  fires  that 
no  further  attack  was  to  be  appre- 
hended during  the  night — ^if,  indeed, 
satisfied  with  their  success,  they 
had  not  determined  to  return  the 
following  day  into  M^yland. 

General  Stnart  himself  directed 
the  placing  of  a  strong  double  cor- 
don of  outposts,  and,  having  plant- 
ed two  pieces  of  artillery  on  a 
crest  of  tne  road,  gave  orders  for 
tlie  remainder  of  his  troops  to 
bivouac  and  cook  their  rations. 
The  •General  then  proceeded  with 
his  staff  to  headquarters  at  ^'The 
IJower,"  which  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant. 

Before  we  reached  there  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  drenching  shower  of 
rain,  and  we  thankfully  accepted 
Mr.  D.'s  kind  invitation  on  our  ar- 
rival to  dry  our  dripping  garments 
and  warm  our  chilled  bodies  be- 
fore a  roaring  wood  fire  in  his  large 
and  comfortable  family  drawing- 
room.  Here  we  found  two  English- 
men, the  Hon.  Francis  Ijiwley,  the 
well-known  Richmond  correspond- 
ent of  the  '  Times,'  and  Mr.  Vize- 
telly,  who  was  keeping  the  readers 
of  the  *  Illustrated  London  News' 
informed  of  the  events  of  the  war 
with  pen  and  pencil,  with  both  of 
whom  we  were  to  spend  many 
pleasant  hours  in  camp.  These 
gentlemen  were  tit  the  time  guests 
at  General  Lee's  headquarters,  and 
had  undertaken  the  long  ride  to 
"The  Bower"  for  the  satisfaction 
of  one  day  with  Stuart.  This  sa- 
tisfaction had  been  greatly  marred 
by  the  troublesome  advance  of  the 
Yankees;  but  by  snatching  a  few 
hours  from  the  night,  we  secured 
time  enough  for  a  delightful  par- 
ley, of  which  the  news  from  the 
old  countrjyr  formed  a  considerable 
part. 

The  fighting  was  renewed  at  an 
early  hoar  the  next  day ;    and,  as 


the  enemy  was  also  reported  to  be 
advancing  in  strength  upon  Oharles- 
town  from  Harper's  Ferry,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  general  movement 
of  the  whole  Federal  army.  At 
"The  Bower"  the  breaking  up  of 
our  camp  seemefl  to  indicate  a  final 
departure  from  our  soldier's  para- 
dise. The  tents  were  struck,  the 
waggons  were  packed,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  for  starting 
at  any  moment.  Our  amiable 
^ests,  who  had  come  only  for  a 
day,  had  now  an  additional  rea- 
son for  taking  leave,  as  they  were 
not  prepared  for  accompanying  us 
upon  any  extended  military  adven- 
ture; 

The  Yankees,  fully  conscious  of 
their  own  strength  and  our  com- 
parative weakness,  were  pressing 
slowly  forward,  and  General  Stuart 
had  given  orders  to  our  troops  to 
ofier  only  a  feeble  resistance,  and 
retire  deliberately  to  an  easily  de- 
fensible position,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  "  The  Bower,"  where 
our  artillery  had  been  elegibly  posted 
on  a  range  of  hills  forming  a  wide 
semicircle. 

About  nine  o^clock  General  R. 
£.  Lee  arrived  at  this  point ;  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  was  on  the  march 
to  reinforce  us ;  and  it  seejped  clear 
that  the  further  progress  of  the 
Federals,  certainly  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  cross  the  Opeqnan, 
would  be  energetically  opposed. 
At  this  time  I  received  orders  from 
General  Stuart  to  proceed  with  a 
number  of  couriers  at  once  to  the 
little  town  of  Smithfield,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  where  we  had 
a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to  watch 
the  enemy's  movements  on  our 
right,  and  establish  frequent  oom- 
raunications  with  Jackson  at  Bun- 
ker Hill  only  a  few  miles  off.  JEn 
route  I  had  to  pass  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  "  The 
Bower,"  where  I  found  the  ladies 
of  the  family  all  assembled  in  the 
verandah,  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement and  anxiety.  I  did  my 
best  to  console  my  fair  friend^ 
who  wept  as  they  saw  me;  but  I 
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oodd  not  help  feeling  a  good  deal 
of  solicitude  with  regard  to  their 
postion,  since  they  woa]d  certain- 
ly be  within  range  of  the  artillery 
tire;  and  should  the  enemy  get  pos- 
eession  of  the  place  by  any  acci- 
dent, it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that 
the/  would  not  revenge  themselves 
eavtgely  upon  the  household  for 
an  the  kindness  we  had  received 
at  their  hands. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  I 
reaiihed  8mithfield,  which  I  found 
occupied  by  a  squadron  picketing 
the  turnpike  to  Shepherdstown  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  Our  brigade  sta- 
ticned  at  Oharlestown  had  evac- 
luted  the  place  before  the  superior 
Dombers  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
tired in  the  direction  of  Berry  ville* 
so  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  the  Federal  advance  but 
these  our  pickets,  and  the  dreaded 
blue  uniforms  were  expected  by 
the  excited  inhabitants  to  make 
their  appearance  every  minute.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  had  not  been  more  than 
an  hour  in  the  village,  when  our 
outposts  from  the  Shepherdstown 
road  came  galloping  along  in  fari- 
ous  haste,  reporting  a  tremendous 
host  of  Yankee  cavalry  right  behind 
them  in  hot  pursuit.  I  rode  for- 
ward immediately  with  about  fifty 
men  to  meel  the  enemy,  but  found, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases  of  alarm, 
that  the  danger  was  by  no  means  so 
imminent  as  had  been  represented, 
the  Yankees  having  halted  on  a 
httie  hill  about  two  miles  from 
town,  and  their  whole  force  con- 
sisting of  a  squadron  of  horsemen, 
which  turned  back  on  my  ap- 
proach, and  moved  off  when  a  few 
carbine-shots  had  been  exchanged. 
This  squadron  had  come  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  along  a  by-road 
which  struck  the  turnpike  at  a  point 
about  midway  between  Kearneys- 
viDe  and  Smithfield,  which  point 
they  had  reached  just  ten  minutes 
mt  General  Lee  with  a  very  smaU 
escort  had  passed  by.  Our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  thus  made  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 


I  thought  it  necessary  to  dispatch 
a  courier  at  once  to  General  Stuart 
to  inform  him  that  the  road  was 
not  clear. 

During  the  afternoon  the  alarm 
was  renewed,  this  time  in  the  di- 
rection of  Charlestown ;  but  iu- 
dustriously  as  I  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Yankee  infantry,  who  had  been 
plainly  seen  advancing  along  the 
turnpike  with  glistening  bayonets, 
and  the  dust  rising  on  their  line  of 
march,  I  could  obtain  no  trace  of 
them  whatever,  after  a  ride  of  four 
miles  towards  their  supposed  quar- 
ter of  approach. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  received  a 
report  from  Colonel  Jones,  now 
commanding  Bobertson's  brigade, 
that  the  hostile  forces  were  retreat- 
ing again  towards  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  tiiat  he  hoped  to  bo  again  in 
occupancy  of  Oharlestown  even 
before  his  message  could  reach  nie. 
The  firing  in  the  direction  of  "  The 
Bower''  had  now  ceased;  and  as 
I  felt  well  assured  that  the  two 
Federal  columns  were  in  corres- 
ponding movement,  I  rightly  con- 
jectured that  the  Yankees  were 
also  retreating  there.  So  I  estab- 
lished my  men  and  myself  at  the 
house  of  an  interesting  young 
widow,  who,  with  her  sister,  en- 
livened our  evening. with  songs  and 
spirited  discourse. 

Agfl'eeably  with  my  expectation, 
I  received  orders  early  next  morn- 
ing to  return  to  "The  Bower," 
which  not  a  little  delighted  jne.  It 
was  a  sparkling,  beautiful  morning 
of  autumn,  and  I  enjoyed  the  ride 
home  the  more  for  being  fortunate- 
enough — firing  from  my  horse's- 
back  with  my  revolver — to  kill  a 
grey  squirrel,  which,  as  our  mess 
arrangements  had  been  thrown  into 
utter  disorder  by  the  events  of  the 
last  two  days,  was  gladly  welcomed 
the  same  evening  on  our  dinner 
table. 

Meanwhile  our  tents  had  been 
again  put  up  at  "  The  Bower,"  and 
no  one  who  had  not  visited  the 
place  in  our   absence  would  have- 
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supposed  that  any  change  had  oc- 
curred in  the  interim. 

The  Federal  army,  after  con- 
siderable fighting  the  previous  day, 
had  recrossed  the  Potomac,  their 
rearguard  being  badly  cut  up  by  a 
dashing  charge  of  Lee's  cavalry. 
The  Federal  newspapers  called  the 


movement  a  "grand  and  success- 
ful reconnaissance  in  force,'*  and  it 
had  evidently  been  undertaken  tx> 
counteract  a  little  the  effect,  and 
abate  the  ill-feeliog,  that  had  been 
produced  all  over  the  North  by 
Stuart's  expedition  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A  VIVACIOUS  YI81T0B — MILITABY  BEVIEW — AT  LAST  WS  BREAK  UP  OAMP 
AT   "the  BOWKB." 


Once  more  established  in  quiet- 
ude at  ''The  Bower"  we  received 
from  our  kind  frienas,  Mr.  D.  and 
his  family,  numberless  proofs  of 
their  great  satisfaction  in  having 
us  near  them.  In  accordance  witii 
his  promise,  Mr.  Yizetelly  came  now 
to  pi^  us  a  longer  visit,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  to  our  regret,  by 
Mr.  Lawley,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  go  to  Bichmond  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  off  his  regular  letter  to 
the  '  Times.' 

Our  new  guest  was  an  old  cam- 
paigner, who  accommodated  him- 
self very  readily  to  the  hardships 
of  camp  life,  and  was  soon  estab- 
lished in  his  own  tent,  which  I 
had  caused  to  be  erected  for  him  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
that  of  Blackford  and  myself.  He 
was  not  long  in  becoming  a  general 
favourite  at  headquarters.  Regu- 
larly after  dinner,  our  whole  family 
of  officers,  from  the  commtinder 
down  to  the  youngest  lieutenant, 
used  to  assemble  in  his  tent, 
squeezing  ourselves  into  narrow 
quarters  to  hear  his  entertaining 
narratives,  which  may  possibly 
have  received  a  little  embellish- 
ment in  the  telling,  but  which  em- 
braced a  very  wide  circle  of  human 
experience,  and  had  a  certain  ease 
and  brilliancy  beyond  most  such 
recitals.  The  "ingenuous  youth" 
of  our  little  circle  drank  in  delight- 
edly the  intoxications  of  Mabille 
and  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  or 
followed  the  raconteur  with  eager 
interest  as  he  passed  from  the  gar- 
dens and  the  boudoirs  of  Paris  to 
the  stirring    incidents   and  pictur- 


esque scenery  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, which  he  had  witnessed  as  a 
guest  of  Garibaldi.  Y.  was  greatly 
pleased  with  our  musical  entertain- 
ments ;  and  when,  after  talking  for 
several  hours,  he  had  become  ex- 
hausted, and  when,  from  the  gath- 
ering darkness,  we  could  only  dis- 
tinguish the  place  where  be  was 
reclining  by  the  glow  of  his  pipe, 
and  thus  lost  all  the  play  of  the 
features  in  his  rehearsal,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  our  great  central  camp- 
fire,  there  to  renew  the  negro 
dances  to  the  music  of  the  banjo- 
scenes  which  Vizetelly's  clever  pen- 
cil has  placed  before  the  European 
public  in  the  pages  of  the  'lUua- 
trated  London  News.'  Less  suc- 
cessful was  our  friend  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  cuieine  qf  our  negro 
camp  cook,  and  we  often  had  the 
laugh  upon  him—- especially  when 
one  day  he  produced  in  triumph  a 
roast  pig,  with  the  conventional 
apple  in  its  mouth,  which  we  found 
to  be  raw  on  one  side  and  burned 
to  a  cinder  on  the  other.  This 
work  of  art  had  been  prepared  un- 
der his  own  personal  management, 
and  was  served  as  cochon  d  r  Italic 
enne,  but  it  proved  by  no  means 
so  happy  an  accident  as  the  ori- 
ginal roast  pig,  done  d  la  Ohinoiee. 
Our  supplies  now  commenced  to 
fail  in  the  country  around  "  The 
Bower."  The  partridges  had  grown 
exceedingly  wild,  and  we  were  ob- 
liged, each  in  his  turn,  to  make 
long  excursions  into  the  woods  and 
fields  to  keep  our  mess-table  fur- 
nished. I  was  tlierefore  very 
much    gratified  when    my  ^friend 
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Rosser  appeared   earl^  one  morn- 
ing at  mj  tent,  with  the  news  that 
there  was  to  he  a  large  anotion  sale 
of  native  wines  and  other  supplies 
that   very    day,    at    a    plantation 
only  eight   miles  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gharlestown.    As  all  was 
qniet  along  our  lines,  we  at  once 
determined  to   attend  the  sale,  so 
the  horses  were  hitched  to  the  yel- 
low-punted waggon,  and  we  were 
600D   proceeding   at   a   rapid   trot 
over  the  rooky  road,  amid  the  loud 
ontcries  and    hitter  complaints  of 
mj  gallant  Colonel  of  the  6th  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  who  declared  that  he 
had  never   in  his  life  experienced 
sQch  joltings.     Arrived  at  the  place 
of  destination,  we  honght  largely, 
making  frequent  trials  and  tastings 
of  Oorinth  and  hlackberry  wines, 
and  retomed    to   camp   with    our 
waggon  well-filled  with  stores   of 
various  kinds.     Among   our   pnr- 
chases  was  an  immense  pot  of  lard, 
which  we  placed  in  the  back  part  of 
the  waggon,    regarding    it   as   an 
acquisition  of  great  value  for  our 
camp  biscuit-bakery.     We  had  not, 
however,  counted  on  the  melting  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  upon  the  lard, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  with 
every  jolt  of  the  waggon  over  the 
fireqnent   stoqes   in    the    road,   the 
fluid  mass  sent  its  Jets  of  grease  in 
a  fountain  over  the  hams,  potatoes, 
aod  apples  that  covered  the  bottom 
of  the  vehicle.      This   annoyance, 
provoking  as  it  was,  little  disturbed 
onr  temper,  which  had  been  some- 
what mellowed  by  the  frequent  im- 
hibitions  of   the  country  wine  (in 
the  way  of  tasting) ;  and  we  con- 
tinned  onr  drive  at  a  rattling  pace, 
varying  our  discourse  from  the  gay 
to  the  sentimental.     "We  had  just 
reached  the  topic  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion,   when,    all     unheeding     the 
roadway  before  us,  I  bumped  the 
waggon  against  a  large  stone  with 
80  severe  a  shock  that  Rosser  was 
thrown  out  far  to  the  left,  while  I 
settled  down,  after    a  ,  tremendous 
leap,  far  to  the  right.    Fortunately, 
beyond  some  slight  contusions,  nei- 
ther of  us  sustained   any  damage 


by  this  rude  winding-up  of  our  ro- 
mantic conversation.  The  horses 
were  reasonable  enough  not  to  run 
off,  and  we  quietly  continued  our 
drive  to  headquarters,  but  we  talked 
no  more  sentiment  on  the  way. 

Mc^ior  Terrell  having  been  ordered 
to  Winchester  in   attendance  on  a 
court-martial,    had    left   his   excel- 
lent horses   to   my  exclusive   use, 
and  my  own  animals,  enlarged  in 
number   by   the   addition    of    the 
stout     Pennsylvanian,     had     very 
much  improved  by  their  long  rest 
and  rich  grazing,  so  that  my  stable 
was,  now    extensive,  and    we    had 
many  a  pleasant  ride  with  our  fair 
lady  friends.     On  Sunday,  the  26th 
,of  October,  there  was  a  grand  re- 
view of  Hampton*s  brigade,  which 
was    attended  by  the   ladies  from 
far  and  near,  and  as  the  day  was 
lovely,    it   proved    a  fine   military 
spectacle.      When  the  review  was 
over,  the  officers  of  our  own  and 
Hampton's  staff  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  trial  of  a  diminutive  one- 
pounder  gun,  which  turned  out  to  be 
of  very  little  account,  and  afterwards 
we   had    some    equestrian    sports, 
matches  in  horse-racing,  fence-jump- 
ing, &c.    Captain  Blackford,  who, 
with  a  thorou^bred  chestnut  mare, 
attempted  to  take  a  high  fence  joat 
in  advance  of  Stuart  and  myself, 
had  a  severe  fall,  which  was  fortu- 
nately unattended  with  serious  con- 
sequences.     Bemarking     upon    it, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  fault  lay 
not  so  much  with  the  horse  as  with 
the  rider,  Stuart  said,   "Hear  old 
Von,  how  grand  he  talks  I  "    Then 
turning  to  me,  he  added,  in  a  ban- 
ter, "Why  don't  you  jump  the  fence 
yourself,  if  you  know  how  to  do 
it  better  ? "    I  had  never  leaped  my 
heavy-built  Pennsylvanian   as   yet, 
and  I  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
equal  to  the  lofty  barrier,  but  as 
there  was  no  possible  escape  from 
Stuart's   challenge,    I    struck    my 
spurs  into  his  sides,  and  over  he 
went  like  a  deer,  anudst  the  loud 
applauses   of  the  General  himself 
and  other  spectators.    I  had   now 
the  laugh  on    my  side,  and  very 
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800Q  afterwards  the  opportunity 
of  bantering  Stnart,  when  be  could 
say  and  do  nothing  in  reply.  Be- 
turning  to  camp,  we  took,  aa'a  short 
out,  a  road  that  led  through  a 
field  of  Indian  corn;  upon  getting 
to  the  farther  end  of  which,  we 
found  that  the  fence,  usually  pulled 
down  at  thiiB  place,  bad  been  recent- 
ly put  up,  making  a  formidable  bar- 
rier to  our  further  progress.  Stuart 
and  others  observing  this,  turned 
off  to  the  right  towards  the  main 
road ;  but  seizing  my  opportunity, 
I  cried  out  to  him,  "General, 
thU  is  the  way;^^  and  clearing 
the  five-barred  fence  in  a  splen- 
did leap,  I  arrived  at  headquarters 
several  minutes  in  advance  of  my 
comrades,  whom  I  welcomed  upon 
their  approach,  rallying  my  chief 
very  much  for  not  having  followed 
my  example. 
Our  long  and  delightful  sojourn 


now  drew  rapidly  to  its  dose. 
Guest  after  guest  departed,  and 
every  day  the  indications  of  a 
speedy  departure  became  plainer. 
At  length,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
a  hazy,  rainy  autumn  day,  the 
marching  orders  came,  and  the 
hour  arriyed  for  the  start.  A  num- 
ber of  the  staff  did  not  &il  to  in- 
dulge in  the  obvious  reflection  that 
nature  wept  in  sympathy  with  us 
at  the  separation.  With  heavy 
hearts  indeed,  we  left  the  beautiful 
spot,  and  bade  adieu  to  its  charm- 
ing, kindly  inhabitants.  Silently  we 
rode  down  the  hill,  and  along 
the  margin  of  the  clear  Opequan 
stream,  musing  on  the  joyous 
hours  that  had  passed  away — hours 
which  those  few  of  our  dashing 
little  band  of  cavaliers  that  survived 
the  mournful  finale  of  the  great 
war,  will  ever  hold  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. 


OSAKGE  OF  BASE — OSOSSIKG  THE  BHENANDOAH^FIOBTS  IN  LOUDOUN  AKD 
FAUQUIBB — 0B088INO  OF  THE  BAPPAHANNOOK— FIGHTS  IS  THE  BEOION 
BETWEEN  THE  HAZEL  AND  BAFPAHANNOOK  BTVEBS — ^HEADQUABTEBS  NEAR 
OULPEPPEB  COUBT-HOUSE — MY  DSPABTURE  FOB  BICHMOND. 


General  M'Olellan,  the  Federal 
Oommander-in-Ohief,  having  largely 
reinforced  his  army  with  regiments 
from  the  new  levy  of  800,000  vol- 
unteers called  out  for  nine  months, 
and  having  brought  it  to  a  strength 
of  140,000  men,  well  equipped  in 
every  respect,  had  at  last  determined 
upon  a  forward  movement,  all  un- 
knowing at  the  time  that  the  supreme 
command  was  soon  to  be  taken 
from  him  by  the  Government  at 
Washington.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Federal  forces,  by  a  strong  de- 
monstration towards  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, made  a  show  of  inyading  Vir- 
ginia from  this  point,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  army  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac about  fifteen  miles  lower 
down,  near  the  little  town  of  Berlin. 
General  Lee  having  been  oppor- 
tunely informed  by  his  vigilant 
oavalry  of  the  enemy's  operations, 
had  commenced,  in  the  mean  time, 
a  movement  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  nearly  par< 
allel  direction  towards  Front  Royal, 
being  about  a  day's  march  ahead. 
Longstreet's  corps  was  in  the  ad- 
vance, Jackson's  troops  following 
slowly,  covering  the  rear,  and  still 
holding  the  passes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  Snicker's,  Ashby's  and  Ches- 
ter Gaps.  The  cavalry  under 
Stuart  had  orders  to  cross  the 
Ridge  at  Snicker's  Gap,  to  watch 
closely  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
retard  him  as  much  as  possible, 
and  protect  the  left  flank  of  our 
army. 

So  we  rode  qnietly  along  in  the 
tracks  of  our  horsemen,  who,  before 
the  staff  had  left  "The  Bower," 
had  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Berryville.  Our  mercurial  soldiers 
were  as  gay  as  ever,  and  even  the 
most  sentimental  members  of  the 
staff  had  rallied  from  the  despond- 
ence incidental  to  departure  firom 
our  late  encampment,  when,  during 
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the  afternoon,  we  reached'  en  route 
the  little  town  of  Smithfield,  where, 
under  Bob  Sweeney's  direction  as 
in^areeario^  we  managed  to  get  up 
a  sereDade  for  the  amiable  widow 
▼ho  had  entertained  me  with  such 
hospitality. 

Meanwhile  the  rain,  which  had 
heen  falling  when  we  rode  off  from 
^'The  Bower,"  had  ceased,  a  keen 
north  wind  had  set  in,  and  it  had 
commenced  to  freeze  hard,  when, 
late  at  nieht,  we  reached  Berry- 
Tille, chilled,  wet,  and  hungry.  The. 
provisions  of  the  country  had  been 
more  or  less  consomed  by  the 
troops  who  had  preceded  ns  on 
the  march,  and  it  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  exceedingly  apropos  that 
▼e  were  invited  to  supper  by  a  pro- 
minent citizen,  at  whose  pleasant 
honse  we  greatly  enjoyed  a  warm 
cap  of  tea,  a  capital  old  Virginia 
ham,  and  afterwards  a  pipe  of  Vir- 
pnia  tobacco  before  a  roaring  wood 
fixe. 

Oar  troops  bivonacked  about  two 
mOes  from  town,  and  as  on  a 
march,  for  the  sake  of  the  example, 
we  never  took  up  our  quarters  be- 
neath a  roof,  we  left  our  hospitable 
entertainer  about  midnight,  and  es- 
tablished ourselves  in  an  open  field 
nndet  some  old  locust-trees,  near 
several  large  fodder  stacks,  which 
farnished  us  with  abundant  food  for 
CM  horses. 

It  was  a  dear,  cold,  starlight 
night,  and  as  we  had  no  protection 
from  the  frost  but  our  blankets,  we 
kept  in  lively  blaze  several  tre- 
mendous fires,  the  wood  for  which 
^ch  and  every  one  of  us  had  as- 
sisted in  collecting.  General  and 
staff  were  all  fast  asleep,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  we  were  aroused  by  a 
load  crash,  which  startjed  even  the 
feeding  horses  and  mules.  One 
of  the  old  hollow  trees,  against  the 
trunk  of  which  our  largest  fire  had 
been  imprudently  kindled,  after 
smouldering  for  hours,  had  at  last 
yielded  to  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  fidlen  heavily  to  the  ground, 
fortunately  without  doing  any  dam- 
'  ago  whatever. 


In  the  early  morning  when  we 
awoke  to  the  reveille,  the  fires  had 
quite  burnt  out,  a  white  hoar-frost 
lay  thick  over  every  o^ect  around 
us,  and  the  shivering  ofncers  of  our 
military  family  expressed  in  every 
feature  their  ardent  desire  for  a 
good  warm  breakfast.  As  we  were 
discussing  the  probabilities  of  such 
a  thing,  we  were  most  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  kind  invitation  of 
a  neighbouring  planter  to  satisfy 
ourselves  at  his  hospitable  board, 
an  invitation  which  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept.  To  provide 
against  a  future  want  of  breakfast, 
when  a  good  Samaritan  might  not 
be  so  near  at  hand,  our  careful 
mess  caterer,  the  portly  doctor  of 
our  staff,  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  a  quantity 
of  hams  and  bacon,  which,  being  de- 
posited for  safety  in  an  army  wsgsroo, 
were  stolen  before  two  hours  had 
elapsed  by  some  of  our  rascally  ne- 
gro camp-followers. 

The  sun  shone  down  with  the 
warmth  and  glory  of  the  soft  In- 
dian summer,  a  season  of  peculiar 
loveliness  in  America,  when  we 
reached  the  Shenandoah,  oar  pas- 
sage of  which  was  extremely  pic- 
turesque. The  banks  of  this  beau- 
tiful stream  are  often  bold,  and 
sometimes  even  majestic,  the  cur- 
rent breaking  through  gigantic 
cliffs  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  on  either  side, 
or  flowing  placidly  along  between 
wooded  shores,  whose  stately  trees, 
where  the  river  is  narrowest,  al- 
most intermingle  their  branches. 
The  forests  skirting  the  course  of 
the  Shenandoah  were  now  glowing 
with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  Amer- 
ican autumn,  which  the  landscape- 
painter  cannot  adequately  repro- 
duce nor  the  writer  properly  de- 
scribe. The  light  saffron  ,of  the 
chestnut-trees  was  in  effective  con- 
trast with  the  rich  crimson  of  the  '* 
oaks  and  maples,  while  the  trailing 
vines  and  parasites  displayed  every 
tint  from  the  palest  pink  to  the 
deepest  purple.  Upon  the  opposite 
shore,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
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hundred  jardB  from  the  margin  of 
the  river,  rose  the  mountain-range 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  thickly  covered 
with  forest,  within  whose  depths 
the  head  of  our  column  was  just 
disappearing  as  we  arrived  at  the 
hank.  The  main  hody  was  passing 
the  stream,  while  here  and  there  a 
single  trooper  might  he  seen  water- 
ing his  horse  or  quietly  examining 
his  weapons. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
we  found  a  portion  of  our  Mary- 
land cavalry,  which,  having  heen 
stationed  there  to  guard  Bnicker^s 
Gap,  had  heen  engaged  in  a  sharp 
conflict  with  a  i)arty  of  Federal 
cavalry  that  disputed  its  possession, 
and  had  driven  hack  their  oppon- 
ents with  severe  loss.  Dead  bodies 
of  men  and  animals,  lying  still  un- 
huried  along  the  roald,  gave  evi^ 
deuce  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  fight 
on  both  sides. 

The  Federal  army  in  its  forward 
movement  had  meanwhile  made 
but  slow  progress,  the  main  body 
having  proceeded  no  farther  than 
Iieesburg  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, only  a  few  detachments 
of  cavalry  having  advanced  beyond 
that  point.  So  we  continued  our 
march  wholly  without  interruption 
all  the  beautiful  autumn  day 
through  the  smiling  county  of 
Loudoun,  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  regions*  in  Virginia, 
passing  many  fine  estates  with  ex- 
tensive cornfields  and  large  or- 
chards, until  we  arrived  in  the 
evening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little 
village  of  Upperville,  where  we 
bivouacked,  and  without  difficulty 
obtained  abundant  provisions  for 
our^  men  and  forage  for  our  ani- 
mals. 

The  counties  of  Loudoun  and 
Fauquier  had  known  but  little  as 
yet  of  the  devastations  of  the  war, 
and  abounded  in  supplies  of  every 
description,  which  were  eagerly  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  farmers  at 
moderate  prices,  and  might  have 
subsisted  our  army  for  six  months. 
Instead  of  being  permitted  to  pro- 
fit  by  this   plenty,  we   had  'been 


compelled  for  the  past  two  months, 
through  the  mismanagement  and 
want  of  experience  of  the  officials 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
at  Richmond,  and  against  the  ear- 
nest remonstrances  of  General  Lee 
to  draw  all  our  supplies  from  the 
capital,  whence  they  were  sent  bj 
rail  to  Staunton,  there  to  be  packed 
into  waggons  and  deported  beyond 
Winchester,  a  distance  of  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  after  leav- 
ing the  railroad.  The  subsistence 
which  was  bo  near  at  hand  was 
thus  left  for  the  enemy,  by  whom  it 
was  afterwards  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  importance,  nay 
the  necessity,  in  a  war  of  snch 
magnitude,  carried  on  over  so  vast 
and  thinly  populated  a  territory, 
of  establishing  great  magazines  for 
the  collection  and  storage  of  pro- 
visions for  the  army,  very  often 
occurred  to  me  during  the  stru^le 
in  America,  and  I  have,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  expressed  my  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  it.  Had  the 
Confederate  authorities,  following 
Napoleon's  example,  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  (when  it 
might  easily  have  been  done),  large 
depots  of  army  supplies  at  points 
not  exposed,  like  Richmond,  to 
raids  of  cavalry,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  woald  have  had  a  material 
influence  on  the  final  issue  of  the 
great  conflict.  The  difficulties  that 
were  experienced  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  in  supporting 
the  army,  and  the  terrible  priva- 
tions to  which  men  and  animals  were 
subject  in  consequence  of  early 
maladministration  and  neglect,  can 
be  known  only  to  those  who  were 
eyewitnesses  of  the  misfortune  and 
participants  in  the  suffering. 

Having  sent  out  a  strong  cordon 
of  pickets  from  our  place  of  bivouac 
near  Upperville,  General  Stuart 
yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  Dr.  Eliason,  our  staff  surgeon,  to 
ride  with  him  to  his  home  in  the 
village,  and  spend  the  evening  and 
night  at  his  house.  As  I  was  in- 
cluded iu  the  invitation,  I  bore 
them  company.    We  were  received 
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very  cordially  by  the  ladies  of  the 
doctor's  family,  and  many  others, 
who,  as  soon  as  onr  arrival  was 
known,  had  flocked  to  the  man- 
sion. I  very  quickly  secured  for 
myself  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Elia- 
son's  little  daoghter,  a  child  of  ten 
years  of  age,  who  suffered  nnder 
the  sad  infirmity  of  blindness. 
With  the  most  eaeer  interest  she 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  foreign 
soldier,  whom  she  required  to  give 
her  an  exact  description  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and"  I  was  deep- 
ly touched  as  I  looked  into  those 


tender,  rayless  blue  eyes  which 
gave  back  no  answering  glance  to 
my  own,  and  which  were  yet  bent 
towards  me  with  such  seeming  in- 
telligence. How  little  I  thought, 
as  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
these  kind  people,  that  nine  months 
later  I  was  to  be  brought  to  their 
house  prostrated  by  a  wound  which 
the  surgeons  declared  to  be  mortal, 
and  that  I  was  to  be  received  by 
them  with  an  affectionate  sympathy 
such  as  they  could  only  be  expect- 
ed to  manifest  for  a  near  and  dear 
relative ! 


FIGHTS  AT  THB  POTHOUBB  AND  ALDIB — ^BEOBPTION  AT  MIDDLEBUBO. 


Zlst  October, — Onr  horses  stood 
at  the  door  of  Dr.  Eliason's  house 
at  the  hour  of  sunrise,  and  a  short 
gallop  brought  us  to  the  bivouac  of 
our  horsemen,  whom  we  at  once 
aroused  to  activity  with  orders  for 
immediate  saddling.  As  Messieurs 
the  Yankees  were  so  long  in  find- 
ing ns  out,  General  Stuart  had  de- 
termined to  look  after  them;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  our  column,  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  of  again  meet- 
ing the  enemy,  was  in  motion  along 
the  road  leading  to  the  little  town 
of  Union,  about  midway  between 
Upperville  and  Leesburg,  near 
which  latter  place  we  were  quite 
sure  of  encountering  them.  We 
reached  Union  at  noon,  where  we 
came  to  a  halt,  sending  out  in  vari- 
ous directions  scouts  and  patrols, 
who  speedily  reported  that  the 
nuun  body  of  the  Federal  cavalry 
were  at  Aldie,  where  they  were 
feeding  their  horses,  having  arrived 
there  since  morning,  but  that  a 
squadron  of  them  was  three  miles 
nearer  to  us  at  a  farm  known  as 


Pothouse.  Towards  this  squadron 
we  started  immediately,  and,  mov- 
ing upon  by-roads,  arrived  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  them  before 
they  had  any  idea  of  our  approach. 
Their  earliest  warning  of  danger 
was  the  wild  Confederate  yell  with 
which  our  advance-guard  dashed 
upon  them  in  the  charge.  They 
belonged  to  the  8d  Indiana  Oavalry, 
a  regiment  which  we  had  often 
met  in  battle,  and  which  always 
fought  with  great  steadiness  and 
courage.  I  could  not  resist  join- 
ing in  the  attack  upon  our  old 
enemies,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight.  This  lasted,  however, 
only  a  few  minutes.  After  a  short 
but  gallant  resistance,  the  Federal 
lines  were  broken,  a  great  part  of 
the  men  were  cut  down  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  them 
driven  into  rapid  flight,  pursued 
closely  by  tiie  Confederates. 

Captain  Farley  *  and  myself,  be« 
ing  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers, 
had  a  very  exciting  chase  of  the 
captain   commanding   the    Federal 


•  Captain  Farley,  who  served  as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
General  Stuart,  was  a  very  remarkable  young  man.  He  was  by  birth  a  South 
Carolinian,  but  he  entered  the  service  quite  independently  of  all  state  military 
organizations.  Promotions  and  commissions  had  been  frequently  offered  him  by 
the  General,  but  he  refused  them  all,  preferring  to  be  bound  to  no  particular  line 
of  duty,  but  to  fight,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  **on  his  own  hook.'*  He  was 
accustomed  to  go  entirely  alone  upon  the  most  dangerous  scouting  expeditions. 
With  his  own  hand  he  bad  killed  more  than  thirty  of  his  country's  enemies,  and 
had  never  received  the  slightest  injury,  until  June  1863,  when,  in  the  great  cavalry 
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squadron,  who,  at  every  demand 
tbat  we  made  for  his  surrender, 
only  sparred  his  horse  into  a  more 
furious  gallop,  occasionally  turning 
to  fire  at  us  with  his  revolver.  But 
each  moment  I  got  nearer  and 
nearer  to  him;  the  long  strides  of 
my  charger  at  last  brought  me  to 
bis  side;  and  I  was  just  rusing 
myself  in  the  saddle  to  put  an  end 
to  the  chase  with  a  single  stroke 
of  my  sabre,  when,  at  the  crack  of 
Farley's  pistol,  the  fugitive,  shot 
through  the  back,  ttrmbled  from 
his  horse  in  the  dust. 

Yet  a  little  farther  Farley  and 
myself  continued  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  Federals,  and  then  returned 
to  rejoin  General  Stuart.  While 
slowly  retracing  my  steps,  I  discov- 
ered the  unfortunate  captain,  lying 
against  the  fence  on  the  roadside, 
apparently  in  great  agony,  and  evi- 
dently enough  in  a  most  uncomfort- 
able situation.  Desirous  of  doing 
all  that  I  could  to  alleviate  his 
misery,  I  alighted  from  my  horse 
and  raised  the  poor  fellow  into  an 
easier  recumbent  position,  despatch- 
ing at  the  same  time  one  of  my 
couriers  to  our  staff  surgeon,  Dr. 
Eliason,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  come  to  me  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  wounded  officer 
seemed  to  me  in  a  state  of  deli- 
rium, calling  out^  as  he  did,  to  every 
passing  horseman,  that  the  rebels 
who  had  killed  him  were  about  to 
rob  him  also,  and  scattering  his 
personal  effects,  his  watch,  money, 
<bc.,  in  the  road,  so  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  saving  them  for  him. 
One  of  our  orderlies,  who  had  gal- 
loped up,  begged  me  to  give  him 
the  captain^s  canteen,  it  being  a 
very  large  and  handsome  one.  This 
of  course  I  refused,  the  more  decid- 
edly as  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
crying    out    continually  for    drink, 


and,  resting  upon  my  arm,  bad  al- 
ready nearly  exhausted  the  canteen 
of  its  contents.  In  a  few  moments 
Dr.  £liason  came  up,  and,  having 
examined  the  wound,  8aid  to  me, 
"Major,  this  man  is  mortally  wound- 
ed, but  what  you  have  taken  for  de- 
lirium is  nothing  more  than  a  very 
deep  state  of  intoxication,  which 
had  commenced  before  the  shot  was 
received."  I  did  not  at  once  fully 
credit  this  medical  opinion,  and  my 
surprise  was  therefore  great  when, 
taking  a  smetl  of  the  canteen,  which 
I  had  supposed  to  contain  water,  I 
found  that  it  had  been  filled  with 
strong  apple  brandy,  which  the 
unfortunate  man  had  snatched  at 
in  his  dying  moments.  When  the 
next  morning  I  sent  his  effects  to 
the  temporary  field  -  hospital,  to 
which  he  had  been  conveyed  over 
night,  I  received  the  report  that  he 
h{^  died  before  daybreak,  still  hea- 
vily intoxicated.  Fortunately  we 
were  enabled  to  find  out  his  ad- 
dress, and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  his .  valuables  to  his  family 
in  Indiana. 

Our  squadron  that  had  been  sent 
in  chase  of  the  Yankees,  having 
continued  the  game  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Aldie,  and  having  been 
much  scattered  by  the  length  of 
the  pursuit,  was  met  at  that  place 
by  a  fresh  body  of  Federal  horse, 
and  easily  repulsed.  But  our  main 
column  was  very  soon  at  hand  for 
its  protection,  and  reached  a  range 
of  hills  overlooking  the  village,  in 
time  to  see  a  force  of  several  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ad- 
vancing in  beautiful  lines  across  an 
open  field  on  the  right. 

The  fight  was  at  once  opened 
with  great  spirit  by  Pelham's  guns, 
which  met  with  a  furious  response 
from  several  Federal  batteries,  and 
we  were    soon    hotly   engaged   all 


battle  at  Brandy  Station,  a  shell  from  a  Fedpral  battery  terminated  his  heroic 
exploits  with  his  life.  Captain  Farley  was  of  medium  stature,  but  he  was  sinewy 
and  strongly  built,  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  His  expression  of  coun- 
tenance was  singularly  winning,  and  had  something  of  feminine  tenderness; 
indeed,  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  this  boy,  with  the  long  fair  hair,  the 
mild  blue  eyes,  the  soft  voice  and  modest  mien,  was  the  daring  dragoon  whose 
appearance  in  battle  was  always  terrible  to  the  foe. 
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aloD|^  our  line  of  battle.  The 
enemy's  redstonee  was  obstinate; 
charges  and  oonnter-oharges  were 
made  OTer  the  plateau  in  onr  front. 
and  for  a  time  the  issne  seemed 
doabtfo],  no  decided  advantage 
baying  been  gained  on  either  side. 
At  lait^  however,  we  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Yankees  back  into  the 
woods,  and  before  sunset  they  were 
in  fall  retreat,  by  the  road  they 
bad  come,  towards  Leesbur^.  Onr 
flying  artillery,  under  the  intrepid 
and  energetic  John  Pelham  whom 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
mention  in  these  memoirs,  had,  as 
usnal,  done  admirable  service,  dis- 
abling several  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  contributing  greatly,  by  the 
terror  it  carried  into  their  advanc- 
ing colamns,  to  the  final  result.* 

About  dusk  in  the  evening  we 
marched  back  along  the  road  to 
Middleburg,  near  which  place  Qen- 
eral  Stuart  intended  to  encamp, 
having  ordered  me  to  gallop  ahead 
of  the  column  into  the  village  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  food  and  forage  with  the  Cavalry 
Quartermaster  stationed  there. 

IGddlebnrg  is  a  pleasant  litUe 
place,  of  some  1500  inhabitants, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Federal  lines,  had  often  been 
visited  by  raiding  and  scouting  par* 
ties  of  the  enemy,  and  had  suffered 
specially  in  the  shameless  barbari- 


ties committed  by  those  Yankee 
robbers,  MUroy  and  Geary.  The 
citizens  had  awaited  the  result  of 
our  late  combat  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  manifested  their  satis^ 
faction  at  our  success  in  luud  ex- 
pressions of  rejoicing. 

Riding  up  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  1  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
a  group  of  very  pretty  young  girls, 
who  were  carrving  refreshments  to 
the  soldiers,  ana  invited  me  to  par- 
take of  the  same,  an  offer  which  I 
was  not  strong  enough  to  decline. 
In  the  conversation  which  followed, 
my  fair  entertainers  expressed  the 
greatest  desire  to  see  General  Stuart, 
and  were  delighted  beyond  measure 
to  hear  that  the  bold  cavalry  leader 
was  my  personal  friend,  and  that  I 
should  probably  have  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  to  give  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  their  charming  com- 
pany. 

This  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  village,  so  that  half  an  hour 
later,  when  Stuart  galloped  up  to 
me,  I  was  attended  by  a  staff  of 
fifty  or  sixty  ladies,  of  various  ages, 
from  blooming  girlhood  to  matronly 
maturity.  The  General  very  will- 
ingly consented  to  remain  for  a 
while  that  every  one  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  and 
was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  ladies,  all  eager  to  catch  the 
words  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and 


*  The  famous  '*  Stuart  Horse  Artillery"  was  made  up  of  volunteers  of  many  na- 
tionalities, and  embraced  Englishmeo,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Ame- 
ricana. Many  of  these  men  had  not  brought  to  the  standard  under  which  they 
served  an  immaculate  reputation,  but  they  distioguisbed  themselves  on  every  field 
of  battle,  and  established  such  an  enviable  character  for  daring  and  good  conduct 
that  the  body  was  soon  regarded  as  a  ecrps  {Pelite  by  the  whole  army,  and  it  came^ 
to  be  considered  an  honour  to  be  one  of  them.  I  have  often  seen  these  men  serv- 
ing their  pieces  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  laughing,  singing,  and  joking  each 
other,  utterly  regardless  of  the  destruction  which  cannon-shot  and  musket-ball 
were  making  in  their  ranks.  They  were  de?oted  to  their  young  chief,  John  FeK 
ham,  whom  an  English  writer,  Captain  Gbesnejr,  justly  styles  *'  the  boy  hero,'*  and 
as  they  knew  my  intimacy  with  him,  and  as  in  many  engagements  we  had  fought, 
■de  by  ride,  they  extended  something  of  this  partiality  to  myself,  and  whenever  I 
gaUoped  up  to  the  batteries  daring  the  battle,  or  passed  them  on  the  march,  address- 
bg  a  friendly  salutation  in  English,  French,  or  German,  to  such  of  them  as  I' knew 
best,  I  was  always  received  with  loud  cheering.  They  called  Pelham  and  myself^ 
in  honourable  association,  *^  our  fighting  Majors,"  and  after  my  dear  friend's  death,, 
ind  when  I  had  myself  been  disabled  by  wounds,  I  often  received  letters  from  the 
hrmra  of  the  ^'StUart  Herse  Artillery'*  written  fai  a  style  sufficiently  inelegant 
and  extraordinary,  but  expressive  of  the  slncerest  sympaUiy  and  attachment 
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many  with  tears  in  their  eyes  kiss- 
ing the  skirt  of  his  uniform  coat  or 
the  glove  npon  his  hand.  This 
was  too  mnch  for  the  gallantry  of 
onr  leader,  who  smilingly  said  to 
his  gentle  admirers,  ^*  Ladles,  yonr 
kisses  would  he  more  aoceptahle 
to  me  if  given  upon  the  cheek." 
Thereupon  the  Attacking  force 
wavered  and  hesitated  for  a  mo* 
ment,  but  an  elderly  lady,  break- 
ing through  the  ranks,  advanced 
boldly,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
around  Stuart^s  neck,  gave  him  a 
hearty  smack,  which  served  as  the 
signal  for  a  general  charge.  The 
kisses  now  popped  in  rapid  succes- 
sion like  musketry,  and  at  last  be- 
came volleys,  until  our  General  was 
placed  under  as  hot  a  fire  as  I  had 
ever  seen  him  sustain  on  the  field 
of  battle.    When  aH  was  over,  and 


we  had  mounted  our  horsesi  Stuart, 
who  was  more  or  less  exhausted, 
said  to  me,  '*  Yon,  this  is  a  pretty 
little  trick  you  have  played  me, 
but  in  future  I  shall  detail  you  for 
this  sort  of  service."  I  answered 
that  I  would  enter  upon  it  with  in- 
finite pleasure,  provided  he  would 
permit  me  to  reverse  his  mode  of 
procedure,  and  commence  with  the 
young  ladies. 

The  General  and  staff  bivouacked 
with  the  cavalry  near  Middleburg, 
while  for  me  was  reserved  the 
agreeable  duty  of  riding  on  special 
business  to  Upperville,  where,  be- 
neath the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr. 
Eliason,  I  passed  some  pleasant 
hours  with  the  family  cirde,  to 
whom  I  had  to  recite  fully  the 
events  and  adventures  of  the 
day. 


FIOHTB  NEAB  UinON — KSTBBAT  T0WABD8  UFPEBYIXXX. 
(M  and  Sd  ITovembtr.) 


The  following  morning  we  receiv- 
ed reports  that  the  enemy  in  heavy 
force  WBA  advancing  from  Leesburg 
in  the  direction  of  Union.  Thither 
we  marched  at  once,  arriving  Just 
in  time  to  occupy  a  naturally 
strong  position  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  little  village. 
Scarcely  had  our  artUl^  got 
ready  for  action,  when  the  Yankees 
made  their  appearance,  and  there 
began  a  lively  cannonade  with 
spirited  sharpshootmg,  the  latter 
doing  little  damage  to  either  party, 
as  the  high  stone  fences  whidi  en- 
dose  the  fields  in  this  paist  of  Vir- 
ginia afforded  protection  to  both 
sBides.  The  Federal  cavalry  being 
•far  superior  in  numbers  to  our 
own,  and  our  scouts  reporting  the 
.approach  of  a  strong  infontry 
ibrce,  whose  glistening  bayonets, 
indeed,  we  could  already  see  in  the 
Sen  prospect,  it  seemed  almost  cer- 
tain that,  alter  some  little  resist* 
.ance,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
retire.  The  Yankees,  however,  ap- 
«peared  to  have  their  reasons  for  not 


moving  too  ,  r£4)idly  forward,  and 
so  the  day  passed  in  comparative 
inaction,  the  whole  resembling, 
with,  its  slow  mancBuvring  of  troops 
and  regular  firing,  the  operations 
of  a  sham-fight  or  a  field-day  of 
volunteer^. 

Stuart  and  HtzLee,  with  the 
officers  of  their  respective  stafl^ 
had  taken  their  position  on  a  gi- 
gantic rock,  fix)m  which  they  had 
an  excellent  view  of  tbe  movements 
of  the  Yankees,  and  could  observe 
with  perfect  security  the  effect  of 
the  mcessant  explosions  of  the 
shells  that  were  exchanged  be- 
tween our  own  guns  and  Uioee  of 
the  enemy. 

We  had  the  opportunity  here  of 
witnessing  one  of  those  daring  feats 
which  Pelham  was  so  constantly 
performing.  He  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  during  the  day  lyy  a  squad- 
ron of  Federal  cavalry  which  ope 
rated  with  great  dash  against  his 
batteries,  ranidly  throwing  forward 
their  aharpanooters  and  as  rapidly 
withdrawing  them,  after  their  mua- 
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kets  had  been  discharged,  behind 
apiece  of  wood  which  completely 
hM  them  from  view,  This  they 
did  before  Pelham  oonid  get  a  shot 
at  themf  and  they  had  already  kill- 
ed or  disabled  many  of  his  horses, 
when  onr  gallant  Mcdor,  losing  all 
patience,  suddenly  aavanced  with 
one  of  his  light  howitzers  at  fall 
gallop  towards  the  wood,  where  the 
horses  were  unhitched  and  the 
piece  drawn  by  hand  through  the 
impeding  undergirowth  which  ren- 
dered further  progress  of  the  horses 
impossible.  From  our  position, 
which  was  some  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  batteries,  we  could 
plainly  see  the  Yankee  squadron, 
which  had  come  very  quietly  to  a 
halt  withont  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  a  cannon  loaded  with  a  double 
chaim  of  canister  was  directed  up* 
on  them  from  a  point  only  a  few 
hnndred  yards  off.  All  at  once, 
the  thnnder  of  the  howitzer  was 
heard,  and  its  iron  hail  swept 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Tanked 
killing  eight  of  their  number, 
among  whom  was  the  colour- 
bearer,  wonnding  several  others, 
and  putting  the  rest  to  flight  in 
hopeless  stampede.  Pelham  and  his 
cannoneers  now  emerged  from  the 
wood  in  a  run,  bringing  with  them 
many  captured  men  and  horses, 
and  the  Federal  standard,  amid 
loud  shouts  of  applause.  Before 
the  Yankees  could  recover  from 
their  astonishment^  the  howitzer 
was  removed,  the  horses  were 
hitched  to  it  again,  and  it  had  ar- 
rived safely  at  the  battery. 

With  the  approach  of  evening  the 
firing  ceased,  and  as  the  smoke  of 
the  camp-fires  rising  all  along  the 
Federal  lines  clearly  indicated  that 
it  was  not  the  enemy^s  intention 
to  posh  on  further  durmg  the  night. 
Stoart  gave  orders  for  his  command 
to  encamp  about  a  mile  beyond 
Union,  after  having  established  a 
strong  cordon  of  pickets  in  front 
of  the  village.  Tne  General  and 
his  staff  bivouacked  near  the  exten- 
sive plantation  of  a  Mr.  0.,  at  whose 


house  we  supped  luxuriously,  our 
host  serving  up  for  us  a  gigantic 
saddle  of  Yirginia  mutton  which 
might  have  rivalled  any  of  the 
famous  Southdowns  of  Old  Eng- 
land. 

PeacefoUy  broke  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  8d  of  November,  a  rich, 
soft  day,  with  all  the  splendour  of 
the  autumnal  sunshine,  aod  all  the 
quietnde  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
till,  instead  of  the  sweet  church- 
bells  from  the  neighbouring  village 
calling  us  to  the  house  of  God,  we 
caught  the  summons  to  the  field 
in  &e  rattle  of  musketry  and  tlie 
roar  of  cannon.  It  would  have 
been  exceptional,  indeed,  if,  con- 
frontiug  the  enemy  so  closely,  we 
had  not  been  compelled  to  fight  on 
this  "  day  of  rest,"  for  it  is  remark- 
able that  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  saDguioary  engagements 
of  the  war  in  America — Ohancellors- 
ville,  and  others — ^were  fought  on 
Sunday. 

The  enemy  commenced  his  at- 
tack on  us  at  an  early  hour  with 
great  vigour.  A  double  line  of 
tirailleura  advanced  in  excellent 
order;  four  batteries  opened  upon 
our  guns  from  different  points; 
the  air  shook  with  the  continuous 
roar  of  the  cannonade;  on  every 
side  the  bullets  buzzed  like  infu- 
riated insects;  on  the  whole,  the 
outward  signs  were  rather  those  of 
a  great  batUe  than  of  a  mere  cavalry 
combatw 

This  day  the  enemy's  artillery 
was  admirably  well  served,  and  its 
effect  was  very  dreadful.  Just  as 
I  rode  up  to  a  battery,  which  was 
answering  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  Yankee  fire,  a  hostile  shell  blew 
up  one  of  our  caissons,  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  the  men,  and 
stunning  me  completely  for  several 
minutes.  For  some  time  the  fire 
was  terrific  at  this  spot  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  one  battery  alone 
lost  fifteen  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  I  was  obliged  the  force  the 
frightened  ambulance  -  drivers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  suffering  and 
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dying  comrades  by  putting  my  re- 
Tolver  to  their  heads,  and  threaten- 
ing to  shoot  them  if  they  did  not 
go. 

On  onr  right  the  aharpshooting 
grew  warmer  and  warmer,  the  ene- 
my bringing  line  after  line  of  their 
dismounted  men  into  action,  and  I 
was  despatched  thither  by  General 
Btuart  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Yankees,  and  to  animate  onr 
soldiers  to  an  obstinate  opposition. 
Here  I  found  my  dashing  friend 
Rosser  stationed  with  his  brave 
fellows  of  the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry. 
In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  how 
he  was  getting  along,  he  said, 
"Oome  and  see  for  yourself."  So, 
to  obtain  a  good  look  at  the  enemy, 
we  Tode  forward  together  through 
the  wide  gaps  in  the  stone  fences^ 
which  had  been  made  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  presently  discovered,  some- 
what late,  that  we  had  got  much 
nearer  to  our  antagonists  than  -we 
had  intended.  Suddenly  the  Yan- 
kee sharpshooters  emerged  from  be- 
hind rocks  and  trees,  sending  their 
bullets  in  most  alarming  proximity 
to  our  ears,  and  running  forward  to 
out  us  off  from  our  line  of  retreat. 
Fortunately,  we  were  both  well 
mounted,  and  our  horses  had  es- 
caped a  wound,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  clear  the  stone  fences, 
where  they  stood  in  our  way,  with- 
out difficulty.  This  steeplechase 
afforded  great  amusement  to  Ros- 
ser, who  seemed  delighted  at  hav- 
ing gotten  me  into  what  he  called 
**a  little  trap,"  but  what  I  regard- 
ed as  an  exceedingly  ticklish  situa- 
tion. 

As  the  far  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  up  to  this 
time  we  had  successfully  opposed, 
began  now  to  be  reinforced  by  in- 
fantry, General  Stuart  at  last  de- 
cided to  fall  back  upon  a  new  posi- 
tion. The  retreat  through  Union 
"Was  admirably  covered  by  Pelham 
with  his  artillery,  and  was  executed 
with  great  steadiness  and  order, 
under  a  perfect  hail  of  shot  and 


shell,  which,  crashing  through  the 
houses  of  the  little  village,  had  al- 
ready set  on  fire  several  stables  and 
straw-ricks.  The  farious  flames, 
leaping  from  one  to  another  of 
these  great  masses  of  combustible 
material,  and  the  dense  volumes  of 
smoke  that  rolled  from  them,  add- 
ed to  the  terror  and  confusion  of 
the  scene,  which  now  became  trnly 
frightful. 

On  a  ridge,  behind  a  small  creek 
where  we  bad  encamped  the  pre- 
vious night,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  the  town  on  the  road 
leading  to  Upper ville,  we  halted 
and  again  confronted  our  assailants, 
who  did  not  keep  us  long  in  wait- 
ing for  their  attack,  and  ere  half 
an  hour  had  elapsed  the  thunder  of 
cannon  again  shook  the  air,  and  the 
sharpshooters  on  either  side  were 
hotly  engaged. 

The  enemy  here,  by  a  resolute 
and  united  charge,  drove  a  portion 
of  our  dismounted  men  back  in 
some  confusion  through  the  woods, 
and  the  officer  in  command,  the 
gallant  young  Oaptain  Bullock  of 
the  6th  Virginia,  in  the  attempt  to 
rally  them,  had  his  horse  shot  un- 
der him,  and,  before  he  could  get 
on  his  legs  again,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  Yankees,  who 
demanded  his  surrender.  Bullock, 
however,  responded  with  two  shots 
of  his  revolver,  killing  two  of  his 
adversaries,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  save  himself  by  flight.  The 
whole  incident  having  taken  place 
within  fifty  paces  of  Stuart  and 
myself,  we  could  see,  and  even  dls- 
tincUy  hear,  the  Yankees  as  tliey 
gave  chase  to  our  poor  Captain. 
Taking  some  of  our  couriers,  and 
such  of  the  tiraillears  as  had  re- 
covered from  their  stampede,  with 
ns,  we  galloped  forward  at  once  to 
the  assistance  of  our  brave  com- 
rade, whom  we  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing from  his  pursuers,  but  in  a  state 
of  such  utter  exhaustion  that  we 
had  to  lift  him  to  the  back  of  one 
of  the  led  horses  that  chanced  to  be 
on  the  spot. 
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After  a  ehort  but  spirited  resist- 
aoce  we  were  again  ooinpelled  to 
retire,  turning  round  and  showing 
fight  wherever  the  natare  of  the 
ground  would  admit  of  it,  until 
kte  in  the  afternoon  we  took  a 
new  position  near  the  large  estate 
of  Oolonel  Dulaney,  which  was  of 
some  strategetical  importance. 

Preparing  for  a  more  serious 
oppontion  to  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  Stuart  and  myself  had 
halted  on  an  eminence  which  af- 
forded an  extensive  view  of  the 
snrronndiog  country,  when  a  squad- 
ron of  Federal  cavalry,  which  came 
trotting  along  over  an  open  field 
in  beautiful  lines  as  if  on  parade, 
and  which  seemed  quite  disdainful 
of  the  opposing  host,  attracted  our 
attention.  Stuart  turned  to  me, 
and  said,  "Miyor,  pray  amuse 
yourself  with  giving  these  gentle- 
men a  lesson:  take  two  of  Pel- 
ham^s  guns,  place  them  in  such 
position  as  you  think  best,  and 
receive  our  impudent  friends  with 
a  proper  salute.^'  Our  cannoDeers 
followed  me  with  loud  expressions 
of  joy,  bringing  with  them  the  two 
howitzers,  to  a  small  hill,  where 
dense  bushes  concealed  our  pre- 
parations from  the  enemy's  notice. 
The  guns  were  carefully  aimed, 
and  when  the  hostile  sauadron 
came  within  easy  range,  botn  shots 
sounded  simultaneously,  the  shells 
exploding  with  wonderful  accuracy 
right  in  front  of  the  foe,  emptying 
several  saddles,  and  driving  our 
contemptuous  adversaries  into  head- 
long flight,  along  the  line  of  which 
we  sent  several  missiles  from  the 
howitzers  with  less  effect. 

All  our  pieces  were  now  concen- 
trated on  a  wooded  acclivity,  and 
were  soon  brought  into  a  spirited 
cannonade  with  four  or  five  hostUe 
batteries.  As  usual,  General  Stuart 
and  his  staff  exposed  themselves 
for  several  hours  continuously  to 
the  hottest  fire — shells  and  solid 
shot  fell  around  us  on  all  sides, 
covering  us  with  dust  and  dirt^ 
and  tearing  the  splinters  from  the 


trees  right  and  left;  and  I  could 
not  comprehend  how  any  of  us 
escaped  death.  The  scene  was  one 
of  the  wildest  and  grandest  con- 
fusion and  destruction.  Men  were 
falling,  killed  or  wounded,  on  every 
hand,  wounded  horses  galloped 
hither  and  thither,  and  the  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle,  which  had  un- 
til that  Sunday  grazed  peacefully 
in  their  wide  postures,  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  brute  frenzy 
by  the  first  battle  they  had  ever 
known,  ran  about  in  frantic  terror 
and  excitement. 

In  the  very  fury  of  the  cannon- 
ade, one  or  two  little  incidents 
excited  our  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment. A  shell,  falling  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  exploded 
there,  and  we  thought  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  converted 
into  mutton ;  but  when  the  dust 
and  smoke  had  cleared  away,  we 
saw  the  frightened  animals  scamper 
off^  not  one  of  their  number  miss- 
ing, and  all  apparently  unhurt.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards,  a  stout 
young  bullock,  out  of  a  herd  of 
oxen  that  had  been  galloping  up 
and  down  for  a  considerable  time 
before  our  batteries,  suddenly 
threw  a  .sommersanlt,  and  lay,  to 
all  seeming,  dead  upon  the  field, 
but  presently  got  on  his  legs  again, 
and  after  reeling  and  tumbling 
about  for  a  little  while  in  a  drunk- 
en sort  of  way,  started  off  all  at 
once  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow. 
I  have  already  mentioned  cases  of 
prostration  by  "windage"  of  can- 
non-balls. A  more  diverting  in- 
stance occured,  in  a  later  fight, 
with  one  of  our  soldiers,  a  North 
Carolinian,  who,  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  apparently  badly  wounded, 
answered  to  General  Stuart's  de- 
mand whether  he  was  hurt  ^^Oh, 
General,  I  shall  soon  be  all  right 
again,  but  I  am  dreadfully  de- 
moralised by  a  bomb-shell;"  the 
fact  being,  that  a  cannon-ball, 
passing  very  close  to  his  head,  had 
knocked  him  over. 

With    the  darkness   of  evening. 
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oar  atuation  became  a  critical  one. 
Oar  artillery  had  lost  many  men 
and  horses;  oar  cayalry,  having 
been  exposed  all  day  to  a  marder- 
ons  fire,  had  also  suffered  severely, 
and  oar  sharpshooters  were  nnable 
any  longer  to  resist  the  double  and 
triple  lines  of  Federal  tiraillears, 
which  were  again  and  again  sent 
against  them.  General  Staart  ac- 
cordingly detennined  to  retreat  to 
Upperyille,  and  ordered  me  to  re- 
call onr  dismounted  men  all  along 
the  line.  To  obey  this  order,  I 
had  to  ride  to  oar  extreme  right, 
where  Captain  Farley,  with  a  small 
body  of  riflemen,  occupied  some 
hay-stacks,  which  he  had  held  all 
day  against  the  vastly  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  As  I  was 
the  only  man  on  horseback  in  range 
of  the  Yankee  carbines,  I  was  ex- 
posed for  the  whole  distance  to  a 
heavy  fhsiUade;  but  returning  was 
yet  more  perilous,  for  having  to 
ride  between  the  enemy  and  our 
own  troops,  the  former  hotly  pur- 
suing, and  the  latter,  in  their 
dogged  retreat,  returning  with 
spirit  every  shot  that  was  sent 
after  them,  I  waa  subjected  to  two 


fires,  and  was  in  as  much  danger 
of  being  killed  by  friendly  as  by 
hostile  bullets. 

The  Yankees  did  not  oontiuDe 
their  pursuit  after  nightfall,  and 
allowea  us  to  retire  quietly  to  the 
vicinity  of  Upperville,  about  a 
mile  from  which  place  we  bivou- 
acked. 

A  feeling  of  devout  ihd  fervent 
thankfulness  possessed  my  heart, 
as  I  lay  down  on  my  blanket  for  a 
short  night's  rest,  and  recalled  the 
innumerable  dangers  through  which 
I  had  safely  paiased  on  that  excit- 
ing eventful  day.  These  smaller 
combats  with  the  enemy  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  great  battles. 
EspeciaUy  is  this  true  as  regards 
the  staff-officer,  who,  having  to  be 
constantly  in  the  saddle,  remains 
throughout  the  day  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  particular  attentions.  In 
a  general  engagement,  there  is 
much  more  rattle  of  musketry  and 
thunder  of  cannon,  but  the  fire  is 
not  so  much  concentrated  upon  a 
small  tract  of  ground,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  baUs  and  buHets  which 
wound  or  kill,  find  their  mark  ac- 
cidentally. 
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Fredebiok  Wiluam  Robebtsok 
was  born  on  the  80th  February 
1816,  at  the  hoase  of  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Colonel  Robertson,  in 
London.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  gentleman  who,  after  serving 
through  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolntios,  retired,  in  1821,  on  the 
half-paj  of  a  captain  of  artillery. 
The  first  five  years  of  the  boy's  life 
were  spent  in  Leith  Fort,  where  liis 
father's  battery  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  qnartered.  They  appear 
to  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  a  very  impression- 
able natnre.  He  refers  to  them 
in  fiis  correspondence  at  various 
periods  in  his  after  career,  and 
always  in  the  same  way.  They 
were'  years  to  him  of  something 
more  than  childish  delight.  He 
speaks  of  "being  rocked  and  cra- 
dled to  the  sound  of  artillery ; "  of 
*Hhe  morning  and  evening  gun 
chronicling  each  day  as  it  passed ; " 
of  "  the  orderly  who  used  to  walk 
with  him  hand  in  hand  up  and 
down  the  barrack  square ; "  of  "  the 
Bhort,  sharp  word  of  command 
which  set  men,  horses,  and  guns  in 
motion."  In  a  word,  he  imbibed' 
from  his  earliest  associations  a  pas- 
sion for  the  military  profession, 
which,  thongh  he  was  destined  not 
to  become  a  member  of  it,  never 
passed  away,  and  which  undoubt- 
edly had  considerable  effect  in 
throwing  over  his  entire  future  life 
that  shade  of  melancholy  which 
attends  on  disappointment,  and  is 
often  the  deepest  in  cases  where  the 
loss  sustained  is  more  imaginary  than 
real. 

When  Frederick  was  five  years 
old  his  father  quitted  the  service. 
He  settled  first  at  Beverley  in  York- 
shire, where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  education  of  his  children,  send- 
ing the  boys  to  a  good  grammar- 


school  in  that  town,  and  by-and*by, 
in  1829,  he  removed  with  them  to 
Tours,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  while 
yet  young,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  French.  The  revolution  of  1880, 
however,  broke  in  upon  this  arrange- 
ment. Captain  Robertson,  not 
knowing  what  the  social  effect  of 
that  movement  might  be,  returned 
to  England,  and  entered  his  son 
Frederick  as  a  pupil  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  of  which  the  late 
Archdeacon  Williams,  a  philologist 
of  no  mean  reputation,  and  an  ad- 
mirable teacher,  was  then  at  the 
head.  By  Archdeacon  Williams 
young  Robertson  was  treated  with 
great,  yet  characteristic  attention. 
The  boy  brought  with  him  to  his 
new  school  habits  of  industry  and 
perseverance  which,  added  to  ex- 
cellent abilities  and  fair  scholarship, 
enabled  him  to  take  and  maintain 
a  good  place  in  his  class.  He  was 
encouraged  to  aspire  after  more,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  carried 
away  prizes  for  Latin  verse,  English 
prose,  and  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  In  Greek  composition, 
likewise,  he  stood  so  high  that  one 
boy  only,  George  Moncreiff,  the 
worthy  brother  of  the  present  dis 
tingaished  Lord  Advocate,  dis- 
puted with  him  the  foremost  plaoe; 
and  so  nearly  were  their  merits 
balanced  that  it  was  left  to  Sir 
Daniel  Sandford,  at  that  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  to  decide  between 
them.  Sir  Daniel  gave  his  award 
in  favour  of  Moncreiff,  though 
not  without  highly  complimenting 
Robertson;  and  the  Rector  took 
his  own  way— and  a  very  original 
way  it  was— ^f  evincing  his  respect 
for  the  defeated  candidate.  Robert- 
son was  requested,  when  the  prize 
day  came  round,  to  read  his  rival's 
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essay  in  the  hearkifc  of  the  assem- 
bled guests.  **  It  is  hard,"  he  wrote 
to  his  father,  *'  to  be  thus  made  the 
herald  of  mj  own  defeat,  I  have 
determined,  however,  to  comply, 
partly  for  MoncreiflPs  sake,  partly 
because  I  am  determined  that  what- 
ever I  feel  it  shall  not  be  visible." 
The  whole  transaction  might  well 
appear  to  be  a  trial  of  patience  and 
nothing  else ;  yet,  we,  who  remember 
the  Jdiosyncrasies  of  the  man,  are 
satisfied  that  nothing  coold  be  fur- 
ther from  the  Archdeacon^s  purpose 
than  to  distress,  far  less  to  humil- 
iate, one  of  his  favourite  pupils. 

After  a  year  or  two  passed  in  the 
Academy,  young  Robertson  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
siding in  the  house  of  Mr.  (now 
Bishop)  Terrot  as  a  boarder,  and 
attending  the  professors'  classes. 
JEVom  these,  and  especially  from 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Jamieson, 
he  profitted  greatly.  But  he  never 
abated  one  jut  of  hb  predilection 
for  a  military  life.  "He  wrote 
from  the  Academy,"  says  Mr. 
Brooke,  ''to  his  brother,  oegging 
that  the  miniature  fort  in  the  gar- 
den might  not  be  blown  up  till  he 
arrived.  He  argued  daily  with  his 
French  masters  on  military  engin- 
eering. It  is  no  wonder  that  on 
leaving  Edinburgh,  the  secret  wish 
of  his  heart  had  grown  into  a  settled 
purpose.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  intention  of  his  father,  who 
considered  that  the  character  of  his 
son.  and  his  deep  religious  feeling, 
wer^  unfitted  for  a  barrack  life. 
The  Church  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  him  as  a  profession,  but 
his  answer  was  decisive — "  Any- 
thing but  that." 

We  have  all  more  or  less  been  led 
to  rejoice  that "  there  is  a  Providence 
which  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  as  we  may."  Had  the  wish 
of  his  heart  been  gratified,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
Bobertson,  with  his  excitable  tem- 
perament, his  warm  imagination  and 
aenaitive  nature,  would  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed.  He  looked 
at  the  future  [through   a  medium 


which  was  as  delusive  as  it  was  bril- 
liant. He  did  not  know — till  he 
had  experience  of  it  he  never  could 
have  known — what  military  life  in 
this  country  really  is.  His  dream 
was  of  perils  braved,  hardships  en- 
dured, great  deeds  done — ^all  at  the 
bidding  of  patriotic  principle.  He 
saw  only  the  outside  of  things — the 
air  of  generosity,  of  manliness,  of 
obedience,  prompt  without  being 
servile — which  colour  the  web  of  the 
soldier's  existence,  and  connect  it 
with  incidents  calling  into  active 
exercise  some  of  the  noblest  traits 
in  human  nature.  All  that  leads  up 
to  these  incidents,  and  paves  the 
way  for  them,  escaped  his  observa- 
tion. He  never  stopped  to  ask  him- 
self the  question,  how  the  order 
of  peaceable  service  at  home  or  in 
the  colonies  would  be  likely  to  go 
down  with  him?  the  daily  routine 
of  drill,  parade,  and  guard-mount- 
ing, relieved  by  long  hours  of  list- 
less indolence,  and  vapid  conversa- 
tion at  mess  and  elsewhere?  Tet 
these  make  up,  with  us,  the  staple 
of  a  soldier's  life.  That  such  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  we  should 
be  very  sorry  to  insinuate.  Im- 
prove your  system,  and  the  army  of 
the  line  may  become  as  much  the 
nursery  of  noble  thought  and  scien- 
tific research  as  at  this  moment  it 
is  unhappily  the  reverse.  But  no- 
body who  has  looked  behind  the 
scenes  can  pretend  to  say  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  mili- 
tary life  is,  in  this  country,  any 
other  than  a  life  of  the  most  piti- 
able idleness,  from  the  deadening 
influence  of  which,  if  individuals 
succeed  in  escaping,  they  owe  their 
deliverance  to  their  own  strength 
of  will,  and  to  the  power  which 
a  strong  will  gives,  of  holding  our 
course  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
possible  inducements  to  the  con- 
trary. Now,  though  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  looking  to  what  he 
ultimately  became,  that  in  the 
army  not  less  than  in  the  Church 
Robertson  would  have  asserted  the 
right  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
act  for  himself  on  all  points  vhere 
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&otf  was  not  inyolred,  it  seems 
eqnklljr  dear  that  to  make  this 
assertion  in  a  profession  which 
he  had  embraced,  anticipating  no 
tneh  need,  wonld  have  caused  him 
even  greater  pain  than  he  ezperi- 
enoed  in  standing  aloof  from  the 
beaten  path  in  a  calling  on  which 
he  entered,  if  nqt  relnctantly,  at 
all  events  without  enthusiasm.  The 
fact  is,  that  being,  more  than  he 
himself  imagined,  a  poet,  Robertson 
beheld  life  at  all  its  stages  with  a 
poet^s  eye,  and  saw  it  inaccurately. 
He  was  not  happy  as  a  clergyman — 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  conscienti- 
ousness in  the  performance  of  his 
duties — because  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  these  duties  were  antago- 
nistic to  the  impulses  of  his  nature. 
He  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  more  unhappy  if,  after  serv- 
ing some  years  in  the  army,  he  had 
'discovered  that  for  the  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  and  the 
high  impulses  which  were  upon  him, 
there  was  in  that  profession  neither 
scope  nor  opportunity.  This,  how- 
ever, he  never  could  see.  "  A  review 
suggesting  tlie  conception  of  a  real 
battle  impresses  me  to  tears;  I  can 
not  see  a  regiment  mancBuvred,  nor 
artillery  in  motion,  without  a  chok- 
ing sensation.^' 

His  mind  was  in  this  state,  stirred 
by  visions  which  cast  the  realities  of 
life  into  the  shade,  when,  having 
completed  so  much  of  the  Edin- 
burgh curriculum  as  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  Bobertson  return- 
ed in  1838  into  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family.  He  was  now  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  he  and  his 
&tber  equally  felt  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  consider  gravely  what  his 
fintare  career  was  to  be.  To  the 
army  as  a  profession  Captain  Rob- 
ertson was  opposed ;  to  the  Church, 
Frederick  himself  continued  to 
entertain  strong  •objections.  Other 
lines  were,  however,  open  to  him, 
and  he  expressed  his  readiness  to 
enter  upon  any  which,  apart  from 
the  ministry,  his  fieU^her  might  select 
for  him.  It  was  nnder  these  circum- 
atanoes  that  he  became  articled  to  a 


respectable  solicitor  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  whose  chambers  he 
spent  an  entire  year.  But  the 
sedentary  occupation  to  which  he 
was  set  affected  his  health;  and, 
being  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he 
acknowledged  reluctantly  that  the 
profession  was  odious  to  him.  The 
mdentures  were  at  once  cancelled, 
and  Captain  Robertson,  being  at 
length  convinced  that  his  son^s 
passion  for  the  army  was  somethinff 
more  than  a  boyish  caprice,  applied 
in  the  summer  of  1834  to  the  Horse 
Guards  for  a  commission.  He  ap* 
plied  too  late.  Frederick  was  be* 
yond  the  age  when,  in  those  days, 
young  men  were  eligible  for  admis- 
sion into  the  infantry,  and  the  com- 
mission was  on  these  grounds  re? 
fased.  It  happened,  however,  that 
by  some  unexplained  means  his 
mother^s  family  had  been  able  to 
lay,  in  bygone  years,  William  IV., 
then  Duke  of  Clarence,  under  obli- 
gations; and  to  William  lY.  a 
petition  was  presented,  which  that 
good-natured  monarch  received 
favourably.  Though  ineligible  for 
the  infantry,  Frederick  was  still 
young  enough  to  be  received  into 
the  cavalry,  and  Captain  Robertson 
was  informed  that  as  soon  as  a  va- 
cancy occurred  his  son  should  be 
appointed  to  a  cavalry,  regiment 
serving  in  India.  The  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  made  Frederick  the 
happiest  of  human  beings.  All  the 
depression  which  hung  over  him  in 
the  solicitor's  office,  aB  the  nervous 
anxiety  which  had  been  visible  in 
his  manner,  while  the  struggle  went 
on  between  inclination  and  duty, 
entirely  disappeared.  He  threw 
himself  with  characteristic  energy 
into  such  studies  as  promised  to  fit 
him  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
visiting  a  younger  brother,  iust 
appointed  to  the  Engineers  at  Chat- 
ham, and  attending  as  a  volunteer 
the  various  classes  which  the  sub- 
altern was  required  to  attend  as  a 
duty.  '*  He  often  recalls,"  says  his 
biographer,  "in  later  times  that 
time.  On  that  road  I  had  walked 
and  ridden,  oh  how  often  I  exulting 
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in  the  fatnre,  fearless,  full  of  hope, 
and  feeling  the   perfection  of  the 

EreaoDt  day  when  I  was  prodigal  of 
appiness/' 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed 
without  realizing  the  hope  on 
which  he  lived;  yet  he  never  lost 
heart.  From  childhood  he  had 
taken  delight  in  athletic  sports.  He 
now  made  himself  a  first-rate  rider,  a 
good  shot,  and  an  excellent  draughts- 
man. But  when  two  years  had 
run  out,  and  still  no  commission 
came,  Captain  Robertson  naturally 
concluded  that  the  appeal  made  to 
the  King  so  long  before  was  forgot- 
ten, and  that  the  army,  as  a  profes- 
sion, was  closed  to  his  son.  Again 
he  suggested  that  Frederick  would 
do  well  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
same  light,  and  go  into  orders. 
Again  was  the  proposal  set  aside 
in  a  tone  perhaps  more  decided  than 
before.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
being  a  soldier,  and  a  Christian 
soldier;  and  no  other  scheme  of 
life  possessed  the  smallest  attrac- 
tion for  him.  Not  that  he  was 
blind  to  the  temptations  to  which 
he  would  be  exposed.  He  fore- 
saw them  all,  or  believed  that 
he  did  so;  but  he  believed  also 
that  there  was  strength  enoogh  in 
him,  or  that  strength  would  be 
given,  Buccessfblly  to  resist  them. 
Indeed,  he  went  further.  He 
yearned  for  the  opportunity  of  set- 
ting to  others  the  example  of  a 
pure  and  Christian  life  in  camp 
and  quarters — of  becoming,  so  to 
speak,  a  Cornelius  in  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed. Hence  the  delay  which 
shook  the  faith  of  others  made  no 
perceptible  impression  upon  his. 
He  persevered  in  fais  military 
studies;  he  persevered  in  taking 
strong  exercise  with  a  view  to 
harden  his  physical  frame.  But 
^^hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick;*'  and  by-and-by  Bobertson 
began  to  understand  how  painful 
such  sickness  is.  The  old  shadow 
fell  again  upon  his  brow.  He  be- 
came unhappy  by  fits  and  starts, 
and   was  at   continual  strife  with 


himself  to  subdue  these  bursts  of 
feeling,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hide 
them. 

Though  bent  on  becoming  a 
soldier,  and  somewhat  exaggerating 
the  amount  of  physical  training 
necessary  to  fit  hira  for  the  profes- 
sion, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Bobertson  did  .violence  all  this 
while  to  what  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
his  proper  nature.  He  lived,  on  the 
contrary,  two  separate  lives;  one 
of  marked  activity  and  steady  exer* 
cise,  which  was  his  outer  life; 
the  other  of  subtle  thought  and 
deep  feeling,  which  was  his  inner 
life.  In  all  this  the  poetic  tem- 
perament largely  manifested  itself, 
causing  him  to  blend  into  one  ob- 
jects which  were  essentially  difier- 
ent,  and  to  study  simultaneously 
for  both.  He  read  military  history, 
and  especially  Indian  military  history, 
with  a  view  to  that  special 
field  on  which  he  looked  forward 
to  operate  in  war.  He  devoured, 
at  the  same  time,  everything  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands  rela* 
tive  to  the  native  superstitions,  to 
the  progress  of  Christian  missions, 
and  the  causes  of  their  failure ;  for, 
ardent  as  his  desire  was  to  earn  a 
proud  name  and  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  arms,  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  souls  to  Christ  was  to 
the  full  as  vehement.  And  so  it 
was  at  every  stage,  in  his  career. 
The  standard  of  excellence  which 
he  set  up  for  himself  was  so  high — 
so  much  above  the  level  of  humanity 
— ^that  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
to  it  forced  itself  from  time  to  time 
upon  his  own  convictions;  and  he 
became  depressed  and  agonised  bv 
failures,  the  contemplation  of  which 
would  have  given  to  men  less  mor- 
bidly sensitive  scarcely  any  conoem 
whatever. 

Courses  of  study  between  which 
the  link  of  connection  is  so  slight, 
cannot  be  long  pursued  together  with 
eq[nal  diligence.  By  little  and  little 
his  religious  researches  commanded 
the  larger  share  of  Robertson^a 
attention,  which  may  in  som^ 
deigree  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
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tbe  fact  that  the  long  expected  cor- 
netcy  still  delayed  Its  coming.  He 
began  in  1836  to  look  more  into 
I»rophecy  than  he  had  heretofore 
done;  and  to  make  the  evidences, 
internal  as  well  as  external,  on 
▼hich  Ohristianity  rests,  to  a  greater 
extent  the  sahject  of  investigation. 
As  these  topics  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion more  and  more,  the  bnrning 
desire  to  gird  on  the  sword  moder- 
ated, and  at  last,  in  1887,  incidents, 
to  all  appearance  casual  and  for- 
tnitona,  decided  his  fate.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  was  thrown, 
one  after  another,  into  intimate 
association  with  Mr.  Davies,  now 
Vicar  of  Tewkeabnry,  and  with  Mr. 
Daly,  the  present  Bishop  of  KiUa- 
loe.  Both  were  struck  with  the 
earnestness  and  simplicity  of  his 
character.  Both  urged  him  to  re- 
linqnish  all  thought  of  a  military 
life,  and  to  study  for  that  profes- 
sion in  which  they  were  persuaded 
that  he  could  best  serve  the  Master 
whom  he  had  chosen.  The  argu- 
ments of  these  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  turned  the  scale,  so  far  at 
least  that  Robertson  ceased  to  ex- 
press that  aversion  to  the  duties  of 
the  ministry  of  which  he  had  for- 
merly made  no  secret.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  surrender  of  himself  with- 
OQt  reserve  into  his  father^s  hands ; 
and  by-and-by,  on  the  4th  May  in 
this  same  year,  he  went  up  to  Ox- 
ford, passed  his  preliminary  exa- 
mination, and  was  admitted  as  a 
commoner  into  Brazen oose  Col- 
lege. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson took  this  important  step 
with  his  eyes  fully  open.  He  knew 
at  the  moment,  and  ne  never  ceased 
to  feel,  that  he  sacrificed  ^e  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  likewise,  that 
the  sacrifice  proved  to  be  altogether 
ffratnitous.  Within  three  weeks  of 
his  matriculation,  a  letter  arrived 
it6m  the  Horse  Guards,  offering 
him  a  cometoy  in  the  8d  light  Dra- 
goons, the  same  regiment  which,  in 
the  war  of  the  Puniab  a  few  years 
aobeequently,  greatly  distinguished 


itself.  He  at  once  declined  it. 
The  prize  so  long  and  so  ardently 
coveted  came  too  late.  He  )^ad 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  he 
would  not  withdraw  it;  What  was 
he  that,  having  left  all,  he  should 
now  look  back,  even  though  the 
world  might  see  nothing  in  the  pro- 
ceeding to  condemn  ?  At  the  same 
time  he  never  could  be  brought  to 
affirm  that  he  was  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done.  "  Wait,"  was  always 
his  answer;  '^somedayl  will  tell 
you."  But  this  much  ho  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  know  that  a  commiesion 
had  been  within  his  reach.  '^  They 
cannot  say  now  that  I  went  into 
the  Church  because  I  could  not  get 
into  the  army."  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.    Davies    adds,    "often,    when 

Eassing  a  soldier  in  the  street,  has 
e  tightly  pressed  my  arm,  observ- 
ing, ^  Well,  so  I  am  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them ; '  and  at  other 
times,  *  Poor  fellows,  they  are  but 
little  thought  of;  few  care  for  their 
souls.' "  Had  Mr.  Robertson  lived 
a  few  years  longer  than  he  did,  he 
would  have  seen  a  better  and  holier 
feeling  arise,  both  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  country  and  among  the 
people,  in  regard  to  that  importalit 
matter.  The  war  in  the  Crimea,  if 
it  led  to  no  other  beneficial  results, 
was  at  least  the  proximate  cause  of 
showing  how  much  the  soldier  ap- 
preciates the  services  of  a  clergy 
devoted  to  himself,  and  how  large 
the  measure  of  good  which  a  body 
of  earnest  chaplains  can  affect  in 
their  ranks.  Let  us  hope  that 
peaee  may  not  bring  back  again 
that  indifference  to  subjects  so 
grave  which  too  much  prevailed  at 
the  date  of  his  just  but  sad  utter- 
ance. Woe  to  the  Government 
which  shall  again  throw  her  Mijes- 
ty's  troops  for  spiritual  consolation 
and  advice  on  an  over-wroaght  and 
ill-paid  parochial  clergy  I  and  woe 
to'  discipline  in  the  ranks,  and  to 
higher  consi^rations  still,  should  so 
insane  a  course  be  pursued  1 

In  October  1887  Mr.  Robertson 
entered  into  residence  at  Brazennose. 
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It  was  a  season  when,  for  good  or 
ill,  the  influence  of  the  Tractarian 
party  was  at  its  height,  and  Dr. 
I^'ewman,  not  as  yet  touched  by  the 
noxious  yaponrs  which  found  vent 
in  Tract  90,  commanded  in  St 
Mary's  the  breathless  attention  of 
overflowing  congregations.  Mr. 
Robertson  had  breathed  in  Chel- 
tenham an  atmosphere  to  wliich 
that  which  surrounded,  without 
absolutely  controlling,  Oxford,  of- 
fered a  strong  contrast.  He  could 
not  refuse  to  listen  and  to  revolve, 
but  he  was  not  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  the  gifted  preacher. 
Mr.  Newman^s  sermon  on  sin  after 
baptism  greatly  interested  him ;  and 
the  fervour  and  self-denial  of  the 
parly  which  approved  that  sermon, 
demanded  his  admiration.  But  he 
oould  not  go  all  lengths  with  them ; 
and  he  fortified  himself  in  his  op- 
position to  their  views  by  studying 
OoUicr's  *  Ecclesiastical  History/ 
Calvin's  ^Institutes,'  and  Ranke's 
*  History  of  the  Popes.'  We  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  put  upon 
record  this  fact,  because  many 
divines  of  the  Evangelical  school 
(probably  because  they  never  read 
it)  include  Collier's  '  History  of  the 
Church  in  England'  among  works 
which  have  a  tendency  to  torn  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  towards 
Rome.  Mr.  Robertson,  however, 
who  did  read  the  book,  satisfied 
himself  that  it  points  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  was  probably  more 
influenced  by  its  teaching  at  a  later 
stage  in  his  career  than  either  he 
or  his  biographer  appears  to  ima- 
gine. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
Qie  result  of  his  inquiries  at  that 
time  was  to  lead  him  into  a  current 
in  some  measure  the*  opposite  of 
that  which  carried  most  of  his  com- 
panions away  with  it.  He  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  EvangelioaUsm, 
and  just  escaped— thanks  to  the 
instinctive  generosity  of  his  nature 
— that  narrow  -  minded  bigotry 
which  IS  too  much  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  school  and  of  its  more 
sealous  professors.  Robertson  could 
not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  a 


silent  protest  in  his  own  person 
against  what  he  believed  to  be 
error.  With  a  view  to  counteraot 
amonff  his  personal  friends  what- 
ever iDfluence  Tractarianism  might 
put  forth,  he  set  on  foot  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  common  prayer 
and  conversation  on  scriptural  sub- 
jects. It  never  had  much  sucoeas. 
It  consisted  from  the  first  of  not 
more  than  seven  members,  and 
after  lingering  for  a  term  or  two,  it 
died  a  natural  death. 

Oxford  was  not  altogether  con- 
genial to  Robertson's  tastes  and 
temper.  Perhaps  he  became  a 
member  of  the  University  a  little 
too  late  in  life,  for  at  three-and- 
twenty  men  rarely  feel  as  they 
used  to  do  at  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Perhaps  he  fell  among  associates 
with  whom  he  had  few  ideas  in 
common ;  or  he  had  too  much  ac- 
customed himself  to  brood  over  the 
incidents  of  real  life  to  take  very 
kindly  to  studies  which  seek  main- 
ly to  create  habits  of  concentra- 
tion of  thought  in  such  as  pursue 
them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  evinced 
no  desire  to  win  honours  in  the 
schools,  or  to  carry  away  any  of 
the  University  prizes.  Content  to 
hold  his  own  at  college  lectures,  be 
made  himself  nevertheless  a  good 
classical  scholar;  and  besides  mas- 
tering the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Plato,— for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  imbibed  a  strong  predi- 
lection,—he  mastered  also  the  chief 
of  Butler's  works,  and  took  much 
interest  in  geology.  This  he  studied 
under  Dr.  Buckland.  It  was  a  great 
mortification  to  his  tutors,  and  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Davies,  that  when  the 
time  came  to  go  in  for  a  degree,  he 
refused  to  go  in  for  honours.  The 
examiners,  however,  appear  to  have 
estimated  him  more  justly  than  he 
estimated  himself,  for  though  he 
took  up  no  more  than  might  entitle 
him  to  a  **  simple  pass,"  they  mark- 
ed their  sense  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  scholarship  by  placing  him  in 
the  fourth  class. 

Another  peculiarity  observable  in 
Robertson  at  Uiis  time — and  more 
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or  leas  it  adhered  to  him  tbrongh 
fife— was  this,  that  he  Bhunned 
rather  than  songbt  the  society  of 
his  oontemporaries.  With  a  few 
men  whose  tastes  and  habits  re- 
sembled his  own,  he  lived  in  close 
intimacy ;  bat  at  a  period  when  the 
mind  of  the  University  was  more 
than  oommoDly  open  to  receive 
impressions,  he  Deither  aspired  to 
become  a  leader  of  thought  to  others 
nor  condescended  to  follow  in  l^e 
train  of  those  who  did. 

It  seemed,  likewise,  as  if  that 
love  of  athletic  sports,  which  from 
childhood  had  been  nnnsaally  active 
in  him,  was  pat  in  abeyance.  He 
joined  no  cricket  clab,  he  took  no 
advantage  of  the  racket-conrt,  and 
the  oar  which  he  rowed  was  of  the 
lesst  ambitions  kind ;  he  never  once 
pulled  in  a  boat-race.  His  bio- 
grapher accounts  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  his  entire  absence  from  the 
hunting-field,  by  telling  ns  that 
**an  injury  which  he  received  in  the 
knee  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
term  cnt  him  off  from  these  pas- 
times at  the  outset,  and  that  he 
never  afterwards  took  to  them." 
We  doubt  whether,  had  no  such 
acddent  occurred,  he  would  have 
ever  taken  part  in  these  pastimes 
at  aU.  There  was  within  him  an 
instinctive  shrinking  back  from 
noise  and  crowds ;  and  noise  and 
crowds  are  inseparable  from  public 
sports,  as  well  at  Oxford  as  else- 
where. He  joined  the  Union,  how- 
ever, and  spoke  from  time  to  time, 
argnmentatively  rather  than  rhe- 
torically. But  even  in  the  Union 
he  never  took  a  foremost  place.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  powers  would  not 
be  called  forth  except  in  the  discus- 
sion of  matters  wHich  were  real. 

Meanwhile  he  read,  for  his  pri- 
vate instruction  and  amusement^  in 
a  very  desultory  manner.  His  fa- 
vourite poet  was  Shelly,  to  whom 
Coleridge  by-and-by  succeeded.  It 
was  not  till  later  that  he  took  np 
Wordsworth,  and  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  healthy  tone  which  per- 
vades every  line  which  that  great 
man  has  written.  Whatever  he 
read,  however,  he  read  at  random, 


without  any  aim  beyond  the  indul- 
gence of  a  taste  which  was  crude 
and  very  versatile.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  overgrowth  of  an 
imagination  which  had  always  too 
much  the  ascendant  in  his  nature, 
and  soon  became  morbid.  He  has 
well  described  the  process  which 
led  to  this  result  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  after  years  to  a  youns 
friend.  It  is  too  wise  in  itself,  ana 
too  characteristic  of  the  writer,  not 
to  be  transcribed  at  length. 

**BBmBTON,  June  8,  1851. 
**Mt  Dear  Kenvore,— It  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  write  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  your  stadies,  as,  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  no  right  to  give  any 
opinion,  and,  in  the  next,  I  quite  feel 
the  truth  of  what  you  say  iD  your  letter 
to  your  mother — ^tbat  none  can  decide 
for  you  a  question  with  all  the  bearings 
of  which  none  but  yourself  can  be 
acquainted.  She  is  extremely  anxious, 
howe?er,  that  you  should  decide  rightly, 
and  has  written  to  me  to  ask  what  I  think, 
so  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  think  I 
am  intruding  advice.  The  chief  point 
seems  the  question  of  reading  for  honours. 
Now,  I  believe  with  you  that  honours 
make  little  or  nothing  in  practice,  so  far 
as  they  bear  upon  a  man's  future  suc- 
cess— that  is,' the  prestige  of  them  does 
little  in  life,  is  forgotten  or  slightly 
touched  upon  by  the  large  world.  But 
the  mental  habits  got  insensibly  during 
the  preparation  for  them  are,  I  think, 
incapable  of  being  replaced  by  anything, 
and  this  quite  independently  of  whether 
a  man  succeeds  or  fails  in  his  attempt. 
To  my  idea,  the  chief  advantage  is  the 
precluding  of  discursiveness.  For  three 
years  or  four  a  man  has  an  aim,  a 
long-distant,  definite  aim.  I  defy  any 
young  man  to  create  this  aim  for  him- 
self. *  History,  with  contemporary 
authors,*  is  a  very  vague  plan  at  best. 
But,  granting  it  well  mapped  out,  still 
he  has  chosen  his  own  aim,  cannot  be 
certain  that  he  has  chosen  well,  becomes 
distrustful  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan ; 
because  his  own  will  infallibly  find  that 
ripened  experience  will  not  approve  the 
line  chosen,  inasmuch  as,  being  untra- 
velled  by  him,  he  only  selects  it  by 
guess.  Difficulties  break  his  ardour :  he 
cannot  struggle  with  a  difficulty  while 
half  scepticfd  as  to  the  unalterable  neces- 
idty  of  overcoming  it ;  and  at  last,  hav- 
ing read  d$  omntSuf  rtibm  $i  qmbutdam 
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o/ttt,  he  finds  that,  whaterer  he  maj 
have  got  of  bitter  experieDce,  one  thing 
he  has  not  got,  and  that  is,  the  steady 
habit  of  looking  forward  to  aydistant 
end,  and  unalterably  working  on  till  he 
has  attained  it — ^the  habit,  in  short,  of 
ne^er  beginning  anything  which  is  not 
to  be  finished.  At  college  I  did  what 
you  are  now  going  to  do — ^had  no  one  to 
advise  me  otherwise — was  rather  encour- 
aged In  it  by  religious  people,  who  are 
generally — at  least  the  so-called  religious 
— the  weakest  of  mankind ;  and  I  now 
feel  I  was  utterly,  mournfully,  and  ir- 
reparably wrong.  The  excitement  of 
theological  controversy,  questions  of  the 
day,  politics,  gleams  and  flashings  of 
new  paths  of  learning,  led  me  at  fall 
speed  for  three  years,  modifying  my 
plans  perpetually.  Aoio  I  would  give 
£200  a-year  to  have  read  on  a  bad  plan, 
chosen  for  me,  steadily." 

Mr.  Robertson  was  no  more 
capable,  at  the  perio^  of  taking  his 
d^ree,  of  reasoning  thus,  than  he 
was  capable  of  squaring  the  circle, 
or  discoYering  perpetaal  motion. 
His  mind  was  at  that  time  too  fall 
of  the  subjects  which  had  stood 
between  him  and  the  course  which 
he  had  recommended  to  others. 
The  religions  controversies  of  the 
day  engrossed  him  quite;  and  not 
without  effort  he  broke  off  from 
the  net  which  the  Tractarlans  are 
understood  to  have  laid  for  him. 
The  necessity  of  making  this  effort 
awakened  anger ;  and  ho  wrote  of 
them  to  his  father  as  if  they  were 
"the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ."  "I  seem,''he  says,  "this 
term"  (it  was  in  1846  that  he  so 
expressed  himself)  "  to  havo  in 
some  measure  waked  out  of  a  long 
trance,  partly  caused  by  my  own 
gross  inconsistencies,  and  partly 
by  the  paralysing  effects  of  this 
Oxford  delusion — heresy,  for  such 
it  is,  I  feel  persuaded.  And  to 
know  it,  a  man  must  live  here; 
and  he  will  see  the  promising  and 
ardent  men  sinking  one  after  an- 
other in  a  deadly  torpor,  wrapped 
up  in  self-contemplation,  dead  to 
the  Bedeemer,  and  useless  to  His 
Church,  under  the  haDefdl  breath 
of  this   accursed  upas-tree.''     We 


perfectly  agree  with  his  biographer 
in  believing  that  the  "almost 
fierceness"  with  which  he  spoke 
against  the  Tract  school  and  its 
teaching,  was  proof  of  the  strong 
attractions  which  it  had  for  him. 
It  was  a  school  c^  self-discipline, 
in  its  own  way — of  devotion  to  a 
definite  cause— drawing  .to  it  men 
who  were  prepared  to  suffer,  as 
well  as  to  do,  provided  only  the 
principles  for  which  they  strove 
were  advanced  by  these  sufferings. 
There  was  thus  a  reality  about  it 
which  commanded  his  respect^  and 
appealed  more  powerfully  than  he 
chose  to  admit  to  that  spirit  of 
conscientiousness — that  unbending 
devotion  to  truth — which  lay  at 
the  root  of  his  own  proceedings, 
and  formed  the  main  ingredient  in 
his  character.  And  this  it  was 
which  left  him  no  option,  except 
either  to  throw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  movement,  or  to  de- 
nounce it  as  unchristian  and  per- 
nicious. He  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native, not  because  his  judgment 
was  convinced,  for  be  was  as  yet  in 
no  condition  to  judge  at  all  upon 
the  subject,  but  because  prejudices 
imbibed  in  boyhood,  and  cherished 
ever  since,  were  outraged  by  what 
he  heard  and  saw;  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, even  to  himself,  that 
these  prejudices  were  erroneous, 
was  a  greater  effort  than  he  could 
then  make.  It  was  not  to  be  so 
with  him  always.  A  Tractarian 
he  never  became.  He  could  not 
dwarf  himself  to  the  measure  of  a 
school  which  exhausts  its  fervour 
on  ceremonial  observances,  and 
places,  or  seems  to  place,  the  out- 
ward constitution  and  decorations 
of  the  Church  ftx  in  advance  of 
those  eternal  verities,  of  which  the 
Church  is  but  the  appointed  guard- 
ian. But  his  devotion  to  the  an- 
tagonistic party  was  not  thereby 
confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  as 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
expanded,  Evangelicalism,  with  its 
narrow  views,  and  narrower  charity, 
lost  its  hold  upon  him,  till,  in  the 
end,  he  broke  away  from  it  with 
almost  more  of  bitterness  than  he 
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had  expressed  -when  his  anger 
burned  most  fiercely  %^ain6t  the 
IVaotarians  and  their  teaching. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  probed  both 
schools  of  theology  to  the  .bottom, 
and  found  them  wanting.  He 
spoke,  therefore,  of  what  he  knew, 
when  he  protested  against  both; 
Eyangeltcalism,  however,  being,  in 
his  estimation,  far  more  objection- 
able than  its  opposite.  Yet  no 
man  was  ever  more  prompt  than  he 
to  reoognise  the  personal  excellence 
of  individnals,  whether  they  pro- 
fessed to  follow  one  section  in  the 
Charch  or  the  other ;  for  it  was  an 
article  of  hia  belief,  that  the  Spirit 
of  all  good  acknowledges  no  limits 
to  His  operations;  and  is  often  as 
active  among  those  whose  abstract 
views  seem  to  ns  to  be  erroneous, 
as  among  the  most  rigid  adherents 
to  the  strictest  orthodoxy. 

To  this  frame  of  mind  Robert- 
son did  not  come  till  after  years 
of  searching  inquiry-  and  earnest 
thought.  His  ministerial  career 
he  began  ^  avowed  professor  of 
Evangelical  opinions,  with,  how- 
ever^ a  remarkable  avoidance  in  his 
pulpit  discourses  of  the  peculiar 
phraseology  in  which  these  opinions 
are  usually  expressed.  This  was 
doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  degree 
at  least,  to  the  ascendancy,  in  his 
moral  being,  of  that  poetical  tem- 
perament or  which  we  have  else- 
where spoken.  His  tastes  were 
too  fastidious,  his  devotional  feel- 
ings too  sublime,  not  to  be  offended 
with  the  coarse  familiarity  of  terms 
which  men  of  ruder  minds  apply 
unhesitatingly  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  mode  of  his  opera- 
tions. Besides,  the  religion  which 
he  taught  was,  from  the  first,  too 
much  of  a  reality  to  admit  of  more 
than  tiie  incidental  description  of 
points  which  'appear  rather  to  the 
inteUect  than  to  the  heart.  He 
desired  to  influence  the  daily  lives 
of  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  and  the  peculiar  field  of 
labour  which  held  out  to  him  the 
strongest  attraction^  shews  how 
dominant  the  feeling  was  within 
him.    Just  after  taking  his  degree, 


he  received  from  his  father  an  inti- 
mation that  a  curacy,  with  a  title 
for  orders,  was  ready  for  him  at 
Hull.  He  wrote  to  decline  the  pro- 
posal, grounding  his  refusal  mainly 
on  reasons  which  can  best  be  given 
in  his  own  words: — 

**Wben  I  quitted  the  army  it  was 
with  an  inward  feeling  of  connection 
with  it  still  unbroken  ;  that  the  step 
which,  if  it  had  been  taken  at  my  own 
instance,  would  have  been  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  an  appointed  post,  was, 
even  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  did  take  place,  too  remarkable  to  leave 
me  quite  at  liberty.  Somehow  or  other 
I  still  seem  to  feel  the  Queen^s  broad 
arrow  stamped  upon  me,  and  that  the 
men  whom,  in  my  vanity,  I  wished  to 
benefit  in  a  red  coat,  I  might  now,  with 
a  better  founded  hope  of  usefulness,  in 
the  more  sombre  garb  of  an  accredited 
ambassador  of  Christ.  In  short,  if  it 
were  practicable,  I  feel  a  strong  desire 
for  a  military  chaplaincy.*' 

>  How  unalterable  this  feeling 
continued  to  be,  up  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death,  the  tone  of  his 
correspondence  now  published  clearly 
shows. 

The  idea  of  a  military  chaplaincy, 
if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained, 
came  to  nothing,  and  Hr.  Bobertson 
was  ordained,  on  Sunday,  the  12th 
of  July  1840,  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. He  became  curate  to  Mr. 
Nicholson,  rector  of  the  united  par- 
ishes, in  the  cathedral  city,  of  St. 
Maurice,  St.  Mary,  Kalendar,  and 
St.  Peter,  Oolebrook.  The  parishes 
had  not  been  fortunate.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son^s  immediate  predecessor  had 
been  suspended  for  drunkenness, 
and  out  of  the  entire  population  not 
more  than  a  hundred  attended  the 
church.  With  Mr,  Nicholson's  ar- 
rivfd  a  new  spirit  was  awakened, 
and  it  lost  nothing  of  its  vitality 
through  the  co-operation  with  him 
of  his  young  but  devoted  curate. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  Mr.  Bo- 
bertson laboured  especially  among 
the  poor  and  the  working  men.  At 
first  they  seemed  to  resist  his  inter- 
ference; and  their  betters  in  rank 
and  cironmstanoes  certainly  did  not^ 
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for  a  while,  support  him  as  he  had 
a  right  to  expect;  bnt  he  showed 
himself  so  mauifestly  in  earnest,  he 
was  so  oourteous  in  his  manner,  so 
eager  to  be  useful,  that  by  little 
and  little  the  ice  gave  waj,  and 
he  carried  his  point.  He  was  not 
elated  by  success,  and  put  from  him 
impatiently  everything  like  praise. 

**  I  would  rather  be  doing  my  little 
nothing,**  he  wrote,  "  in  Cbrist^s  vine- 
yard, than  enjoying  the  wealth  or  honour 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  weary  wander- 
ing this,  but  it  is  a  great  comfort  it  will 
not  last  long,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  battling  with  a  sinful  heart  when  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  is  perfected  in 
the  resurrection  of  His  members.  I  have 
been  reading  lately  'Brainerd*8  Life,' 
which,  to  my  taste,  stands  alone  as  a 
specimen  of  biography.  *  To  believe,  to 
suffer,  and  to  love,'  was  his  motto,  Uke 
that  of  the  early  Christians ;  but  with 
us,  if  a  minister  gives  himself  a  little  ex- 
ertion a  hundred  voices  flatter  him  with 
an  anxiety  for  his  life  ;  as  if  a  fireside, 
plentiful  table,  and  warm  clothing  were 
compatible  with  the  idea  of  suicide. 
Brainerd  did  spend  himself  in  his  Mas- 
ter's service,  and  his  io<u  self-denial — 
and  a  self-deninl  which  there  was  none 
to  witness  and  admire." 

This  little  extract  from  his  cor- 
respondence shows  what  was  at  that 
time  the  tone  of  his  mind.  It  had 
grown  day  by  day  more  desponding 
in  proportion  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  to  which  he  was  committed 
oame  out  in  strong  relief  befbre  him. 
Against  this  feeling  he  sought  sup- 
port in  asceticism,  which  tended  only 
to  aggravate  its  violence.  His  read- 
ing became  confined  entirely  to  de- 
votional works  and  t^ie  biographies 
of  eminently  holy  persons.  He 
prayed  much  and  fervently,  maj)- 

Sing  out  the  week  so  that  to  each 
ay  as  it  oame  round  some  spe- 
cial object  of  supplication  might 
be  attached.  Ana  the  better  to 
insure  the  subjection  of  the  body 
to  the  spirit,  he  practiced  numerous 
austerities.  He  restricted  himself 
in  the  expenditure  of  his  income, 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to 
divide  among  the  poor.  He  sys- 
tematised,  by  reducing  them  to  the 
lowest    amount     compatible    with 


eziatenoo,  both  his  diet  a&d  bis 
sleep.  For^  wellnigh  a  year  he 
abstained  almost  entirely  from  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  and  besides 
sitting  late,  he  rose  early  in  order 
that  he  might  find  leisure  for  stndy 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  hoars 
devoted  to  parish  work.  Under  a 
regimen  so  severe  his  bodily  health 
gave  way,  and  the  shadow- fell  ooDr- 
tinnally  darker  and  darker  upon 
his  son].  It  is  sad  to  read  what  he 
says  of  himself  at  tliis  period,  and 
sadder  still  to  reflect  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  in  the  abuse  of  what 
is  in  itself  roost  excellent. 

**It  is  plain,"  says  his  biographer, 
**that  if  he  had  lived  more  naturally 
at  Winchester  he  would  not  only  haT« 
retained  his  health,  but  also  given  a 
manlier  vigour  to  his  intellect.  Bat, 
trained  in  a  very  restricted  school  of 
thought  and  reUgion,  which  was  promi- 
nent thirty  years  ago,  he  could  not 
emerge  from  it  without  first  going  down 
into  the  depths.  It  seems  to  have  weak- 
ened everything  that  he  wrote.  His 
letters  of  this  time  are  scarcely  worth 
reading.  His  thoughts  are  not  marked 
by  any  individuality.  .  .  .  The  desire 
to  die,  first  suggested  by  ill-health, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  spiritual  desire. 
The  sensitiveness  of  his  conscience  un- 
duly exaggerated  every  failure  into  a 
sin.  He  fell  into  a  habit  of  unwise  self 
dissection." 

An  unwise  habit  indeed  I  which, 
though  it  gave  him,  so  to  speak,  an 
insight  into  the  hearts  of  men,  show- 
ed him  only  the  evil  of  their  hearts. 
His  sermons  as  was  to  be  expected^ 
took  their  tone  from  that  habit. 
Delivered  with  impassioned  ear- 
nestness, in  a  dear  and  musical 
voice,  they  touched  to  the  quick 
persons  oppressed  by  the  same 
weight  of  sin  under  which  he 
hija:iself  lay.  Bnt  they  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  private  reading; 
they  are  startlingly  inferior  to 
those  which  he  afterwards  preached 
at  Brighton.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  He  was  still  in  bond- 
age to  that  system  of  theology 
which,  based  as  it  seems  to  be  upon 
antagonism  to  free  Inquiry,  cramps 
men's  intellects  as  much  as  it  nar- 
rows their  sympathies.    It  was  not 
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tfll  he  got  rid  of  all  ibis,  and  be- 
came aliye  to  its  wortblessness,  and 
its  positiye  hostility  to  the  true 
spirit  of  a  life  in  Christ,  that  he 
gave  himself  lair  play,  and  shot  up 
from  a  dwarf  into  the  full  stature 
of  a  man. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  failing 
health,  of  which  he  was  }iimself 
coQSciooa,  though  he  made  no  com- 
plaint about  it,  and  declined  re- 
oeiTing  medical  advice.  There  was 
in  his  family  a  hereditary  taint  of 
consumption ;  and  a  cough,  with 
a  continuous  pain  in  the  side, 
led  him  to  conclude  that  this 
maUdy,  of  which  his  sister  was 
then  dying,  had  cast  its  spell 
over  him.  The  same  apprehension 
arofle  among  his  friends,  and  the 
B«ctor,  Mr.  ^oolson,  pressed  him 
to  go  home  for  a  while^  and  try  the 
efl^  of  rest  At  liust  he  so  far 
yielded  that  the  doctors  were  called 
in;  and  foreign  trarel  was  pre- 
scribed for  him.  He  waited  only 
till  he  had  taken  priesf  s  orders, 
and  then  went  abroad.  The  effect 
was  marvellous.  Withdrawn  from 
scenes  which  enslaved  while  they 
destroyed  him,  he  soon  regained 
his  elasticity  of  spirit;  and  health 
came  back  with  the  excitement  of 
exercise,  for  he  travelled  through 
the  Continent  on  foot.  He  had 
brought  with  him  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  several  &milies  in  Ge- 
neva; and  he  made  that  city  his 
headquarters.  That  portion  of  his 
odrrespondence*  which  describes  the 
poumey  and  its  results  is  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  sort  of  inter- 
course which  he  maintained  with 
persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
from  ^'an  avowed  infider*  and 
"a  blasphemous  Socinian,"  up  to 
Messrs.  Malan  and  Merle,  and  other 
leaders  of  religious  thought  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  With 
Mr.  Malan  he  appears  to  have  been 
much  struck  —  though  he  could 
not,  even  at  that  time,  assent  to  all 
the  views  which  the  Swiss  divine 
enunciated  Indeed,  it  is  pretty 
dear  to  us,  that  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Swiss  patriarch,  held  to 
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the  dogmas  of  non-baptismal  re- 
generation and  final  assurance,  was 
not  without  its  effect  in  shaking 
that  general  faith  in  these  doc- 
trines, which  he  had  heretofore  pro- 
fessed, without  perhaps  either  feel- 
ing or  pretending  to  understand  it 

At  Geneva,  Mr.  Robertson  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Helen 
Davy,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir 
George  William  Davy,  Bart,  of 
Easton  Melon,  Northamptonshire. 
An  attachment  sprang  up  between 
them,  and  they  were  married; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  near  his  father's 
family  in  Cheltenham.  For  some 
montns  he  remained  without  regu* 
lar  duty;  but,  by -and -by,  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  now  Rector 
of  St  James,  Paddington,  proposed 
to  him  to  become  his  curate,  and 
Robertson  accepted  the  engage- 
ment For  Mr.  Boyd  he  entertained 
at  that  time  unbounded  respect 
and  admiration.  So  completely, 
indeed,  did  the  pulpit  eloquence  of 
that  gentleman  —  who  always  took 
the  morning  service  —  overwhelm 
him,  that  when  his  own  time  came 
to  preach  in  the  afternoon,  Robert- 
son seldom  did  himself  justice. 
This  fretted  and  humbled  him, 
creating,  or  at  least  adding  strength 
to,  the  apprehension  .that  his  style 
was  not  suited  to  those  among 
whom  he  was  placed-— that  he 
could  not  make  himself  understood. 
In  both  respects  he  was  mistaken. 
At  first  there  might  be  some  pre- 
judice against  him.  He  went  out 
of  the  beaten  path  to  which  his 
audience  was  accustomed,  and  his 
audience,  as  was  to  be.  expected, 
failed  for  a  while  to  go  with  him. 
But  this  state  of  things  did  not 
last  All  those  in  the  congrega- 
tion who  were  capable  of  thought, 
all  vrhose  minds  had  any  point  of 
contact  with  his  own,  acknowledged 
the  fascination  of  his  deep  earnest- 
ness, and  learned*  to  understand 
and  be  swayeil  by  him.  He  seems 
never  to  have  been  persuaded  of 
this  till  after  he  had  removed  to 
another  sphere  of  duty.    He  became 
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again,  in  consequence,  desponding, 
and  morbidly  sensitiye.  And  the 
disease,  for  disease  it  was,  gained  upon 
him  the  more  that  he  allowed  himself 
none  of  the  out>door  exercises  which 
he  passionately  loved,  except  an  oc- 
casional walk  and  ride  into  the  coun- 
try. In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  his 
character  matured  itself  at  Chelten- 
ham wonderfully.  His  reading  took 
a  wider  and  healthier  range.  He  re- 
covered his  early  interest  in  scientific 
pursuits,  and  made  himself  convers- 
ant with  every  subject,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  public  He  even 
took  to  German  metaphysics,  and 
studied  Niebuhr,  Guizot,  and  Garlyle. 
Entering  into  society  likewise,  he  botii 
suffered  it  to  exercise  a  large  influ- 
ence over  him,  and  exercised  over  it 
an  influence  still  larger.  He  was  a 
bright  and  eloquent  converser,  receiv- 
ing impressions  from  every  quarter, 
and  giving  them  back  again  in  dresses 
so  new  that  the  very  men  from  whom 
he  borrowed  his  ideas  failed  to  recog- 
nise them.  He  spoke  best,  it  appears, 
in  the  open  air,  when  riding  or  walk- 
ing. The  scenery  about  Cheltenham 
gave  him  intense  pleasure ;  and  as  his 
animal  spirits  rose,  his  conversation 
became  more  animated  and  discursive. 
He  did  more,  however,  on  such  occa- 
sions sometimes;    as  the  following 

extract  shows : — 

# 

**One  day,  riding  with  his  wife  and 
some  friends,  he  put  his  horse  to  a 
lofty  hedge.  It  was  a  dangerous  leap. 
The  horse  refused  it  again  and  again, 
pis  friends,  who  saw  all  the  hazard — 
for  the  ground  was  hard  on  the  other 
side — dissuaded  him  earnestly  from  an- 
other effort  But  he  could  not  hear  to 
be  conquered;  and  he  did  not  believe 
in  danger.  The  horse,  urged,  at  last 
cleared  the  hedge,  but  came  down  with 
such  a  crash  on  the  other  side,  and 
with  his  rider  under  him,  that  the 
lookers-on  thought  both  must  have  sus- 
tained serious  vu'ury.  Robertson  got 
up,  smiling;  but  afterwards  owned 
that  he  had  been  too  rash.  His  courage 
was  always  greater  than  his  love  of 
life.  It  is  no  wonder  if,  with  such  a 
spirit,  matched   with    so   chivalrous   a 


heart,  he  often  thought  he  had  mis- 
taken his  profession,  and  said  to  his 
friends  *  that  he  would  rather  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  than  mount  the  pulpit- 
stairs.*  He  believed  in  his  own  cour- 
age, and  honoured  it  without  a  shade 
of  vain  delight  in  it.  Once,  when  walk- 
ing with  a  friend  in  Cheltenham,  his 
little  boy  became  frightened  for  some 
slight  reason.  On  his  friend  remarking 
it,  and  saying  that  perhaps  the  child 
lacked  courage,  he  turned  sharply 
round  and  said,  *  Courage — want  cour- 
age !  he  should  never  be  a  son  of  mine.* " 


The  three  years  which  he  spent 
in  Cheltenham  were  years  of  steady 
advance.  He  found  there  friends 
to  whom  he  could  open  his  heart, 
and  there  never  was  a  human  heart 
which  more  yearned  after  or  more 
required  sympathy  than  his.  He 
was  forced,  likewise,  from  being 
brought  into  daily  and  intimate 
communication  with  the  professors 
of  that  school  of  theology  in  which 
he  believed  himself  to  be  grounded, 
to  weigh  more  deliberately  than  he 
had  heretofore  done  the  soundness 
of  their  views ;  and  the  results  were 
a  growing  distrust  of  principles 
heretofore  accepted,  and  a  new  and 
healthier  perception  of  the  relation 
in  which  God  stands  towards  man, 
and  man  towards  God.  These  happy 
convictions  did  not^  however,  come 
to  him  all  at  once ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  to  go  through  that  phase  of 
irresolute  distrust  in  everything 
which  more  or  less  waits  upon  aU 
who,  like  himself,  having  pinned 
their  faith  too  strongly  to  one  set 
of  opinions,  discover  &eir  hoUow- 
ness,  and  find  themselves  without  a 
compass  to  direct  them  in  their  fur- 
ther course.  His  biographer  hints 
at  a  sharp  rupture  with  one  with 
whom  he  had  previously  been  inti- 
mate, and  to  whom  he  looked  as  to 
a  guide,  as  tending  to  bring  this 
about  He  refers  also  to  what  we 
can  easily  understand — ^the  punful 
impression  made  upon  a  man  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  sensitive  nature  by  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Chelten- 
ham, during  the  height  and  fury  of 
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the  storm  which  the  publication  of 
Tract  90  called  up:— 

**11ie  town  was  a  hotbed  of  religious 
exdtement  Popular  preachers  were 
adopted  as  leaders  of  party ;  and  to  hold 
certain  doctrines,  and  to  speak  certain 
phrases,  and  to  feel  certain  feelmgs,  was 
ootmted  equivalent  to  a  Christian  life  by 
many  amone  these  congregations.  .  .  . 
At  first,  with  his  unquestioDing  charity, 
he  belieyed  that  all  who  spoke  of  Christ 
were  Christ-like.  But  he  was  rudely  iin- 
deoeiyed.  His  truthful  character,  his  ear> 
nestness — at  first  unconsciously,and  after- 
wards consciously — recoiled  from  all  the 
unreality  around  him.  He  was  so  pained 
by  the  expresaioDs  of  religious  emotion 
which  fell  from  those  who  were  leading 
a  merely  fashionable  life,  that  he  states 
himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  gave 
up  reading  all  works  of  a  devotional  char- 
acter, lest  he  should  be  lured  into  the 
same  habit  of  feeling  without  acting.*' 

It  was  this,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  which  shook  his  futh  in 
ETaDgelicalism  to  the  foandation; 
and  Tractarianism,  as  then  expound- 
ed, presented  as  many  points  of  re- 
vnision  to  him.  There  followed  a 
state  of  mind  of  which  one  of  the 
lectures  subseqaently  delivered  to 
the  working-men^of  Brighton  gives  a 
description  as  appalling  as  it  is  trnth- 
like:— 

**  It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the  soul 
begins  to  feel  that  the  props  on  which  it 
has  blindly  rested  so  long  are,  many  of 
them,  rotten,  and  begins  to  suspect  them 
all ;  when  it  begins  to  feel  the  nothing- 
ness of  many  of  the  traditionary  opinions 
wbidi  have  been  received  with  implicit 
confidence,  and  in  tiiat  horrible  insecu- 
rity begins  also  to  doubt  whether  there 
be  anything  to  believe  at  all.  It  is  an 
awful  hour — let  him  who  has  passed 
through  it  say  how  awful — when  thus 
life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  seems 
shrivelled  into  a  span — ^when  the  grave 
appears  to  be  the  end  of  all,  human  good- 
ness nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky 
above  this  universe  a  dead  expanse,  black 
with  the  void  from  which  God  himself 
baa  disappeared." 

It  would  sayonr  of  hypercriUcism 
were  we  to  object  to  this  passage 
beoanse  it  sets  all  tlie  laws  of  gram- 
mar at  defiance,  for  of  snch  bold 
writing  Mr  Robertson  was  habitn- 
aUy  gdlty ;  bat  behind  his  broken 


metaphors  shine  ont  images  on 
which  we  cannot  gaze  without  be- 
ing greatiy  moved  by  them ;  and 
nowhere  are  these  images  more 
abundant  or  more  appalling  than 
in  the  tract  from  which  we  have 
taken  this  short  extract 

In  September  1846  Mr  Robertson, 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  Ohelten- 
ham,  set  off  to  regain,  if  he  could, 
health  both  to  mind  and  body  on 
the  Oontinent.  He  walked  on  this 
occasion  through  the  Tyrol,  and  set- 
tled at  last  in  Heidelberg.  There  he 
spent  nine  weeks.  They  were  de* 
voted  to  the  study  of  German  theo- 
logy, in  which  he  took  a  deep  inter- 
est, and  the  result  is  well  described 
in  a  short  series  of  letters,  to  which, 
however,  the  space  at  our  commana 
will  permit  us  only  to  refer.  The 
letters  in  question  describe  an  inner 
life  saddened  by  doubts  which  grad- 
ually wear  away.  He  finds  his  first 
sure  footing  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
truth  which  he  never  afterwards 
abandoned : — 

*'*  Moral  goodness  and  moral  beauty 
are  realities  lying  at  the  base  and  be- 
neath all  forms  of  the  best  religiouq 
expressiona  They  are  no  dream,  and 
they  are  not  mere  utilitarian  conve- 
niences. That  suspicion  was  an  agony ; 
it  is  passing  away.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  that  he  could  rest  there,  yet 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling : 
and  *to  give  up  that,  seems  throwing 
away  the  only  opportunity  of  doing  good 
in  this  short  life  that  is  now  available  to 
me.'  He  perseveres,  tl^acefore,  in  his  in- 
vestigations, and,  better  still,  in  his  self- 
culture,  till,  between  October  1846  and 
January  1847,  he  arrived  at  something 
like  a  solution  of  his  difficulties.  *  You 
will  remember,'  he  writes,  referring  to 
certain  axioms,  such  as  that  *to  do 
good  is  better  than  to  do  wrong,  and 
Christ's  church  is  high' — *you  will  re- 
member that  this  creed  leaves  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  the  essentials 
of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from 
natural  religion,  tmdermined.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  man  puts  the  ques- 
tion, Who  was  Christ?'  What  are 
miracles?  What  do  you  mean  by  in- 
spiration ?  Is  the  resurrection  a  myth  ? 
What  saves  a  man,  his  own  character  or 
that  of  another  ?    Is  the  next  life  indi- 
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▼idaal  consciousness  or  the  oontmuation 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  universe  Y 
To  these  and  twenty  other  questions 
which  I  could  put,  Krause  would  return 
one  answer,  Neander  another,  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  another;  and  I  am  certain  that 
neither  of  the  two  last  would  be  satisfied 
with  even  all  that  you  urged  as  consti- 
tuting Christianity ;  no,  nor  a  great  deal 
more  in  addition.  These  are  not  points 
on  which  any  man  m  health  can  suifer  a 
doubt  to  last  three-quarters  of  a  second 
«  .  .  My  mind  la  nuore  .under  con- 
trol than  it  was,  my  nerves  braced  by 
the  surrender  of  Chris^church ;  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  I  mean  to  keep  my  weak- 
ness and  wretchedness  to  myself,  instead 
of  plaguing  my  friends  with  them.*' 

His  resignation  of  the  Oheltenham 
^  onraoy  was  sent  in  from  Heidelberg, 
'and  he  returned  to  his  family  not 
long  afterwards.    He  roamed  among 
his  old  haunts  unemployed  above 
two  months,  and  firetted,  as  was  in- 
evitable,  under  an  existence  so  profit- 
less.   *^  I  am  now  well,  but  idle  and 
useless ;  I  have  given  up  the  ouraoy 
at  Ohrist-cburch.    If  I  take  work,  it 
must  be  single-handed.    I  am  afraid 
I  can  no  longer  brook;  to  walk  in 
leading-strings.^'      The  offer  of  a 
chaplaincy  in  India  was  made  to 
him  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  but 
he  declined  it;   and  by-and-by  he 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  with 
whom,  as  Archdeacon  Wilberforce, 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  Win- 
chester, soliciting  employment  This 
act  on  his  part  laid  him  open  to  a 
charge  from  the  Evangelical  party, 
that  he  had  ^e  over  to  the  Trac- 
tarians,  and  meant  henceforth  to  act 
with  them.  It  was  a  false  accusation. 
With  the  views  of  the  extreme  High 
,    Ohurch  party,  on  many  theological 
points,  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  of 
the  extravagant  value  which  they 
attached  to  forms  he  always  spoke 
'   with  regret ;  but  he  had  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  men  themselves,  with 
their  self-devotion,  and  with  the  mo- 
dest and  reverential  tone  of  all  their 
writings.  He  valued  very  highly  the 
work  which  they  were  doing  among 
the  poor  and  in  heretofore  neglected 
parishes.     He  said  that  as  a  body 
they  had  reasserted  the  doctrine  of 


a  spiritual  resurrection  which  had 
been  almost  put  out  of  sight  bj 
their  rivals.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  he  continued  to  read  New- 
man^s  sermons  with  profit  and  de- 
light, and  ^The  Ohristian  Tear'  was 
to  him  a  work  coming  little  short 
of  inspiration.  His  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  baptism — that  great  crux 
for  both  Evangelical  and  High- 
Ohurchman — were  not  in  accord 
with  the  views  enunciated  by  either 
party.  They  came  nearer,  perhaps, 
to  the  Tractarian  than  to  the  Evan- 
gelical view  of  the  subject;  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
in  accord  with  either.  He  object- 
ed to  the  Evangelical  view,  that  it 
leaves  all  in  doubt  whether  the 
baptised  child  be  a  child  of  God  or 
not;  and  he  stood  apart  fipopi  the 
opposite  view,  by  asserting  that  the 
act  of  baptism  does  not  create,  but 
merely  declares,  that  sonship  which 
the  death  of  Christ  has  secured  to 
all  men.  He  was  perfectly  ready, 
therefore,  to  read  the  baptismal 
service,  in  honesty  and  with  a  dear 
conscience,  which,  he  always  con- 
tended, no  Evangelical  clergyman 
could  do.  His  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  had  at  lea^  the  merit  of 
being  very  simple,  and  coasistent 
with  itself.  "The  Queen  is  not 
Queen  of  England,"  he  declared, 
"because  of  her  coronation — she 
was  Queen  of  England  before,  the 
cerevionial  took  place;  but  the 
ceremonial  declared  the  fact  to  the 
whole  world,  making,  so  to  speak, 
that  visible  and  real,  which  bad 
previously  been  reid  without  being 
visible."  It  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose to  inquire  how  far  this  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Church's  teaching 
does  or  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  required  orwodoxy; 
but  at  least  it  might  have  protected 
the  interpreter  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  havinff  broken  the  pledges 
of  his  earlier  life,  and  gone  over  to 
4he  party  in  the  Ohurdi  which  be 
once  reviled.  Kelther  is  it  fair  to 
say  of  Robertson,  as  has  sometimes 
been  done,  that  he  sank  so  low  as 
to  become  a  Chriatian  socudist 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  England,  or  anywhere 
else,  there  esste  such  a  monster  as 
men  usually  understand  a  Christian 
socialist  to  be.  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Mr.  Eingsley  hare,' we  are  aware, 
been  twitted  with  Christian  social- 
ism— surely  without  the  slightest 
justification,  and  in  breach  of 
charity  and  common  sense;  but 
with  Mr.  Maurice,  Robertson's 
connection  was  of  the  slightest 
kind;  and  we  doubt  whether 
he^  ever  spoke  to  Mr.  Kingsley, 
or  corresponded  with  him,  in  his 
life.  With  the  philosophy  of 
Lotds  Blanc,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  ^miliar;  and  he  condemned 
it  as  being  not  only  unchristian  but 
impracticable.  So  much,  indeed, 
he  had  in  common  with  Mr.  Maurice, 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  that  he  took  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  the  wellbeing  of  the  work- 
ing-men, and  did  his  befit  to  plant 
among  them  the  germs  of  lore, 
religtonf  integrity,  -  and  self-respect 
— ^the  only  sure  means  of  raising 
them,  as  well  as  their  betters,  in  the 
scale  of  moral  being.  But  he  held 
back  firom  Mr.  Maurice^s  proposal 
to  oo-operate  directly  with  him  and 
Mr.  Kingsley,  and  refused  point- 
blank  to  join  in  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  sermons,  of  which  it 
should  be  the  object  to  recommend 
tb«r  opinions  and  practices  to  the 
world.  The  truth  is,  that  Robert- 
son, as  Mr.  Brooke  has  well  observ- 
ed, ^*  was  the  child  of  no  theological 
father;"  he  fought  out  his  own 
principles  alone.  Like  other  men 
of  strong  impulses,  he  entertained, 
no  doubt,  both  predilections  and 
antipathies  generally  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  in  latter  years  the 
Evangelical  party  appears  to  haye 
become  to  him  especially  obnoxious 
— principally,  no  doubt,  because  he 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  ^Record'  newspaper  is 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  that 
party.  This  abhorrence  of  cant  in 
one  direction,  however,  never  led 
him  to  overlook  or  condone  it  in 
another.     Carlyle  himself  could  not 


more  loathe  ihaf/^  whatever  dress  it 
might  put  on,  than  he. 

We  mentioned  a  short  time  ago, 
that  Robertson,  after  declining  an 
appointment  in  India,  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  inquire  whether 
employment  could  be  found  for  him 
in  his  lordship^s  diocese.  The  letter 
was  kindly  answered,  and  the  in- 
cumbency of  St  Ebb's,  a  poor  parish 
in  Oxford  itself,  and  long  neglected, 
was  offered  to  the  writer.  We  can- 
not quite  make  out  why  Mr.  Robert- 
son, after  applying  for  a  cure  in 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  diocese,  should 
have  been  the  one  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  entering  upon  it  when  the 
cure  was  offered.  Had  there  been 
any  deep-seated  scruples  of  doctrine 
— ^any  distrust  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  might  be  unable  to  teach  as  the 
Bishop  taught  and  naturally  desired 
that  his  clergy  should  teach  also— 
the  proper  proceeding,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  would  have  been, — either  not 
to  make  the  application  at  all,  or  to 
state  these  doubts  and  misgivings 
in  the  communication  which  con- 
veyed the  expression  of  the  writer's 
desire  to  serve  in  the  Bishop's 
diocese.  Possibly  the  latter  course 
may  have  been  adopted.  As  we 
read  the  narrative,  however,  the 
impression  made  upon  us  is,  that 
not  till  after  St.  Ebb's  had  been 
placed  at  his  disposal,  were  Mr. 
Robertson's  difficulties  explained, 
or  even  fully  stated.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Robertson 
met  They  discussed  calmly  and 
frankly,  as  men  of  liberal  minds 
alone  can  do,  the  points  of  difference 
between  them ;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Bishop,  without  requiring 
that  Mr.  Robertson  should  sacrifice 
one  jot  of  his  own  opinions,  pressed 
the  cure  upon  him.  It  was  a  wise 
as  well  as  a  generous  conclusion, 
and  it  brought  with  it  its  own 
reward.  Robertson  entered  upon 
his  new  charge  unshackled  by  re- 
straints of  any  kind,  and  fought 
his  battle  with  an  energy  such  as 
he  had  never  exercised  or  manifested 
before.  It  was  a  brief  battle,  for 
his  residence  in  St  Ebb's  extended 
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over  barely  two  months.  Yet  in 
that  space  of  time  **  the  place 
yielded  entirely  to  him.*'  His 
church  was  crowded,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  not  by  his  own  parishion- 
ers exclusively,  but  by  numbers  of 
undergraduates  who,  from  every 
college  in  Oxford,  thronged  to  listen 
to  appeals  which  went  home  at  once 
to  their  understandings  and  their 
hearts.  Just  then,  as  his  inQuence 
was  beginning  to  bQ  acknowledged, 
Trinity  Chapel  at  Brighton  became 
vacant,  and  the  incumbency  was 
offered  to  him.  He  declined  it  by 
return  of  post,  arriving  at  once  at 
the  conclusion  that  courtesy  to- 
wards the  Bishop  ahd  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  people  alike 
forbade  so  abrupt  a  termination  to 
a  connection  which  had  just  been 
formed.  The  trustees  of  the  chapel, 
including  among  others  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson,  Lord  Tynemouth, 
and  Mr.  Thornton,  were  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  diverted  from  their  pur- 
pose. They  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Bishop,  who  fell  into 
their  views,  and  himself  advised 
Mr.  Robertson  to  accede  to  their 
wishes.  Thus  honourably  released 
from  his  engagement  in  Oxford, 
Mr.  Robertson  had  no  longer  a  legi- 
timate excuse  for  ^dining  a  pro- 
posal which,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  had  a  good  deal  to  recommend 
it  It  was  not  without  a  pang  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  withdraw 
from  a  0eld  on  which  he  had.  just 
b^un  to  cherish  the  idea  that  he 
was  labouring  not  in  vain.  He 
made  the  sacrifice,  however,  as 
soon  as  he  felt  that  he  could  do  so 
with  an  easy  conscience,  and,  re- 
moving in  August  1847  to  Brighton, 
entered  upon  that  charge  which  he 
wa&not  to  relinquish  except  with 
his  life. 

Brief  as  his  sojourn  in  Oxford 
had  been,  Mr.  Robertson  derived 
from  it  unspeakable  advantages. 
He  learned  then,  for  the  first 
time,  to  trust  to  himself,  to  think 
for  himself  to  speak  for  himself 
The  consequence  was,  that  he 
brought  to  Brighton  fixed  opinions 


on  all  important  subjects,  with  a 
settled  purpose  of  expressing  them, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might  This  healthy  state  of  mind 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  him, 
that  the  external  aspect  of  the  town 
and  of  the  scenery  amid  which  it  is 
planted  greatly  pleased  him.  He 
found  intense  enjoyment  in  the 
clear  sea,  the  bracing  air,  and  the 
grassy  slopes  and  bosses  of  the 
downs.  He  was  not  so  much  satis- 
fied with  the  condition  of  society, 
which  appeared  to  lum  a  good  deal 
out  of  tune.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anywhere  in  England  he 
could  have  fallen  on  a  sphere  of 
duty  more  suited  to  that  earnest- 
ness and  touch  of  genius  with 
which  he  was  gifted.  Brighton 
in  1847  was  not  like  Chelten- 
ham, a  half-fashionable  place, 
where  men^s  interests  are.  petty 
and  their  views  of  things  narrow, 
Nor  was  it,  like  Oxford,  a  great 
centre  of  thought,  throughout  which 
the  deepest  questions  of  political 
and  theological  philosophy  are  dis- 
cussed with  as  much  of  keenness 
as  of  latitude.  It  was  peopled 
in  part  by  persons  who,  in  the 
greater  world  of  London,  had  made 
their  fortunes  and  now  lived  at 
ease,  or  who  still  carried  on  their 
business  in  the  city,  the  train  con- 
veying them  in  the  morning  to 
their  counting-houses,  and  bringing 
them  back  again  in  the  evening  to 
their  .homes ; — where  many  of  them 
dwelt  with  the  retired  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  professional  men, 
and  shopkeepers,  without  being 
socially  mixed  up  with  them.  But 
the  peculiar  feature  was,  and  we 
believe  still  is,  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Brighton,  the  large  num- 
ber of  officials  connected  with  the 
railway,  who  exercise  over  the 
mind  of  the  place  a  far  more 
extensive  influence  than  the  care- 
less observer  is  apt  to  imagine. 
For  almost  all  the  mechanicians 
connected  with  that  important  sta- 
tion are  north-country  men,  among 
whom  infidelity  in  religion  and  in 
politics,    Chartism    to    its    utmost 
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rerge,  largely  prevails.  Nor  are 
these  uninstructed  men,  whom  any 
demagogue  may  twist  ahout  from 
one  extreme  in  opinion  to  another, 
at  his  own  pleasure.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  for  the  most  part 
well  educated  for  their  station — 
great  readers ;  though  unfortunate- 
ly one-sided  readers,  who  study,  or 
persuade  themselves  that  they  study, 
every  question  in  ethics,  and  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  lies,  and  that  they  are 
especially  the  sufferers  from  this 
reign  of  error.  And  in  this  they 
are  the  more  confirmed  by  behold- 
ing the  rancour  which  prevails 
among  the  classes  which  profess  to 
be  most  under  the  guidance  of  re- 
ligious principle.  For  Brighton 
is,  and  has  loQg  been,  notorious  for 
the  bitterness  of  its  polemics,  the 
Dissenting  interest  in  all  its  shades, 
from  Presbyterianism  to  Unitarian- 
ism,  being  powerful,  and  the  Church 
split  up  into  every  variety  of  section, 
from  extreme  Anglicanism  down  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  Evangelicalism. 
All  these  coteries  cordially  dislike 
one  another,  though  in  Brighton  as 
elsewhere  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Evangelicals  are  the  best  haters. 
So  far,  therefore,  Brighton  and 
Cheltenham  resemble  one  another, 
that  in  each  the  religious  tendencies 
run  into  extremes.  But  in  this 
they  differ,  and  the  difference  is  im- 
mense, that  whereas  in  Cheltenham 
Evangelicalism  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  ascendancy,  in  Brighton 
the  antagonisms  are  both  numerous 
and  decided,  fostering,  if  they  do 
not  create,  among  persons  outside 
one  or  other  of  the  cliques,  that  ab- 
solute unbelief  in  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
Robertson  had  not  long  taken  up 
the  duties  of  Trinity  Church,  before 
a  perception  of  the  state  of  things 
prevalent  in  Brighton  dawned  upon 
hun.  The  discovery  at  once  dis- 
tressed and  excited  him,  and  he  re- 
solved that  his  entire  time  and  all 
his  energies  should  be  applied  to 
abate,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in 
removing,  the  evil.    Ever  since  his 


escape  from  the  slough  of  Evangel- 
icalism, and,  indeed,  for  some  time 
previously,  he  had  felt  that  the 
Gospel  in  this  country  is  preached 
too  much  as  a  system  of  theology, 
too  little  as  a  rule  of  life.  He  de- 
termined that  he  at  least  should  not 
so  preach  it  It  was  his  settled 
purpose  so  to  handle  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity  that  they 
should  be  seen  to  bear  upon  every 
question  which  agitates  and  inte- 
rests society,  from  the  movements 
of  states  and  empires  down  to  the  re- 
lations of  classes  and  the  economy  of 
domestic  life.  He  formed  his  plan 
of  action  upon  this  principle  at  once, 
and  never  deviated  from  it.  The 
consequences  were  very  remarkable. 
Trinity  Church  changed  by  degrees, 
not  entirely,  but  to  a  great  extent, 
its  congregation.  Some  respect- 
able persons,  accustomed  all  their 
lives  to  a  different  style  of  preach- 
ing, withdrew  from  it  Others, 
whom  his  appeals  startled  at  the 
outset,  began  by  degrees  to  under- 
stand and  relish  them.  But  the 
striking  incident  of  all  was  the 
gradual  dropping  in — ^by  twos  and 
threes  at  first,  by-and*by  in  shoals 
— of  men  who  had  never  been 
known  to  enter  a  place  of  worship 
before.  These  became,  after  lis- 
tening to  him  once  or  twice,  regular 
attendants;  and  over  them,  and  in 
deed  over  all  on  whom  the  spell  of 
his  peculiar  eloquence  was  cast,  he 
soon  exercised  an  influence,  of  the 
extent  of  which  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  himself  was  ever  fully 
aware. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Robertson  that  he  should  have  be- 
gun his  ministrations  in  Brighton 
at  that  critical  period  when  men's 
minds  were  unsettled  by  the  French 
revolution  of  1848.  His  was  not  a 
temperament  to  rest  unaffected  by 
the  swell  of  the  wave  which  then 
passed  over  Europe.  In  an  enthu-« 
siasm  which  was  at  all  times  too 
warm  to  be  under  the  control  of 
sober  judgment,  he  rejoiced  in  what 
he  described  as  "  the  downfall  of  old 
oppressions,"  and  ^^  thought  that  he 
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heard  in  the  young  cries  of  freedom 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  poor.** 
It  so  happened  that^  ahout  a  month 
preyioasly  to  that  outbreak,  he  had 
begun  a  course  of  afternoon  lectures 
on  the  first  book  of  Samuel  These 
naturally  led  him  to  discuss,  in  de- 
tail, questions  belonging  to  the  life 
of  society,  and  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  national  ideas.  He  began 
by  speaking  of  a  great  reyolution 
in  ages  long  gone  by,  and  he  found 
himself,  as  he  proceeded,  in  the 
midst,  so  to  speak,  of  a  contempo- 
rary revolution.  All  the  points  in 
dispute  during  1846  were  thus, 
brought  before  him,  and  he  did 
not  turn  away  from  them.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  he  handled 
these  points  always  and  at  all  times 
very  discreetly.  Dfscretion,  in  the 
commonly  received  acceptation  of 
that  term,  was  not  one  of  Robert- 
son*8  virtues;  and  in  1848  he  was 
too  full  of  hopes,  which  older  men 
than  he  never  cherished,  •  to  con- 
ceal  either  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rested,  or  to  disguise  the  re- 
sults in  which  he  anticipated  that 
they  would  issue.  The  consequence 
was  a  marked  division  of  opinion 
respecting  him  in  Brighton.  Timid 
persons,  extreme  in  their  religious 
and  political  views,  spoke  of  him 
as  a  revolutionist  and  a  democrat: 
he  was  even  complained  of  to  the 
Bishop  as  preaching  politics.  The 
working-men,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  whom  almost  all  were  revolution- 
ists at  heart,  flocked  to  hear  him, 
and  accepted  his  lectures  as  an 
effort  to  solve,  on  Christian  prin- 
ciple, the  problems  which  tormented 
and  perplexed  themselves.  We  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Brooke  neither  exag- 
gerates nor  misstates  when  he  says 
that  *^many  a  man  traces  to  this 
influence  upon  him  his  escape  from 
ithe  false  fraternity  and  false  free- 
dom of  socialism,  into  a  higher 
region  of  thought,  where'  a  troer 
brotherhood  and  a  purer  liberty 
were  conferred  on  him  by  Christ*' 
We  willingly  accept  this  account 


of  the  matter,  which  is  corroborated 
by  other,  and  perhaps  less  unpreju- 
diced evidence  than  that  of  a  personal 
friend  and  a  biographer.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  from  time  to  time,  a 
spirit,  ardent  and  earnest  like  that 
of  Robertson,  may  have  given  ex- 
pression to  its  sympathies  in  lan- 
guage which  was  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood. But,  oh  the  whole, 
the  lectures  wrought  an  excellent 
purpose  so  far,  that  they  confirmed 
that  confidence  which  the  working- 
men  were  already  inclined,  with 
reason,  to  repose  in  him.  And 
out  of  that  confidence  sprang  his 
power  to  divert  to  a  good  end  a 
great  movement  among  them,  which 
might  have  resulted  in  evil.  A 
member  of  his  congregation,  Mr. 
Uoltham,  was  taken,  early  in  this 
year,  with  a  severe  illness.  Mr. 
Robertson  visited  him,  and  *' found 
one  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
*  how  shall  I  do  good  to  the  work- 
ing-classes ?  *  *'  Discussions  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  determination 
to  establish,  if  possible,  a  Working- 
man's  Institute  in  the  place,  and 
to  organise  it  on  a  plan  which 
should  throw  all  the  details  of 
management  into  the  hands  of 
the  working-men  themselves.  Pro- 
vision was  to  be  made  for  the 
admission  into  the  society  of  hon- 
orary members,  and  for  the  ao- 
ceptance,  from  Uiem,  of  such  aid  in 
books  and  money  as  they  might  be 
disposed  to  give.  But  no  power 
whatever  was  to  be  placed  in  their 
hands — ^not  even  that  of  voting  or 
serving  in  committees.  The  work- 
ing-men threw  themselves  heartOy 
into  the  scheme.  Upwards  of  a 
thousand  put  down  their  names  at 
once;  and  for  the  small  weekly 
payment  of  a  penny  apiece,  they 
provided  a  house  and  a  library; 
papering,  painting,  and  fitting-up 
the  former  with  th^r  own  hands, 
and  providing  the  latter  chiefly  out 
of  their  own  funds. 

Robertson  seems  to  have  dis- 
trusted the  wisdom  of  his  own 
rules — for*  the  rules  were  of  his 
concoction — ^so  far  that  he  doubted 
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the  wisdom  of  thus  separating 
classesi  hj  refusing  to  honorary 
members  a  fair  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society.  He  stifled 
the  doubti  however,  in  his  anxiety 
to  prove  to  the  working-men  that 
there  was  no  desire  to  rale  over 
them^  and  for  a  brief  space  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  had  done  wisely. 
He  thus  speaks  of  the  Institute  and 
its  proceedings  soon  after  it  had 
been  formed: — 

"Last  night  I  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Woriung-man'B  InBtitute^  and  was 
very  much  struck  with  the  geniune, 
manly,  moral  tone  of  the  speakers.  1 
vent  home  with  qaite  elevated  hopes  for 
m  J  comitry,  when  I  compared  the  tone 
with  that  of  the  Freneh  clubs.  And 
mj  whole  heart  sympathised  with  what 
your  feelings  must  have  been  in  the 
sQccen  of  your  brave  effort.  Of  course, 
people  iriio  expect  in  it  a  perfect  Utopia 
wiU  be  disappointed  or  gratified  by  find* 
iog  it,  «o  /ar,  a  failure.  But  the  simi- 
lar institutions  of  the  upper  classes  have 
been,  like  all  human  things,  checkered 
with  good  and  evil — ^a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  powers  of  good  men  for  good, 
and  those  of  bad  men  for  bad.  You  do 
not  expect  more  than  this,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  all  power  and  privileges 
idded  to  humamty.  But  this  trwui  be 
tdded,  oome  what  may.  There  is  no 
other  intelligible  principle  which  will 
not  be  compelled,  in  consistency,  to  re* 
cognise  barbarism  as  the  bluest  state.'* 

The  meeting  of  which  this  ac- 
eoimt  is  given  was  a  preliminary 
meeting,  oUed  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  details  and  confirming 
rules.  The  inauguration  took  place 
on  the  2dd  of  February  1848,  Ro- 
bertson delivering  the  inaugural 
address.  **It  was  listened  to," 
says  Mr.  Brooke,  '^with  deep  admi- 
ration and  attention.  It  was  so 
eloquent,  the  voice  and  manner  in 
which  it  was  dehvered  were  so 
thrilling,  the  earnestness  and  deep 
belief  o€  the  speaker  in  all  he  said 
was  BO  impressive,  that  men  said 
the  words  were  iqiprinted  on  their 
character  for  ever!  It  was,  more- 
over, a  brave  and  a  noble  speech, 
more  brave  and  noble  than  can  be 
easily  understood  at  present''  The 
sobjecti  **  the  elevation  of  the  work- 


ing-classes," was  much  more  likely 
to  be  misunderstood  then  than  it 
is  now,  because  only  demagogues 
had  heretofore  discussed  it;  and 
misunderstood  to  a  great  extent  it 
certainly  was  outside  the  circle  to 
which  Robertson  explained  it  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  Robertson  a  good  deal  over-es- 
timated, at  the  moment,  as  his  bio- 
grapher, in  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance, has  a  good  deal  over-esti- 
mated the  extent  and  bitterness 
of  this  misunderstanding.  Angry 
Evangelicals  and  timid  women 
might  exclaim  against  one  who 
could  for  any  purpose  introduce 
such  terms  as  *  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity''  into  a  lecture  ad- 
dressed to  working-men.  ^  Persons 
of  sounder  sense  held  their  judg- 
ment in  suspense,  and  saw  reason 
by -and -by  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  done  so.  Robert- 
son's discourse,  though  it  sailed 
pretty  close  to  the  wind,  never  de- 
generated into  the  jargon  which 
vitiates  while  it  affects  to  elevate 
the  wishes  of  the  sons  of  toil.  And 
the  consequence  was  that  the  lec- 
turer won  more  and  more  upon  the 
confidence  and  goodwill  of  those 
to  whom  he  i^dressed  himself. 
"The  whole  address,"  says  Mr. 
Brooke,  *'may  be  described  as  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  errors  of  so- 
cialistic theories,  not  by  denouncing 
them,  but  by  holding  forth  the 
truths  which  lie  beneath  them, 
and  give  them  their  vitality ;  to 
show  that  these  truths  were  recog- 
nised in  Christianity,  and  placed 
there  upon  a  common  ground, 
where  the  various  classes  of  society 
could  meet,  and  merge  their  differ- 
ences in  sympathy  and  love." 

Mr.  Brooke,  we  repeat,  has  a  good 
deal  exaggerated  the  amount  of 
opposition  to  which  his  hero  was 
exposed  in  pushing  forward  the 
laudable  purpose  in  which  he  had 
embarked.  Ue  has  fallen  into  a  still 
graver  error  in  trying  to  account 
iov  the  success  which  attended  Ro- 
bertson's efforts.  Not  content  to 
assure  us  that  Robertson's  "know- 
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ledge  of  history  and  political  econo- 
my, the  many-sidedness  of  his  views 
and  feelings,  and  the  chivalry  and 
justice  of  his  character,  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  this  task  of  reconcili- 
ation," he  goes  on  to  say,  "there 
was  a  kind  of  double  nature  in  him ; 
he  wag  instinctively  a  Tory,  but  he 
was  by  conviction  a  Liberal."  Beg- 
ging Mr.  Brooke's  pardon,  this  is  a 
piece  of  clap-trap  unworthy  both  of 
nim  and  of  his  hero.  Robertson,  a 
Tory  at  heart,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  the  working-classes  therefore 
Liberal,  as  all  true  Tories  are,  was 
provoked  by  the  bigotry  of  narrow- 
minded  men  who  eddied  themselves 
Tories  into  once  supporting  at 
the  hustings  a  candidate  whose 
views  on  important  points  in  re- 
ligion and  politics  were  directly 
opposed  to  his  own.  This  is  shown 
plainly  enough  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  defends  the  proceed- 
ing, and  the  false  hilarity  which 
runs  through  his  account  of  the 
impression  made  upon  the  crowd 
when  his  vote  was  recorded.  But 
the  act  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  man.  It  sprang  out  of  the  im- 
pulsiveness of  a  nature  too  impa- 
tient of  cant,  or  what  he  accepted 
as  cant,  to  look  beyond  it.  Robert- 
son did  his  best  in  1850  to  send 
Mr.  Trelawny  to  Parliament,  be- 
cause Mr.  Trelawny  was  known  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
'Record'  or  the  'Guardian.'  He 
never  stopped  to  inquire  whether 
mere  antagonism  to  extremes  on 
such  questions  implies  perfect 
soundness  in  him  who  denounces 
the  extremes.  He  voted  for  a  gen- 
tleman concerning  whom  public 
opinion  was  divided  whether  he 
were  an  Atheist  or  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  of  whom,  by  his  own 
confession,  Robertson  himself  knew 
nothing. 

The  truth  is,  that  Robertson's 
politics,  properly  so  called,  partook 
as  little  of  the  character  of  parti- 
sanship as  his  religious  opinions 
chimed  in  and  were  limited  by 
those  of  any  known  school  of  theo- 
logy whatever.     He  honoured   the 


Queen;  he  taught  obedience  to  the 
laws ;  he  was  a  lover  of  order  and 
th^  kindly  intercourse  of  classes  in 
society.  He  was  no  democrat,  but 
desired  rather  that  working-men 
should,  by  industry  and  temper- 
ance, raise  themselves  to  the  level 
of  the  constitution,  than  that  the 
constitution  should  be  lowered  to 
the  level  of  working-men  who 
neither  control  their  passions  nor 
cultivate  their  intellects.  If  this 
be  Liberalism,  then  we  too  are  Lib- 
erals. If  this  be  Toryisnl,  then 
was  Rol>ertson  as  much  a  Toxy  as 
ourselves.  But  not  being  a  partisan, 
he  sufifered  prejudice,  in  a  single 
instance,  to  run  away  with  him. 
In  like  manner  his  principles  were 
pronounced  in  Brighton  to  be  lib- 
eral in  the  extreme,  because  he  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  celebrated  Durham  letter, 
and  refused  to  go  all  lengths  in 
forcing  upon  Christian  men  the  ob- 
servance of  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  But 
this  only  shows  that  the  politicians 
of  Brighton  do  not  know  what 
Toryism  is.  It  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon now,  it  never  had,  with  the 
Puritanism  which  from  1640  to 
1660  lay  like  an  incubus  upon 
England,  and  still  presses,  with  a 
weight  which  bids  fair,  ere  long,  to 
become  unbearable,  upon  Scotland. 
We  need  not,  however,  dwell  more 
at  length  upon  a  matter  which  bears 
so  very  Little  upon  the  character, 
public  or  private,  of  Frederick  Ro- 
bertson. Whatever  his  own  opi- 
nions might  be,  they  were  taken  up 
and  maintained  in  idl  sincerity,  and 
enunciated  only  so  far  as  he  was 
persuaded  that  their  tendency  was 
to  promote  the  moral,  and  therefore 
the  highest,  wellbeing  of  his  feUow- 
men. 

From  1848  to  1850  the  Wording- 
man's  Institute  continued  to  be  to 
Robertson  a  source  of  much  inter- 
est and  some  anxiety.  By  little 
and  little  the  noxious  influence  of 
the  rule  which  excluded  honorary 
members  from  all  share  in  the 
management  of  the  concern  began' 
to  make  itself  felt;  and  at  the  lat- 
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tor  of  tbe  two  dates  given  above, 
the  crisis  came.  A  section  of  the 
committee,  supported  bj  a  not  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  sub- 
scribers, proposed  to  introduce  in- 
fidel publications  into  the  library. 
This  was  resisted,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Robertson  to  mediate 
between  the  factions.  He  was 
greatlj  troubled,  but  did  not  de- 
dine  the  respoDsibilitj.  Of  the 
originid  regulation,  which  at  the 
outset  he  had  sanctioned,  he  wrote 
thus: — 

"It  was  a  mistake  which  originated 
in  an  over-scrupulous  generosity  on  the 
part  of  one  who  suggestedit ;  but  fatal, 
because  false  in  principle.  To  have 
vested  the  power  of  unlimited  control 
or  rule  in  the  richer  classes,  would  have 
been  to  surrender  the  very  principle  on 
which  the  plan  rested.  Bnt  to  reject  all 
co-operation  and  assistance  from  them, 
to  receive  their  contributions  and  refuse 
their  advice,  was  to  create  and  foster  a 
spirit  not  of  manly  but  of  jealous  inde- 
pendence, and  to  produce  in  a  new  form 
that  vicious  state  of  relationship  between 
class  and  class  which  is  at  this  day  the 
worst  evil  in  our  social  life — ^the  repi^sion 
of  the  classes  of  society  from  each  other 
at  all  points  except  one,  so  as  to  have 
them  touching  at  ^e  single  point  of  pe- 
eaiuary  interest.  And  thus  the  cement- 
ing principle  of  society  is  declared  to  be 
the  q>irit  of  selfishness — ^the  only  spirit 
wluch  is  essentially  destructive.  A  &tal 
blunder  r 

Robertson  was  not  a  man  to  seek 
the  attainment  of  an  end,  however 
praiseworthy,  in  an  underhand 
manner.  He  invited  the  members 
of  the  Institute  to  meet  him  in  the 
town-hall,  and  there  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, which  was  listened  to  by 
a  crowded  audience  with  the  deep- 
est attention.  The  infidel  and. so- 
cialist section  were  present  with 
the  intention  of  hooting  him  down ; 
and  the  better  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose they  scattered  themselves  in 
little  groups  among  the  crowd. 
Bnt  bis  calm  self-possession  over- 
awed them.  *^  Ton  have  heard,'^ 
he  excbumed,  when  the  murmuring 
and  shnffling  of  feet  began,  '*of  a 


place  called  Coward's  Castle.  Cow- 
ard's Castle  is  that  pulpit  or  plat- 
form from  which  a  man,  surround- 
ed by  his  friends  in  the  absence  of  ^ 
his  opponents,  secure  of  applause 
and  safe  from  any  reply,  denounces 
those  who  differ  from  him."  The 
effect  upon  the  dissentients  of  this 
appeal  to  the  manlier  part  of  them, 
was  very  striking.  They  held  their 
peace ;  and  not  a  few,  carried  away 
by  feelings  which  they  could  not 
restrain.  Joined  in  the  applause  ' 
with  which  the  address  was  repeat- 
edly greeted.  The  results  proved 
to  be  most  satisfactory ;  for  among 
the  infidel  and  socialist  party,  not 
a  few,  yielding  their  Judgment  to 
his  guidance,  accepted  the  new 
rules  which  were  proposed.  The 
remainder,  drawing  off,  claimed 
and  received  their  proper  share  of 
the  common  stock.  They  set  up 
a  club  of  their  own,  which  expired 
in  a  few  weeks ;  while  the  old  in- 
stitution throve  and  extended  its 
influence  for  good  all  the  while  a 
master  spirit  was  present  to  direct 
it.  Alas  I  it  did  not  long  survive 
the  brave  and  eloquent  man  who 
infused  into  it  his  own  spirit,  and 
so  kept  it  alive.  It  passed  away 
wellnigh  with  its  founder. 

While  he  thus  laboured  among 
his  people  by  a  succession  of  the 
most  suggestive  and  well-consider- 
ed pulpit  discourses,  and  by  his 
fostering  care  of  every  scheme 
which  had  for  its  object  the  bind- 
ing of  class  with  class  in  the  bonds 
of  mutual  love  and  respect,  Robert- 
son found  time  for  a  larger  and  more 
discursive  private  correspondence 
than  men  with  far  more  of  leisure 
at  their  command  are  in  these  days 
wont  to  indulge  in.  We  are  not/ 
sure  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  holding  back 
the  names,  and  in  som^  cases 
even  the  written  communications, 
of  those  to  whom  Robertson's  letters 
were  addressed.  He  is  mistaken 
if  he  supposes  that  in  points  so 
apparently  minute  the  public  takes 
no  interest,  and  still  more  so  if  he 
assumes  that  letters,  provided  they 
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be  worth  reading  at  all,  lose  lio- 
thing  of  their  interest  by  being 
read  rather  as  separate  essays  than  as 
the  interchange  of  thought  between 
one  mind  and  another.  It  is  far 
otherwise.  When  we  find  a  noble 
spirit  like  that  of  Robertson  giv- 
ing utterance  to  complaints  which 
savoor  oooasionally  of  the  qneml- 
ons,  it  woold  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  know  not  only  the  gronnds  of 
these  complaints,  bat  the  reason 
why  they  were  committed  to  paper, 
and  the  position  of  the  correspond- 
ents to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
So  also  his  arguments,  whether  in 
disparagement  of  one  set  of  views 
or  in  support  of  another,  lose  half 
their  force  in  consequence  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  him  to  enter  upon 
the  controversy.  Take  for  example 
his  ingenious  discussion,  in  the 
letter  marked  LXII.  of  voL  i.,  of 
the  differences  between  the  modes 
pursued  in  the  Romish  Church  and 
by  Evangelical  Protestantism  in 
the  treatment  of  penitence.  It  is 
most  interesting,  very  able,  almost 
conclusive,  as  it  stands.  It  would 
have  been,  we  are  satisfied,  still 
more  conclusive,  retaining  every 
other  charm  which  appertains  to  it, 
had  the  biographer  let  us  into  the 
secret  of  its  origin  and  destination. 
So  also  his  criticism  on  literary  and 
artistic  subjects  —  his  letter  dated 
14th  March  1651,  for  example,  to 
which  we  can  only  refer — his  ex- 
planation of  Tennyson^s  expres- 
sion, 

"  When  I  felt  the  days  before  me  " 

— ^his  remarks  on  the  extravagance 
with  which  enthusiastic  Shake- 
spearians  discover  beauties  in  very 
commonplace  expressions  only  be- 
cause they  are  employed  by  the 
great  master, — all  thes^  are  extreme- 
ly good  as  we  have  them.  But  they 
would  have  been  still  better  had 
Mr.  Brooke  given  us  an  insight 
into  the  causes  which  more  imme- 
diately produced  them.  These, 
however,  are  very  slight  blemishes 
in  a  work,  if  indeed  they  deserve 


so  to  be  considered,  which,  in 
other  respects,  commands  a  large 
share  of  our  admiration;  and  we 
point  diem  out  rather  in  the  hope 
that  in  future  editions  they  will  be 
removed,  than  from  any  desire  to 
find  fault  where  so  little  that*  la 
censurable  appears. 

Another  reason  why  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  supplied  what  is 
rather  an  omission  than  a  defect 
is  this ;  in  his  letters,  far  more 
plainly  than  in  his  sermons  and 
published  essays,  Mr.  Robertson 
sets  forth  his  own  peculiar  views 
on  all  the  religious  controversies  of 
his  day,  and  on  some  which  were 
in  his  day  scarcely  beginning  to  be 
agitated.  No  doubt  we  can  judge 
of  the  soundness  of  these  views, 
enunciated,  as  tiiey  seem  to  us  to 
be,  without  any  specific  purpose, 
but  we  cannot  judge  so  fairly.  Men 
often  go  farther  than  they  intended 
themselves  to  go  when  questions 
are  started  by  others  for  them  to 
solve.  Thev  are  almost  always  hur- 
ried into  this  procedure  if  objec- 
tions be  raised  to  their  supposed 
opinions,  and  urged  with  ability. 
I^ow  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  in- 
sinuate that  Robertson  on  any  ques- 
tion, whether  it  referred  to  the  ex- 
ample and  efiTect  of  inspiration  gene- 
rally, to  the  light  in  which  the  earlier 
portions  of  sacred  history  ought  to 
be  regarded,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  or  the  meaning  of  the 
term  regeneration  as  used  in  the 
baptismal  service — we  do  not  intend 
to  insinuate  that  in  any  one  of 
these  points  Mr.  Robertson  was 
justly  chargeable  with  the  heresies 
which  critics  of  little  learning  and 
less  judgment  laid  at  his  door.  But 
it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
know  in  every  instance  what  provo- 
cation it  was  which  induced  him  to 
strike  out,  as  in  his  correspondence 
he  does  sometimes,  in  a  tone  rather 
of  indignant  contempt  than  of  ar- 
gumentation. For  the  worst  con- 
sequence of  our  ignorance  on  this 
head  is,  that  Robertson  will  cer- 
tainly be  claimed  by  the  disciples 
of   the    Colenso    and    Essay-and- 
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Review  school  as  belonging  to  their 
order.  Now,  this  we  positiyely  deny. 
He  is  as  reverential  in  everjihing 
that  he  says  as  these  gentlemen  are 
the  reverse,  and  he  holds,  and  over 
and  over  again  avows,  a  fitiih  to  which 
they  would  hardly  subscribe.  Take 
as  one  specimen  tus  reply  to  a  review 
in  the  *  South  Church  Union'  of  cme 
of  his  own  lectures  on  parfy.  *^  He" 
(the  reviewer)  "fiJls  foul  of  my  *first 
principle' — Sever  yourself  from  all 
parties  and  maxims.  Now,  there 
is  a  double  ambiguity  which  be- 
longs to  such  a  rule.  It  may  be 
a  merdy  negative  one,  in  which  case 
it  is  only  latitudinarian,  being  equi- 
valent to  *  It  does  not  matter  what 
you  think,  provided  you  are  not 
bigoted  to  one  opinion  above  an- 
other.' And  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  understand 
it ;  bat  in  the  way  I  said  it,  it  be- 
come a  positive  rule,  as  indeed  the 
context  shows.  *  Servant  only  to 
the  truth;'  in  other  words,  surren- 
der yourself  to  no  maxims,  because 
you  must  be  servant  to  something 
much  higher.  Doubtless,  the  way. 
of  attaining  truth  is  not  indicated  in 
tiiat  sentence,  nor  oould  it  be;  it 
is  a  second  lesson — I  was  giving  one 
at  a  time.  The  way  of  reaching 
troth  is  by  obeying  truth,  you 
know.  ^If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  will  kxiow,' "  &c.  Is  there 
anything  in  Robertson's  maxim 
which  is  not  asserted  on  autho- 
rity fitf  higher  than  his?  ^^  Search 
all  things — hold  fast  that  which  is 
troe." 

Take  again  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  " Necessarian Theoiy."  "It 
is  a  holy  truth,  and  we  shall  flounder 
away  into  fearful  self-correction 
if  we  take  *The  Constitution  of 
Man '  instead  of  the  Prophets,  econo- 
mic wellbeing  instead  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  put  vice  and  crime  as 
amiable  diseases.  I  am  stiU,  in 
many  cases,  for  the  Christian  virtue 
of  an  English  oak  stick  with  an 
English  hand  to  lay  it  on,  and  show 
mercy  when  yon  have  done  justice." 

Take  again  his  letter  to  ''  a  Ro- 
man Cathohc   friend^"  which  well 


deserves  to  be  read  at  length.  We 
can  afford  only  space  for  an  extract 
or  two.  Arguing  against  and  ex- 
plaining the  progress  of  Mariolatry, 
he  says — 

'*At  first  the  sculptures  were  strict 
copies  of  known  heathen  goddesses, 
with  a  child  in  arms ;  then  the  woman 
standing  before  the  Son;  next  the  woman 
crowned  on  a  throne  with  the  Son,  but 
lower;  after  that,  on  the  same  throne, 
with  a  higher  level ;  lastly,  the  Son  in 
wrath,  and  about  to  destroy  the  universe, 
and  the  woman  interposiu^  her  woman's 
bosom  in  intercession.  Well,  I  remem- 
bered at  once  this  is  what  the  evangeli- 
cals do  in  another  way.  They  make  two 
Qods — a  loving  one  and  an  angry  one— 
the  former  saving  from  the  latter.  Both 
then  agree  in  this,  that  the  anger  and 
the  love  are  expressed  in  different  per^ 
sonalitaea  Now  here  I  get  a  great  truth. 
Not  by  eclecticism,  taking  as  much  of 
each  as  I  like,  but  that  which  both  as- 
sert ;  and  then  I  dispense  with  the  for- 
mal expression  of  the  thought.  The  Son 
and  the  Yirgin,  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
opposed  to  each  other — this  is  the  form 
of  thought,  in  both  false;  the  human 
mind's  necessity  of  expressing  objectively 
the  opposition  of  two  truths  by  referring 
them  to  different  personalities.  Having 
them  thus  distinct,  real,  and  unde8troye<^ 
by  a  namby-pamby  blending  of  the  two 
into  one,  I  recognise  as  the  truth  ftf  the 
whole.  .  .  .  Humanly  speaking,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  that  I  could  ever 
become  an  Evangelical,  a  Romanist,  or 
an  infidel  Neither  of  the  two  first,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  they  have  only  poor 
forma  of  truth,  materialistic  and  meta- 
physeal; not  the  last,  because,  I  feel  too 
deeply  even  in  his  negative  truth ;  in  his 
'  is  not*  how  much  more  truly  *  something 
is,"* 

Again  his  conception  of  the  ef- 
fect and  extent  of  inspiration,  and 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  docu- 
ments out  of  which  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  compiled,  differs  far 
more  essentially  from  that  with 
which  Bishop  Colenso  has  fitvoured 
the  world  than  fix>m  the  Jewish 
ideas  entertained  on  the  subject  by 
uninquiring  Christians.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  narrative  in  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  is  the  blend- 
ing together  of  two  ttaditions^— an 
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opinion  which,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  was  maintained  long  be- 
fore his  day  by  dtrines  whose  or- 
thodoxy has  never  been  called  in 
question ;  and  he  conceiyes  that  in- 
spiration works  no  further  in  any 
of  the  writers  either  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  than  to  guide  them 
in  enunciating  clearly  and  correctly 
moral  and  religious  truths — the 
sole  purpose  for  which  inspiration 
has  been  granted.  Of  the  apparent 
contradictions  between  sacred  his- 
tory and  physical  science  he  there- 
fore makes  very  light— deprecating, 
as  all  wise  men,  we  presume,  are 
now  disposed  to  do,  every  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  accord.  But 
we  find  no  arithmetical  or  other 
childish  objections  raised  to  the  in- 
spired narrative  as  it  runs,  nor  any 
insinuation, .  more  or  less  wrapped 
up,  that  all  which  precedes  the 
daU  of  chronological  history  de- 
serves to  be  treated  only  as  a  myth. 
But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  upon 
these  high  matters.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  everywhere  we  find  Robert- 
son truth-loving,  reverential,  sound. 
If  he  dwell  more  on  the  humanity 
than  on  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
Saviour,  it  is  because  in  his  huma- 
nity the  Saviour  is  most  closely 
connected  with  us.  If  he  make  re- 
ligion a  religion  of  love  and  not  of 
terror,  it  is  because  he  takes  a  right 
view  of  the  character  of  Him  from 
whom  we  receive  it.  If  he  appear  to 
narrow  the  influence  of  baptism  a 
httle  more  than  High  Churchmen 
usually  do,  it  is  because  he  takes  a 
larger  view  than  they  of  the  effects 
of  the  Atonement  The  Essayists 
and  Reviewers  may  claim  him  if 
they  please — we  quite  anticipate 
that  they  will — ^but  no  unprejudiced 
person  who  reads  this  biography, 
trying  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
it  by  the  test  of  Robertson^s  prin- 
ted sermons  and  lectures,  will  ar- 
rive at  any  other  conclusion  iham 
that  he  was  an  humble  and  firm 
believer — ^a  Christian  man,  if  ever 
Christian  man  and  teacher  has  ap- 
peared among  us  in  modem  times. 
We  must  hurry   over  what  re- 


mains to  be  said.  Robertson's 
health  had  always  been  delicate. 
He  would  not  admit  this,  and  as 
often  as  he  could  escape  from  the 
work  of  his  profession,  he  endea- 
voured io  strengthen  his  constitu- 
tion by  violent  exercise.  He  de- 
lighted in  field-sports,  shot  well, 
and,  as  often  as  the  opportunity 
was  afibrded,  threw  himself  into 
the  sport  He  took  long  walks, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  them.  He  was  a 
naturalist,  and  fotmd  abtuidant 
sources  of  interest  in  the  habits  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  even  of  insects. 
He  went  likewise  into  society  from 
time  to  time,  and  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  a  welcome  because  a  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  guest. 
At  length  that  fatal  disease  set  in, 
under  which,  though  he  himseli' 
never  contemplated  such  a  result, 
he  was  destined  to  succiunb.  He 
became  at  times  partially  paralysed, 
and  his  emaciation  was  as  pitiful 
as  his  in&ntine  feebleness.  He 
sufiered  intense  pain  likewise.  But 
worse  to  him  than  bodily  pain  was 
the  prostration  of  all  mental  force, 
the  obliteration  of  large  spaces  frt>m 
the  memory,  and  the  loss  of  all 
power  of  attention.  The  disease 
was  in  the  brain,  and  it  killed  him. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  and  one  friend, 
with  his  physician,  watched  over 
him,  seeking  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings ;  but  he  could  not  Jbear  to  be 
touched.  **I  cannot  bear  it,"  he 
said;  **let  me  rest  I  must  die. 
Let  God  do  his  work."  These 
were  his  last  words.  On  Simday  ' 
the  18th  of  August  1853,  a  few 
minutes  after  midnight — a  few 
hours  after  his  congregation  had 
prayed  for  him  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  cheeks — all  was 
over.  He  died,  aged  thirty-eight 
years  and  six  months,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  a  profound  thinker,  a  noble  gentle- 
man, a  thoroughly  devout  and  ear- 
nest Christian  mimster. 

We  shall  not  further  extend  this 
article  by  attempting  to  draw  an  ela- 
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borate  portrait,  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  of  the  subject  of  it  Phy- 
sically he  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  tall,  slight,  lithe  in 
figure,  with  a  countenance  express- 
ive of  all  the  finer  feelings,  full  of 
intelligence,  full  of  energy.  Mor- 
ally and  intellectually  he  was  very 
much  as  Mr.  Brooke  has  described 
him.  His  influence  over  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  was  very 
great  A  deep  sorrow  lay  upon 
him,  not,  we  suspect,  entirely  origi- 
nating in  that  disappointment  in 
^e  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion, which  to  the  last  was  keenly 
felt  But  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  of  it,  there  it  lay,  creating  a 
yeanling  desire  for  sympathy  which 
never  reached  him,  and  coloring 
more  or  less  every  thought  which 
passed  through  his  mind.  If  the 
peculiar     sympathy    for    which    he 


craved  did  not  come  to  him  in  his 
life,  his  death  called  forth  ample 
proof  that  multitudes  felt  for  him 
and  with  him.  His  remains  were 
laid  in  a  hollow  of  the  Downs,  in 
a  cemetery  to  which  the  roar  of  the 
sea  reaches — a  sound  in  which  he  de- 
lighted ;  and  a  massive  monument 
raised  over  his  grave  testifies,  by 
the  inscriptions  which  are  engraved 
upon  it,  how  fervently  he  had  been 
loved,  bow  deeply  he  is  regretted 
by  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  by  the  working-men  of 
Brighton.  * 

We  xntLj  add  that  a  beautiful 
bust  of  him  has  been  put  up  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  his  Ox- 
ford friends ;  and  that  a  painted 
window  in  Oriel  testifies  to  the 
respect  with  which  the  members 
of  his  own  college  regard  his  me- 
mory. 


THB  PABUAMENT  OF  SALISBUBT  PLAIN. 
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A  BOLD  Bright  idea  has  flashed  on  my  mind, 
Which  of  excellent^ervice  Reformers  will  find. 
That  THE  BILL  should  just  give  what  we  else  might  attain, 
Could  the  Nation  assemble  on  Salisbury  plain. 
Singing,  Down,  down,  Tories,  lie  down. 

If  that  great  Monster  Meeting  could  realised  be, 
What  sounds  we  should  hear,  and  what  sights  we  should  see  I 
What  statesmanlike  measures  we  then  should  obtain 
From  the  multitudes  mustered  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
Singing,  Down,  Ac 

To  compare  the  two  things,  if,  in  fancy,  we  sought, 
The  great  Day  of  the  Derby  would  dwindle  to  nought ; 
The  pencil  of  Frith  would  be  summoned  in  vain 
To  depict  the  vast  Chaos  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
Singing,  Down,  &c 

Both  sexes,  all  sizes,  each  station  and  age, 
The  hedeer  and  ditcher,  the  scholar  and  sage ; 
Those  who  work  with  their  hands,  those  who  toil  with  their  brain. 
Would  be  put  on  a  par  upon  Salisbury  Plain, 
Singing,  Down,  &c 
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High  perched  on  Stonehenge,  with  stentorian  power, 
The  Demagogue  loudly  might  rant  hy  the  hoar; 
Ever  strong  to  excite,  but  too  weak  to  restram, 
The  tumultuous  masses  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
Singing,  Down,  &c. 

The  Millionaire,  too,  with  his  purse  in  his  hand, 
And  his  welKpaid  adherents,  a  place  might  oommand ; 
«  While  Brandy  and  Bribery  jointly  might  reign, 
And  preside  m  the  councils  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
Singing,  Down,  &c 

What  though  Reason  and  Truth  wouldn't  get  in  a  word  ? 
"What  though  Justice  in  vain  would  demand  to  be  heard  f 
*       It  is  pleasant  to  think  bow  they'd  fruitlessly  strain 
Their  weak  little  windpipes  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
Singing,  Down,  down,  Democrats,  down. 

A  few  million  Irish,  in  ragged  array, 
Orange,  Papist,  and  Fenian,  would  heighten  the  fray ; 
And  the  brogue  and  the  bludgeon  the  strife  would  maintain, 
Playing  Donnybrook  Fair  upon  Salisbury  Plain, 
With  a  Down,  down,  Saxons,  lie  down. 

The  combat  would  thicken,  till  Physical  Force, 
Without  fetter  or  fear,  should  accomplish  her  course ; 
And  perhaps  the  old  story  of  Abel  and  Gain 
Would  soon  redden  the  grass  upon  Salisbury  Plain 
Singing,  Down,  down,  Tories,  lie  down. 

Then  forward.  Reformers,  your  projects  pursue, 
And  this  noble  Idea  keep  ever  in  view ; 

Let  but  Numbers  and  Noise  the  ascendancy  gain, 
And  then  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 

Wfll  lie  Pown,  down, — all  of  yo»  down  I 
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THB    LATE    KINO    OF    THE    BELGIANS. 


There  is  only  one  other  man  in 
Earope  whose  death  would  give 
rise  to  greater  anxieties  than  the 
old  King  who  has  just  died  at 
Lacken. 

The  world  had  grown  very  weary 
of  war  when  Leopold  took  his  place 
in  political  life,  and  hrought  to 
the  task  before  him  that  mass  of 
qualities  which,  if  not  enough  to 
make  him  a  great  king,  stamped 
him  as  one  of  the  wisest,  most 
patient^  and  most  observant  of  the 
public  men  of  Europe. 

The  early  life  of  King  Leopold, 
like  that  of  the  French  Emperor, 
was  passed  in  the  straits  and  diffi- 
culties of  one  who  had  his  way  to 
work  in  the  world.  With  his  good 
blood  and  his  good  sword  he  was  a 
mere  soldier  of  fortune.  There  is 
every  reason  to  doubt  the  story  re- 
kted  by  O^Meara,  that  Prince  Leo- 
pold had  once  applied  for  the  post 
of  aide<le-camp  to  the  first  Em- 
peror; but  there  is  quite  sufficient 
in  his  career,  without  this  incident, 
to  show  it  was  as  checkered  and 
eventful  as  that  of  any  adventurer 
we  read  of. 

Now  there  is  this  to  be  said 
of  lives  of  adventure — they  either 
make  men  shifty,  selfish,  and  un- 
scrupulous, or  they  are  the  finest 
teachers  of  determination,  persist- 
ence, and  self-confidence.  These 
were  the  lessons  that  Leopold 
learned  in  his  humbler  fortunes, 
and  they  were  the  qualities 
which  mainly  distinguished  him 
in  after  life. 

Sovereigns  are,  in  ordinary  cases, 
from  pure  necessity,  men  little  con- 
versant with  the  world.  They 
know  events ;  fhey  never  know 
men.  Their  whole  early  training 
is  especially  conducted  with  a  view 
to  estrangement  from  persons  with 
whom  it  is  likely  they  might  con- 
tract friendships;  and  thus  they 
came  to  treat  of  great  questions 
without  being  able  to  attach  any 
▼ou  xciz. — ^NO.  ocni. 


weight  to  the  capacities,  the  tastes, 
or  the  tempers  of  the  men  who  in- 
fluence them. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Prince 
Leopold  to  have  lived  long  in  a 
subordinate  station,  and  to  have 
had  abundant  time  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  chief  men  of  his 
day.  ^ 

With  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton he  lived  on  terms  of  close 
friendship;  and  there  were  many 
points  of  character  and  disposition 
in  common  between  them.  With 
Lord  Palmerston,  too,  the  King 
maintained  a  most  constant  cor- 
respondence, only  once  interrupted 
through  a  series  of  years,  when 
the  English  Minister  declined  to 
advocate  a  Goburg  for  the  hand  of 
the  Spanish  princess,  and  refused 
all  interference  whatsoever  in  the 
Spanish  marriage  intrigue.  This 
breach  was,  however,  of  very  brief 
duration ;  and  the  King  himself 
was  the  first  to  offer  to  repair  it, 
and  restore  the  old  relations  be- 
tween them. 

To  the  great  knowledge  of  man- 
kind— a  knowledge  in  which  prob- 
ably no  statesman  in  Europe  could 
pretend  to  rival  him — Leopold  owed 
nearly  eveiy  success  of  his  success- 
ful life.  It  is  not  often  given  to 
men  to  read  the  designs  of  cabinets 
through  the  tempers  of  the  men 
who  rule  them.  It  is  a  very  rare 
gift  in  political  life  to  be  able  to 
interpret  acts  through  the  medium 
of  character;  and  this  Leopold  was 
fully  able  to  do.  He  knew  the 
impulsive  and  almost  inconsiderate 
nature  of  Canning,  and  what  value 
to  attach  to  his  hastily-formed  de- 
signs, just  as  well  as  he  read  the 
wily  duplicities  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  imposed  on  so  many  by  the 
h€0D(Mrd  habit  of  his  free  speech,  and 
the  careless  way  in  which  he  spoke 
of  what  ought  to  have  demanded 
caution  and  reserve. 
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Leopold,  too,  did  what  few  men 
in  his  station  have  ever  arrived  at 
— ^he  looked  beyond  gOTemmenta 
to  the  nation.  He  saw  that  cabinets 
represented,  even  at  best,  but  some 
transitory  mood  of  the  country,  and 
that  behind  them  stood  the  people, 
fast,  firm,  and  little  changing. 
That  he  understood  England  as  no 
man  born  out  of  England  under- 
stood her,  is  beyond  a  doubt  He 
knew  every  tndt  and  every  temper 
of  our  people ;  and  we  ought  never 
to  forget  in  our  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  Prince  Consort  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
uncle  who  guided  and  counselled 
hiuL  It  was  a  rare  stroke  of 
fortune  that  united  the  destinies  of 
King  Leopold  with  Belgium.  There 
were  many  things  uat  accorded 
well  with  each ;  and  if  the  Belgians 
oould  have  been  permitted  to  devise 
a  king,  they  oould  not  have  formed 
a  more  admirable  union  of  qualities 
than  were  possessed  by  King  Leo- 
pold. They  wanted  great  modera- 
tion, patience,  a  tolerant  spirit  in 
religious  matters,  a  keen  sense  of 
all  industrial  gain,  the  dignity  that 
should  in^ire  respect  for  a  new 
nationality,  and,  above  all,  that 
even-handed  justice  to  all  other 
nations  that  would  show  Belgium 
relied  upon  the  guarantees  that  se- 
cured her  independence,  and  never 
sought  to  prop  or  support  it  by 
separate  alliances. 

It  must  be  said  the  Kiug  had  a 
fine  soil  to  work  on ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  government  are  oertainly 
dimini^ed  when  an  industrious, 
thrifty  people  can  be  advanced  on 
the  road  to  become  rich  and  pros- 
perous, and  where  every  fadlity  is 
provided  to  develop  the  resources 
and  Increase  the  revenues  of  the 
State. 

Belgium  was  the  first  country  in 
Europe  to  carry  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  railway  system.  While 
even  France  possessed  but  two 
trunk  lines,  Belgium  was  a  perfect 
network  of  railways.  Simultan- 
eously with  this  means  of  progress 
Lidge  started  up  into  ^  great  maau- 


fJEtcturing  centre,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  the  formidable  rival  of 
Birmingham. 

While  the  Flemings  were  bring- 
ing agriculture  to  a  dqp-ee  of  per- 
fection by  hand-labour  which  made 
the  western  province  a  garden. 
Eastern  Belgium  was  becoming  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  European 
production. 

The  desire  to  be  well-off— to  be 
comfortable — is  a  very  governable 
element  The  people  who  have  little 
to  lose  are  proportionately  hard  to 
rule.  It  is  your  well-to-do,  thrifty, 
careful  populations,  conservative  of 
their  own,  that  are  ever  amenable 
to  guidance,  and  especially  so  when 
tiiey  see  that  their  own  interests 
are  amongst  the  chief  objects  of  the 
ruler. 

If  Orangeism,  as  the  sentiment  of 
attachment  to  the  old  Dutch  role 
was  called,  was  one  of  the  early 
difficulties  of  Leopold^s  govern- 
ment, he  showed  consummate  tact 
in  the  way  he  dealt  with  it  Never 
treating  this  party  as  opponents  to 
his  rule,  he  avoided  giving  them 
the  Importance  of  an  enemy;  nor 
did  he,  as  the  French  Emperor 
with  the  Faubourg,  endeavour  to 
seduce  them  to  his  side  by  offers 
of  place  and  advancement^  and  thus 
increase  the  animosity  and  bitter- 
ness of  those  who  resisted  such 
blandishments.  No:  Leopold  sim- 
ply ignored  their  resistance;  he 
assumed,  as  u  were,  that  the  senti- 
ments tnat  bound  them  to  a  f^M*- 
mer  dynasty  would  die  out  with 
the  generation  that  professed  them; 
and  he  was  right  In  the  very 
house  that  adjoined  his  palace  at 
Brussels,  and  under  ^hose  vaults 
it  was  said  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  placed  to  explode  the  palaoe 
and  all  its  inmates — such  was  the 
sworn  hatred  of  the  new  royalty — 
in  this  same  house  Leopold  lived 
to  see  a  new  generation  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  cause  and  devoted  to 
his  dynasty. 

Orangeism  might  very  readily 
have  been  coerced  into  an  opposition, 
and   a    formidable   opposition    too. 
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A  system  of  disfavour,  a  show  of  ties  which  made  him  the  great  arbi- 
setrerity,  any  oxduBion  practised  to  ter  of  Europe,  he  stood  impartially 
those  who  professed  it,  would  have  between  the  parties  in  the  State,  and 
made  of  tiiis  party  the  same  mass  only  pronounced  when,  in  the  full 
of  discontent,  intrigue,  and  malero-  conviction  of  his  integrity  and  his 
leoee  we  see  in  the  Faubourg ;  but  wisdom,   men  appealed  to  him  for 


Leopold  was  too  wise  for  this.  He 
woold  not  give  them  the  martyr- 
dom they  sought  for.  The  public 
service,  the  various  roads  to  wealth 
and  affluence  which  others  enjoyed, 
were  open  to  them  as  to  the  rest ; 
even  the  Court  itself  and  its  hospi- 
talities were  not  denied  to  those 
whose  rank  and  station  made  them 
eligible  to  the  honour. 

The  dignity  which  a  course  so 
perfectly  impartial  conferred  was 
no  small  benefit  to  a  new  rula 
Men  saw  in  it  the  element  of  a  jus- 
tiee  that  augured  well  for  the 
future  of  the  State.  Active,  Indus- 
teiona,  and  independent,  the  Bel- 
gian asks  for  no  fiitvouritism.  Free- 
dom of  action  and  freedom  of 
speed),  to  be  at  liberty  to  advanee 
his  own  interests  and  to  express 
himself  frankly  on  all  around  him, 
are  bis  two  objects  in  life;  but  he 
neitfaer  asks  for  any  supremacy 
above  his  fellows  nor  any  especial 
and  peculiar  privileges. 
Leopold  very  quickly  apprehend- 


a    decision.     There 
essentially   judicial 


was  something 

^    ^ in   the   whole 

course  of  his  sovereignty.  He  had 
his  periods  of  unpopularity,  but  he 
never  prolonged  uem  by  any  show 
of  resentment ;  and  even  those  pub- 
lic men  whom  he  well  knew  to  be 
animated  with  little  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to  himself,  when  elevated 
to  power  by  the  emergencies  of 
political  life,  he  accepted  and  treat- 
ed as  frankly  and  as  loyally  as  tibe 
chosen  followers  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  this  part  of  unswerving 
neutrality  by  the  &ct,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  in  Belgium  who  did 
not  desire  to  see  King  Leo])old  on 
the  throne  more  than  he  did  him- 
self^ He  was  there  through  a  sense 
of  duty ;  but  the  same  sense  of 
duty  required  that  he  should  be 
there  on  the  conditions  that  lus 
conscience  approved. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  once 
heard  him  regret  he  had  not  taken 
the  Crown  of  Greece.    He  thought 


ed  the  instincts  of  those  he  was  set  the  task  was  one  to  demand  greater 

to  mle  over.     To  make  them  govern-  efforts,  and  call  forth  the  exercise 

able  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  of  qualities  which   the  prosperous 

them  pFOSpevous ;  but  there  was  an-  course  of  Belgian  affairs  could  not 

ocfaer  feature  of  his  subjects  it  was  possibly  elicit    The  avowal  seemed 

aknest  equally  necessary  he  should  to  escape  from  him  accidentally,  for, 

rigard,    and   this   was   the   native  as  if  eager  to  efface  the  impression 

jeidoosy  they  felt  towards  a  stran«>  of  it,  he  added  laughingly —**  And 

ger,  and  a  stranger   o#  a   religion  the  fine  climitte  would  probably  save 

di£ferent     from     their     own.     The  me  from  these  bronchitic  attacks  I 


same  abstention  that  he  employed 
towards  the  Orangeists  served  him 
here.  No  provocation  could  make 
him  ft  partssan;  and  whether  the 
Gkbinet  was  presided  over  by  H. 
de  Tbenz,  and  advocate^  the  ideas 
of  the  Conservative  parfy,  or  led  by 


suffer  from  herei^' 

While  no  rei^  could  possibly 
appear  more  fitted  to  advance  the 
cause  and  strengthen  the  claims  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  is  it  not 
strange  that,  even  befcnre  this  wise 
and  good  king  was  carried  to  his  last 


Lebean,  the  more  than  John  Bright  resting-plaoe,  Europe  should  be  agi- 

of  the  Belgian  Chamber,  the  Kmg  tated   by  dark   rumours,  and  that 

remained  an  almost  impassive  spec**  everywhere   shoidd    be   heard   the 

tator  of  the  congest  tlut  raged  be-  question — *'  What  is  to  become  of 

fans  hhn.  Belgium  I" 

By  the  ezerdse  of  tba  same  qpaXv-  Is  it  the  feo(^  as  some  assert;  that 
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inonarchies  can  never  take  root 
again  in  Europe,  and  that  the  age 
of  dynasties  is  oyer,  save  when  con- 
secrated by  the  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  ages  ?  Is  it  true  that  men 
accept  a  Sovereign  only  as  they  ac- 
cept a  President,  and  take  Govern- 
ment on  trial  ? 

What  policy  could  have  been 
more  calculated  to  inspire  senti- 
ments of  respect  for  a  throne,  than 
that  of  the  late  King's  ?  Was  there 
a  monarch  in  Europe  who  attracted 
more  respect  for  wisdom,  for  integ- 
rity, for  impartial  justice  and  hon- 
ourable dealing  ?  And  yet  it  would 
seem  as  though  he  had  been  building 
on  sand,  and  if  the  language  we  hear 
around  us  have  any  significancy, 
'  Belgium  is  once  more  unsettled, 
and  her  future  on  the  cast  of  the 
die. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  cry  of  the  day,  that  Bel- 
num  desires  annexation  to  France  ; 
but  that  there  is  a  strong  party  ^ho 
60  wish,  and  that  France  has  long 
intrigued  to  encourage  these  views, 
is  beyond  a  doubt  It  is  possible 
to  believQ  that  men  might  distrust 
the  power  of  a  small  state  to  pre- 
serve its  neutrality  on  the  first  great 
convulsion  of  Europe.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  anxiously  Belgium 
might  regard  the  late  increase  -of 
territory  acquired  by  Prussia,  and 
speculate  on  the  compensations 
which  France  might  thmk  it  right 
to  insist  on  in  consequence ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  see 
why  Belgium  would  readily  accept 
annex|^on  to  a  kingdom  whicn, 
besides  effacing  their  nationality, 
would  mulct  them  of  the  liberty 
they  enjoy,  and  the  privileges  which 
they  bought  with  their  blood. 

Belgium  has  a  fireedom  like  our 
own.  The  laws  on  the  Press  are, 
in  liberty,  nothing  inferior  to  ours. 
Freedom  of  discussion  is  with  them 
as  with  us  ;  and  what  is  to  become 
of  these  if  they  vote  themselves 
Frenchmen?  When  Italy  revolted 
from  Austria,  she  had  before  her 
the  promise  of  a  more  liberal  and 
enlightened   role.    When    Belgium 


herself  shook  off  the  Dutch  yoke, 
it  was  to  escape  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  restrictions  which  she  re- 
garded as  the  enactments  of  slavery ; 
and  is  she  now,  after  thirty-odd 
years  of  prosperity  and  freedom, 
prepared  to  return  to  a  bondage 
which  Frenchmen  accept  exile  that 
they  may  denounce,  and  go  into 
banishment  to  stigmatise  ? 

Any  one  who  has  bestowed  com- 
mon attention  on  the  late  history 
of  Europe,  cannot  be  a  stranger  to 
the  course  of  French  intrigue.  The 
system  by  which  French  opinion  is 
propagated  has  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science.  It  is  not,  then,  very 
difficult  to  understand  that  a  large 
and  very  influential  French  party 
already  exists  in  Belgium. 

The  artful  policy  of  the  present 
ruler  of  France  has  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  public  faith  in  Europe 
which  once  made  alliances  po8«bl& 
He  has  contrived  to  separate  Prus- 
sia from  Austria,  and  Russia  firom 
both ;  and  he  has  so  disparaged 
the  power  of  England,  that  her 
word  is  no  longer  waited  for  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  side  she  may 
take  in  any  coming  event  a  matter 
of  comparative  unimportance.  Nor 
have  we  been  slow  to  aid  him  in 
this  process  of  depreciation. 

Our  truculent  despatches  and 
our  weak  acts,  our  brave  words 
and  our  poor  deeds,  have  placed  us 
before  Europe  in  an  attitude  posi- 
tively pitiable;  and  France  is  not 
the  country  to  spare  the  nation  she 
has  so  long  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  dislike  the  courteous  attention 
of  her  ironical  commiseration. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  pos- 
session of  the  Scheldt  by  France 
was  deemed  the  greatest  menace 
that  could  be  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  I  believe  sailors  still  hold 
i^  that  the  Scheldt  increases  the 
peril  of  invasion  fourfold,  and  that, 
to  guard  the  Channel  against  Beeis 
issuing  simultaneously  from  Flush- 
ing and  from  Cherbourg,  would  re- 
quire such  a  force  as  we  never  have 
yet  possessed^  and  yet,  were  the 
French  to  march  into  Antwerp  to- 
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morrovr,  we  should  accept  the  fact 
exactly  as  we  accepted  the  occupa- 
tion of  Savoy.  It  is  true  we  might 
relieve  our  indignation  by  an  im- 
pertinent despatch,  an  official  note, 
to  declare  that  we  could  not  re- 
cognise the  agression ;  but  there 
would  end  our  mterference. 

Nor  are  these  things  easy  to  re- 
medy. Parliamentary  government 
in  England  has  given  us  many 
blessings;  but  it  ia  not,  as  regards 
foreign  policy,  without  its  difficul- 
ties; nor  can  we  with  confidence 
approach  foreign  countries  with 
pledges  of  friendship  and  promises 
of  aid  which  the  first  adverse  divi- 
sion in  the  House  may  scatter  to 
the  winds.  Our  Radical  leaders  tell 
us  that  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be^ 
they  declare  that  we  have  no  right- 
ful concern  with  the  affiiirs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  what  preponderance 
any  State  of  the  Continent  may 
arrive  at,  can  never  be  a  question 
of  moment  to  us. 

The  men  who  deemed  otherwise 
were  not  worse  Englishmen,  nor 
inferior  in  ability  to  Mr.  Bright 
The  men  who  felt  that  the  might 
of  England  was  the  greatest  ele- 
ment in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe  were  certainly  the  equals  of 
the  Manchester  school  in  know- 
ledge and  statecraft 

We  have  lost  immeasurably 
through  the  influence  of  these  men ; 
we  have  led  foreigners  to  judge 
us  as  a  people  totally  destitute  of 
honourable  ambitions,  and  only 
eager  for  gain ;  and  where  once  we 
were,  a  name  of  Jionour  and  fair 
fiunoi  we  have  become  a  reproach 
and  a  byword.  There  was  a  period 
in  our  history — and  not  too  far 
back  for  men  still  young  to  recall 
it — when  the  prospect  of  French 
designs  on  Belgium  would  have 
called  this  country  into  active  pre- 
paration. Now,  it  is  the  signal  of 
a  Radical  song  of  triumph,  and  the 
reduction  of  our  army  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that 
nothing  is  more  chimerical  than 
any  danger   to  Belgium,   and  that 


the  kingdom  is  as  safe  now  as  in 
the  most  popular  days  of  the  late 
King  Indeed,  already  are  we  ad- 
monished to  repress  our  causeless 
fears,  by  a  reference  to  that  courtly 
letter  of  the  French  Emperor  to  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  Now,  surely,  it 
is  no  sign  of  an  over-suspecting 
nature  not  to  feel  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  those  **  comforting  and 
sustaining  expressions,^'  when  we 
remember  the  formal  denials  which 
emanated  from  the  same  source  on 
the  subject  of  Nice  and  Savoy — 
denials  given  after  the  ratification 
of  a  secret  treaty  at  Plombieres,  by 
which  these  countries  were  ceded 
and  made  over  to  France. 

It  is  not  probable — indeed,  it  is 
highly  improbable — that  France 
will  put  forward,  in  any  open 
shape,  her  pretensions  to  Belgium. 
Indeed,  it  is  £ur  more  likely  that  we 
shall  read  some  very  indignant  re- 
bukes by  the  ^Moniteur'  on  those 
*^  senseless  agitators  who  disturb 
-the  peace  of  states  by  unfounded 
imputations.**  The  high-sounding 
phrases  which  announced  French 
self-denial  in  the  Italian  campaign 
are  yet  in  our  ears.  France  need 
not  shock  the  proprieties  of  Euro- 
pean statesmanship..  She  has  but 
to  wait — to  wait  patiently  on  the 
course  of  events — ^and  the  condition 
of  Belgium  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
offer  her  the  pretext  for  at  least 
an  intervention.  That  the  young 
King  will  be  able  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  which 
divide  the  country  with  any  sem- 
blance of  his  father's  success,  no 
one  presumes  to  hope.    • 

Even  were  he  gifted  with  all  the 
prudential  reserve — all  that  patient 
abstention  which  characterised  the 
late  King,  he  would  be  wanting  in 
that  prestige  which  gave  him  his 
weight  Belgium  could  not — she 
never  attempted  to  disparage  the 
wisdom  which  all  Europe  recog- 
nised and  applauded ;  nor  was  any 
party  in  the  State  strong  enough  to 
set  aside  his  judgment^  or  reverse 
his  decisions. 

Between  the  intolerance  of  the  Ro- 
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man  CaihoHc,  and  the  licence  of  the 
Liberal  party,  the  late  King  held  the 
balance  wit£  a  wisdom  which  cer-* 
tainlj  cannot  be  looked  for  from  a 
young  sovereign,  new  to  the  duties 
of  his  calling,  and  beset  with  the 
difficulties  which  a  state  of  public 
distrust  engenders. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
France  has  ndw  arrived  at  the  posi- 
tion in  Europe  in  which  no  change 
in  the  condition  of  a  state,  no 
compact  of  union,  no  rectification 
of  a  frontier,  can  be  effected  with- 
out her  sanction.  So  far,  indeed, 
has  she  pushed  her  pretensions^ 
that  we  lately  saw  her  justiiying 
the  increase  of  her  own  possessions 
by  conferring  on  the  country  upon 
whose  territoiy  she  had  encroached 
a  portion  of  another  state.  In 
other  words,  she  paid  for  Nice  and 
Savoy  by  the  duchies  of  Tuscany 
and  Modena.  Is  it  very  unreason- 
able, then,  to  suppose  that  Schleswig- 
Holstein  may  now  be  ceded  under 
a  like  compact?  France  owns  the 
territory  of  the  Ring  of  Denmark 
fully  as  much  as  she  owned  that  of 
Leopold  of  Tuscany.  She  has  about 
an  equal  right  to  dispose  of  it 

Prussia  is  more  interested  than 
any  Continental  power  in  the  ex- 
tension of  French  territory  to  the 


north ;  but  Pruftsia  might  be 
brought  td  concur  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium  by  the  bribe  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  M.  Bismarck  was  not  at 
Biarritss  for  nothing;  and  there  is 
a  marvellous  similarity  in  the  apro- 
pos of  '*  the  comforting  letter  "  with 
•the  bland  assurances  given  by  the 
Emperor  to  Lord  Cowley,  when 
asked  his  intentions  on  &e  score 
of  Savoy.  The  disclaimer  pre- 
cedes the  spoliation  by  a  law  as  im* 
mutable  as  that  which  makes  light- 
ning precede  thunder.  If  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium  be  not  in 
danger,  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
people  of  that  country  are  now  in  a 
state  of -unreasoning  and  unreason- 
able panic.  If  Belgium  be  not  men- 
aced, the  Belgians  are  -about  the 
nK>8t  timid  and  apprehensive  citi- 
zens of  Europe ;  for  so  strong  is  the 
conviction  of  impending  change, 
that  vast  numbers  have  already 
transferred  their  capital  to  fordgn 
securities,  and  many  have  made 
pr^arations  for  seeking  shelter  inr 
other  lands. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  life  of 
King  Leopold  was  precious  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  all  who  desire 
that  peace  have  sound  reason  to 
deplore  him. 
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WHAT  WILL  THK  OOYSBNHSNT  DO? 


Thxbx  are  condhlons  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  tropical  dimates  which, 
without  ezactlj  indicatiog  that  a 
tornado  or  an  earthquake  is  com- 
ing, tronhle,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
t«it  alarm,  hoth  man  and  heast. 
When,  the  temperatnre  heins  nn- 
nmallj  dose  and  sultry,  and  the 
aky  without  a  clond,  there  is  heard, 
from  time  to  time,  the  sound  as 
of  thunder  in  the  distance,  people 
look  ahout  them,  ipud  say  that 
things  are  not  quite  as  comfortable 
«8  could  be  wished.  There  may  be 
no  storm  impending  after  all— not 
even  a  waterspout  brewing;  and 
m  an  hour  the  land  or  sea  breeze 
may  spring  up,  giving  health  and 
elasticity  of  spirit  to  all  who 
hreathe  it  But  so  long  as  the  air 
we  inhale  seems  to  come  from  a 
fitniaee,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin 
afarivel  and  refuse  to  do  their  duty, 
the  stoutest-hearted  amongst  us 
would  rather  not  stand  where  he 
doea,  and  is  anxious  that  the  crisis, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shoidd  come 
off  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  polittcal 
oondition  of  England  bore,  till  of 
late,  and  still  ^Mtrs,  though  in  a 
modified    degree,   considerable   re- 
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semblance  to  the  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  Lord  Pd- 
merston,  it  has  been  felt  that  we 
were  probably  entenug  upon  a 
new  phase  in  the  relations  of  par- 
ties towards  one  another.  But 
forasmuch  as  nobody  could  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  which 
events  were  likely  to  take,  the 
attitude  of  all  was  one  rather  of 
expectancy  than  of  vigilance.  On 
both  sides,  likewise,  among  liber- 
als not  less  than  among  Conserva- 
tives, there  was  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  probable 
temper  of  the  new  Parliament. 
The  one  asserted  that  they  had 
achieved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  minority  more  decided  than  had 
ever  supported  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment since  1888.  The  other  af- 
firmed that  this  was  by  no  means 
dear;  because  a  third  part,  at  least, 
of  the  professed  friends  of  Govern- 
ment were  returned  fbr  the  single 
purpose  of  supporting  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Hence  little  was  heard 
on  either  side,  except  an  utterance 
of  the  vaguest  co^ecture,  mixed 
up  with  a  good  deal  from  the 
ministerial    press    which    sounded 
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rerj  like  alarm.  Within  the  last 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  however, 
things  have  a  good  deal  changed. 
On  the  part  of  Government,  indica- 
tions are  given  that  their  policy, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  domestic  af- 
fairs, is  not  to  be  what  it  was.  And 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  confirm 
what  are  assumed  to  be  the  Minis- 
terial resolutions,  great  efforts  are 
made  to  get  up  agitation  in  the 
provinces.  Of  the  agitation  in  the 
provinces  hitherto,  we  confess  that 
we  think  very  little.  It  has  been 
limited  in  its  area,  far  from  hearty 
in  its  tone,  stirred  and  kept  going, 
for  the  most  part,  by  a  Knot  of 
well-known  demagogues;  and,  so 
far  as  the  ends  sought  for  are  con- 
cerned, by  no  means  in  unity  with 
itself.  The  movements  within  the 
Ifinisterial  circle  itself  are  undenia- 
bly more  significative.  The  changes 
effected  in  the  penannel  of  the 
Government,  though  few,  are  re- 
markable. They  show  pretty  plain- 
ly how  the  wind  is  setting;  and 
would  have  sufficed,  had  they  stood 
alone,  to  put  us  on  our  mettle.  But 
they  do  not  stand  alone.  There 
has  come  upon  the  back  of  them 
this  Jamaica  difficulty,  which,  had 
it  occurred  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
day,  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
at  all;  but  which,  hampered  as 
Lord  Russell  is  by  old  ties  with 
the  Dissenters,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
to  him  embarrassing  in  the  ex- 
treme. Indeed,  the  step  which  he 
has  already  taken  in  the  matter  is 
so  false,  and  so  mischievous,  that 
if  his  Administration  survive  it  we 
shall  be  very  much  surprised.  For 
many  more  than  the  conservatives 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
indignant  with  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting an  inquiry,  about  the  pro- 
priety, and  indeed  the  necessity, 
of  which  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  anywhere.  And  if  he  now 
see  reason  to  suspect  that  this  in- 
dignation will  prooably  carry  high- 
mmded  Liber^p,  when  the  day  of 
voting  comes,  into  the  Opposition 
gallery,  then  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  he  wiQ  forestall  the  dai^r 


•by  proposing  measures,  as  soon  as 
the  Houses  meet,  which  will  give 
the  people  of  England  something 
to  think  about,  even  more  likely 
to  excite  them  than  negro  execu- 
tions, or  the  hunting  to  dishonour, 
if  not  to  death,  of  a  colonial  gover- 
nor. Under  these  circumstances 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
not  only  the  nature  of  recent  minis- 
terial changes  in  their  relation  to 
coming  events,  but  the  course 
which, ,  assuming  our  conclusions 
to  be  sound,  it  behoves  all  public 
men  to  adopt,  who  prefer  the 
claims  of  country  to  those  of  party, 
whatever  their  party  may  be. 

We  must  begin  by  looking  back 
a  little  and  setting  ourselves  right 
in  regard  to  the  opinions  which  we 
entertained,  and  certainly  never  af- 
fected to  di^ise,  concernlDg  the 
late  Prime  Minister.  When  Lord 
Palmerston  died  we  did  not  pre- 
tend to  load* his  memory  with 
panegyrics  which  we  never  heaped 
on  him  while  living.  But  we  were 
as  fully  awake  to  his  merits— and 
they  were  many — as  the  most  fbl- 
some  of  his  flatterers,  though  we 
could  not,  at  the  same  time,  shut 
our  eyes  to  his  defects.  Born 
and  bred  in  the  Tory  camo,  going 
over  to  the  Whigs  only  wnen  the 
Tories  destroyed  themselves,  he 
carried  to  his  new  allies  so  much 
of  the  lore  acquired  in  youth  as 
kept  him  from  going  with  them 
further  than  a  certain  point  in 
that  downward  course  which  he 
never  followed  except  reluctantly. 
He  understood  as  well  as  any  man 
of  his  day  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  in  defence  of  them  every- 
thing except  his  own  political 
power  and  infiuence.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  determination  on 
his  part  was  that  the  machine 
worked,  on  the  whole,  well  in  do- 
mestic matters  so  long  as  the  direc- 
tion of  it  lay  with  him.  For  if  he 
made  some  bad  bishops,  he  did  no- 
thing to  separate  the  Church  from 
the  State,  and  reform  of  Parliament 
was  in  liis  hands  a  mere  plaything 
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with  which  to  amiue  the  mob. 
His  TiewB  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
manly,  and  bravely  avowed.  He 
desired  to  have  the  name*  of  Enff- 
l&Dd  everywhere  respected  abroaa, 
aod  for  the  most  part  he  sacoeeded. 
And  he  would  have  sncceeded  to 
tlje  fall,  had  he  better  understood 
the  temper  of  the  country  on  more 
than  one  important  occasion.  But 
more  than  once  there  came  in 
between  him  and  real  greatness 
that  luve  of  power,  that  fear  of 
breaking  up  a  rickety  Adminis- 
tration, which  more  or  leea  kept 
him  in  leading-strings  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  his  Premier- 
ship. There  were  those  among  his 
colleat^ues  who  told  him  that,  if 
he  pursued  his  own  wise  policy, 
be  must  do  so  without  them; 
and  rather  than  see  them  go  into 
opposition  he  yielded  convictions 
which  were  as  settled  as  they  were 
statesmanlike.  A  man  so  wedded 
to  office,  BO  little  self-reliant  when 
great  occasions  arose,  could  not 
command  our  respect,  as  he  appears 
to  have  commanded  that  of  many 
for  whose  opinion  we  entertain  the 
greatest  deference.  Yet  we  feel 
equally  with  them  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  death,  occurring  when  it 
did,  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
coantry.  In  his  grave  lies  buried, 
to  all  appearance,  whatever  ele- 
ments of  Conservatism  existed  to 
any  practical  purpose  within  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  at 
the  head.  And  now  the  only 
chance  for  the  country  turns  upon 
the  issue  of  the  coming  struggle, 
which  is  to  determine  whether  it 
shall  again  place  itself  under  the 
control  of  a  really  conservative 
Government,  or  drift  away  gradu- 
ally and  helplessly  into  pure  demo- 
cracy. 

Lookmg  next  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Cabinet  over  which  Lord  Pal- 
nierston  presided,  and  to  the  fore- 
most place  in  which  Lord  Bussell 
has  succeeded,  we  find  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  Conservatism  in  its  in- 
dividual members.     Unfortunately, 


however,  the  Conservative  leaven  is 
most  ample  in  the  noblemen  arid 
gentlemen  whose  opinions  carry 
with  them  the  least  weight,  and 
who  are,  therefore^  the  least  dis- 
posed to  assert  their  own  opinions. 
These  know,  that  whatever  prestige 
belongs  to  them,  belongs  to  tiiem 
in  virtue  of  their  office ;  and  that  if 
they  resigned  to-morrow,  no  human 
being,  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
would  either  grieve  or  rejoice.  Still, 
so  long  as  Lord  Palmerston  lived, 
they  formed  the  backbone  of  his 
Administratfon.  On  •all  questions 
about  which  he  was  resolute,  they 
voted  with  him;  and  their  votes 
enabled  him,  generally  speaking, 
to  dictate  its  policy  to  the  Cabinet. 
For  it  happens  in  Cabinets,  as  in 
vestries  and  in  private  families,  that 
though  there  may  be  members  of 
each  who  think  apart,  on  most 
subjects,  from  their  acknowledged 
leader,  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  feel  disposed  to  make  every 
battle  of  opinion  a  battle  ad  ex- 
trema.  It  is  only  when  some  point 
involving  great  and  immediate  con- 
sequences comes  under  discussion — 
such  as  a  question  of  war  or  peace, 
or  a  financial  operation  calculated 
to  tell  upon  the  credit  of  tlie  coun- 
try— ^that  the  most  spirited  and  de- 
termined member  of  an  Administra- 
tion refuses,  point  blank,  to  follow 
his  leader.  Of  this  nature  were 
the  proposed  acknowledgment  of 
Southern  independence,  the  armed 
support  of  Denmark,  and  the  repeal 
or  continuance  of  the  paper-duties. 
On  all  of  these,  the  opposition  in  the 
Cabinet  prevailed  over  the  Prime 
Minister,  because  he  chose  rather 
to  yield  against  his  judgment  thim 
to  force  certain  of  his  colleagues  to 
a  resignation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Beform,  though 
adiiitted  by  every  section  in  the 
Cabinet  to  be  an  important  one, 
was,  during  the  «z  years  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  tenure  of  office,  quiet- 
ly passed  by.  Kobody  cared  to 
press  it  in  opposition  to  the  weU« 
known   wishes   of  his   ohief;    for 
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'if  he  had  pressed  it  to  a  divi- 
sion,  the  diTision  would  have  gone 
against  him.  We  are  not  prepared 
tb  wj  that  Kr.  IGlner  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Yilliers,  and  latterlj,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Gladstone  likewise,  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  this  state  of 
things.  We  belieye  the  contrary  to 
have  been  the  case :  but  they  were 
content  to  wait  till  time  shoald 
remove  ont  of  their  way  an  obstacle 
which,  had  they  ventured  in  sach 
a  qnarrel  forcibly  to  override  it, 
might  have  proved  too  strong  for 
them.  • 

Time  has,  in  this  ren)eot,  done 
its  work,  and  Lord  ralmerston, 
having  snrvived  Jnst  Ions  enough 
to  throw  the  weight  of  his  name 
into  the  soale  at  tiie  general  elec- 
tion, goes  to  his  rest  His  Cabinet 
survives  him — ^the  old  body  in  all 
its  parts,  with  a  new  head.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  Cabinet 
consisting  maimy  of  nobodies,  pre- 
sided over  bv  an  experienced  states- 
man, who  hated  change  for  the 
sake  of  change,  and  wno,  having 
achieved  the  great  purpose  of  a 
long  life,  desired  to  e^Joy  in  peace 
what  he  had  bravely  won:  it  is 
quite  another  to  have  at  the  head 
of  the  same  Administration  a  noble- 
man battered  and  riven  by  a  life- 
long war  of  party-strife;  who  has 
risen  and  fallen,  over  and  over 
again,  and  rests  his  fiune  entirely 
upon  the  &ot  that,  six-and-thirty 
years  ago,  he  helped  to  concoct  and 
to  pass  into  law  a  p^^X  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Beiorm.  8uch  a 
statesman  cannot  well  be  other 
than  a  man  of  one  idea — a  Par- 
liamentary Reformer  and  nothing 
else — ^who  finds  it  impossible  to 
let  well  alone  without  losing  the 
only  hold  which  he  ever  had 
upon  pnblic  confidence.  Now, 
Lord  Russell  is  ezactlv  a  states- 
man of  this  calibre.  If  he  b#not 
engaged  in  making  changes,  he 
is  nothing.  Over  and  over  again 
he  has  already  done  his  part  to 
improve  upon  the  measure  which, 
on  its  first  introduction,  he  eulo- 
gised as  anticipating,  by  its  magni- 


tude and  fhlnesa,  all  possible  re- 
quirements in  time  coming.  And 
so  entirely  in  earnest  has  he  shown 
himself  in  the  work,  that  when 
last  thwarted — ^thwarted  where  he 
counted  on  support — he  burst  into 
tears,  not  metaphorical  but  real 
tears,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Ko 
doubt  Earl  Russell  is  older,  and  we 
hope  wiser  than  he  was,  when  he 
made  that  pitiable  exhibition  of 
himself;  and  having  for  the  third 
time  reached  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that,  at  the  mature  age  of 
seventy-four,  he  might  be  better 
pleased  to  govern  the  country  as  it 
is,  than  plunge  into  the  turmoil  of 
fresh  party  contests.  But  however 
natural  this  supposition,  it  is  not 
in  unison  with  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  man.  Lord  Russell  must  be 
always  doing  something,  and  some- 
thing new;  he  cannot  stand  still 
on  ground  gained,  nor  allow  the 
country  to  stand  still  for  a  moment. 
His  unfortunate  reference  to  the 
resting-place  in  Glencroe  put  all 
his  popularity  in  Jeopardy,  and  he 
hastened  to  republish  an  old  bad 
book,  and  to  prefix  to  it  a  dis- 
sertation as  full  of  fallacies  as  it 
is  IndifTerently  written,  in  order  to 
explain  that  he  did  not  mean  what 
he  said — ^that  he  is  Just  as  impa- 
tient of  repose  as  he  ever  was,  and 
that  he  would  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  again  throwing  the 
country  into  the  agonies  of  a  con- 
stitutional struggle, — ^that  is  to  say, 
if  he  should  be  lu^le  to  do  so. 

The  reception  given  to  his  hro- 
ckare  by  the  real  intellect  of  the 
country  was  disappointing  enon^. 
Reasonable  people,  Whigs  as  well 
as  Tories,  thought  that  he  would 
have  done  well  to  let  the  dead  lie 
in  their  graves.  The  more  violent 
of  the  newspapers,  especially  of 
the  Radical  newspapers,  took  it  up, 
however;  and  as  what  is  written 
in  newspapers  makes  a  greater  ap- 
parent stir  than  the  dispasnonate 
opinions  of  senMble  people,  Lord 
Russell  is  doubtless  persuaded  that 
the  old  game  of  change  is  still  open 
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to  him.  Henoe,  we  presume,  his 
sDziety  to  make  known,  through 
that  promising  soion  of  the  house 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Amberley,  that  he 
is  quite  in  earnest  in  eating  his 
own  words.  ^^Best  and  be  &ank- 
fol'*  does  not  mean  rest  and  be 
thankful;  it  means  bide  yoor 
time,  keep  your  own  counsel,  do 
nothing  rashly;  bnt  be  ready,  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  of  kicking  up  a  row,  to  aeize 
that  opportunity.  The  opportunity 
comes  or  is  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Paknerston,  not  while  the 
HoDses  are  sitting,  but  before  they 
meet  for  the  first  time.  If  it  had 
been  left  to  Lord  Bussell  to  deter- 
mine his  own  chance,  he  could  have 
desired  nothing  so  much  in  his  own 
iaroar  as  this ;  for  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  recon- 
stmct  a  government  and  remodel  a 
policy  at  any  time  during  the  recess 
than  when  Parliament  is  actually 
sitting.  And  if  the  occasion  arise 
to  effect  these  objects  immediate- 
ly after  such  a  general  election  as 
that  which  the  country  last  went 
through,  the  minister  who  fails  to 
a^JQSt  matters  so  as  to  suit  his  own 
parpoees  must  be  wanting  both  in 
tact  and  foresight  Whether  Lord 
BosseD  has  exhibited  these  qualities 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  perwnnel 
of  his  Administration,  will  best  ap- 
petf  when  he  deTelops  his  general 
policy,  and  invites  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation  to  affirm  it.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  looking  to  the 
antecedents  of  his  new  colleagues, 
as  to  the  basis  of  the  policy  to  be 
developed. 

There  were  introduced  into  the 
AdminisTxation  after  Lord  Palmer- 
atones  death  first  one  new  Cabinet 
Minister  (tl)e  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs),  and  two  Minis- 
ters of  a  second  order  (a  new  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department,  and  a  new  Vioe^Presi- 
deot  of  the  Board  of  Trade}!  There 
were  removed  from  the  Adminis- 
tration at  the  same  time  two  mem- 
bera,  not  being  Cabinet  Ministers — 
the  Qiief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and 


the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Lord  Clarendon  snoceed^ 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  vice  Lord 
Bussell,  who  becomes  First  Lord* 
of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  Goschen,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, went  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  yice  Mr.  Hutt  dis- 
missed; Mr.  Ohlcheater  Forteecue 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  sent 
about  his  business;  and  Mr.  For- 
ster,  the  member  for  Bradford,  took 
Mr.  Fortescue's  place  at  the  Colo-* 
nial  Office.  For  some  weeks  there 
was  no  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  place  seemed 
to  be  kept  open  as  a  sort  of 
lure,  being  offered,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Lord  Stanley— an  ex- 
traordinary admission  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  who 
could  not  find  among  the  members 
of  his  own  party  any  one  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  burden.  Lord 
Stanley  refusing,  as  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  do,  Mr. 
Bright  is  understood  to  have  been 
next  sounded.  But  Mr.  Bright's  de- 
mands proved  too  exorbitant,  and 
his  furious  speech  at  Bradford  still 
sent  its  echoes  through  the  land,  to 
the  horror  and  dismay  of  the  whole 
Whig  faction.  The  idea  of  coal- 
escing with  Mr.  Bright  was  in  con- 
sequence abandoned;  and  rumours 
got  into  circulation  of  communica- 
tions opened  with  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
Horsman,  and  even  with  Lord  Elcho. 
Whether  these  rested  on  any  foun-- 
dation  of  fact  we*  do  not  undertake 
to  say.  They  died  out,  however, 
as  had  done  the  gossip,  veritable  as 
it  was,  about  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Bright.  And  now,  at  last,  after  many 
days  of  anxiety  and  speculation,  Mr. 
Groschen  is  suddenly  advanced,  from 
the  subordinate  office  which  was 
thought  good  enough  for  him  as  a 
starting-point,  to  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  iJuchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  If  this  ar- 
rangement please  the  supporters  of 
the  Government,  we,  who  neither 
support  nor  trust  the  Government, 
cannot  have  a  word  to  say  against 
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it^  It  paases  a  far  heayier  sentence 
of 'condemnation  npon  Mr.  Layard, 
Lord  Hartington,  and  other  minor 
members  of  the  Administration, 
than  any  which  the  bitterest  of  their 
political  opponents  ever  passed  npon 
them.  Not  years  of  experience  in 
the  details  of  pnblio  business — not 
their  eloquence  in  debate  nor  their 
fidelity  to  their  leaders — ^give  them 
any  claim,  it  appears,  to  advance- 
ment in  the  line  of  their  profes^ 
non.  They  make  very  good  backs, 
very  tmstworthy  and  hard-work- 
ing sabordinates ;  but  as  to  mov- 
ing them  on  to  superior  places, 
and  making  them  sharers  in  the 
honours,  emoluments,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Cabinet — ^that  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  thought  of.  They 
have  neither  character  nor  training 
for  the  -situation.  If  Mr.  Layard, 
with  his  brnsqueness  and  acknow- 
ledged ability,  submit  to  this 
slight,  he  is  scarcely  made  up  of 
the  materials  which  we  believe  to 
be  interwoven  in  his  constitution. 
If  the  slight  fail  to  rankle  in  the 
aristocratic  bosom  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton — ^if  the  ducal  house  of  Devon- 
shire, and  the  old  Whig  families  in 
general,  take  it  patientiy,  or  silently 
acquiesce  in  it — ^then  WTiiggery,  as  a 
power  in  the  State,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  defunct.    But  this  is  not 

an. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  order 
to  conciliate  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  abrupt  dis- 
*  missal  firom  the  Irish  Se^etary- 
ship,  the  DuchyT>f  Lancaster  was 
offered  to  him,  without  a  seat  in 
the  Oabinet.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  Lord  Russell,  in  con- 
ducting the  negotiation,  explained 
that,  for  certain  reasons  assigned, 
it  was  determined  not  at  the  pre- 
sent Juncture  to  make  the  Duchy 
a  Cabinet  office.  But  the  Duchy 
being  in  itself  a  sinecure,  Sir 
Robert,  like  a  man  of  spirit  and 
sense,  declined  a  post  which,  thus 
shorn  of  its  dignity,  could  be  covet- 
ed only  for  the  sake  of  the  salary 
attached  to  it.  The  red  ribbon  was 
^en   ofBsred,  and  accepted  rather 


as  a  sort  of  outward  token  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  let  personal 
feeling  run  away  with  him.  than 
for  any  importance  which  he  at- 
tached to  the  decoration,  honour- 
able as  it  doubtless  is.  out  what 
will  Sir  Robert  Peel  say  now?  and 
what  will  not  only  Sir  lELobert  Peel's 
friends  think,  but  all  honourable 
men  on  either  side  of  the  House 
think,  of  a  Minister  who  could  first 
stoop  to  cajole  an  ancient  colleague 
thus  disingenuously,  and  then  insult 
him  afterwards  by  falsifying  his  own 
statements?  Sir  Robert  P^l,  we 
presume,  can  no  longer  keep  on 
any  terms  with  a  ministry  which 
has  played  him  this  trick;  and  Sir 
Robert's  feelings  being  shared  by 
others  who  hate  wrong,  on  whom- 
soever perpetrated,  and  despise  cun- 
ning, -however  adroit  and  for  the 
moment  successful,  the  chances  are 
that,  when  the  day  of  division 
comes,  this  dirty  little  act  will  cost 
the  Government  more  votes  than 
they  can  conveniently  spare.  Aa 
to  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsman,  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne, '  and  Lord  Elcho, 
their  connection  with  the  so-callea 
Liberal  party  is  ended,  we  presume, 
once  and  for  ever.  They  are  all 
able  and  useful  men,  whose  general 
policy  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the 
present  Opposition  than  of  any  sec- 
tion in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  Their 
course  is.  therefore,  obvious  enough ; 
and  we  snail  be  very  much  surprised 
if  they  do  not  enter  upon  it  at  once, 
and  pursue  it  with  equal  benefit  to 
their  country  and  to  themselves. 

To  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  a  place  in  a  Whig 
Cabinet  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection.  Lord  Clarendon  is  in 
name  a  Whig — ^in  point  of  feeling 
and  principle  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
Conservative.  Circumstances,  and 
the  allc^ance  due  to  party,  may 
carry  him  farther  on  some  points 
than  his  judgment  approves;  but 
there  is  no  touch  of  Radicalism 
about  him;  he  could  not  endorse 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Forster  at  Brad- 
ford, of  Mr.  Bright  at  Manchester, 
nor  even  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  at  Hall- 
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fax.  Lord  Clarendon,  indeed,  is 
one  of  those  Whigs  with  whom, 
when  the  day  for  fnsion  arrives. 
the  most  honest  and  resolnte  of 
Conservatives  might  readily  con-< 
sent  to  coalesce.  But  Lord  Claren- 
don is  scarcely  the  man,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  to  direct 
the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
Facile,  gentlemanlike,  loaUi  to  of- 
fend, far  more  to  wonnd.  Lord 
Clarendon  is  jost  as  likely  to  carry 
the  doctrine  of  conciliation  too 
far,  as  his  immediate  predecessor 
was  given  to  not  carrying  it  far 
enough.  Instead  of  letters  of  ad- 
Tioe  so  expressed  as  to  read  very 
like  letters  of  admonition  if  not  of 
threatening,  we  shall  probably  have, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  foreign 
Governments  assared  that  thongh 
England  may  regret  their  medi- 
tate wrongs,  especially  the  threat- 
ened outrages  of  powerful  on 
weaker  States,  she  can  never  think 
of  interfering  with  them.  And 
should  our  cousins  across  the  At- 
lantic find  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing their  demands  for  compensa- 
tion in  the  Alabama  case,  or  of 
asserting  their  daim  to  St.  Juan, 
or  even  to  Vancouver  Island,  it 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  be  put  off 
with  remonstrances  so  gently  and 
delicately  enunciated  as  to  en- 
courage them  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  force  us  into 
a  war,  which  a  little  more  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary might  have  averted.  We  do 
not  say  positively  that  these  things 
will  oome  to  pass.  We  only,  ar-. 
gning  &om  the  past  to  the  future, 
aasiune  that  they  are  very  likely  to 
come  to  pass.  But  Lord  Clarendon, 
like  Lord  Russell,  is  older  now  than 
he  was  when  the  last  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  showing  how 

Smtle  he  is,  and  he  wrote  well  to 
r.  Adams.  Let  us  hope  that  he, 
too,  is  wiser.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  we  repeat  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Foreign  OfiSce  can 
offend   nobody.     Looking    to    the 


bulk  of  the  statesmen  who  lead 
the  party  to  which  he  professes  to 
belong,  a  Whig  Prime  Minister 
could  scarcely  have  made  a  better 
choice. 

The  case  is  very  different  when 
we  come  to  ask  ourselves  why  Mr. 
Forster  should  have  succeeded  Mr. 
Fortescue  in  the  Colonial  Office; 
why  Mr.  Goschen  should  have  first 
displaced  Mr.  Hutt  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  then  gone  to  the 
Duchy;  and  why  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  should  have  taken  the 
place  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr.  For- 
ster, Mr.  Gk)schen,  and  Mr.  Chi- 
chester Fortescue  are  all  able  men 
in  their  way.  As  a  speaker,  as  a 
writer,  as  a  scholar,  and  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of 
trade,  Mr.  Goschen  is  infinitely 
superior  to  Mr.  Hutt ;  and  Mr.  For- 
tescue's  talents,  whether  as  brilliant 
as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the 
reverse,  are  at  all  events  more* 
under  the  control  of  sober  judg- 
ment. But  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Mr. 
Gk)6chen,  equally  with  Mr.  Forster, 
represent  certain  fixed  ideas  not 
hitherto  developed,  at  least  de* 
cidedly,  in  any  Government  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  en- 
deavoured to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  No  doubt  two  of  them 
are  outside  the  Cabinet,  and  one, 
Mr.  Forster,  must  of  necessity  play 
second  fiddle  in  debate;  the  chief 
of  his  department  being,  like  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  if  Mr.  Forster  must  of  necessity, 
on  questions  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration, take  his  tone  from  Mr.  Card- 
well,  he  is  quite  as  free  as  the  new 
Cabinet  Minister  to  follow  his  own 
line  in  matters  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  empire.  Now,  both 
he  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  never 
made  a  secret  of  the  views  which 
they  entertain  on  points  more  im- 
portant by  far  than  any  questions 
of  mere  trade  or  colonial  admin- 
istration. Their  reputation,  in- 
deed, whatever  it  may  be,  rests 
mainly  upon  the  vigour  with 
which  they  have  enunciated  these 
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Tiews.  It  is  therefore  fUsur  to  oon-^ 
dnde  that  the  Minister  who  se- 
lects them  'to  he  his  ooUeagaes  in 
office,  is  prepared  on  these  special 
points  to  make  common  cause  -with 
them.  There  is,  to  he  sure,  anotl^er 
point  of  view  from  which  this  trs^s- 
action  may  be  regarded.  Lord 
Bnssell  may  intend  to  do  with  them 
what  Lord  Palmerston  did  with  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  and  foiled  to  do 
with  Mr.  Oobden.  He  may  propose 
to  mnzzle  them.  But  this  is  a 
theory  which  we  cannot  a4X)ept,  for 
two  reasons.  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Forster  are  not  men  to  be  mnzzled, 
and  Lord  Bnssell  has  too  little 
tact  to  lay  plans  for  muzzling  any- 
body. We  believe  that  they  have 
become  members  of  Lord  BusselVs 
Administration  on  the  dear  under- 
standing that  he  is  prepared  to  go 
as  far  as  they  desire  him  to  go  in 
reforming  both  the  Universi^  of 
Oxford  and  the  electoral  system  of 
the  country. 

Turning  next  to  Sir  Bobert  PeePs 
4i8mi88al  and  the  transfer  of  Mr. 
Fortescue  from  the  Colonial  Office 
to  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  we  find 
an  indication  of  coming  events  in 
that  incident  quite  as  dear  as  in 
the  recent  appointment  to  office  of 
Mr.  Gbschen  and  Mr.  Forster.  Sir 
Bobert  Fed  was  no  favourite  with 
the  Bomish  hierardiy  of  Ireland. 
He  began  his  career  with  snubbing 
and  putting  them  in  their  proper 
place;  he  never  to  the  last  dis- 
guised his  respect  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  his  determin- 
ation to  support  it,  as  far  as  he 
could,  in  its  rights  and  property. 
Mr.  Fortescue,  on  the  contrary,  is 
one  of  those  statesmen  who  make 
no  secret  of  their  hostility  to  the 
Irish  Church.  Wherever  he  goes, 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
will  be  no  peace  in  Irdand  till  that 
nuisance  is  abated;  and  on  the 
memorable  occasion  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone broke  loose,  contradicting  all 
the  recorded  principles  of  his  former 
life,  Mr.  Fortescue  was  the  most  vehe- 
ment among  those  who  cheered  the 
dedaration.      Here,   then,    in    the 


reconstruction  of  the  Ministry — if 
the  expression  be  allowable  where 
so  little  in  the  way  of  reconstruction 
has  been  done— 'We  have  pretty  good 
evidence  of  what  the  country  may 
expect,  provided  Lord  Bussell  find 
that  there  is  sufficient  weight  of 
opinion  in  his  favour  out  of  doors 
to  justify  his  proposing  to  Parlia- 
ment certain  measures  of  radical 
change.  Without  proposing  such 
measures,  he  knows  as  well  as  we 
do  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
tain office  six  roonUis  after  Parlia- 
ment meets.  We  may,  therefore, 
lay  our  account  with  these  three 
great  moves  at  the  outset — a  bill 
for  dtering  and  improving  the 
system  on  which  members  are 
dected  for  the  House  of  Commons ; 
a  bill  for  further  reforming  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland; 
and  probably,  though  not  perhaps 
so  inunediately,  a  bill  for  ^ectin^ 
certain  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  management  of  the  Univerdties 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Postponing  for  a  month  the  con- 
sideration of  University  Beform, 
and  Uie  reform  or  abolition  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland,  it 
appears  to  us  that  we  shall  best 
consult  our  readers^  convenience, 
as  well  as  do  the  largest  measure  of 
justice  to  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance,  if  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion on  the  present  occasion  exdu- 
uvely  to  the  subject  of  Parliament* 
ary  Beform.  Not  that  we  can  pre- 
tend, in  dealing  with  a  question 
so  stale,  to  bring  forward  any  argu- 
ment which  shaU  have  the  slightest 
origindity  about  it.  All  that  can 
be  sdd  in  favour  or  agdnst  the 
abstract  justice  of  the  claims  ad- 
vanced by  Beformers  calling  them-^ 
sdves  statesmen,  and  treated  as 
suchj  has  been  said  in  and  out  of 
Parlument  scores  of  times  dready. 
But  what  we,  and  those  who  think 
as  we  do,  have  to  consider  at  this 
moment  is,  not  so  much  the  argu- 
ments of  men  like  Lord  Bussell, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Gk)8chen,  Mr. 
Forsteri  and  Mr.  Bright,  as  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  properly  so  called, 
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ia  regard  to  the  point  at  issae.  For 
wbateyer  maybe  oar  private  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  wisdom  or  folij 
of  poflBible  changes,  the  history  of 
the  past,  if  it  has  tanght  ns  any- 
thing, teaches  this,  that  when  the 
nation  sets  its  heart  on  change— 
whether  it  affect  a  chnroh,  the  oon- 
stitotion  of  Parliament^  or  the  sta- 
bility of  a  dynasty  —  change  will 
oome.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1880-81 
was  not,  according  to  onr  mind, 
nor  according  to  the  minds  of 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  that  day,  a  wise 
measare.  We  therefore  resisted  it 
with  all  the  eloquence  and  force 
of  reason  which  we  could  bring  to 
bear.  Bnt  eloquence  and  force  of 
reason  are  of  small  avail  against  the 
will  of  a  people  spontaneously  de- 
dared,  and  the  Reform  Bill  was 
canied,  as  we  trust  and  believe  that 
no  other  reform  bill  will  be  carried 
in  time  coming.  Now  it  is  quite  in 
Mr.  Bright's  way,  and  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Beale,  and  even  of  the  poor 
Chartists  whom  Mr.  Beale's  meeting 
^ected  with  so  little  ceremony  from 
6t.  Martin's  Hall,  to  affirm  that  a 
^«at  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  is  the  thing  on  which  the 
heart  of  the  people  is  set.  But  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Beale  cannot  expect 
that,  till  they  are  convinced  of  that 
Act,  either  the  Tories  or  the  mode- 
rate Liberals  will  yield  up  their 
own  judgments,  and  vote  for  meas- 
ures which  appear  to  them  uncalled 
for  and  pregnant  with  danger.  The 
question,  therefore,  for  us  mainly  to 
eondder  is,  Oan  it  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  set  on 
Parliamentary  Reform — ^in  other 
words,  have  the  people  of  England 
eo  spoken  out,  or  are  they  likely  so 
to  speak  out,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  any  reasonable  man's  mind  re- 
garding the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
which  prevails  on  that  subject  ?  Let 
OS  compare,  before  golDff  further, 
the  signs  of  the  times  as  they  roani- 
£Mted  themselves  before  and  during 
the  Parliamentary  struggle  five*and- 
thirty  years  ago,  with  what  ia  patent 
DOW,  and  wifi,  unless  we  be  mis- 


taken, become  still  more  patent  a 
few  weeks  hence.  If  there  shall 
be  found  such  a  similarity  between 
them  as  to  lead  to  the  same  infer* 
ences  respecting  the  people's  will, 
then  the  less  we  talk  of  resisting 
or  even  criticising  the  Ministeriiu 
measure,  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
better.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  their 
characteristics  are  different,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  moderate  men, 
by  whatever  party  name  they  may 
be  called,  to  commit  themselves  to 
nothing,  but  to  wait  patiently  till 
they  see  what  it  is  that  the  Minis- 
ters propose  to  do,  and  to  support, 
or  reject,  or  modify  the  sclieme, 
calmly  and  without  either  prejudice 
or  needless  alarm,  upon  its  own 
merits. 

From  1826,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
died,  up  to  1880,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  resigned,  the  state  of 
this  country,  and  the  relations  of 
parties,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
were  as  little  satis£Eustory  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Great  distress 
prevailed,  first  in  the  mannfactur* 
mgy  and  afterwards  in  the  agricultu- 
ral districts.  The  operatives  were 
in  such  a  state  of  destitution  that 
collections  were  made  for  them, 
uoder  the  authority  of  a  king's  let- 
ter, in  every  church  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  by-and-by,  when  the  turn  of 
the  agriculturists  came,  farmers  be- 
came bankrupt,  couutry  gentlemen 
sold  their  estates,  and  the  labour- 
ing people,  thrown  for  subsistence 
on  their  parishes,  fell  into  a  state  of 
something  very  like  rebellion.  When 
thrashing-machines  were  broken 
by  mobs  in  open  day,  and  stacks 
and  farm-buildings  set  on  fire  at 
night,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  minds 
of  men  became  unsettled ;  for  what 
had  heretofore  been  the  Conserva- 
tive portion  of  society  appeared  at 
last  to  have  changed  its  nature,  and 
become  as  uneasy  and  imflammable 
as  the  most  inflammable  of  raanufao- 
turing  districts.  It  was  a  truly  for- 
midable state  of  things. 

He  who  writes  history  will  say, 
and  say  truly,  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  in  those  days  originated 
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in  causes  'which  no  Gbvernment 
conld  control.  But  the  sufferers 
themselves  were  not  to  be  persaad- 
ed  of  this,  and,  naturally  enough, 
blamed  their  rulers  and  clamoured 
for  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
clamour  abated  e»  times  improved. 
But  just  as  the  times  were  beginning 
to  improve  begap  that  schism  in 
the  Tory  camp  which  ended  in 
the  break-up  of  the  party  into 
fragments.  The  Duke  took  office 
in  1828,  knowing  that  the  Can- 
ning section  of  his  own  people  bore 
him  no  good  will,  and  he  alienated 
the  Eldon  and  King^s  party  by  pass- 
ing his  measure  of  Catholic  emaoci- 
gation.  The  Whigs  always  bore 
im  a  special  grudge,  and  by  the 
Radicals  he  was  detested.  Just  at 
that  time  occurred  the  three  glori- 
ous days  of  July,  with  all  that 
followed  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
And  while  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land was  agitated  by  what  the  Con- 
tinent was  going  through,  George 
lY.  died.  But  for  this  last  event  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Duke 
might  have  outlived,  as  Minister, 
the  unpopularity  of  which  he  was 
then  the  object  The  death  of  the 
King,  however,  forced  on  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  and  all 
parties  and  sections  of  parties  com- 
bined against  him.  The  elections 
proved  adverse.  The  angry  Tories 
took  up  the  cry  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  the  Whig?  worked  it, 
when  raised,  to  their  own  ends. 
There  was  a  frenzy  in  the  land 
which  carried  all  before  it;  and 
amid  the  burning  of  Bristol,  the 
sack  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  the 
mobbiog  of  the  Great  Duke,  and 
the  threat  of  swamping  the  Lords, 
the  bill  of  1882  was  carried. 

Compare  all  this  with  the  state 
of  public  feeling  at  the  present 
moment,  and  say  what  resemblance 
there  is  between  them.  For  the 
last  six  years  the  Liberal  party  has 
governed  the  country  after  their 
own  fashion.  They  tell  us  through 
the  newspapers,  and  in  their  election 
and  other  speeches,  that  the  conn- 
try  was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is 


now.  Trade^  has  developed,  and  is 
developing  its  energies  more  and 
more  every  day.  Taxation  is  re- 
duced. If  the  necessaries  of  life  be 
dearer,  including  bread  and  meat, 
die  luxuries  which  come  within  tJie 
reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich  are  far  cheaper  than  they  used 
to  be.  Good  tea  is  to  be  had  for 
two  shillings  instead  of  six  shil- 
lings the  pound.  Tobacco  coats 
about  half  what  it  once  did. 
Even  the  cotton-famine  has  proved 
powerless  to  occasion  in  Lanca- 
shire distress,  and  its  usual  accom- 
paniment, discontent ;  and  now  that 
the  American  civil  war  is  at  an  end, 
hands  enough  cannot  be  found  to 
keep  the  mills  going.  Wages,  too, 
have  risen,  and  are  rising,  and, 
what  is  n^re,  skilled  workmen  do 
far  less  in  the  shape  of  a  day's 
work  than  used  to  be  expected  of 
them.  Shops  close  early,  that  shop- 
men and  shopwomen  may  have  time 
to  improve  their  minds.  ,  The 
Whigs  say  that  these  are  the  fruits  of 
thirty  years  of  Liberal  government. 
We  are  of  a  different  opinion.  But 
if  the  Whigs  be  right  and  we 
wrong,  why  disturb  a  state  of 
afbirs  which  has  worked  so  favoura- 
bly ?  Why  call  a  man  who  is  con- 
fessedly well  an  invalid,  and  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  going  into  a  de- 
cline? The  answer  to  this  question 
comes  pat  enough.  Lord  Russell 
feels  that  his  own  influence  and 
that  of  his  party  is  on  the  wane, 
and  rather  than  see  it  die  out  al- 
together, he  is  ready  to  act  over 
again,  and,  as  he  hopes,  to  better 
purpose,  the  great  game  of  five-and- 
thirty  years  a^o. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  the 
most  bitter  Whig  living,  that  one 
great  purpose  of  the  bill  of  1881 
was  to  create  a  constituency  which 
should  be  neither  Tory  nor  Radical, 
and  therefore  disposed  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  Revolution 
families.  To  this  class  the  occu- 
pants of  ten -pound  houses,  espe- 
cially in  the  metropolitan  districts 
and    in    the    large    manufacturing 
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tomoui,  were  sapposed  chiefly  to 
belong.  Among  them  we  find  the 
strength  of  the  Dissenting  interest. 
Not  that  all  ten-poand  house- 
holders really  are  Dissenters^far 
from  it.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  love  their  Ohorch,  and  wonld 
do  all  that  in  them  lay  to  support 
it;  hnt  the  authors  of  the  Beform 
Bill  of  1831  thought  otherwise,  and 
into  their  hands,  hy  the  measure  of 
1832,  was  the  greater  share  of  the 
'  political  influence  of  the  country 
thrown.  It  was  a  sort  of  paction 
entered  into,  directly  on  one  nde, 
indirectly  on  the  other,  to  this 
effect:  **We  give  you  the  right 
to  return  members  to  Parliament 
on  the  understanding  that,  dislik- 
ing equally  old  Toryism  and  mob 
rule,  you  will  keep  us,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bevolution  fam- 
ilies, in  place  and  power.  And  so 
long  as  you  adhere  to  what  we 
assume  to  be  your  part  in  this  bar- 
gain, you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
we  shall  do  nothing  to  dilute  your 
power,  by  forcing  you  to  share  it 
with  the  classes  under  you.'* 

Having  settled  this  point,  and 
assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
the  Whigs,  with  that  religious  futh 
in  themselves  vhioh.  seems  to  be 
a  portion  of  their  nature,  stuck  to 
their  places  amid  many  failures. 
Nether  the  known  dislike  to  them 
which  William  lY.  evinced,  as  ex* 
emplifled  in  his  summary  dismis- 
sal of  the  Oabinet  in  1835,  nor 
the  apparent  willingness  of  the 
country  to  accept  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Administration  when  a  pal- 
try bed-chamber  intrigue  inter- 
fered to  baulk  it  —  neither  of 
these  incidents  appears  to  have 
shaken  the  £uth  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  On  the  contrary,  they 
tended  rather  to  confirm  it ;  and  so 
long  as  it  remained  in  vigour,  we 
never  heard  a  word  from  them  of 
the  policy  or  necessity  of  a  new 
Beform  Bill.  But  the  triumphant 
majority  at  the  elections  of  1842, 
and  the  irresistible  evidence  subse* 
qnently  afforded,  that  so  long  as 
uey  remained  true  to  themselves, 


the  Tories  were  as  bure  of  keeping 
their  place  under  the  new  order  of 
things  as  they  had  been  under  the 
old,  opened  the  eyes  of  our  friends 
the  Whigs,  and  showed  them  the 
reality  of  tiieir  position.  There  was 
fieur  more  of  a  Oonservative  spirit 
among  the  ten-pound  householders 
in  boroughs,  and  among  the  copy- 
holders and  fifty-pound  tenants  in 
counties,  than  tJie  framers  of  the 
Act  of  1882  had  given  them  credit 
for;  and  this  was  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that,  when  the  men  who  had 
lifted  them  into  power  came  to  be 
tried  on  their  own  merits,  eveiu  the 
ten-pounders  and  the  copyholders 
deserted  them.  The  middle  classes 
preferred  good  government  and  a 
flourishing  revenue  under  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  to  bad  government  and  a 
revenue  continually  falling  off  under 
Lord  John  BusseU.  What  was 
now  to  be  done?  To  sit  down 
contented  with  the  situation  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  but  to  raise  once  more 
the  cry  which  had  done  them 
so  much  excellent  service  before, 
and  to  ride  back,  if  they  could, 
into  office  upon  the  wings  of  the 
tempest  which  they  hoped* to  ex- 
cite. Had  the  Tories  only  been 
true  to  themselves— had  Peel  either 
stood  by  his  friends,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  or  by  frank  and  manly 
argument  prevailed  upon  them  to 
take  his  view  of  the  crisis — the  cry 
of  Reform  might  have  been  far 
louder  than  it  was,  but  nobody 
would  have  heeded  it.  Peel,  how- 
ever, was  neither  true  to  his  friends 
nor  man  enough  to  convince  them 
•that  the  time  for  making  a  sacrifice 
of  opinion  was  come,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  it.  ]^e 
preferred  repeating  the  folly,  m 
method,  of  1829,  and  broke  up,  in 
so  doing,  the  noble  party  which 
it  had  cost  years  of  self-denial  and 

Srudence   to  recreate  and  consoli- 
ate. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  Whigs  regained  the  lead 
in  politics;  and  they  have  ever 
since  played  their  game  with 
characteristic    cunning.      They   no 
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more  desire  for  the  oonntry's  sake, 
a  chaDge  in  the  electoral  ^stem 
of  the  ooontry  than  we  do;  and 
they  have,  in  oonseqnenoe,  played 
fast  and  loose  with  their  own 
professions  to  an  extent  which 
18  marrellons.  In  1846,  being 
pretty  secure  in  their  seats,  they 
said  nothing  whatever  about  Re- 
form of  Parliament;  and  in  1848, 
they  pnt  down  with  a  strong  hand 
by  far  the  most  decided  popular 
demonstration  in  favour  of  it 
which  has  occurred  since  1881. 
In  1860,  the  Tories  running  them 
hard,  the  policy  of  recasting  the 
constituencies  in  some  shape  or 
another  came  under  discussion. 
But  1850,  1851,  and  1852  were 
years  too  busy  to  admit  of  the 
elaboration  of  a  Reform  policy ; 
and  in  1854^  the  famous  Coalition 
Gorernment  was  formed,  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  at  its  tail. 
Amid  the  anxieties  of  the  Crimean 
war,  into  which  our  sapient  rulers 
drifted  ua,  there  was  no  time  to 
think  of  party  questions  or  of 
party  interests.  Reform  slept; 
while  Lord  John  walked  in  gyres, 
and  did  not  cast  them  off  till  dis- 
gust with  his  colleagues  induced 
him  to  betray  them.  By 'this 
time,  however.  Lord  Falmerston^s 
star  was  in  the  ascendant  With 
undisguised  vexation  Lord  John 
bowed  before  it,  having  secured 
the  right  to  keep  himself  in  the 
public  eye  by  coquetting  with 
the  Reform  question.  That  he 
coquetted  to  little  purpose  every- 
body knows.  He  could  not  per-« 
suade  his  popular  chief  to  regard 
the  movement  otherwise  than  with 
disgust.  He  could  not  succeed,  la- 
bour as  he  might,  in  supplanting  his 
chief  in  popular  favour,  by  throw- 
ing all  his  own  energies  into  it. 
8t3l],  there  it  was,  to  harass  and 
perplex  the  Tories;  and  harassed 
and  perplexed  with  it  they  have  un- 
deniably been,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  was,  in  our  opinion,  necessary. 
Having  ousted  a  Government  which 
in  a  Queen's  speedi  had  recommend- 


ed the  House  of  Oommona  seriooaly 
to  consider  the  question,  the  Tories 
unfortunately,  in  assuming  offioe 
themselves,  believed  that  th^  were 
bound  to  settle  it.  Hence  that  ill- 
fated  Reform  Bill,  which,  with  a 
good  deal  to  reodmmend  it — M  we 
assume  that  a  Reform  Act  of  aome 
sort  is  necessary — was  by  no  means 
a  graceful  weapon  in  their  hands. 
And  hence  the  return  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  power,  on  the  ground 
that  the  measure  proposed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  died  not  go  far  enough. 
Observe  what  has  followed.  Lord 
Palmerston  soon  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  his  Government 
was  safe  for  at  least  the  natural 
life  of  one  Parliament  He  could 
not  prevent  the  introduction  of  a 
Reform  Bill,  nor  vote  asainst  it 
when  introduced.  But  he  soon 
made  his  party  aware  that  he  was 
quite  indifferent  abbut  it;  and  it 
died  of  sheer  exhaustion  before 
passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  From  that  hour  to 
this  the  matter  has  been,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  sound  asleep. 
From  time  to  time  a  violent  mem- 
ber from  below  the  gangway  haa 
endeavoured  to  rouse  it  Hr. 
Baines  has  had  his  measure*  ven- 
tilated more  than  once;  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  long  as  he  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  supported 
it  But  neither  Parliament  nor 
the  country  evinced  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  debates;  and  the 
measure  was  rejected,  over  and 
over  again,  without  a  voice  out 
of  doors  being  raised  to  condemn 
the  proceeding.  Does  any  human 
being  suppose  if  Lord  Palmerston 
had  been  now  alive,  as  vigorous 
as  he  was  three  years  ago,  and  with 
such  a  House  of  Commons  to  sup- 
port him  as  thai  which  the  general 
election  has  returned,  that  at  this 
time  or  hereafter  one  word  would 
have  been  heard  about  lowering 
tiie  franchise  in  counties  and  bo- 
roughs, or  redistributing  the  poli- 
ticid  influences  of  the  oountiy  in 
any  way  whatever  ?  Nothmg  of  the 
sort     Lord  Palmerston,  more  Tory 
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than  Whiff,  was  content  to  let  well 
alone;  and  would  hare  adhered  to 
that  wise  policy  however  long  his 
life  had  been  oontinued.  He  was 
safe  in  his  seat;  and  he  knew 
it.  And  it  is  only  becanse  Lord 
Russell  knows  that  he  is  the  re- 
verse of  safe  in  his  seat—that  no- 
body, not  eren  his  closest  friends  in 
the  Whig  foction,  tmst  him— that 
he  has  resolved  to  divert  public 
attention  from  the  personal  incapa- 
cities of  the  Mioister,  by  throw- 
ing down,  to  be  fonght  over,  points 
a  thousandfold  more  important,  be- 
canse they  mnst  affect,  for  good  or 
for  eyil,  according  as  they  are  ad- 
justed, the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  both  now  and  in  all  time 
coming. 

Beform  having  thus  become  the 
turning-point  of  Ministerial  policy, 
the  necessity  of  getting  up  some- 
^ing  like  a  popular  demonstration 
in  fiivour  of  it  became  at  once  ap- 
parent The  matter  bad  been  nib- 
bled at  in  very  many  places  at  the 
time  of  the  general  election,  but 
the  results  were  dubious.  More 
decisive  steps  must  now  be  taken, 
and  the  word  goes  forth — ^not,  as  it 
would  seem,  very  distinctly  at  the 
OfQtset,  otherwise  Mr*  Bright's  re- 
markable speech  at  Bradford  would 
scarcely  have  been  spoken,  but  in 

*  a  tone  which  becomes  dearer  and 
clearer  as  the  evidence  grows  more 
conclusive — ^that  without  a  tumult 
of  some  sort,  the  Administration 
cannot  stand  Hence,  in  the  course 
of  part  of  November  and  the  whole 
of  December,  a  considerable  space 
in  the  newspapers  was  taken  up 

*  with  accounts  of  Reform  meetings 
at  Manchester,  at  Bradford,  at 
Brighton,  at  Birmingham,  at  Liver- 
JHKM,  at  Lambeth,  and  in  St.  Mar- 
tinis Hall.  Is  there  anything  in 
these  annooncements  which  can 
startle  the  most  timorous?  Quite 
otherwise.  The  state  of  things 
therein  described  may  be  said  to  be 
a  chronic  state ;  for  in  every  one 
of  these  places,  at  any  given  mo- 
ment of  time — ^whether  the  coun- 
try   were    prosperous     or    other- 


wise—in time  of  war    or    during 
profound  peace— we  would   under- 
take, at  a  day's  notice,  to  set  up 
meetings,  quite  as  numerously  and 
respectably   attended,    to   ask    for 
Parliamentary  Beform,  or  Oburoh 
Abolition,  or  the  gettng  rid  of  '*'  the 
barbaric  pomp  of  roywty,"  or  any- 
thing else  which  should  promise  to 
bring  about  change — the  one  great 
desideratum    of    the    discontented. 
And  as  to   the   speeches,  wherein 
are   they   different    from  those  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
listen — whether  from  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Forstor,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Beale,  and 
Mr.  Tom  Hughes — or  from  honour- 
able ^ntlemen  who  have  preceded 
them  m  the  course  which  they  now 
follow  ?    But  where  are  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  land,  the  leading 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  elsewhere,  the  honour- 
able middle  classes,  the  substantial 
farmers,  the  great  body  of  the  shop- 
keepers, the  members  of  the  bar, 
the  clergy,  the  attorneys,  the  doc- 
tors?   Their  voices  are  silent,  or  if 
raised  at  all,  they  are  raised  in  de- 
precation of  any  movement  which 
might  threaten  to  disturb  the  even 
flow  of  events.    Compare  this  state 
of  things  wi^  that  which  prevailed 
four-and-tbirty    years    ago,    whe'^ 
fedrly  or  unfairly,  wisely,  or  fooliw 
ly,  the  nation    was  stirred  to  de- 
mand what  it  got,  and  is  said  al- 
ready to  be  tired  of..     Was  there 
then  a  county  town'  in  England,  of 
which  her    com-market   was    not 
crowded   with    yeomen  and  farm- 
ers   who   came    to    listen,    while 
some  Peer,  long  known  as  a  &st 
friend    of    the    constitution,    told 
them    how    the   Wellington  Oabi- 
net  had  betrayed  the  country,  and 
that   there  could  be    no    security 
against  a  repetition  of  such  treason, 
except   by   abolishing   rotten   bor- 
oughs, and  securing  a  just  and  full 
representation  of  the  people  in  their 
own  House?    Oan  anybody  point  to 
anything  of  the  kind   now?     No. 
At    Maiden,    a   small    borough — 
which,  by  the  by,  rejected,  on  the  ^ 
latest   possible   occasion,  ite  Whig 
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member— all  the  Liberals  of  Essex 
oame,  to  be  sure,  together,  and  had 
their  say.  Bat  the  most  iDcrednlons 
of  Reformers  has  only  to  read  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  and  of  the 
principal  gentry  who  supported 
them,  in  order  to  be  conviDoed  that 
BO  far  as  Essex  is  oonoemed  the 
feelings  of  the  people  are  against 
change.  80  likewise  it  has  been  in 
Eent^  of  which  the  western  division 
asserted  its  independence  in  spite 
of  the  weight  of  saoh  towns  as 
Maidstone,  Greenwich,  &a,  thrown 
into  the  Liberal  scale.  So  it  is 
even  in  Middlesex,  represented 
though  it  be  by  gentlemen  who 
take  their  seats  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
When  we  see  counties  as  well  as 
boroughs,  small  towns  as  well  as 
large,  meeting  and  declaring  that 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  till  cer- 
tain specified  changes  are  brought 
about,  then  we  shall  begin  to  believe 
that  the  people  are  in  earnest.  But 
so  long  as  the  clamour  is  confined 
to  places  which  have  always  been 
clamorous,  and  always  will  be,  we 
must  confess  that,'  if  it  were  ten 
times  more  boisterous  than  we 
know  that  it  is,  it  would  produce 
no  effect  whatever  upon  our  con- 
victions.  Of  course  the  thing  will 
go  on.  The  nearer  we  approach 
tne  day  when  the  Legislature  is  to 
begin  its  business,  the  more  vehe- 
ment will  be  the  efforts  of  agitators 
to  rouse  the  p*eople  to  action.  But 
all  that  we  can  look  upon  patiently. 
It  does  not  weigh  one  feather  in 
the  scale  in  determining  how  we 
ourselves  shoidd  be  prepared  to  act, 
or  what  advice  wc^  consider  it  our 
duty  to  tender  to  others.  We  are, 
therefore,  free  to  give  the  intentions 
of  the  Grovequnent  the  dispassion- 
ate consideration  which  they  de- 
serve; and  about  these  intentions 
we  speak  only  the  opinion  of  all 
well-informed  circles  when  we  say 
that  there  cannot  any  longer  be  the 
smallest  doubt. 

Mr.  Oardwell  is  neither  the  eye, 
nor  the  arm,  nor  the  heart  of  the 
present    Administration;     but    he 


is  a  very  respectable  member  of 
it^  and  he  has  thought  fit,  with 
his  nsnal  excess  of  caution,  to 
tell  his  constituents  at  Oxfiard  that 
the  country  is  to  be  favoured  with 
a  Beform  Bill.  The  general  tenor 
of  his  speech,  together  with  the 
Government  inquiry  into  the  occu- 
pancies in  parliamentary  boroughs, 
throw  ample  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  scheme  about  to  be  develop- 
ed. We  are  not,  for  the  present,  to 
have  any  redistribution  of  seats,  far 
less  any  division  of  the  realm  into 
cut-and-dry  electoral  districts.  All 
that  the  Ministerial  measure  will 
aim  at  is,  a  lowering  of  the  fran- 
chise, doubtless  to  ^e  scale  fixed 
upon  in  the  lapsed  bill  of  1860. 
He  who  aspires  to  a  vote  for  a 
county  member  must  henceforth,  if 
he  be  not  a  freeholder,  show  that  he 
is  the  tenant  of  property  in  that 
county  to  the  amount  of  £10  per 
annum  at  the  least.  He  who  seeks 
to  vote  for  a  borough  member  must 
make  it  appear  that  the  house 
which  he  occupies  is  taxed,  or  might 
be  let,  for  not  leas  than  £6  per  an- 
num. As  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  bill  of  1860  for  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  termed  lateral  extension, 
so,  we  presume,  nothing  of  the  kind 
will  be  attempted  in  the  bill  of 
1866.  In  this  case  educated  men — 
men  of  intelligence  and  property — • 
will  be  excluded  from  the  franchise 
because  they  live  in  lodgings,  or 
occupy  chambers  in  colleges  and 
inns  of  court.  We  are  to  have  a 
uniform  qualification,  which  is  to 
consist  in  the  occupancy  in  boroughs 
of  a  £6  tenement,  and  in  counties 
of  land  or  house  paying  rent,  or  * 
valued  at  a  yearly  rental,  of  £10 
at  least.  All  standing  above  these 
arbitrary  lines  are  hereafter  to  form 
the  constituency,  all  standing  below 
them  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
constituency. 

Now,  granting  for  argument's 
sake  that  the  arrangement  were  a 
sound  one  as  far  as  it  goes^  we  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  see  in  it  any 
solution  of  tlie  political  difficulty  in 
which  the  country  is  assumed  to  be 
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placed.  If  we  .are  merely  to  go 
down  npon  the  scale  of  qualifica- 
tioD,  why  stop  at  £6  in  boronghs 
and  JBlO  in  counties?  Is  there  any 
magic  in  the  figure  6  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  nqt  to  be  found 
in  6  or  6|?  Is  there  any  magic  in 
the  figure  10  which  cuts  it  off  from 
all  social  relation  with  0  or  9}? 
Why  should  not  one  market-gar- 
dener who  pays  only  £8  for  his  plot 
of  land  be  as  competent  to  judge  of 
the  fitness  of  a  county  member  as 
his  neighbour,  who  happens  to  pay 
£2  more?  Why  should  the  five- 
poander,  or  the  four,  or  the  three,  be 
debarred  from  priyileges  which  are 
conceded  to  the  six-pounder  as  his 
right?  The  fact  is,  that  the  coming 
bttl,  if  it  be  such  as  we  anticipate, 
mast  break  down,  because  it  is  based 
upon  no  principle.  It  leans  neither 
n[^n  property  nor  upon  intelligence. 
It  ought  to  do  one  or  the  other.  If 
yon  make  intelligence,  or  assumed 
intelligence,  your  standard,  then  it 
is  absurd  to  take  any  account  of 
rental  at  all,  because  the  skilled 
meciianic  who  occupies  a  single 
room  19  probably  ft  more  intelligent 
man  than  the  £6  cow-keeper  who 
supplies  him  with  milk.  If  you 
lean  npon  property  you  must  stop 
somewhere,  and  why  dfeturb  the 
settlement  with  which,  though  it 
was  a  good  deal  objected  to  when 
first  proposed,  all  classes,  except 
the  more  noisy  of  those  whom  it 
excludes  from  the  fhmchise,  are 
now  satisfied  ? 

Look  next  to  the  effect  which  in 
boroughs  will  certaiDly  be  produced 
by  the  bill  if  it  pass  into  law,  and 
remember  that  our  borough  repre- 
sentation is  already  far  more  power- 
fhl  than  our  county  representation. 
Preston  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Its  constituency  con- 
sists of  about  2800  voters,  most  of 
tfaem  occupants  of  houses  pay- 
ing rent  at  or  above  £10  a  year. 
But  the  houses  in  Preston  which 
are  taxed  for  less  than  £10  and 
more  than  £6,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
dble     doable     in      number      the 


houses  which  are  valued  at  more 
than  £10  of  rent  We  do  not 
say  that  the  voters  inhabiting 
these  houses  would  necessarily  and 
at  once  combine  to  put  up  candi- 
dates of  their  own.  As  the  ten- 
pounders  differ  now  among  them- 
selves, and  fight  each  sid^  its  own 
battles,  BO  in  all  probability  the  new 
constituency  would  act.  But  this 
action  on  their  part  would  as  com- 
pletely override  the  influence  of  the 
ten-pounders,  as  if  they  entered 
into  a  league  to  vote  against  whom- 
soever the  ten-pounders  might  sup- 
port. No  doubt  the  new  constitu- 
ency might  be  made  reasonable  by 
solicitation,  by  bribery,  and  by 
much  lying.  No  doubt,  also,  the 
ten-pounders,  or  old  constituency, 
could  become  the  agents  for  so 
working  upon  them.  But  how 
many  of  the  respectable  persons 
who  now  vote  on  account  of  their 
rental  would  stoop  to  follow  this 
course ;  or,  having  followed  it  once, 
coold  be  persuaded  a  second  time* 
to  engage  in  an  occupation  so  un- 
savoury? Besides,  it  is  one  thing 
myself  to  carry  my  member  by  my 
own  vote,  and  by  friendly  com- 
munication with  my  neighbours; 
it  is  quite  another,  that,  in  order 
to  carry  the  member  of  whom  I 
approve,  I  must  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  bring 
in  all  whom  I  find  loitering  there. 
The  ten-pound  voters  of  Preston 
may,  if  they  think*  proper,  urge 
their  members  to  vote  for  the  Min- 
isterial bill,  but  they  should  do  so 
with  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
consequences.  Let  the  bill  be  car- 
ried, and  there  is  an  end  at  once 
and  forever  to  their  influence  as  a 
power  in  the  State. 

What  is  true  of  Preston  is  true 
of  every  one  of  our  smaller  bor- 
oughs, whether  they  be  manufac- 
turing or  purely  agricultural,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  Reading  is  an 
agricultural  town,  which  can  boast 
of  one  or  two  industries  besides 
agriculture;  so  is  Oxford;  so  is 
Rochester.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  places  but  has  Im^gpng  upon 
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its  ontskirtfl,  or  intertwined  among 
its  more  impomng  streets,  whole 
olnsters  of  tenements  which  are 
rented  under  £10  and  over  £6 
a-vear.  What  chance  will  the 
middle  classes  have — the  shop- 
keepers, the  brewers,  the  millers, 
the  h&wyers — ^in  carrying  an  elec- 
tion against  the  wishes  of  the 
poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes, 
to  whom,  however  unwilling  they 
may  be  to  admit  the  fact,  oar  re- 
spectable middle  dasses  are,  as  a 
body,  a  thousand-fold  more  dis- 
tastefhl  than  the  landed  aristocracy? 
We  are  not  particularly  delighted 
with  the  choice  which  Oxford, 
Reading,  and  Rochester,  have  made 
of  members  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament  But  much  as  we  differ 
from  Mr.  Oardwell,  Mr.  Goldsmid, 
and  Mr.  Sergeant.  Einglake,  we 
should  certainly  prefer  them  as  le- 
gislators to  any  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  slums  of  the  three  towns 
just  named  would  be  likely  to 
choose  in  the  room  of  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  larger 
boroughs, — such  as  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Qlasgow 
— ana  to  the  counties,  a  prospect 
dawns  upon  us  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  change  which  might 
well  appal  the  boldest  What 
amount  of  human  strength  will 
suffice  to  canvass  the  least  consider- 
able of  these,  when  the  constituen- 
cies, already  counted  by  thousands, 
shall  have  been  raised  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  six-pounders  and  the 
ten,  to  tens  of  thousands?  and 
where  will  the  property,  intelli- 
gence, and  respectability  of  the  con- 
stituencies find  themselves  when 
the  rush  of  six  and  ten  pounders  has 
been  made  upon  them?  But  this 
is  not  all.  Nobody  professes  to 
believe  that  a  bill  similar  to  that 
which  was  put  to  sleep  in  1860  will 
be  accepted  as  final.  Everybody 
is  aware  that  it  is  regarded  by  an- 
ticipation, among  the  classes  whom 
it  IS  designed  to  propitiate,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  means  to 
an  end.  We  may  pass  over  JAr, 
Bright's   titade   at    Bradford,   and 


the  speeches  of  Mr.  Beale  and  his 
friendis  in  St  Martin's  Hall,  not 
because  they  lack  significance,  bat 
because  they  are  obsolete,  having 
been  uttered  two  months  ago.  Bnt 
let  us  consider  what  was  said  at 
Sheffield,  so  recently  as  the  8d 
of  last  month,  by  Mr.  Potter,  who 
presided,  and  by  Mr.  Bright,  at  the 
great  Reform  meeting  held  there. 
Mr.  Potter  spoke  shortly,  but  much 
to  the  purpose.  He  will  accept 
the  Ministerial  measure  '^as  a 
substantial  instalment  of  what 
they  would  ultimately  claim.''  Mr. 
Bright,  who  never  spoke  better  in 
his  life,  who  was  straightforward, 
able,  argumentative  in  all  his  ut- 
terances, went  far  more  deeply  into 
the  su^eot,  and  with  far  greater 
skill.  Mis  object  is  to  make  sure 
not  that  each  individual  man  shall 
be  represented,  but  that  no  daas 
shall  be  excluded  from  representa- 
tion. Questions  of  rental  are  there- 
fore with  him  matters  of  very  se- 
condary moment.  The  greAt  body 
of  the  people  live  in  houses  which 
they  rent  at  £5,  £6,  and  £7  a-year, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  in 
lodgings,  for  wBlch  they  pay  from, 
8s.  to  5s.  a- week.  He  will  not  con- 
sent that  any  one  of  these  classes 
shall  be  permanently  excluded  from 
the  franchise.  He  is  satisfied, 
moreover,  that,  when  admitted  to 
the  franchise,  they  will  require  the 
protection  of  the  ballot,  and  that 
we  must  come  at  last  to  household, 
if  not  to  manhood  suffirage.  And 
he  is  further  convinced  that  all  the 
smaller  boroughs  must  be  suppress- 
ed, and  the  kingdom  laid  out  into 
electoral  districts,  to  be  arranged 
according  to  population.  Being 
aware,  however,  that  the  pubno 
mind  is  not  yet  ripe  for  all  this, 
and  presuming  that  any  single  mea- 
sure which  comprised  so  much 
would  certainly  be  r^ected  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  he 
advises  ^nisters  to  content  tnem- 
selves  with  reproducing  the  bill  of 
1860.  They  will  thus  escape  awak- 
ening the  jealouqr  of  the  places 
which  are  aoomed,  and  secure  the 
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rapport  of  many  members  who 
woald  otherwise  fall  off  from  them. 
He  18  very  ingenious,  too,  in  seek- 
ing to  allay  the  fears  of  some,  and 
awaken  those  of  other,  gentlemen 
who  have  no  desire  to  go  baek  at 
once  to  their  constituents*  We  are 
not  now  circumstanoed  as  we  were 
ID  1832.  The  legation  of  1882 
was  a  revolution.  We  are  glad  that 
he  admits  this,  which  we  have  al- 
ways asserted,  though  heretofore 
it  has  been  the  cue  of  Liberals  of 
all  shades  to  deride  the  assertion. 
But  the  legislation  of  1866  will  be 
a  mere  extension  of  an  existing 
^stem,  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
working  condition  under  a  year. 
It  will  be  August  before  the  new 
rolls  are  made  out,  and  January 
1867  before  they  are  proved.  Till 
January  1867,  there  will,  therefore, 
be  no  call  for  a  dissolution.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Russell  is  warned 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  bill  being 
rejected,  he  is  expected  to  dissolve 
at  once,  as  if  it  were  quite  certain 
either  that  Lord  Russell  would 
desire  so  to  cut  his  own  throat,  or 
that  his  colleagues  would  assent  to 
the  act,  or  the  Queen  sanction  it 
And  then,  wheljier  carrying  the 
bill  or  losing  it,  all  that  2&.  Bright 
desires  must  follow  in  due  course. 
For  without  the  blD,  the  country 
win  rouse  itself  as  it  did  in  1880 ; 
and  with  the  bill  the  new  constitu- 
encies will  soon  show  both  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  middle  classes  who 
are  henceforth  to  be  masters. 

Mr.  Bright^s  able  and  eloquent 
Bpeech  at  ShefSeld  has  done  more  to 
Bnow  what  is  intended  by  the  agi- 
tators of  the  Reform  question  than 
anything  which  we,  and  those  who 
think  as  we  do,  could  have  said 
about  it  No'  human  being  can 
pretend  after  thb  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  he  is  doing  when  he 
votes  for  the  Ministerial  bill  He 
is  trying  to  put  the  lever  into 
hands  which  will  certainly  use  it 
to  such  purposes  as  Mr.  Bright 
has  sketched  out  We  can  hardly 
imagine  that,  in  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  to  mark  the  nation's 
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approval  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
policy,  a  minority  will  be  found 
capable  of  so  entirely  reversing  it. 
We  anticipate,  on  the  contrary,  a 
rejection  of  the  bill,  be  the  threat 
of  a  dissolution  ever  so  explicit — 
that  is  to  say,  if  time  be  afforded 
to  the  present  wretched  Govern- 
ment of  proposing  a  measure  ef 
Parliamentary  Reform  at  all;  but 
of  that  we  entertain  great  doubts. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  the  speech  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  touched  also 
upon  the  Jamaica  imbroglio;  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  censured  Mr. 
Oardwell  for  exnressing  himself  at 
Oxford  with  such  unbecoming  ten- 
derness of  Governor  Eyre.  We  are 
much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Oardwell  do 
not  hear  more  of  his  treatment  of 
Governor  Eyre,  and  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent strain,  after  Parliament  meets. 
Nobody  wiU  say  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  there  were  not  ample 
grounds  to  justify  inquiry  into  Gov- 
ernor Eyre's  conduct  But  if  Mr. 
Oardwell  and  Lord  de  Grey  both 
wrote,  as  it  now  appears  that  they 
did,  in  terms  of  general  approval  of 
the  measures  adopted  to  suppress 
the  negro  rebellion — ^and  if,  as  we 
believe  to  be  the  case,  these  letters 
were  sent  off  after  the  most  start- 
ling of  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  suppression  had  come  to  their 
knowledge— then  Mr.  Oardwell  and 
the  Oabmet  which  supported  him 
will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  change  which 
took  place  in  their  language  and 
policy  subsequently  to  the  inroad 
upon  them  of  the  Anti-Slavery  As- 
sociation and  the  Dissenting  phil- 
anthropists of  Exeter  HalL  Till 
Mr.  Oardwell  was  bearded  in  the 
Oolonial  Office,  and  Lord  Russell 
truckled  to  the  deputation  which 
waited  upon  him  at  the  Treasury,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  one  or  the 
other  entertained  any  thought  at  all 
of  distrusting  the  Jamaica  Govern- 
ment If  they  had  been  endued 
with  the  self-respect  which  is  becom- 
ing men  in  their  station,  they  would 
have  received  these  deputations 
dviUy  indeed,  and  civilly  dismissed 
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them,  with  the  bint  that  her  Ma^ 
jesty's  Ministers  are  responsible  to 
Parliament,  not  to  knots  of  private 
citizens,  for  all  that  they  may  do 
or  propose ;  and  that  when  Parlia^ 
ment  met  they  sbonld  be  prepared 
to  give  all  the  information   which 
the  Honses  might  require  of  them. 
Being  defioient   in   the  self-respect 
by  which  men  in  high  office  ought 
to  be  sustained,  they  shrank  from 
this   manly   course,    and   hastened 
to  make  promises,  which  they  have 
since  fulfilled,  in  defiance    of  jus- 
tice and  right,  and   to  the   mani- 
fest detriment  of  good  government 
everywhere.     Weak    menl      their 
policy  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday.     Of    their   own    accord, 
they  ought  to  have  informed  Gov- 
ernor Eyre,  in  answer  to  his  first 
despatch,  that   they  must   be   fur- 
nished with  the  fullest  information 
in  regard   to  the   conspiracy;    and 
that,  in  order  to  collect  such  evi- 
dence as  they  should  be  able  to  lay 
before  Parliament,  they  would  send 
out  persons  to  coUect  it,  through 
him,  on  the  spot.    When  the  evi- 
dence arrived,  and  had  been  sifted, 
it  was  for  them  to  dedde  whether 
or  not   it   commanded   their   con- 
fidence,   and    was    likely    to    be 
accepted    as    satisfactory    by    the 
House  of  Commons.     If  they  ar- 
rived' at  the  conclusion   that  the 
evidence  was  satisfactory,  then  Gov- 
ernor Eyre,  and  all  whom  he  re- 
commended, should  have   received 
at  once   substantial   marks  of  the 
Queen^s   approval.    If  the  opposite 
condnsions  were  arrived  at,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  (Governor  Eyre 
ought  to  have  been  suspended,  and 
some  such  line  of  action  followed  as 
that  into  which  their  political  cow- 
ardice inopportunely  hurried  them. 
Whether  it  would  have  been  best 
to  send  out  a  Commission,  of  which 
the   powers   are  uncertson,   or   to 
bring  home  the  Governor,  and,  con- 
fronting him  with  his  enemies,  try 
the  case   fairly   in    London,   is   a 
point  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to   dedde ;    but   there  cannot,  we 
think,  be  two  opinions  among  un- 


prejudiced snd  competent  persons, 
in  respect  to  the  gross  injustice  of 
first  condemning  General  Eyre  by 
suspending   him,  and   then   calling 
for  evidence  to  justify  his  condem- 
nation.   For  let  the  inquiry  t^nii- 
nate  as  it  may,  Mr.  Eyre  must  now 
withdraw   from   Jamaica.     Having 
stood  like  a  criminal  at  the  bar  be- 
fore his  own  subjects,  he  can  never 
govern  them  more,  nor,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  prove  an  acceptable  governor 
to  any  other  colony,  however  free 
from  the  stain  of  disloyalty.    Now, 
here  is  a  positive  wrong  committed, 
for  which  no  fitting  expressions  of 
regret  and  feigned  respect  can  make 
amends.     The   persons  who  ought 
to  have  stood  by  a  brave  man,  fall 
off  from  him  when  he  most  needs 
their   support;    and,  with    a  view 
to  obtain  a  littie  worthless  popu- 
larity,   cover    him    with    disgrace, 
and  positively  hound  on  his  ene- 
mies to  demand  his  life.    Governor 
Eyre  may  escape  from  the  perse- 
cution,   snd     probably    will;    but 
observe  the  inevitable  effect  of  this 
act  of  political   baseness  upon  all 
other  men  who  now  fill,  or  may  here- 
after fill,  offices  under  the  Crown 
analogous  to  that  from  which  Mr. 
Eyre  has  beeu  removed.    There  is 
an   end,  from   this   time  forth,  to 
everything  like  confidence  between 
the  Home  Government  and  its  re- 
presentatives abroad.    No  governor 
of  a  colony,  no  officer  in  command 
of  troops,  will  any  longer  be  pre- 
pared to  act  with  vigour,  however 
imminent  the  crisis,  however  great 
the  danger,  till  he  shall  have  been 
distinctiy  authorized  to  do  so  from 
home.     Rebellions    may    be    thus 
hatched   with    impunity,    and    life 
and  property  saorinced,  before  gen- 
tlemen  acting   under  the   Colonial 
and   War   Offices   will  venture   to 
stir  hand  or  foot  to  avert  the  evil 
by  anticipating  it.     How  different 
the  conduct   of  Lord  Russell    and 
his  colleagues  from  that  to  which 
the  representatives   of  the  Crown 
in  distant  regions  have  heretofore 
been     accustomed  I      *^It    is     not 
enough,^'  said  Lord  Palmerston,  on 
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a  memorable  occasion,  when  Sir 
John  Bowring  had  involved  the 
conntry  in  a  needless  and  unjust 
war  with  Ohina — ^4t  is  not  enongh 
to  support  the  representative  of 
the  Grown  when  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  is  right  Even  if  we  be- 
lieve that  he  took  an  unwise  course 
we  will  not  desert  him  so  long  as 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  acted  hon- 
estly, and  with  a  conscientious  de- 
sire to  do  his  duty  to  the  country. 
The  moment  your  policy  takes  a 
different  direction  you  cease  to 
deserve  the  confidence  of  honour- 
able men.  You  may  get  people  to 
Serve  you,  and  you  doubtless  will; 
bat  they  will  not  be  high-minded 
English  gentlemen,  such  as  it  is 
necessary  to  have  at  the  head  of 
affiiirs  in  the  great  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies of  this  country.^' 

80  spoke  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  few  years  ago,  one  who 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  never 
deserted  a  friend  in  the  hour  of 
need.  So  ought  to  have  spoken 
recently  both  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Oolonial  Secre- 
tary to  the  impertinent  deputations 
which,  representing  the  uinatioism 
and  ignorance  of  the  pseudo-philan- 
thropists of  Exeter  Hall^  presumed 
to  dictate  to  them  the  course 
which  they  were  expected  to  pur- 
sne.  And  the  reasons  why  they 
^d  not  so  speak  will,  they  may 
depend  upon  it,  be  required  of 
then),  where  they  can  neither  evade 
the  question  nor  refuse  to  answer 
it,  not  many  days  hence.  But 
other  questions  than  this  will  be 
pnt  to  them  which  they  may  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  answer.  What 
is  the  liberation  Society,  that  it 
should  send  out  counsel  to  conduct 
the  case  in  Jamaica  against  the 
degraded  Gh>vernor?  And  upon 
what  plea  of  expediency  or  right 


are  the  emissaries  of  this  Society 
permitted  to.  mix  themselves  up 
in  any  way  with  a  strictly  Gov- 
ernment inquiry  ?  Observe  that 
we  proifounce  no  opinion,  one  way 
or  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  recent 
outbreak,  or  the  manner  of  its  snp- 

Eression  in  Jamaica.  There  may 
ave  been  no  rebellion,  nor  any 
thought  of  a  rebellion,  after  all ; 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  instead  of  a  traitor, 
and  the  fomenter  of  treason,  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  martyr  to  the 
great  cause  of  civil  and  reli^^ous 
liberty  all  over  the  world.  But 
even  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  whole  difficulty,  not 
the  less  are  Ministers  chargeable 
with  having  grossly  abused  the 
trust  which  their  Sovereign  commit- 
ted to  them,  and  done  cruel  wrong 
to  persons  in  high  conunand,  whom 
no  motive  except  a  conscientious 
desire  to  serve  their  country  could 
have  swayed  on  a  recent  occasion. 

AJl   this,  however,  is  somewhat 
beside  the  immediate  purpose  of  our 

g resent  article.  The  incidents  which 
ave  provoked  us  to  deal  with  it, 
to«,  are  rather  supplementary  to 
the  general  causes  of  the  nation's 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  present 
Government,  than  portions  of  those 
causes ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore, 
lightly  to  be  thought  of.  They 
will  doubtless  be  sifted  to  the  bot- 
tom before  any  other  business  can 
be  brought  on  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment ; .  and  sliould  the  issne  be  as 
we  anticipate,  then  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  from  Lord  Russell's 
Administration  at  least  the  nation 
will  hear  no  more  either  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  or  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Popery  in  Ireland.  Her 
Majesty  will  change  her  constitu- 
tional advisers,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  Mi^esty's  loyal 
and  intelligent  subjects. 
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OHAPTBR  ZZZQ. — MOBHIHO  AT  THB  FBIOBT. 


8swBLL  was  awoke  from  a  Bound 
and  heavy  sleep  by  the  Ohief 
Barents  valet  asking  if  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  see  his  lordship  before  be 
went  down  to  Oonrt,  in  which  case 
there  was  not  mnch  time  to  be  lost. 

'^ How  Boon  does  he  go?"  asked 
Sewell,  cnrtlj. 

**He  likes  to  be  on  the  Bench 
by  eleven  exactly,  sir,  and  he  has 
always  some  business  in  Chamber 
first." 

''All  that  tells  me  nothing,  my 
good  friend.  How  mnch  time 
have  I  now  to  catch  him  before  he 
starts?" 

"  Half  an  hotir,  sir.  Porty  minutes 
at  most." 

"Well,  m  try  and  do  it  Say 
rm  in  my  bath,  and  that  Til  be 
with  him  immediately." 

The  man  was  not  well  out  of  "the 
room  when  Sewell  bnrst  oat  into  a 
torrent  of  abnse  of  the  old  Judge 
and  his  ways — ''His  inordinate  va- 
nity, his  consummate  conceit,  to 
imagine  that  any  activity  of  an  old 
worn-out  intellect  like  his  could  be 
of  service  to  the  public!  If  he 
knew  but  all,  he  is  Jvst  as  useful  in 
his  nightcap  as  in  his  wig,  and  it 
would  be  frdly  as  dignified  to  sleep 
in  his  bed  as  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer.' While  he  poured  forth  this 
invective,  he  dressed  himself  with 
all  possible  haste;  indeed  his  ill- 
temper  stimulated  his  idaority,  and 
^e  very  soon  issued  from  his  room, 
trying  to  compose  his  features  into 
a  semblance  of  pleasure  on  meeting 
with  his  host. 

"I  hope  and  trust  I  have  not 
disturbed  you  unreasonably,"  said 
the  Judge,  riring  from  the  break- 
fast-table as  Sewell  entered.  ^T 
know  you  arrived  very  late,  and  Fd 
have  ^ven  you  a  longer  deep  if  it 
were  in  my  power." 


"An  old  soldier,  my  lord,  knows 
how  to  manage  with  very  little.  I 
am  only  sorry  if  I  have  kept  you 
waiting." 

"No  man  ever  kept  me  waiting, 
sir.  It  is  a  slight  I  have  yet  to  ex- 
perience." 

"I  mean,  my  lord,  it  would 
have  grieved  me  much,  had  I  ocoa- 
uonea  you  an  inconvenience." 

"If  you  had,  sir,  it  might  have 
resulted  injuriously  upon  yonr- 
flelf." 

Sewell  bowed  submissively,  for 
what  he  knew  not;  but  he  sur- 
mised that  as  there  was  an  opening 
for  regret,  there  might  also  be  a 
reason  for  gratitude;  he  waited«to 
see  if  he  were  right 

"  Hy  telegram  only  told  you  that 
I  wanted  you;  it  could  not  say  for 
what,"  continued  the  Judge,  and 
his  voice  still  retained  the  metallic 
ring  the  late  irritation  had  lent 
it.  "There  has  been  a  contested 
question  between  the  Crown  and 
myself  as  to  the  patronage  to  an 
office  in  my  court  I  have  carried 
my  point  They  have  yielded. 
They  would  have  me  believe  that 
they  have  submitted  out  of  defer- 
ence to  myself  personally,  my  age, 
and  long  servioes.  I  know  better, 
sir.  Thejf  have  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  Solicitor-General  in  England, 
who,  with  no  fiattering  sentiments 
to  what  is  called  '  Irish  law,*  has 
pronounced  against  them.  The 
gift  of  the  office  rests  with  me,  and 
it  is  my  intention  to  confer  it  upon 
you." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  I  have  no  words 
to  express  my  gratitude  I " 

"  Very  welL  sir,  it  shall  be  as- 
sumed to  have  oeen  expressed.  The 
salary  is  one  thousand  a-year.  The 
duties  are  almost  nominal." 

"I  was  going  to  ask,  my  lord, 
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whether  my  edneation  and  habits 
are  saoh  as  would  enable  me  to 
discharge  these  dntiea?" 

^^I  respect  jonr  oonsdentionB 
scruple,  sir.  It  is  creditable  and 
commendable.  Tour  mind  may, 
however,  be  at  ease.  Year  imme- 
diate predecessor  passed  the  last 
thirteen  years  at  Tears,  in  France, 
and  there  was  never  a  complaint  of 
official  irregularity  till,  three  years 
ago,  when  he  came  over  to  f^ord 
his  snhstitnte  a  brief  leave  of  ab- 
sence, he  forgot  to  sign  his  name  to 
certain  docmnents— a  mistake  the 
less  pardonable  that  his  signatore 
formed  his  whole  and  sole  official 
drndgery." 

It  was  on  Sewell's  lips  to  .say, 
**that  if  he  had  not  signed  his 
name  a  little  too  freqaently  in  life, 
his  difficnltiee  wonld  not  have  been 
nich  as  they  now  were.'' 

**I  am  afraid  I  did  not  catch 
what  yoQ  said,  sir,"  said  the 
Jndi^ 

^*I  did  not  speak,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied he,  bowing. 

'^Ton  will  see,  therefore,  sir, 
that  the  details  of  your  official  life 
need  not  deter  yon,  fdthongh  I  have 
little  donbt  the  Ministerial  press 
will  comment  sharply  npon  year 
absence,  if  yon  give  them  the  op- 
portunity, and  will  reflect  severely 
upon  your  unfitness  if  they  can 
detect  a  flaw  in  yon.  Is  there  any- 
thing, therefore,  in  yoor  former 
lift  to  which  these  writers  can  refer 
—I  will  not  say  disparagingly — ^but 
nnpleasantly." 

"I  am  not  aware,  my  lord,  of 
anything." 

**0f  course,  sir,  I  could  not 
mean  what  might  impugn  your 
honour  or  affect  your  fame.  I 
spoke  simply  of  what  soldiers  are, 
perhaps^  more  exposed  to  than  ci- 
▼tliaus— the  lighter  scandals  of  so- 
ciety.   You  apprehend  me?  " 

*'I  do,  my  lord;  and  I  repeat 
that  I  have  a  very  easy  conscience 
on  this  score;  for  though  I  have 
flUed  some  rather  responsible  sta- 
tions at  times,  and  been  intrusted 
with  high  functions,  all  my  tastes 


and  habits  have  been  so  domestic 
and  quiet— I  have  been  so  much 
more  a  man  of  home,  than  a  man 
of  pleasure— that  I  have  escaped 
even  the  common  passing  criticisms 
bestowed  on  people  who  are  before 
the  world." 

*'Is  this  man— this  Sir  Brook 
Fossbrooke — one  likely  to  occasion 
you  any  trouble?  " 

''In  the  first  place,  my  lord,  he 
is  out  of  the  country,  not  very 
likely  to  return  to  it;  and  secondly, 
it  is  not  in  his  power-— not  in  any 
man's  power — ^to  make  me  a  subject 
for  attack." 

''You  are  fortunate,  sir;  more 
fortunate  than  men  who  have 
served  their  country  longer.  It 
wiU  scarcely  be  denied  what  I 
have  contributed  to  the  public 
service,  and  yet,  sir.  /  have  been 
arraigned  b^ore  the  bar  of  that  in- 
sensate jury  they  call  Public  Opin- 
ion, and  it  is  only  in  denying  the 
jurisdiction  I  have  *  deferred  the 
trial." 

SeweU  responded  to  the  vain- 
glorious outburst  by  a  look  of  ad- 
miring wonder,  and  the  Judge 
smiled  a  gracious  acceptance  of  the 
tribute. 

"I  gather,  therefore,  sir,  that 
you  can  accept  this  place  without 
fear  of  what  scandal  or  malignity 
may  assail  you  by." 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  can  say  as 
much  with  confidence." 

"It  is  nedessary,  sir,  that  I  should 
be  satisfied  on  this  head.  The  very 
essence  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Grown  and  myself  is  in  the  fact 
that  my  responsibility  is  pledged, 
my  reputation  is  in  bond  for  the 
integrity  and  the  sufficiency  of  this 
officer,  and  I  will  not  leave  to  some 
future  biographer  of  the  Irish 
Chief  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  the 
task  of  apology  for  one  who  was 
certainly  not  the  least  eminent  of 
the  line." 

"Your  lordship's  high  character 
shall  not  suffer  through  me,"  said 
SeweU,  bowing  respectfully. 

"The  matter,  then,  is  so  £ur 
settled  ;    perhapsi    however,    you 
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would  like  to  oonstilt  yonr  wife? 
She  might  be  averse  to  your  leaving 
the  army." 

"No,  my  lord.  She  wlflhee — 
she  has  long  wished  it  We  are 
both  domestic  in  oar  tastes,  and 
we  have  always  been  looking  to 
the  time  when  we  oonld  live  more 
for  eaoh  other,  and  devoto  our- 
selves to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren." 

"  Oommendable  and  praise- 
worthy," said  the  Judge,  with  a 
half  grunt,  as  though  he  had  heard 
something  of  this  same  domesticity 
and  home-happiness,  but  that  his 
own  experiences  scarcely  corro- 
borated the  report.  "There  are 
certain  stops  yon  will  have  to  take 
before  leaving  the  service;  it  may, 
then,  be  better  to  defer  your  public 
nomination  to  this  post  till  they 
be  taken  ?  " 

This,  which  was  said  in  question, 
Sewell  answered  at  once,  saying, 
"There  need  be  no  delay  on  this 
score,  my  lord;  by  this  day  week 
I  shall  be  free." 

"On  this  day  week,  then,  you 
shall  be  duly  sworn  in.  Now,  there 
is  another  point— I  throw  it  out 
simply  as  a  suggestion — ^you  will 
not  receive  it  as  more  if  yon  are 
indisposed  to  it.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  yon  can  find  a  suitable 
house  or  be  fidly  satisfied  where 
to  settle  down.  There  is  ample 
room  here;  one  entire  wing  is  un- 
occupied. Kay  I  beg  to  place  it  at 
yonr  disposal  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  this  is  really  too 
much  kindness.  Ton  overwhelm 
me  with  obligations.  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  generosity." 

"Sir,  it  is  not  all  generosity — ^I 
reckon*  much  on  the  value  of  your 
society.  Tour  companionable  quali- 
ties are  gifts  I  would  secure  oy  a 
'  retainer.' " 

**  In  your  society,  my  lord,  the 
benefits  would  be  i^l  on  my  side." 

"There  was  a  time,  sir— I  may 
say  it  without  boastfolness — ^men 
thought  me  an  agreeable  companion. 
The  three  Ohiefr,  as  we  were  called 
from  our  separate  Gonrts,  were  re- 


puted to  l>e  able  talkers.  I  am  the 
sole  survivor;  and  it  would  be  a 
gain  to  those  who  care  to  look  back 
on  the  really  great  days  of  Ireland, 
if  some  record  should  remain  of  a 
time  when  there  were  ^ants  in  the 
land.  I  have  myself  some  very 
curious  materials--masse8  of  letters 
and  suchlike — which  we  may  turn 
over  some  winter's  evening  to- 
gether." 

Sewell  professed  his  delight  at 
such  a  prospect,  and  the  Judge  then 
suddenly  bethinking  himself  of  the 
hour— it  was  already  nigh  eleven — 
arose.  "Oan  I  set  you  down  any- 
where? are  yon  for  town?"  asked 
he. 

"  Tes,  my  lord  ;  I  was  about  to 
pay  my  mother  a  visit" 

"I'll  drop  you  there;  perhaps 
you  would  convey  a  message  from 
me,  and  say  how  grateful  I  should 
feel  if  she  would  give  us  her  com- 

rny  at  dinner— say  seven  o'clock, 
will  just  step  up  to  say  good-bye 
to  my  granddaughter,  and  be  with 
you  immediately." 

Sewell  had  not  time  to  bethink 
him  of  aQ  the  strange  events  which 
a  few  minutes  had  grouped  around 
him,  when  the  Chief  Baron  appeared, 
and  they  drove  off. 

As  they  drove  along^  their  con- 
verse was  most  agreeable.  Sewell's 
attentive  manner  was  an  admirable 
stimulant,  and  the  old  Judge  was 
actually  sorry  to  lose  his  com- 
panion, as  the  carriage  stopped  at 
Lady  Lendrick'sdoor. 

"  What  on  earth  brought  you  up, 
Dudley  ?  "  said  she,  as  he  entered 
the  room  where  she  sat  at  breakfast 

"Let  me  have  something  to  eat, 
and  I'll  tell  you,"  said  he,  seating 
himself  at  toble^  and  drawing  to- 
wards him  a  dish  of  cutlets.  "Ton 
may  imagine  what  an  appetite  I 
have  when  I  tell  you  whose  guest 
I  am." 

"Whose?" 

"Your  huabanii's." 

"You!  at  tiie  Priory  I  and  how 
came  that  to  pass  ? " 

"I  told  yon  already  I  must  eat 
before   I  tidk.     When  I  got  down 
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flteirs  this  morning  I  fonnd  the  old 
num  jnst  finishing  his  breakfast, 
and  instead  of  asking  me  to  join 
him,  he  entertained  me  with  the 
aege  of  Derry,  and  some  choice 
anecdotes  of  Lord  Bristol  and  ^  the 
Volunteers.'    This  coffee  is  cold." 

**Ring  and  they'll  bring  joxl 
some.'' 

^*  If  I  am  to  take  him  as  a  type 
of  Irish  hospitality  as  well  as  Irish 
agreeability,  I  mast  say  I  get* rid 
of  two  delusions  together." 

**  There's  the  coffee.  Will  you 
have  eggs?" 

^Yes,  and  a  rasher  along  with 
them.    Yon  can  afford  to  be  liberal 
with  the  larder,  mother,  for  I  bring 
yov  an  invitation  to  dine." 
**  At  the  Priory?" 
*'  Yes;  he  said  seyen  o'clock." 
**Who  dines  there?" 
"Himself  and  his  granddaughter 
and  I  make  the  company,  I  believe." 
"Then  I  shall  not  go.    I  never  do 
go  when  there's  not  a  party." 

"He's  safer,  I  snppose,  before 
people?" 

"Just  BO.  I  conld  not  trust  to 
his  temper  under  the  temptation  of 
a  family  circle.  But  what  bronght 
you  to  town  ?  " 

"He  sent  for  me  by  telegraph — 
jost,  too,  when  I  had  the  whole 
county  with  me,  and  was  booked  to 
ride  a  match  I  had  made  with  Im- 
mentBc  trouble.  I  got  his  message 
— ^Ck>me  up  immediately.'  There 
was  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
haste,  nor  for  the  telegraph  at  all. 
The  whole  could  have  been  done  by 
letter,  and  replied  to  at  leisure*  be- 
sides  " 

"What  was  it  then?" 
**'  It  is  a  place  he  has  given  me — 
a  registrarsnip  of  something  in  his 
Court,  that  he  has  been  fighting  the 
Castle  people  about  for  eighteen 
years,  and  to  which,  heaven  knows 
if  he  has  the  right  of  appointment 
this  minute." 

"What's  it  worth?" 

"A  thousand  a-year  net    There 

were  pickings — at  least  the  last  man 

made  a  good   thing  of  them — ^but 

there  are  to  be  no  more.    We  are 


to  inaugurate,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  a  reign  of  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptibility." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  say  I. 
"My  motto  is,  Full  batta  and 
plenty  of  loot ;  and  it's  every  man's 
motto,  only  that  every  man  is  not 
honest  enough  to  own  it." 

"And  when  are  you  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  your  office  ? " 

"Immediately.  Pm  to  be  sworn 
in — there's  an  oath,  it  seems — ^this 
day  week,  and  we're  to  take  xm  our 
abode  at  the  Priory  till  we'nnd  a 
house  to  suit  us." 

"At  the  Priory?" 

"Yes.  May  I  light  a  cigarette, 
mother?  only  one.  He  gave  the 
invitation  most  royally.  A  whole 
wing  is  to  be  at  our  disposal.  He 
said  nothing  about  the  cook  or  the 
wine-cellar,  and  these  are  the  very 
ingredients  I  want  to  secure." 

She  shook  her  head  dubiously 
but  made  no  answer. 

"You  don't  think,  then,  that  he 
meant  to  have  us  as  his  guests ?." 

« I  think  it  unlikely." 

"How  shall  I  find  out?  It's 
quite  certain  I'U  not  go  live  under 
his  roof— which  means  his  surveil- 
lance— ^without  an  adequate  com- 
pensation. Pll  only  consent  to 
being  bored  by  being  fed." 

"House-rent  is  something,  how- 
ever." 

"Yes,  mother,  but  not  every- 
thing. That  old  man  would  be  in- 
quiring who  dined  with  me,  how 
late  he  stayed,  who  came  to  sup- 
per, and  what  they  did  afterwards. 
Kow,  if  he  take  the  whole  charge 
of  us,  I'll  put  up  with  a  great  deaJ, 
because  I  could  manage  a  little 
*•  pud  d  terre '  somewhere  about 
Kingstown  or  Dalkey,  and  '  carry  on  * 
pleasantly  enough.  You  mast  find 
out  his  intentions,  mother,  before 
I  commit  myself  to  an  acceptance. 
You  must  indeed." 

"Take  my  advice,  Dudley,  and 
look  out  for  a  house  at  once.  You'll 
not  be  in  Ai»  three  weeks." 

"I  can  subnut  to  a  great  deal 
when  it  suits  me,  mother,"  siud  he^ 
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with  a  derisive  smila  and  a  look  of 
inteDse  ireaohery  at  toe  same  time. 

^*I  sappose  yoa  can/'  said  sbe, 
nodding  an  assent.    '^How  is  she?  ^' 

"  As  nsnal^"  said  he,  with  a 
shrng  of  the  shoulders. 

''Andtheohildren?'' 

^^They  are  quite  welL  By  the 
way,  before  I  forget  it,  don't  let 
the  Judge  know  that  I  have  already 
sent  in  my  papers  to  seU  out  I  want 
him  to  believe  that  I  do  so  now  in 
consequence  of  his  offer." 

^^It  is  not  likely  we  shall  soon 
meet,  and  I  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  the  matter." 

"YouTl  come  to  dinner  to-day, 
won't  you? " 

"No." 

"You  ought,  even  out  of  grati- 
tude on  my  account.  It  would  be 
only  commonly  decent  to  thank 
him." 

"I  couldn't" 

"Couldn't  what?  Couldn't  come, 
or  couldn't  thank  him." 

"Couldn't  do  either.  You  don't 
know,  Dudley,  that  whenever  our 
intercourse  rises  above  the  common 
passing  courtesies  of  mere  acquunt- 
anceship,  it  is  certain  to  end  in  a 
quarrel.  We  must  never  condemn 
or  approve.  "We  must  never  ven- 
ture upon  an  opinion,  lest  it  lead  to 
a  discassion,  for  discussion  means 
a  fight" 

"Pleasant,  certainly  —  pleasant 
and  amiable  tool" 

"It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
that  I  had  some  of  that  happy  dis- 
position of  my  son,"  said  she,  with 
a  cutting  tone,  "and  couid  submit 
to  whatever  soited  me."  , 

He  started  as  if  he  had  seen 
something,  and,  turning  on  her  a 
look  of  passionate  anger,  began — 
"Is  it  from  you  that  this  should 
come?"  Then  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  subdued  his  tone,  and 
said,  "Well  not  do  better  by  los- 
ing our  tempers.  Can  you  put  me 
in  the  way  to  raise  a  little  money  ? 
I  shall  have  the  payment  for  my 
commission  in  about  a  fortnight; 
but  I  want  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  at  once." 


"It's  not  two  months  since  you 
raised  five  hundred." 

"I  know  it,  and  there's  the  last 
of  it  I  left  Lucy  ten  sovereigns 
when  I  came  away,  and  this  twenty 
pounds  is  all  that  I  now  have  in  the 
world." 

"And  all  these  fine  dinners  and 
grand  entertainments  that  I  have 
been  told  of— -what  was  the  mean- 
ing df  them?" 

"^hey  were  what  the  railway 
people  call  preliminary  expenses, 
motilier.  Before  one  can  get  fel- 
lows to  come  to  a  house  where 
there  is  play  there  must  be  a  sort 
of  easy  style  of  good  living  estab- 
lished that  all  men  like:  excellent 
dinners  and  good  wine  are  the 
tame  elephants,  and  without  them 
you'll  not  get  the  wild  ones  into 
your  "  compound.' " 

"And  to  tell  me  that  this  could 
payl" 

"Ay,  and  pay  splendidly.  If  I 
had  three  thousand  pounds  in  the 
world  to  carry  on  with,  I'd  see 
the  old  Judge  and  his  rotten  place 
at  Jericho  before  I'd  accept  it 
One  needs  a  little  capital,  that's 
all.  It's  Just  like  blockade-run- 
ning—^ou  must  be  able  to  lose 
three  ku:  one  you  succeed  with." 

"I  see  nothiog  but  rain — ilisre- 
putable  ruin — ^in  such  a  course." 

"  Come  down  and  look  at  it, 
mother,  and  you'll  change  your 
mind.  You'll  own  you  never  saw  a 
better  ordered  society  in  your  life 
— ^the  beau  ideal  of  a  nice  country 
house  on  a  smaU  scale.  I  admit 
our  eh^  is  not  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
have  only  one  fellow  out  of  liyery ; 
but  the  thing  is  well  done,  I  pro- 
mise you.  As  for  any  serious  play, 
you'll  never  hear  of  it — ^never  sus- 
pect it — ^no  more  than  a  man  turn- 
ing over  Leech's  sketches  in  a  den- 
tist's drawing-room  suspects  there's 
a  fellow  getting  his  eye-tooth  ex- 
tracted in  the  next  room." 

"I  disapprove  of  it  all,  Dudley. 
It  is  sure  to  end  iU." 

"  For  that  matter,  mother,  so 
shall  II  All  I  have  asked  from  Fate 
this  many    a   year  is,    a   deferred 
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sentonoe— a  long  day,  my  lord— a 
longdayl" 

*'  Tell  Sir  William  I  am  Bony  I 
oanHdine  at  the  Priory  to-day.  It 
ifl  one  of  my  cmel-headaohe  days. 
Say  yon  fonnd  me  looking  very 
poorly.  It  pnts  him  in  good-hn- 
moor  to  hear  it ;  and  if  yon  oan  get 
away  in  the  evening,  oome  in  to 
tea." 

''  Ton  wm  think  of  this  loan  I 
want— won't  yon?" 

•'  ril  think  of  it,  bnt  I  don't  know 
what  good  thinking  will  do."  She 
naoaed,  and  after  a  few  minntes'  si- 
ienoe  aaid,  *'  If  yon  really  are  serions 
about  taking  np  yonr  abode  at  the 
Priory,  yonll  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
^nmddanghter." 

"•  We  conld  marry  her  off  easily 
enough." 

^  Yon  might,  and  yon  mightn't.  If 
she  marry  to  Sir  William's  satisfac- 
tion he'll  leave  her  all  he  has  in  tiie 
world."  • 

"  Egad,  he  mnst  have  a  rare  taste 
in  a  son-in-law  if  he  likes  the  fellow 
ru  promote  to  the  place." 


**  Ton  seem  to  forget,  Dndley,  that 
the  vonng  lady  has  a  will  of  her  own. 
She's  a  Lendriok  too." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  mother.  Shell 
not  be  a  mateh  for  Lnoy." 

"AndwonldfAtf " 

"  Ay  wonld  she,"  intermpted  he, 
"  if  her  pride  as  a  woman — ^if  her 
jealonsy,  was  tonohed.  I  have  made 
her  do  more  than  that  when  I  wound- 
ed her  self-love  I  " 

"  Ton  are  a  very  amiable  hnsband, 
I  mnst  say." 

'^We  might  be  better,  perhaps, 
mother ;  bnt  I  suspect  we  are  pretty 
much  like  our  neighbours.  And 
it's  positive  yon  wozrt  oome  to  din- 
ner?" ^ 

"No!  certainly  not." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  and  look  in  at  tea- 
time.  Tou'U  not  forget  what  I  spoke 
of.  I  shall  be  in  funds  in  less  than 
three  weeks." 

She  gave  a  little  dnorednlous 
laugh  as  ahe  said  good-bye.  She 
had  heard  of  such  pledges  before, 
and  knew  well  what  faith  to  attach  to 
them. 


OHAFTEB    XXXITT.— •JtVmnjcQ  AT  THE  FBXOBT. 


The  Ohief  Baron  brought  his 
friend  Haire  back  from  Oourt  to 
dioe  with  him.  The  table  had 
been  laid  for  five,  and  it  was  only 
when  Sewell  entered  the  drawing- 
room  that  it  was  known  Lady  Len- 
drick  had  declined  the  invitation. 
Sir  William  heard  the  apology 
to  the  end  ;  he  even  waited  when 
Sewell  coneluded,  to  see  if  he  de- 
sired to  add  anything  more,  but  no- 
thiDffoame. 

"In that  oase,"  said  he  at  length, 
"We'll  order  dinner."  That  his  irri- 
tition  was  extreme  needed  no  dose 
observation  to  detect,  and  the  bell-rope 
came  down  with  the  puU  by  which  he 
rammoned  the  servant. 

The  dinner  proceeded  drearily 
QDODgh.  Xone  liked  to  adventure 
on  a  remark  which  might  lead  to 
something  unpleasant  in  discussion, 
and  litUe  was  spoken  on  any  side. 
Sewell    praised    the    mutton,   and 


the  Ohief  Baron  bowed  stiffly. 
When  Haire  remarked  that  the  psle 
sherry  was  excellent,  he  dryly  told 
the  butler  to  ''  fill  Mr.  Haire's  glass ;" 
and  though  Lucy,  with  more  cau- 
tion, was  silent,  she  did  not  escape, 
for  he  turned  towards  her  and  said, 
**  We  have  not  been  favoured  with 
a  word  firom  your  lips.  Miss  Len- 
driok ;  I  hope  these  neuralgic  head- 
aches are  not  becoming  a  family  af- 
fection." 

'^  I  am  perfectly  well,  sir,"  said  she, 
with  a  smile. 

'«It  is  Have's  &ult,  then,"  said 
the  Judge,  with  one  of  his  mali- 
cious twinkles  of  the  eye — "all 
Haire's  fault  if  we  are  dull.  It  is 
ever  so  with  wits,  Colonel  Sewell ; 
they  will  not  perform  to  empty 
benches." 

"I  don't  know  whom  you  call  a 
wit,"  began  Haire. 

''My  dear   friend,   the    men  of 
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pleasaDtry  and  bappj  oonoeits  most 
no  more  deny  the  repatatioa  that 
attaches  to  them  than  must  a  rich 
raercliant  disbonoar  his  bill;  nor 
need  a  man  resent  more  being  called 
a  Wit,  than  being  styled  a  Poet,  a 
PaintiT,  a  Chief  Baron,  or  " — ^here 
he  waved  his  hand  towards  Sewell, 
and  bowing  slightly,  added — *'  a 
Chief  Registrar  to  the  Coart  of  Ex- 
chequer." 

"Oh,  have  yon  got  the  appoint- 
ment?" said  Haire  to  the  Colonel. 
"  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it.  Pm  delight- 
ed to  know  it  has  been  given  to  one 
of  the  family." 

"  As  I  said  a  while  ago,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  smile  of  deeper  malice, 
"  these  witty  fellows  spare  nobody  I 
At  the  verv  moment  he  praises  Uie 
sherry  he  disparages  the  host  Why 
should  not  this  place  be  filled  by  one 
of  my  family,  Ilaire?  I  call  upon  yon 
to  show  cau9e." 

"  There's  no  reason  against  it.  I 
never  said  there  was.  Nay,  I  was  far 
fi'om  satisfied  with  yon  on  the  day  you 
refused  my  prayer  on  behalf  of  one 
belonging  to  you." 

"  Sir,  you  are  travelling  out  of  the 
record,"  said  the  Judge,  angrily. 

'*I  can  only  say,"  added  Haire, 
"  that  I  wish  Colonel  Sewell  joy  with 
all  my  heart ;  and  if  he'll  allow  me, 
I'll  do  it  in  a  bumper." 

"  ^  A  reason  fair  to  drink  his  health 
again  I '  That's  not  the  line.  How  does 
it  go,  Lucy?  Don't  you  remember 
the  verse  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  it" 

"  *  A  reason  fair — ^a  reason  fair.'  I 
declare  I  believe  the  newspapers  are 
right  I  am  losing  my  memory.  One 
of  the  scurrilous  rascals  t'other  dny 
said,  they  saw  no  reason  Justice  should 
be  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  Haire,  was 
that  yours?" 

"A  thousand  a-year,"  muttered 
Haire  to  Sewell. 

''  What  is  that,  Haire  ?"  cried  the  old 
Judge.  "  Do  I  hear  you  aright?  Ton 
utter  one  thousand  things  just  as  good 
every  year  ?  " 

^«  I  was  speaking  of  the  Registrar's 
salary,"  said  Haire,  half  testily. 

"A  thousand  a-year  is  a  pittance 


— ^a  mere  pittance,  sir,  in  a  ooantry 
like  England.  It  is  like  the  place  at 
a  window  to  see  a  procession.  Tea 
may  gaze  on  the  passing  tide  of  hu- 
manity, but  must  not  diure  to  mix  in 
it" 

"  And  yet  papa  went  half  across  the 
globe  for  it,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  flush- 
ed and  burning  cheek. 

**  In  your  Other's  profession  the 
rewards  are  less  money,  Lucy,  than 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  society. 
I  have  ever  thought  it  wise  of  oor 
rulers  not  to  bestow  titles  on  phy- 
sicians, but  to  leave  them  the  unob- 
trusive and  undistinguished  com- 
forters of  every  class  and  condition. 
The  equal  of  any — ^the  companion  of 
alL" 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  Judge 
was  eager  for  discussion  on  anything. 
He  had  tried  in  vain  to  provoke  each 
of  his  guests,  and  he  was  almost 
irritable  at  the  deference  accorded 
him. 

"  Did  I  see  you  pass  the  decanter, 
Colonel  Sewell  ?  Are  you  not  drink- 
ing any  wine  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord." 

"Perhaps  you  like  coffee?  Don't 
yon  think,  Lucy,  you  could  give  him 
some  ?  "      • 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  shall  be  delighted." 

"Very  well.  Haire  and  I  will  finish 
this  magnum,  and  then  join  you  in  the 
drawing-room." 

Lucy  took  Sewell's  arm  and  re- 
tired. They  were  scarcely  well  out 
of  the  room  when  Sewell  halted  sud- 
denly, and  in  a  voice  so  artificial  that^ 
if  Lucy  had  been  given  to  suspectfbl- 
ness,  she  would  have  detected  at 
once,  said,  "  Is  the  Judge  always  as 
pleasant  and  as  witty  as  we  saw  him 
to-day? " 

"  To-day  he  was  very  far  from  him- 
self; something,  I'm  sure,  must  have 
irritated  him,  for  he  was  not  in  his 
usual  mood." 

"  I  confess  I  thought  him  charm- 
ing; so  full  of  neat  reply,  pleasant 
apropos,  and  happy  quotation." 

"  He  very  often  has  days  of  all  that 
you  have  just  said,  and  I  am  delight- 
ed with  them." 

"  What  an   immense  gain   to  a 
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yoniig  girl— I  mean  to  one  whose 
education  ^d  tastes  have  fitted  her 
for  it — to  be  the  companion  of  such 
a  mind  as  hist  Who  is  this  Mr. 
Haire?'' 

*•  A  very  old  friend.  I  believe  he 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  grandpapa^s." 

**  Not  his  equal,  I  suspect,  in 
ability  or  knowledge." 

^*  Oh,  nothing  like  it  ;  a  most 
worthy  man,  respected  by  every 
one,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
grandpapa,  bnt  not  clever." 

^'The  Chief;  I  remarked,  called 
him  witty,"  said  Sewell,  with  a 
£unt  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

^'  It  was  done  in  jest.  He  is  fond 
of  &theriDg  on  him  the  smart  say- 
ings of  the  day,  and  watching  his 
attempts  to  disown  them." 

"  And  Haire  likes  that  ?  " 

'*I  believe  he  likes  grandpapa  in 
every  mood  he  has." 

^'What  an  invaluable  friend!  I 
wish  to  heaven  he  could  find  such 
another  for  me.  I  want — ^there^s 
nothing  I  want  more  than  some  one 
who  would  always  approve  of  me." 

*' Perhaps  yon  might  push  this 
fidelity  further  than  grandpapa 
^oess"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

''Ton  mean  that  it  might  not 
always  be  so  easy  to  applaud  m^." 

She  only  laughed  and  made  no 
effort  to  disclaim  the  assertion. 

**Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh, 
^*who  knows  but  if  I  live  to  be  old 
and  rich  I  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  have  such  an  accommodating 
iriend  ?  Who  are  the  other  inmates 
here?  I  ask  because  we  are  going 
to  be  domesticated  also." 

*'  I  heard  so  this  morning." 

^'  I  hope  with  pleasure,  though 
yon  haven*t  said  as  much." 

"With  pleasure  certainly;  but 
with  more  misgiving  than  pleasure." 

"Pray  explain  this." 

'^  Simply  that  the  very  quiet  life 
we  lead  here  would  not  be  endur- 
able by  people  who  like  the  world, 
and  whom  the  world  likes.  We 
never  see  an^  one,  we  never  go  out, 
we  have  not  even  those  second-hand 
glances  at  society  that  people  have 
who  admit  gossiping  acquaintances; 


in  fact,  regard  what  you  have  wit- 
nessed to-day  as  a  dinner-party, 
and  then  fashion  for  yourself  our 
ordinary  life." 

"And  do  you  like  it?" 

"  I  know  nothing  else,  and  I  am 
tolerably  happy.  If  papa  and  Tom 
were  here  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy." 

"By  Jovel  you  startle  me,"  said 
he,  throwing  away  the  unlighted 
cigar  he  had  held  for  some  minutes 
in  his  fingers ;  "  I  didn't  know  it 
was  so  bad." 

"It  is  possible  he  may  relax  for 
you  and  Mrs.  Sewell ;  indeed,  I 
think  it  more  than  likely  that  he 
will." 

"Ay,  but  the  relaxation  might 
only  be  in  favour  of  a  few  more 
like  that  old  gent  we  had  tonlay. 
No,  no — the  thing  will  never  work. 
I  see  it  at  once.  My  mother  said 
we  could  not  possibly  stand  it  three 
weeks,  and  I  perceive  it  is  your 
opinion  too." 

"I  did  not  say  so  much,"  said 
she,  smiling." 

"Joking  apart,"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  that  assuredly  bespoke  ap- 
cerity,  "  I  couldn't  stand  suclT  a 
dinner  as  we  had  to-day  very  often. 
I  can  bear  being  bullied,  for  I  was 
brought  up  to  it.  I  served  on 
Rolfi^'s  staff  in  Bombay  for  four 
years,  and  when  a  man  has  been  an 
aide-de-camp  he  knows  what  being 
bullied  means;  but  what  I  could 
not  endure  is  that  outpouring  of 
conceit  mingled  with  rotteii  recol- 
lections. Another  evening  of  it 
would  kill  me." 

"I  certainly  would  not  advise 
your  coming  here  at  that  price," 
she  said,  with  a  gravity  almost 
comical. 

"The  difficulty  is  how  to  get  off. 
He  appears  to  me  to  resent  as  an 
affront  everything  that  differs  from 
his  own  views." 

"He  is  not  accustomed  to  much 
oontradiction." 

"  Not  to  any  at  all  I  " 

The  energy  with  which  he  said 
this  made  her  laugh  heartily,  and  he 
half  smiled  at  the  ntuation  himself. 
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''  They  are  coming  ap-stairs,''  said 
she;  "wQl  yon  ring  for  tea? — ^the 
hell  is  heside  yon.'' 

*'  Oh^  if  they^re  coming  Fm  off. 
I  promued  my  mother  a  short  visit 
this  evening.  Make  my  excuses  if 
I  am  asked  for ; "  and  with  this  he 
slipped  from  the  room  and  went 
his  way. 

"  Where's  the  Colonel,  Lucy?  has 
he  gone  to  hed  ? '' 

^'  No,  sir,  he  has  gone  to  see  his 
mother;  he  had  made  some  engage- 
ment to  visit  her  this  evening." 

^'This  new  school  of  politeness 
is  too  liberal  for  my  taste.  When 
we  were  yoong  men,  Haire,  we 
woold  not  have  ventured  to  leave 
the  house  where  we  had  dined 
withont  saluting  the  host" 


"I  take  it  we  must  keep  up  with 
the  spirit  of  our  time." 

"You  mistake,  Haire— it  is  the 
spirit  of  our  time  is  in  arrear.  It 
is  that  same  spirit  lag^ng  behind, 
and  deserting  the  post  it  once 
occupied,  makes  us  seem  in  de&ult. 
Let  us  have  the  oribbage-board, 
Lucy.  Haire  has  said  all  tiie  smart 
things  he  means  to  give  us  this 
evening,  and  I  will  take  my  revenge 
at  the  only  game  at  which  I  am  his 
master.  Haire,  who  reads  men  like 
a  book,  Lucy,"  continued  the  Chief, 
as  he  dealt  the  cards,  ^^  says  that  our 
gallant  Mend  will  rebel  against  our 
humdrum  life  here.  I  demnr  to 
the  opinion — ^what  say  you? "  But 
he  was  now  deep  in  his  game,  and 
never  heeded  the  answer. 


OHAPTEB  ZZZIV.— <BWBLL^S  TROUBLES. 


"A  letter  for  you  by  the  post, 
sir,  and  his  lordship's  compliments 
to  say  he  is  waiting  breakfast," 
were  the  first  words  which  Sewell 
heard,  the  next  morning. 

iVWaiting  breakfast  I  Tell  him 
noVto  wait — ^I  mean,  make  my  re- 
spects to  his  lordship,  and  say  I 
feel  very  poorly  to-day — ^that  I  think 
ril  not  get  up  just  yet" 

"Would  you  like  to  see  Dr. 
BeatHe,  sir? — he's  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  a 
complaint  I  caught  in  India;  I 
manage  it  myself.  Bring  me  up 
some  coffee  and  rum  in  about  an 
hour,  and  mind  don't  disturb  me 
on  any  account  till  then.  What 
an  infernal  house  1"  muttered  he, 
as  the  man  withdrew.  *'  A  sub- 
altern called  up  for  morning  parade 
has  a  better  life  than  this.  Kine 
o'clock  only  I  What  can  this  old  ass 
mean  by  this  pretended  activity? 
Upon  whom  can  it  impose?  Who 
will  believe  that  it  signifies  a  rush 
whether  he  lay  abed  till  noon  or 
rose  by  daybreak?"  A  gentle  tap 
came  to  the  door,  but  as  he  made 
no  reply  there  came  after  a  pause 
another  a  little  louder.    Sewell  still 


preserved  silence,  and  at  last  the 
sound  of  retiring  footsteps  along 
the  corridor.  "  jtot  if  I  know  it," 
muttered  he  to  himself  as  he  turned 
ronnd  and  fell  off  asleep  again. 

"  The  coffee,  sir,  and  a  despatch ; 
shall  I  sign  the  receipt  for  yon?  "^ 
said   the  servant,  as  he  reappeared' 
about  noon. 

"Tes;  open  the  window  a  little 
and  leave  me." 

Leaning  on  his  arm  he  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  glanced  at  the 
signature-^Lucy.  He  then  read, 
"Send  down  Socles  or  Beattie  by 
next  train ;  he  is  worse."  He  read 
and  re-read  this  at  least  half-fr- 
dozen  times  over  before  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  letter  that  lay 
still  unopened  on  the  bed.  He  now 
broke  the  seal ;  it  was  also  from  his 
wife,  dated  the  preceding  evening, 
and  very  brief: — 

"Dbab  Dttdlkt,— Mr.  Trafford 
has  had  a  severe  &11.  Crescy  balked 
at  the  brook  and  fell  afterwards. 
Trafford  was  struck  on  the  head  as 
he  rose  by  Mr.  Creagh's  horse.  It  is 
feared  the  skull  is  fractured.  Ton 
are  much  blamed  for  having  asked 
him  to  ride  a  horse  so  much  under 
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his  weight.  All  have  refdsed  to 
accept  Uieir  bets  but  Kinshela  the 
grocer.  I  hare  written  to  Sir  H. 
Traffbrd,  and  I  telegraphed  to  hiro 
Dr.  Tobin's  opinion,  which  is  not 
faTonrable.  I  suppose  yon  will 
come  back  at  once :  if  not,  telegraph 
what  yon  advise  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  here  still,  but  I  do  not 
find  he  is  of  much  use.  The  veteri- 
nary decided  Oresoy  should  be  shot, 
as  the  plate-bone,  I  think  he  called 
it,  was  fraotared ;  and  as  he  was  in 
great  pain  I  consented.  I  hope  1 
have  done  right. — Tours  truly, 

"  LUOT  SKWKIi." 

"Here's  a  go  I  a  horse  I  refused 
four  hundred  and  fifty  for  on  Tues- 
day last  I  I  am  a  lucky  dog,  there's 
no  denying  it.  I  didn't  know  there 
was  a  man  in  Europe  could  have 
made  that  hol-se  balk  his  fence. 
What  a  rmnpus  to  make  about  a 
fellow  getting  a  'cropper.'  My 
share  of  the  disaster  is  a  deuced  deal 
the  worst.  I'll  never  chance  on 
such  a  horse  again.  How  am  I  to 
find  either  of  these  men  f  "  muttered 
he,  as  he  took  np  the  telegram.  He 
rang  the  bell  violently,  and  scarcely 
cesMd  to  pull  at  it  till  the  servant 
entered. 

"  Where  does  Dr.  Eodes  live  f  " 

"SirGUbert,sir?" 

"Ay,  ifhe  be  Sir  Gilbert." 

''Merrion  Square,  sir,"  said  the 
man  reproachfhlly,  for  he  thought 
it  rather  hurd  to  ignore  one  of  the 
great  celebrities  of  the  land. 

''Take  this  note  to  him,  that  111 
write  now,  and  if  he  be  from  home 
go  to  the  other  man — what's  his 
name?— Beattie." 

*'Dr.  Beattie  is  coming  to  dinner 
to-day,  sir,**  said  the  servant,  think- 
ing to  facilitate  matters. 

"Just  do  as  I  tell  yon,  my  good 
fellow,  and  don't  interrupt.  If  I 
am  to  take  up  mv  quarters  here, 
yonll  all  of  yon  have  to  change 
some  of  your  present  habits."  As 
he  spoke,  he  dashed  off  a  few  hasty 
liDee;  addressing  them  to  Sir  Gil- 
bert Eccles  or  Dr.  Beattie.  "  Ask  if 
iVa*  all  right ;  *  that  will  be  snfiloient 


reply ;  and  now,  send  me  my  bath." 
As  he  proceeded  with  his  dressing 
— ^a  very  lengthy  affair  it  always 
was — he  canvassed  with  himself 
whether  or  not  he  ought  to  take  the 
train  and  go  down  to  the  country 
with  the  Doctor.  Possibly  few  men 
in  such  circumstances  would  have 
given  the  matter  a  doubt.  The 
poor  fellow  who  had  incurred  the 
mishap  had  been,  at  his  insistance, 
acting  for  him.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Sewell's  pressing  this  task  upon 
him,  TrafiTord  would  at  that  mo- 
ment have  been  hale  and  hearty. 
Sewell  knew  all  this  well ;  he  read 
the  event  just  as  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  would  have  read  it, 
but  having  done  so,  he  proceeded  to 
satisfy  himself  why  all  these  rea- 
sonings should  give  way  to  weightier 
considerations. 

Urst  of  all,  it  would  not  be  quite 
eonvenient  to  let  the  old  Jnd^ 
know  anything  of  these  doings  m 
the  country.  His  strait-laced  no- 
tions might  revolt  at  races  and  bet- 
ting rings.  It  might  not  be  per- 
haps decorous  that  a  registrar  of  a 
high  court  should  be  the  patron  of 
such  sports.  These  were  pruden- 
tial reasons,  which  he  dilated  on 
for  some  time.  Then  came  some 
others  more  sentimental.  It  wr 
to  a  house  of  doctors  and  nureet^ 
and  gloom  and  sorrow,  he  should 
go  back.  All  these  were  to  him 
peculiarly  distastefuL  He  should 
be  tremendously  "bored"  by  it 
all,  and  being  "  bored "  was  to  him 
whatever  was  least  tolerable  in  life. 
It  was  strange  that  there  was  one 
other  reason  stronger  than  all  these 
— a  reason  that  really  touched  him 
in  what  was  the  nearest  thing  in 
his  nature  to  heart.  He  couldn't 
go  back  and  look  at  the  empty 
loose-box  where  his  favourite  horse 
once  stood,  and  where  he  was  never 
to  stand  more.  Orescy — the  ani- 
mal he  was  so  proud  of— the  horse 
he  counted  on  for  who  knows  what 
fhture  triumphs — the  first  steeple- 
chase horse,  he  felt  convinced,  in 
Ireland,  if  not  in  the  kingdom — 
such  strength,  such   power  in  the 
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]oiii8,  Booh  square  joints,  snoh 
courage,  should  he  ever  see  united 
again?  If  there  was  anything  in 
that  man^s  natiire  that  represented 
afifection,  he  had  it  for  this  horse. 
He  knew  well  to  what  advantage 
he  looked  when  on  his  back — be 
knew  what  admiration  and  euvy  it 
drew  upon  him  to  see  him  tiius 
mounted.  He  had  won  him  at  bil- 
liards from  a  man  who  was  half- 
broken-hearted  at  parting  with  him, 
and  who  offered  immense  terms 
rather  than  lose  him. 

^^He  said,  I^d  have  no  luck  with 
him,^^  muttered  Sewell,  now  in  his 
misery — ^^  and,  confound  the  fellow, 
he  was  right.  No,  I  can't  go  back 
to  look  at  his  empty  stall.  It  would 
half  kill  me.'' 

It  was  very  real  grief  all  this ;  he 
was  as  thoroughly  heart-sore  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  be.  He 
sorrowed  for  what  nothing  in  his 
future  life  could  replace  to  him; 
and  this  is  a  vei^  deep  sorrow. 

Trafford's  misfortune  was  so 
much  the  origin  and  cause  of  his 
own  disaster,  that  he  actually 
thought  of  him  with  bitterness. 
The  man  who  could  make  Orescy 
balk!  What  fate  could  be  too 
bard  for  him  ? 

Nor  was  he  quite  easy  in  his 
mind  about  that  passage  in  his 
wife's  letter  stating  thaX  men 
would  not  take  their  bets.  Was 
this  meant  as  reflecting  upon  him? 
Was  it  a  censure  on  him  for  mak- 
ing Trafford  ride  a  horse  beneath 
his  weight?  ^^They  get  up  some 
stupid  cry  of  that  sort,"  muttered 
he,  "as  if  I  am  not  the  heaviest 
loser  of  all.  I  lose  a  horse  that  was 
worth  a  score  of  Traffords." 
-  When  dressed,  Sewell  went  down 
to  the  garden  and  lit  his  cigar.  His 
sorrow  had  grown  calmer,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  in  the  new  life 
before  him  he  should  have  had  to 
give  up  horses  and  sport  of  every 
kind.  "  I  must  make  my  book  now 
on  this  old  fellow,  and  get  him  to 
make  me  his  heir.  He  cares  little 
for  his  son,  and  he  can  be  made  to 
care  just  as  little  for  his  grand- 


daughter. That's  the  only  game 
open  to  me — a  dreary  life  it  pro- 
mises to  be,  but  it's  better  than  a 
jail." 

The  great  large  wilderness  of  a 
garden,  stretching  away  into  an 
orchard  at  the  end,  was  in  itself  a 
place  to  suggest  sombre  thonghts — 
so  silent  and  forsaken  did  it  all 
appear.  The  fruit  lay  thick  on  the 
ground  uncared  for-— ^e  artichokes, 
grown  to  the  height  of  shrabej 
looked  monsters  of  uncouthneaa^ 
and  even  in  the  alleys  flower-seeds 
had  fallen  and  given  birth  to  flowers, 
which  struggled  up  through  the 
gravel  and  hung  their  bright  petals 
over  the  footway.'  There  was  in 
the  neglect,  the  silence,  the  un- 
cared-for luxuriance  of  the  place, 
all  that  could  make  a  moody  man 
moodier;  and  as  he  knocked  off 
the  great  heads  of  the  tall  hoUy- 
hoclu,  he  thought,  and  even  said 
aloud,  "This  is  about  as  much 
amusement  as  such  a  spot  offers." 

"  Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as.  that,"  said 
a  laughing  voice,  and  Lucy  peeped 
over  a  laurel-hedge  with  a  rake  in 
her  hand,  and  seemed  immensely 
amused  at  his  discomfiture. 

"Where  are  you? — ^I  mean,  how 
is  one  to  come  near  yon?"  said 
he,  trying  to  laugh,  but  not  auo- 
cessfuUy. 

"Go  round  yonder  by  the  fish- 
pond, and  you'll  find  a  wiokec 
This  is  my  garden,  and  I  till  it 
myself." 

"  So  I "  said  he,  entering  a  neat 
little  enclosure,  with  beds  of  flowers 
and  flowering  shrubs,  "tliis  is 
your  garden  ?  " 

"Yes — what  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

"It's  very  pretty — ^it's  very  nice. 
I  should  like  it  larger,  perhaps." 

"So  would  I;  but,  being  mj 
own  gardener,  I  find  it  quite  big 
enough." 

"Why  doesn't  the  Chief  give 
you  a  gardener? — ^he's  rich  enough 
surely." 

"He  never  cared  for  gardening 
himself.  Indeed,  I  think  it  b  the 
wild  confusion  of  folic^  here  that 
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he  likes.  He  said  to  me  one  day, 
*In  mi/  old  garden  a  man  loses 
himself  in  thought.  In  this  trimly 
kept  place  one  is  ever  occupied  by 
the  melon-frame  or  the  forcing 
honw.' " 

'^That^s  the  dreadful  thing  about 
old  people ;  they  are  ever  for  making 
the  whims  and  crotchets  of  age  the 
rales  of  life  to  others.  I  wonder  yon 
bear  this  so  well." 

*^  I  didn't  know  tliat  I  bore  any- 
thing,*' said  she,  with  a  smile. 

''That's  true  slave  doctrine,  I 
must  say ;  and  when  one  does  not 
feel  bondage,  there's  no  more  to  be 
said." 

**I  suspect  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  freedom  than  most  girls;  my 
time  is  almost  all  my  own,  to  dis- 
pose of  as  I  will.  I  read  or  play  or 
walk  or  work  as  I  feel  inclined.  If 
I  wish  to  occupy  myself  v(|^  house- 
hold matters,  I  am  the  mistress 
here." 

"In  other  words,  you  are  free 
to  do  everything  that  is  not  worth 
doing— you  lead  the  life  of  a  nun  in 
a  convent,  only  that  you  have  not 
even  a  sister  nun  total^  to." 

"And  which  are  the  things  yon 
say  are  worth  doing?  " 

"Would  yon  not  care  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  to  mix  in  society, 
to  go  to  balls,  theatres,  f^tes,  and 
suchlike?  would  you  not  like  to 
ride?  I  don't  mean  it  for  flattery, 
but  would  you  not  like  the  admira- 
tion you  would  be  sure  to  meet — 
the  sort  of  homage  people  render  to 
beauty,  the  only  tribute  the  world 
ever  paid  freely, — are  all  these  not 
worth  something?  " 

"I  am  sure  they  %re:  they  are 
worth  a  great  deal  to  those  who 
can  enjoy  them  with  a  happy  heart; 
but  remember,  Oolonel  Sewell,  I 
have  a  father  living  in  exile,  simply 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  I  have  a 
brother  toiling  for  his  bread  in  a 
strange  land;  is  it  likely  I  could 
forget  these,  or  is  it  likely  that  I 
could  carry  such  cares  about  with 
me,  and  eqjoy  the  pleasures  you 
tell  of? " 
"Oh  I  as  for  that,  I  never  met  the 


man  nor  woman  either  that  could 
bring  into  the  world  a  mind  un- 
burdened by  care.  You  must  take 
life  as  it  is.  If  I  was  to  wait  for 
a  heart  at  ease  before  I  went  into 
society,  I'd  have  to  decline  a  few 
dinner-parties.  Your  only  chance 
of  a  little  respite,  besides,  is  at 
your  age.  The  misfortunes  of  life 
begin  a  light  drizzle,  but  become  a 
regular  downpour  when  one  gets  to 
my  time  of  life.  Let  me  just  tell 
yon  what  this  morning  brought 
forth.  A  letter  and  then  a  telegram 
from  my  wife,  to  tell  me  that  my 
favourite  horse — an  animal  worth 
five  hundred  pounds  if  he  was 
worth  five  shillings — ^the  truest, 
bravest,  best  liorse  1  ever  backed — 
has  Juet  been  killed  by  a  stupid 
fellow  I  got  to  ride  for  me.  What 
he  did  to  make  the  horse  refuse  Lis 
leap,  what  magic  he  used,  what 
conjuring  trick  he  performed,  I 
can't  tell.  With  me  it  was  enough 
to  show  him  his  fence,  and  if  I 
wanted  it  I  couldn't  have  held  him 
back.  But  this  fellow,  a  dragoon 
too,  and  the  crack  rider  of  his  regi- 
ment, contrives  to  discourage  my 
poor  beast,  then  rushes  him  at  the 
jump  at  half  speed.  I  know  it 
was  a  wideish  brook,  and  they 
tumbled  in,  and  my  horse  smashed 
his  blade-bone— of  course  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  shoot  him." 

"  How  sad  I  I  am  really  sorry  for 
you." 

**And  all  this  came  of  the  old 
Jndge's  message,  the  stupidity  of 
sending  me  five  words  in  a  tele- 
gram, instead  of  writing  a  proper 
note,  and  saying  what  he  wanted. 
But  for  that  I'd  have  stayed  at 
home,  ridden  my  horse,  won  my 
match,  and  spared  myself  the  whole 
disaster." 

*'  Grandpapa  is  often  very  hasty  in 
his  decisions,  but  I  believe  he  seldom 
sees  cause  to  revoke  them." 

"The  old  theory,  *the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,' "  said  Sewell,  with  a 
saucy  laugh ;  **  but  remember  he  can 
often  do  a  deal  of  mischief  inci- 
dentally, as  it  were— as  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion." 
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"And  the  rider,  what  of  him? 
did  he  esoape  nohart?^'  said  she, 
eager  to  avoid  unpleasant  discns- 
sion. 

"The  rider  I  my  dear  young 
lady,"  said  he,  with  affeoted  slow- 
ness— "the  rider  came  to  grief. 
What  he  did,  or  how  he  did  it,  to 
throw  my  poor  horse  down,  is  his 
own  secret,  and,  from  what  I  hear, 
he  is  likely  to  keep  it.  No,  no, 
don't  look  BO  horrified — he's  not 
killed,  but  I  don't  suspect  he's  a 
long  way  off  it.  He  got  a  smashing 
fall  at  a  fence  Pd  have  backed  my- 
self to  ride  with  my  hands  tied. 
Ay,  and  to  have  my  good  horse 
back  again,  I'd  ride  in  ttxat  fashion 
to-morrow." 

"And  ^e  poor  fellow,  where  is 
he  now?" 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  receiving  the 
very  sweetest  of  Mrs.  Sewell's  at- 
tentions. He  is  at  my  house — in  aU 
likelihood  in  my  room — ^not  that  he 
is  very  conscious  of  all  the  favours 
bestowed  upon  him." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  with  that  pretended 
indifference.  You  must  be,  you  can- 
not help  being,  deeply  sorry  for  what 
has  happened." 

"  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
on  that  score.  I've  lost  such  a  horse 
as  I  never  shall  own  again." 

"  Pray  think  of  something  besides 
your  horse.  Who  was  hef  what's 
his  name?" 

"A  stranger^an  Englishman ;  you 
never  heard  of  him ;  and  I  wish  I 
had  never  heard  of  himl  " 

"  What  are  you  smiling  at  I "  said 
she,  after  a  pause,  for  he  stood  as 
though  reflecting,  and  a  very  strange 
half-smile  moved  his  mouth. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  he, 
gravely,  "  what  his  younger  brother 
ought  to  give  me;  for  this  fellow 
was  an  elder  son,  and  heir  to  a  fine 
estate  too." 

8he  turned  an  indignant  glance 
towards  him,  and  movea  away.  He 
was  quickly  after  her,  however,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  said 
good-humouredly,  "Gome,  don't  be 
angry  with  me.  I'm  sorry,  if  yon 
like— Pm  very  sorry  for  this  poor 


fellow.  I  won't  say  that  my  own 
loss  does  not  dash  my  sorrow  with 
a  little  anger — ^he  was  such  a  horse  I 
and  the  whole  thing  was  such  a 
blunder  I  as  fair  a  brook — ^with  a 
high  bank,  it's  true — ^bat  as  fair  a 
fence  as  ever  a  man  rode  at,  and 
ground  like  this  we're  walking  over 
to  take  off  from. 

"Is  he  in  danger?" 

"I  believe  so;  here's  what  my 
wife  says.  Oh,  I  haven't  got  tlie 
letter  about  me,  but  it  comes  to 
this,  I  was  to  send  down  one  of  the 
best  doctors  by  the  first  train,  tell- 
ing him  it  was  a  case  of  compres- 
sion or  concussion,  which  is  it  ? 
And  so  I  have  despatched  Beattie, 
your  grandfather's  man.  I  suppose 
there's  no  better  ?  " 

"But  why  have  you  not  gone 
back  yourself?  he  was  a  friend,  was 
henot?"« 

"Yes,  he  was  what  people  would 
call  a  friend.  I'm  like  the  hare  in 
the  fable,  I  have  many  friends; 
but  if  I  must  be  confidential,  I'll 
tell  you  why  I  did  not  go.  I  had  a 
notion  just  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
right,  tiiat  the  Ohief  would  take 
offence  at  his  Registrar  being  a 
sporting  character,  and  that  if  I 
were  to  absent  myself  jost  now, 
he'd  find  out  the  reason,  whereas  by 
staying  here  I  could  keep  all  quiet, 
and  when  Beattie  came  back  I  could 
square  Aim." 

''You  could  what?" 

"A  thousand  pardons  for  my  bit 
of  slang;  but  the  fact  is,  Just  as  one 
talks  French  whto  he  wants  to  say 
nothings^  one  takes  to  slang  when 
one  requires  to  be  shifty.  I  meant 
to  say,  I  could  manage  to  make  the 
Doctor  hold  his  tongoe." 

"Not  if  grandpapa  were  to  ques- 
tion him." 

Sewell  smiled,  and  shook  his  head 
in  dissent 

"No,  no.  You're  quite  mistaken 
in  Dr.  Beattie;  and  what's  more 
you're  quite  mistaken  in  grandpapa 
too,  if  you  imagine  that  he'll  think 
the  better  of  you  for  forgetting  the 
claims  of  friendship." 

"  There  was  none." 
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»«Well,  of  hnmanity,  then!  It  was 
in  yowr  cause  this  roan  suffered,  and 
it  is  in  your  house  he  lies  ilL  I  think 
joa  oaght  to  be  there  also. 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Tin  sure  of  it.  You  know  the 
world  a  great  deal  better  that  I  do, 
and  jou  can  tell  what  i)eople  will  say 
of  joar  absence,  but  I  think  it  re- 
quires no  knowledge  of  more  than 
006^8  own  nature  to  feel  what  is  right 
and  proper  here." 

"Indeed! "  said  he,  reflectingly. 

"Don't  yon  agree  with  me  ? " 

"Perhaps — that  is,  in  part.  I 
suppose  what  you  mean  about  the 
world  is,  that  there  will  be  some 
scandal  afloat,  the  *  young  wife' 
storj,  and  all  that  sort  of  balder- 
dash?"   • 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you." 

"You  don't?" 

"No.  Certainly  not.  What  do 
yon  mean?" 

"Possibly  you  did  not  understand 
me.  Well,  if  I  am  to  go,  there's  no 
time  to  be  lost.  It's  four  o'clock  al- 
ready, and  the  last  train  leaves  at 
five-forty.    I  wiU  go." 

"You  are  quite  right." 

"  You'll  i^ake  my  excuses  to  the 
Chief.  You'll  tell  him  that  my 
wife's  message  was  so  alarming, 
that  I  could   not  delay  my  depar- 


ture. Be^ttie  will  probably  be  back 
to-morrow,  and  bring  you  news  of 
us." 

"  Won't  you  write  a  few  lines?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure, — I'll  not  promise. 
I'm  a  bad  penman,  but  my  wife 
will  write,  I've  no  doubt.  Say  all 
sorts  of  affectionate  nnd  dutiful 
things  to  the  Chief  for  me;  tell 
him  I  went  away  in  despair  at  not 
being  able  to  say  good-bye;  he 
likes  that  style  of  thing,  doesn't 
he?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  cares  much  for 
'that  style  of  thing,' "  said  she,  with 
a  saucy  smile. 

"What  a  capital  mimic  you  are! 
Do  you  know  I  am  just  beginning  to 
suspect  that  you  are,  for  all  your 
quiet  simplicity  of  manner,  a  deuced 
deep  one  ?    Am  I  right  ?  " 

Bhe  shook  her  head,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  Not  that  I'd  like  you  the  less  for 
it,"  said  he,  eagerly ;  "  on  the  con- 
trary, we'd  understand  each  other 
all  the  better;  there's  nothing  like 
people  talking  the  same  laoguagCf 
eh?"    . 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  lose  your  train," 
said  she,  looking  at  her  watch;  "I 
am  half-past  four." 

"  A  broad  hint,"  said  he,  laughing ; 
"bye-bye— <J5ienf^«." 


CHA1*TBS    ZXZY.— BEATTIB  S  BBTUBN. 


The  old  Chief  sat  alone  in  his 
dining-room  over  his  wine.  If  some- 
what fatigued  by  the  labours  of  the 
day— for  the  Court  had  sat  late— he 
showed  little  of  exhaustion ;  still  less 
was  he,  as  his  years  might  have  ex- 
cased,  drowsy  or  heavy.  He  sat 
bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  and  by  an 
occMional  gesture  of  his  hand,  or 
motion  of  his  head,  seemed  as  though 
he  were  giving  assent  to  some  state- 
n)ent  he  was  listening  to,  or  mak- 
ing his  comments  on  it  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  post  had  brought  a  letter  to 
Locy  just  as  dinner  was  over.  It 
hore  the  post-mark  "  Oagliari,"  and 
»W88  in  her  brother's  hand,  and  the 

VOU  ZOIX.— KO.  DOIV. 


old  man,  with  considerate  kind- 
ness, told  her  to  go  to  her  room  and 
read  it.  "No,  my  dear  child,"  said 
he  as  she  arose  to  leave  the  room ; 
"no!  I  shall  not  be  lonely — where 
there  is  memory,  there  are  troops  of 
friends.  Come  back  and  tell  me  your 
news  when  you  have  read  your 
letter." 

More  than  an  hour  passed  over, 
and  he  sat  there  heedless  of  time. 
A  whole  long  life  was  passing  \p. 
review  before  him,  not  connectedly, 
or  in  due  sequence  of  events,  but 
iu  detached  scenes  and  incidents. 
Now  it  was  some  stormy  night  in 
the  old  Irish  House,  when  Flood 
and  Grattan  exchanged  their  terri- 
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fie  denanoiatioDS  aud  insults — ^dow  it 
was  a  brilliant  dinner  at  Ponsonby^s, 
with  all  the  wits  of  the  day — now 
he  was  leading  the  famous  Kitty 
O'Dwyer,  the  beauty  of  the  Irish 
Court,  to  her  carriage,  amid  such  a 
murmur  of  admiration  as  made  the 
progress  a  triumph— or  again  it  was 
a  raw  morning  or  November,  and  he 
was  driving  across  the  Park  to  be 
present  at  Ourran's  meeting  with 
^gan. 

A  violent  ring  of  the  hall  bell 
startled  him,  and  before  he  could  in- 
quire the  cause,  a.  servant  had  an- 
nounced Dr.  Beattie. 

^*I  thought  I  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  you  before  bed- 
hour,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  I  knew 
you  would  like  to  hear  some  tidings 
of  my  mission/' 

"  You  hav^  been  to .    Where 

have  you  been  ?  '^  said  the  old  Judg*. 
embarrassed  between  the  late  flood 
of  his  recollections  and  the  sudden 
start  of  his  arrival. 

"  To  Killaloe,  to  see  that  poor  fel- 
low who  had  the  severe  fall  in  the 
hurdle  race."  v 

'*  Ay — to  be  sure— yes.  I  remem- 
ber all  now.  Give  me  a  moment, 
however."  He  nodded  his  head  twioe 
or  thrice,  as  if  concurring  with  some 
statement,  and  then  said :  "  Go  on, 
air ;  the  Court  is  with  you." 

Beattie  proceeded  to  detail  the  ac- 
cident and  the  state  of  the  sufferer — 
of  whom  he  pronounced  favourably 
— saying  that  there  waa  no  fracture, 
nor  anything  worse  than  severe  con- 
cussion. "  In  fact,"  said  he,  "  were 
it  an  hospital  case,  I'd  say  there  was 
very  little  danger." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
-sir,"  said  the  Judge,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  narrative  with  extreme 
attention,  ''that  the  man  of  birth 
.and  blood  must  succumb  in  any 
oonfliot  more  readily  than  the  low- 

''It's  not  the  individual  I  was 
rthinking  of,  so  muab  &s  his  belong- 
ings here.  What  I  fear  for  in  the 
present  case  is  what  the  patient  mast 
4)onfront  every  day  of  hia  convalea- 


Seeing  that  the  Judge  waited  for 
some  explanation,  Beattie  began  to 
relate  that,  as  he  had  started  from 
Dublin  the  day  before,  he  found 
himself  in  the  same  carriage  with  the 
young  man's  mother,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  telegraph  to  her  son's 
bedside. 

"  I  have  met,"  said  he,  "  in  my 
time,  nearly  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people.  Indeed,  a  doctor's  life 
brings  him  into  contact  with  more 
maladies  of  nature  and  tempera- 
ment than  diseases  of  materiaJ  ori- 
gin; but  anything  like  this  woman 
1  never  saw  before.  To  begin :  she 
combined  within  herself  two  quali- 
ties that  seem  onposed  to  each  other 
— ^a  most  lavish  candour  on  the 
score  of  herself  and  her  family,  and 
an  intense  distrust  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  She  told  me  she  waa  a 
baronet's  wife — ^how  she  had  mar- 
ried him — where  they  lived — ^what 
his  estate  was  worth — ^how  this 
young  fellow  had  become,  by  the 
death  of  a  brother,  the  heir  to  the 
property — and  how  his  father,  io- 
dignant  at  his  extravagance,  had 
disentailed  the  estate,  to  leave  it 
to  a  younger  son  if  so  disposed. 
She  showed  at  times  the  very  greatest 
anxiety  about  her  son's  state;  but 
at  other  moments  just  as  intense  an 
eagerness  to  learn  what  schemes  and 
intrigues  were  being  formed  against 
him — who  were  the  people  in  whoee 
house  he  then  was — what  they  were 
— and  how  he  came  there.  To  all  my 
assurances  that  they  were  persons  in 
every  respect  her  son's  equals,  ahe 
answered  by  a  toss  of  the  head  or 
a  saucy  half  laugh.  'Irish?'  asked 
she.  'Tes,  Irish.'  'I  thou|^t  so,' 
rejoined  she;  'I  told  Sir  Hugh  I 
was  sure  of  it,  though  he  said  there 
were  English  Sewells.'  From  this 
instant  her  distrust  broke  forth.  All 
Ireland  had  been  in  a  conspiracy 
against  her  family  for  vears.  She 
had  a  brother,  she  said  it  witli  a 
shiver  of  horror,  who  was  cruelly 
beaten  by  an  attorney  in  Cork  for  a 
little  passing  pleasantry  to  the  man's 
sister ;  he  had  kissed  her,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  in  a  railroad  car- 
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riage;  and  her  oondn — ^poor  dear 
Oomwallis  Merivale — it  was  in  Ire- 
land he  foQDd  that  creature  that  got 
the  divorce  against  him  two  years 
ago.  She  went  on  to  say  that  there 
had  been  a  plot  against  her  son,  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  where  he 
now  lay  ill,  only  a  year  ago — some 
intrigne  to  iayolve  htm  in  a  mar- 
riage, the  whole  details  of  which 
ebe  threatened  me  with  the  first 
time  we  should  be  alone. 

'^Thongh  at  some  moments  ex- 
pressing herself  in  terms  of  real  af- 
fection and  anxiety  about  her  poor 
son,  she  would  suddenly  break  off 
to  speculate  on  what  might  happen 
from  his  death.  'Tou  know,  Doc- 
tor, there  is  only  one  more  boy,  and 
if  his  life  lapsed.  Holt  and  the 
Hoh  estate  goes  to  the  Carring- 
tons.'" 

*^An  odious  woman,  sir — a  most 
odious  woman ;  I  only  wonder  why 
you  continued  to  trarel  in  the  same 
carriage  with  her." 

"My  profession  teaches  great 
tolerance,"  said  the  Doctor,  mildly. 

**  Don't  call  tolerance,  sir,  what 
there  is  the  better  word  for,  sub- 
seryiency.  I  am  amazed  how  you 
endured  this  woman.'' 

"Remember—it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered— ^that  in  my  version  of  her 
I  have  condensed  the  conversation 
of  some  hours,  and  given  you,  as  it 
were,  the  substance  of  much  talking ; 
and  also,  that  I  have  not  attempted 
to  convey  what  certainly  was  a  very 
perfect  manner.  She  had  no  small 
share  of  good  looks,  a  very  sweet 
voice,  and  considerable  attraction  in 
point  of  breediog." 

"I  will  accept  none  of  these  as 
alleviations,  sir;  her  blandishments 
cannot  blind  the  Oonrt" 

^^I  will  not  deny  their  influence 
upon  myself"  sidd  Beattie,  gently. 

'^  I  can  understand  you,  sir,"  said 
the  Jodge,  pompously.  "  The  habits 
of  your  profession  teach  you  to 
swallow  so  much  that  is  nauseous 
in  a  sweet  vehicle,  that  you  carry 
the  same  custom  into  moriSs." 

Beattie  hui{^ed  so  heartily  at  the 
analogy  that  the  old  man's  good- 


humonr  returned  to  him,  and  he 
bade  him  continue  his  narrative. 

"I  have  not  much  more  to  tell. 
We  reached  the  house  by  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  my 
fellow-traveller  sat  in  the  carriage 
till  I  announced  her  to  Mrs.  Sewell. 
My  own  cares  called  me  to  the  sick- 
room, and  I  saw  no  more  of  the 
ladies  till  this  morning,  just  before  I 
came  away." 

'*She  is  then  domesticated  there! 
She  has  tfdcen  up  her  quarters  at 
the  Se wells' house?" 

^^Yes.  I  found  her  maid,  too, 
had  t^en  possession  of  Colonel 
Sewell's  dressing-room,  and  dispos- 
sessed a  number  of  his  chattels  to 
make  room  for  her  own." 

"It  is  a  happy  thhag,  a  very  hap- 
py thing  for  me,  that  I  have  not 
been  tried  by  these  ordeals,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  long-drawn  breath. 
"I  wonder  how  Oolonel  Sewell  will 
endure  it" 

"I  have  no  means  of  knowing; 
he  arrived  late  at  night,  and  was 
still  in  bed  and  asleep  when  I  left." 

'^Tou  have  not  told  me  these 
people's  name  ?  " 

"  Trafford— Sir  Hugh  Beecham 
Trafford  of  Holt-Trafford,  Stafford- 
shire." 

"  I  have  met  the  man,  or  rather 
his  father,  for  it  was  nigh  fifty  years 
ago — ^an  old  ftmily,  and  of  Saxon 
origin ;  and  his  wife — who  was 
she?" 

"  Her  name  was  MeHvale :  her 
fisither,  I  think,  was  Governor  of 
Madras." 

"If  so,  sir,  she  has  hereditary 
claims  for  impertinence  and  pre- 
sumption. Sir  Ulysses  Merivale 
enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of 
bemg  the  most  insolent  man  in 
England.  It  is  well  that  yon  have 
told  me  who  she  was,  Beattie,  for  I 
might  have  made  a  very  fatal  blun- 
der. I  was  going  to  write  to  Sewell 
to  say,  ^As  this  is  a  great  issue, 
I  would  adrise  you  to  bring  down 
your  mother,  "special,"'  but  I  re- 
call my  intention.  Lady  Lendriok 
would  have  no  chance  against  Lady 
Trafford.   Irish  insolence  has  not  the 
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finish  of  the  English  article,  and  we 
put  an  alloy  of  feeling  in  it  that  de- 
stroys it  altogether.  Will  the  young 
manreoorer?^* 

^^He  is  going  on  flEiyonrahly,  and 
I  see  nothing  to  apprehend,  except, 
indeed,  that  the  indiscretions  of  his 
mother  may  prejadice  his  case.  She 
is  yery  likely  to  insist  on  removing 
hiro ;  she  hinted  i£  to  me  as  I  took 
my  leave." 

"I  will  write  to  the  Se wells  to 
come  np  here  at  once.  They  shall 
evacuate  the  territory,  and  leave 
her  in  possession.  As  persons 
closely  connected  with  my  family, 
they  must  not  have  this  outrage 
put  upon  them.'*  He  rang  the  hell 
violently,  and  desired  the  servant  to 
request  Miss  Lendrick  to  come  to 
him. 

"She  is  not  very  well,  my  lord, 
and  has  gone  to  her  room.  She  told 
Mrs.  BeaJes  to  serve  your  lordship's 
tea  when  you  were  ready  for  it." 

"What  is  this?  What  does  all 
this  mean?"  said  the  old  Judge, 
eagerly;  for  the  idea  of  any  one 
presuming  to  be  ill  without  duly 
apprising  him — ^without  the  preli- 
minary step  of  ascertaining  that  it 
could  not  inconvenience  him — ^was 
more  than  he  was  fully  prepared 
for. 

"Tell  Mrs.  Beales  I  want  her," 
said  he,  as  he  rose  and  lefb  the 
room.  Muttering  angrily  as  he 
went,  he  ascended  the  stairs  and 
traversed  the  long  corridor  which 
led  to  Lucy's  room;  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  door  the  house- 
keeper was  at  his  side. 

"  Miss  Lucy  said  she'd  like  to  see 
your  lordship,  if  it  wasn't  too  much 
trouble,  my  lord," 

"  I  am  going  to  see  her.  Ask  her 
if  I  may  come  in." 

<*  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Beales 
from  the  open  door.  *'She  is 
awake." 

"My  own  dear  grandpapa,"  said 
Lucy,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  him 
from  her  bed,  "how  good  and  kiad 
of  you  to  come  here  I  " 

"My  dear,  dear  child,"  said  he, 
fbndly;   "tell  me  you  are  not  ill; 


tell  me  that  it  is  a  mere  passing 
indisposition." 

"Not  even  so  much,  grandpapa. 
It  is  simply  a  headache.  I  was 
crying,  and  I  was  ashamed  that 
you  should  see  it;  and  I  walked 
out  into  the  air;  and  I  came  back 
again,  trying  to  look  at  ease;  and 
my  head  began  to  throb  and  to 
pain  me  so,  that  I  thought  it  best 
to  go  to  bed.  It  was  a  letter  I 
got---a  letter  from  Cagliari.  Poor 
Tom  has  had  the  terrible  fever  of 
the  island.  He  said  nothing  about 
it  at  first,  but  now  he  has  relapsed. 
There  are  only  three  lines  in  hia 
own  hand — ^the  rest  is  from  his 
friend.  You  shall  see  what  he  says. 
It  is  very  short,  and  not  very  hard 
to  read. 

The  old  man  put  on  hia  spectacles 
and  read—* 

"  'My  very  dear  Lucy.' 

"Who  presumes  to"  address  you 
in  this  way?  Brook  Fossbrooke! 
Whatl  is  this  the  man  who  is 
called  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke?  By 
what  means  have  you  become  so 
intimate  with  a  person  of  his  char- 
acter? " 

"  I  know  nothing  better,  nothing 
more  truly  noble  and  generous,  than 
his  character,"  said  she,  holding 
her  temples  as  she  spoke,  for  the 
pain  of  her  head  was  almost  agony. 
"Do  read  on — read  on,  dearest 
grandpapa." 

He  turned  again  to  the  letter,  and 
read  it  over  in  silence  till  he  came 
to  the  few  words  in  Tom's  hand, 
which  he  read  aloud :— "  Darling  Lu 
— ^I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  week. 
Don't  fret,  but  write  me  a  long — 
— ^long" — be  had  forgotten  the 
word  "letter,"  "and  love  me  al- 
ways." 

She  burst  into  tears  as  the  old 
man  read  the  words,  for  by  some 
strange  magic,  the  syllables  of  deep 
affection,  uttered  by  one  unmoved, 
smite  the  heart  with  a  pang  that  is 
actual  torture.  "I  will  l^e  this 
letter  down  to  Beattie,  Lucy,  and 
hear  what  he  says  of  it,"  said  the 
old  man,  and  left  the  room. 

"Read  this,  Beattie,  and  tell  me 
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what  joa  say  to  it,"  said  the  Chief 
Baron,  as  he  handed  the  Doctor  Sir 
Brook's  letter.  *'ru  tell  yon  of 
the  writer  when  yon  have  read  it."" 

Beattie  read  the  note  in  silence, 
and  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table  said, 
*4  know  the  man,  and  his  strange 
old-fashioned  writing  wonld  have 
recalled  him  without  his  name." 

"And  what  do  yon  know  of  him, 
or? "  asked  the  Judge,  sternly. 

"I  can  tell  you  the  story  in  three 
words:  He  came  to  consult  me  one 
morning,  about  six  or  eight  months 
ago.  It  was  about  an  insurance 
OD  his  life — a  very  small  sum  he 
wanted  to  raise,  to  go  out  to  this 
very  place  he  writes  from.  He  got 
to  tidk  about  the  project,  and  I 
doQ^t  exactly  know  how  it  came 
about— I  forget  the  details  now — 
hut  it  ended  by  my  lending  him 
the  money  myself." 

"What,  air!  do  you  combine 
lonry  with  physic?" 

"On  that  occasion  I  appear  to 
have  done  so,"  said  Beattie,  langb- 
ing. 

"And  you  advanced  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  man  whom  you  saw  for 
the  first  time,  simply  on  his  show- 
ing that  his  life  was  too  insecure  to 
gaarantee  repayment?  " 

"That  puts  the  matter  a  little 
too  nakedly." 

"It  puts  it  truthfully,  sir,  I  ap- 
prehend." 

"If  you  mean  that  the  man  im- 
pressed me  so  favourably  that  I 
was  disposed  to  do  him  a  small 
service,  you  are  right." 

"Yen  and  I,  Beattie,  are  too  old 
for  this  impulsive  generosity — too 
old  by  thirty  years!  After  forty, 
philanthropy  should  take  a  chronic 
form,  and  never  have  paroxysms. 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  my  medical 
hmgnage." 

"Your  medicine  pleases  me  more 
than  your  morality,"  said  Beattie, 
laughing;  "but  to  come  back  to 
this  Sir  Brook — ^I  wish  you  had 
•een  him." 

"Sir,  I  have  seen  him,  and  I  have 
heard  of  him,  and  if  not  at  liberty 
to  gay  what  I  have  heard  of  him, 


it  is  quite  enough  to  state  thatfny 
information  cannot  corroborate  your 
opinion." 

"Well,  my  lord,  the  possibility 
of  what  I  might  hear  will  not  shake 
the  stability  of  what  I  have  seen. 
Bemember  that  we  doctors  imagine 
we  read  human  nature  by  stronger 
spectacles  than  the  laity  generally," 

"You  imagine  it,  I  am  aware, 
sir;  but  I  have  met  with  no  such 
instances  of  acuteness  amongst  your 
co-professionals  as  would  sustain 
the  claim ;  but  why  are  we  wonder- 
ing from  the  record?  I  gave  you 
that  letter  to  read  that  you  might 
tell  me,  is  this  boy's  case  a  dan- 
gerous one  ? " 

"  It  is  a  very  grave  case,  no 
doubt;  this  is  the  malaria  fever  of 
Sardinia— bad  enough  with  the  na- 
tives, but  worse  with  strangers.  He 
should  be  removed  to  better  air  at 
once  if  he  could  bear  removal." 

"So  is  it  ever  with  your  arl^" 
said  the  Judge,  in  a  loud  declama- 
tory voice.  "  You  know  nothing  in 
your  difficulties  but  a  piteous  en- 
treaty to*  the  unknown  resources  of 
nature  to  assist  you.  No,  sir;  I 
will  not  hear  your  defence;  there 
is  no  issue  before  the  Oourt.  What 
sort  of  practitioners  have  they* in 
this  island  ? " 

"  Bude  enough,  I  can  believe." 

"Oould  a  man  of  eminence  be 
found  to  go  out  there  and  see 
him?" 

"  A  man  in  large  practice  could  not 
spare  the  time;  but  there  are  men 
of  ability  who  are  not  yet  in  high 
repute ;  one  of  these  might  be  pos- 
sibly induced." 

"And  what  might  the  expense 
bet" 

"  A  couple  of  hundred — say  three 
hundred  pounds,  wotlld  perhaps  suf- 
fice." 

"  Go  up-stairs  and  see  my  grand- 
daughter. She  is  very  nervous  and 
feverish;  calm  her  mind  so  far  aa 
you  are  able ;  say  that  we  are  con- 
certing measures  for  her  brotherVi 
benefit;  and  by  the  time  you  shaQ 
come  down  again  I  will  have  made 
up  my  mind  what  to  do." 
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Beattae  was  a  valaed  friend  of 
Lncy^s,  and  she  was  glad  to  see 
him  enter  her  room,  but  she  would 
not  suffer  Mm  to  speak  of  herself; 
it  was  of  poor  Tom  alone  she  would 
talk.  She  heard  with  delight  the 
generous  intentions  of  her  grand- 
father, and  exclaimed  witli  rapture, 

'^  This  is  his  real  nature,  and  yet 
it  is  only  by  the  little  foihles  of  his 
temper  that  the  world  knows  him ; 
but  we,  Doctor,  we,  who  see  him 
as  he  is,  know  how  noble-hearted 
and  affectionate  he  can  be !  " 

^I  must  hasten  back  to  him," 
•lUd  Beattie,  after  a  short  space; 
^'for  should  he  decide  on  sending 
out  a  doctor,  I  must  lose  no  time, 
as  I  must  return  to  see  this  young 
fellow  at  EiUaloe  to-morrow.^* 

**0h,  in  my  greater  anxieties  I 
forgot  him  I  How  is  he? — will  he 
recover  ? 

^^Yes,  I  regard  him  as  out  of 
danger— that  is,  if  Lady  Trafford 
can  be  persuaded  not  to  talk  him 
into  a  relaps^.^^ 

"  Lady  Trafford  I  who  is  she? " 

*^  His  mother ;  she  arrived  last 
night." 

**And  his  name  is  Trafford,  and 
bis  Christian  name  Lionel  1 " 

•*  Lionel  Wentworth  Trafford.  I 
took  it  from  his  dressing-case  when 
I  prescribed  for  him." 

Lucy  had  been  leaning  on  her 
arm  as  she  spoke,  but  she  now 
sank  slowly  backwards  and  fainted. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  con- 
soiousness  came  back,  and  even 
then  she  lay  voiceless  and  motion- 
less; and,  though  she  heard  what 
Beattie  said  to  her,  unable  to  speak 
to  him,  or  intimate  by  a  gesture 
that  she  heard  him. 

The  Doctor  needed  no  confi- 
dences— he  read  the  whole  story. 
There  are  expressions  in  the  hu- 
man face  which  have  no  reference 
to  physical  ills;  nor  are  they  indi- 


cations of  bodily  suffering.  He 
who  asked,  *'  Canst  thou  not  minis- 
ter to  a  mind  diseased?"  knew  how 
hopeless  was  his  question ;  and  this 
very  despair  it  is — ^this  sense  of  an 
affliction  beyond  the  reach  of  art — 
gives  a  character  to  the  expression 
which  the  doctor^s  eye  never  fails 
to  discriminate  from  the  look  worn 
by  malady. 

As  she  lay  there  motionless,  her 
large  eyes  looking  at  him  with 
that  expression  in  which  eagerness 
struggles  against  debility,  he  saw 
how  he  had  become  her  confidant. 

"  Come,  my  dear  child,"  said  he, 
taking  her  hand  between  both  his 
own,  **you  have  no  occasion  for 
fears  on  this  score — so  far  I  assure 
you,  on  my  honour." 

She  gave  his  hand  a  slight,  a 
very  slight  pressure,  and  tried  to 
say  something,  but  could  not. 

*^I  will  go  down  now,  end  see 
what  is  to  be  done  about  your 
brother;  "  she  nodded,  and  he  con- 
tinued, "I  will  pay  you  another 
visit  to-morrow  early,  before  I  leave 
town,  and  let  me  find  you  strong 
and  hearty  ;  and  remember,  that 
though  I  force  no  confidences, 
Lucy,  I  will  not  refuse  them  if 
you  offer." 

"I  have  none,  sir, — none,"  said 
she,  in  a  voice  of  deep  melancholy. 

"  So  that  I  know  all  that  is  to  be 
known  ? "  asked  he. 

"  All,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a 
trembling  lip. 

''Well,  accept  me  as  a  friend 
whom  you  may  trust,  my  dear 
Lucy.  If  you  want  me  I  will  not 
fail  you;  and  if  you  have  no  need 
of  me,  there  is  nothing  that  has 
passed  to-day  between  us  ever  to 
be  remembered— yon  understand 
me?" 

**I  do,  sir.  You  will  come  to- 
morrow— won't  you  ?  " 

He  nodded  assent,  and  left  her. 
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Sd  November, — ^Fighting  was  re- 
newed the  following  morning,  and 
the  tremendous  hosts  of  the  Yan- 
kees advancing  npon  us  across  the 
fields,  which  I  could  compare  only 
to  a  mighty  avalanche,  seemed  likely 
to  crush  everything  before  them; 
bat  the  gallant  fellows  of  Fitz 
Lee^s  brigade  stood  the  shock  of 
their  attack  nobly,  and  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  checking  the  onward 
movement  of  their  columns.  8tuart 
perceiving,!  however,  that  he  could 
not  long  maintain  his  ground,  sent 
me  off  in  the  direction  of  Paris  to 
select  a  new  position,  where  the 
nature  of  the  country  would  facili- 
tate further  resistance.  This  I 
soon  found  near  Ashby's  Gap,  a 
fow  miles  from  Upperville,  where 
a  range  of  mountains,  spurs  of  the 
Bine  Ridge,  accessible  for  a  long 
distance  only  by  a  single  road, 
made  succes^ul  opposition  to  a  far 
saperior  force  a  possible  thing.  On 
my  return  to  the  Gtoeral,  the  con- 
flict had  reached  its  height,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  urgent  necessity 
of  immediate  retreat  was  patent  to 
an.  Nevertheless,  Stuart  was  for 
continuing  the  struggle.  Again 
and  again  animating  his  men  by 
his  presence,  and  the  exposure  of 
his  own  person,  he  led  our  admir- 
able soldiers  to  the  conflict.  Not 
until  one  of  our  caissons  had  been 
exploded  by  a  well-aimed  shot ;  not 
nntil  Oolonel  Wickham,  temporarily 
commanding  Fitz  Lee's  brigade,  had 
been  wounded  at  my  side,  a  frag- 
ment of  shell  striking  him  in  the 
neck ;  not  until  the  hoitile  infantry 
was  ootflanking  us  on  either  side, — 
was  the  order  given  for  the  with- 
drawal, which,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  delay  of  our  commander 
in  issuing  the  order,  w^  managed, 


I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  a  great  deal 
of  haste  and  confusion,  and  came 
very  near  being  a  rout.  The  dis- 
mounted sharpshooters,  running 
back  hurriedly  to  their  horses,  rode 
off,  upon  gaining  them,  without 
forming,  in  every  direction;  the 
regiments  themselves,  exposed  to  a 
concentrated  withering  fire  of  the 
enemy,  galloped  confusedly,  and  in 
precipitation,  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Upperville,  followed  by 
the  hostile  cavalry,  in  warm  and 
eager  pursuit. 

General  Stuart  and  myself  were 
the  last  of  our  column  to  ride 
through  the  village,  escaping  al- 
most miraculously  the  Yankee  balls 
and  bullets  that  whistled  after  ns, 
and  both  receiving  slight  ii^ury 
from  a  falling  chimney,  which,  at 
the  very  moment  of  our  passing  by 
it,  was  struck  by  a  shell,  and  top- 
pled over  by  the  explosion,  the 
shattered  stones  and  bricks  flying 
far  and  wide.  We  had  not  left  the 
village  when  the  enemy  entered  it 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  yet  many 
heroic  young  ladies,  regardless  of 
the  great  danger,  ran  out  of  the 
houses  to  wave  a  last  farewell  to  us 
with  their  cambric  handkerchiefs, 
and,  what  was  better  still,  to  seek 
out,  amidst  this  fearful  tempest  of 
shells  and  bullets,  our  poor  wounded, 
who,  unable  to  follow  their  flying 
comrades,  were  lying  about,  in 
their  agony,  anywhere  in  the  dusty 
streets. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
to  Pelham  for  the  great  forethought 
and  coolness  with  which  he  had 
taken  his  artillery  along  a  little 
by-path  around  the  village,  to  a 
point  about  a  mile  distant,  where, 
placing  his  guns  in  a  favourable 
position,  he    skilfully  covered   our 
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retreat,  and,  by  the  aocaracy  and 
rapidity  of  his  firing,  saved  us  from 
great  disaster.  My  brave  friend 
was  himself  hard  at  work  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  taking  a  hand  with 
the  cannoneers  in  loading  and  aim- 
ing the  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  the  united  efforts  of 
General  Stnart  and  the  members 
of  his  staff  had  availed  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  stampede ;  our  regiments 
were  re-formed,  and  our  lines  re- 
established. Bnt  the  scene  was 
still  frightful.  Wounded  men  on 
foot  were  limping  to  the  rear,  or 
riding  two  on  one  horse ;  wounded 
animals  were  galloping  wildly  over 
tiie  field;  ambulances  and  army 
waggons  were  being  hurried  along 
the  road,  on  which  was  concen- 
trated a  heavy  fire  of  the  hostile 
batteries,  and  over  which  canister 
and  shell  were  howling  in  the  air, 
or  ricochetting  on  the  hard  dry 
ground. 

Pelham's  guns  were  now  in  a 
very  dangerous  situation,  a  squad- 
ron of  Federal  cavalry  having  ad- 
vanced against  them  at  a  gallop, 
and  having  dismounted  and  placed 
a  number  of  men  behind  a  stone 
fence  not  more  than  200  yards  dis- 
tant, from  which  they  poured  a 
fatal  carbine  fire  upon  the  gunners 
and  artillery-horses.  I  tried  my 
best  to  lead  two  squadrons  of  one 
of  our  regiments  forward  to  a 
oharge,  that  I  might  drive  the 
Yankees  from  this  position ;  but 
after  following  me  at  a  gallop  to 
within  eighty  yards  of  the  wall, 
they  broke  into  rapid  flight  at  the 
murderous  volley  of  the  sharp- 
shooters. Pelham  was  doing  his 
best,  in  the  mean  time,  to  dislodge 
the  bold  riflemen,  by  firing  canister 
at  the  wall,  but  this  had  not  the 
desired  effect,  in  consequence  of 
the  thickness  of  the  barrier,  so  I 
shouted  out  to  him,  "Try  solid 
shot  I"  which  he  dia  at  once,  and 
with  the  best  results.  Every  ball 
demolished  large  sections  of  the 
fence,  scattering  the  fragments 
of  the  stones  all  around,  killing 
and  wounding  many  of  the  sharp- 


shooters behind  it,  and  driving  off 
the  rest,  whom  we  pursued,  cutting, 
down  and  taking  prisoners  nearly 
all  of  them. 

About  six  o^clock  in  the  evening 
we  arrived  at  the  heights  near 
Ashby's  Gap,  from  which  we  could 
overlook  the  whole  lower  country 
towards  Upperville,  In  the  wan- 
ing light  of  the  day  we  could 
plainly  discern,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  it  was  covered 
with  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy, 
with  their  long  cavalry  columns 
and  artillery'trains,  so  that  we  had 
no  reason  to  indulge  chagrin  at 
having  been  put  to  flight  by  num- 
bers more  than  ten  times  superior 
to  our  own.  The  exceeding  nar- 
rowness of  the  approach,  and  tlie 
two  mountain  -  ridges  stretching 
out  on  either  side  of  it,  made 
defence  an  easy  affair ;  not  to  men- 
tion  the  fact  that  D.  H.  Hill,  with 
his  division,  was  only  a  few  miles 
farther  back,  ready  to  come  to  our 
assistance  at  any  moment  that  this 
might  be  necessary. 

The  hostile  batteries,  occupying 
the  heights  near  Upperville,  kept 
up  an  incessant  firing  upon  our 
troops  ascending  the  mountains,  but 
not  being  able  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance to  get  the  necessary  eleva- 
tion, their  shells  fell,  and  exploded 
innocently,  at  the  base  of  the  ridge, 
and  our  own  batteries  did  not  any 
longer  respond.  Only  a  12-ponnder 
Whitworth  gun,  which  yet  held  its 
position  half  a  mile  in  our  rear, 
maintained  the  fight,  and  here 
stood  its  very  first  trial  magnifi- 
cently. Being  on  the  higher  pari 
of  the  mountain,  watching  closely 
the  enemy's  movements  with  my 
trusty  field-glass,  I  had  the  full 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  won- 
derful efficiency  and  accuracy  of 
this  fine  gun.  When  the  wholly 
ineffective  bombai'dment  of  our 
position  ha%  been  carried  on  for 
some  time  by  the  Federal  batteries, 
I  heard  all  at  once  the  sharp  clear 
report  of  the  Whitworth,  and  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  ball  strike,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  from  the  gun, 
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right  in  the  midst  of  the  enemj.^s 
trtillerj,  which,  ohanging  its  posi« 
tion  sgain  and  again,  as  the  Whit* 
worth  missiles  became  more  and 
more  destructive,  at  last  altogether 
retired. 

Firing   oeased  entirely  with  the 
ooming  darkness ;  and  as  we  saw  by 


the  Yankees  going  into  camp  that 
the  pursuit  would  not  be  continued 
by  them  nntil  the  following  day, 
we  determined  to  give  rest  to  our 
weary  men  and  horses,  and.  the 
glow  of  our  bivouac  fires  was  soon 
reflected  from  the  mountains  around 
us. 


HIOHT  BIDS  TO  JACKSON'S  CAMP — SBTURN  A0B068  THE  MOTTNTAIKS — WB 
ABB  OUT  OFF  BY  THB    ENBMT. 


4^  Kaeemher. — The  deep  sleep 
which  succeeded  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  previous  day  had  hardly  fallen 
open  me,  when  I  was  aroused  by 
the  touch  of  Stuart's  hand  upon 
my  shoulder.  The  Generals  wish 
was  thftt  I  should  bear  him  com- 
pany, with  several  of  our  couriers, 
and  Dr.  £1iason,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  roads  in  the 
neighbouring  county,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Jackson,  who 
had  encamped  about  twelve  miles 
off,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Shenandoah,  near  the  village-  of 
Millwood.  The  command  of  our 
cavahy  had  been  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  Colonel  Rosser,  who  had 
mstmctions  to  hold  his  position  as 
long  as  possible,  and  to  keep  Gen- 
eral Stuart  informed  by  frequent 
messengers  of  the  progress  of  the 
impending  fight. 

A  cold  wind  was  blowing  in  our 
faces  as  we  trotted  through  the 
viHage  of  Paris  in  the  direction  of 
the  Shenandoah,  and  it  was  freez- 
ing hard  when  we  reached  the 
stream,  about  midnight,  at  a  point 
where  ordinarily  it  was  easily  ford- 
ahle,  but  where  we  found  it  so 
iniich  swollen  by  the  recent  rains 
in  the  mountains,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  cross  it  swimming. 
We  reached  the  opposite  bank  in 
safety,  bu^chilled  through  and  with 
soaking  garments.  6uch  was  the 
intensity  of  the  frost,  th*t  in  a  very 
few  minutes  our  cloaks  and  blan- 
kets were  frozen  onite  stifl^  and  the 
water,  as  it  dripped  from  the  flanks 
of  oar  horses,  congealed  into  icicles, 
vid  the  legs  of  the  animals   were 


rough  with  ice.  But  a  sharp  ride, 
OS  it  promoted  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  kept  us  tolerably  warm, 
and  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morning 
we  arrived  at  Jackson^s  encamp- 
ment. Stuart,  in  his  great  tender^ 
ness  for  Old  Stonewall,  being  un* 
willing  to  disturb  his  slumbers, 
proposed  that  we  should  seek  rest 
for  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
night ;  but  in  our  frozen  condition, 
it  being  first  necessary  that  we 
should  thaw  out  our  garments  be- 
fore we  could  dry  them,  we  pre- 
ferred building  a  huge  fire  of  logs, 
around  whose  cheerful  blaze  we 
sat  and  smoked  our  pipes,  though, 
with  teeth  chattering  like  castanets, 
this  was  smoking  under  difl^culties. 
Jackson,  who,  in  accordance  with 
his  usual  habit,  awoke  with  the 
earliest  glimmer  of  day,  no  sooner 
discovered  us  than  he  expressed  his 
regret  at  our  evident  discomfort, 
but  gave  us  the  readiest  consolation 
by  ordering  breakfast  to  be  imme- 
diately prepared.  Nothing  was  bet- 
ter calculated  to  restore  our  good 
spirits  than  the  sumnoons  to  the 
GeneraFs  large  breakfast  table, 
where  the  aroma  rose  in  clouds  of 
vapour  from  an  immense  coffee- 
pot, and  where  stood  a  magnificent 
haunch  of  venison,  cold,  a  present 
from  a  neighbouring  planter. 

The  good  cheer  had  the  happiest 
effect  on  Stuart,  who  enlivened  our 
repast  with  abundant  anecdote,  and 
the  recital  of  many  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  his  companions*in-arms. 
It  was  his  special  delight  to  tease 
me  on  account  of  the  litUe  mis- 
takes I   still   frequently  committed 
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in  speaking  the  English  language, 
which  he  idwt^s  cleverlj  turned  so 
as  to  excite  the  merriment  of  his 
auditors.  During  one  of  our  many 
conversations  concerning  Old  Stone- 
wall, his  personal  truts  and  mili- 
tary character,  while  intending  to 
say,  **  It  warms  my  heart  when  he 
talks  to  me,''  I  had  employed  the 
expression,  **It  makes  my  heart 
bum,"  &c.  Stuart  now  took  occa- 
sion to  repeat  my  remark,  and*re- 
presented  me  most  absurdly  as  hav- 
mg  declared  that  *^It  gave  me  the 
heartburn  to  hear  Jackson  talk,'* 
which  of  course  provoked  the  roar- 
ing laughter  of  our  little  company. 
Jackson  himself  alone  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  boisterous  mirth. 
Looking  me  straight  in  the  face 
with  his  large  expressive  eyes,  and 
pressing  my  hand  warmly  across 
the  table,  as  just  the  faintest  smile 
broke  over  his  features,  he  said, 
"Never  care,  Mtgor,  for  Stuart's 
jokes;  we  understand  each  other, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  friendship 
of  so  good  a  soldier  and  so  daring 
a  cavalier  as,  you  are."  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  blush  reddening  my 
cheeks  under  my  beard  At  this,  but 
I  felt  also  a  glow  of  pride,  and  I 
would  not  at  that  moment  have 
exchanged  the  simple,  earnest  tri- 
bute of  the  great  warrior  for  all  the 
orders  and  crosses  of  honour  of 
Europe.  "Hurrah  for  Old  Von! 
and  now  let  us  be  ofl^"  said  Stuart, 
and  slapping  me  on  the  back  to 
conceal  his  own  slight  embarrass- 
ment, he  rose  from  the  table,  fol- 
lowed by  his  oompanionsi.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  rode  off  at  a  gallop 
to  fresh  scenes  of  excitement  and 
activity. 

In  Virginia  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  are  great  and  sudden, 
the  weather  frequently  changing 
from  biting  frost  to  genial  warmth 
in  a  few  hours ;  and  we  experienced 
this  pleasant  alternation  as  we  rode 
forth  into  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
the  clear  November  morning.  To 
avoid  the  disagreeable  passage  of 
the  river  by  swimming  our  horses, 
General  Stuart  had  determined  to 


cross  higher  up,  where  the  Shenan- 
doah might  be  forded  without  diffi- 
culty, and  so  we  continued  our  ride 
through  the  rich  country  on  the 
left  bank,  passing  the  pleasant  little 
hamlet  of  White  Post  on  our  route, 
until  midday,  when  we  made  an 
easy  ford,  and  soon  after  partook 
of  a  hasty  dinner  at  a  hospitable 
mansion  most  picturesquely  situat- 
ed on  the  very  margin  of  the  beau- 
tiful stream.  Here  I  could  not  re- 
sist purchasing  for  our  mess-table 
two  of  a  flock  of  fat  turkeys,  which, 
tied  together  by  the  legs,  I  carried 
for  a  while  thrown  across  the  pom- 
mel of  my  saddle.  The  fowls  gave 
me  so  much  annoyance,  however, 
by  the  flapping  of  Uieir  wings,  that 
I  was  glad  to  give  them  in  chaiige 
to  one  of  our  couriers,  who  quieted 
their  yiotions  very  speedily  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  cutting  off  their 
heads  with  his  pocket  knife. 

The  son  of  the  ^ntleman  who 
entertained  us  at  dinner,  being  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  bridle- 
paths across  the  mountains,  offered 
himself  as  our  guide  to  save  us  the 
long  detour  of  the  common  highway, 
and  his  services  were  thankfully  ac> 
cepted.  So  we  pursued  our  course 
along  the  rough  mountain-side,  bat 
seldom  touched  by  human  foot,  and, 
as  we  rode,  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  admiring  the  wild  and 
wonderful  scenery  of  the  migestio 
Blue  Ridge.  Climbing  np  steep 
banks  and  skirting  dizzy  preoipic6s, 
we  were  often  obliged  to  out  oar 
way  with  our  sabres  through  the 
dense  entanglement  of  bushes  and 
vines,  many  of  the  latter  heavy 
with  clusters  of  small  dark-blue 
grapes.  A  rolling  cannonade,  borne 
to  us  from  the  direction  of  Ash- 
by's  Gap,  hurried  us  on  our  toil- 
some and  difficult  way,  and  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  view  we  obtained  from 
this  point  was  surely  the  most  mag- 
nificent I  have  ever  witnessed.  For 
many,  many  miles  beneath  us  Isy 
the  sumptuous  valley,  in  the  full 
gorgeonsness  of  its  rich  and  varied 
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aatttiDDal  hnes,  spread  ont  like  an 
immeose  gaily-oolonred  Persian  oar- 
pet,  and  through  the  middle  space, 
like  a  stripe  of  green,  ran  the  emer- 
ald-tinted Shenandoah,  winding 
awaj  to  the  remote  distance  where 
Uie  plain  was  fringed  hy  a  range 
of  wooded  mountains,  whose  soft, 
waving  line  of  horizon  was  redden- 
ed and  gilded  bj  the  sunset.  Our 
admiration  of  this  glorious  prospect 
gave  place  to  something  like  bewil- 
dered astonishment  when  immedi- 
atelj  below  us,  only  a  few  thousand 
feet  from  the  spot  we  occupied,  we 
disooyered  the  dark  masses  of  the 
enemy  with  glittering  arms  and  flut- 
tering pennons,  and  beyond  them 
the  rapidly-disappearing  lines  of  our 
horsemen,  the  smoke  rising  at  many 
points  from  the  muzzles  of  our  guns, 
as  the  artillery  coTered  the  retreat 
of  their  comrades.  Stuart  gave  me 
a  significant   look,  and    said  very 

n'  itiy,  "The  llinkees  have  taken 
by's  Gap— Rosser  is  retreating, 
and  we  are  completely  out  off."  Our 
situation  was  indeed  full  of  danger. 
The  enemy  were  so  near  us  that  we 
might  expect  to  come  upon  one  of 
their  scouting  parties  at  any  mo- 
ment; our  volunteer  guide  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  mountain  roads 
on  our  right;  to  procure  other  guides 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as 
only  a  few  herdsmen  lived  so  high 
upon  the  mountain,  and  these  would 
have  been  restrained  by  no  sense  of 
patriotic  duty  from  betraying  us  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Yankees;  and 
to  ride  back  to  Jackson  and  join 
onr  horsemen  again  involved  a  cir- 
cnitons  and  fatiguing  journey  of 
sixty  or  eighty  miles,  could  we  even 
make  this  without  interruption. 
Tet  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  Stuart  should  be  with  his 
command  again  before  morning. 
Meanwhile,  as  night  was  rapidly 
approaching,  we  recognised  the  ne- 
oessity  of  coming  to  some  conclu- 
sion, and  it  was  finally  determined 
that  we  should  disperse  over  the 
ridge  in  various  directions,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  of  our  party  might 
hjX  in  with  a  mountaineer  whom 


we  should  force  to  guide  us,  and 
that  a  whistle  twice  repeated  should 
be  the  signal  for  reuniting  at  a  point 
where  Stuart  himself  should  re- 
main that  he  might  watch  closely 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Af- 
ter much  unsuccessful  riding  about 
over  the  rocks  and  through  the  fo- 
rest, I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick 
up  a  fellow  of  exceedingly  wild  and 
haggard  appearance,  with  garments 
"all  tattered  and  torn,"  who,  upon 
my  approach,  endeavoured  to  slip 
away  from  me  in  the  bushes,  but 
who  came  to  a  better  mind  when 
he  saw  my  revolver  levelled  at  his 
head.  At  the  appointed  signal  we 
soon  came  together  again,  when 
General  Stuart  explained  to  my 
trembling  captive  that  if  he  wonld 
guide  us  over  the  mountains  on  our 
right  to  a  point  from  which  we  could 
reach  Barber's  Gross  Roads,  the 
supposed  new  position  of  Fitz  Lee's 
brigade,  without  bringing  us  in 
contact  with  the  Yankees,  he  should 
receive  an  ample  reward;  but  that 
should  he  intentionally  mislead  and 
betray  us,  he  should  be  shot  down 
without  hesitation.  Under  the  joint 
influence  of  fear  and  avarice,  the 
poor  devil  became  voluble  of  pro- 
mises of  fidelity,  and  we  started  at 
once  on  our  hazardous  march,  one 
of  us  riding  just  before  and  another 
just  behind  the  guide  with  cocked 
pistols,  to  prevent  his  escaping  into 
the  dense  undergrowth  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  path.  In  many 
places  the  road  was  barred  by  im- 
mense boulders  or  became  too  steep 
to  ascend  on  horseback,  so  that  we 
were  compelled  to  dismount '  and 
lead  our  horses.  The  briars  and 
brambles  scratched  onr  bands  and 
faces  and  made  sad  work«with  our 
uniforms.  The  night  had  now 
deepened  into  great  darkness,  and 
we  expected  momentarily  to  lose  our 
way  or  to  tumble  over  one  of  the 
frightful  precipices  along  the  verge 
of  which  we  had  to  pass.  But,  sur- 
mounting all  difficulties  and  escap* 
ing  all  dangers,  we  at  last  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the 
small  village  of  Macon,  at  a  short 
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distance  from  which  place  we  saw  a 
large  camp-fire,  and  in  the  glare  of 
the  flames  discovered  a  group  of 
soldiers  around  it.  We  halted,  of 
course,  at  once,  and  with  a  proper 
precaution  sent  forward  on  foot  one 
of  onr  couriers  to  ascertain  whether 
the  men  before  us  were  friends  or 
foes.  After  a  few  minutes  of  ex- 
treme anxiety  on  onr  part,  the  cou- 
rier came  back  to  us  with  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  that  all  was  right, 
as  the  picket  in  sight  of  us  consist- 
ed of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  di- 
vision of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  who 
had  retired  in  the  direction  of  Front 
Royal,  but  was  still  holding  Man- 
assas Gap.  Dr.  Eliason  being  now 
fully  acquainted  with  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood, we  dismissed  our  moun- 
taineer, who  evinced  great  delight 
when  General  Stuart  handed  him  a 
fifty-dollar  note  for  his  services. 

The  perils  of  our  journey,  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  yet  over, 
as  we  had  still  a  long  distance  to 
ride  outside  our  own,  and  very  near 
the  enemy's  lines,  whose  numerous 
camp-fires  were  often  plainly  to  be 
seen  on  the  mountain*side;  but 
after  our  advance-guard  of  two 
eouriers  had  several  times  brought 
as  to  a  halt  throngh  false  alarms, 
and,  blinded  by  the  intense  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  had  fired  again 
and  again  at  imaginary  Yankees, 
we  arrived  without  further  adven- 
ture, about  midnight,  at  Barber's 
Cross  Roads.  Here  we  learned,  to 
the  great  surprise  and  lively  indig- 
nation of  Greneral  Stuart,  that  only 
one  of  our  squadrons  was  on  picket 
at  the  place,  and  that  Colonel  Ros- 
ser,  with  the  rest  of  his  brigade,  had 
Cdlen  back  seven  miles  further,  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  small 
town  of  Crleans.  Wearied  out  by 
the  fjEitigues  of  the  day,  I  was  just 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  spot  for 
my  night's  rest,  when  Stuart,  who 
was  in  no  good  humour,  called  to 
ine,  saying,  "^  Major,  I  desire  that 
you  will  ride  at  once  to  Colonel 
Kosser,  and  order  him  to  report  to 
me  instantly  in  person,  leaving  in- 
atractions  for  Lee*s  brigade  to  fol- 


low without  delay,  that  we  may  be 
ready  to  receive  the  enemy  at  this 
place  at  daylight.  I  am  determined 
not  to  retire  without  fighting,  and 
shall  give  battle  to  the  Yankees 
here  to-morrow."  Thinking  of  the 
fifteen  long  miles  that  my  faithful 
but  exhausted  charger  must  yet  per- 
form, I  started  rather  unwillingly 
and  slowly ;  but '  I  had  not  gone 
two  hundred  yards  when  a  courier 
rode  up  to  me  with  the  message 
from  Stuart  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  regardless  of  the  life  of  my 
horse.  So  I  drove  the  spurs  into 
his  flanks,  and  went  ofiT  at  a  gallop 
through  the  dark  pine-forests  that 
skirted  the  road  on  either  side, 
until  I  reached  Orleans,  and  with 
some  difficulty  found  the  headonar- 
ters  of  Colonel  Rosser.  This  omcer 
was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  being 
aroused  from  his  comfortable  re- 
pose, having  gone  into  bivouac 
under  the  impressUn  that  he  had 
operated  with  great  wisdom  and 
circumspection.  The  urgency  of  my 
instructions,  however,  soon  brought 
him  into  the  saddle.  His  adjutants 
quickly  conveyed  the  necessary  or- 
ders to  the  regiments  of  his  brigade, 
and  the  Colonel  and  I  trotted  off 
together  ahead  of  the  column  to 
Barber's  Cross  Roods,  beguiling  the 
weariness  of  the  march  by  relat- 
ing to  each  other  our  adventures 
respectively  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours. 

Rosser  had  been  compelled,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  to  give  way 
before  the  superior  numbers  of  his 
assailants,  having  sent  during  the 
day  reports  to  General  Stuart  by 
several  couriers,  all  of  whom  had 
either  missed  Ibeir  way  or  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  the  Cross  Roads,  we 
found  Stuart,  and  our  comrades  of 
his  staff,  wrapped  in  the  profound- 
est  slumber  upon  the  portico  of  a 
small  farmhouse.  When  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  awakemng  my  chief,  and 
had  taken  the  proi)€r  care  of  my 
horse,  I  drew  my  blankets  closely 
around  me,  and  stretched  my  limbs, 
wearied  with  a  ride  of  more  than 
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fifty  miles,  on  the  hard  ground,  in    ment  for  the  inevitable  rough  work 
the  hope  of  getting  some  refresh-    of  the  comiDg  day. 


nGHT  AT  BAEBEB'b  0B068  BOADS— -BXT^AT  TOWABDS  ORLEANS  AND  AOBOSS 
THB  BAPPABANNOOK. 


hth  November. — ^The  bugle  sound- 
ing to  saddle  cruelly  cut  short  my 
filDmbers  with  the  dawn,  and  a  few 
minates  afterwards  we  galloped  up 
to  fitz  Lee's  brigade,  which,  ac- 
oordiog  to  orders,  occupied  its  po-> 
sition  on  the  cross  road.  We  now 
foand,  to  our  inexpressible  delight, 
that  Hampton's  brigade,  which, 
having  been  detached  to  our  infan- 
try, had  been  separated  from  us 
during  the  past  week,  had  also 
arriyed  on  the  spot ;  and  the  hearty 
welcome  we  g^ve  them  attested 
the  new  hope  and  confidence  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  impending  conflict 
which  their  presence  inspired. 

(General  Hanj^ton  had  been  or- 
dered to  form  the  right  wing  of  our 
line  of  battle,  and  I  accompanied 
him  upon  a  little  reconnaissance 
to  a  slight  eminence,  from  which 
we  could  narrowly  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  With  his  battery  he  had 
two  15-pounder  brass  guns,  import- 
ed by  him  from  Europe  at  his  own 
expense,  that  were  remarkable  for 
their  long  range  and  accuracy  of 
aim,  but  were  too  heavy  for  flying 
artillery.  These  pieces,  being  at 
once  placed  in  position  at  our  point 
of  BDrrey^  speedily  commenced  the 
fight,  anu  their  fire  being  energeti- 
cally returned  by  the  Yankees,  there 
ensued  a  tremendous  cannonade. 
Ere  lon^  Stuart  joined  us,  with  all 
the  other  members  of  his  stafi^,  and 
onr  group  of  horsemen  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lerists^ we  were  honoured  forthwith 
with  several  cannon-balls,  which 
came  whistling  high  over  our  heads, 
and  gave  us  small  concern.  Sud- 
denly, however,  a  percussion  shell 
whizzed  very  close  to  us,  andj  strik- 
ing a  small  locust  tree  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  yards,  sent  its  iron 
hail  right   into  the  midst  of  our 


party.  We  looked  at  each  other 
with  startled  apprehension,  scarcely 
deeming  it  possible  but  that  some 
one  of  our  number  had  been  struck. 
In  the  most  wonderful  way  all  had 
escaped.  My  horse  was  the  only 
sufferer,  as  one  of  the  fragments  of 
the  shell  had  cut  a  deep  gash  in 
his  right  hind  leg.  Finding  that 
fortunately  no  bone  or  sinew  had 
been  injured,  I  stanched  the  wound 
by  tying  my  pocket-handkerchief 
around  the  limb,  and  I  was  thus 
able  to  ride  my  brave  animal  despite 
his  lameness  throughout  the  day. 

The  flght  soon  became  a  very 
spirited  one,  and  our  sharpshooters 
repulsed  with  great  success  and  fatal 
effect  the  repeated  charges  of  the 
Federal  cavalry.  One  squadron  of 
the  Yankees  especially  was  severe- 
ly punished  for  their  audacity,  in 
charging  up  the  turnpike  road  upon 
a  strong  barricade  which  we  had 
hastily  erected.  In  front  they  were 
received  with  a  most  destructive 
fire,  while  a  detachment  of  our 
horse  attacked  them  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  rear,  sabring  or 
taking  prisoners  the  larger  number 
of  these  dashing  dragoons. 

The  enemy  continuing  ^  to  be 
largely  reinforced  from  Time  to 
time,  GeneriJ  Stuart  gave  about 
mid-day  the  order  for  the  retreat 
towards  Orleans,  which  was  com- 
menced under  the  heaviest  fire  of 
the  enemy's  batteries.  Here  occur- 
red a  very  curious  incident.  One 
of  the  horsemen  of  our  retiring 
colunm  was  so  instantaneously  kill- 
ed by  a  bullet  through  the  brain, 
that  his  rapidly -stiffening  limbs 
held  him  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  saddle,  and  he  was  sitting 
bolt  upright  upon  his  horse  dead — 
stone  dead^several  minute  before 
his  comrades  on  the  right  and  left 
discovered  that  he  had  been  struck. 
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fVeqaently  upon  oar  retreat  our 
pnrsners  pressed  ub  so  closelj,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  turn  round 
and  engage  them  hand  to  hand; 
bat  they  oame  at  last  to  a  halt,  so 
that  upon  reaching  Orleans  we  had 
an  hour  to  rest  the  men  and  feed 
the  horses. 

General  Stuart  and  staff  were  in- 
vited to  dinner  at  a  stately  old 
country-honse,  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  where  dwelt  a  venerable 
lady,  Mrs.  M.,  whose  native  dignity 
of  manners  and  kindliness  of  dispo- 
sition greatly  won  onr  resp.ct  and 
gratitude.  The  following  day  this 
house  was  oconpied  by  the  Yan- 
kees, and  a  detachment  of  the  New 
York  Zouaves  acted  towards  its  in- 
mates with  the  greatest  barbarity. 
After  the  greater  portion  of  the  fur^ 
nitore  had  been  broken  to  pieces, 
and  completely  destroyed  by  them 
in  mere  wanton  malice,  one  of 
these  brutes  demanded  of  the 
old  lady  where  she  had  hid  her 
silver ;  and,  upon  her  answer- 
ing him  quietly  that  it  had  been 
long  ago  sent  to  a  place  of  safety, 
struck  her  a  blow  with  the  butt 
of  his  musket,  under  which  she 
fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her 
daughters. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  we 
continued  our  retreat  towards  Wa- 
terloo Bridge,  which  we  crossed  at 
night,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
our  troops  bivouacked.  The  Gen- 
eral B^a  staff  proceeded  a  mile 
farther  on,  and  established  their 
headquarters  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
M.,  where  we  had  at  last  an  op- 
portunity of  cooking  and  devouring 
the  turkeys,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made.  Mr.  M.'s  house  was  a 
few  days  later  burned  by  the  Yan- 
kees for  the  hospitality  he  had 
showi^ua. 


During  the  night  there  came  a 
telegram  for  General  Stuart,  which, 
in  accordance  with  his  instrnotions, 
habitually  observed  by  me,  I  open- 
ed with  his  other  despatches,  and 
found  to  contain  the  most  painful 
intelligence.  It  announced  the 
death  of  little  Flora,  our  chief^s 
lovely  and  dearly-loved  daughter, 
five  years  of  age,  the  favourite  of 
her  father  and  of  his  military  family. 
This  sweet  child  had  been  danger- 
ously ill  for  some  time,  and  more 
than  once  had  Mrs.  Stuart  sum- 
moned her  husband  to  Flora's  bed- 
side ;  but  she  received  only  the  re- 
sponse of  the  true  soldier,  "  My 
duty  to  the  country  must  be  per- 
formed before  I  can  give  way  to  the 
feelings  of  the  father."  I  went  at 
once  to  acquaint  my  General  with 
the  terrible  tidings,  and  when  I 
had  awakened  him,  perceiving,  from 
the  grave  expression  of  mj  features, 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  he 
said,  ''What  is  it,  M^or?  Are  the 
Yankees  advancing?"  I  handed 
him  the  telegram  without  a  word. 
He  read  it,  and  the  tenderness  of 
the  father's  heart  overcoming  the 
firmness  of  the  warrior,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  wept 
bitter  tears  upon  my  breast.  My 
dear  General  never  recovered  from 
this  cruel  blow.  Many  a  time  after- 
wards, during  our  rides  together, 
he  wonld  speak  to  me  of  his  lost 
child.  Light-blue  flowers  recalled 
her  eyes  to  him;  in  the  glancing 
sunbeams  he  caught  the  golden 
tinge  of  her  hair ;  and  whenever  he 
saw  a  child  with  such  eyes  and' 
hair,  he  could  not  help  tenderly 
embracing  it.  He  thought  of  her 
even  on  his  deathbed,  when,  draw- 
ing me  towards  him,  he  whispered, 
"My  dear  friend,  I  shall  soon  be 
with  little  Flora  again." 


nOBTS  KBAB  WATBBLOO  BBIDOB  AlfD  JEFFBBSON— OEOSfilNQ  OF  THB  HAZBL 
BXYBB-— BITOUAO  IK  THB  SNOW. 


6^A  amd  7tA  Ifov&mb&r, — ^The  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day,  to  our  great 
auzprise,    passed    quietly,    and   we 


were  enabled  to  take  up  our  old 
line  of  defence  at  Waterloo  Bridge, 
sending  out  soouts   and  patrols  in 
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the  direction  of  the  enemy.  One  of 
the  latter  wae  fortunate  enough  to 
ci^tore  and  bring  off  a  Yankee 
waggon,  which  gave  ns  a  good  sup- 
ply of  Havana  cigars,  and  contained, 
among  other  articles,  a  large  number 
of  fine  bowie-knives.  For  a  long 
time  afterwards,  each  of  us  carried 
one  of  these  knives  in  his  belt, 
finding  it  extremely  serviceable,  not 
as  an  offensive  weapon  against  the 
Yankees,  but  for  the  cutting  of  the 
▼erj  tough  beef,  which,  during  the 
next  month,  formed  the  greater 
part  of  our  rations.  The  bowie- 
knife  occupied  a  somewhat  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  earlier  annals  ot 
the  war,  and  we  were  often  told 
of  Lonisinnians,  Mississippians,  and 
Tezans  who  threw  away  their  mus- 
kets in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and 
fell  ^tpon  the  enemy  with  their  fa- 
Toorite  weapon ;  but  I  have  always 
regarded  these  stories  in  the  same 
fiibnlouB  light  with  the  stories  of 
the  bayonet  conflicts  td^  which  I 
have  before  referred,  and  certainly 
I  have  never  seen  the  bowie-knife 
put  to  any  other  than  a  pi:r<jiy 
pacific  and  innooeat.  U8e. 

About  mid-day  we  went  across 
the  river  with  one  of  our  squadrons 
on  a  reconnaissance,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  met  the  advancing  co- 
lumn of  the  enemy,  which  attacked 
ns  vigorously,  and  to  the  great  mor- 
tification of  General  Stuart  and 
myself  drove  our  men  in  disgrace- 
ful stampede,  despite  all  our  efforts 
to  prevent  it,  back  over  the  bridge. 
Here  our  pursuers  were  checked  by 
the  fire  of  our  artillery  and  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  fight  ere  long 
raged  with  full  fury  all  along  the 
lines,  being  kept  up,  especiauy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  with 
great  spirit  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing. At  dusk  General  Stuart  de- 
cided to  continue  the  retreat.  The 
bridge,  having  been  prepared  with 
oombostibles  for  this  event,  was  set 
OQ  fire,  and  its  blazing  timbers  fell 
with  a  loud  crash  into  the  waters  of 
the  Bi^ahannock,  as  our  colunm 
turned  off  in  the  direction  of  Jeffer- 
Thia  hamlet,  which  lay  eight 


miles  distant  towards  Culpepper 
Oourt-house,  we  reached  soon  afber 
dark.  Here,  as  the  enemy  did  not 
follow  up  the  pursuit,  our  troops 
bivouacked  after  the  necessary 
pickets  had  been  established. 

The  night  was  extremely  cold, 
and  about  ten  o^dock  a  snow-storm 
set  in  with  such  severity  that  the 
General  and  his  staff  took  refuge  in 
a  deserted  old  wooden  house,  where', 
having  with  great  trouble  collected 
the  fuel,  we  built  ihimense  wood 
fires  in  the  tumble-down  chiraneys. 
But  we  obtained  little  sleep.-  The 
storm  raged  all  night;  and  ns  it 
howled  around  the  dilapidated 
building,  it  made  every  rafter  shake 
so  threateningly  that  we  looked  for 
the  edifice  to  fall  in  ruins  about  our 
heads  at  any  moment,  while  the 
wind  swept  in  wrath  through  the 
windows,  wholly  destitute  of  glass, 
bringing  the  snow  in  swirls  into  the 
cheerless  apartments,  which  were  so 
densely  filled  at  times  with  smoke 
driven  down  the  chimneys  that  we 
had  to  beat  a  rapid  retreat  into  the 
tempest  to  escape  suffocation.  At 
daybrnok  the  temperature  became  a 
little  less  severe,  but  a  fine  rain  was 
now  mingled  with  the  snow,  which 
soon  wet  us  to  the  skin,  and  ren- 
dered the  roads  slippery  and  hor- 
rible in  the  extreme.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  our  horsemen  did  not 
make  a  very  proud  appearance  when 
our  columns  drew  up  to  meet  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Men  and 
horses  were  muddy,  draggled,  and 
shivering,  and  both  had  been  twen- 
ty-four hours  without  food. 

The  Yankees  did  not  long  keep 
us  waiting  for  their  attack,  and  at 
ten  o^clock  the  fight  was  fully  in 
progress,  making  us  quite  warm 
enongh.  Our  resistance,  however, 
was  but  a  short  one.  General  Stuart 
feared  the  rising  of  the  Hazel  river 
in  his  rear,  ana  our  artillery  horses 
were  scarcely  able  any  longer  to  pull 
the  guns  through  the  miry  roads. 
So  greatly  were  we  embarrassed 
on  this  account,  that  We  had  been 
obliged  already  to  bury  two  of  our 
/pieces   which  we  could  not   carry 
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with  Tis.  Abont  noon  we  again 
commenced  the  retreat,  taming 
roand  and  giving  battle  to  the  ene- 
my  whenever  we  were  hard  pressed 
by  them.  Late  ia  the  evening  we 
reached  the  river,  which  we  forded 
safely,  but  with  some  difficulty,  and 
took  a  new  position  on  the  heights 
of  the  opposite  shore,  near  the  small 
village  of  Bizeville. 

It  was  a  sorry  sight  this  crossing 
of  the  Hazel  river.  Our  command, 
and  especially  Fitz  Lee's  brigade, 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  con> 
tinnoQs  marching  and  lighting  we 
had  undergone,  from  the  inclement 
wintry  weather,  and  from  scarcity 
of  food.  Many  of  our  horses  had 
been  killed,  and  many  more,  broken 
down  or  lame,  could  only  be  led 
along.  All  the  sick  and  disabled 
men,  making  up  a  body  of  nearly  500 
non-combataots,  were  formed  toge- 
ther into  a  corps  which  was  jokingly 
called  *^  Company  Q/'  and  had  been 
put  in  charge  of  Fitz  Lee's  gallant 
quartermaster,  Major  Mason.  I  felt 
no  little  anxiety  until  I  saw  the  last 
of  this  large  squad  of  limping  men, 
leading  crippled,  horses,  safely  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  had 
often  to  urge  the  stragglers  along 
by  saying,  "  The  Yankees  are  close 
upon  you,"  when  they  lingered  to 
pluck  the  fruit  of  the  numerous 
persimmon  trees  on  either  side  of 
the  road — ^fruit  which  the  recent 
frosts  had  brought  »plentifally  to 
perfection,  and  which  furnished  a 
welcome  though  meagre  repast  to 
our  famished  troopers.* 

The  Yankees  not  making  their 
appearance  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  we  left  behind 
several  squadrons  and  two  pieces 
of  artillery  to  guard  the  two  nearest 
fords,  and   went  at   nightfall  with 


the  main  body  of  our  troops  a  few 
miles  farther  back,  establishing  our 
bivouac  in  a  dense  forest  of  oak  and 
pine.  Tbe  night  set  in  colder  again, 
and  the  rain  changed  to  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  giving  us  every  prospect  of 
a  most  uncomfortable  time  of  it. 
But  the  accustomed  wood-fire,  with 
its  immense  pile  of  blazing  logs, 
around  which  the  General  and  staff 
and  escort  collected,  kept  us  suffi- 
ciently warm.  The  bivouac  itself 
was  exceedingly  picturesque.  Many 
of  the  officers  weVe  enveloped  in 
red  blankets,  worn  in  the  Mexican 
fashion,  falling  from  the  shoulders, 
with  a  hole  out  in  the  middle  for 
the  head  of  the  wearer  to  come 
through.  Others  wore  long  over- 
coats, and  wide-brimmed  hats  pull- 
ed over  their  faces.  Among  these 
groups  were  the  negroes  preparing 
supper*;  around  1  us  was  the  dark 
engirdling  forest,  the  branches  of 
the  nearest  trees  white  with  the 
snow ;  arift  over  all  was  thrown  the 
rich  red  glow  of  the  fire,  producinj? 
the  highest  effects  of  light  and 
shade. 

The  never-failing  prevision  of  my 
negro-servant  William  supplied  our 
evening  repast  with  some  excellent 
Irish  potatoes,  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  pick  up  somewhere  on  the 
road,  and  which  he  roasted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  very  pleas- 
ing result. 

One  of  our  couriers,  whom  we  bad 
sent  off  to  the  post-office  at  Cul- 
pepper Oourt-House,  came  in  after 
supper,  bringing  me  the  first  letters 
I  had  received  from  home  since  my 
departure  for  America.  Stretched 
out  upon  the  damp  ground,  I  be- 
came so  much  absorbed  in  reading 
them  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  fire, 
that  my  blanket  caught  from  the 


*  The  persimmon  tree  grows  very  abundantly  in  Virginia,  and  its  fruit  resembles 
somewhat  the  European  medlar  or  the  Asiatic  date.  In  the  green  .state  the  per- 
simmon is  exceedingly  acrid  and  astringent,  but  it  becomes  meUowed  by  successive 
frosts,  and  in  winter  its  taste  is  sweet  and  palatable.  Very  good  beer  is  made  from 
it,  and  the  kernels  were  frequently  employed  by  us  in  the  preparation  of  a  wretched 
substitute  for  coffee.  The  North  CaroUna  troops  were  often  **  chaffed  "  by  their 
comrades  from  other  states  for  being  so  fond  of  persimmons— «jp«ifiAon<  they  had 
in  common  with  the  negroes  and  that  remarkable  animal  the  Virginia  oposram, 
which  is  always  fattest  when  the  persimmon  season  is  at  its  height. 
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embers  without  my  peroeiving  it, 
and  was  in  rapid  oombustion  when 
Stuart    called   out   to   me,   ^^Von, 


what  are  yon  doing  there?  Are  yon 
going  to  bnrn  yonrself  like  an  In- 
dian widow  ?  " 


SCOUT  WITH  OEinffiAL  BTUABT— HBADQV  ABTSBS  NBAS  OULPKI^BB  OOUBT-HOU8B— 
BKCOKNOISSANCB  IK  FOBCB,  AND  FIOHT  KBAK  BMMBTBYILLB. 


Sth^  9th,  and  10th  Mveniber. — 
Earlj  the  following  morning  we  left 
oar  beds  of  mnd  and  snow,  and 
moved  to  the  Hazel  River,  where 
we  awaited  the  fhrther  approach  of 
the  enemy  in  line  of  battle,  on  the 
high  hills  which  line  the  Culpepper 
shore  near  Rixeville.  But  every- 
thing remaining  perfectly  quiet, 
S!aart  and  myself  crossed  the  river 
to  look  after  the  enemy,  whom  we 
found  to  be  encamped  near  Jeffer- 
son, manifesting  no  intention  of  a 
farther  advance.  Having  satisfied 
ourselves  upon  this,  we  at  once  re- 
toraed  to  our  command,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  ordered  back  to 
the  camp  of  the  past  night,  only  a 
few  squadrons  and  some  pieces  of 
artillery  being  left  behind  to  resist 
a  sodden  attack  on  the  fords.  Our 
pickets  were  thrown  forward  at  the 
same  time  two  miles  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

Onr  headquarters  waggons  having 
arrived  meanwhile,  and  it  appearing 
most  likely  that  our  stay  in  this 
part  of  the  country  would  be  of 
considerable  duration,  we  pitched 
onr  tents  on  the  edge  of  an  oak 
wood,  and  our  encampment  was 
soon  laid  out  in  regular  order. 
General  Lee  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  had  now  arrived,  and 
had  gone  into  camp  in  the  vicinity 
of  Culpepper  Court-house,  General^ 
Longstreet,  with  his  whole  corps, 
having  reached  there  several  days 
hefore,  followed  by  Jackson,  who 
had  left  behind  only  one  of  his 
divisions  under  D.  H.  Hill,  near 
Front  Royal.. 

General  Stuart  went  off  next  day 
on  a  little  reconnoissance  to  Brandy 
Station  and  Rappahannock  Bridge, 
but  for  once  I  did  not  accompany 
lum,  being  detained  in  camp  by  do- 
mestic duties,  arranging  the  interior 
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of  my  tent,  and  building  the  cus- 
tomary fireplace  and  mud  chimney. 
For  the  transportation  of  roatericds 
we  employed  our  well-known  yellow 
van  captured  from  .the  Yankees,  to 
which  Pelham  and  I  each  harnessed 
one  of  our  horses.  The  first  time 
we  attached  the  team,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  witness  with  indignation 
and  punish  with  severity  the  brutal 
conduct  of  Pelham's  negro  Willis, 
who,  at  the  moment  my  horse  was 
making  the  greatest  efforts  to  pull 
pur  heavily-laden  waggon  out  of 
a  mud-hole,  struck  him  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  anger  over  the  head  with  a 
hatchet,  felling  the  poor  animal  to 
the  ground,  where  it  lay  for  several 
minutes  apparently  lifeless.  I  was 
fortunately  near  enough  to  reward 
the  scoundrel's  barbarity  at  once 
with  his  own  horsewhip. 

General  Stuart  returned  in  the 
evening,  in  time  for  our  slender 
dinner  of  coffee  and  baked  potatoes, 
telling  us  that  on  his  way  back  he 
had  called  at  the  headquarters  of 
General  Lee,  and  received  orders  for 
going  off  the  next  day  on  a  recon- 
noissance in  force.  He  was  to  take 
with  him  Fitz  Lee's  brigade,  one 
battery,  and  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, the  latter  having  been  de- 
tached to  him  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. 

We  were  roused  at  daybreak  next 
morning  by  the  roll  of  the  drums 
of  our  reinforcements,  and  at  eight 
o'dook  we  crossed  Hazel  river,  send- 
ing one  regiment  of  cavalry  to  the 
right  towards  Jefferson,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  main  column  to 
the  left  towards  the  village  of  £m- 
metsville.  About  ten  o'clock  our 
advanced-guard  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  with  whom  we  were  soon 
hotly  engaged,  the  Yankees  falluig 
back  slowly  before  us.    I  could  not 
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help  admiring  on  this  oocasion  the 
excellent  behayioor  of  a  squadron 
of  the  5th  New  York  Cavalry,  who 
received  with  the  greatest  coolness 
Jhe  heavy  fire  of  our  battery,  main- 
taining perfect  irder  while  shell 
after  shell  exploded  in  their  ranks, 
and  saddle  after  saddle  was  emptied 
---qnietly  filling  the  gaps  in  thcdr 
lines,  and  finally  only  giving  way 
when  we  charged  them  with  several 
squadrons. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fight  the  Federals  had  been  wholly 
without  artillery,  but  several  bat- 
teries now  came  to  their  assistance, 
opening  a  vigorous  and  well-direct- 
ed fire  upon  oar  guns^  which  lost 
heavily  in  men  and  horses.  I  had 
halted  near  two  of  our  pieces, 
and  was  talking  with  Lieutenant 
McGregor,  the  officer  in  command 
of  them,  when  a  shell,  bursting  with- 
in thirty  feet  of  us,  sent  its  deadly 
missiles  in  every  direction,  seve- 
ral fragments  of  the  iron  passing 
directly  between  ns,  and  one  of 
them  shattering  the  leg  of  the 
brave  young  fellow  so  tiiat  it 
dangled  loosely  from  his  side.  He 
insisted,  however,  on  remaining 
with  his  guns,  and  it  required  the 
joint  persuasions  of  Gtonml  Stuart 
and  myself  to  induce  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  field  and  place  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 

Oar  in&ntry  now  joining  in  the 
fight,  we  drove  the  Yankees  back 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Emmets- 
ville,  when  I  was  ordered  by  my 
chief  to  reconnoitre  the  position 
there  before  he  could  attempt  push- 
ing his  success  further.  Climbing 
a  high  hill  about  a  mile  on  our  righ^ 
I  soon  obtained  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  extend- 
ing for  many  miles  towards  the 
town  of  Warrenton,  where  numer- 
ous encampments  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  the  entire  Federal  army. 
In  the  immediate  front,  towards 
Emmetsville,  I  could  see  the  force 
opposing  us  about  being  reinforced 
by  three  brigades  of  infantry  and 
several  batteries  of  artillery,  which 
were   advancing  at  a  double-qnick 


along  the  turnpike  road.  In  full 
haste  I  galloped  back  to  inform 
General  Stuart  of  the  danger  of  his 
position,  but  before  reaching  him  I 
saw  our  troops  faUing  back,  my 
chief  having  nimself  quickly  per- 
ceived the  additional  strength  of 
his  opponents. 

The  enemy^s  tirailleurs  were  now 
moving  rapidly  forward  in  admir- 
able order,  and  by  their  spirited 
and  accurate  fire  greatly  harassed 
the  retreat  of  our  troops,  which  was 
covered  by  two  pieces  of  our  artil- 
lery and  our  cavalry  sharpshooters. 
Stuart,  seeing  his  cavaliymen  ra- 
pidly driven  back,  and  greatly  pro- 
voked at  the  successful  advance  of 
the  foe,  called  to -him  twenty-five 
or  thirty  of  our  infantry  riflemen, 
and  posted  them  at  the  comer  of  a 
wood,  with  orders  not  to  fire  until 
the  enemy  bad  arrived  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  them,  that  they 
might  punish  effectively  the  impu- 
dence of  the  Yankees,  as  he  called 
it  Stuart  here,  as  usual,  greatly 
exposed  his  own  person  on  horse- 
back by  ridinff  out  of  the  wood  into 
the  open  fi^d,  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  say  to  him  that  in  my 
opinion  he  was  not  in  his^  proper 
place,  as  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  fire  of  the  enemy  would  be 
concentrated  upon  him ;  but  as 
J.  E.  B.  was  in  a  very  bad  humour, 
he  answered  me  curtly,  that  if  this 

g laced  seemed  likely  to  become  too 
ot  for  myself  I  was  at  liberty  to 
leave  it ;  whereupon  I  made  re- 
sponse, that,  mj  duty  attaching  me 
to  his  side,  no  place  could  be  too 
hot  for  me  where  he  chose  to  go. 
Nevertheless  I  changed  my  posi- 
tion, cautiously  bringing  a  large 
tree,  in  front  of  whi(£  I  had  been 
standing,  between  myself  and  the 
enemy.  In  an  instant  the  firing 
oommenoed,  and  three  bullets 
struck  the  tree  at  just  the  height  to 
show  that,  had  I  remained  where  I 
was,  they  would  certainly  have  gone 
through  my  body.  Looking  at 
Stuart,  I  saw  him  pass  his  hand 
quickly  across  his  face,  and  even  at 
this  seriooB  moment  I   could  not 
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help  laughing  heartily  whea  I  dis- 
covered that  one  of  l2ie  numberless 
bullets  that  had  been  whistling  round 
him  had  cut  off  half  of  his  beloved 
mustache  as  neatlj  as  it  could  have 
been  done  by  the  hand  of  an  experi- 
enced barber. 

The  Yankees  having  kept  up  the 
pursuit  for  only  a  short  distance, 
we  continued  our  retreat  quietly 
towards  Hazel  River.  AltcM^ether 
our  reconnoissance  had  been  highly 
successful.  We  had  found  out  aU 
we  desired  to  know  without  much 
loss,  while  we  had  inflicted  seri- 
ous damage  upon  the  enemy,  and 
brought  back  with  us  thirty  prison- 
er& 

Being  ordered  by  General  Stuart 
to  report  immediately  to  General 
Lee  what  had  been  done,  I  gal- 
loped rapidly  ahead,  about  dusk, 
passing  en  route  our  headquarters, 
where  those  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind came  running  towards  zne  to  get 


news  of  the  fighting,  which  I  gave 
them  in  a  condensed  form,  ^^All 
right!"  and  hurried  onward  with- 
out stopping.  With  some  trouble 
I  found  General  Lee's  encampment 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
where  his  modest  tents  had  been 

g itched  in  a  dense  pine  thicket 
upper  was  announced  just  as  I 
arrived,  and,  having  accepted  the 
General's  Mndly  invitation  to  join 
him  at  the  table,  I  there  recited 
to  an  eager  audience  our  recent  ad- 
ventures. The  Gommander-in-Ohief 
and  the  members  of  his  staff  were  all 
greatly  amused  at  the  loss  of  half 
of  Stuart's  mustache,  a  personal 
ornament  upon  which  they  knew 
our  cavalry  leader  much  prided  him- 
self. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  got 
back  again  to  our  headquarters, 
where  Stuart  and  my  comrades  of 
his  staff  had  arrived  long  before 
me. 


GAHF-LIVB  AT  HBADQUABTBBS  NBAR  Oin:.PBFPBB  OOUBT-HOTJSK— TBN 
DATS  IN  mOHMOND. 


All  was  quiet  next  day  at  head- 
quarters, and  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  there  Mrs,  Stuart,  who 
had  arrived*  at  Oulpepper  Oourt- 
honse  the  {krevions  evening.  She 
had  come  to  spend  some  days  with 
her  husband,  to  share  with  him  her 
sacred  grief  in  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  them  both.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  to  see  how  well  that 
admirable  lady  bore  up  under  the 
weight  of  h^r  affliction,  in  tender  re- 
gard for  her  husband.  Her  manner 
was  composed,  but  her  eyes  betray- 
ed their  frequent  overflow  of  tears ; 
and  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
she  silently  gave  me  upon  our  meet- 
ing, indicii^  that  words  could  not 
describe  the  agony  she  had  endured. 
Mrs.  Stuart  had  brought  with  her  to 
camp  her  son  Jemmy,  a  stout  little 
**  three-ysar-old,"  who.  in  his  viva- 
dty,  in  his  passion  for  horses,  and  in ' 
his  whole  appearance,  strongly  re- 
sembled his  father.  Whenever  his 
mother   or  his  negro    "  mammy" 


left  him  unguarded  for  a  moment. 
Jemmy  was  immediately  among 
the  horses;  and  the  greatest  gra- 
tification I  could  give  him  was  to 
take  him  for  a  rapid  gallop  be- 
fore me  in  the  saddle..  During  the 
morning  General  Lee  came  over 
tQ  our  camp  on  a  short  visit,  and  I 
was  touched  by  the  gentle,  sympathis- 
ing way  in  which  he  talked  wi&  Mrs. 
Stuart. 

Our  fnend  Lawley  having  an- 
nounced by  telegram  his  oommg  in 
this  day's  train  from  Richmond,  I 
drove  over  to  the  station  at  Cul- 
pepper Oourt-house  to  meet  so  wel- 
come a  guest,  who  had  promised  to 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
for  several  daya  To  do  him  proper 
honour,  I  substituted  on  this  occa- 
sion for  the  rough-going,  yellow- 
painted  waggon  in  which  Pelham 
and  I  were  accustomed  to  make 
most  of  our  journeys,  a  top-buggy 
which  Stuart  had  brought  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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On  the  12th  the  General  started 
_'  for  a  reconnafesance  "to  stir  np  the 
Yankees  a  little,'*  as  he  expressed 
himself,  in  which  he  was  accom- 
paDied  by  Lawley,  who  desired  to 
get  an  idea  of  onr  mode  of  cavalry 
fighting.  My  orders  were  to  remain 
at  headquarters  in  the  performance 
of  some  important  dnties  there.  I 
disliked  this  exceedingly,  but  I  was 
soon  compensated  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Yizetelly  and  Brien, 
who,  after  a  very  amnsing  ride 
through  the  valley  and  across  the 
Bine  Ridge,  had  at  last  found  us 
again,  and  came  into  the  encamp- 
ment with  the  outburst  of  "  Dixie," 
sung  to  new  words,  the  composition 
of  the  versatile  Yizetelly  himself. 
Most  heartily  were  these  guests  wel- 
comed by  the  whole  camp.  The 
negroes  especially  were  greatly 
pleased  to  greet  "  M^jor  Telly"  (a 
name  and  title  they  had  adopted 
for  the  artist)  once  more  at  head- 
quarters. 

During  the  evening  General  Stuart 
returned  from  his  "  stirring-up  "  ex- 
pedition, which  had  been  so  success- 
ful that  he  brought  back  with  him 
about  thirty  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  sevend  officers. 

Dinner  was  soon  after  served,  and 
though  poor  in  viands  it  was  rich  in 
good  fellowship,  in  mirth  and  anec- 
dote and  song.  On  this  excursion,  of 
which  we  had  animated  accounts 
from  Stuart  and  Lawley,  Oaptain 
Farley  had  execute^  another  of 
those  daring  feats  for  which  he  was 
so  famous,  and  the  recital  of  it  called 
forth  the  highest  compliments  of  our 
whole  dinner-party.  Biding  forward 
alone,  as  was  his  custom,  through 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy,  he  discovered  a  regiment  of 
f'ederal  infantry  marching  along 
the  road,  and  observed  the  colonel 
and  adjutant  rofJdng  a  little  de- 
tour to  a  neighbouring  planta- 
ition-house,  doubtless  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  eatables  for  them- 
selves   or   forage  for  their  horses. 


As  soon  as  they  had  dismounted 
and  entered  the  dwelling,  Farley 
rode  up,  and,  confronting  the  as- 
tonished officers  with  his  revolver, 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  yon  are  my 
prisoners ;  make  the  least  outcry 
to  your  men  for  assistance  and  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out"  The  brave 
colonel  and  a^utant,  finding  it 
was  the  best  they  could  do,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;  and  Far- 
ley brought  them  quietly  into  onr 
lines,  with  their  excellent  and  well- 
equipped  horses,  away  fh)m  their 
regiment,  which  was  marching 
along  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
hundred  yards.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  regiment  at  this 
sudden  and  inexplicable  disap- 
pearance of  its  commander  may  be 
imagined. 

Fitzhugh  and  I  having  been  in- 
vited to  appear  with  Oaptain  Dear- 
ing,  a  friend  of  ours  commanding 
a  battery  of  Pickett's  division  in 
Longstreet's  corps,  who  was  en- 
camped about  two  miles  off,  started 
on  foot,  late  in  the  evening,  for  this 
entertainment,  and,  after  losing  our- 
selves in  the  darkness,  and  getting 
our  boots  full  of  water  in  a  swamp, 
at  last  reached  the  camp  of  the  gay 
artilleryman,  where  we  found  large 
company  and  little  vpper.  The 
**  spread,"  indeed,  conJisted  only  of 
a  small  piece  of  pork  and  a  canteen 
of  bad  apple-brandy ;  but  wit  and 
good-humour  make  amends  for  the 
lack  of  dishes;  and  our  songs  re- 
echoed through  the  adjoining  forests. 
Dearing  soon  proposed  that  we 
should  send  a  courier  for  Bob  Swee- 
ney and  his  banjo,  which  was  carried 
nefm.  eon. ;  and  before  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  the  joyous  minstrel  oc* 
cupied  the  poet  of  honour  upon  the 
large  mess-chest  at  our  gn*eat  camp- 
fire,  and  the  music  of  the  banjo, 
the  ehanwns  of  the  bivouac,  and 
the  dances  of  the  negroes,  amused 
us  to  a  late  hour,  when  we  returned 
on  Dearing's  horses  to  our  head- 
quarters.*^ 


*  Oaptain  Dearing,  who  was  a  very  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  of  artillery, 
was  transferred  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  to  the  cavalry.    He  became  the  colonel 
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On  Snndajr  the  14th,  General 
StQftrt  said  to  me  tliat,  as  all  was 
qniet  along  the  lines,  he  wished  me 
to  go  to  Richmond  for  a  few  days 
on  some  mattero  of  bosiness.  As  I 
had  never  once  asked  for  leave  of 
absence  since  the  commencement  of 
my  eventful  campaigning,  the  Gene- 
ra], at  my  request,  very  readily  ex- 
tended the  term  of  my  sojourn  at 
the  capital  to  ten  days.  Brien  and 
Yizetelly  having  determined  to  ac- 
company me,  the  gay  trio  soon 
rolled  along  in  one  of  the  most  un- 
comfortable of  railway  carriages  to 
oar  place  of  destination,  where  we 
arrived  the  same  evening,  and  took 
lodgings  at  the  well-known  Spots- 
wood  Hotel.  My  personal  appear- 
ance, after  so  long  a  period  of  rough 
service  in  the  field,  was  somewhat 
ouM  for  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. I  looked,  indeed,  more  like 
a  bandit  than  a  staff-officer.  There 
were  several  large  holes  for  ventila- 
tion in  my  hat,  my  coat  was  full  of 
rents,  and  my  riding-boots  were 
aoleless,  so  that,  having  worn  for 
some  time  past  my  last  pair  of  socks, 
my  naked  feet  now  touched  the 
pavement  as  I  walked.  Not  desir- 
ing to  exhibit  myself  in  this  plight 
to  the  good  people  of  Richmond,  I 


was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  day  in  my 
room,  until  my  tailor  could  make 
me  presentable  again.  The  effect 
of  dress  upon  the  outward  man  has 
very  often  been  dwelt  upon  by 
worldly  philosophers.  When,  in  my 
new  externals,  I  met  Yizetelly  in  the 
afternoon,  bien  rasi  et  eoiffe^  he  barely 
recognized  me,  and  assured  me,  with 
many  polite  bows,  that  he  had  not 
supposed  it  possible  that  I  could 
have  changed  so  much  for  the  better. 
I  found  Richmond  very  little  al- 
tered: especially  had  its  generous 
hospitality  known  no  abatement  I 
was  received  in  many  houses  with 
a  cordial  welcome.  Of  course  I  did 
not  fail  to  pay  my  respects  to  Gene- 
ral and  Mrs.  Randolph,  who  listened 
with  the  most  flattering  interest  to 
the  account  of  my  adventures,  and 
manifested  their  astonishment  at 
my  rapid  ^ogress  in  the  English 
language,  very  pleasant  hours  I 
spent  at  the  charming  residences 
of  Mr.  P.  and  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  With 
dinner-parties  and  business  engage- 
ments, the  time  passed  swiftly  by. 
and  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I 
had  spent  so  long  an  interval  of 
social  enjoyment  when  the  day  of 
my  departure  arrived. 


BXJBNSIDK^S  CHANGE  OF  B/L8B — HEADQT7ARTEBS  KEAB  FBSDSBIOKSBURO,   AND 

FionriNO  ON  THE  Rappahannock — ^bombardmbnt  and  obbat  battlb  of 

FRBDBRI0K6BURG — WINTEB-QUARTBRS  ON  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK — DETAOHED 
DUTY  AT  OULPEPPEB  OOUBT-HOUSB — DEATH  OF  PBLHAM,  AND  FUNERAL 
HONOURS  PAID  TO  HIM  IN  RigiDfOND — ^BREAKING  tTP  OF  WINTER- QUARTERS. 

{From  Vis  end  of  November  1802  to  April  1898.) 


I  had  packed  my  portmanteau 
and  taken  leave  of  my  kind  friends 
of  both  sexes  in  Richmond,  and  the 
Degro  waiter  at  the  Spotswood 
Hotel  had  just  left  my  room,  pro- 
mising, witli  a  grin  upon  his 
swarthy  face,  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly   be    called   in   time  for  the 


early  train  the  following  morning, 
when  a  telegram  was  brought  me 
from  General  Stuart,  ordering  mo 
to  proceed  by  raii,  not  to  Culpep- 
per Court-house,  as  I  had  intended, 
but  to  the  vicinity  of  Fredericks- 
burg, to  which  place  he  was  upon 
the   eve  of  transferring  his   head- 


of  a  North  Carolina  cavalry  regiment,  and  soon  afterwards  a  general  of  brigade,  in 
which  position  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for  daring  enterprise  and  celerity  of 
movement.  A  Federal  bullet  ended  at  once  his  brilliant  military  career  and  his  life, 
in  one  of  the  fights  near  Petersburg,  a  short  time  before  the  termmation  of  the  strug- 
gle. 
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qnarters.  General  MK^lellan  had 
fdreadj,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
been  sujperaeded  as  Federal  Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief  by  Generd  Bnm- 
side,  who,  ambitions  of  a  glory  that 
in  his  wild  dreams  his  exalted  posi* 
tion  seemed  to  promise  him,  and 
vehemently  nrged  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  ronse  him- 
self from  his  inactivity,  and  under- 
take something  condnsive  with  his 
largely  reinforced  and  splendidly 
equipped  army,  had  decided  to  try 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route 
to  the  long-coveted  Confederate 
capital.  Accordingly  the  new  Ck)m- 
mander  had  moved  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  by  rapid  marches  down 
the  Rappahannock  towards  Freder- 
icksburg, hoping  to  cross  the  river 
and  occupy  the  town  before  Lee 
should  be  able  to  divine  his  inten- 
tions. But  Mr.  Burnside  had  not 
counted  on  the  vigilance  of  Stuart*s 
cavalry,  the  untiring  activity  of 
our  scouts,  and  the  promptness  of 
decision  that  belonged  to  our  noble 
leader ;  and  when  he  arrived  oppo- 
site Fredericksburg,  demanding,  in 
grand  words,  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  he  found  Longstreet,  to  his 
great  surprise,  seriously  objecting 
to  this, — Longstreet  who,  by  a 
movement  partdlel  to  his  own,  had 
reached  the  spot  with  his  corps 
several  hours  too  early  for  him. 
Whereupon  the  Federal  General 
was  fain,  after  many  useless  threats 
to  shell  the  town,  to  postpone  yet 
a  little  while  his  rapid  '*0n  to 
Richmond,''  thus  giving  General 
Lee  time  to  move  his  whole  force 
towards  Fredericksburg,  where,  at 
the  end  of  November,  the  two  hostile 
armies  were  confronting  each  other. 
This  change  of  base  gave  me  one 
day's  longer  leave  of  i^senoe,  as  I 
could  reach  the  vicinity  of  Freder- 
icksburg by  rail  in  twenty-four 
hours'  less  time  than  Stuart  by 
marching  across  the  country.  There 
being  nothing  to  detain  me  in 
Riohmond,  I  took  advantage  of 
my  additional  holiday  to  visit  my 

dear   friends,    Dr.    P and   his 

family   at   Dundee,  near    Hanover 


Court-House,  where  I  passed  Sun- 
day the  22d  most  delightfully, 
continuing  my  journey  next  day 
to  Hanover  Junction,  which  point 
I  reached  unfortunately  too  late 
for  the  passenger  -  train  to  Fre- 
dericksburg. Being  thus  com- 
pelled to  take  a  freight  train,  and 
to  ride  in  an  open  flat,  I  felt  the 
sharp,  eager  wintry  air  intense- 
ly. The  train  moved  at  a  very 
slow  pace,  stopping  at  every  little 
wayside  station,  so  that  it  was  late 
at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Ha- 
milton's Grossing,  the  last  stopping- 
place  before  reaching  Fredericks- 
burg. Here  we  were  obliged  to 
\>xmf  the  train  to  rest  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  station,  as  it  was 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  the  Yankees  shelled  it  furious- 
ly whenever  Uiey  heard  the  sound 
of  an  engine.  I  was  thus  landed 
in  utter  darkness  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  found  myself  soon 
sitting  on  my  portmanteau  as  hope- 
less and  comfortless  as  Marius  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  with 
every  reasonable  prospect  that  I 
should  remain  in  this  position  unto 
morning.  Fortunately  there  were 
a  number  of  Confederate  surgeons, 
who,  having  been  released  from  the 
different  hospitals  within  the  ene- 
my's lines,  were  en  route  to  report 
again  to  their  respective  commands, 
and  had  left  the  train  under  the 
same  unhappy  circumstances  with 
myself;  and  as  a  common  misfor- 
tune always  quickly  unites  those 
who  are  casually  thrown  together, 
it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
assisting  each  other  in  removing 
our  luggage  to  a  fire  which  at  some 
distance  glimmered  through  the 
woods.  Here,  to  our  great  satis- 
faction, we  found  the  camp  of  a 
quartermaster  of  the  army,  who 
was  able  to  give  us  all  the  informa- 
tion we  desired,  and  very  promptly 
rendered  us  every  assistance.  *  As 
the  bulk  of  our  army  was  three  or 
four  miles,  and  Stuart's  headquar- 
ters at  least  five  miles  distant, 
and  we  had  no  means  of  transpor- 
tation, we  concluded  to  rest  here 
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for  the  night,  and  readily  availed 
ourselves  of  a  large  tent-fly  vhioh 
the  quartermaster  was  kind^nongl^ 
to  offer  US,  beneath  which  we*  were 
soon  snfBciently  odmfortable— eaoh 
member  of  the  party  contribating, 
from  the  stores  brought  with  him, 
to  a  sapper  that  might  have  been 
called  Inzurioas.  The  next  morn- 
iog  we  contrived  to  get  hold  of  an 
ambnlaDoe,  and  made  an  early  start 
on  our  roundabout  journey  to  the 
different  positions  of  our  troops. 
Mr  point  of  destination  being  the 
most  distant,  I  had  to  wait  untu  the 
last  of  my  pleasant  companions  had 
reached  his  special  command  before 
I  could  turn  the  horse's  heads  direct- 
ly to  Stuart's  headquarters,  which  I 
gained  not  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
forenoon. 

Our  camp  was  situated  in  a  small 
piece  of  pine-woods  about  five  miles 
from  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Tele- 
graph Road  leadixig  from  that  place 
to  Richmond.  The  white  tents 
gleamed  pleasantly  amid  the  dense 
umbrage  of  the  evergreen  pines; 
straight  into  the  frosty  air  rose  the 
columns  of  blue  smoke  from  many 
chimneys,  and  the  whole  encamp- 
ments wore  so  snug  and  comfort* 
able  an  appearance,  that  it  was  far 
from  affording  me  the  least  sugges- 
tion of  the  cold  and  hunger  I  should 
yet  have  to  endure  on  this  very 
spot.  I  had  scarcely  climbed  out 
of  the  ambulance,  the  news  of  my 
arrival  having  been  rapidly  circu- 
lated through  the  camp,  when  com- 
rades and  couriers,  Stuart  foremost 
of  them  all,  hastened  to  welcome 
'me.  My  chief  was  so  much  de- 
lighted at  my  return,  that  he  threw 
his  arms  around  my  neck  in  a  tran- 
sport of  affection,  and  the  general 
manner  of  my  reception  greatly 
heightened  the  happiness  I  felt  in 
being  once  more  with  my  dear  com- 
panions-in-armn.  My  tent  had  been 
aheady  pitched ;  in  the  large  chim- 
ney of  it  a  generous  fire  was  in  full 
blaze,  and  I  had  no  sooner  entered 
my  new  abode  than  I  felt  entirely 
at  home  in  it.  But  I  had  scarcely 
time  to   deposit   my  luggage  and 


hang  up  my  arms,  when  Stuart's 
ringing  voice  summoned  me  to  his 
ample  tent,  which  boasted,  besides 
many  little  internal  comforts,  the 
phenomenal  a^unct  of  two  chim- 
neys, and  of  which  my  chief  seem- 
ed to  be  as  proud  as  an  Indian  na- 
bob of  his  sumptuous  palace.  Here 
all  the  members  of  the  staff  soon 
gathered  around  me,  and  many 
more  questions  were  asked  of  me 
in  a  few  minutes  than  I  could  an- 
swer in  an  hour.  The  greater  part 
of  these   questione  referred  to  the 

{)retty  and  accomplished  young 
adies  I  had  seen  in  Richmond, 
the  very  mention  of  whose  names 
caused  the  hearts  of  several  of  my 
younger  comrades  to  beat  quicker 
than  the  excitetnent  of  the  field  of 
battle.  Dinner  followed  without 
loss  of  time;  then  came  Sweeney 
with  his  banjo,  and  dancing  with 
the  music ;  and  again  I  enjoyed  the 
harmless,  careless  gaiety  of  our 
camp-life  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 
Late  in  the  evening  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  greeting  our  friends, 
Messrs.  Lawley  and  Yizetelly,  for 
whom  a  tent  was  pitched  at  once, 
and  whom,  by  dint  of  blankets  and 
a  roaring  wood-fire,  we  endeavour- 
ed to  make  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible in  the  severe  season  of  frost 
that  was  upon  us.  Nevertheless  I 
had  a  hearty  laugh  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  looking  for  our  guests,  I 
found  my  friend  Lawley  running 
up  and  down  before  his  tent,  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  and  trying,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  sticks  which  he 
had  collected  one  by  one,  to  bring 
a  large  pile  of  wood  into  blaze. 
The  wood  long  resisted  his  efforts 
to  fan  it  into  lively  combustion, 
but  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  hearty 
breakfast  in  Stuart's  double-chim- 
neyed tent  soon  brought  him  into 
a  sufficiently  genial  state  to  accept 
my  invitation  to  drive  VizetelJy 
and  myself  down  to  Fredericks- 
burg, to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
town  and  at  our  Yankee  friends  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  So 
the  celebrated  yellow  waggon,  with 
two  of  my  chargers  hitched  to  it. 
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was  soon  in  readiness,  and  after  an 
honr's  drive,  amid  the  plaintive  oat- 
cries  of  my  victims  as  we  rattled 
aloDg  over  the  rough  frozen  road, 
we  reached  the  elevated  ridge  in 
front  of  the  town,  from  which  we 
had  an  excellent  view  of  the  town 
itself  the  valley  whereio  it  is  sitaat- 
ed,  and  the  white  tents  and  swarm- 
ing nambers  of  the  enemy  on  the 
heights  across  the  Rappahannock. 

Fredericksburg,  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Yirgmia,  was  before  the 
war  a  pretty  town  of  about  5000 
inhabitants,  which  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable local  trade,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  hospitality  and 
refinement  that  belonged  to  its  so- 
ciety. It  was  now  comparatively 
deserted.  The  larger  part  of  its 
citizens  had  been  driven  off  by  the 
continued  threats  of  bombardment 
which  had  hung  like  a  Damocles's 
sword  above  their  heads  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  few  who  had  been 
compelled  to  remain  behind  plainly 
exhibited  in  their  features  that  the 
apprehension  of  doom  was  press- 
ing like  an  iron  weight  upon  their 
hearts.  The  knowledge  on  their 
part  that  more  than  a  hundred  hos- 
tile cannon,  planted  on  the  domi- 
nating "Shepherd's  Heights"  of 
Stafford,  over  the  river,  bore  directly 
on  their  unfortunate  town,  might 
well  have  given  disquietude  to  this 
community  of  non-combatants.  A 
lively  contrast  was  presented,  how- 
ever, in  the  demeanour  of  Barks- 
dale^s  Mississippi  Brigade,  station- 
ed at  Fredericksburg,  the  men  of 
which  were  wandering  carelessly 
about,  talking  and  laughing,  as  if 
there  were  no  Yankees  within  the 
radius  of  a  tliousand  miles  from 
them,  or  making  themselves  at 
home  in  several  of  the  largest 
houses  which  had  been  quite  con- 
verted into  barracks.  As  the  river 
was  not  more  than  200  yards  wide, 
we  could  distinctly  see  each  one 
of  the  numerous  Yankee  sentinels 
who  were  pacing  to  and  fro  in  their 
light-blue  overcoats  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  who  frequently  engaged 
in  amicable  conversation  with  their 


adversaries  across  the  stream,  as  it 
had  been  agreed  that  the  firing  by 
pickets  at  each  other  should  be 
stopped  for  the  time  as  a  useless 
waste  of  ammunition.  The  Fe- 
derals and  Confederates  were  still 
nearer  together  at  the  site  of  the 
railway  bridge  which  had  been 
burnt  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
war,  leaving  on  either  side  the  dis- 
mantled abutments  and  the  tim- 
bers, extending  to  one  or  two  piers, 
which  were  occupied  by  pickets; 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  some 
solicitude  for  the  scrfcty  of  Vize- 
telly,  who  had  quietly  seated  him- 
self and  was  making  a  sketch  of 
the  ruins  of  the  viaduct  and  of 
the  Stafford  sbore,  a  picture  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  ^  Lon- 
don Illustrated  News.'  We  were 
very  soon  at  no  loss  to  discover 
that  the  Yankees  were  under  the 
impression  that  one  of  our  engi- 
neers was  drawing  a  plan  of  their 
position  and  fortifications,  for  we 
could  see  them  talking  together  in 
suspicious  groups ;  and  after  a  little 
time  seversJ  officers  came  up,  who 
viewed  our  unconscious  artist  nar- 
rowly through  their  field-glaases ; 
and  had  he  not  opportunely  retired, 
at  my  instance,  to  a  less  exposed 
situation,  a  bullet  from  one  of  their 
sharpshooters  would  doubtless  have 
demonstrated  the  impropriety  or  in- 
security of  his  labours. 

On  our  return  we  made  a  little 
detour  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Jenkins  of  South  Carolina,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  troops  from 
the  Palmetto  btate  in  Longstreet's 
corps,  who  received  us  very  cour- 
teously, and  insisted  on  our  dining 
with  him — ^an  invitation  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  we  accepted.  Poor 
Jenkins  I  his  was  indeed  a  sad  &te ; 
after  having  served  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  with  the 
greatest  gallantry  and  distinction, 
and  having  reached  the  exalted 
rank  of  major-general,  to  be  killed 
through  misadventure  by  his  own 
men  upon  the  same  unhappy  occa- 
sion when  Longstreet  was  so  severely 
wounded. 
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It  was  late  at  night  when  we  got 
back  to  onr  own  headqnarters,  and 
I  was  not  able  to  persnade  oar 
wear/  guests  to  join  in  a  grand 
opoasmn  hunt,  which  the  negroes 
had  arranged  to  carry  on  in  the  ad- 
joiniDg  woods.  Opossnm-hnnting 
is  a  fiivonrite  sport  with  the  negroes, 
and  they  rarely  &il  to  make  sure  of 
their  game.  The  meat  of  this  ngly 
animal,  which  grows  very  flat  in  the 
latter  part  of  &e  aatamn,  is  quite 
similar  to  pork.  The  hunters  go 
oat  always  at  night,  when  the  opos- 
snm  oomes  forth  from  his  hole  in 
qnest  of  food ;  and  the  dogs,  which 
have  been  carefully  trained  for  the 
purpose,  follow  up  the  scent  until 
they  have  made  out  in  which  tree 
the  frightened  fugitive  has  taken 
refnge,  and  commence  at  once  a 
most  dismal  howling  at  the  foot. 
The  tree  is  then  cut  down,  and  the 


opossum,  which  invariably  simu- 
lates death,  falls  an  easy  prey  into 
the  clutches  of  his  enemies.  (This 
ruse  of  the  animal  in  appearing  to 
be  ddad  gives  rise  to  the  well-known 
American  phrase  of  Splaying  'pos- 
sum *'  when  any  one  affects  uncon- 
sciousness.) The  stranger,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  manner  of  hunting  the 
opossum,  might  suppose,  from  the 
horrible  din  that  assails  his  ears — 
the  blowing  of  horns,  the  yell  of 
human  voices,  and  the  furious  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs — that  the  wild  j&- 
ger  of  Germany,  or  some  equally 
ferocious  beast  of  the  European 
forest,  had  come  over  on  a  visit  to 
the  backwoods  of  America.  Very 
frequently  in  the  opossum  hunt  the 
dogs  start  a  raccoon,  which  more 
closely  resembles  the  fox,  and  makes 
always  a  gallant  fight,  at  times  pun- 
ishing his  assailants  severely. 
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The  different  brigades  of  our  cav- 
aliy  were  now  separated,  guarding 
the  numerous  fords  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, which  rendered  necessary 
a  picket-line  of  more  than  fifty 
miles  in  length.  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
brigade  was  stationed  on  the  Lower 
Bappahannock,  near  Port  Royal; 
Fitz  Lee's  command,  under  Rosser, 
at  a  point  some  distance  beyond 
oor  headquarters,  at  Spotsylvania 
Court-house;  and  Hampton's  on 
the  Upper  Rappahannock,  in  Onl- 
pepper  county.  On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  November  I  galloped 
over  to  Rosser's  headquarters  upon 
some  matters  of  business,  which, 
having  been  duly  transacted,  the 
Colonel  and  I  proceeded  together 
to  the  estate  of  a  neighbouring 
planter,  Mr.  R.,  a  noted  fox-hunter, 
with  whose  hounds  the  officers  of 
Fitz  Lee's  brigade,  when  duty 
would  admit  of  it,  were  accustomed 
to  engage  in  the  exciting  diversion 
of  the  chase.  General  Stuart  and 
bis  staff  had  been  invited  by  Mr. 


R.  to  take  part  in  a  fox-bunt,  the 
arrangements  for  which  had  been 
fully  made,  and  we  had  looked  for- 
ward to  it  with  no  little  satisfaction ; 
but  our  hopes  in  this  direction  were 
frustrated  by  the  important  events 
which  pressed  upon  us. 

Returning  to  our  headquarters^  I 
learned  that  Stuart  had  gone  with 
Pelham  to  Port  Royal,  to  drive  off 
some  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  which 
had  ascended  the  river  thus  far  with 
the  view  of  forcing  their  way  through 
to  Fredericksburg;  and  next  morn- 
ing Dr.  Eliason  and  myself  followed 
them,  to  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment which  was  in  all  probability 
to  come  off.  Being  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  .country,  however,  we 
missed  our  way  completely ;  and  as 
it  seemed  too  late  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, in  complete  uncertainty  as  to 
where  we  were  going,  and,  moreover, 
as  General  Stuart  was  expected  to 
return  that  same  night,  we  resolved 
to  retrace  our  steps  to  camp,  taking 
Fredericksburg  in  our  route.    Here 
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we  stopped  at  the  honse  of  a  well- 
known  old  wine-iQerohant^  Mr.  A., 
with  whom  Dr.  Eliason  was  person- 
allj  aoqDainted,  and  in  whose  cel- 
lar, aftec  a  good  deal  of  tasting,  we 
parchased  for  oar  mess  two  demi- 
johns of  excellent  old  madeira.  We 
regretted  very  much,  a  few  days 
later,  that  we  had  not  laid  in  a  larger 
supply  of  this  capital  wine,  whidi 
was  worthy  of  a  happier  destiny 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yankees.  Getting  back  to  camp, 
we  were  derided  mercilessly  by  our 
companions  of  the  staff  for  having 
missed  onr  way  to  Port  Boyal ;  but 
when  next  day  we  produced  the 
madeira,  there  was  an  evident 
change  in  public  opinion  as  to  the 
ill  success  of  our.  expedition,  and 
our  little  misadventure  was  set 
down  as  a  most  fortunate  accident. 
Our  purchase,  indeed,  met  with  a 
higher  degree  of  appreciation  than 
we  had  wished  for,  since  the  news 
of  it  having  been  widely  circulated, 
we  had  numerous  visitors  at  camp ; 
and  several  officers,  whose  names 
need  not  be  given,  plied  the  demi- 
johns so  industriously  that  we 
thought  they  would  never  be  able 
to  find  their  way  back  to  their  re- 
spective encampments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  De- 
cember I  receiv^  by  a  courier 
information  from  Stuart  that  he 
had  been  unexpectedly  detained  at 
Port  Boyal,  together  with  orders 
that  I  should  Join  him  there  at 
once,  so  that  1  started  a  second 
time  with  my  portly  friend*  the 
doctor  on  our  Journey.  It  was  a 
disagreeable  ride  enough.  The 
cold  was  intense,  the  road  rou^, 
and  the  distance  long.  We 
had  ridden  already  more  than 
twenty  miles,  the  icicles  hanging 
from  our  beards  and  onr  horses' 
nostrils,  when,  we  met  General 
Stuart  returning  to  Fredericks- 
burg. He  laughed  heartily  at  ns 
for  our  former  unsuccessful  ride, 
and  ordered  ue  to  turn  back  with 
him. 

The  fighting  was  over  at  Port 
Boyal,  and  Pelham  with  his  horse- 


artillery  had  met  with  his  nsnal 
good  fortune,  inflicting  much  dam- 
age upon  the  enemy,  and  driving 
off  the  gunboats,  which,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  stream  and  the 
height  of  the  difb  where  our  guns 
were  posted,  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  respond  at  all  to  the  destructive 
fire  which  was  pouring  down  upon 
them  at  so  near  a  range. 

The  return  to  camp  was  even 
more  distressing  than  our  ride  of 
the  morning,  as  a  heavy  snow- 
storm set  in,  which  continued 
throughout  the  night;  and  ^e 
reached  our  headquarters,  men  and 
horses  wet  and  chilled,  and  almost 
wearied  out  by  a  journey  of  more 
than  forty  miles. 

The  following  morning  we  were 
enlivened  by  snowball  fights,  which 
commenced  da  skirmishes  near  our 
headquarters,  but  extended  over 
the  neighbouring  camps,  and  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  general  en- 
gagements. In  front  of  our  head- 
quarters, beyond  an  open  field  of 
about  half  a  mile  square,  Hood's 
division  lay  encampea  in  a  piece 
of  wood;  in  our  immediate  rear 
stretched  the  tents  and  huts  of  a 
part  of  M^Laws's  division.  Between 
these  two  bodies  of  troops  animated 
little  skurmishes  frequently  oc- 
curred whenever  there  was  snow 
enough  on  the  ground  to  furnish 
the  ammunition;  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  an  extensive  expe- 
dition having  been  undertaken  by 
several  hundred  of  M^Laws^s  men 
against  Hood's  encampments,  and 
the  occupants  of  these  finding 
themselves  considerably  disturbed 
thereby,  suddenly  the  whole  of  the 
division  advanced  in  line  of  battle, 
with  flying  colours,  the  officers  lead- 
ing the  men,  as  if  in  real  action,  to 
avenge  the  insult.  The  assailants 
fell  back  rapidly  before  this  over- 
whelming host,  but  only  to  secure 
a  strong  position,  from  which,  with 
reinforcements,  they  might  resume 
the  offensive.  The  alarm  of  their 
first  repulse  having  been  borne 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  to 
their    comrades,    sharpshooters    in 
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kige  nnmbere  were  posted  behind 
the  oedar  bushes  that  skirt  the 
Telegraph  Road,  and  hundreds  of 
hands  were  aotivelj  employed  in 
erecting  a  long  and  high  snow-wall 
in  front  of  their  extended  lines. 
The  straggle  had  now  the  appear- 
sDoe  of  a  regular  battle,  with  its 
charges  and  oonnter-oharges — ^the 
wfld  enthnsiasm  of  the  men  and 
the  noble  emulation  of  the  officers 
finding  expression  in  loud  com- 
mands and  yet  louder  cheering, 
while  the  air  was  darkened  wi& 
the  snowballs  as  the  current  of  the 
fight  moved  to  and  fro  over  the 
well-contested  field.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came  towards  our  head- 
qoartera,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
tons  that  the  hottest  part  of  the  en- 
gagement would  take  place  on 
onr  neutral  territory.  Fruitless 
were  the  efforts  of  Stuart  and  my- 
self to  assert  and  maintain  the 
nentrality  of  onr  camp,  utterly  idle 
the  hoisting  of  a  white  flag; 
the  advancing  columns  pressed  for- 
ward in  complete  disregard  of  our 
signs  and  our  outspoken  remon- 
strances, clouds  of  snowballs  passed 
across  Uie  face  of  the  sun,  and  ere 
long  the  overwhelming  wave  of  the 
conflict  rolled  pitilessly  over  us. 
Yielding  to  the  unavoidable  neoes- 
aty  which  forbade  our  keeping  aloof 
from  the  contest,  Stuart  and  I 
had  taken  position,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  over  the  field  of 
battle,  on  a  big  box,  containing 
ordnance  stores,  in  front  of  the 
General's  tent,  where  we  soon  be- 
came so  much  interested  in  the 
result,  and  so  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  that  we 
found  ourselves  calling  out  to  the 
men  to  hold  their  ground,  and 
uging  them  agidn  and  again  to  the 
attack,  while  many  a  stray  snow- 
haD,  and  many  a  well-directed  one, 
took  effect  upon  our  exposed  per- 
sona. But  all  the  gallant  resist- 
ance of  M^Laws's  men  was  unavail- 
ing* Hood's  tines  pressed  resist- 
leady  forward,  carrymg  everything 
before  them,  taking  the  formidable 
fortifications^  and  driving  M'Laws's 


division  out  of  the  encampments. 
Suddenly,  at  this  juncture,  we  heard 
loud  shouting  on  the  right,  where 
two  of  Anderson's  brigades  had 
come  up  as  reinforcementsi  The 
men  of  M^Laws's  division,  acquiring 
new  confidence  from  tiiis  support, 
rallied,  and  in  turn  drove,  by  a 
united  charge,  the  victorious  foe  in 
headlong  flight  back  to  their  own 
camp  and  woods.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  for  the  day,  unhappily  with 
serious  results  to  some  of  the  com- 
batants, for  one  of  Hood's  men  had 
hi  leg  Droken,  one  of  M^Laws's  men 
lost  an  eye,  and  there  were  other 
diance- wounds  on  both  sides.  This 
sham-fight  gave  ample  proof  of  the 
excellent  spirits  of  our  troops,  who, 
in  the  wet,  wintry  weather,  many 
of  them  without  blankets,  some 
without  shoes,  regardless  of  their 
exposure  and  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  still  maintained  their 
ffood-hnmour,  and  were  ever  ready 
for  any  sort  of  sport  or  fun  that 
offered  itself  to  them.  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Gene- 
ral Stuart  and  myself,  with  several 
other  members  of  the  staff,  again 
set  out  for  Port  Royal,  where  some 
of  the  Federal  gunboats  were  re- 
newing their  demonstrations.  The 
day  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  road 
exceedingly  slippery  from  the  frost, 
so  that  the  ride  was  anything  but 
pleasant.  All  along  onr  route  we 
found  our  troops,  chiefly  those  of 
Jackson's  corps  —  old  Stonewall  * 
having  established  his  headquarters 
midway  between  Fredericksburg 
and  Port  Royal,  at  the  plantation  of 
Jaines  Parke  Oorbin,  £sq.,  known 
as  "Moss  Neck" — ^busily  employed 
in  throwing  up  fortifications,  ren- 
dering our  position  as  impregnable 
as  it  afterwards  proved  itself  to 
be.  They  had  greatly  improved  the 
highway  also,  erected  lines  of  tele- 
graphic oommunication  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  different  corps  of  the 
army,  and  cut  military  roads  through 
the  woods  to  various  points  along 
our  lines.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  darkness  had  over- 
taken  us,   when  we   reached   the 
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cbarmiog  coantry-seat  of  *'Gay- 
mont,"  within  a  short  distance  of 
oar  place  of  destination,  where  a 
most  cordial  hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  ns,  and  where,  in  the 
snng  library,  before  a  glorioos  wood- 
fire,  we  warmed  oar  half-frozen 
limbs,  and  remained  in  delightful 
oonyersation  wiUi  the  ladies  till  a 
late  hoar  of  the  night. 

The  following  day  it  was  re- 
ported by  oar  scoats  and  patrols 
that  the  gunboats  had  disappeared. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  we  spent  it  as 
a  day  of  rest,  in  the  most  blissM 
quietude.  .On  Monday  morning  we 
reluctantly  took  leave  of  oar  kind 
hosts,  and  started  on  a  reoonnois- 
sance  up  the  river  with  General 
D.  H.  Hill,  who,  with  his  division, 
formed  the  extreme  right  of  our 
infantry  lines,  and  oeoapied  a  posi- 
tion where  a  crossing  of  the  stream 
offered  every  kind  of  advantage  to 
the  enemy,  though,  strange  to  re- 
late, they  never  availed  themselves 
of  it.  The  Yankees  were  in  plain 
view  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  were  evidently  very  active  in 
erecting  fortifications,  marching  and 
countermarching  sqlsII  bodies  of 
troops,  and  in  communicating  with 
other  parts  of  theur  lines  by  signal- 
flags. 

Night  was  &r  advanced  when  we 
retarned  to  our  headquarters,  where 
we  found,  to  our  great  delight,  a 
pleasant  addition  to  our  little  mili- 
tary family  in  an  English  guest, 
Captain  Phillips,  of  the  Gremidier 
Guards,  who  was  profiting  by  a 
short  leave  of  absence  from  his 
battalion,  stationed  at  the  time  in 
Canada,  to  witness  some  of  the 
active  operations  of  the  war  on  our 
side.  The  next  day  there  was  a  re- 
view of  the  South  Carolina  Brigade 
of  General  Jenkins,  in  an  open 
field  within  half  an  bourns  walk  of 
our  camp,  and  I  had  .the  gratifi- 
cation of  taking  our  new  gaest  to 
see  it.  C^neral  Jenkins  received 
OS  with  his  habitaal  courtesy,  and 
manifestly  felt  a  great  pride  in 
showing  off  his  magnificent  brigade, 
which  consisted  of  aboat  8500  men, 


veterans  who  had  participated  in 
nearly  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
war.  Captain  Phillips  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
brigade,  and  the  material  of  which 
it  was  composed,  saying,  that 
while  they  would  not  do  for  a 
parade  in  Hyde  Park,  with  their 
motley  uniforms  and  their  style  of 
marching,  the  men  looked  like 
work.  One  of  the  regiments,  the 
Hampton  Legion,  riused  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  by  the 
distingaished  patriot  and  soldier 
whose  name  it  bore,  carried  a  flag 
disDlaying  many  rents  of  shot  and 
shell,  which  had  been  presented  to 
it  by  Mrs.  Hampton,  who,  with  her 
own  fair  hands,  had  made  it  out  of 
a  robe  worn  by  her  several  yean 
previoos  at  a  "Drawing-Room"  of 
her  Mijesty  Queen  Victoria. 

We  accepted  General  Jenkins* 
kind  invitation  to  dine  with  him 
at  his  headquarters,  where  we 
passed  some  most  agreeable  houria, 
and  were  sent  back  to  our  camp  by 
the  General  on  his  own  horses, 
Captain  Phillips  riding  a  superb 
animal,  a  bay,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  State*  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  her  gallant  son. 

Desirous  of  amusing  our  guest, 
and  of  making  oar  rough  camp-life 
as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible,  we 
had  secured  invitations  to  a  country 
ball  which  was  to  come  off  the 
night  following  at  a  small  planta- 
tion, about  ten  miles  distant,  and 
for  which  we  had  promised  to  pro- 
vide the  music.  Accordingly,  about 
six  o'clock  the  next  evening,  the 
very-frequently-before-mentioned  yel- 
low wagon  was  again  brought  out, 
and  four  spirited  mules  of  the 
medical  department  of  our  head- 
quarters were  harnessed  to  it. 
Sweeney  reported  himself  with 
his  baigo  and  two  fiddlers,  and 
very  soon  the  whole  company, 
consisting  of  CaptMn  Phillips, 
Mijor  Pelham,  Migor  Terrell,  Cap- 
tain Blackford,  Lieutenant  Dabney 
and  myself,  witli  our  musicians, 
were  settled  on  the  rough  wooden 
planks  which   constituted  the   im* 
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pTOTised  seats  of  our  carriage,  and 
the  carriage  itself  was  in  rapid 
motion.  General  Stnart^s  mnlatto 
seirant  Bob,  who  was  to  accom- 
]Muiy  the  instrninental  performance 
with  his  inimitable  rattle  of  the 
bones,  followed  us  with  a  led  horse 
for  Captain  Phillips,  in  case  the 
violent  jarring  of  onr  vehicle  should 
prove  too  mnch  for  one  not  accns- 
tomed  to  snch  rude  transportation. 
M  sn  expert  driver  I  had  taken 
the  reins  in  mj  own  hands,  the 
mules  being  rather  difficult  to 
manage  from  having  run  off  seve- 
ral times  with  their  accustomed 
teamster.  So  we  rattled  along 
through  the  cold  starMght  night, 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  woods 
with  flong,  and  creating  a  sensa- 
tion in  many  encampments  en 
route,  from  which  the  soldiers  ran 
out  and  cheered  us  as  we  passed. 
All  went  well  for  a  little  time, 
when  Major  Terrell,  who  somewhat 
prided  himself  on  his  driving,  pro- 
posed to  take  the  reius — a  change 
of  position  to  which  I  consented 
the  more  readily,  because  I  felt  a 
great  desire  to  unite  in  the  ani- 
mated conversation  and  merriment 
going  on  behind  me.  Our  rate  of 
progress  now  became  greatly  ac- 
celerated, and  the  rapid  clatter  of 
the  hoo&  of  our  fleet  animals  on 
the  hard-frozen  road,  just  covered 
with  snow,  struck  pleasantly  on  the 
ear,  as  all  began  to  partake  of  the 
Agreeable  excitement  which  great 
velocity  of  movement  generidly 
produces,  when  suddenly,  with  a 
loud  crash  and  heavy  thump,  the 
waggon,  overturning,  projected  its 
inmates  in  various  directions  folly 
ten  paces  out  upon  the  snow.  For- 
tooately  for  us,  the  mules,  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  most  pro- 
bably at  this  unexpected  turn  in 
sflairs,  remained  very  quietly  in 
their  tracks,  while  the  scattered 
members  of  our  party  gathered 
themselves  up  to  examine  into  the 
extent  of  the  disaster.  Nobody 
having  received  serions  injury, 
thoogh  all  were  more  or  less 
bruised,  we  were  in    condition  to 


be  diverted  at  the  accident,  and 
heartily  to  deride  Major  Terrell,  who 
had  managed  to  npset  us  by  driving 
directly  against  a  stump  several  feet 
in  circumference  and  as  many  feet 
in  height.  The  waggon  having  mar- 
vellously escaped,  to  all  appear- 
ance, without  a  fracture,  it  was 
soon  set  up  again,  and  Major  Ter- 
rell, not  without  some  cavil,  hav- 
ing been  reinstated  as  driver,  away 
we  went  on  our  journey  not  less 
rapidly  than  before.  But  the  se- 
vere thump  against  the  tremend- 
ous stump  had  been,  alas  1  the 
coup  de  grace  for  the  dear  old  yellow- 
painted  Yankee  van,  which  was  to 
carry  us  no  more.  After  creaking 
and  groaning  very  painfully  for  a 
mile  or  two,  the  back  part  of  it 
all  at  once  gave  way  everywhere, 
landing  ns  rudely  once  more  on 
the  snowy  ground.  Captain  Black- 
ford was  the  chief  sufterer  from 
the  casualty,  one  of  the  wheels, 
which  had  been  violently  detached 
from  the  axletree  by  the  shock,  hav- 
ing passed  directly  over  his  head, 
cutting  so  deep  a  gash  in  it  that  we 
had  to  employ  all  our  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in  makinff  bandages  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood.  "We  were 
now  no  longer  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
laugh  over  our  misfortunes,  for  we 
were  yet  four  miles  from  our  place 
of  destination;  around  us  lay  the 
wide  forest  of  the  Wilderness,  with 
no  human  dwelling  within  striking 
distance,  and  above  us  was  the 
intense  wintry  night.  A  return  to 
camp  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as 
it  would  have  subjected  us  to  the 
endless  ridicule  of  our  comrades. 
A  council  of  war  was  at  once  held 
dver  the  ruins  of  the  waggon.  Our 
English  guest,  who  had  borne  all 
the  discomforts  and  mishaps  of  our 
journey  with  soldierly  nonchalance, 
was  left  to  decide  upon  our  course, 
and  his  decision  was  that  we 
should  go  on.  Indeed,  the  una- 
nimous vote  of  our  party,  includ- 
ing even  poor  wounded  Captain 
Blackford,  was  de  /aire  bonne  mine 
au  mautais  jeu^  and  carry  out  the 
original  expedition  in  the  best  way 
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that  we  ooold  manage  it  The  two 
fore- wheels  of  the  waggon,  to  which 
the  moles  still  remaineo  hitched, 
being  nniDJared,  and  securely  con- 
nected by  the  axletree,  Captain 
Phillips,  Dabney,  and  myself  seat- 
ed ourselves  on  the  narrow  base; 
the  four  other  gentlemen  mount- 
ed the  four  mules,  the  musicians 
mounted  the  led  horse,  and  so  this 
extraordinary  caravan  proceeded  on 
its  way.  After  an  hour  of  torture, 
during  which  the  headlong  speed  of 
our  team  over  the  rough  plank-road 
had  given  to  the  sufferers  on  the 
axletree  the  sensation  of  riding  on 
a  razor,  we  reached  the  scene  of 
the  evening's  festivity.  The  man- 
sion was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  many 
fair  ones  had  already  assembled, 
and  the  whole  company  awaited, 
with  impatience  and  anxiety,  the 
arrival  of  their  distinguished  guests 
and  the  promised  music.  Sweeney 
lost  no  time  in  his  orchestral  ar- 
rangements. In  a  very  few  min- 
utes the  bai\jo  vibrated  under  his 
master  hand,  the  two  fiddles  shriek- 
ed in  unison,  and  Bob's  bones  clat- 


tered their  roost  hideous  din;  and 
in  the  animated  beat  of  the  music, 
and  the  lively  measures  of  the 
dance,  we  soon  forgot  the  little 
dSMgrSmena  of  our  journey.  Oar 
English  captain  entered  into  the 
fun  quite  as  heartily  as  any  of  us. 
If  there  was  no  magnificent  hall, 
with  the  light  showering  down 
from  a  thousand  wax  candles  on 
the  brilliant  toilettes  of  Europe, 
to  call  forth  our  admiration,  there 
were  many  prettv  faces  and  spark- 
ling eyes  worth  looking  into;  and 
it  was  quite  delightful  to  see  our 
foreign  friend  winding  through  the 
mazes  of  many  bounding  quadrilles 
and  Virginia  reels  with  an  evident 
eojoyment  of  the  same.  After  se- 
veral hours  of  mirth  and  dandog 
we  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  our 
host  to  lend  us  one  of  his  own 
waggons  for  our  return  to  head- 
quarters, where  we  arrived  a  short 
time  before  daybreak,  little  think- 
ing how  soon  we  should  be  aroused 
by  the  notes  of  a  very  different 
music  from  that  of  Sweeney's  or- 
chestra. 
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Wb  were  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Golden  City  of  California,  the  para- 
dise of  North  Pacificans,  and  there 
were  many  wonders  to  be  seen — 
gold  and  silver  mines,  where  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  quartz  rock  are 
crushed  daily,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars extracted  yearly;  the  cinna- 
bar mine  of  New  Almaden,  which 
supplies  quicksilver  to  the  whole 
world ;  Yo  Semite,  the  loveliest  of 
yalleys,  where,  amongst  the  grand 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a 
river  leaps  down  from  a  height  of 
270(Weet,  and  forms  the  waterfall  of 
the  Bridal  Veil,  the  highest  in  the 
world.  There  were  geysers,  caves, 
the  islands  of  the  sea-lions,  an!  the 
'^Mammoth  Trees;"  there  was  a 
Bussian  fleet  in  the  harbour,  **the 
Beautiful  Menken  "  at  the  Theatre, 
nd  the   ^^  Living  Skeleton"  at  the 


Museum.  We  were  fairly  bewil- 
dered by  the  multiplicity  of  strange 
sights  awaiting  our  curious  eyes, 
uncertain  which  to  choose.  After 
mature  deliberation,  we  decided  to 
bend  our  steps  in  the  first  place 
to  the  Mammoth  Tree  Grove,  in 
Calaveras  county,  about  150  miles 
east  of  ^an  Francisco,  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
We  went  on  board  the  Cornelia, 
accordingly,  one  evening,  and 
steamed  all  night  up  the  San  Joa- 
quin, a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento 
— a  narrow  muddy  stream,  running 
in  a  most  tortuous  channel  through 
an  extensive  marshy  delta.  The 
tall  reeds  which  covered  the  flat 
expanse  were  on  fire  for  miles,  al- 
most to  the  water's  edge,  and  we 
made  our  way  through  a  sea  of  flame 
and  smoke,  the  whole  country  being 
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lighted  up  by  the  vast  oonflagra- 
tiozL  At  eight  o'clock  the  following 
morning  we  reached  Stockton  city, 
and  then  took  the  stage  waggon  for 
Colombia,  fifty-eight  miles  distant, 
and  thirteen  from  the  Big  Tree 
Valley.  The  first  portion  of  the 
road  lay  along  a  broad  rich  valley, 
broaght  almost  entirely  under  the 
^ongh,  where  the  undisturbed 
stabbles  told  of  a  fertility  unknown 
in  the  Old  World ;  for  so  generous 
is  the  soil,  that  luxuriant  crops 
spring  up  in  the  second  year  with- 
out the  labour  of  man,  the  grain 
shaken  out  in  the  gathering  of  the 
first  harvest  being  sufficient  for  the 
SQcceeding  one,  a  ^Wolunteer  crop.'' 
Although  it  was  past  mid- winter 
—the  end  of  Januiuy — ^the  weather 
was  bright  and  warm  as  the  most 
genial  May;  rows  of  oleanders  and 
heliotropes  bloomed  in  the  gardens, 
ignorant  of  wintry  cold,  and  straw- 
berries ripened  on  the  sunniest 
slopes. 

Towards  evening  we  began  to 
ascend  the  lowest  swells  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  entered  a  coun- 
try less  luxuriantly  fertile  than  the 
Stockton  Valley,  and  met  with 
numerous  monuments  of  the  old 
"phicer"  diggings  in  the  shape 
of  "flumes,"  or  wooden  aqueducts 
for  bringing  water  to  the  mines, 
and  flats  where  thickly  -  massed 
boulders  of  granite  and  quartz, 
uncovered  by  the  miners'  work,  told 
of  streams  which  ran  there  in  times 
gone  by,  and  brought  down  the 
golden  gravel  discovered  in  the 
ancient  bed.  As  night  closed  in 
we  passed  through  the  town  of 
Sonora,  and  six  miles  more  brought 
ns  to  Columbia,  where  we  stayed 
the  night  at  a  rough  hotel,  kept  by 
a  Wel&man  named  Morgan. 

As  the  stage  did  not  run  be- 
yond this,  we  hired  a  buggy  and 
pair  and  drove  over  to  "Murphy's," 
a  mining  town  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  thenceforward  through  a 
picturesque  hilly  country,  where 
grew  in  scattered  clusters  many 
species  of  pine,  the  arbutus,  and 
white   jessamine,    with    evergreen 


oaks,  whose  bougbs  bore  numerous 
branches  of  mistletoe.  The  'road 
wound  higher  and  higher  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at 
dusk  we  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Mammoth  Tree  Grove,  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  weather  con- 
tinued fine  and  the  sky  cloudless, 
but  at  this  height  the  evening  air 
was  sharp  and  frosty,  and  a  thin 
carpet  of  snow  covered  the  ground. 
Aftof  a  short  drive  through  a  forest 
of  lofty  pines,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  hotel;  and  100  yards  in  front 
of  it,  guarding  on  each  side  the 
entrance  to  its  grounds,  grew  two 
of  the  giant  trees.  These,  named 
"The  Sentinels,"  although  by  no 
means  the  largest,  are  very  hand-  * 
some,  and  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  strike  the  stranger  with  aston- 
ishment, for  their  height  is  over 
800  feet,  and  the  diameter  about 
20  feet.  At  Sperry  &  Perry's 
hotel  at  Murphy's,  where  we  had 
dined,  we  had  been  informed  that 
the  hotel  at  the  Mammoth  Tree 
Grove,  also  kept  by  Sperry  &  Perry, 
or  Perry  &  Sperry,  was  closed  for 
the  winter ;  but  Mr.  Sperry  or  Mr. 
Perry  (it  is  impossible  to  say  which) 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  and 
open  the  house  for  our  acconmioda> 
tion,  and  we  carried  him  along  with 
ns  in  our  buggy.  It  was  sunset 
when  we  got  in,  and  Sperry  or  Perry 
hastened  to  prepare  supper,  whilst 
we  had  a  look  in  the  twili^t  at 
The  Sentinels  and  the  "Big  Tree," 
so  called  par  exeellencey  although  it ' 
is  not  the  greatest  amongst  the 
giants.  Its  huge  trunk  now  lies 
mutilated  on  the  ground,  having 
been  felled  a  few  years  ago,  as  we 
were  told,  to  furnish  materia  for 
walking-sticks,  which  were  eagerly 
bought  by  curiosity-hunters.  Five 
men  were  set  to  work  on  it,  and  it 
took  them  twenty-five  days  to  ac- 
complish the  task  I  It  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  cut  it  down  with 
axes,  and  it  was  therefore  bored 
with  augurs,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  sawn  through,  and,  finally, 
a  wedge  and  battering-ram  were 
required  to  effect  the   fall  of  the 
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seyered  trdnk,  which  stood  finnly 
perpendicular  wheu  completely  cnt 
through.  The  stamp  measures  96 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base; 
and  the  top,  cut  smooth  and  even,  is 
25  feet  diameter,  without  reckoning 
the  bark,  which  is  about  8  feet 
more.  Upon  it  is  built  a  round 
wooden  house— a  ball-room  it  is 
called;  and  a  circular  room  nearly 
10  yards  in  diameter  is  no  mean 
dancing  saloon.  It.  is  said  that 
thirty-two  people  have  danced  here 
in  four  different  sets  at  the  same 
time,  and  theatrical  performances 
have  been  given  on  the  expansive 
top  of  this  wonderful  stump.  Near 
the  stump  lies  a  section  of  the 
trunk ;  and  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
this  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  writer,  a  man  of  5  ft.  11  in., 
could  barely  touch  the  centre  at 
the  smaller  end,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, while  at  the  larger  he  could 
in  the  same  manner  touch  a  point 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  dia- 
meter. The  rest  of  the  vast  fallen 
trunk,  802  feet  long,  had  been 
dressed  level,  and  seemed  like  a 
broad  terrace- walk,  with  two  bowl- 
ing alleys  made  on  it  side  by  side. 
The  amount  of  timber  in  this  tree 
is  calculated  at  600,000  cuhio  feet  I 
and  its  age  estimated  from  the  an- 
nual  rings  at  3000  years  1  Before  we 
had  sufficiently  inspected  and  won- 
dered at  the  Big  Tree  it  hecame 
dark,  and  we  entered  the  hotel, 
where  Mr.  Sperry  or  Perry  had  sup- 
per ready  for  us,  and  in  the  even- 
ing told  us  the  history  of  the  Great 
Trees. 

They  were  not  discovered  until 
the  year  1850,  when  a  Mr.  Dowd, 
who  was  out  hunting,  was  led  by  a 
herd  of  deer  which  he  was  follow- 
ing into  the  Big  Tree  Valley.  He 
stopped  as  one  enchanted,  feeling 
like  Gulliver  when  lost  in  the  field 
of  barley  in  Brobdignag — ^the  deer 
were  forgotten,  and  he  gazed  with 
utter  astonishment  on  monsters  of 
vegetation  such  as  he  had  never 
even  dreamed  of  as  existing  in  the 
world.  He  told  his  companions  of 
his  adventure  on  his  return,  but  all 


laughed  at  his  story  as  a  barefaced 
attempt  to  impose  upon  their  cre- 
dulity ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
some  of  them  to  accompany  him  to 
the  spot,  and  verify  his  statements 
by  actual  inspection  and  measure- 
ment. 

The  newly-discovered  trees,  called 
WashingUmia  gigantea  by  Ame- 
ricans, and  WeUingtonia  gigantea 
by  Englishmen,  puzzled  the  botan- 
ists sorely.  Some  declared  them  to 
be  a' species  of  cedar,  which  they 
certainly  closely  resemble;  others, 
again,  considered  them  to  be  of  the 
family  of  the  Taxodia;  while  Pro- 
fessor Lindley  doubted  whether  a 
new  order  would  not  have  to  be 
made  for  them ;  and  it  still  appears 
undecid^  to  what  order  they  pro- 
perly belong.  The  seed  has  been 
largely  exported,  and  young  Wel- 
lingtonias  may  be  seen  gracing 
many  an  English  lawn.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  although  the  seed 
grows  readily,  and  the  trees  flourish 
with  rich  luxuriance  wherever  they 
have  been  planted,  both  here  and 
in  America,  they  are,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  limited  to  two  tiny 
valleys  about  flflv  miles  apart.  Not 
a  single  tree  of  the  kind,  except 
those  which  have  been  lately  plant- 
ed by  the  hand  of  man,  is  known 
to  exist  'out  of  the  Oalaveras 
and  Mariposa  vallevs.  They  have 
never  spread  from  their  quiet  nooks 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  have  re- 
mained hidden  in  its  recesses  for 
hundreds,  perchance  thousands,  of 
years,  until  discovered  in  the  man- 
ner related. 

We  turned  out  early  next  morn- 
ing into  the  fresh  frosty  air,  and 
after  breakfast  wandered  about  the 
grove  for  several  hours,  amid  a 
scene  of  wonders,  the  mere  de- 
scription of  which  we  should  have 
laughed  at  as  a  traveller's  tale. 
There  are  about  one  hundred 
trees  of  this  species,  of  every  age 
and  dze,  intermingled  with  various 
kinds  of  pines,  yews,  and  decidu- 
ous shrubs,  and  all  standing  within 
an  area  of  about  fifty  acres. 
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The  younger  ones  are  singul&rly 
graceful  and  handsome,  but  those 
of  mature  growth — a  few  thousand 
years  old  perhaps  —  are  a  little 
withered  at  the  top.  The  enor- 
mous trunks  are  bare  and  branch- 
less for  from  100  to  130  feet,  and  the 
boughs  seem  small  in  proportion  to 
the  central  stem. 

The  effect  of  the  mighty  columns 
rising  thickly  round,  and  towering 
on  high,  some  burnt  hollow,  in 
whose  cavities  a  company  of  sol- 
diers might  almost  find  shelter ; 
others  uninjured,  solid  and  mas- 
sive, the  largest  and  the  oldest  of 
living  organisms  on  earth,  monu- 
ments of  ages  past,  when  there 
were  giants  in  t|ie  land,  is  almost 
awesome.  The  great  sugar-pines 'of 
300  feet  high,  and  10  or  12  feet 
diameter,  kings  of  the  forest  else- 
where, seemed  mere  dwarfs  beside 
those  Wellingtonias ;  and  as  we 
walked  about,  pigmy  and  insignifi- 
cant, we  half  eicpected  to  see  the 
strange  forms  of  extinct  giants  of 
the  animal  world,  the  mammoth  or 
the  mastodon  of  ages  still  more 
remote,  come  crashing  through  the 
timber,  or  the  pterodactyl  winging 
its  way  amongst  the  colossal  vege- 
tation. There  stood  the  "  Mother 
of  the  Forest,"  withered  and  bare, 
her  full  height  327  feet,  her  girth 
V8  feet  without  the  bark,  for  this 
had  been  removed  from  115  feet 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  scaffolding  erected  for  the 
purpose  stiU  stood  round  the  tree. 
This  outer  shell  thus  removed  is 
now  put  up,  we  believe,  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Thus 
the  two  finest  trees  growing  when 
the    forest    was     first     discovered 


have  both  been  wantonly  destroyed 
for  the  gratification  of  curiosity- 
lovers.  There  is,  however,  a  still 
greater  than  these,  decayed  and 
fallen — a  stupendous  ruin  lying 
half-buried  in  the  ground.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  fire  which  has  evidently  de- 
vastated the  grove  years  ago,  for 
many  of  the  standing  trees  are 
partially  charred,  and  this  one  has 
been  burnt  into  a  hollow  shell. 
At  the  base  its  girth  is  112  feet, 
and  we  walked  inside  the  tun- 
nel through  the  trunk  for  200  feet 
with  our  hats  on.  Great  must 
have  been  the  fall  of  the  "Father 
of  the  Forest;"  and  numerous 
large  trees  have  been  overthrown 
or  broken  off  by  it  when  it  crashed 
to  the  ground.  800  feet  from  the 
root  it  snapped  in  two,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  it  has  decayed 
away,  and  almost  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared;  but  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  or  200  feet  from  the  base, 
its  circumference  is  54  feet  (18  feet 
diameter).  According,  therefore, 
to  the  average  taper  of  the  other 
trees,  the  unbroken  stem  must 
have  been  at  least  435  feet  higli 
—  more  than  twice  lihe  height 
of  the  Monument,  95  feet  higher 
than  the  great  chimney  at  Saltaire, 
and  30  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  cross  which  crowns  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  I 

The  fresh  ripe  cones  of  the 
Wellingtonias  strewed  the  ground, 
and  of  these  we  gathered  a  plenti- 
ful stock;  and  then,  having  suffi- 
ciently gratified  our  curiosity,  we 
took  to  our  buggy  once  more,  and 
on  the  following '  day  regained  thai 
luxurious  city  San  Francisco. 


Tou  xaa, — ^sro,  ©my. 
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Tberb  is  a  great  external  resem- 
blance between  Spenser  and  Ari- 
osto.  It  would  be  quite  correct 
to  call  them  scholar  and  master. 
Spenser^s  direct  borrowings  from 
the  'Orlando  Furioso'  may  be  seen 
in  Warton's  Treatise  on  the  *  Fairy 
Queen;'  and  very  possibly  a  mi- 
nute comparison  of  the  two  poems 
might  enable  us  to  extend  the  list* 
Ariosto's  'Alcina*  has  furnished 
hints  for  both  Spenser's  *Duessa' 
and  his  ^Acrasia;'  his  'Bradam- 
ante'  is  the  evident  prototype  of 
the  'Britomart'  of  the  English 
poet;  and  what  we  may  call  the 
stage  properties  of  the  *  Orlando 
Furioso' — ^its  magic  horns,  shields, 
&c. — ^reappear  in  fresh  hands  in  the 
pages  of  the   *  Fairy  Queen.'     The 

feneral  plan,  also,  of  Spenser's  poem 
ears  marks  of  Ariosto's  influence. 
Though  not  so  irrc^lar,  it  still  re- 
minds us  of  the  *  Orlando  Furioso' 
by  its  divided  interest,  and  by  the 
long  intervals  during  which  its 
hero  is  lost  to  our  view.  Spenser 
mixes  allegory  with  literal  narrative 
far  more  frequently  than  does  his 
master;  but  Ariosto*s  celebrated 
fourteenth  canto  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  such  a  mixture,  and 
one  which  evidently  had  a  great 
effect  upon  his  pupil.  Again, 
Spenser  has  imitated  Ariosto  (as  he 
Boiardo  and  Pulci)  by  generally 
commencing  his  cantos  with  two 
stanzas  of  moral  reflections.  And 
the  metres  of  the  two  poems  pre- 
sent a  strong  superflcial  resem- 
blance, broken  as  they  each  are 
into  stanzas,  instead  of  being  di- 
vided into  regular  couplets,  or  flow- 


ing in  blank  verse.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing tliis  apparent  likeness, 
there  is  a  deep  and  essential  differ- 
ence between  these  two  poets.  Ari- 
osto^s  genius  is  comic  and  humor- 
ous; it  costs  him  an  effort  to  be 
serious.  Spenser's  is  grave  and 
pathetic.  Ariosto's  delight  is  in 
the  grotesque  and  the  surprising; 
Spenser's  in  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime.  Nay  (since  the  structure 
of  a  poem  is  to  its  subject  as  body 
is  to  soul),  we  may  see  how  mu(£ 
the  minds  of  the  Italian  and  En^ish 
poets  really  differ,  even  by  com- 
paring the  light  bounding  measure 
in  which  the  former  sports  before 
us,  with  the  stately  march  of  the 
verse  which  conveys  to  us  the  deep 
and  solemn  thoughts  of  tiio  latter.t 
•Warton,  therefore,  is  perfectly  right 
when  he  says,  that  "the  genius  of 
each  was  entirely  different."  He 
might  have  added  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  wrote 
were  very  different  also;  that  it 
was  one  thing  to  have  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  for  your  friend  and  patron, 
and  another  the  princes  of  Bate; 
that  the  poet  who  devised  compli- 
mentary strains  to  Queen  Elisabeth 
was  better  off  than  ho  who  was  ex- 

5ected  to  do  the  like  honour  to 
mcrezia  Borgia;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  fellow-subject  of  Riehard 
Hooker  could  drink  in  the  &ith 
at  the  fountainhead,  while,  to  the 
Italian  of  Leo  the  TenWa  day,  it 
came  polluted  by  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  fourteen  centuries.  It  is 
the  diversity  produced  by  this  last 
cause  between  Spenser  and  Ariosto 
*which  strikes  me  as  so  instructive, 


*  I  think  Warton  does  not  notice  Spenser's  exqaisite  tranalaUon  of  the  14  th 
and  16th  stanxaa  of  the  16th  canto  of  Tasso^s  *  Gcrusalemme  Liberata.'  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  *  Fairy  Queen*  (canto  12,  atanzas  74,  75),  and, 
If  poeaible,  exceeds  the  beauty  of  the  original. 

f  The  Spenserian  stanza  is  found  (imperfect)  in  Chaucer's  *  Monkcs  Tale.'  It 
oonfflsta  there  of  only  eight  lines,  which  read  like  the  first  half  of  an  irregular  sonnet 
The  final  Alexandrine  is  apparently  Spenser's  own  addition.  This  stanza  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  **  ottava  rima"  of  Ariosto  and  of  Taaso  (the  four  similar 
rhymes  it  requires  are  h^rd  to  find  in  English) ;  but  I  agree  with  the  accompliahcd 
translator  of  the  *  Odyasey'  into  this  metre,  in  thinking  it  much  more  dellghiraL 
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ihftt  it  ig  worth  while  to  devote  a  few 
pages  to  its  illustration.  And  I  do 
80  the  more  readily  for  this  rea- 
son. The  *  Orlando  Furioso '  and  the 
*  Fairy  Queen '  are  both  long  poems. 
Very  few  people  engaged  in  the  se- 
rious basiness  of  life  have,  or  per- 
haps ought  to  have,  leisure  to  study 
them.  Those  of  us,  then,  who  read 
them  in  our  youth,  and  have  not 
quite  forgotten  them  in  our  age, 
may  do  a  friend  here  and  there  a 
service  by  pointing  out  to  him  pas- 
sages in  them  which  he  will  be  all 
the  better  for  reading.  And  if 
there  is  a  fine  poem  in  existence  to 
which  the  famous  maxim,  ^^The 
Half  is  m(»«  than  the  Whole,**  ap- 
plies, it  is  the  ^  Fairy  Queen,* — even 
in  its  present  state.  For  if  you 
read  about  half  the  extant  portion, 
it  will  leave  a  much  grander  im- 
pression on  your  mind,  than  if  you 
went  conscientiously  through  the 
whole.  Only  it  must  be  a  selected 
half  Some  stanzas  here,  several 
cantos  there,  omitting  least  in  the 
first  book,  most  in  the  fifth,  and 
of  the  fragment  of  the  seventh  no- 
thing. While  saying  this,  I  think 
especially  of  you  two  dear  ladies, 
sitting  with  whom,  in  spring,  by 
a  lake  more  beautiful  than  that 
beside  which  Philomena  sang  (you 
remember  the  picture  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition?)  I  talked  of 
oar  favourite  poets.  Far  better 
read,  of  f&r  more  cultivated  taste 
than  most  of  us,  and  appreciating 
Spenser  admirably,  I  think  you  yet 
each  confessed  that  you  had  never 
socceeded  in  reading  his  *  Fairy 
Queen  *  through.  It  is  for  you,  and 
such  as  you,  that  I  propose  to  extract 
from  Spenser  a  few  religious  pas- 
sages which  it  may  be  you  never  read, 
which  you  would,  I  know,  rfsjoice 
to  read  again,  and  which,  I  think, 
fully  prove  my  assertion.  By  way 
of  contrast,  I  shall  set  beside  them 
some  of  the  few  stanzas  in  which 
Ariosto  treads  on  sacred  ground, 
translated  to  the  best  of  my  ability.* 


The  extracts  from  Ariosto  will 
show  us  how  deep  was  the  decay 
of  true  religion  in  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  how  fatally  such  decay 
hinders  the  development  of  the 
highest  order  of  poetry :  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  ray  selections  from 
Spenser,  while  reflecting  the  glori- 
ous revival  of  faith  at  the  Keforma- 
tion,  will  exhibit  to  us  how,  whither- 
soever the  healing  waters  flow, 
there  the  noblest  outgrowths  of* the 
mind  are  seen  to  flourish. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  about  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  Spen- 
ser and  Ariosto  so  much  as  poet9^ 
but  rather  to  cite  them  as  mtnes»€9 
to  the  religious  condition  of  their 
respective  countries;  bearing  yet  in 
mind  that  a  true  and  living  faith 
must  ever  be  the  noblest  element 
in  a  poem  designed  to  reflect  hu- 
man life;  and  that  therefore  to 
prove  its  presence  or  absence  in  any 
given  work,  is  not  indeed  to  assign* 
that  poem*s  place  as  high  or  low  in 
the  first  or  second  rank,  but  is  yet 
most  truly  to  determine  in  whidh 
of  the  two  it  should  be  classed. 

For  the  information  of  readers 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  poets 
is  less  extensive  than  yours,  I 
should  premise  that  we  have  at  least 
as  good  a  ri^ht  to  expect  religious 
sentiments  in  the  *  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso' as  in  the  *  Fairy  Queen.* 
The  plan  of  the  latter  proposes  to 
exhibit  twelve  principal  virtues; 
each  embodied  in  the  hero  of  a 
separate  book,  and  triuttiphing  in 
his  person  over  the  opposing  vices. 
Spenser  was  enabled,  by  being  h 
true  poet,  to  clothe  this  somewhat 
uninviting  skeleton  with  the  fair- 
est features,  to  enrobe  it  in  the 
most  gorgeous  garments  of  abun- 
dant descriptive  riches,  and  to 
wreathe  it  with  the  loveliest  flow- 
ers of  poetry.  But  it  was  because 
he  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  Chris- 
tian, that  Spenser  laid  his  founda- 
tion stone  in  religion — made  his  first 


*  Those  who  can  consult  the  original  will  of  course  not  need  my  help ;  and 
those  who  possess,  what  I  hear  Lm,  the  admirable  tracalation  of  AriosU),  bj 
Stewart  Bose,  will  know  where  to  look  for  far  better  verrions  than  mine. 
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book  a  representation  of  holiness, 
and  took  care  to  refer  all  the  suc- 
ceeding virtues  to  the  same  source ; 
whereas  I  fear  that  many  a  later 
English  poet,  engaged  on  a  similar 
scheme,  would  have  impersonated 
Truth,  Justice,  &c.,  in  its  divisions, 
with  the  slightest  possible  reference 
to  the  All-True,  the  All-Just;  and 
with  none  whatever  to  the  only 
way  in  which  His  fallen  creatures 
can  be  restored  to  partake  in  His 
perfections. 

Now,  the  *  Orlando  Furioso'  pro- 
fesses to  depict  how  the  Christen- 
dom of  the  eighth  century  fought 
for  its  very  existence  against  the 
Saracen.  Of  this  mighty  struggle 
it  makes  Charlemagne  the  Chris- 
tian champion;  following  the  tradi- 
tions which  ascribed  to  him  his 
grandsire's  exploits  as  well  as  his 
own.  There  could  be  no  more 
splendid  subject  for  a  Christian 
epic  Tasso*s  ^Jerusalem  Deliver- 
ed *  has  the  disadvantage  of  record- 
ing an  aggressive  wa^  undertaken 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  But  the  Moors,  whom  the 
earlier  Charles  *^  hammered"  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Poitier.*,  fell  in  a 
combat  which  they  provoked  them- 
selves; and  Charles  Martel  and  his 
brave  Christian  followers  fought  to 
save  the  rest  of  Europe  from  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  Spain.  If,  then,  such 
a  theme  as  this  fails  to  inspire  a 
really  great  poet;  if  his  work  is 
Christian  in  form,  but  Pagan  in 
spirit ;  if  his  Christian  heroes  and 
heroines  show  small  superiority  in 
goodness  over  their  rivals  who  fol- 
low the  false  Prophet;  if,  while 
the  rude  attempts  of  the  old  ro- 
mancers expand  in  his  hands  into 
tales  of  enchanting  beauty,  he  has 
let  their  devout  spirit  evaporate, 
and  leave  scarce  a  trace  behind; 
if,  in  a  word,  he  treats  his  great 
nominal  subject  with  indifference, 
and  puts  his  whole  strength  into 
rQmaniio  stories,  delightful  indeed, 
but  having  the  slightest  possible 
oonnection  with  his  theme — we  can 


only  acquit  the  poet,  if  at  all,  al^  the 
expense  of  his  times ;  and  suppose 
that,  while  they  supplied  no  ex- 
amples of  patriotism  and  religion 
by  which  he  could  conjecture  how 
defenders  of  the  faith  should  feel, 
they  were  such  as  to  quench  their 
flames  within  his  own  breast  I 
think  any  student  of  Guicciardini 
would  consider  this  a  correct  de- 
scription of  Italy  in  Ariosto*8  days. 
Read  in  what  state  Luther  found 
the  clergy  when  he  visited  Rome; 
read  the  history  of  the  Popes  in 
whose  days  Ariosto  flourished ;  and, 
though  you  will  still  regret,  you 
will  cease  to  marvel  that  there  is  so 
little  soul  in  all  the  beautiful  forms 
which  meet  you  in  his  enchanted 
forests,  so  little  earnest  feeling 
about  anything— just  a  touch, hero 
and  there,  hiding  as  if  in  fear  of 
the  mocking  gaze  of  his  contem- 
poraries—in all  the  marvellous  play 
of  fancy,  the  prodigal  variety  of 
incident  which  delight  us  in  the 
^  Orlando  Furioso.*  There  is  in 
Spenser — the  first  but  one  in  order 
of  time  of  the  great  names  of 
English  literature — that  unworn 
freshness,  that  susceptibility  to  new 
impressions,  that  earnest  sincerity, 
not  yet  frightened  by  the  scorn 
of  the  careless  into  concealing  its 
serious  thoughts,  which  distinguish 
a  great  nation*s  youth.  Ariosto, 
the  latest  but  one  of  the  great 
Italian  poets,  sings  as  one  all 
whose  illusions  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  who  knows  that  there 
is  no  need  for  him  to  feign  that 
they  exist,  since  the  worn-out  na- 
tion to  which  he  sings  has  long  out- 
lived its  own.  The  following  pretty 
description  of  Ariosto  in  Goethe's 
somewhat  dull  'Torquato  Tasso* 
strikes  me  as,  in  one  respect^  even 
more  applicable  to  Spenser  than  to 
its  object,  for  the  "  Wisdom  "  which 
speaks  from  the  ** golden  clouds" 
of  the  *  Fairy  Queen  ^  is  far  more 
worthy  of  the  name  than  that 
which  occasionally  resounds  fix>m 
those  of  the  '  Orlando  Furioso  * : — 


"  Even  as  Nature  covers  o*er  the  riches 
Of  her  deep  bosom  with  a  gay  green  robe, 
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80  wnps  he  all  things  which  can  give  to  man 

Honour  and  love,  in  fable's  flowery  garment. 

Contentment,  Wisdom,  and  Experience, 

Taste,  the  mind*s  strength,  pure  sense  of  the  true  Good, 

These  in  his  songs  seem  to  us  spiritual  beings ; 

And  yet,  in  personal  form,  as  if  reposing 

'Neath  flowering  trees,  all  covered  by  a  snow 

Of  blossoms  lightly-floated ;  crowned  with  roses, 

And  strangely  sported  round  in  their  wild  ploy 

By  little  magic  Cupids.    Them  beside 

The  spring  of  super-affluent  Plenty  flows, 

Revealing  fishes  gay  and  marvellous. 

Bare  birds  the  air,  strange  herds  fill  grove  and  plain ; 

A  roguish  spirit  lurks  half-hid  within 

The  bushes:  Wisdom*s 'sentences  sublime 

Sound  ever  and  anon  from  golden  cloud ; 

Madness  meantime  seems  here  and  there  to  stir 

The  chords  of  a  well-tuned  lute,  yet  keeps 

In  fairest  measure  still  its  music  wild." 

Goethe^s  '  Torquato  Tasso,*  act  L  scene  4. 
Let  us  proceed  to  our  comparison  wedded  pair  is  doomed  to  be  of 
of  the  two  as  religious  poets. — One  short  duration.  The  terrible  mad- 
of  the  prettiest  of  Ariosto^s  tales  is  ness  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
his  story  of  Isabella  and  Zerbino.  poem  seizes  soon  ailer  on  their 
Isabella  is  the  beautiful  young  benefactor,  upon  his  discovery 
daughter  of  the  Moorish  Ring  of  of  the  fair  Angelica's  infidelity. 
Galicia,  with  whom  Zerbino,  Prince  Zerbino  comes  with  Isabella  to  the 
of  Scotland,  falls  in  love  at  a  tour-  spot  where,  at  the  sight  of  Angeli- 
nament  Not  daring  to  ask  her  ca^s  name  carved  with  Medor*8 
father's  consent  to  their  marriage,  on  the  trees,  Roland  had  flung  ar- 
Zerhino,  himself  detained  at  the  mour,  clothing,  and  even  his  re- 
warSi  employs  ae  friend  to  steal  nowned  sword  Durindana,  away. 
away  for  him  the  willing  Isabella  Seeing  his  good  horse  Brigliadore 
from  her  home.  The  attempt  sue-  grazing  masterless  beside  them,  and 
ceeds ;  but  the  galley  of  •  the  fugi-  learning  the  sad  calamity  which  has 
lives  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  befallen  his  patron,  Zerbino  col- 
France,  where  Isabella  falls  into  the  lects  the  arms  together,  hanging 
hands  of  robbers,  who  immure  her  them  like  a  trophy  on  a  tree,  and 
in  theur  gloomy  cave,  intending  to  writes  beneath,  "The  armour 
sell  her,  when  opportunity  offers,  as  of  the  Paladin  Roland.^  At  this 
adave.  She  is  delivered  from  their  very  moment  the  fierce  Saracen 
hands  by  Roland  (Orlando)  him-  Mandricard,  who  has  long  claimed 
self,  who  slays  her  captors  and  sets  Durindana  from  Roland,  comes  up 
her  free.  Some  time  alter,  he  has  and  snatches  it  firom  the  tree.  Zer- 
the  pleasure  of  restoring  her  to  her  bino  draws  his  own  sword  to  win 
(lithfal  lover.  Zerbino,  having  had  back  his  benefactor's ;  but  is  unable 
tidings  of  her  loss  at  sea,  has  long  to  hinder  the  aggressor  from  bear- 
mourned  her  as  dead,  and  is  him-  ing  off  the  weapon  in  triumph,  and 
self  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  receives  such  grievous  wounds  in 
death  under  a  false  accusation,  when  '  the  attempt  that  he  shortly  af- 
Roland  appears  and  rescues  him.  ter  expires  by  a  fountain  -  side. 
He  then  crowns  his  benefits  by  The  following  stanzas  contain  bis 
Qniting  him  to  the  lady  of  his  pathetic  farewell  to  his  young 
heart     But  the  happiness  of  the    wife: — 

*  "  She  knows  not  what  to  do  except  lament 

In  vain,  and  Heaven  and  fortune  call  unkind. 
Unjust.     *  Ah,  wherefore,'  said  she,  *  when  I  bent 
My  suls  for  sea,  could  I  no  drowning  find  T  * 
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Zcrbino,  with  hb  fading  eyes  intent 
Upon  her,  heard  her  grief  with  sadder  mind 
Than  all  that  sharp 'and  mighty  agony 
Had  wrought,  which  now  to  death  had  brought  him  nigh. 
78 
" '  So,  dearest  life/  he  said,  *  when  I  am  gone, 
May*8t  thou  still  love  nie,  as  my  grief  of  heart 
Is  all  because  I  leare  thee  here  alone 
Without  a  guide ;  not  that  with  life  I  part 
For  if  my  latest  breathing  hour  had  flown 
In  place  secure,  I  had  not  felt  this  smart ; 
But,  joyful  in  my  lot,  and  satisfied, 
A  happy  man  in  thy  lorcd  arms  had  died. 

"  *Tet  since,  unjust  and  hard,  my  destiny 

Wills  that  I  feaye  thee,  knowing  not  to  whom, 
By  these  dear  lips,  these  eyes,  I  swear  to  thee, 
By  this  bright  hair  which  bound  my  soul,  to  gloom 
Of  the  unknown  abyss  I  hopelessly 
Betake  roe,  where,  what  else  soe'er  roy  doom. 
The  thought  of  thee  thus  lefl  shall  far  outweigh 
All  other  torments,  be  they  what  they  may.* 
•  80 

**  Then  downward  her  tear^prinkled  face  declining, 
Her  lips  upon  Zerbino^s  lips  she  pressed, 
Now  fadine  like  a  rose  which,  lonely  pining. 
No  timely  hand  has  gathered  and  caressed, 
Which  waxes  dim  where  dark  leaves  shade  entwining ; 
And  said,  while  bitter  anguish  shook  her  breast, 

*  Oh,  never  think,  my  life,  that  thou  canst  take 
That  last  sad  parting  step,  and  I  forsake. 

81  ♦ 

** '  Kay,  fear  not  that,  dear  heart ;  my  steadfast  mind 
Is  fixed  to  follow  thee  to  heaven  or  helL 
Fit  is  it  both  our  souls  depart — both  find 
The  unknown  road — together  endless  dwell. 
For  soon  as  I  thine  eyelids,  death-inclined, 
Behold,  shall  either  slay  me  anguish  fell, 
Or,  found  too  weak.  Id  t  here  I  promise  thee 
To-day  this  sword  my  breast  from  grief  shall  free.* 

8S  '  '  * 

**  Zerbino  strengthened  his  weak  voice  to  say : 

*  I  pray  thee,  mine  own  goddess,  and  implore 
By  that  prevailing  love,  so  proved  the  day 
When  thou  for  me  didst  quit  thy  father*s  shore—- 
Yea,  I  command  thee,  if  command  I  may, 

Live  while  it  pleases  God,  and  never  more 

Let  any  chance  in  thee  oblivion  move. 

That  I  have  loved  thee  well  as  man  can  love.*  *' 

When,  after  more  words  of  unavail-  last  request,  and  she  is  on  the  point 
ing  affection,  the  hapless  prince  ex-  of  killing  herself,  when  a  hermit, 
pires  in  Isabella's  arms,  her  pas-  on  his  way  for  water  to  the  founts 
sionate  grief  makes  her  forget  his   opposes  himself  to  her  rash  design. 

88 
**  That  reverend  man,  by  nature  prudent  made, 
By  grace  with  goodness  gifted,  and  beside 
All  filled  with  charity,  and  well  arrayed 
With  eloquence  and  good  examples,  tried 
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By  efficaciouB  reasonings  to  persuade 
True  patience  to  that  hopeless-mourning  bride ; 
And  like  a  glass  set  women  in  her  view 
From  out  each  Testament,  both  Old  and  New. 

89. 
'*  And  then  he  showed  her  how  no  true  c<Hitent 
Was  to  be  found  except  in  God  alone  ; 
And  how  with  swift  departure  came  and  went 
All  other  hopes,  light  and  deceptive  known ; 
And  by  his  words  he  won  her  that  intent 
So  obstinate  and  cruel  to  disown, 
And  will  instead  her  life's  remaining  days 
To  consecrate  her  God  to  serve  and  praise. 

90. 
*'  Not  that  her  will  was  ever  to  forsake 
Either  that  love  so  great  she  bare  her  lord. 
Or  yet  his  dead  remains ;  but  hers  to  make 
Them  wheresoe'er  she  stayed  or  went  to  ward, 
*  And  night  and  day  them  with  her  still  to  take. 

The  hermit's  aid  (strong  for  his  years)  restored, 
With  hers,  Zerbmo  to  his  sad  steed,  and  they 
On  through  those  forests  wandered  many  a  day.'' 

*  Orlando  Furioso,'  canto  xxiv. 

Their  destination  is  a  monastery  in  The  good    monk  only  excites    his 

Proyence  ;    on    their  way    towards  rage  by  aiding  on  the  other  side ; 

which    retreat    they  encounter   for  and  when  he  refuses  to  obey  Ro- 

their  misfortune  the  proud  Saracen,  domonte  by  deserting    his  cSiarse, 

Rodomonte.      He    is   charmed   by  the  Saracen  flies  at   him   fiercely, 

Isabella's  beauty,  and  seeks  at  once  and  we  read,   after    other   insults, 

to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose,  that 

6. 
*  Then  like  a  vice  he  grasped  his  neck  (so  grew 
His  fury),  and  when  times  some  two  or  three 
He  round  had  whirled  him,  high  in  air  he  threw 
t*rom  off  himself^  and  flung  him  towards  the  sea. 
"What  then  became  of  him  I  never  knew, 
So  cannot  say ;  but  fame  speaks  variously. 
For  some  that  he  was  dashed  to  pieces  tell, 
Left  head  from  foot  no  more  discernible  : 

1 

**  But  others  that,  though  three  miles  off  and  more. 
He  reached  the  sea,  fell  in,  and  there  was  drowned. 
Because  he  knew  not  how  to  swim ;  his  store 
Of  prayers  and  orisons  all  useless  found : 
Others  that  him  an  aiding  saint  up  bore 
With  visible  hand  until  he  touched  the  ground. 
Whichever  of  these  tales  may  be  the  true, 
With  him  my  history  has  no  more  to  do.^ 

Having  thus  got  her  only  protector  the  Saracen  to  take  her  life  himself, 

out  of  the  way,  Rodomonte  vainly  She  tells  him  that  she  knows  how 

tries  to  persuade,  and  then  threatens  to  prepare  a  decoction  of  a  certain 

to   force,   Isabella    to    marry    him.  herb,  which  will  make  whatever  is 

She    (resolved    to    die  a    thousand  bathed  in   it  invulnerable    for  one 

deaths     sooner    than    betray    her  month ;    and  she  offers  to    get    it 

fidelity    to     her    dead    husband's  ready  for  him,  if  he  will  promise 

memory  and    to  her  recent  vows)  to  abandon  his  suit      Rodomonte 

evises  a  plan  which  is  to  constrain  gives  the  promise,  secretly  intend- 
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ing  to  break  it     Isabella  collects  sword  upon   it.      He   incautioasljr 

the  herbs,  boils   them,  and   then,  obeys  her,  and  severs  her  head  from 

smearing  her  own  neck  with  their  it  by  the  stroke. 
juice,  bids    the    Saracen    try    his 

25. 

"  It  made  three  bounds,  and  thence  a  voice  right  clear 
Issuing  was  heard  Zerbino^s  name  to  say ; 
To  follow  whom,  escaping  from  the  fear 
Of  that  proud  Moor,  she  found  so  rare  a  way. 
Soul,  that  didst  hold  thy  plighted  faith  more  dear 
And  chastity  (a  dame  in  this  our  day 
So  much  unknown  it  half  a  stranger  seems) 
Than  thy  young  life,  than  all  thy  youth's  fresh  dreams  ; 

26. 
'*  Depart  in  peace,  soul  beautiful  and  blest  t 
Might  but  my  verse  prove  such  in  force  as  I 
Would  strive  to  make  it,  to  that  art  addrest 
Which  so  can  deck  our  speech  and  beautify, 
As  that  through  myriad  years  the  world  possest 
With  thy  renown  should  hear  thy  glory  high ! 
Depart  in  peace  to  sit  enthroned  above ; 
Nor  rest  uncopied  here  thy  faithful  love. 

27. 
**  On  that  incomparable,  wondrous  deed, 
From  heaven  the  worId*s  Creator  gazing  down, 
Said  :  '  I  commend  thee  more  than  her  who  freed 
From  Tarquin  by  her  death  the  Roman  town ; 
And  therefore  will  I  make  a  law,  decreed 
'Mid  those  my  laws  which  change  from  Time  disown. 
Which  by  the  waves  inviolate  I  swear 
Ko  force  of  future  ages  shall  inapair. 

29. 
"  *I  will  that  each  who  in  the  after  time 
May  bear  thy  name  be  fair,  of  noble  strain,    • 
Be  wise  and  courteous,  and  of  thought  sublime, 
And  brightest  crown  of  truest  virtue  gain ; 
That  writers  may  find  cause  in  every  clime 
That  worthy  name^s  high  glories  to  sustain ; 
That  Pindua,  Helicon,  Parnassus  round, 
Isabel,  Isabel  may  still  resound.* 

29. 
**  Ood  spake,  and  made  the  air  around  so'ene, 
And  o'er  the  sea  unwonted  stillness  shed. 
To  the  third  heaven,  departing  back  unseen, 
That  spirit  diaske  to  her  Zerbino  sped." 

*'  Orlando  Furioso,*  canto  zzix. 

There  is  no  other  passage  in  Ariosto  is  Vale  in  aUmumy  vaU.  And  her 
80  touching  as  the  farowells  of  the  reply  to  him  exhibits  a  love,  strong- 
unhappy  pair  in  the  six  first  stanzas  er  indeed  than  death  ;  but  neither 
I  have  quoted.  But  they  are,  after  all,  raised  nor  purified  by  approaching 
but  what  a  pagan  poet  might  have  contact  with  the  invisible  world, 
written.  Zerbino^s  anguish  on  part-  The  henniVs  consolations  to  Isa- 
ing  from  his  bride  is  relieved  by  no  bella  have  about  them  a  certain 
consoling  hope  of  a  happy  meeting  air  of  professional  commonplace, 
with  her  hereafter.  The  under-cur-  which  scarcely  prepares  one  for 
rentof  meaning,  in  his  speech  to  her,  their  eflScacy  ;  and  when  we  find 
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Ariosto  narrate  that  reverend  moni- 
tor's sad  fate  in  so  ludicrous  a 
manner,  we  may  judge  of  his  re- 
spect for  the  clergy  as  a  body,  by 
fajs  treating  the  death  of  one  of 
them — ^undergone,  too,  in  the  path 
of  duty — ^with  no  greater  serious- 
ness.— His  young  heroine's  death 
calls  forth  a  buret  of  genuine  ad- 
miration from  her  poet;  and  there 
is  a  touch  of  honest  indignation  in 
Ariosto's  contrast  of  her  faithful- 
ness to  her  Yows  with  the  vices  of 
his  own  day,  in  the  25th  stanza. — 
But  surely  there  is  great,  if  unin- 
tentional, profaneness  in  the  27th 
and  28th.  They  make  the  Most 
High,  by  acknowledging  that  the 
'  end  justifies  the  means,  applaud 
the  breach  of  his  own  laws;  for 
Isabella  compasses  self-destruction 
by  untruth.  She  is  thus,  if  a  saint 
at  all,  one  of  the  Romish,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Christian  pattern :  but 
indeed  it  is  the  standard  of  pagan 
Rome  by  which  Ariosto  tries  her — 
the  standard  of  conformity  to  an 
external  rule,  not  of  inward  holi- 
ness; and  he  evidently  feels  that 
he  cannot  praise  her  more  highly 
than  by  allowing  her  to  have  ex- 
celled a  Roman  matron.  Thus  also 
she  dies  a  martyr  much  more  for 
Zerbino  than  for  Christ.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  French  di- 
vines (Massillon,  if  I  remember 
right)  describes  the  model  wife  as 
^*ne  partageant  son  coeur  qu'entre 
Jesus  Christ  et  son  ^poux."  I 
think  some  texts  I  could  quote  for- 
bid us  to  accept  this  definition ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  Massillon  meant 
the  division  to  be  in  very  different 
proportions  to  Ariosto's.  Zerbino 
is  Isabella's  earthly  deity ;  and  her 
poet  knows  of  no  other  heaven  for 
her  than  his  society  above — ^Lastly, 
the  compliment  to  the  Isabellas  of 
Ariosto's  day,  with  wluch  the  divine 
speech  concludes — ^besides  the  irrev- 


erence of  its  occurrence  there  at  all 
— ^throws  an  air  of  unreality  over 
what  has  gone  before,  and  seems 
(when  one  considers,  what  were  too 
•probably  the  persons  so  compli- 
mented) a  ludicrous  reward  for 
Isabella's  self-devotion.  Would  it 
be  too  severe  to  say  that  the  crown 
befits  the  martyr? 

I  shall  not  contrast  any  story 
from  Spenser  with  this  tale,  though 
the  patient  endurance  of  his  Amoret 
under  equally  trying  circumstances 
might  be  compared  with  it  in  many 
points.  But  the  discussion  on 
suicide  in  the  first  book  of  the 
*  Fairy  Queen'  will  supply  us  with 
a  strong  proof  of  the  differences  we 
are  in  search  of.  In  its  ninth  canto, 
its  hero,  the  Red-Cross  knight,  en- 
counters Despair ; — ^not,  as  Bunyan's 
pilgrims  found  him,  a  giant  to  en- - 
thral  by  force ;  but  a  subtle  arguer, 
hard  to  refute  by  reasoning,  and 
whose  words  have  a  persuasive 
power, — ^to  some  minds  irresistible. 
The  knight  falls  in  with  him  just 
where  such  a  spectre  might  be 
looked  for  in  his  path.  Not  when 
innocent  and  devout  he  sets*  oif 
under  the  guidance  of  Una  (Truth) 
to  slay  the  Dragon;  nor  yet  when, 
having  been  misled  by  Duessa 
(Falsehood),  he  sojourns  in  the 
House  of  Pride ;  but  when  he  is 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  right 
path,  and  preparing  once  more  to 
resume  his  holy  enterprise.  Spen- 
ser's fine  description  of  Despair's 
ghastly  looks,  and  the  gloomy  cave 
in  which  he  dwelt,  will  be  found  in 
the  83d  and  three  following  stanzas. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
passage  in  the  *  Fairy  Queen'  which 
excited  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  admira- 
tion. Despair  is  standing  over  a 
new-made  victim,  when  the  Red- 
Cross  knight  comes  up  and  charges 
him  with  his  crime.  Despair  de- 
fends the  deed,  and  then  proceeds : 


XXXIX. 


•*  Who  travels  by  the  weary  wandering  way, 
To  come  uDto  his  wished  homo  in  baste, 
And  meets  a  flood,  that  doth  b's  passage  stay, 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over-post, 
Or  free  his  feet  that  In  the  mire  stick  fast  ? 
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Most  envious  man,  that  griev^st  at  neigbbout's  good. 
And  fond,  that  joyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast. 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  pass,  that  long  hath  stood 
Upon  the  bank,  yet  wilt  thyself  not  pass  the  flood  ? 

A. 

"*  *  He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and  crave, 
And  farther  from  it  daily  wanderest: 
What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  have, 
That  makes  frail  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  ware  ? 
Is  not  short  pain  well  bom  that  brings  long  ease. 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas. 
Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please.* 

XLI. 

**  The  knight  much  wondered  at  his  sudden  wit, 
And  said,  'The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it : 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted, 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed.* 
*  Who  life  did  limit  by  Almighty  doom,* 
Quoth  he,  *  knows  best  the  terms  established ; 
And  he  that  points  the  centinel  his  room, 
Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droom. 

"  '  Is  not  His  deed  whatever  thing  is  done 

In  heaven  and  earth  ?    Did  not  He  all  create 

To  die  again  ?    All  ends  that  was  begun ; 

Their  times  in  His  etenial  book  of  fate 

Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certain  date. 
,   Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity, 

That  holds  the  world  in  His  still  changing  state, 

Or  shun  the  death  ordained  by  destiny  ? 

When  hour  of  death  is  come,  let  none  ask  whence  nor  why. 

XLI  II. 

*'  *  The  longer  life  I  note  the  greater  sin ; 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment ; 
All  those  great  battles  which  thou  boasts  to  win, 
Through  strife,  and  bloodshed,  and  avengdment, 
Now  praised,  hereafter  dear  thou  sbalt  repent ; 
For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  foreapent  ? 
For  he  that  once  hath  missdd  the  right  way, 
The  farther  he  doth  go,  the  farther  he  doth  striy. 

XLIV.  « 

*  *  Then  do  no  farther  go,  no  farther  stray, 
But  here  lie  down,  and  to  thy  rest  betake,. 
Th'  ill  to  prevent  that  life  ensuen  may ; 
For  what  hath  life  that  may  it  lov^d  make, 
And  gives  nor  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
Fear,  sickness,  age,  loss,  labour,  sorrow,  strife, 
Pain,  hunger,  cold,  that  makes  the  heart  to  quake, 
And  ever-fickle  fortune  rageth  rife ; 
All  which,  and  thousands  more,  do  make  a  loathsome  life.'  ** 

In  the  two  next  stanzas  Despair   reminding  the  knight  of  his  recent 
ecqploys   a   stronger   argument,  by   fell,  concluding  with — 
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XLYII. 

"  Is  not  He  just,  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heaven,  and  bears  an  equal  eye  ? 
Shalt  He  thy  sins  up  in  His  knowledge  fold, 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impiety  ? 
Is  not  His  laWf  Let  every  sinner  die  ? 
Die  shall  all  flesh  ?    What  then  must  needs  be  done  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  do  willingly, 
Than  linger  till  the  glass  be  all  outrun  ? 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes :  die  soon,  0  fdry^s  son.'* 

The  knight's  resolution  is  shaken  into  his  hand.  But  Una  snatches 
by  these  words.  Despair  presses  it  away,  and  restores  him  to  better 
his  adyantage,  and  puts  a  dagger   thoughts,  as  she  ezclaiois — 

LIII. 

'^  Come,  come  away,  frail,  silly  fleshly  wight, 
Ne  let  Tain  words  bewitch  thy  manly  heart, 
Ne  deYilish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright : 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  despair,  that  chosen  art  ? 
Where  justice  grows,  there  grows  eke  greater  grace, 
The  which  doth  quench  the  brand  of  hellish  smart, 
And  that  accursed  handwriting  doth  deface : 
Arise,  sir  knight,  arise,  and  leave  this  cursed  place." 

*  Fairy  Queen,*  book  i.  canto  9. 


There  is  something  in  the  mourn- 
ful cadences  which  enumerate  the 
ills  of  life  in  stanzas  40  and  44, 
which  reminds  us  that  Spenser  was 
a  contemporary  of  the  writer  of  the 
most  &mous  of  soliloquies.  But 
the  question  which  could  only  be 
proposed,  not  solved,  by  the  irreso- 
lute Prince  of  Denmark,  receives 
mn  answer  here.  The  grand  old 
Pythagorean  argument  against  sui- 
cide, put  by  Plato  inta  the  mouth 
of  the  dying  Socrates,  was  never 
better  stated  than  in  four  lines  of 
the  41st  stanza.  It  is  one  which 
no  Theist  can  possibly  evade;  and 
yet  Ariosto*s  heroine,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  takes  no  account  of  it. 
There  is  great  art,  too,  in  Despair's 
rejoinder,  wherein  he  tries  to  lull 
all  sense  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity to  sleep  by  turning  Providence 
into  Fate.  In  the  47th  and  fol- 
lowing stanzas  we  find  the  temp- 
tation to  despair  of  pardon  urged 
with  a  keen  feeling,  that  worse 
fiu*  than  all  the  ills  of  this  life 
is  the  sense  of  sin  unfoTgiven. 
They  sup|>ly  a  fine  and  uncscpected 
illustration  of  the  apostolic  saying, 
thai  'Hho  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law,"  by  using  its  terrors  to  drive 
the   conscience-stricken  sufferer  to 


the  commission  of  a  yet  greater 
crime.  And  where  shall  we  look 
for  better  consolation  under  those 
terrors  than  that  supplied  by  the 
63d  stanza,  where  the  same  promise 
which  unlocks  the  prison-door  of 
Bunyan's  pilgrims,  proves  mighty 
in  Una's  hand  for  her  knight's  de- 
liverance ?  TheriB  are  but  few  poets 
of  any  age  or  nation  in  whom  we 
find  statements  of,  or  references  to, 
distinctively  Christian  truth,  such 
as  we  find  in  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare. By  them  it  is  looked  on 
4LS  a  thing  which  they  have  never 
doubted  themselves,  which  they  can 
conceive  no  sane  man  doubting — ^no 
more  to  be  argued  about  than  the 
sun  which  lights  us,  or  the  air  we 
breathe.  By  too  many  so-called 
Christian  poets  it  is  either  passed 
by  in  silence,  or  referred  to  as  that 
which  forms  the  creed  of  other 
men,  to  be  contemplated  with  inte- 
rest, perhaps  with  respect,  by  the 
thoughtful  mind,  but  not  embraced 
by  it  as  its  own;  whilst  others  go 
ilurther,  and  substitute  for  it,  as 
Ariosto  does,  a  revived  Paganism 
under  Christian  names. 

Let  us  select  for  our  next  com- 
parison the  terrestrial  paradise  of 
the  *  Orlando  Furioso;'  setting  be- 
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side  it  Spenscr^s  *  Vision  of  the  Hea-  regions ;    but,  taming  from  its  dis- 

yenly  Jerusalem.^ — The  paladin  As-  mal  darkness— as  we  must  applaud 

tolpho,   having    learned    the  art  of  Ariosto  for  making  him  do,  when  we 

guiding    that    liippogryph,     which  think  of  the  comparison  his  further 

bears   such  a  conspicuous  part  in  progress    in    those    regions    would 

the  strange  adventures  of  Ariosto's  nave    provoked  —  he    reaches    the 

poem,  traverses  many  foreign  lands  earthly  paradise,   preserved  in  un- 

on  his  winged  steed.     At  last  he  diminished  beauty,   far  out  of  the 

reaches  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  range  of  mortal  footsteps. 

49 

**  Sapphire  and  ruby,  topaz,  pearl,  and  gold, 
The  diamond,  jacinth,  and  the  chrysolite, 
Alone  could  match  the  flowers  which  there  unfold 
Beneath  the  zephyr*s  breath  to  charm  the  sight. 
There  is  the  grass  so  green  that  earthly  mould 
So  clothed  would  show  than  emeralds  more  bright ; 
Nor  is  the  foliaii^e  of  the  trees  less  fair. 
While  ever-teeming  fruit  and  flowers  they  bear. 

60 

"  Amid  the  branches  tiny  birds,  all  blue. 
While,  red,  and  green,  and  yellow,  ceaseless  sing. 
There  clearer  are  than  crystal  to  the  view 
Calm  lakes  and  brooklets  gently  murmuring. 
There  a  sweet  breeze  which  always  seems  to  woo, 
After  one  fashion,  with  unwearied  wing  ^ 

So  constant  fans  the  air,  that  noisome  heat 
Can  find  no  entrance  to  that  safe  retreat. 

61 

**  And  ever  from  the  herbs,  the  fruits,  and  flowers, 
It  softly  stole  the  diverse  scents  away. 
And  of  the  mingling  of  their  odorous  powers 
Hade  sweetness,  steeped  wherein  the  Hpirit  lay. 
A  palace  rose  amidst  the  plain,  whose  towers 
Seemed  all  ablaze  with  flames  in  lambent  play; 
Such  light  and  splendour  wrapt  it  all  around 
In  glow  more  radiant  than  on  earth  Is  found. 

64 

'*  In  that  glad  mansion^s  shining  entrance-hall 
An  agSd  man  to  Astolph^s  sight  appeared, 
Whose  mantle's  red  and  gown*a  pure  white,  with  all 
Vermeil  and  milk  to  match  them,  had  not  feared. 
His  hairs  were  white ;  and  round  hb  mouth  to  fall 
Down  to  his  breast,  thick  parting,  white  his  beard. 
And  such  he  seemed  in  venerable  guise 
As  one  of  saints  elect  in  paradise. 

66 

**  With  cheerful  aspect  to  the  Paladin, 
Who  reverent  had  dismounted  him,  he  said : 
*  Oh,  baron,  hither  by  decree  divine 
To  the  terrestrial  paradise  up-sped ; 
Though  not  by  thee  thy  journey's  true  design, 
Nor  thy  desire's  true  end,  as  yet  is  read ; 
Believe  yet  from  the  northern  hemisphere 
Not  without  mystery  high  thy  journey  here.* 
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67 

Nor  yet  the  old  man  ceased  until  (bigh  source 
Of  wonder  to  the  Duke  1)  in  accents  plain 
His  name  to  him  (Uscovering,  Astolph  wist 
There  stood  before  him  the  Evangelist ; 

58 
"  That  John  so  dear  to  the  Redeemer's  heart, 

Of  whom  amidst  the  brethren  went  abroad 

The  saying,  He  in  death  should  have  no  part ; 

The  which  was  cause  why  spoise  the  Son  of  God 

To  Peter,  sayine :  Wherefore  troubled  start, 

If  I  ha^e  willed  that  here  he  make  abode 

Until  my  coming  ?    Though  *  he  shall  not  die ' 

He  said  not,  that  he  meant  to  signify. 
69 
**  Here  was  be  taken  up ;  fit  comrades  here 

He  found ;  here  Enoch  first  from  earth  ascended  ; 

With  him  abides  Elijah  the  great  seer, 

Both  whase  long  day  no  closing  eve  has  ended ; 

Here  shall  they  joy  in  endless  springtide  clear, 

Never  by  noxious  air  from  earth  offended, 

Till  trump  angelic  shall  give  signal  loud 

Of  Christ's  return,  enthroned  on  dazzling  cloud. 

The  next  momiog  early,  St  John   and  reveals  to  him  the  misfortune 
sninmona  Astolpho  to  a  conference,    which  has  befallen  Roland : — 

63 
'*  Your  Hbland  to  whom  God  at  birth-hour  gave, 

With  highest  courage,  highest  puissance, 

Granting,  beyond  all  mortal  use,  that  glaive 

Should  never  wound  him,  no,  nor  dart,  nor  lance ; 

Because  Him  pleased  to  set  him  thus  to  save 

His  holy  faith  from  every  foul  mischance, 

As  He  for  Hebrews'  help  did  Samson  mould 

Against  the  Philistines  in  days  of  old : 
64 
"  Rendered  has  this  your  Roland  to  his  Lord 

For  such  high  gifts  an  evil  recompense ; 

For  when  the  faithful  needed  most  his  sword. 

Then  was  it  drawn  the  least  in  their  defence. 

So  had  of  pagan  dame  the  love  abhorred 

Blinded  his  eyes  and  dulled  his  every  sense. 

That  impious,  cruel,  he  times  two  and  more 

His  Christian  cousin  sought  to  slay  before. 
65 
'*  And  God  for  this  has  madness  sent  on  him, 

Such  that  bis  garments  he  away  has  cast ; 

And  bid  such  darkness  all  his  mind  bedim, 

That  all  men  else  have  from  his  knowledge  past 

And  most  himself.    When  pride  overflowed  the  brim 

In  Nabuchodonosor,  him  at  last 

We  read,  so  God  for  seven  years  punished, 

While  like  an  ox  on  grass  and  bay  he  fed. 
.    66 
*'  But  since  than  that  proud  Babylonian's  sin 

Much  less  hath  Roland's  been,  three  months  are  set 

All  this  tran^ression  of  the  Paladin 

By  wiU  divine  to  poiige  away ;  nor  yet 
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For  other  purpose  entrance  here  to  win. 
Had  the  Redeemer  suffered  without  let 
Thy  Journey,  were  it  not  from  us  to  learn 
How  unto  Roland  may  bis  wits  return.** 

*  Orlando  Furioso,*  canto  zzxit. 


To  effect  this  (the  Apostle  goes 
on  'to  say)  they  must  ascend  to  the 
naooD,  where  the  great  Paladin^s 
wits  will  be  found  amongst  other 
lost  earthlj  things.  He  places  As- 
tolpho  beside  him  in  the  fiery  cha- 
riot of  Elijah,  and  its  mighty  steeds 
quickly  bear  them  to  the  lunar  re- 
gions. There  he  displays  to  him 
3ie  strange  storehouse  of  things 
good  and  bad  which  have  disap- 
peared from  oiu"  world.  And  hay- 
ing seen  the  Fates  spinning  the 
threads  of  mortal  lives,  and  re- 
possessed himself  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  own  sense,  which  had 
escaped  him  unawares,  Astolpho 
returns  to  earth  with  the  phial 
which  holds  Roland's  wholly-lost 
wits,  and  w^hich  is  to  restore  its  great 
defender  to  the  Faith. 

There  is  inimitable  wit,  which  no 
one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  (em- 
bittered a  little  by  the  poet^s  own 
disappointments),  in  his  famous  ca- 
talogue of  the  earth's  lost  treasures.* 
And  there  is  a  liquid  sweetness 
which  delights  us  in  his  description 
of  the  happy  region  from  whence 


the  knight  ascends  to  the  moon. 
But  this  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  Ariosto^s  terrestrial  para- 
disc  is,  after  all,  a  mere  garden  of 
material  delights  —  more  innocent, 
but  not  more  heavenly,  than  Al- 
cina^s.  Contrast  it  with  the  spir- 
itual beauty  of  Dante^s,  where  we 
encounter  some  high  mystery  at 
each  step  we  take,  and  where  the 
air  we  breathe  is  so  full  of  foretastes 
of  heaven  that  it  seems  but  natural 
when  the  poet's  flight  to  the  true 
heaven  above  begins  from  such  holy 
ground.  Or,  again,  compare  the 
later  Italian  poet^s  conception  of 
St.  John  with  that  of  the  earlier — 
the  beloved  Apostle  allowed  as  a 
privilege  to  remain  "  at  home  in  the 
body,  but  absent  from  his  Lord,'* 
until  the  last  dayl  employed  by 
Ariosto  as  the  exhibitor  of  the  lunar 
marvels  to  Aftolpho ;  and  made  (as 
he  is  in  the  description  of  their 
visit  to  the  Fates)  the  flatterer  of 
Ariosto's  patron!  Set  beside  this 
Dant6's  simple  and  affectionate  mAi- 
tion  of  St  John : — 


"  Questi  c'^colni,  che  giacque  sopra'l  petto 
Del  nostro  Fellicano,  e  qacRti  fuo 
Dt  su  la  croce  al  grande  uficio  eletto.** 

*  ParadiBO,'  canto  25. 

(This  is  the  man,  who  lay  upon  that  breast 
Whose  life-blood  feeds  us ;  this  who  from  the  cross 
Wbs  chosen  to  fulfil  the  great  behest) 


Remember  the  almost  indignant 
repudiation  by  the  St  John  of 
Dante  of  the  invidious  privilege, 
seen  for  him  by  the  earthly-minded 
in  his  Saviour's  words.  You  will 
then  see  something  of  the  change 
wrought  by  two  centuries  in  the 
religious  state  of  Italy.  The  elder 
poet  wings  his  strong  flight  aloft, 
and  soars  (grace-aided)  without  ex- 
ternal help,  till  he  reaches  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens:  the  younger  bard 
bonfows   Elijah's    "chariot   of   fire 


and  horses  of  fire"  for  his  hero, 
and,  even  with  their  help,  only  suc- 
ceeds in  lifting  him  to  the  moon  ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Spenser's  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  After  the 
Red-Cross  knight's  deliverance  by 
Prince  Arthur  from  the  House  of 
Pride,  where  he  abode,  amongst  it 
and  the  six  other  deadly  sins,  at 
first  a  guest,  at  last  a  captive ;  and 
a(ter  his  escape  from  Despair,  he  is 
guided  by  Una  to  the  House  of  Ho- 
finess.     The  canto  which  rehearses 


*  I  much  regret  that  want  o^  space  forbids  mo  to  insert  it. 
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their  Tisit,  opens  with  the  following   of  grace  and  free-will  as  the  tenth 
stanza,  as  precise  in  its  definition   article  of  the  Church  of  £ngland : — 

I. 
*  What  man  is  he  that  boasts  of  flesMj  might, 
And  vain  assuraoce  of  mortality,  * 

Which  all,  bo  Eoon  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spiritual  foes,  yields  by-and-by, 
Or  from  the  field  most  cowardly  doth  fly? 
Ne  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  hiti  skill — 
That  thorough  grace  hath  gainM  Tictory. 
If  any  strength  we  haTe,  it  is  to  ill; 
But  all  the  good  is  God's,  both  power  and  eke  will.** 

Una  and  the  knight  are  admitted  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  and  her 

through  the   *' strait   and   narrow*'  three  daughters,   Fidelia,   Speranza, 

entrance  to  Holiness  by  its  porter  and  Charissa.    The  first  of  these  is 

Humility.      Led    in    by    Zeal    and  thus  described : — 
Reverence,   they  are  welcomed   by 

ZLII. 

•*  She  was  arrayed  all  in  lily-white, 
And  In  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 
With  wine  and  water  filled  up  to  the  height. 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold  ; 
But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood : 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  book  that  was  both  signed  and  sealed  with  blood, 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  understood." 

Introduced   by  her  and    by  her  some  time  in  his  painful  but  salu- 

iiiter  to  Repentance  (mark  the  ad-  tary    company,    Charity  leads    the 

mirable  exactness  of  Spenser's  thco-  knight    (now    perfectly    healed)    to 

logical  teaching),  and  having  passed  make  Mercy's  acquaintance. 

**  To  whom  the  careful  charge  of  him  she  gave. 
To  lead  aright  that  he  should  never  fall  / 

In  all  his  ways  through  this  wide  world's  wave,  ' 

That  Mercy  in  the  end  bis  righteous  soul  might  save." 

Mercy  leads  him  to  a  "holy  has  never  ceased  to  procure  alms 
hospttav'  where  she  introduces  for  the  needy,  have  been  known 
him  to  her  seven  "Beadmen."  for  many  centuries  as  the  seven 
Each  of  these  seven  has  charge  of  works  of  mercy.  There  is  a  sol- 
one  of  those  good  works  which,  emn  pathos  in  Spenser's  descrip- 
found  in,  or  inferred  from  that  tion  of  these  two,  which  he  ranks 
marvellous  conclusion  of  the  25th  as  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  last 
chapter  of  St  Matthew,  which  good  offices  to  the  dying  and  the 
in  every  age  since  it  was  spoken  dead : — 

XLI. 

'*  The  fifth  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend, 
And  comfort  those  in  point  of  death  which  lay ; 
For  them  most  ncedeth  comfort  in  the  end, 
When  sin,  and  hell,  and  death  do  most  dismay 
The  feeble  soul  departing  hence  away. 
All  is  but  lost  that  living  we  bestow, 
If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day. 
0  man  I  have  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throw ; 
For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lies  it  ever  low. 
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XLII. 

"  The  8iitli  bad  cbarge  of  tbem  now  being  dead, 
**        In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave, 

And  deck  with  dainty  flowers  their  spousal  bed, 
That  to  their  heavenly  spouse  both  sweet  and  brave 
*  They  might  appear,  when  he  their  souls  shall  save. 
The  wondrous  workmanship  of  God*s  own  mould, 
Whose  face  he  made  all  beasts  to  fear,  and  gave 
All  in  his  hand,  even  dead  we  honour  should. 
Ah,  dearest  God,  me  grant  I  dead  be  not  defouled  I*' 

The   knight   shares    the    **Bead-  on    whose    summit    Contemplation 

men^s  holy  toils,   till,   prepared  for  dwells.      That    "godly  aged    sire" 

the  contemplative  by  the  active  life,  demands  of  Mercy  to  what  end  they 

he  is  led  by  Mercy  up  the  steep  hill  come. 

L. 

**  *  What  end,*  quoth  she, '  should  cause  us  take  such  pain. 
But  that  same  end  which  every  living  wight 
Should  make  his  mark,  high  heaven  to  attain  ? 
Is  not  from  hence  the  way  that  leadeth  right 
To  that  most  glorious  house,  that  glisteneth  bright 
With  burning  stars,  and  ever-living  fire, 
Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight    ' 
By  wise  Fidelia  ?    She  doth  thee  require 
To  show  it  to  this  knight,  according  his  desire.' 

LI. 

**  *  Thrice  happy  man,'  said  then  the  father  grave, 
'  Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand  doth  lead, 
And  shows  the  way  his  sinful  soul  to  save : 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread 
Than  thou  thyself,  that  wast  both  born  and  bred 
In  heavenly  throne,  where  thousand  angels  shine  ? 
Thou  doest  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Present  before  the  Majesty  Divine, 
And  Hi^  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  incline. 

LI  I. 

**  *  Yet  sith  thou  bidst,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 
Then  come,  thou  man  of  earth,  and  see  the  way 
That  never  yet  was  seen  of  Fairy's  son. 
That  never  leads  the  traveller  astray ; 
But,  after  labours  long,  and  sad  delay. 
Brings  tbetn  to  joyous  rest  and  endless  bliss. 
But  fii-st  thou  must  a  season  fast  and  pray. 
Till  from  her  bands  the  upright  assoil^  is, 
And  have  her  strength  recured  from  frail  infirmiUes.' 

LIII. 

'*  That  done,  he  leads  them  to  the  highest  mount ; 
Such  one  as  that  same  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  blood-red  billows  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  bis  rod. 
Till  that  his  array  dry-foot  through  them  yod, 
Dwelt  forty  days  upon,  where,  writ  in  stone 
With  bloody  letters,  by  the  hand  of  God, 
The  bitter  doom  of  death  and  baleful  moan 
He  did  receive,  whiles  flashiog  fire  about  him  shone. 

LIV. 

**  Or  like  that  sacred  hill,  whose  head  fuU  high^ 
Adorned  with  fruitful  olives  all  around, 
Is,  as  it  were,  for  endless  memory 
Of  that  dear  Lord,  who  oft  thereon  was  fonnd, 
For  ever  with  a  flowering  garland  crowned ; 
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Or  like  that  famous  mount,  that  is  for  aye 
Through  famous  poets*  verse  each  where  renowned, 
On  which  the  thnce  three  leamdd  ladies  play 
Their  heayenly  notes,  and  make  fiill  many  a  loTely  lay. 

LT. 

"  From  thence  far  off  he  unto  him  did  shew 
A  little  path,  that,  was  both  steep  and  long, 
Which  to  a  goodly  city  led  his  view, 
Whose  walls  and  towers  were  builded  high  and  strong 
Of  pearl  and  predous  stone,  that  earthly  tongue 
Cannot  describe,  nor  wit  of  man  can  tell ; 
.Too  high  A  ditty  for  my  simple  song. 
The  city  of  the  great  King.hight  it  well. 
Wherein  eternal  peace  and  happiness  doth  dwell. 

LVI. 

**  As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heaven,  in  gladsome  company. 
And  with  great  joy  unto  that  city  wend, 
As  commonly  as  friend  doth  with  his  friend ; 
I  Whereat  he  wondered  much,  and  ^gan  inquire, 

What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  starry  sphere, 
And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were. 

LVII. 

'*  *Fair  knight,'  quoth  he,  *HierusaIem  that  is. 

The  new  Bierosalem  that  God  has  built, 

For  those  to  dwell  in  that  are  chosen  His, 

His  chosen  people,  purged  ^om  sinful  guilt,  / 

With  piteous  blood  which  cruelly  was  spilt 

On  cursdd  tree,  of  that  unspotted  Lamb, 

That  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world  was  kilt ; 

Now  are  they  saints  in  all  that  city  sam, 

Hore  dear  unto  their  God  than  younglings  to  their  dam.^' 
The  Red-Cross  knight  owns  that   self  shall  win  a  glorioas  place  and 
ftll  the  terrestrial  grandeurs  which    name    among    the    inhabitants    of 
before  charmed  his  mind,  wax  dim    that    fair    city.    The     knight    an- 
before  this    heavenly   vision.    The   swers  thus : — 
old  man  assures  him  that  he  him- 

LXII. 

"  *  Unworthy  wcetch,'  quoth  he,  *  of  so  great  grace, 
How  dare  I  think  such  glory  to  attain  ? ' 
*•  These  that  have  it  attained  were  in  like  case,' 
Quoth  he,  *  as  wretched,  and  lived  in  like  pain.' 

*  But  deeds  of  arms  must  I  at  last  be  fun. 
And  ladies'  loves  to  leave,  so  dearly  bought  ? ' 

*  What  need  of  arms  where  peace  doth  aye  remain,' 
tSaid  he,  *  and  battles  none  are  to  be  fought  ?  ' 

As  for  loose  loves  are  vain,  and  vanish  into  nought' 

LXIII. 

** '  0  !  let  me  not,'  quoth  he,  '  return  afain 
Back  to  the  world  whose  joys  so  fruitless  are ; 
But  let  me  here  for  aye  in  peace  remain, 
Or  straightway  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare. 
That  nothing  may  my  present  hope  impdr.' 
'  That  may  not  be,'  said  he,  *  nor  mayest  thou  yet 
FoT^o  that  royal  maid's  bequeathed  care^ 
Who  did  her  cause  into  thy  hand  commit. 
Till  from  her  cursed  foe  thou  have  her  freely  quit' " 

*  Fairy  Queen,'  book  i.  canto  10. 

TOU  XCIX. — V(K  DCIV.  p 
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Of  the  poetry  of  this  iino  passage 
I  feel  I  can  safely  leave  my  read- 
ers to  judge.  How  beautiful  is 
its  description  of  Mercy !  How 
sublimely  the  53d  stanza  seems  to 
echo  back  the  thunders  of  Sinai ! 
And  how  exquisite  the  contrast 
between  its  terrors  and  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  aflfec- 
tionate  reference  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  in  the  succeeding  one  !  How 
perfect  are  the  touches  of  the  three 
short  stanzas  which  set  before  us  the 
heavenly  city,  rather  suggested  than 
described,  seen  towering  in  serene 
glory  high  above  all  the  turmoil 
of  earth  I  —  And,  turning  to  our 
more  immediate  subject;  the  scrip- 
tural language  of  the  whole,  and 
the  evident  appropriation  of  the 
religious  truths  it  conveys  by  the 
mind  which  wrote  it,  speak  well 
for  the  faith  alike  of  writer  and  of 
readers.  The  knight^s  preparation 
for  the  vision,  the  means  whereby 
he  attains  to  it,  and,  above  all,  its 
effect  upon  his  own  mind,  bespeak 
a  familiarity  with  truth,  not  specu- 
lative, but  practical,  on  the  part  of 
Spenser,  which  many  a  professed 
theologian  might  envy.  There  is 
in  the  mixture  of  faith  and  unbe- 
lief in  the  knight^s  replies,  in 
the  62d  stanza,  to  the  encouraging 
promise  of  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  a 
transcript  of  the  experience  of 
many — ^may  we  not  say  of  all  ?  Who 
has  not,  like  him,  oiie  moment 
doubted  whether  its  glories  can  in- 
deed be  within  his  own  reach,  and 
perhaps  shrunk  back  the  next,  half- 
unwilling,  from  the  sacrifices  which 
he  begins  to  see  that  their  attain- 
ment must  cost  him?  Again,  how 
natural  to  the  human  heart  (so  we 
learn  even  from  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles  on  the  Holy  Mount)  is  the 
desire  of  the  knight^s  now  wholly- 
convinced  mind,  expressed  in  the 
last  stanza,  to  go  out  of  the  world 
in  ceasing  to  be  of  the  world !  To 
abandon  Action  altogether  for  Con- 
'templation,  and  abide  alway  on*  the 
mount  of  vision,  gazing  on  the 
goodly  prospect,  instead  <Mf  plunging 


into  the  waves  of  this  troublesome 
world,  to  fight  our  way  across  to 
its  possession  I  Well  for  us  if  we 
have  found  a  monitor  like  the  Red- 
Cross  knight^s  to  recall  to  us  the 
claims  of  that  work,  the  doing 
which  is  the  preparation  appointed 
to  us  for  our  inheritance.  Happy 
if  we  descend,  as  he  does,  with  re- 
newed vigour  to  the  conflict  which 
awaits  us  all  I  For  so  his  victory 
over  the  terrible  dragon  on  the  third 
day  of  battle  may  be  a  type  of  ours. 

There  are  no  such  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  converse  with  Ariosto^s 
glorified  saints ;  there  is  nothing 
to  satisfy  the  deepest  desires  of 
man  in  the  paradise  in  which  they 
dwell,  or  the  truths  they  are 
commissioned  to  reveal.  Who  can 
hesitate  to  ascribe  this  essential 
difierence  between  poets  so  alike 
in  many  things,  to  that  open  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  was  a  century 
later  to  inspire  a  humble  tinker*s 
prose  descriptions  with  a  sublimity 
almost  equfl^  to  that  of  this  fine 
passage  in  Spenser  ? 

Let  us  proceed  to  institute  a  final, 
and,  in  some  respects,  a  closer  com- 
parison between  the  two  poets,  by 
setting  the  principal  allegory  of  the 
one  over  against  that  which  the 
other  has  wrought  out  most  fully. 

In  the  fourteenth  canto  of  the  ^  Or- 
lando Furioso,*  Paris  is  besieged  by  a 
Saracen  army,  and  in  great  danger 
of  being  taken.  Charlemagne  has 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  Heaven.  He 
makes  devout  supplication  himself 
and  causes  many  masses  to  be 
offered  "by  priests  and  friars,  both 
black  and  white  and  grey."  The 
Almighty  hears  his  prayer,  and 
despatches  the  archangel  Michael 
to  his  aid.  That  heavenly  mes- 
senger is  to  seek  out  first  Silence 
and  then  Discord;  to  convey  with 
the  former^s  aid  reinforcements  to 
Paris,  unobserved  by  the  Moorish 
army ;  and  to  send  the  latter 
amongst  the  besieging  host  to  em- 
broil their  leaders,  and  create  a 
division  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  archangel  departs  at 
once  upon  his  errand.  ' 
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"  Where'er  the  archangel  Michael  turns  his  wing, 

Off  flee  the  clouds  and  leave  the  sky  serene ; 

And  brightness  girds  him  with  a  golden  ring, 

Like  iigiitnlng-flashes  in  night's  darkness  seen. 

The  heavenly  courier  onward  journeying, 

Whither  alighting  he  may  surest  ween 

That  foe  of  speech  (his  foremost  aim)  to  find, 

Still  as  he  flies  revolves  with  eager  mind. 
79. 
'*  He  ponders  o*er  where  he  may  haunt,  where  dwell ; 

And  all  his  doubtful  thoughts  agree  at  last 

That  he  is  to  be  found  in  church  and  cell 

Of  monks  and  cloistered  friars,  who  to  cast 

Speech  out  of  doors,  where'er  at  sound  of  bell 

They  meet  for  singing  psalms,  or  break  their  fast, 

Or  sleep, — hi  every  room  in  very  deed 

Have  *  Silence '  written  up  most  plain  to  read. 
80. 
'*  Weening  to  find  him  there,  he  swifter  plied 

His  golden  wings ;  there  too  he  surely  thought 

Fair  Peace  to  soe  with  Quiet  at  her  side, 

And  Charity  abiding  still :  chance  taught 

Him  to  a  cloistered  pile  his  course  to  guide 

The  which  for  Silence,  friendship  never  sought ; 

There,  asking  for  him,  he  this  answer  heard : 

*  All  that  of  him  now  dwells  here  is  the  word.' 
81 
"  Nor  Piety  nor  Quiet  meets  his  gaze, 

Nor  Love  nor  Peace  there,  nor  Humility ; 

Truly  they  dwelt  there  once  in  bygone  days. 

Then  chased  them  out  Wrath,  Avarice,  Gluttony, 

Pride,  Cruelty,  Sloth,  Envy :  in  amaze 

The  Angel  stands  so  great  a  change  to  see ; 

And  while  that  hideous  squadron  in  review 

He  passed,  ho  'mongst  them  Discord  also  knew. 
82. 
'*  Her  whom  the  Eternal  Father  bade  him  find 

Next  after  Silence ;  seeking  whom  the  road 

By  dark  Avernus  he  had  tracked  in  mind, 

Deeming  that  she  amid  the  damned  abode ; 

In  this  new  hell  instead  he  found  her  shrined 

'Hid  mass  and  holy  office  ill-bestowed : 

Believe  who  can  ?  to  Michael  it  seems  strange 

To  find  whom  seeking  he  thought  far  to  range. 
88. 
'*  He  knew  her  by  her  hundred-coloured  dress, 

Fashioned  of  stripes  unequal,  infinite ; 

Her  covering  now,  anon  by  step  or  stress 

Of  wind  laid  open,  unsewn,  gaping  quite ; 

Her  hairs,  some  gold,  some  silver,  black  this  tress, 

That  grey,  seemed  all  among  themselves  to  fight ; 

Some  plaited,  some  by  ribbon  bound,  good  store 

Streamed  on  her  shoulders,  some  her  breast  fell  o'er. 
-^  84. 
"  She  had  her  bosom  full  and  eke  her  hands 

With  procurations  and  with  premonitions, 

loqairies,  and  great  packets  tied  with  bands 

Of  glosses,  consults,  legal  expositions ; 
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Through  which  the  worldly  wealth  of  poor  men  standi 
Safe  in  no  town  from  ceaseless  subdivisions ; 
Behind)  before,  each  side  of  her,  like  flics, 
Swarmed  Proctors,  Advocates,  and  Notaries.** 
Michael    calls    Discord    and    sends    cord  answers  that  she   never  saw 
her  to  stir  up  strife  among  the  Sa-    him,   but  that  her  comrade   Fraud 
racens ;  but  nrst  ho  asks  her  if  she    has  been  in  his  company,  and  majr 
knows  where  he  can  find  the  other    know   where    he    Hycs.     Fraud    is 
object  of  his  search,  Silence.    Dis-    thus  described : — 

87. 
"  Pleasing  her  face,  and  decent  her  attire, 
Humble  hor  glance,  and  her  deportment  grave,  ^ 

So  lowly,  kind  her  speech,  ye  might  admire 
That  Angel  who  the  salutation  gave ; 
All  else  deformed  and  hideous  ;  but  the  liar 
Her  uglier  parts  concealed  beneath  the  wave 
Of  garment  long  and  wide,  and  *neath  its  fold 
A  poisoned  knife  was  ever  In  her  hold. 
88. 
"  Of  her  the  Angel  questioneth  what  way 
Silence  to  find  behovcth  him  to  take; 
Said  Fraud :  *  Elsewhere  and  here  in  earlier  day 
Amid  the  virtues  was  he  used  to  make 
His  home  with  Benedict  in  abbeys  grey, 
And  new,  nor  yet  £lijah*s  rule  forsake : 
And  in  the  schools  full  many  an  hour  to  pass 
In  days  of  Archyte  and  Pythagoras. 
89. 
**  *  But  in  right  path  his  footsteps  to  retain 
Are  here  nor  sages  nor  yet  saints :  and  he 
To  various  wickedness  has  gone  amain 
From  ways  he  used  to  walk  of  honesty. 
First  went  he  out  by  night  with  lovers  vain, 
And  next  with  thieves  to  work  each  villany ; 
In  Treason*s  haunts  he  often  doth  abide — 
Nay,  I  have  marked  him  e*en  by  Hurdcr*s  side  I 
90. 
*'  *  With  coiners  of  false  money  in  some  nook 
Obscure,  his  custom  is  to  make  repair ; 
His  homo,  his  company,  so  oft  forsook 
For  new — to  find  him  lucky  chance  it  were. 
Yet  have  I  hope  to  teach  thee  how  to  look 
For  him  ;  at  midnight  if  thou  take  due  care 
To  reach  the  house  of  Sleep,  discovered 
He  needs  must  be,  since  there  he  makes  his  bed.*  * 

*  Oriando  Furioso,*  canto  xiv. 
The  Angel  finds  Silence,   and  by    caught  by  her  taskmaster  in  the  87th 
his  aid  guides    the   reinforcements    canto,   neglecting  it  for  a  yet  more 
safe  to  Paris.    Discord  docs  her  ap-    congenial  task: — 
pointed  work  for  a  season ;  but  is 

37. 
*\ITnto  that  monastery,  where  he  first 
Got  sight  of  Discord,  on  swift  pinion  hieing, 
He  fouud  her  seated  in  its  chapter  cursed, 
Her  arts  amid  its  new  elections  pljing, 
Rejoicing  as  she  saw  good  things  used  worst, 
The  brethren's  missals  at  their  heads  sent  flying. 
The  Angel  caught  her  by  the  hair,  and  blows 
And  kicks  he  dealt  to  her  without  repose. 
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88. 
*'  And  then  the  handle  of  a  cross  he  brake 
Upon  her  back  and  arms,  and  eke  her  head. 
*  Mercy  !*  cried  loud  the  wretch ;  and,  as  she  spake,  * 
Embraced  the  hearenly  Nunoio*s  knees  with  dread. 
Her  Michael  left  not  till  he  saw  her  take 
Flight  to  the  King  of  Afrio*8  camp ;  thus  sped, 
He  warned  her :  *•  Look  for  direr  fate  designed  thee, 
If  o'er  again  without  that  camp  I  find  thee.* " 

*•  Orlando  Furioso,*  canto  zztU. 


Now  we  must  call  this  an  admir- 
able allegory,  thoroughly  well  sus- 
tained. Unquestionably,  Spenser 
found  it  a  most  instructive  model. 
What  can  be  cleverer  than  its  per- 
sonification of  Discord  and  Fraud  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  an  instance 
of  more  pungent  satire  than  that 
implied  on  the  degenerate  monks 
of  Ariosto^s  day,  by  his  significant 
exclusion  of  silence  from  their 
monasteries ;  and  by  Discord^s 
permanent  abode  in  &at  convent 
which  she  is  so  loath  to  leave  and 
so  eager  to  return  to  ? — ^But,  return- 
ing to  the  subject  of  our  present 
in<juiry,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
religious  aspect  of  this  allegory  ? 
Is  there  any  reverence  of  tone  in 
the  whole  passage  proving  that 
Ariosto  wrote  it  with  serious  belief 
in  divine  and  angelic  interposi- 
tions? To  my  mind,  their  intro- 
duction reads  like  a  mere  attempt 
to  vary  what  is  technically  called 
the  machinery  of  the  poem, — ^re- 
placing for  a  while  the  agency  of 
good  and  evil  fiiiries,  of  enchanters 
and  their  works,  by  aid  of  a  higher 
nature ;  but  not  a  whit  more  effec- 
tual, and  treated  of  in  a  spirit  of 
•  no  more  reverent  credence,  than 
theirs.  I  am  far  from  thinking  a 
poem  profane  because  it  satirises 
monks.  The  worst  of  all  ways  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  true  re- 
ligion, is  to  insist  on  defending  the 
faults  of  the  so-called  religious. 
But  when  I  find  that  Ariosto  de- 
picts the  Deity  as  seemingly  aroused 
by  the  importunity  of  mortals  to 
give  a  command,  of  the  fulfilment 
or  non-fulfilment  of  which  he  takes 
no  further  heed — when  I  find  that 
he  represents   **  Michael   the  arch- 


angel," the  especial  guardian  of  the 
Church,  as  wholly  ignorant  of  what 
goes  on  in  her  sacred  buildings — I 
cannot  help  seeing  that  he  is  only  set- 
ting before  us  the  old  gods  of  Olym- 
pus, and  Hermes  their  messenger 
under  new  names.  Most  of  all,  when 
in  the  two  last  stanzas  St.  Michael 
boxes  Discord^s  ears,  and  conducts 
himself  after  a  fashion  so  altogether 
undignified  and  unangelic,  we  may 
surely  be  excused  for  taking  a 
second  look  to  see  whether  we 
have  not  been  reading  by  mistake 
the  exploits  of  an  evil  angel  ?  Alas, 
we  exclaim,  for  the  change  wrought 
by  two  centuries  since  Dante  1 
Where  be  those  glorious  angels 
who  move  in  their  unearthly  gran- 
deur so  majestically  through  the 
Divina  Commedia  f  fie  before 
whom,  advancing  over  Styx,  the 
evil  spirits  fled ;  at  whose  touch 
the  gates  of  Dis  fiew  open  ?  Or  he, 
that  "Bird  of  God,"  with  whose 
white  wings  for  sails  the  mystic 
bark,  with  its  freight  of  souls,  flew, 
across  Ocean  to  the  far  Purgatorial 
shore?  So  rapid  was  the  decay  of 
thought  in  all  its  noblest  elements 
in  Italy.  Spenser's  theory  of  guar- 
dian angels,*  as  expressed  in  the 
best-known  passage  in  his  poem 
—  a  theory  not  borrowed  fi-om 
Ariosto,  not  even  from  Dante, 
but  from  a  yet  higher  source,  the 
Holy  Scriptures — is  a  very  different 
one. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the 
consideration  of  that  allegory  which, 
concluding  all  that  is  left  to  us' of 
the  *  Fairy  Queen,'  forms  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  that  great  poem.  The 
two  cantos  which  contain  it  are  a 
fragment  of   a  lost  book  on  Con. 


*  See  '  Fau7  Queen,*  book  ii  canto  8,  stanzas  1,  2. 
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stancy.  Their  aim  is  to  teach  ub 
the  subjection  of  all  earthly  things 
to  change,  and  the  predestined  end 
to  which  "all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life  *'  are 
(landing.  Spenser  has  chosen  to 
clothe  this  idea  in  forms  borrowed 
from  Greek  mythology ;  his  use 
of  which,  though  lacking  the 
exact  scholarship  and  classical  cor- 
rectness of  Milton,  has  yet,  espe- 
cially in  these  cantos,   a  grandeur 


peculiarly  its  own.  The  chief 
personage  in  his  allegory  is  Muta- 
bility or  Change,  one  of  those 
mighty  Titans  who  strive  to  wrest 
Jove*s  empire  from  him.  Her  first 
attempt  to  gain  dominion  is  made 
on  earth,  and  proves  successful ;  so 
that  earthly  things,  at  the  first  good, 
perfect,  and  immortal,  become  un- 
der her  sway  subject  to  evil  and  to 
death.  The  poet  records  this,  ex- 
claiming— 


"  0  piteous  work  of  Mutabilitj ! 
By  which  we  all  are  subject  to  that  curse. 
And  death  instead  of  life  have  sucked  from  our  nurse.*' 

*■  Fairy  Queen/  book  vii.  canto  6,  stanza  6. 


Growing  bolder  by  success,  Change 
next  aims  at  sovereignty  over  hea- 
venly things.  Of  these  she  first 
attempts  the  moon,  where  she 
boldly  mounts,  and  bids  Cynthia 
relinquish  to  her  the  guidance  of 
her  chariot.  Her  demand  is  indig- 
nantly refiised;  and  the  conflict 
whiok  ensues  between  the  two  god- 
desses produces  an  eclipse  which, 
darkening  the  face  of  nature,  dis- 
quiets the  hearts  not  only  of  men 
but  gods.  Mercury  is  sent  down 
bv  Jupiter  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance ;  but  the  Titancss  shows 
him  no  respect,  and  declares  her 
purpose  to  seize  the  throne  of  Jove 
himself,  and  rule  thenceforth  over 
gods  as  well  as  men.  In  prosecu- 
tion of  this  claim  she  ascends  forth- 


with to  the  highest  heavens,  and 
prefers  it  boldly  before  Jove  him- 
self. The  god  hears  her,  and  grasps 
his  thunderbolt,  but  forbears  to 
hurl  it  after  a  glance  at  her  lovely 
face.  "  Such  sway  doth  beauty 
even  in  heaven  bear.**  He  hears 
mildly  her  appeal  from  his  adverse 
decision  to  ^at  she  styles  the 
higher  tribunal  of  the  great  and 
awful  goddess  Nature ;  and  ho 
does  not  disallow  it  There- 
upon the  scene  changes  to  earth, 
where  the  gods  are  assembled  to 
hear  the  arbitrator's  decision,  up- 
on fair  Arlo  Hill  (near  Spenser's 
Irish  home),  of  whose  beauty  he 
here  makes  affectionate  mention. 
Mutability  boldly  pleads  her  cause 
before 


**  This  great-grandmother  of  all  creatures  bred, 
Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld ; 
Still  moving,  yet  unmovid  from  her  sted ; 
Unseen  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld." 


Her  first  object  is  to  prove  that 
the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air, 
and  fire,  are  all  her  subjects;  this 
she  does  by  showing  that  they 
are  each  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
change;  and  therefore,  she  argues, 
tbiB  claims  of  Neptune,  Juno,  &c.,  to 
rule  over  them  are  evidently  false. 
She  next  desires  Nature  to  call  the 
Seasons  and  Months  as  witnesses  to 
the  wide  extent  of  her  sway.  They 
appear  according  to  her  wish.    First 


Spripg,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Whi- 
ter, each  with  suitable  garb  and 
emblems.  Then  the  Months,  each 
with  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  that  be- 
longs to  it;  March  leads  the  pro- 
cession and  February  closes  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  redconing.  When 
this  world-famous  band  of  wit- 
nesses has  gone  by  (none  of  Spen- 
ser's descriptions  is,  or  deserves  to 
be,  bettor  known) — 


"  There  came  the  Day  and  Night, 
Riding  together  both  with  equal  pace, 
Th'  one  a  palfrey  black,  the  other  white.** 
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Next    come    ^'The    Hours,    fair   nesses  of  all    present    themselTeg, 
daughters  of  high  Jove;**  and  after   Life  and  Death  : — 
them  the  tiro  most  important  wit- 

XLvr. 
**  And  afler  all  came  Life,  and  lastly  Death : 
Death  with  most  grim  and  griesly  visage  seen, 
*f  et  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath ; 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  ween, 
Unbodied,  unsouled,  unheard,  unseen.'* 

When  this  last  and  most  awful  .She  argues  that  the  moon's  changes, 
witness  has  gone  by,  Mutability  de-  the  changes  of  the  planets  and  their 
mands  of  Nature  whether  she  has  influences,  prove  their  presiding 
not  succeeded  in  making  good  her  deities  her  subjects.  Jove  himself 
first  claim  —  that  to  undisputed  she  goes  on  to  say,  was  horn  as  Ore- 
sovereignty  over  earth.  Jove  makes  tan  legends  tell  us ;  and  whatso- 
answer  to  this,  that  Time  indeed  ever  has  had  a  beginning,  and  so 
changes  all  earthly  things,  but  is  undergone  the  change  from  not  be- 
'  himself  subject  to  the  gods,  who,  ing  to  being,  is  born  the  subject  of 
thus  ruling  over  Time,  rule  Change  Mutability.  The  four  last  stanzas 
herself.  Change  replies  to  this  by  of  the  7th  canto  contain  the  end 
an  absolute  denial,  and  proceeds  to  of  the  Titaness*s  speech,  and  Na- 
declare  the  subjection  of  the  gods  ture*s  final  award : — 
themselves  to  her  resistless  might 

LVL 

"  *  Then  since  within  this  wide  great  vniverse 
Nothing  doth  firm  and  permanent  appear, 
But  all  things  lost  and  turned  hj  transverse : 
What  then  should  let,  but  I  aloft  should  rear 
My  trophy,  and  from  all  the  triumph  bear? 
Now  judge  then  ( 0  thou  greatest  goddess  true  I) 
According  as  thyself  dost  see  and  hear. 
And  unto  me  addoom  that  is  my  due ; 
That  is  the  rule  of  all,  all  being  ruled  by  you.' 

LVIL 

*'  So  having  ended,  olence  long  ensued, 
Ne  Nature  to  or  fro  spake  for  a  space. 
But  with  firm  eyes  affixed,  the  ground  still  viewed. 
Meanwhile  all  creatures,  looking  in  her  flAce, 
Expecting  th'  end  of  ^s  so  doubtful  case. 
Did  hang  in  long  suspense  what  would  ensue, 
To  whe^er  side  should  fall  the  sovereign  place.  , 

At  length  she,  looking  up  with  cheerfiu  view, 
The  silence  brake,  and  gave  her  doom  in  speeches  few : 

LVIII. 

"  *I  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  said. 
And  find  that  all  things  steadfastness  do  hate 
And  changed  be :  yet  being  rightly  weighed, 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate, 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate ; 
And  turning  to  themselves  at  length  again, 
Do  work  their  own  perfection  so  by  fate : 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  reign ; 
But  they  reign  over  Change,  and  do  their  states  maintain. 

LIX. 

**  *  Cease  therefore,  daughter,  further  to  aspire, 
And  thee  content  thus  to  be  ruled  by  me : 
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For  thy  decay  thou  seek^st  by  thy  desire ; 

But  time  shali  come  that  all  shall  changed  be, 

And  from  thenceforth  none  no  more  caange  shall  see.* 

So  was  the  Titaness  put  down  and  whist, 

And  Jove  confirmed  in  hia  imperial  see. 

Then  was  that  whole  assembly  qnite  dismist, 

And  Nature's  self  did  vanish  whither  no  man  wist.** 

'  Fairy  Queen/  book  xtf-  caoto  7. 


Tho  canto  closes  with  the  break- 
ing-up  of  that  august  assembly ;  but 
the  mournful  truth  which  it  has 
illustrated  with  such  varied  beauty^f 
that  "the  creature"  has  been 
'^inade     subject     to    vanity,"    and 


also  Ni^ture*8  augury  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ^*hope"  in  which  it  was 
so  subjected,  were  designed  to  be 
echoed  in  clearer  strains  In  the  suc- 
ceeding canto.  These  two  stanzas 
were  intended  to  commence  it: — 


"  When  I  bethink  me  on  that  speech  wfaylear, 
Of  Mutability,  and  well  it  weigh ; 
Me  seems,  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 
Of  the  heaven's  rule,  yet  very  sooth  to  say 
In  all  things  else  she  bears  the  greatest  sway. 
Which  makes  me  loathe  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 
And  love  of  things  so  vain  to  cast  away ; 
Whose  fiowering  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle, 
Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle. 


*'  Then  *ghi  I  think  on  that  which  Kiature  said 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  Change  shall  be, 
But  steadfast  rest  of  all  things  firmly  stayed 
Upon  the  pillours  of  eternity, 
That  is  contrair  to  Mutability. 
For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  Change  delight : 
But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabhaoth  hight  : 
0  that  great  Sabbaoth  God,  graunt  me  that  Sabhaoth  sight.** 

*  Fairy  Queen,'  book  viil  canto  8  (imperfect). 


And  with  these  two  stanzas  a 
mightier  will  than  ours  has  chosen 
that  Spenser's  great  work  should 
end.  They  are  to  us  the  last  of 
the  *  Fairy  Queen.' 

My  extracts  from  this  greatest  of 
Spenser's  allegories  have  been  ne- 
cessarily brief.  To  do  it  justice,  it 
should  be  read  as  a  whole.  It  is 
throughout  magnificent ;  almost 
Homeric  in  its  combined  sublimity 
and  simplicity.  Its  wealth  of  ima- 
ginative riches  is,  even  for  Spenser, 
astonishing;  doubly  so,  when  we 
recollect  the  prodigal  variety  of  the 
descriptions  he  has  scattered  with 
lavish  band  through  the  preceding 
books.  The  germ  of  one  of  the 
grandest  things  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, Milton's  Death,  is  discern- 
ible  in    the  46th    stanza,    so  sub- 


lime in  its  spectral  terrors. — Above 
all,  how  marked  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  allegory  and  Ariosto's! 
Who  can  compare  the  two  without 
feeling  convinced  that  if  the  dust 
which  now  sleeps  in  the  Benedic- 
tine Church  at  Ferrara  once  en- 
shrined the  richest  fancy  that  ever 
endowed  a  poet,  a  yet  deeper  sense 
of  beauty  thrilled  the  brain,  and 
far  nobler  pulsations  sirred  the 
heart,  which  He  awaiting  the  re- 
surrection in  our  great  West  Miruter^ 
beneath  Spensers  simple  tomb! 
We  saw  how  Ariosto,  m  hU  alle- 
gory, dealt  with  the  holiest  names 
in  a  thoroughly  pagan  spirit  We 
have  now  seen  Spenser  produce  one 
far  nobler  by  an  exactly  reversed 
process.  From  its  proposed  sub- 
ject, we  might  have  expected  only 
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to  find  in  it  the  commonplaces  of 
heathen  poets  on  the  changeful  and 
disappointing  character  Of  earthly- 
things,  cast  by  genius  into  a  new 
and  striking  shape.  But  Spenser  is 
not  content  with  doing  this ;  nor 
does  he  cease  until  he  has  let  in 
a  radiance  borrowed  from  revelation 
upon  the  ever-shifting  forms  and 
ruins  of  Time.  Ariosto  lays  the  foun- 
dations of  hi$  allegory  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  and  yet  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  producing  any  religious  im- 
pression on  his  reader's  mind.  Spen- 
ser lays  hU  on  the  fabled  Olympus, 
but  stays  not  till,  having  extracted 
deep  truths  from  the  lips  of  its  in- 
habitants, he  can  end  it  by  echo- 
ing the  lofty  strains,  in  which  pro- 
phets and  apostles  bid  us  look  for- 
ward to  '^  the  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God." 

And  how  noble  those  two  con- 
cluding stanzas  are  in  themselves  I 
Could  even  Spenser's  genius  have 
devised  a  fitter  close  for  his  great 
poem?  How  well  the  lament  of 
the  first  over  the  fictting  nature  of 
earthly  joys  (uttered  doubtless  fi*om 
the  bitter  depths  of  its  author's 
own  experience)  befits  the  last  lines 
of  a  poem  which  has  all  along 
treated  "the  glories  of  our  birth 
and  state"  as  "shadows"  of  better 


and  more  "  substantial  things  "  than 
themselves!  And  how  magnificent 
is  the  Sursum  Corda  of  the  second  I 
composed,  it  might  seem,  firesh  fi'om 
the  perusal  of  St.  Augustine's  noble 
commentary  on  the  opening  verses 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 
How  does  it  stir  our  hearts  by  its- 
solemn  harmonies,  as  it  calls  us  to 
avert  our  eyes  fi-om  the  fading 
glories  of  earth,  that  we  may  fix 
them  steadfastly  on  the  brightening 
splendours  of  "  the  day  of  restitution 
of  all  things  I" 

Thinking  of  these  two  stanzas, 
and  of  all  the  others  which  have 
been,  like  them,  witnessing  to  us 
the  religious  superiority  of  Spen- 
ser's England  over  Ariosto's  Italy; 
who  would  not  earnestly  hope  that 
they  express,  not  alone  the  faith 
of  the  age  in  which  their  writer 
flourished,  but  the  unfeigned  con- 
fession also  of  the  faith  which 
filled  his  own  heart?  that  so  his 
Master,  cutting  short  his  beautifiil 
poem  at  the  line  in  which  he  so 
earnestly  supplicates  a  share  in 
the  true  rest  of  the  people  of  God, 
may  seem  to  have  signified  ,  His 
gracious  acceptance  of  his  pray- 
er, by  reserving  it  for  Himself  to 
add  unto  it  the  last  Amen:  so  be 
it. 
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OBKERAL     LA.MORICISRB. 


Shortlt  after  a  great  ndtional 
burial  such  as  that  which  we  have 
80  recently  seen;  after  putting  our 
final  seal — be  it  of  unlimited  ap- 
plause, or  of  blame,  or  of  the  many 
shades  of  public  judgment  which 
lie  between  the  two— to  the  long 
career  of  an  .English  statesman, 
there  is  a  singular  interest  and  sense 
of  contrast  m  looking  across  the 
Channel,  where  our  neighbours  have 
been  recording  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way  the  end  of  a  very  different 
man.  We  have  lost  many  ourselves 
within  late  years  whose  graves 
closed  over  disappointed  hopes  and 
an  unfulfilled  career,  and  w^hose 
loss  called  forth  a  regret  more  bit- 
ter and  painful  than  could  attend 
to  his  last  resting-place  the  most 
illustrious  old  man,  whose  life,  how- 
ever valuable,  had  been  fully  lived 
out,  and  must  by  necessity  have 
come  to  a  speedy  end. .  But  we 
have  never  mourned  over  our  dead 
leaders  as  they  have  been  mourn- 
ing in  France  over  the  illustrious 
soldier  whose  name  has  just  been 
added  to  those  of  the  heroes  dead, 
and  for  whom  mass  has  been  sung 
and  prayers  said,  not  only  in  his 
Breton  province  of  chivalry,  but 
amid  the  din  of  Paris  and  over  all 
the  breadth  of  France.  The  very 
masses  and  prayers  have  been  tinged 
with  a  sad  and  burning  indignation 
which  has  no  parallel  among  our 
mourning.  It  is  as  if  the  old 
France  of  the  past  generations  were 
making  through  all  those  deep 
Gregorian  notes  her  cry  and  ap- 
peal, "O  Lord!  how  long?"  By 
her  side,  it  is  true,  the  other 
France,  who  is  her  daughter,  takea 
^^  her  pleasure  as  usual,  and  gives 
little  heed  to  the  funeral  proces- 
sion; but  to  the  spectators  it  is 
always  the  tragedy  that  has  the 
deepest  interest  The  object  of 
this  grief  is  not  a  man  so  well 
known  or  understood  in  England 
as  to  make  the  wail  over  his  grave 


comprehensible  at  the  first  glance. 
>Vith  that  cruel  injustice  which 
guides  contemporary  opinion,  it  is 
the  unhappy  failure  of  Gastelfidar- 
do  which  is  most  distinctly  asso- 
ciated among  ourselves  with  the 
dead  GeneraTs  name;  and  we  are 
little  disposed  to  make  of  that  un- 
fortunate mistake  a  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  our  readers.  Had 
King  Arthur  himself  risen  out  of 
the  Breton  wilds,  where  they  say 
he  is  one  day  to  reappear,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pope^s 
army  and  do  desperate,  impossible 
battle  for  his  fallmg  throne,  Eng- 
land would  find  it  di£Bcult  to  put 
her  faith  any  longer  even  in  the 
blameless  king.  To  make  it  appa- 
rent that  by  accepting  such  a  com- 
mand Lamoricidrc  showed  himself 
capable  of  %n  almost  incredible 
magnanimity  and  self-devotion,  is 
very  possible,  and  will,  we  trust, 
be  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the 
following  pages;  but  to  ask  admi- 
ration for  the  extraordinary  sacri- 
fice in  any  other  point  of  view 
than  because  it  was  a  sacrifice — an 
unprecedented  offering  made  to  his 
faith  and  his  honour — is  altogether 
beyond  our  intentions.  That  he 
did  think  it  his  duty  is  a  fact 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
any  more  than  there  is  on  the  cor- 
responding fact,  that  such  a  man 
as  M.  de  Montalembert  regards  it 
as  the  crowning  glory  of  Lamo- 
rici^re's  soldierly  and  noble  life. 
These  are  mysteries  which,  per- 
haps, a  mind  bom,  by  good  or  evil 
fortune,  Protestant,  will  never  be 
able  to  fathom.  But  granting  a 
motive  inexplicable  and  beyond  our 
grasp,  noble  devotion  and  magnani- 
mous self-sacrifice  are  comprehen- 
sible to  every  creature  that  has  a 
heart  and  knows  virtue  even  by 
sight.  He  was  not  of  the  fashion 
of  our  heroes,  nor  were  his  im- 
pulses and  guiding  principles  like 
oiu^s.     Yet  to  glance  at  die  life  of 
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General  de  la  Moricidre,  now  that 
he  is  dead,  and  can  do  nothing  more 
to  diminish  or  to  augment  his  fame, 
is  like  going  hack  to  the  time  of 
the  Bayards  or  of  the  earlier  pure 
Crusaders  —  to  the  days,  if  such 
days  ever  were  except  in  dreams, 
when  loYe  and  honour  stood  high 
above  lifo  and  happiness,  and  a 
man  was  ready  to  undergo  the  loss 
of  all  things,  akd  even  of  outward 
honour  its^f,  for  truth  and  honotir^s 
sake. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  man  for  whom  Brittany  and 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  and  all 
their  scattered  dependencies,  are 
mourning,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  eloquent  and  striking  tri- 
bute to  his  friend^s  memory  which 
has  iust  been  published  by  M. 
de  Montalembert.'*'  Nobody  could 
know  better  nor  understand  more 
completely  at  once  the  man  and 
the  manner  of  man — no  one  could 
enter  more  warmly  into  the  hum- 
bled pride  and  checked  activity  of 
such  an  existence — for  these  are 
vicissitudes  which  he  himself  has 
shared.  Putting  aside  those  special 
humiliations  and  sufferings  to  which 
a  fervent  Catholic  may  have  been  of 
late  subjected,  and  which  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  understand,  there 
remain  many  real  and  terrible  hard- 
ships which  we  can  very  well  under- 
stand, and  in  which  the  writer  of 
this  brief  bi(^raphy  was  as  much 
bvolved  as  he  whose  sufferings  are 
DOW  ended.  Both  were  banished, 
is  if  in  a  moment,  from  the  posi- 
tion to  which  they  had  a  double 
right ;  both  were  silenced  (so  Ceu: 
as  in  respect  to  one  of  them  that 
was  possible)  and  put  aside  in  the 
flower  of  their  age;  at  the  fullest 
and  most  yigorous  moment  of  their 
eiistence,  both  were  sent  away  to 
the  inactivity  of  that  dim  domestic 
life  iif  the  shade,  which,  even  as 
we  deify  it  in  England,  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  full  and 
worthy  life  which  a  man  ought  to 
live  for  his  country  and  generation. 


Both  accepted  the  blight,  finding 
it  impossible  to  "say  the  word, 
the  single  word,"  as  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  indignantly  says,  which 
might  have  brought  them  back  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  their 
earlier  days.  One  of  the  men  so 
wonderfully  displaced  and  super- 
seded has  died  and  finished  his 
career  ;  and  no  man  more  fitly  than 
another  of  the  number  can  tell 
the  story  of  that  great  misfortune 
with  which  his  own  life  is  clouded. 
M.  de  Montalcmbert,  we  trust,  has 
vet  many  brilliant  years  before 
him,  and  may  still,  it  is  possible, 
live  to  see  better  days ;  but  there 
is  in  his  voice,  as  it  sounds  over  the 
grave  of  his  friend,  a  something 
more  than  grief;  an  indignation 
tragic  and  bitter,  a  sense  of  suf- 
fering and  wrong,  which  thrills 
through  every  word  he -says,  and 
represents  a  state  of  feeling  to 
which,  fortunately,  we  have  no 
equivalent  in  England.  He  tells 
his  brief  story  with  the  fire  and 
haste  of  a  man  whose  voice  is 
choked,  yet  forced  into  utterance 
by  sorrow  mingled  with  that  gene- 
rous rage  which  can  scarcely  tole- 
rate the  harm  it  has  to  witness  and 
record.  Impartiality  perhaps  is  not 
to  be  look^  for  in  such  a  narra- 
tive— ^if,  indeed,  it  is  anywhere  to 
be  looked  for ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  we  have  no  vrish  for  im- 
partiality, since  the  case  and  sen- 
timents of  the  living  appeal  as 
strongly  to  our  interest  as  those  of 
the  dead. 

It  is  with  the  following  touching 
recapitulation  of  the  glories  of  the 
last  political  generation  of  French- 
men that  M.  de  Montalembert  be- 
gins:— 

"  It  is  the  sad  fate  of  those  who  sur- 
vive their  geueration,  while  at  the  same 
time  surviving  themselves,  to  have  to 
speak  over  the  graves  of  friends,  com-  V 
panions,  and  leaders  who  have  had  the 
happiness  of  leaving  this  world  the  first. 
Reduced  to  envy  the  fate  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  they  yield  to  the  temp- 


*  Le  G^n6ral  de  la  Morici^re.    Par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert    Paris :  1866. 
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t&tion  of  cheating  their  regret  bj  put- 
ting together  their  recollections ;  and 
\iX  thus  attempting  to  solace  their  own 
grief,  imagine,  perhaps  without  reason, 
that  they  have  something  to  teach  to 
their  forgetful  contemporaries,  or  te  an 
ludifTcrent  posterity. 

"The  distinguished  men  who  date 
from  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, 
already  begin  to  be  decimated  by  deatL 
And  death,  even  while  striking  them 
with  a  premature  blow,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  those  glAs  which  God  had 
lavislied  upon  them,  has  often  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  disgrace  or  retirement  of  so 
long  standing  that  the  world  has  been 
naturally  led  to  look  upon  them  as  al- 
ready belonging  to  history.  Their  aus- 
tere and  melancholy  destiny,  aggravated 
by  the  inconstancy  of  their  country,  at 
least  may  serve  to  reveal  them  in  fuller 
perspective  to  our  regard.  What  could 
be  more  unlike  the  present  age  in  which 
we  live,  than  those  first  splendid  years 
of  the  constitutional  kingdom  in  wtiich 
Leon  de  la  Moricidre  was  revealed  to 
France  and  to  glory  t  An  entire  genera- 
tion, powerful  and  free,  delivered  from 
military  despotism  and  imperial  tyranny, 
educated  or  perfected  by  the  liberal  and 
loyal  rule  of  the  Restoration,  was  then  In 
full  Tigour  and  flower.  A  constellation  of 
eminent  men,  of  original  talents  and  pop- 
ular reputation,  appeared  at  the  bead  of 
all  the  great  developments  of  national  in- 
telligence. The  first  condition  of  life  for 
a  people  free,  and  master  of  its  own  des- 
tinies, was  thus  accomplished.  It  was  gOT- 
f  med  or  represented  by  its  most  eminent 
I  len.  All  its  living  forces,  its  real  neces- 
si  ies  and  legitimate  interests,  were  rcpre- 
seuted  by  leaders  of  incontestable  superi- 
ority. The  names  of  Cassimir  Perier, 
Royer-Collard,  M0I6,  Berryer,  Guizot, 
Thiers,  Broglie,  Fitz-James,  Br6z6-Noail- 
les,  Odillon  Barrot,  Yillemain,  Cousin, 
Dufaure,  gave  to  the  struggles  of  the  tri- 
bune and  the  self-government  of  the  coun- 
try a  lustre  which  had  never  been  sur- 
passed even  in  ITSO.  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  gave  to  French 
poetry  a  new  and  indestructible  develop- 
ment. Ary  Scheffer,  Delaroche,  Dela- 
croix, Flandrin,  Bellini,  Meyerbeer,  in 
the  arts — Cuvier,  Biot,  Th^nard,  Arago, 
Cauchy,  in  the  sciences — Augustin  Thier- 
ry, Michelet,  Tocqueville,  in  political  his- 
tory and  philosophy— opened  up  new 
paths  into  which  pressed  the  ardent  youth 
of  the  nation.  And  Laoordaire  and  Ra- 
vignan  once  more  surrounded  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  with  a  glory  of  eloquence  and 


popularity  unknown  since  the  days  of 
Bossuet.  It  may  be  asked  if  such  an  out- 
burst of  political,  intellectual,  and  moral 
life,  was  accompanied  by  a  similar  de* 
velopment  of  military  genius ;  or  if  this 
civic  glory  did  not  intenere  with  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  fame  of  arms.  To 
this  doubt  the  army  of  Africa  took  care 
to  answer.  In  its  ranks,  a  new  generation 
began  to  disclose  itself^  of  which  every 
day  and  every  year  increased  the  renown. 
The  true  soldiers  of*  free  and  liberal 
France  were  found.  She  learned  to  sa> 
lute  with  trust  and'  admiration  a  new 
lincagS  of  warriors,  as  chivalrous  and 
dauntless  as  the  bravest  among  their 
fathers,  and  adorned  with  virtues  too 
often  unknown  to  the  soldiers  of  old — 
modest  and  austere  goodness,  civic  virtues 
which  were  the  honour  and  salvation  of 
the  country  in  the  day  of  social  danger. 
The  illustrious  Changamier  alone  remains 
of  that  glorious  phalanx  to  receive  here 
the  homage  of  our  gratitude.  Of  bis  noble 
companions,  some,  like  Damesme,  N^- 
ricr,  Duvivier,  and  Br^a,  fell  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  1848,  that  France  might  re- 
main a  civilised  country ;  others  and  these 
still  more  illustrious — Cavaignac,  Bedeao, 
Lamorici^rc — have  died  one  by  one  pre- 
maturely and  in  obscurity,  rendered  use- 
less by  a  pitiless  destiny  to  the  country 
they  bad  saved.  At  such  a  thought  the 
heart  aches,  and  assuredly  it  does  no 
honour  to  our  times." 

It  is  little  wonder  if  a  survivor, 
himself  suffering  from  the  same 
pitiless  destiny,  should  feel  that  the 
survey  goes  to  his  heart.  Whether, 
in  presence  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  France,  any- 
thing else  was  possible,  is  another 
question.  But  it  is  hard  to  stand 
by  and  see  other  men  doing  badly 
what  one  knows  one  could  do  well ; 
and  harder  still  to  have  bled  and 
struggled,  and  given  the  best  years 
of  life,  for  a  country,  and  then  to 
find  her  back  turned  upon  us,  and 
her  authority  given  over  into  other 
hands,  and  mean  men  put  into  our 
empty  places.  Nor  is  it  any  con- 
solation, but  the  keenest  aggrava- 
tion, to  know  that  France  herself 
has  been  the  author  of  the  change, 
and  is  satisfied  with  it  If  it  was 
the  mere  dead  force  of  despotism 
which  ground  her  down  and  re- 
pressed her  real  desires,  the  situa- 
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tion  would  at  once  be  more  bear-  course  was  as  brilliant  and  success- 
able  and  more  hopeful.  But  the  ful  as  any  young  soldier  could  have 
worst  of  it  is,  that  France  herself  dreamed.  At  thirty-four  he  was 
has  done  it,  and  likes  it,  and  is,  on  maTechal-de-camp^  at  thirty-seven 
the  whole,  pleased  to  find  herself  lieutenant-general,  at  thirty-nine 
disembarrassed  of  ces  gens-la — de-  for  a  time  governor-general  of  Al- 
mocracy  having,  according  to  M.  de  geria.  It  was  he  who  formed  and 
Montalembcrt,  a  still  greater  detes-  led  4o  fame  the  Zouaves  of  whom  so 
tation  of  superiority  acquired  by  much  has  been  since  heard,  and  who 
genius,  than  of  the  less  humbling  finally  succeeded  in  subduing  Abd- 
pre-eminence  of  rank — which  is  a  el-Kader,  whom  he  was  fated  after- 
dreadful  sort  of  suggestion,  yet  one  wards,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  to 
which  unfortunately  seems  V>  have  see  the  visitor  and  favourite  of 
some  foundation  to  support  it  The  Paris,  caressed  and  feasted,  while 
Dae  de  Morny  was  buried  by  the  he  himself  was  an  unconsidered 
nation,  with  the  Corps  L6gislatif  in  stranger.  They  met  in  the  street^ 
attendance,  and  all  the  pomp  that  ^'  Lamoriciere  on  foot  amidst  the 
public    ceremonial^  could    bestow ;  confusion    of    the    crowd,    Abd-el- 


but  the  coffin  of  Lamoriciere,  **  on 
its  way  to  a  village  cemetery,  tra- 
versed obscurely,  in  the  declining 
daylight,  the  streets  of  that  Baby- 
lon which  he  had  saved — actually 
saved — ^fi-om    barbarism.*'      Such 


Kader  with  all  the  pomp  of  his  offi- 
cial suite,  and  with  the  grand  cordon 
of  the  legion  of  honour  on  his 
breast'* — as  strange  a  meeting, 
surely,  as  ever  occurred  in  a  Pari- 
sian street,  though  they  have  seen 


contrast   could    not    fail    to    strike   many  strange  sights. 


even  a  spectator 
concerned. 

Lamoriciere  was,  it  is  added, 
**of  all  those  heroes,  the  young- 
est,    the     most    sympathetic,     the 


less  immediately  Thus  the  soldier  grew  in  fame  and 
matured  in  years,  imtil  the  last  great 
rebel  being  subdued  in  Africa,  and 
"'the  country  made  for  ever  French," 
another    ambition,   not   less    noble, 


most  brilliant,  and  the  one  whose  took  possession  of  his  mind.     War 

popularity    was    most   rapidly    ac-  was  over  for  the  time,  but  Franco 

quired.  .  .  .    His    name    like    that  was  still  in  full  possession  of  her 

of  Changamier,  is  inseparable  from  Parliament,  and  of  the  constitution- 

the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  our  al    government  which    ended    with 

African   history,    the    two    expedi-  Louis    Philippe ;    and    the    Afiican 


tlons  to  Constantino.  The  pencil 
of  Horace  Yemet  has  made  us  all 
familiar  with  those  wonderful  ex- 
ploits. It  has  set  before  us  the  im- 
movable courage  of  Changarnier, 
.  .  .  the  fiery  valour  of  Lamoriciere, 
at  the  head  of  his  Zouaves,  with  the 
red  fez  on  his  head  and  the  white 
burnous  on  his  shoulders,  rushing 
first  to  the  top  of  the  breach,  where 
he  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  dust  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful 


general,  like  so  many  other  gene- 
rals, turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
great  art  of  government,  which 
every  commander  must  in  some  de- 
gree understand.  M.  de  Monta- 
lembcrt, while  treating  of  this  early 
part  of  his  life,  quotes  an  incident 
of  his  Afirican  campaign  which 
conveys  an  impression  very  differ- 
ent from  these  stories  of  razzia  and 
massacre  which,  we  fear,  to  the 
English    imagination,    have   thrown 


explosion,    and    was    found    again,  a  kind  of  lurid  light  over  Algerian 

having  all  but  lost  his  eyes,  under  conquest: — 

an      unformed      mass    of    soldiers,  u  j^  leaving  those  Bhores  upon  which 

blackened    by    powder,    with    their  jj^   landed  youug   and   unknown,   and 

dress    in    ashes    and     their    very  xth\c\i  he  left  illiiatrious  without-  any  ap- 

flesh   burned.      From  that  day  he  peanmce  of  having  grown  old,  he  carried 

wedded     fame."       Throughout    all  away  a  recollection  more  precious  thau 

this,  the  bc^nning  of  his  career,  his  the  fame  of  his  exploits— his  glory  was 
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without  stain,  his  hand,  though  always 
ardent  in  fight,  had  never  been  soiled  by 
the  abuse  of  victory.  At  the  time  when 
the  irritation  against  an  enemy  which 
massacred  our  soldier-prisoners  was  at 
its  height,  Lamorici^re,  while  pursuing 
a  tribe  which  had  rebelled  in  contradic- 
tion of  its  oaths,  having  driven  it  to  the 
sea-shore,  baited  his  columns  all  at  once, 
and  deferred  his  vengeance.  What 
terror  had  seized  his  intrepid  soul?  He 
himself  shall  tell  usT*  ^  In  the  mood 
which  our  soldiers  were  in,  that  ven- 
geance might  perhaps  have  been  too 
severe/  " 

He  returned  to  France  full  of 
honours  and  popular  esteem,  "al- 
ready crowned  with  a  kind  of  le- 
gendary aiu*eole,  and  recognised  by 
all  as  the  veritable  type  of  disin- 
terested heroism,  intelligent  dar- 
ing, and  moral  dignity,  and  with 
tho  somewhat  haughty  indepen- 
dence and  liberal  instincts  which 
were  natural  to  the  armies  of  modem 
France,  such  as  they  were  then 
imagined  to  be."  In  1846  he  en- 
tered the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
is  not  a  moment  which  the  world 
has  supposed  a  very  brilliant  one  in 
the  history  of  France,  nor  do  the 
publications  of  the  time,  so  far  as 
we  can  recall  them,  give  any  idea 
of  so  vigorous  and  noble  a  condi- 
tion of  existence  as  that  which 
seems  to  glimmer  through  the  mists 
upon  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert.    Perhaps  it  is 

*'  The  lowness  of  the  present  state 
That  Beta  the  past  in  such  relief  ;** 

but,  at  all  events,  that  past,  whether 
it  was  intrinsically  what  it  seems 
to  the  regretful  eyes  that  look  back 
upon  it,  or  whether  it  has  only 
''won  a  glory  from  its  being  far," 
still  offered  to  Lamoriciere  and  his 
peers  a  fitting  place  and  audience. 
He  took  the  Chamber  by  storm  as 
he  had  taken  the  Arab  citadels. 
*'He  threw  himself  into  the  tri- 
bune as  if  upon  a  horse,  struck  his 
spur  into  its  side,  so  to  speak,  and 
mastered  it  at  once  with  the  ease 
of  a  perfect  cavalier.  'You  aca- 
demicians/ he  said,  with  playful 
contempt,   'must   always  dress  up 


your  speeches  (/aire  la  toilette  de 
voire  parole).  You  are  never  ready 
when  you  are  wanted.'"  He  was 
a  bold  and  ready  speaker,  fearing 
nothing  and  nobody — "  attacking 
the  most  complicated  questions, 
provoking  the  most  formidable  ad- 
versaries, even  such  as  M.  Thiers 
himself — and  capable  of  ruling  the 
tumult,  of  calling  back  and  en- 
chaining distracted  attention,  of 
instructing  and  charming  even  those 
whom  he  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
vincing. With  sparkling  eye,  high 
head,  and  voice  sharply  accentuat^ 
he  seemed  ever  to  sound  to  arms 
when  he  spoke.  He  managed  arith- 
metical figures,  images,  and  ail- 
ments with  as  much  rapidity,  impe- 
tuosity, and  unceremonious  power, 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  Zou- 
aves. ...  He  rarely  left  the 
tribune  without  having  touched  his 
audience,  cleared  up  a  question,  dis- 
sipated a  misunderstanding,  made 
up  for  a  defeat,  prepared  or  jus- 
tified a  victory.  ...  In  this 
respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  he 
was  the  most  French  of  all  the 
Frenchmen  of  our  age." 

Lamoriciere^s  rapidly  acquired 
parliamentary  reputation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  "  fi-ightful  perils 
raised  up  by  the  revolution  of 
February.*'  He  had  been  declared 
Minister  of  War  when  the  mon- 
archy  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and 
made,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  an  at- 
tempt to  recall  the  insurgents  to 
their  allegiance;  but,  withdrawing 
wounded  from  this  vain  effort, 
Lamoriciere,  like  the  most  of  his 
party,  accepted  tho  Republic  under 
condition,  fo]^  his  own  part,  that 
the  army  should  be  respected  and 
preserved.  He  and  the  army  for 
which  he  njade  his  stand  were 
shortly  after  the  saviours  of  the 
country  from  the  horrors  of  a 
second  revolution.  Cavaignac,  who 
had  once  been  his  lieutenant,  but 
who  was  now  his  chief,  confided  to 
him  all  the  management  of  affairs 
outside  during  that  brief  but  terrible 
crisis.  It  may  seem  easy  to  believe 
now  that  the  atrocities  of  the  first 
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French  ReTolution  could  never  be 
repeated,  and  that  any  wild  essay  at 
such  a  savage  carnival  could  not  fail 
to  be  put  down  by  the  bettor  feeling 
of  the  nation,  and  the  advanced  spi- 
rit of  the  age;  but  at  that  moment, 
and  among  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  men  and  women  whose 
heads  had  fallen  by  the  guillotine, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
sense  of  danger  must  have  been  over- 
whelming. It  is  thus  that  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  describes  the  sentiments  of 
those  who,  deliberating  in  their  semi- 
besieged  Parliament,  knew  that  the 
devils  of  revolution  were  unchained 
without,  and  did  not  know  that  the 
leash  was  still  about  their  necks,  or 
that  this  time  there  was  nor  Marat 
nor  Robespierre  to  urge  them  on. 

"Those  who  were  there,  those  who 
have  breathed  the  fiery  atmosphere  of 
those  solemn  and  terrible  days,  who 
have  traversed  those  narrow  streets  en- 
cambered  by  barricades  of  dead  bodies 
piled  upon  each  other,  and  where 
streams  of  blood  were  literally  running, 
those  desert  quays,  and  blockaded  dis- 
triota  where  the  mournful  ^ilence  was 
iotermpted  only  by  what  our  colleague 
Prottdhon  called  *  the  sublime  hoi  ror  of 
the  cannonade  ;'  those  who  have  assem- 
bled to  deliberate,  for  threo  days  and 
two  nights  in  succession,  to  the  sound 
of  that  cannonade,  while  mes!«:iges  of 
death  alternated  with  bulletins  of  the 
saddest  but  most  necessary  of  victories 
— they  alone  can  know  at  what  price  or 
by  what  means  a  man  becomes  actually 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  without  vio- 
lating a  single  one  of  the  laws  of  justice, 
honoar,  or  humanity.  Those  who  were 
not  present  can  never  form  to  them- 
selves an  idea,  either  of  the  intensity  of 
the  danger,  or  of  the  horrible  precipice 
which  bad  all  but  swallowed  us  up,  or 
of  the  admirable  mixture  of  obstinate 
eneigy  and  invincible  patience  which 
was  needful  in  order  to  overcome  the 
mistaken  but  brave,  warlike,  and  despe- 
rate masses,  whose  advance  was  directed 
by  a  great  number  of  old  soldiers, 
against  the  inexperience  of  the  Garde 
mobile^  and  the  hesitation  of  the  recently 
retamed  troops.  Lamoricidre  was  more 
than  any  other  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. His  fiery  nature  saved  him  from 
that  patriotic  sadness  which  was  so  visi- 


ble on  the  noble  countenance  of  General 
Cavaignac  during  the  continuance  of  the 
terrible  struggle  which  was  to  elevate 
him  to  supreme  power.  Exposing  him- 
self as  at  Consiantine,  but  in  a  position 
still  more  dangerous;  throwing  himself 
the  first  upon  those  barricades  which 
were  defended  by  adversaries  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Anibs  or  Kabyles ;  and 
prolonging  the  struggle  with  a  resolution 
still  more  desperate  than  thut  of  the 
insurgent.^  Lamorici^re  tore  Paris  out 
of  their  hands.  The  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  his  troops,  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  gaiety,  and  heroic  reckless- 
ness, which  mingled  with  his  dauntless 
determination,  triumphed  over  all  ob- 
stacleii  and  decided  ihe  victory.  Thanks 
to  that  victory,  and  to  that  alone,  France 
was  drawn  out  of  the  abyss  and  preserved 
from  barbarity." 

After  this  great  and  momentous 
struggle  came  a  moment  of  conscious 
success,  of  "  union,  calm,  and  com- 
parative security."  Lamoriciere  be- 
came Minister  of  War  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  friend  Cavaignac,  and  it 
w^as  under  the  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious and  faithful  Breton  that  the 
expedition  was  sent  to  Rome,  which 
has  caused  so  much  trouble  and  dis- 
cussion since  then,  and  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  the  devoted  population, 
which  pays  dear  for  tlic  distinction 
of  being  ruled  over  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  It  is  an  act  that  seems 
somehow  to  come  more  naturally 
from  the  two  soldiers  whom  fate  had  * 
thus  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  than 
from  rulers  who  were  more  entirely 
statesmen.  M.  do  Montalembcrt  na- 
turally gives  his  friend  all  honour  for 
this  great  enterprise,  and  it  is  one 
which  even  a  Protestant  observer 
will  find  less  out  of  keeping  with  the 
soldier's  straightforward  simplicity 
and  hereditary  faith  than  with  the 
circumstances  and  critical  position  of 
the  country.  There  might  indeed,  to 
thoughtful  eyes,  be  a  kind  of  proof  and 
prophecy  in  it  how  such  a  govern- 
ment, carried  on  by  the  "  best  men,'* 
as  M.  de  Montalembcrt  says — by  the 
philosophers,  the  poets,  the  intellec- 
tual superiors  of  the  community — 
must  needs  come  to  grief  and  end  in 
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speedy  failure  and  overthrow.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Carlyle  may,  under  certain 
impossible  conditions,  be  right  in 
imagining  that  the  best  of  all  rules 
is  that  of  the  *^  enlightened  despot" 
— that  infinitely  best  and  wisest 
and  strongest  of  men,  before  whom 
the  world,  could  it  but  see  him, 
would  instinctively  drop  upon  its 
knees; — ^but,  we  fear,  such  is  the 
strange  structure  of  human  nature, 
that  of  all  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment in  this  world,  a  large  assembly 
of  the  best  men,  in  the  full  freedom 
of  a  revolution,  with  everything  to 
build  up  again,  and  free  scope  for 
everybody  to  carry  out  his  personal 
ideas,  would  be  about  the  most 
fatal.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural or  to  be  expected  than  that 
Lamoriciere,  a  Breton  and  a  true 
Catholic,  a  soldier  conscious  of 
what  an  army  could  do,  and  full  of 
that  instinct  of  protection  to  every- 
thing weak,  and  reverence  for  every- 
thing venerable,  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  knight  of  chivalry, 
should  send  his  troops  to  Rome,  **  to 
defend  the  Pope  and  secure  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.''  But  in  the  complex  sci- 
ence of  government  such  simple 
principles  are  not  enough.  States- 
men cannot  take  upon  them  that 
vow  which  the  seraphic  Teresa  of 
Mount  Carmel,  according  to  Dr. 
Manning,  bound  herself  to — the 
vow  to  do  at  all  times  the  thing 
which  was  most  perfect.  We  are 
tempted  to  suppose  that  this  same 
vow  was  upon  the  minds  of  all 
the  Provisional  rulers  at  that  mo- 
ment of  hope  when,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  everything  good  was 
coming  upon  France,  and  through 
France  upon  the  world — an  alto- 
gether Utopian  position  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  perils ;  and  of  which  perhaps  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  danger  in 
a  national  point  of  view  must  have 
been  rather  enhanced  than  less- 
ened by  the  conscientious  minds 
and  pure  aims  of  the  men  in  power. 
Lamoriciere  sent  his  army  of  protec- 
tion to  Rome,  which  was,  pcriiaps, 


from  the  point  of  view  held  by  the 
party  who  are  now  mourning  for 
him,  the  highest  and  most  absolute 
duty  which  a  Christian  man  in  his 
position  could  do.  *^  Upon  him 
and  upon  the  two  Assemblies  lies," 
says  M.  de  Montalembert,  ^^the 
glorious  responsibility  of  that  great 
act  of  French  policy  with  which  we 
have  been  too  often  reproached  as 
a  crime  by  the  Csesariari  democracy, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  paying  to  others  a 
lying  homage/'  This  act,  so  full  of 
important,  yet,  as  it  now  appears, 
temporary  consequences,  which  un- 
questionably postponed  the  evil  day, 
but  can  have  no  permanent  effect 
in  the  final  arrangement  which 
seems  drawing  nigh  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  Lamoriciere' s  cart-er 
as  statesman,  and  the  last  act  of  his 
prosperous  life.  Up  to  this  point 
things  had  gone  well  with  him. 
He  was  a  successful  soldier,  hon- 
oured and  rewarded,  a  patriot  who 
had  done  great  and  acknowledged 
service  to  his  country,  and  whose 
name  had  won  a  place  among  the 
highest  pames  of  France.  Although 
a  Royalist,  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
serve  the  Republic  when  the  safety 
and  future  career  of  his  country 
seemed  to  He  in  its  hands,  and  un- 
der the  Republic,  as  the  Kingdom, 
he  had  done  well,  and  his  courage 
and  devotion  had  received  their 
due  meed.  Public  influence,  the 
honour  of  his  equals,  and  his  coun- 
trymen generally,  and  a  position  be- 
fitting one  of  the  natural  leaders  of 
his  race,  were  his;  and  even  when 
hostile  influences  began  to  creep 
in,  he  still  retained  that  position, 
"in  the  present  unequalled;  and 
the  future,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, seemed  to  reserve  to  him  an 
always  eminent  and  preponderating 
place  in  the  destinies  of  France  and 
of  Europe."  Such  are  the  words 
with  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
completes  and  sums  up  this  first 
section  of  his  friend's  career. 

A    change   more    sudden,    more 
complete  and   appalling  thui   that 
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which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  no- 
ble and  virtuous  soldier,  has  seldom 
fidlen  on  man.  All  power  and  possi- 
bility of  power,  all  influence  and  hope 
of  serving  his  country,  dropped  out 
of  his  hands  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  stoir  of  the  present  Im- 
perial ruler  of  France  has  often  been 
compared  to  that  of  an  Arabian  Night ; 
but  the  sudden  and  utter  extinction, 
so  far  as  public  life  was  concerned, 
of  many  of  those  who  reigned  before 
him,  is  as  startling  and  incredibly  as 
bis  own  elevation.  If  the  govern- 
ment of  the  "  best  men,"  actuated  by 
the  highest  aims,  and  bound  to  the 
most  perfect  course  of  action,  appears 
a  kind  of  Utopia  to  our  eyes,  and  car- 
ries a  certain  impossibility  with  it, 
the  sudden  change  into  Eastern  con- 
centrative  force  and  silence  strikes 
the  spectators  with  all  the  force  of  a 
visible  catastrophe.  The  historian 
pauses  and  draws  hasty  breath,  as  if 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  labouring 
of  the  throat,  the  stifled  indignation 
and  rage  of  sorrow,  which  he  knows 
will  come  upon  him  as  he  goes  oh. 
It  is  not  a  subject  for  calm  regret  or 
pathetic  acknowledgment  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  life.  He  who  speaks 
has  as  bitter  a  sense  of  wrong,  as 
present  and  personal  a  smart,  as  he 
whose  fall  he  thus  records;  for  all 
that  befell  his  heroic  friend  befell 
also  the  eloquent  biographer,  and  it 
is  a  double  burden  which  he  bears. 
M.  de  Montalembert  thus  resmnes : 

**  In  one  daj,  or  rather  in  one  night, 
both  present  and  future  crumbled  into 
dust.  Falling  from  the  finest  position 
which  a  French  soldier  could  occupy, 
and  in  which  no  man  could  reproach 
him  with  the  shadow  of  a  crime,  La- 
moricldre,  at  forty-five,  saw  all  access 
to  the  two  paths  in  which  he  had  ac- 
<|aired  a  glorious  reputation,  and  which 
he  had  trod  equal  or  superior  to  the  best, 
dosed  for  ever  before  him.  His  military 
and  pabUc  life  were  both  alike  ended. 
The  most  brilliant  of  our  soldiers  fell  be^ 
fore  a  military  revolution.  The  states- 
man and  public  orator,  closely  touched  by 
popular  sympathies,  was  driven  forth  by 
a  movement  sanctioned  by  the  most  un- 
doubted popularity.  He  was  crushed, 
when  the  law  was  crushed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  an  infatuated  country,  for  his 
fiddity  to  an  opinion  which  had  consti- 
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tutional  right  and  the  inTiolability  of 
an  oath  on  its  side ;  crushed  still  less  by 
the  pitiless  necessities  of  victory  than  by 
the  desertion  and  forgetfulness  of  France : 
crushed  for  baring  failed  to  understand 
that  France  had  in  a  moment  changed 
her  inclinations  and  tendencies,  and  no 
longer  believed  in  anjrthing  which  she 
had  pretended  to  believe  or  desire  since 
1814.  To  him  it  was  given  in  his  turn 
to  endure  those  miracles  of  inconstancy 
and  ingratitude,  which  modem  France 
takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  her  princes 
when  they  are  liberal,  and  to  her  highe^^t 
spirits  when  they  are  honest  men.  No 
bitterness  was  spared  to  him ;  I  speak  of 
the  bitterness  of  the  heart  and  mind,  the 
most  poignant  and  incurable  of  all.  And 
I  speak  not  for  him  only,  but  for  his 
valiant  and  unfortunate  companions  in 
glory  and  in  exile.  Except  in  his  wife's 
family  he  found  but  little  sympathy, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  exile,  in  Bel- 
gium, where  almost  all  Catholics  were 
under  the  charm  of  the  rictor.  At  the 
age  which  is  most  conscious  of  the  ful- 
ness of  strength  and  talent,  when  the 
employment  of  these  gifts  of  God  is  the 
first  of  necessities,  he  saw  himself  con- 
demned to  forget  his  habits,  not  only  of 
power  and  the  management  of  great  con- 
cerns, but  of  every  kind  of  public  and 
active  life.  In  vain  he  repeated  to  Iffin- 
self  the  motto  of  his  generous  rival  and 
friend  Ghangamier,  Banheur  paue^  Hon- 
neur  reste.  In  vain  he  said  and  wrote 
like  Gount  de  Maistre  after  Tilsit, 
*  JSurope  it  Buonaparle\  but  my  heart  is 
miru,^  He  had  to  taste  and  fathom  tiie 
mortal  languor  of  a  dead  calm,  after  the 
salutary  and  life-giring  excitement  of  the 
storm ;  and  to  bury  himself  in  that  forced 
idleness,  mother  of  all  despair,  of  which 
Fouquet  talked  to  Pignerol.  He  had 
to  learn  to  bear  *  those  rendings  of  im- 
potence, that  deadenmg  disgust,  that 
nakedness  of  books  and  the  daily  walk, 
that  weariness  of  an  unoccupied  life,* 
the  thought  of  which  alone  made  Saint 
Simon  shiver,  and  held  him  prisoner  in 
the  antechambers  of  Louis  XIV.  And 
yet  there  followed  another  trial,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  bitter  and  cruel,  of 
which  neither  Fouquet  nor  Saint  Simon 
could  have  formed  an  idea  to  themselves. 
"France  was  about  to  wage  war,  a 
great  war,  and  her  heroes,  her  great 
commanders,  were  not  there !  The  bat- 
talions which  they  had  formed,  and  com- 
manded, and  so  often  led  to  victory, 
were  drawn  itom  Africa  to  march  under 
other  leaders  to  new  triumphs!  Those 
who  had  so  long  stood  foremost  and  alone 
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— ^npon  whom  the  eyes  of  France  and  Eu- 
rope had  been  accustomed  to  turn — Btill 
palpitating  with  ardour,  yigour,  and 
patriotism,  without  ever  having  failed 
in  honour,  or  justice,  or  to  their  country, 
Btood  condenmed  to  inaction,  to  forgetful- 
ness,  to  nullity  I  Inferior  reputations  rose 
up,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Who  can  tell,  who  can  conceive  the 
anguish  and  tortures  endured  under  such 
circumstances  by  men  so  illustrious  and 
dauntless,  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  so 
innocent  and  irreproachable  before  the 
army  and  the  country?  We  are  now 
told  that  one  word,  one  single  word, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  their 
recall  to  France,  command  in  the  Cri- 
mea, the  baton  of  marshal,  and  all 
that  growth  of  splendour  and  prosperity 
which  victory  brings  in  her  train.  We 
know  not :  at  all  events  this  word,  had 
it  been  listened  to  or  not,  was  never 
spoken — and  since  it  was  not,  doubtless 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken. 

**What!  Was  it  then  the  marshal's 
baton  so  cruelly  withheld  from  those  who 
bad  so  well  gained  it:  was  it  promotion 
and  decoration,  the  gilding  and  the  pay, 
vulgar  pastime  of  vulgar  minds  1  was  it 
such  external  things  that  attracted, 
that  inflamed,  those  heroic  souls  ?  No 
a  thousand  times — ^it  was  the  danger, 
it  was  the  self-devotion ;  it  was  the 
fiery  impulse,  the  desire  of  action,  the 
service  of  France,  the  love  of  country, 
the  love  of  the  noble  flag  which  for 
twenty  years  they  had  carried  so  proudly : 
— the  glorious  confraternity  of  arms  with 
BO  many  good  soldiers,  so  many  brave 
officers,  issued,  so  to  speak,  from  thdr 
loins;  it  was  the  inextinguishable,  and 
a  thousand  times  legitimate  longing  to 
add  new  laurels  to  the  old — in  a  word,  it 
was  honour.  And  it  was  precisely  honour 
which  condemned  them  to  inaction,  to  si- 
lence, to  death ;  the  true  death,  and  the 
only  one  which  they  had  ever  dreaded  I 
Never  did  Calderon,  the  great  Spanish 
poet,  whose  famous  dramas  turn  always 
upon  the  imperious  necessities,  the  piti- 
less refinements  and  torturing  delicacies 
of  honour,  imagine  a  situation  more 
striking,  a  sharper  trial,  a  more  rugged 
passage,  a  more  crushing  yoke.  The  trial 
was  borne,  the  defile  traversed,  the  yoke 
borne  to  the  end.  We  cannot  reveal  all, 
and  what  we  can  say  is  nothing  beside 
the  suffering  which  we  have  seen,  felt, 
known,  and  shared.  A  day  may  per- 
haps come  when  such  anguish  will  be 


understood  and  recdve  the  admiration 
which  is  its  due ;  one  day — but  who  can 
tell  ?  To  believe  in  that,  one  would  need 
to  believe  in  the  justice  of  history,  and 
who  knows  if  history  worthy  of  the 
name  can  continue  to  exist  ?  We  may 
well  doubt  it  when  we  see  what  is  pass- 
ing around  us,  in  an  age  which  has  long 
prided  itself  upon  regenerating  the  study 
of  history,  and  in  which  Liberals  praise 
the  Tenth  of  August,  Christians  applaud 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  writers,  well  supported  by  their  va- 
rious parties,  emulate  each  oUier  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Terror,  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  Roman  Empire,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Tiberius,  Philippe  IL  and 
Henry  Vm.t" 

M.  de  Montalembert  may  surely 
set  his  mind  at  rest  on  this  point 
at  least  Few  people  will  be  able 
to  read  this  indignant  plainl  with 
steady  voice  and  unmoved  heart 
A  position  more  pathetic  and  pain- 
ful, a  disability  more  galling  and 
terrible,  has  never  been  pointed  out 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  world. 
Further  on  he  adds  an  anecdote 
which  gives  the  most  touching  per- 
sonal identity  to  this  wonderful 
picture.  An  ancient  colleague  of 
Lamoriciere  found  him  one  day  at 
Rrussels  bending  over  maps,  upon 
which  he  was  marking  out  wifh 
"feverish  anxiety  and  passionate 
sympathy  "  the  course  of  the  army 
in  the  Crimea.  The  maps  were 
supported  and  held  up  by  religious 
books,  his  habitual  reading — the 
*  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and 
other  such — and  it  is  for  their  sakes 
that  the  story  is  told ;  but  nothii^ 
can  be  more  striking  or  touching 
than  this  grey  vignette  of  the  life 
apart,  the  life  in  death,  which  the 
sad  exife  was  leading.  "Yes,"  he 
said  to  his  friend  who  wondered, 
"I  have  come  that  length.  I  do 
not  mean  to  rest  like  you,  one  foot 
in  the  air,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  between  night  and  day.  I 
would  know  where  I  am  going,  and 
what  I  am  about,  and  I  make  no 
mysteiT  of  it"  And  so  no  doubt  the 
sad  soldier  put  down  the  Crimean 
maps  and   took  up    the  Thomas-a 
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Kempis,  which  was  all  that  remained 
to  him.  This  little  scene  comes  in  by 
chance,  as  it  were,  to  illustrate  the 
rel^ous  side  of  his  character ;  but 
it  is  like  a  glimpse  through  a  win- 
dow upon  the  saddest  forlorn  soli- 
tude; M.  de  Montalembert^s  monk- 
ish martyrs  at  their  worst  must 
hare  had  easy  work  of  it  in  compar- 
ison with  this. 

And  now  comes  the  last  scene — 
a  scene  which,  if  perfect  symmetry 
and  just  sequence  were  to  be ' 
looked  for  in  l&e,  would  never  have 
been  added  on,  like  a  strange  and 
dreaiT  appendix  to  the  noble  story. 
Had  Lamorici^re  been  an  epic  hero, 
he  would  have  died  there  with  his 
maps  and  his  Thomas-4-Kempis ; 
and  yet  perhaps  had  the  poet  who 
had  his  tale  in  hand  been  of  the 
Invest  mould  of  poet,  he  too  might 
have  had  the  insight  to  add  that 
last  chapter  with  its  triple  touch  of 
ridicule  amid  the  bitterness,  and  its 
miraculous  devotion.  After  his  pub- 
lic life  had  come  to  an  end,  as  has 
been  described,  his  private  exist- 
ence sustained  onq  of  those  mortal 
blows  of  which  the  heart  is  never 
healed.  His  son — his  only  son — 
^*the  only  hope  of  his  race,"  died 
while  the  father  was  still  in  exile 
and  absent  from  him.  But  even 
yet  he  had  not  felt  all  the 
weight  and  bitterness  of  the  cross. 
'^  There  remained  to  him  one  last 
hnman  possession,  a  last  plank  sav- 
ed from  the  shipwreck ;  his  old  pop- 
nlarity  among  the  contemporaries 
and  companions  of  that  shipwreck, 
among  his  old  political  friends  in 
the  bosom  of  the  party  which  he 
had  not  only  served  and  defended, 
bat^  above  all,  protected  and  illus- 
trated by  his  glory."  This  too  in 
its  tam^  perhaps  the  most  dear  and 
dierished  possession  of  all,  was  to 
vanish  out  of  his  hands.  *^  A  priest, 
whom  he  had  known  as  a  soldier  in 
Africa  under  the  French  standard 
before  he  became  his  relative  and 
friend,  came  to  offer  him,  in  the 
name  of  Pius  IX.,  an  opportunity  of 
encountering  new  dangers,  with  the 
certain^  of  being  vanquished  in  a 


desperate  struggle.'*  It  was  Mon- 
signor  de  Merode,  who  has  just 
sustained  in  his  turn  the  shock  of 
Papal  ingratitude,  who  did  this  ill 
turn  to  the  illustrious  Frenchman. 
Once  more  let  it  be  remembered 
that  he  was  Catholic,  Royalist,  Bre- 
ton— that  it  was  he  who,  so  many 
years  'before,  had  sent  off  •  the 
French  expedition  to  Rome,  and 
that  Pius  IX  was,  to  his  undoubt- 
ing  eyes,  in  all  soldierly  faith  and 
sincerity,  the*  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
He  accepted  the  ill-omened  offer. 
He  did  it,  it  is  said,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  wretched  materials  of 
bas  army,  though  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  does  not  make  that  admission, 
and  fully  aware  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  enterprise  he  un- 
dertook. It  is  such  a  thing  as 
Lancelot  might  [have  done  in  that 
sickness  of  heart  which  possessed 
him  when  he  rode  by  the  towers  of 
Astolat  And  Lamoriciere,  though 
he  had  no  secret  sin  to  gnaw  at 
him,  was  also  sick  at  heart  He 
accepted  the  miserable  command. 
Naturally  M.  de  Montalembert 
makes  no  comment  upon  the 
wretched  priestly  ^otism  which 
drew  the  noble  (soldier  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  before  him 
**the  certainty  of  being  vanquish- 
ed.'' But  he  tells  us  of  the  ''  hide- 
ous clamours,"  the  "  long  cry  of  in- 
sult and  derision,"  which,  "from 
the  depths  of  human  baseness,"  rose 
up  against  "the  devoted  band  and 
its  heroic  chief."  Let  us  not  waste 
time  upon  words.  Had  he  under- 
stood that  cry  as  directed  solely 
against  the  cruel  impotence  which 
sent  him  forth  on  such  a  desperate 
and  impossible  undertaking,  the 
chances  are  that  Lamoricidre  would 
not  have  suffered  less.  To  bear  it 
himself,  and  think  it  addressed  to 
himself,  perhaps  was  on  the  whole 
the  easiest  It  is  unnecessary  to 
go  over  again  the  defeat  of  Castel- 
Bdardo,  nor  are  we  sufficiently  sure 
of  the  facts  to  enter  into  details; 
neither  can  we  see  how,  having  got 
himself  into  such  a  hopeless  plight 
it  was  any  special  disgrace  to  the 
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French  general  to  render  up  his 
sword  to  "  des  Piemontais."  What 
was  terrible  in  it  was  this — ^that  a 
great  general,  a  great  man,  a  heroic 
soldier,  thus  exposed  himself  to 
that  strange  meanness  of  obser- 
vation which  leads  contemporaries 
to  associate  a  man's  name  with  the 
last  striking  event  in  his  life,  how- 
ever much  at  variance  with  his  life 
that  may  have  been.  A  more  bit- 
ter position  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive;  to  command  instead  of 
victorious  Frenchmen,  a  mixed  de- 
feated rabble;  to  fall  prisoner,  he 
who  had  known  only  how  to  take 
prisoners  and  subdue  armies;  to 
&il,  and  that  shamefully,  as  public 
judgment  goes,  and  never  to  have 
another  fcbance  to  recall  to  the 
world  that  he  was  the  Lamoricidre 
of  Africa  and  Paris,  and  not  of  Cas- 
telfidardo.  If  anything  could  [add 
to  the  darkness  of  ^the  picture,  it 
would,  as  we-  have  said,  be  that 
touch  of  tragic  ridicule  which 
gleams  across  it,  making  all  the 
shadows  blacker.  This  he  bore, 
almost  foreseeing  it,  because  he  was 
a  true  Catholic  and  loyal  to  the  head 
of  his  religion.  Were  we  all  but  half 
as  loyal  to  that  Head  of  our  religion 
who  asks  no  such  sacrifices  1 

After  this  he  died,  not  immediate- 
ly, like  a  spasmodic  hero,  but  the 
other  dav,  in  spring,  when  God  had 
done  with  him  in  this  world.  M.  de 
Montalembert  tells  us,  that  through 
all  these  tranquil  vicissitudes  his  chai^ 
acter  remained  unchanged : — **  As  he 
had  been  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
the  Assembly,  at  the  most  brilliant 
and  active  moment  of  his  career,  such 
he  was  found  in  the  solitude  and 
obscurity  of  his  new  life.  He  re- 
mained impetuous  and  dazzling 
as  of  old,  with  all  his  fire  and 
charm ;  with  all  that  fulness  of 
life,  of  youth,  originality,  and  ar- 
dour, which  seemed  always  ready 
to  overflow  on  all  that  surrounded 
him.  Bitterness  alone,  and  anger, 
and  even  legitimate  offence,  seemed 
henceforward  drowned  in  one  su- 
perior passion,  the  love  of  goodness — 
in  the  search  for,  and  acceptance  of, 


the  will  of  God,  and  in  the  love  ol 
souls.*'  So  little  bitterness  was  in 
him  that  he  publicly  expressed  his 
desire  for  the  success  of  M.  Vegezzi*s 
negotiations  with  the  Pope,  and  died, 
as  it  seems,  at  peace  with  all  men, 
having  suffer^  to  the  end,  and  over- 
come, like  a  valiant  servant  of  God. 

**  The  death  of  this  great  servant  of 
France,"  adds  his  biographer,  '*  was  an- 
nounced in  the  oflBcial  journal  of  the 
French  empire,  among  the  fails  divert^ 
after  an  article  upon  the  supply  of  water 
in  Paris.  .  .  .  Tbia  said,  after  having 
touched  the  depths  of  the  abjs?,  .the  op- 
pressed soul  raises  itself  anew  to  con- 
template and  adore  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  adversity.  Let  us  acknowledge 
it  fully.  Lamoriei^re  triumphant  and 
satisfied,  marshal  of  France,  victor  of 
the  Alma  or  Magenta,  saluted  by  the 
eager  curiosity  of  multitudes,  heavy  and 
overgrown  with  prosperity,  would  have 
taken  no  individual  place  among  the 
brilliant  crowd  of  fortunate  generals — 
would  have  reached  no  other  glory  than 
that  military  glory  which  France  has 
always  loved,  and  with  which  she  has 
always  been  saturated.  His  figure  in  its 
place  in  the  galleiif  of  Yersailles,  amid 
so  many  others,  would  have  roused  but 
a  light  and  transitory  emotion.  Bat 
Lamoricidre  betrayed  by  fortune,  dis- 
graced, proscribed,  insulted;  Lamori- 
cidre, victor  of  anarchy,  and  victim  of 
the  dictatorship ;  condemned  by  honour 
to  the  long  torture  of  obscure  idleness ; 
beaten  at  Castelfidardo,  and  prisoner  at 
Ancona ;  bearing  the  injuries  of  fate  with 
Christian  gravity  and  modesty, — ^is  a 
figure  which  stands  out  at  a  stroke  from 
the  vulgar  ranks,  to  mount  to  the  great 
heights  of  human  admiration  t  .  .  . 
'I  will  go  there/  said  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  speaking  of  the  tomb  of  La- 
moricidre's  young  soldiers,  who  perish- 
ed before  his  eyes  in  his  last  battle,  *  to 
throw  a  look  to  heaven  and  ask  for  the 
triumph  of  justice  and  eternal  honour 
upon  the  earth.  I  will  go  there  to  rat^ 
my  heart  fit>m  its  radness,  and  to 
strengthen  my  soul  amid  its  fatigues. 
I  will  go  to  learn  of  them  how  to  pre- 
serve in  my  heart  the  flame  of  zeal  for 
the  Church  and  for  souls,  and  to  devotf 
myself  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
to  my  last  sigh  and  my  last  words.' 
.  .  .  And  we  also  will  go,  and  the  great 
and  dear  bishop  with  us,  to  ask  and  to 
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learn  all  wo  hare  need  of,  near  thai 
graye  dug  in  one  of  the  landen  of  Brit- 
tanj,  at  the  foot  of  an  unknown  cross, 
where  lie  the  remains  of  the  illustrious 
chief  of  those  joung  Tictims,  of  him 
who,  like  his  countryman  Duguesclin, 
deserred  to  sleep  at  St.  Denis,  among 
the  kings.  So  long  as  Christian  France 
exists,  that  distant  and  solitary  tomb 
will  appear  to  the  soul  clothed  in  solemn 
grandeur  and  touching  majesty.  Far 
from  the  intoxication  of  the  battle-field, 
tu  from  the  theatre  of  his  struggles  and 
sncceeses,  it  is  from  the  mound  which 
shall  coyer,  until  the  judgment  day,  that 
braye  heart  and  yictorious  arm,  that  this 
great  soul,  betrayed  by  fortune  and  ele- 
Tated  by  sacrifice,  may  be  best  inyoked. 
It  is  there  that  the  warrior,  the  man 
who  has  kept  his  honour  intact  as  sol- 
dier, citizen,  and  Christian,  may  be  esti- 
mated without  reserye.  It  is  there  that 
the  nothingness  of  human  hopes  m^y 
best  be  learned ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
eyen  in  this  world,  the  existence  of  true 
greatness  and  true  yirtue.  This  tomb 
will  tell  us  how  to  ayoid  the  sins  of  yic- 
tory ;  how  to  serve  in  the  army  of  justice 
against  the  army  of  fortune ;  how  to  pro- 
test against  enervating  softness,  against 
servile  compliances,  against  the  idolatry 
of  success ;  how  to  place  fidelity  to  de- 
serted convictions,  to  a  forsaken  flag,  and 
abandoned  freedom,  to  persecuted  friends, 
to  the  exiles  and  vanquished,  high  above 
the  poor  tinsel  of  false  grandeur.  This 
grave  will  teach  us,  in  the  confusion  and 
instability  of  the  existing  world,  to  save 
before  all  that  personal  character  which 
gives  all  his  strength  and  worthiness  to 
man.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  still  more 
difficult  and  necessary  lesson  will  come  to 
ufl  from  this  grave.  It  will  teach  us  to  be 
gentle  and  strong  in  misfortune  ;  to  find 
calm  and  joy  in  suffering ;  to  bear  it  with- 
out funting  or  bitterness ;  to  accept,  when 
that  is  inevitable,  the  necessity  of  being 
but  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  thus  to 
gain  eternal  life.  Tes,  all  this  shall  be 
revealed  to  us  upon  the  tomb  of  one  who 
will  never  be  forgotten ; — whose  glorious 
life  has  united  two  things  too  often  separ- 
ated ;  who  has  been  not  only  a  great  cap- 
tain, a  great  servant  of  France,  a  faitliful 
soldier  of  freedom,  an  honest  man,  a  great 
citizen — but,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
Christian,  a  humble  and  courageous  be- 
Uevcr." 


Few,  perhaps,  who  read  these 
pages  will  agree  with  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  in  that  which  he  regards  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  friend^s 
life.  Of  all  falling  causes  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  Pope  as  a  tem- 
poral prince  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
in  which  England,  even  in  its  most 
romantic  and  highflown  phase,  has 
no  sympathy.  But  no  one  who 
knows  what  heroism  means,  or  who 
can  be  touched  by  the  sight  of  self- 
devotion  carried  to  its  loftiest  and 
farthest  height,  will  refuse  to  La- 
moriciere  the  far-  off  tribute  of  that 
fellow-feeling  which  is  at  onco  the 
closest  and  largest  bond  of  hu- 
manity. We  do  not  think  as  he 
did,  nor  believe  with  him,  nor 
see  the  great  events  of  the  im- 
mediate past  with  the  same  eyes; 
but  it  would  go  hard  with  Eng- 
land if  her  Protestantism,  at  its 
strongest,  ever  blinded  her  to  those 
divinest  principles  of  humanity 
upon  which  all  loyalty  and  honour 
are  built.  Let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  wipe  from  this  brave  soldier's 
name  the  film  of  misunderstanding 
which  his  last  magnanimous  act  has 
left  upon  it.  A  tried  and  victorious 
general,  he  consented  to  be  defeated 
and  nominally  disgraced  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  which  he  thought 
the  highest  in  the  world,  and  to 
which  his  faith  and  truth  and  hon- 
our, as  he  thought,  bound  him. 
Almost  always,  when  human  im- 
becility, tyranny,  and  meanness 
have  ruined  a  dynasty  or  a  throne, 
some  forlorn  and  noble  soul  rises 
still,  heaven  be  praised,  to  throw 
the  sad  illumination  of  heroic  vir- 
tue upon  the  ruin.  No  man  in  his 
generation  that  we  know  of  has 
made  such  a  sacrifice  to  what  he 
held  his  duty  as  that  which  Lamo- 
riciere  has  thus  accomplished.  Let 
us  hope  that  Rome  has  had  her  last 
piartyr  in  this  true  and  stainless 
knight 
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The  result  of  Miss  Marjoribanks^s 
wise  precaution  and  reticence  was 
that  Sir  John  Richmond  and  the 
Doctor  and  Colonel  Chiley  were  all 
on  Mr.  Ashburton's  committee.  They 
might  not  agree  with  his  principles  ; 
but  when  a  man  does  not  state 
any  very  distinct  principles,  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one,  however  well 
disposed,  to  disagree  with  him ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  man 
for  Carlingford  was  so  indisput- 
able, that  nobody  attempted  to  go 
into  the  minor  matters,  "  Mr.  Ash- 
burton  is  a  gentleman  known  to  us 
all,"  Sir  John  said,  with  great  effect, 
in  his  nomination  speech  ;  and  it 
was  a  sentence  which  went  to  the 
hearts  of  his  audience.  The  other 
candidate  had  been  a  long  time 
from  home,  and  if.  was  longer  still 
since  anybody  in  Carlingford  could 
be  said  to  have  benefited  by  his 
residence  there.  lie  had  had  all 
his  things  down  ^  from  town,  as  Mr 
Holden,  the  upholsterer,  pithily 
remarked — and  that  made  a  great 
difference  to  start  with.  As  for 
Mr.  A'shburton,  though  it  is  true 
nobody  knew  what  he  thought 
about  Reform  or  the  Income-tax, 
everybody  knew  that  he  lived  at 
the  Firs,  and  was  supplied  in  a 
creditable  way  by  George  Street 
tradesmen.  There  was  no  mystery 
whatever  about  him.  People  knew 
how  much  he  had  a-year,  and  how 
much  he  paid  for  everything,  and 
the  way  in  which  his  accounts  were 
kept,  and  all  about  him.  Even 
when  he  had  his  wine  direct  from 
the  growers  (for  naturally  his  own 
county  could  not  supply  the  actual 
liquor),  it  was  put  in  Carlingford 
bottles,  and  people  knew  the  kinds 
he  had,  and  how  much,  and  a  hun- 
dred agreeable  details.  And  then, 
**he  was  a  gentleman  as  was 
always  ready  to  give  his  advice," 
as  some  of  tho  people  said     All 


this  furnished  an  immense  body  of 
evidence  in  his  favour,  and  made 
Sir  John^s  remark  eloquent  And 
then  Carlingford,  as  a  general  rule, 
did  not  care  the  least  in  the  world 
about  Reform.  There  were  a  few 
people  who  had  once  done  so,  and 
it  was  remarked  in  Grove  Street 
that  Mr.  Tozer  had  once  been  in 
a  dreadful  state  of  mind  about  it 
But  he  was  quite  tranquil  on  the 
subject  now,  and  so  was  the  com- 
munity in  general  And  what  was 
really  wanted,  as  Ludlla's  genius 
had  seen  at  a  glance,  was  not  this 
or  that  opinion,  but  a  good  man. 

Bat  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  vain  to  deny  that  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  looked  forward  to  a  possible 
visit  from  Mr  Cavendish  with  a 
certain  amount  of  anxiety.  She 
was  not  firightened,  for  she  knew 
her  own  powers;  but  she  was  a 
little  excited  and  stimulated  by  the 
idea  that  he  might  come  in  at  any 
minute,  bringing  back  a  crowd  of 
recollections  with  him;  and  it  was 
a  perpetual  wonder  to  her  how  he 
would  take  the  inevitable  differ- 
ence, whether  he  would  accept  it 
as  natural^  or  put  on  the  airs  of  an 
injured  man.  Lucilla  did  not  go 
out  the  two  afternoons  after  her 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Woodburn, 
partly  that  she  might  not  miss  him 
if  he  called — for  it  was  better  to 
have  it  over;  but  Mr  Cavendish 
did  not  come  on  either  of  these 
days.  After  that,  of  course,  she 
did  not  wait  for  him  any  longer. 
But  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
when  she  was  in  Miss  Brown's 
photographing  room  (the  eldest 
Miss  Brown  was  not  married,  and 
was  a  mother  to  the  younger  girls, 
and  always  enthusiastic  about  sit- 
ters), Mr.  Ashburton  called  about 
business,  and  Thomas  came  to  fetch 
Miss  Maijoribanks.  She  was  sit- 
ting with  the  greatest  good-nature 
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for  half-a-dozen  pictures,  knowing 
in  her  secret  heart  all  the  time  that. 
she  would  look  a  perfect  fright, 
and  that  all  Carlingford  would  see 
her  grinning  with  imbecile  amia- 
bility out  of  the  hazy  background 
of  Miss  Brown's  cartes,  Lucilla 
knew  this,  and  had  hitherto  avoid- 
ed the  process  with  success ;  but 
now  she  gave  in;  and  as  the  Major 
was  there,  of  course  they  talked  of 
Uie  coming  election,  which,  indeed, 
at  present  was  almost  the  only  topic 
of  conyersation  in  Grange  Lane. 

**  Of  course,  you  are  on  Mr.  Ash- 
burton's  committee,''  said  Lucilla; 
**  vou  must  be,  or  going  to  be,  after 
what  you  said  the  o£er  day  at 
lunch " 

"  What  did  I  say  ?'.'  asked  Major 
Brown,  with  an  air  of  dismay ;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  his  heart  inclined 
a  little  towards  poor  Mr.  Cavendish, 
who  was  an  old  neighbour,  and  to 
whom  Major  Brown  could  not  but 
think  the  Majoribanks  and  others 
had  behaved  rather  cruelly.  But 
then  in  these  electioneering  matters 
one  never  knows  what  one  may 
have  done  to  compromise  one's  self 
without  meaning  it;  and  the  Major 
was  a  little  anxious  to  find  out  what 
he   had  said. 

"  Dear  Major  Brown, "  said 
Lucilla,  seriously,  "1  am  so 
sorry  \f  you  did  not  mean  it.  I 
am  sure  it  was  that  as  much  as 
anything  that  influenced  Mr.  Ash- 
burton.  He  was  turning  it  all  over 
in  his  mind,  you  know,  and  was 
afraid  the  people  he  most  esteemed 
in  Carlingford  would  not  agree  with 
him,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
and  then  you  said.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter about  opinions,  if  it  was  a  good 
Aan? — that  was  what  decided  him," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  with  sad 
yet  gentle  reproachfulness.  "  I 
am  so  sorry  if  you  did  not  mean 

what  you  said ^" 

"Good  heavens!  I  don't  remem- 
ber saying  anything  of  the  sort," 
said  Major  Brown.  "I — I  am  sure 
I  never  thought  of  influencing  any- 
body. It  is  true  enough  about  a 
good  man,  you  know;  but  if  I  had 


imagined  for  an    instant   that    any 

one  was  paying  attention By 

George!   it  was    you  that  said  it, 
Lucilla — I  remember  now." 

"Please  don't  make  fun  of  me," 
said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  "as  if  any- 
body cared  what  /  say  about  poli- 
tics. But  I  know  that  was  what 
decided  poor  Mr.  Ashburton.  In- 
deed, he  told  me  so;  and  when 
he  finds  you  did  not  mean  any- 
thing  '\ 

"  But,  good  heavens ! — I — I  did 
mean  something,**  cried  the  accused, 
with  dismay.  And  he  grew  quite 
inarticulate  in  his  confusion,  and 
red  in  the  face,  and  lost  Ms  head 
altogether,  while  Lucilla  sat  calm- 
ly looking  on  with  that  air  of  virtue 
at  once  severe  and  indulgent,  which 
pities,  and  blames,  and  hopes  that 
perhaps  there  is  not  so  much  harm 
done  as  might  have  been  expected. 
This  was  the  position  of  aflairs 
when  Thomas  came  to  say  that 
Miss  Marjoribanks  was  wanted,  as 
she  had  told  him  to  do  when  her 
candidate  came;  for,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  only  next  door.  It  was  terrible 
to  hear  the  soft  sigh  she  gave  when 
she  shook  hands  with  Major  Brown. 
"  I  hope  he  will  not  feel  it  so  much 
as  I  think;  but  I  should  be  afraid 
to  tell  him,"  said  Lucilla;  and  she 
went  away,  leaving  the  good  man 
in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  em- 
barrassment and  doubt,  which  would 
have  been  much  more  unpleasant  if 
he  had  not  felt  so  flattered  at  the 
same  time.  "  I  never  meant  to  influ- 
ence anybody,  I  am  sure,"  he  said 
with  a  comical  mixture  of  compla- 
cence and  dismay,  when  Lucilla  was 
gone.  '^  "  I  have  always  said,  papa, 
that  you  don't  think  enough  of  the 
weight  people  give  to  your  opinion," 
Miss  Brown  replied,  as  she  gave  the 
final  bath  to  her  negatives ;  and  they 
both  left  off  work  with  a  certain 
glow  of  comforted  amour  propre^ 
and  the  most  benevolent  senti- 
ments towards  Mr.  Ashburton,  who, 
to  tell  the  truth,  until  he  got  his 
lesson  from  Miss  Maijoribanks,  had 
never  once  thought  about  the  opin- 
ion of  Major  Brown. 
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He  was  sitting  with  aunt  Je* 
mima  when  LucUla  came  in,  and 
talking  to  her  in  a  steady  sort  of 
a  way.  Nothing  could  have  made 
Mr.  Ash  burton  socially  attractive, 
but  still  there  are  many  people  to 
whom  this  steady  sort  of  talk 
is  more  agreeable  than  brilliancy. 
When  a  man  is  brilliant  there  is 
always  a  doubt  in  some  minds 
whether  he  is  trustworthy,  or  sin- 
cere, or  to  be  relied  upon;  but  an 
ordinary  common  -  sense  sort  of 
talker  is  free  fromr  such  suspicion. 
Mr.  Ashburton  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  Mrs.  John  Marjoribanks 
had  bad  nights,  and  suggested  that 
it  might  bo  nervous,  and  hoped 
that  the  air  of  Carlingford  would 
do  her  good,  and  was  very  glad  to 
hoar  that  her  son  was  getting  on 
so  well  in  India ;  and  aunt  Jemima 
could  not  help  approving  of  him, 
and  feeling  that  he  was  a  person  of 
substance  and  reflection,  and  not 
one  of  those  fly-away  young  men 
who  turn  girls'  heads,  and  never 
mean  anything.  Lucilla  herself 
gained  something  in  Mrs.  John's 
eyes  from  Mr.  Ashburton's  high 
opinion;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  quite  clear  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  anything  sentimental, 
but  was  quite  occupied  about  his 
election,  as  a  man  of  sense  should 
be.  Lucilla  came  in  with  a  fine 
bloom  on  her  cheeks,  but  still  with 
a  shade  of  that  sadness  which  bad 
had  so  great  an  effect  upon  Major 
Brown.  She  had  taken  off  her 
hat  before  she  came  in,  and  drop- 
ped into  her  chair  with  an  air  of 
languor  and  fatigue  which  was 
quite  unusual  to  her.  "It  makes 
such  a  difference  in  life  when  one 
has  something  on  one's  mind,"  said 
Lucilla,  and  she  sighed,  as  was  but 
natural;  for  though  that  did  not 
affect  the  energy  of  her  proceed- 
ings, she  knew  and  remembered  at 
moments  of  discouragement  how 
seldom  one's  most  disinterested  ex- 
ertions are  appreciated  at  the  end. 

"You    want    your     lunch,     my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  John. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  said  Miss  Mar- 


joribanks, with  a  mournfully  affec- 
tionate smile.  "I  have  been  sit- 
ting to  Maria  Brown.  She  has 
taken  six,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
every  one  more  hideous  than  the 
other;  and  they  will  go  all  over 
England,  you  know,  for  the  Browns 
have  hosts  of  people  belonging  to 
them;  and  everybody  will  say, 
*So  that  is  Miss  Marjoribanks.'  I 
don't  think  I  am  viuin  to  speak  of,'^ 
said  Lucilla,  "but  that  sort  of 
thing  goes  to  one's  heart." 

"These  amateurs  are  terrible 
people,"  said  Mr.  Ashburton,  in  his 
steady  way;  "and  photographs 
are  a  regular  nuisance.  For  my 
part *" 

"Don't  say  that,"  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks..  "I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say;  and  you  mvMt 
sit  to  her,  please.  I  have  said  al- 
ready she  must  do  one  of  you; 
and  I  will  tell  you  presently  about 
the  Major.  But  wait  and  talk  to 
aunt  Jemima  a  little,  for  I  am  so 
tired,"  said  Lucilla.  She  was  lying 
back  negligently  in  her  ^eat,  with 
that  air  of  languor  which  so  many 
young  ladies  excel  in,  but  whidti 
was  for  her  a  novel  indulgence. 
Her  hand  hung  over  the  arm  of 
her  chair  as  if  there  was  no  longer 
any  force  in  it.  Her  head  fell 
back,  her  eyes  were  half  closed;  it 
was  a  moment  of  abandonment  to 
her  sensations,  such  as  a  high-prin- 
cipled young  woman  like  Miss 
Marjoribanks  seldom  gives  way  to. 
But  Lucilla  Went  into  it  conscien- 
tiously, as  into  everything  she  did, 
that  she  might  regain  her  strength 
for  the  necessary  duties  that  were 
before  her. 

And  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
Thomas  appeared  at  the  door  with 
a  suspicion  of  a  grin  appearing  at 
the  corners  of  his  sober  mouth, 
and  announced  Mr.  Cavendish,  who 
came  in  before  an  ordinary  woman 
would  have  had  time  to  open  her 
eyes.  This  was  the  moment  he 
had  chosen  for  his  first  visit;  and 
yet  it  was  not  he  who  had  chosen 
it,  but  fate  who  seemed  to  have  in 
this  respect  a  spite  against  Lucilla. 
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It  was  not  only  the  embarr&ssing 
presence  of  his  riyal,  but  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  two  people  in 
the  room  knew  or  had  ever  seen 
Mr.  Cavendish,  that  put  a  climax 
to  the  horror  of  the  situation.  She 
alone  knew  him,  and  had  to  take 
upon  herself  to  present  and  intro 
duce  him,  and  bridge  oyer  for  him 
the  long  interval  of  absence,  and 
all  this  with  the  sense  of  being  in 
the  enemy's  interest,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  false  to  Mr.  Cavendish  I 
Lucilla  rose  at  once,  but  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  make  pretences. 
She  did  not  throw  off  all  in  a  mo- 
ment her  fatigue,  and  dash  into 
spasmodic  action.  She  held  out 
her  hand  silently  to  Mr,  Cavendish, 
with  a  look  which  spoke  only  af- 
fectionate satisfaction  in  a  friend's 
return.  -She  did  not  even  speak 
at  all  for  the  first  moment,  but 
contented  herself  with  a  look, 
which  indeed,  if  he  had  been 
younger  and  less  preoccupied,  would 
no  doubt  have  touched  his  very 
heart. 

"  So  you  have  really  come  back," 
she  said.  ^^  I  am  so  glad  I  after  all 
that  people  said  about  your  being 
married  and  dead  and  ever  so 
many  stupid  things.  Oh  I  don't 
look  at  me,  please.  It  doesn't 
matter  with  a  gentleman,  but  I 
knew  as  well  as  if  you  had  told 
me  that  you  think  me  dreadfully 
gone  off " 

''/entertain  such  a  profane  idea!" 
said  Mr.  Cavendish;  but  he  was 
considerably  embarrassed,  and  he 
was  a  great  deal  stouter,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  what  he  used 
to  be,  and  he  had  not  the  light 
hand  of  his  youth  for  a  compli- 
ment. And  then  he  sat  down  on 
the  chair  Thomas  had  given  him; 
and  he  looked  uncomfortable,  to 
say  the  least  of  it ;  and  he  was  get- 
tii^  large  in  dimensions  and  a  little 
red  in  the  face,  and  had  by  no 
means  the  air  of  thinking  that  it 
didn't  matter  for  a  gentleman.  As 
for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  what  mists  of 
illusion   dropped    away    from    her 


mind  at  the  sight  of  him.  Even 
while  she  smiled  upon  the  new- 
comer, she  could  not  but  ask  her- 
self^ with  momentary  dismay — Had 
%he  really  gone  off  as  much  in  the 
same  time? 

"I  have  been  looking  for  you, 
Miss  Maijoribanks  resumed  ;  *'  I 
waited  in  for  you  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  it  is  so  odd  you 
should  have  come  just  at  this  min- 
ute. Aunt  Jemima,  this  is  Mr. 
Cavendish,  whom  you  have  heard 
so  much  about — and  don't  go, 
please,  Mr.  Ashburton — ^you  two 
must  know  each  other.  You  will 
be  hearing  of  each  other  constantly ; 
and  I  suppose  you  will  have  ta 
shake  hands  or  something  on  the 
hustings — so  it  will  be  much  the 
best  to  begin  it  here." 

But  the  two  candidates  did  not 
shake  hands:  they  bowed  to  each 
other  in  an  alarming  way,  which 
did  not  promise  much  for  their 
future  brotherliness,  and  then  they 
both  stood  bolt  upright  and  stared 
at  Miss  Marjoribanks,  who  had  re- 
lapsed, in  the  pleasantest  way  in 
the  world,  into  her  easy-chair. 

"Now,  please  sit  down  and  talk 
a  little,"  said  Lucilla;  "I  am  so 
proud  of  having  you  both  together. 
There  never  has  been  anybody  in 
the  world  that  I  have  missed  so 
much  as  you — you  knew  that  when 
you  went  away,  but  you  didn't 
mind.  Mr.  Ashburton  is  very  nice, 
but  he  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  in 
an  evening,"  said  Miss  Maijori- 
banks, turning  a  reflective  glance 
upon  her  own  candidate  with  a  cer- 
tain .  sadness ;  and  then  they  both 
laughed  as  if  it  was  a  joke;  but 
it  was  no  joke,  as  one  of  them  at 
least  must  have  known.' 

"Lucilla,"  said  Mrs.  John,  with 
consternation,  "I  never  heard  any- 
body talk  as  you  do;  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Ashburton  is  the  very  best  of 
society,  and  as  for  Mr.  Caven- 
dish  " 

"Dear  aunt  Jemima,"  said  Lu- 
cilla, "would  you  mind  ringing  the 
bell  ?  I  have  been  sitting  to  Maria 
Brown,  and  I  am  almost  fainting. 
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I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  sit  to 
her;  it  would  please  her,  and  it 
would  not  do  you  much  harm ; 
and  then  for  your  constituents,  you 
know " 

"I  hope  you  don't  wish  me  to 
look  like  one  of  Maria  Brown's 
photographs  to  my  constituents," 
said  Mr.  Cavendish;  **but  then  I 
am  happy  to  say  they  all  know  me 
pretty  well."  This  was  said  with 
a  slight  touch  of  gentlemanly  spite, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing;  for,  ailer 
all,  he  MDM  an  old  power  in  Oarling- 
ford,  though  he  had  been  so  long 
away. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  reflectively, 
"  but  you  are  a  little  changed  since 
then;  a  little  perhaps—just  a  little 
— stouter,  and " 

"  Gone  oflf  ?"  said  Mr.  Cavendish, 
with  a  laugh;  but  he  felt  horribly 
disconcerted  all  the  same,  and  sa- 
vage with  Miss  Maijoribanks,  and 
could  not  think  why  "  that  fellow  " 
did  not  go  away.  W  hat^  had  he  to 
do  in  Lucilla's  drawing-room  ?  what 
did  he  mean  by  sitting  down  again 
and  talking  in  that  measured  way 
to  the  old  lady,  as  if  all  the  ordinary 
rules  of  good  breeding  did  not  point 
out  to  him  that  he  should  have  gone 
away  and  left  the  field  clear? 

**  Oh,  you  know  it  does  not  mat- 
ter for  a  gentleman,"  said  Lucilla; 
and  then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Ashbur- 
ton — "I  am  sure  the  Major  wants 
to  see  you,  and  he  thinks  that  it 
was  he  who  put  it  into  your  head 
to  stand.  He  was  here  that  day  at 
lunch,  you  know,  and  it  was  some- 
thing he  said " 

"Quite  true,"  said  Mr.  Ashbur- 
ton  in  his  business  way.  "I  shall 
go  to  see  him  at  once.  Thank  you 
for  telling  me  of  it.  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  ;  I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I 
leave  here." 

And  then  Mr.  Cavendish  laughed. 
"This  is  what  I  call  interesting," 
he  said.  "  I  hope  Mr.  Ashburton 
sees  the  fun;  but  it  is  trying  to 
an  old  friend  to  hear  of  that  day 
at  lunch,  you  know.  I  remember 
when  these  sort  of  allusions  used 
to  be  pleasant  enough ;  but  when 


one  has  been  banished  for  a  thou* 
sand  years " 

"Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  "one  leaves 
all  that  behind,  you  know— one 
leaves  ever  so  many  things  behind. 
I  wish  we  could  always  be  twenty, 
for  my  part.  I  always  said,  you 
know,  that  I  should  be  gone  off 
in  ten  years." 

"Was  it  the  only  fib  you  ever 
told  that  you  repeat  it  so  ?"  said 
Mr.  Cavendish ;  and  it  was  vrith 
this  pretty  speech  that  he  took  her 
down-stairs  to  the  well-remembered 
luncheon.  "But  you  haxie  gone  off 
in  some  things  when  you  have  to 
do  with  a  prig  like  that,"  he  said 
in  her  ear,  as  they  went  down 
together,  "and  cast  off  old  friends. 
It  was  a  thing  a  fellow  did  not  ex- 
pect of  yott." 

"  I  never  cast  off  old  friends,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks.  "  We  shall  look 
for  you  on  Thursday,  you  know, 
all  the  same.  Must  you  go,  Mr. 
Ashburton  ?  when  lunch  is  on  the 
table  ?  But  then  to  be  siu^,  you 
will  be  in  time  at  the  Browns'," 
said  Lucilla,  sweetly,  and  she  gave 
the  one  rival  her  hand  while  she 
held  the  arm  of  the  other,  at  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  in  which 
Mr.  Ashburton  had  gallantly  depo- 
sited aunt  Jemima  before  saying 
good-bye.  They  were  both  looking 
a  little  black,  though  the  gloom 
was  moderate  in  Mr.  Ashburton's 
case;  but  as  for  Lucilla,  she  stood 
between  them  a  picture  of  angelic 
sweetness  and  goodness,  giving  a 
certain  measure  of  her  sympathy  to 
both — Woman  the  Reconciler,  by 
the  side  of  those  other  characters  of 
Inspirer  and  Consoler,  of  which  the 
world  has  heard.  The  two  inferior 
creatures  scowled  with  politeness  at 
each  other,  but  Miss  Maijoribanks 
smiled  upon  them  both.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  she  overcame  the 
difficulties  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Ashburton  went  away  a  little  an- 
noyed, but  still  understanding  his 
instructions,  and  ready  to  act  upon 
them  in  that  businesslike  way  he 
had,  and  Mr.  Cavendish  remained, 
faintly  reassured   in  the  midst   of 
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his  soreness  and  mortification,  by 
at  least  having  the  field  to  himself 
and  seeing  the  last  (for  the  present) 
of  his  antagonist — which  was  a  kind 
of  victory  in  its  way. 

"I  thought  I  knew  you  better 
than  to  think  you  ever  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  sort  of 
thing,"  said  Mr.  Cavendish.  "  There 
are  people,  you  know,  whom  I  could 
have  imagined  —  but  a  prig  like 
that"  He  became  indeed  quite 
violent,  as  aunt  Jemima  said  after- 
wards, and  met  with  that  lady's 
decided  disapproval,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. 

■^'Mr.  Ashburton  is  very  well  bred 
and  agreeable,"  Mrs.  John  said,  with 
emphasis.  "I  wish  all  the  young 
Tnen  I  see  nowadays  were  as 
nice."  I 

"Young  men!"  said  Mr.  Caven- 
dish. "Is  that  what  people  call 
joung  nowadays?  And  he  must 
be  insane,  you  know,  or  he  would 
never  dream  of  representing  a  town 
without  saying  a  single  word  about 
his  principles.  I  daresay  he  thinks 
it  is  original,"  said  the  unhappy 
man.  He  thought  he  was  pointing 
out  Iris  rival's  weakness  to  Lucilla, 
and  he  went  on  with  energy — "I 
know  you  better  than  to  think  you 
can  like  that  milk-and-water  sort 
of  thing." 

**0h,  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
anything  about  politics,"  said  Lu- 
cilla. "I  hear  you  gentlemen  talk, 
but  I  never  pretend  to  understand. 
If  we  were  not  to  leave  you  that  all 
to  yourselves,  I  don't  know  what 
you  could  find  to  do,"  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  added  compassionately;  and 
as  she  spoke  she  looked  so  like  the 
Lacilla  of  old,  who  had  schemed 
and  plotted  for  Mr.  Cavendish,  that 
he  could  not  believe  in  her  deser- 
tion in  his  heart 

"That  is  a  delusion  like  the  go- 
ing ofi*,"  he  said.  "I  can't  believe 
you  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
When  I  remember  how  I  have 
been  roving  about  all  those  ten 
years,  and  how  different  it  might 
have  been,   and  whose   fault  it  all 


This  Mr.  Cavendish  sai^  in  a  low 
voice,  but  it  did  not  the  less  horrify 
aunt  Jemima^  who  felt  prepared 
for  any  atrocity  after  it.  •  She  would 
have  withdrawn,  in  justice  to  her 
own  sense  of  propriety ;  but  then 
she  thought  it  was  not  impossible 
that  he  might  propose  to  Lucilla  on 
the  spot,  or  take  her  hand  or  some- 
thing, and  for  propriety's  sake  she 
stayed. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucilla — and  her 
heart  did  for  one  little  moment 
give  a  faint  thump  against  her 
breast  She  could  not  help  think- 
ing what  a  difference  it  might  have 
made  to  him,  poor  fellow,  had  he 
been  under  her  lawful  and  right- 
eous sway  these  ten  years.  But 
as  she  looked  at  him  it  became 
more  and  more  apparent  to  Miss 
Marjoribanks  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
Itad,  gone  off,  whatever  she  herself 
might  bave  done.  The  outlines  of 
his  fine  figure  had  changed  consider-  ' 
ably,  and  his  face  was  a  little  red, 
and  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  whose 
circumstances,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, would  not  quite  bear  a  rigid 
examination.  As  she  looked  at 
him  her  pity  became  tinged  by 
a  certain  shade  of  resentment, 
to  think  that  after  all  it  was 
his  own  fault  She  could  not, 
notwithstanding  her  natural  frank- 
ness of  expression,  say  to  him — 
"You  foolish  soul,  why  didn't  you 
marry  \ne  somehow,  and  make  a 
man  of  yourself?"  Lucilla  carried 
honesty  y^rj  far,  but  she  could  not 
go  as  far  as  that  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
turning  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a 
sort  of  abstract  sympathy,  and  then 
she  added  softly — "Have  you  ever 
seen  Hei*  again?"  with  a  lowering 
of  her  voice. 

This  interesting  question,  which 
utterly:  bewildered  aunt  Jemima, 
drove  Mr.  Cavendish  wild  with 
rage.  Mrs.  John  said  afterwards 
that  she  felt  a  shiver  go  through 
her  as  he  took  up  the  carving-knife, 
though  it  was  only  to  cut  some  cold 
beef.  He  grew  white  all  at  once, 
and  pressed  his  lips  tightly  together, 
and    fixed   his   eyes   on   the   wall 
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straight  before  him.  *^  I  did  not 
tliink,  after  what  I  once  said  to  you. 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  that  you  would 
continue  to  insult  iny  judgment  in 
that  way,"  he  said,  with  a  chill 
which  fell  upon  the  whole  table, 
and  took  the  life  out  of  everything, 
and  dimmed  the  very  fire  m  the 
chimney.  And  after  that  the  con- 
versation was  of  a  sufficiently  ordi- 
nary description  until  they  went 
back  again  into  the  drawing-room, 
by  which  time  Mr.  Cavendish  seemed 
to  have  concluded  that  it  was  best 
to  pocket  the  affront. 

"I  am  going  to  begin  my  can- 
vass to-morrow,"  he  said.  **  I  have 
not  seen  anybody  yet.  I  have  no- 
body but  my  sister  to  take  me  in 
hand,  you  know.  There  was  once 
a  time  when  it  might  have  been 
different'^ — and  ho  gave  Lucilla  a 
look  which  she  thought  on  the 
whole  it  was  best  to  meet.      ' 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanka, 
with  cruel  distinctness,  **  there  was 
a  time  when  you  were  the  most 
popular  man  in  Grange  Lane — 
everybody  was  fond  of  you.  I  re- 
member it  as  if  it  had  been  ytster- 
day,"  said  Lucilla,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  don't  give  a  man  much 
encouragement,  by  Jove  I "  said  the 
unlucky  candidate.  "You  remem- 
ber it  Hke  yesterday  1  It  may  be 
vanity,  but  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 


still    be   found   the   most    popular 
man  in  Grange  Lane." 

Miss  Marjoribanks  sighed  again, 
but  she  did  not  say  anything.  On 
the  contrary  she  turned  to  aunt 
Jemima,  who  kept  in  the  back- 
ground an  alarmed  and  alert  spec- 
tator, to  consult  her  about  a  shade 
of  wool — and  just  then  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, looking  out  the  window,  saw 
Major  Brown  conducting  his  rival 
through  his  garden,  and  shaking 
hands  with  him  cordially  at  the 
door.  This  was  more  ^han  the 
patience  of  the  other  candidate 
could  bear.  A  sudden  resolution, 
hot  and  angry,  as  are  the  resolutions 
of  men  who  feel  themselves  to  have 
a  failing  cause,  came  into  bis  mind. 
He  had  been  badgered  and  baited 
to  such  an  extent  (as  he  thought) 
that  he  had  not  time  to  consider  if 
it  was  wise  or  not  He,  too,  had 
sat  to  Maria  Brown,  and  com- 
manded once  the  warmest  admira* 
tion  of  the  household.  He  thought 
he  would  put  it  to  the  test,  and  see 
if  after  all  his  popularity  was  only 
a  thing  to  be  remembered  like 
yesterday  —  and  it  was  with  this 
mtention  that  he  bade  a  hurried 
good  bye  to  Lucilla,  and  rushing 
out,  threw  himself  at  once  upon  the 
troubled  waves  of  society,  which  had 
once  been  as  smooth  as  glass  to  the 
most  popular  man  in  Grange  Lane. 


CHAPTER   XLU. 


Mr.  Cavendish  thought  he  had 
been  an  object  of  admiration  to 
Maria  Brown,  as  we  have  said.  He 
thought  of  it  with  a  little  middle- 
aged  complacency,  and  a  confidence 
that  this  vague  sentiment  would 
stand  the  test  he  was  about  to  apply 
to  it,  which  did  honour  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  heart  With  this  idea 
it  was  Miss  Brown  he  asked  for  as 
he  knocked  at  the  Major's  door; 
and  he  found  them  both  in  the 
drawing-room,  Maria  with  gloves 
on  to  hide  the  honourable  stains  of 
her  photography,  which  made  her 
comparatively  useless  when  she  was 


out  of  her  "  studio'' — and  her  father 
walking  about  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, which  was,  indeed,  what  Mr. 
Cavendish  expected.  The  two  ex- 
changed a  guilty  look  when  they 
saw  who  their  visitor  was.  They 
looked  as  people  might  well  look 
who  had  been  caueht  in  the  fact 
and  did  not  know  now  to  get  over 
it  They  came  fofward,  both  of 
them,  with  a  cowardly  cordiality 
and  eagerness  to  welcome  him — 
"How  very  good  of  you  to  come 
to  see  us  so  soon !  "  Miss  Brown 
said,  and  fluttered  and  looked  at 
her  father,  and  could  not  tell  what 
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more  to  say.  And  then  a  dead 
pause  fell  upon  them — such  a  pause 
as  not  unfrequently  falls  upon  peo- 
ple who  have  got  through  their  mu- 
tual greetings  almost  with  an  excess 
of  cordiality.  They  stopped  short 
all  at  once,  and  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled,  and  made  a  &tal 
conscious  effort  to  talk  of  some- 
thing. **It  is  so  good  of  you  to 
come  so  soon,"  Miss  Brown  repeat- 
ed; "perhaps  you  have  been  to 
see  Lucilla,^'  and  then  she  stopped 
again,  slightly  tremulous,  and  turned 
an  appealing  gaze  to  her  papa. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  yoti,"  said 
Mr.  Cavendish,  plucking  up  all  his 
courage.  "I  have  been  a  long 
time  gone,  you  know,  but  I  have 
not  forgotten  Carlingford;  and  you 
must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  I  might  still 
come  to  see — Miss  Brown.  As  for 
L^idia?"  said  the  candidate,  look- 
ing about  him  with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  Lydia,"  said  her  sister, 
with  a  sigh,  "  her  eldest  is  eight, 
Mr.  Cavendish.  We  don't  see  her 
so  often  as  we  should  like — mar- 
riage makes  such  a  difference.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  natural  she 
should  be  all  for  her  own  family 
now." 

"  Quite  natural,"  said  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, and  then  he  turned  to  the 
Major.  "I  don't  think  there  are 
quite  so  many  public  changes  as 
I  expected  to  see.  The  old  Rec- 
tor always  holds  out,  and  the  old 
Colonel;  and  you  have  not  done 
much  that  I  can  see  about  the  new 
paving.  You  know  what  I  have 
come  home  about,  Major;  and  I 
am  sure  I  can  count  upon  you  to 
support  me,"  the  candidate  said, 
with  a  great  deal  more  confidence 
than  he  felt  in  his  voice. 

Major  Brown  cleared  his  throat; 
his  heart  was  moved  by  the  fomi- 
liar  voice,  and  he  could  not  conceal 
his  embarrassment.  *'I  hope  no- 
thing will  ever  occur,"  he  said,  "to 
make  any  difference  in  the  friendly 
feelings — I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very 
^d  to  welcome  you  back  permanent- 
ly to  Carlingford.    You  may  always 


rest  assured  of  that,"  and  he  held 
out  his  hand.  But  he  grew  red  as 
he  thought  of  his  treachery,  and 
Maria,  who  was  quaking  over  it,  did 
not  even  try  to  say  a  word  to  help 
him — and  as  for  Mr.  Cavendish,  he 
took  up  his  position  on  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  as  he  used  to  do.  But  he 
had  a  slim  youthful  figure  when  he 
used  to  do  it,  and  now  the  attitude, 
was  one  which  revealed  a  certain 
dawning  rotundity,  very  different, 
as  Maria  afterwards  said,  from  one's 
idea  of  Mr.  Cavendish.  He  was 
not  aware  of  it  himself,  but  as  these 
two  people  looked,  their  simultane- 
ous thought  was  how  much  he  had 
changed.  « 

"  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind," 
said  Mr.  Cavendish.  "I  have  been 
a  little  lazy,  I  am  afraid,  since  I 
came  here;  but  I  expect  my  agent 
down  to-night,  and  then,  I  hope, 
you'll  come  over  to  my  place  and 
have  a  talk  with  Woodbum  and 
Centum  and  the  rest  about  it 
I  am  a  poor  tactician,  for  my  part. 
You  shall  contrive  what  is  best  to 
be  done,  and  I'll  carry  it  out.  I 
suppose  I  may  expect  almost  to 
walk  over,"  he  said.  It  was  the 
confidence  of  despair  that  moved 
him.  The  more  he  saw  that  his 
cause  was  lost,  the  more  he  would 
make  it  out  that  he  was  sure  to 
win — ^which  is  not  an  unusual  state 
of  mind. 

**I — I  don't  know,  I  am  sure," 
said  poor  Major  Brown.  "To  tell 
the  truth,  I— though  I  can  safely 
say  my  sympathies  are  always  with 
you,  Cavendish — I — have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  commit  myself, 
you  know.  It  was  quite  involun- 
tary, I  am  siu'e,  for  I  never  thought 
my  casual  expression  of  opinion 
likely  to  have  any  weight " 

"Papa  never  will  perceive  the 
weight  that  is  attached  to  his 
opinon,"  siud  Miss  Brown. 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  it  in 
the  least,  Maria,"  said  the  modest 
Major;  "but  the  fact  is,  it  seems 
to  have  been  that  that  decided 
Ashburton  to  stand;  and  after 
drawing  a  man  in  to  such  a  thing, 
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the  least  one  can  do  is  to  back  him 
out  in  it.  Nobody  had  an  idea 
then,  you  knov,  that  you  were 
coming  back,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
assure  you,  if  I  had  known " 

*^But  even  if  you  had  known, 
you  know  you  never  meant  it, 
papa,"  said  Maria.  And  Mr.  Caven- 
dish sat  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and 
put  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets, 
and  dropped  his  upper  lip,  and 
knit  his  eyebrows  a  little,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  anxious  people  ex- 
cusing themselves.  He  did  not 
make  any  answer  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  was  terribly  mortified 
and  disappointed,  and  it  went 
against  his  pride  to  make  any 
Iftirther  remonstrances.  When  they 
had  done,  he  got  down  off  his  seat 
and  took  his  right  hand  out  of  his 
pocket  and  offered  it  to  Miss  Brown, 
who,  putting  her  own  into  it,  poor 
soul  I  with  the  remembrance  of 
her  ancient  allegiance,  was  like  to 
cry. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  that  is  the 
case,  I  suppose  I  need  not  bother 
you  any  longer.  You'll  give  me 
yoii^r  good  wishes  all  the  same.  I 
used  to  hear  of  Ash  burton  some- 
times, but  I  never  had  the  least 
idea  he  was  so  popular.  And  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  he's 
any  great  things  to  brag  of — ^though 
I  suppose  it's  not  to  be  expected 
/  should  appreciate  his  qualities," 
Mr.  Cavendish  added,  with  a  laugh. 
As  for  Miss  Brown,  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  from  crying  as  he 
went  away.  She  said  she  could 
see,  by  the  way  he  left  the  drawing- 
room,  that  he  was  a  stricken  deer; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  she  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  when  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  mentioned  it,  that  to  have 
been  such  a  handsome  man,  he  was 
inconceivably  gone  off. 

Mr.  Cavendish  went  up  Grange 
Lane  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  tried  to  think  that  he  did  not 
care ;  but  he  did  care  all  the  same, 
and  was  very  bitter  in  his  mind 
over  the  foilure  of  friends  and  the 
vanity    of   expectations.     The   last 


time  he  had  walked  past  those 
garden  walls  he  had  thought  him- 
self sure  of  the  support  of  Carling- 
ford,  and  the  personal  esteem  of 
all  the  people  in  all  the  houses  he 
was  passing.  It  was  after  the  Arch- 
deacon had  broken  down  in  his 
case  against  the  man  whom  he 
called  an  adventurer,  and  when  Mr. 
Cavendish  felt  all  the  sweetness  of 
being  a  member  of  an  oligarchy, 
and  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  his  order.  Now  he 
went  along  the  same  path  with  his 
hat  over  his  ears  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  rage  and  pain  in 
his  heart  Whose  fault  was  it  that 
his  friends  had  deserted  him  and 
Carlingford  knew  him  no  more? 
He  might  as  well  have  asked  whose 
fault  it  was  that  he  was  getting 
stout  and  red  in  the  face,  and  had 
not  the  same  grace  of  figure  nor 
ease  of  mind  as  he  used  to  hayet 
He  had  come  very  near  to  settling 
down  and  becoming  a  man  of  do- 
mestic respectability  in  this  quiet 
place,  and  he  had  just  escaped  in 
time,  and  had  laughed  over  it  since, 
and  imagined  himself,  with  much 
glee,  an  old  fogie  looking  after  a 
lot  of  children.  But  the  fact  is 
that  men  do  become  old  fogies  even 
when  they  have  no  children  to  look 
after,  and  lose  their  figure  and  their 
elasticity  just  as  soon  and  perhaps 
a  little  sooner  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  called  life  than  in  any 
milder  scene  of  enjoyment.  And 
it  would  have  been  very  handy 
just  now  to  have  been  sure  of  his 
election  without  paying  much  for 
it  He  had  been  living  fast,  and 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  this,  af&r  all,  was  the  only 
real  ambition  he  had  ever  had; 
and  he  had  thought  within  him- 
self that  if  he  won  he  would  change 
his  mode  of  life,  and  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  become  all  at  once  a 
different  man.  When  a  man  has 
made  such  a  resolution,  and  feels 
not  only  that  a  mere  success  but  a 
moral  reformation  depends  upon 
his  victory,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
consider  that  he   has   a  right   to 
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win;  and  it  may  be  divined  what 
his  state  of  mind  was  when  he  had 
made  the  discovery  that  even  his 
old  firiends  did  not  see  his  election 
to  be  of  any  such  importance  as  he 
did,  and  could  think  of  a  miserable 
little  bit  of  self-importance  or  grati- 
fied vanity  more  than  of  his  inter- 
ests—even the  women  who  had 
once  been  so  kind  to  him !  He 
had  just  got  so  far  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  met  Mr.  Centum,  who 
stared  for  a  moment,  and  ^hen  burst 
into  one  of  his  great  laughs  as  he 
greeted  him.  *^  Good  Lord  I  Caven- 
dish, is  this  you  ?  I  never  expect- 
ed to  see  you  like  that  I  "  the  banker 
said,  in  his  coarse  way.  "You're 
stouter  than  I  am,  old  fellow  ;  and 
such  an  Adonis  as  you  used  to 
be  I  '^  Mr.  Cavendish  had  to  bear 
all  this  without  giving  way  to  his 
feelmgs,  or  even  showing  them  any 
more  than  he  could  help  it.  No- 
body would  spare  him  that  imbe- 
cile suggestion  as  to  how  things 
used  to  be.  To  be  growing  stouter 
than  Centum  without  Centum's 
excuse  of  being  a  well-to'-do  house- 
holder and  father  of  a  family,  and 
respectable  man  from  whom  stout- 
ness was  expected,  was  very  bit- 
ter to  him  ;  but  he  had  to  gulp 
it  down,  and  recollect  that  Cen- 
tum was  as  yet  the  only  influen- 
tial supporter,  except  his  brother- 
in-law,  whom  he  had  in  Carling- 
ford. 

"What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  since  you  came  that 
nobody  has  seen  you  ? ''  said  Mr. 
Centum.  "If  you  are  to  do  any 
good  here,  you  know,  we  shall 
have  to  look  jdive." 

"  I  have  been  ill,"  said  the  un- 
fortunate candidate,  with  a  little 
natural  loss  of  temper.  "You 
would  not  have  a  man  to  trudge 
about  at  this  time  of  year  in  all 
weathers  when  he  is  ill." 

"I  would  not  be  ill  again,  if  I 
were  you,  till  it's  all  over,"  said  Mr. 
Centum.  "We  shall  have  to  fight 
every  inch  of  our  grouztd;  and  I 
tell  you  that  fellow  Ashburton 
Icnowa   what   he's  about — ^he  goes 


at  everything  in  a  steady  sort  of 
way.  He's  not  brilliant,  you  know, 
but  he's  sure " 

"  Brilliant  I  "  said  Mr.  Cavendish, 
"I  should  think  not.  It  is  Lucilla 
Maijoribanks  who  is  putting  him 
up  to  it.  You  know  she  had  an 
old  grudge  at  me." 

"Oh,  nonsense  about  Lucilla," 
said  Mr.  Centum.  "I  can  tell  you 
Ashburton  fs  not  at  all  a  con- 
temptible adversary.  He  is  going 
to  work  in  the  cunningest  way — 
not  a  woman's  sort  of  thing;  and 
he's  not  a  ladies'-man  like  you," 
the  banker  added,  with  a  laugh. 
"But  I  am  afraid  you  can't  go  in 
for  that  sort  of  thing  as  you  used 
to  do,  Cavendish.  You  should 
marry,  and  settle,  and  become  a 
steady  member  of  society,  now 
you've  grown  so  stout."  This  was 
the  kind  of  way  in  which  he  was 
addressed  even  by  his  own  support- 
er, Who  uttered  another  great  laugh 
as  he  went  off  upon  his  busy  way. 
It  was  a  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Caven- 
dish was  not  used  to,  and  he  felt  it 
accordingly.  To  be  sure  he  knew 
that  he  was  ten  years  older,  and  that 
there  were  several  things  which  he 
could  not  do  with  the  same  facility 
as  in  his  youth.  But  he  had  saved 
up  Carlingford  in  his  imagination 
as  a  spot  in  which  he  would  always 
be  young,  and  where  nobody  should 
find  out  the  difierence  ;  and  instead 
of  that,  it  was  precisely  in  Carling- 
ford that  he  was  fated  to  hear  how 
changed  he  was,  with  a  frankness 
which  only  old  friends  would  have 
been  justified  in  using.  As  for 
Lucilla  Marjoribanks,  she  was  rather 
better  looking  than  otherwise,  and 
absolutely  had  not  gone  off.  It 
did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Cavendish 
that  this  might  be  because  Lucilla 
at  present  was  not  still  so  old  as 
he  had  been  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
period  which  he  now  considered 
his  youth.  He  was  rather  disposed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  take  a  moral 
view,  and  to  consider  that  it  was 
her  feminine  incapacity  for  goine 
too  far,  which  had  kept  years  and 
amusements  from  having  their  due 
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effect     upon     Miss     Maijoribanks.  wijb  you  luck,  you  know,  for  if  you 

And,  poor  fellow,  he  had  gone  too    win  we  lose " 

far.     He  had  not  been  as  careful  in  "  Oh,  I  don't  want  you  to  wish 

his  life  as  he  might  haye  been  had  me    luck.     I    don^t    suppose    there 

he  stayed  at  Carlingford;  and  now  can  be  much  comparison  between 

he  was  paying  the  penalty.     Such  my  chance  and  that  of  a  new  man 

was    the    edifying    state    of    mind  whom  nobody  ever  heard  of  in  my 

which  he    had    come    to  when  he  time,^'  said  the  candidate  for  Car- 

reached  the    top  of   Grove   Street,  lingford.     "I  thought  you  Scotch- 

And  there  a  waft  of  soft  recoUec-  men,  Doctor,  always  liked  to  be  on 

tions    came    across    his    mind.     In  the  winning  side.*^ 

the   absence  of    all    sympathy    he  "WeVe    a   way  of  making    our 

could  not  help  turning  back  to  the  side    the  winning    side,*'    said   Dr. 

thought  of  the  enchantress  of  old  Marjoribanks,    grimly,   for    he  was 

who  used  to  sing  to  him,  and  listen  touchy  where    his    nationality  was 

to  him,  and  storm  at  him.     Proba-  concerned.     ^*  Health    all    right,    I 

blyhe  would  have  ended  by  stroll-  hope?"  he  added,   looking  at  Mr. 

ing  along  the    familiar  street,   and  Cavendish  with   that  critical  medi- 

canvassing    for    Mr.     Lakers    vote,  cal  glance  which  shows  that  a  ver- 

which    would    have    done    him    no  bal  response  is  quite  unnecessary. 

rin  Carlingford,   but  just  then  This  time  there  was  in  the  look  a 

Marjoribanks    stopped    in   his  certain  insinuation  of  doubt  on  the 

brougham.     The  Doctor  was  look-  subject,   which    was    not   pleasant 

ing    very    strange    that    morning,  "  You  are  getting  stout,  I  see,"  Dr. 

though    nobody    had     particularly  Marjoribanks  added — not   laughing, 

remarked    it — perhaps    because    he  but  as  if   that  too  was  poor   Mr. 

smoothed  his  countenance  when  he  Cavendishes  fault, 

was  out  of  the   brougham,   which  "Yes,   I'm    very  well,"    he    an- 

was  his  refuge  when  he  had  any-  swered,  curtly;  but  the  truth  was 

thing    to    think     about.     But    he  that  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  he 

stopped  suddenly  to  speak  to  Mr.  was  quite  well  after  he  had  seen 

Cavendish,    and    perhaps    he    had  the  critical    look    in    Dr.    Maijori- 

not  time  to  perform  that  ceremony,  banks^s  eye. 

He  looked   dark    and    cloudy,   and  "You    young    men    always    go 

constrained,   and    as    if   he    forced  too  fast,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 

himself  to  speak ;  which,  to  be  sure,  strange  little  smile ;  but    the  term 

under  the  circumstances,  was    not  at  least  was  consolatory ;  and  after 

80  very  strange.  that  Dr.  Maijoribanks  quite  changed 

"  I  am  very  glad  to    see  you,"  his  tone.     "  Have  you  heard  Wood- 

the  Doctor  said,  "  thouglf  you  were  burn  talking  of  that  great  crash  in 

a  day  too  late,  you  know.     Why  town  ?  "  he  said — "  that  India  house, 

didn't  you  give  us  warning  before  you    know  —  I    suppose  it's    quite 

we  all  went    and   committed    our-  true  ? " 

selves  ?    If  we  had  known  that  you  "  Quite  true,"  said  Mr.  Cavendish, 

were  coming "  promptly,   and  somehow  he  felt  a 

"Ah,    that's    what    old    Brown  pleasure  in  saying  it.     "I  got  all. 

said,"   said  Mr.   Cavendish,  with  a  the  particulars  to-day  in  one  of  my 

slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders ;  which  letters — and  lots  of  private  people 

was  imprudent,  for  the  Major  was  involved,  which  is  always  the  way 

not  so  old  as  the  Doctor,  and  be-  with  these  old  houses,'^  he  added, 

sides  was  a   much   less  important  with    a    mixture    of  curiosity  and 

man  in  Grange  Lane.  malice — "widows,  and  all  sorts  of 

"So  you  have  been  to  see  old  superannuated  folks." 

Brown,"  said  Dr.   Marjoribanks,  in  "  It's  a  great  pity,"  said  the  Doc- 

his  dry  way.     "He  aJways  was  a  tor:   "I  knew  old  Lichfield  once, 

great   admirer   of    yours.    I   can't  the  chief  partner — I  am  very  sorry 
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to  hear  it's  true;"  and  then  the 
two  shook  hands,  and  the  hrougnam 
drove  oa.  As  for  Mr.  Cavendish, 
he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  that 
the  Doctor  was  involved,  and  was 
not  sony,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  judicial  recompense  for  his  de- 
sertion of  his  friends.  And  he  went 
home  to  tell  his  sister  of  it,  who 
shared  in  his  sentiments.  And 
then  it  was  not  worth  while  going 
out  any  more  that  day — for  the 
electioneering  agent  who  knew  all 
ahout  it,  was  not  coming  till  the 
last  train.  *'*•  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  worK  when  he  is  here,"  Mr.  Caven- 
dish said.  And  in  the  mean  time 
he  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  he  was  get- 
ting so  stout 

And  in  the  mean  time  the  Doctor 
went  on  visiting  his  patients.  When 
he  came  hack  to  his  hroiigham  be- 
tween his  visits,  and  went  bowling 
along  in  that  comfortable  way,  along 
the  &miliar  roads,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain glumness  upon  his  face.  He 
was  not  a  demonstrative  man,  bat 


when  he  was  alone  you  could  tell 
by  certain  lines  about  the  well-worn 
cordage  of  his  countenance  whether 
all  was  right  with  the  Doctor;  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  just  at  this  mo- 
ment that  all  was  not  right  with 
him.  But  he  did  not  say  anything 
about  it  when  he  got  home ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  just  as  usual,  and 
told  his  daughter  all  about  his  en- 
counter' with  Mr.  Cavendish.  "  A 
man  at  his  time  of  life  has  no  right 
to  get  fat— it's  a  sort  of  thing  I 
don't  like  to  see.  And  he'll  never 
be  a  ladies'  man  no  more,  Lucilla," 
said  the  Doctor,  with  a  gleam  of 
humour  in  his  eye. 

"He  is  exactly  like  George  the 
Fourth,  papa,"  said  Miss  Marjori- 
banks;  and  the  Doctor  laughed 
as  he  sat  down  to  dinner.  If  he 
had  anything  oh  his  mind  he 
bore  it  like  a  hero,  and  gave  no 
sign;  but  then,  as  Mrs.  John  very 
truly  remarked,  when  a  man  does 
not  disclose  his  annoyances  they 
always  tell  more  upon  him  in  the 
end. 


CHAPTER  XLni. 


There  were  a  great  many  reasons 
why  this  should  be  a  critical  period 
in  Miss  Marjoribanks's  life.  For 
one  thing,  it  was  the  limit  she  had 
always  proposed  to  herself  for  her 
term  of  young-ladyhood;  and  nat- 
urally, as  she  outgrew  the  age  for 
them,  she  felt  disposed  to  put  away 
childish  things.  To  have  the  con- 
trol of  society  in  her  hands  was  a 
great  thing;  but  still  the  mere 
means,  without  any  end,  was  not 
worth  Lucilla's  while  —  and  her 
Thursdays  were  almost  a  bore  to 
her  in  her  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment They  occurred  every  week, 
to  be  sure,  as  usual:  but  the  ma- 
chinery was  all  perfect^  and  went 
on  by  itself,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  a  light 
adjunct  of  existence  should  satisfy 
Lucilla,  as  she  opened  out  into  the 
ripeness  of  her  thirtieth  year.  It 
was  this  that  made  Mr.  Ashburton 

vou  xcix. — ^Na  DCIV. 


so  interesting  to  her,  and  his  elec- 
tion a  matter  into  which  she  entered 
so  warmly,  for  she  had  come  to  an 
age  at  which  she  might  have  gone 
into  Parliament  herself  had  there 
been  no  disqualification  of  sex ;  and 
when  it  was  almost  a  necessity  for 
heir  to  make  some  use  of  her  social 
influence.  Miss  Maijoribanks  had 
her  own  ideas  in  respect  to  charity, 
and  never  went  upon  ladies'  commit- 
tees, nor  took  any  further  share  than 
what  was  proper  and  necessary  in 
parish  work;  and  when  a  woman 
has  an  active  mind,  and  still  does 
not  care  for  parish  work,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle hard  for  her  to  find  a  "  sphere." 
And  Lucilla,  though  she  said  no- 
thing about  a  sphere,  was  still  more 
or  less  in  that  condition  of  mind 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  fuliy 
described  to  the  British  public — 
when  the  ripe  female  intelligence, 
not  having  the  natural  Teaoorce  of 
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a  nursery  and  a  husband  to  manage, 
.turns  inwards,  and  begins  to  *^make 
a  protest "  against  the  existing  order 
of  society,  and  to  call  the  world  to 
account  for  giying  it  no  due  occu- 
pation— and  to  consume  itself.  She 
was  not  the  woman  to  make  pro- 
tests, nor  to  claim  for  herself  the 
doubtful  honours  of  a  false  posi- 
tion ;  but  she  felt  all  the  same  that 
at  her  age  she  had  outlived  •  the  oc- 
cupations that  were  sufficient  for 
her  youth.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
still  the  dinners  to  attend  to,  a 
branch  of  human  affairs  worthy  of 
the  weightiest  consideration,  and 
she  had  a  house  of  her  own,  as 
much  as  if  she  had  been  half-a- 
dozen  times  married,  but  still  there 
are  instincts  which  go  even  beyond 
dinners,  and  Lubilla  had  become 
conscious  that  her  capabilities  were 
greater  than  her  work.  She  was  a 
Power  in  Carlingford,  and  she  knew 
it;  but  still  there  is  little  good  in 
the  existence  of  a  Power  unless  it 
can  be  made  use  of  for  some  worthy 
end. 

She  was  coming  up  Grange  Lane 
rather  late  one  evening,  ponder- 
ing upon  these  things  —  thinking 
within  herself  compassionately  of 
poor  Mr.  Cavendish,  a  little  in  the 
same  way  as  he  had  been  thinking  of 
her,  but  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view.  For  Lucilla  could  not 
but  see  the  antithesis  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  how  he  was  the  foolish 
apprentice  who  had  chosen  his 
own  way  and  was  coming  to  a  bad 
end,  while  she  was  the  steady  one 
about  to  ride  by  in  her  Lord  May- 
or's coach.  And  Miss  Maijoribanks 
was  thinking  at  the  same  time  of 
the  other  candidate,  whose  canvass 
was  going  on  so  successfully;  and 
that,  after  the  election  and  all  the 
excitement  was  over,  she  would  feel 
a  blank.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
she  would  feel  a  blank — and  Lucil- 
la did  not  see  how  the  blank  was 
to  be  filled  up  as  she  looked  into 
the  future;  for,  as  has  been  said, 
parish  work  was  not  much  in  her 
way,  and  for  a  woman  who  feels 
that    she   is   a   Power,    there    are 


so  few  other  outlets.  She  was  a  lit- 
tle disheartened  as  she  thought  it 
all  over.  Gleams  of  possibility,  it  is 
true,  crossed  her  mind,  such  as  that 
of  marrying  the  member  for  Car- 
lingford, for  instance,  and  thus  be- 
ginning a  new  and  more  important 
career ;  but  she  was  too  experienced 
a  woman  not  to  be  aware  by  this 
time,  that  possibilities  which  did 
not  depend  upon  herself  alone  had 
better  not  be  calculated  upon.  And 
there  did  occur  to  her,  among  other 
things,  the  idea  of  making  a  great 
Experiment  which  could  be  carried 
out  only  by  a  woman  of  genius — of 
marrying  a  poor  man,  and  affording 
to  Carlingford  and  England  an  ex- 
ample which  might  influence  un- 
born generation^.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  were  passing  through 
her  mind  when,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, she  came  up  to  her  &ther, 
walking  up  Grange  Lane  over  the 
dirty  remains  of  the  snow  —  for 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow 
that  year.  It  was  so  strange  a 
sight  to  see  Dr.  Marjoribanks  walk- 
ing that  at  the  first  glance  Lucilla 
was  startied,  and  thought  some- 
thing was  the  matter;  but,  of 
course,  it  all  arose  from  a  perfectly 
natural  and  explainable  cause. 

**I  have  been  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Chiley,"  said  the  Doctor ;  **  she  has 
her  rheumatism  very  bad  again; 
and  the  horse  has  been  so  long  out 
that  I  thought  I  would  walk  home. 
I  think  the  old  lady  is  a  little  up- 
set about  Cavendish,  Lucilla.  He 
was  always  a  pet  of  hers.'* 

"Dear  Mrs.  Chiley!  she  is  not 
very  bad,  I  hopef"  said  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks. 

"Oh  no,  she  is  not  very  bad," 
said  the  Doctor,  in  a  dreary  tone. 
"  The  poor  old  machine  is  just 
about  breaking  up,  that  is  all.  We 
ean  cobble  it  this  once,  but  next 
time  perhaps '*^ 

"Don't  talk  in  such  a  disheart- 
ening way,  papa,*'  said  Lucilla. 
"I  am  sure  she  is  not  so  very 
old." 

"We're  all  pretty  old,  for  that 
matter,"    said   the    Doctor;     **we 
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can't  run  on  for  ever,  you  know. 
If  you  had  been  a  boy  like  that 
stupid  feUow  Ton),  you  might  have 
carried  on  my  practice,  Lucilla — 
and  even  extended  it,  I  shouldn't 
wonder/'  Dr.  Maijoribanks  add- 
edy  with  a  little  grunt,  as  who 
should  say  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world. 

''Bnt  I  am  not  a  boy,*'  said  Lu- 
dlla,  mildly ;  ^'  and  even  if  I  had 
been,  you  know,  I  might  have 
chosen  another  profession.  Tom 
never  had  any  turn  for  medicine 
that  I  ever  heard  of r" 

**I  hope  you  know  pretty  well 
about  all  the  turns  he  ever  had 
with  that  old — woman,''  said  the 
Doctor,  pulling  himself  up  sharply, 
^*  always  at  your  ear.  I  suppose 
she  never  talks  of  anything  else. 
But  I  hope  you  have  too  much 
sense  for  that  sort  of  thing,  Lu- 
cilla. Tom  will  never  be  anything 
but  a  poor  man  if  he  were  to  live  a 
hundred  years." 

"Perhaps  not,  papa,"  said  Lucil- 
la, with  a  little  sigh.  The  Doctor 
knew  nothing  about  the  great  so- 
cial experiment  which  it  had  en- 
tered into  Miss  Marjoribanks's 
mind  to  make  for  the  regeneration 
of  her  contemporaries  and  the  good 
of  society,  or  possibly  he  might  not 
have  distinguished  Tom  by  that 
particular  title.  Was  it  he,  per- 
haps, who  was  destined  to  be  the 
hero  of  a  domestic  drama  embody- 
ing the  best  principles  of  that 
Moral  Philosophy  which  Lucilla 
had  studied  with  such  success  at 
Mount  Pleasant?  She  did  not  ask 
herself  the  question,  for  things  had 
not  as  yet  come  to  that  point,  but 
it  gleamed  upon  her  mind  as  by  a 
aide-light 

**I  don't  know  how  you  would 
get  on  if  you  were  poor,"  said  the 
Qocfor.  ''I  don't  think  that  would 
suit  you.  You  would  make  some- 
body a  capital  wife,  I  can  say  that 
for  you,  Lucilla,  that  had  plenty 
of  money  and  a  liberal  disposition 
like  yourself.  But  poverty  is  an- 
other sort  of  thing,  I  can  tell  you. 
Luckily  you're  old  enough  to  have 


got  over  all  the  love-in-a-cottage 
ideas — if  you  ever  had  them,"  Dr. 
Maijoribanks  added.  He  was  a 
worldly  man  himself,  and  he  thought 
his  daughter  a  worldly  woman ;  and 
yet,  though  he  thoroughly  approved 
of  it,  he  still  despised  Lucilla  a 
little  for  her  prudence,  which  is  a 
paradoxical  state  of  mind  not  very 
unusual  in  the  world. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  had  them," 
said  Lucilla — "not  that  kind  of 
poverty.  I  know  what  a  cottage 
means ;  it  means  a  wretched  man, 
always  about  the  house  with  his 
feet  in  slippers,  yon  know — what 
poor    dear    Mr.     Cavendish    would 

come  to  if  he  was  poor ^' 

-  The  Doctor  laughed,  though  he 
had  not  seemed  up  to  this  moment 
much  disposed  for  laughbg.  "So 
that  is  all  your  opinion  of  Caven- 
dish," he  said ;  "  and  I  don't  think 
you  are  far  wrong,  either;  and  yet 
that  was  a  young  fellow  that  might 
have  done  better,"  Dr.  Maijoribanks 
said  reflectively,  perhaps  not  with- 
out a  slight  prick  of  conscience  that 
he  had  forsaken  an  old  friend. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  with  a  cer- 
tain solemnity — "but  you  know, 
papa,  if  a  man  will  not  when  he 

may ^"    And  she  sighed,  though 

the  Doctor,  who  had  not  been  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Cavendish's  prospects  in 
that  light,  laughed  once  more;  but 
it  was  a  sharp  sort  of  sudden  laugh 
without  much  heart  in  it  He  had 
most  likely  other  things  of  more  im- 
portance in  his  mind. 

"Well,  there,  have  been  a  great 
many  off  and  on  since  that  time," 
he  said,  smiling  rather  grimly.  "  It 
is  time  you  were  thin^ng  about  it 
seriously,  Ludlla.  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  some  things  as  I  once 
was,  and  Pd  rather  like  to  see  jow 

well  settled  before It's  a  land 

of  prejudice  a  man  has,"  the  Doctor 
said  abruptly,  which,  whatever  he 
might  mean  by  it,  was  a  dismal  sort 
of  speech  to  make. 

"Before  what,  papaf  asked  Lu- 
cilla, with  a  little  alarm. 

"Tut — before  long,  to  be  sure," 
he  said,  impatiently.     "Ashburton 
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would  not  be  at  all  amiss  if  he  liked 
it  and  you  liked  it ;  but  it's  no  use 
making  any  suggestions  about  those 
things.    So  long  as  you  don't  marry 

a  fool "  Dr.  Marjoribanks  said, 

with  energy.  **  I  know — that  is,  of 
course,  Fve  seen  what  that  is;  you 
can't  expect  to  get  perfection,  as 
you  might  have  looked  for  perhaps 
at  twenty;  but  I  advise  you  to 
marry,  Lncilla.  I  don't  think  you 
are  cut  out  for  a  single  woman,  for 
my  part" 

"I  don't  see  the  good  of  single 
women,"  said  Lucilla,  **  unless  they 
are  awfully  rich ;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  ever  be  awfully  rich. 
But,  papa,  so  long  as  I  can  be  a  com* 
fort  to  you ^" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  that 
tone  which  Lucilla  could  remember 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  she  made 
the  same  magnanimous  suggestion, 
"  but  I  can't  live  for  ever,  you  know. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  sacrifice  your- 
self to  me,  and  then  perhaps  next 
morning  find  that  it  was  a  useless 
sacrifice.  It  very  often  happens 
like  that  when  self-devotion  is 
carried  too  far.  You've  behaved 
very  well,  and  shown  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense,  Lucilla — more  than 
I  gave  you  credit  for  when  you 
commenced — I  may  say  that;  and 
if  there  was  to  be  any  change,  for 
instance—" 

"What  change?"  said  Lucilla, 
not  without  some  anxiety,  for  it 
was  an  odd  way  of  talking,  to  say 
the  least  of  it ;  but  the  Doctor  had 
come  to  a  pause,  and  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  resume. 

"  It  is  not  so  pleasant  as  I  thought 
walking  over  this  snow,"  he  said. 
"  I  can"t  give  that  up,  that  I  can  see. 
And  there's  more  snow  in  the  air  if 
I'm  any  judge  of  the  weather.  There 
— go  in—go  in;  don't  wait  for  me; 
— but  mind  you  make  haste  and 
dress,  for  I  want  my  dinner.  I  may 
have  to  go  down  to  Mrs.  Ghiley 
again  to-night" 

It  was  an  odd  way  of  talking,  and 
it  was  odd  to  break  ofi*  like  this; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  more  conversation, 


since  they  had  just  arrived  at  their 
own  door.  It  made  Lncilla  uneasy 
for  the  moment,  but  while  she  vnis 
dressing  she  managed  to  explain  it 
to  herself,  and  to  think,  aft^  all, 
it  was  only  natural  that  her  papa 
should  have  seen  a  litUe  into  the 
movement  and  commotion  of  her 
thoughts;  iind  then  poor  dear 
old  Mrs.  Ghiley  being  so  ill,  who 
was  one  of  his  own  set,  so  to  speak. 
He  was  quite  cheerful  later  in  the 
evening,  and  enjoyed  his  dinner,  and 
was  even  more  civil  than  usual  to 
Mrs.  John.  And  though  he  did  not 
come  up  to  tea,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance afterwards  with  a  flake  of  new- 
fiillen  snow  still  upon  his  rusty  grey 
whiskers.  He  had  gone  to  see  his 
patient  again,  notwithstanding  the 
silent  storm  outside.  And  his 
countenance  was  a  little  overcast 
this  time,  no  doubt  by  the  late 
walk,  and  the  serious  state  Mrs. 
Ghiley  was  in,  and  his  encounter 
with  the  snow. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  is  better,"  he  said, 
"I  knew  she  would  do  this  time. 
People  at  our  time  of  life  don't  go 
ofiT  in  that  accidental  kind  of  way. 
When  a  woman  has  been  so  long 
used  to  living,  it  takes  her  a  time 
to  get  into  the  way  of  dying.  She 
might  be  a  long  time  thinking  about 
it  yet,  if  all  goes  well " 

"Papa,  don't  speak  like  that!" 
said  Lucilla.  "  Dying !  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  She  is 
not  so  very  old." 

"  Such  things  will  happen  whether 
you  can  bear  to  think  of  them  or 
not,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  said  you 
would  go  down  and  see  her  to-nar- 
row. We've  all  held  out  a  long 
time— the  lot  of  us.  I  don't  like  to 
think  of  the  first  gap  myself^  but 
somebody  must  make  a  beginning, 
you  know." 

"The  Chileys  were  always  older 
than  you,"  said  Mrs.  John.  "I 
remember  in  poor  Mrs.  Maijori- 
banks's  time  :  —  they  were  quite 
elderly  then,  and  you  were  just 
beginning.  When  my  Tom  was  a 
baby " 

"We  were  always  of  the  same 
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set)"  said  the  Doctor,  interrupting 
her  without  hesitation.  ^^Lucilla, 
thej  say  Cavendish  has  got  hold  of 
the  R^tor.  He  has  made  helieve 
to  be  penitent,  you  know.  That  is 
deverer  than  anything  you  could 
have  done.  And  if  he  can^t  be  won 
back  again  it  will  be  serious,  the 
Colonel  says.  You  are  to  try  if  you 
can  surest  anything.  It  seems," 
said  the  Doctor,  with  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  satire,  and  a  kind  of  gra- 
tification, **that  Ashburton  has  great 
confidence  in  you." 

*^It  must  have  been  the  i^nt," 
said  Lucilla.  ^^I  don^t  think  any 
of  the  rest  of  them  are  equal  to  that. 
I  don't  see,  if  that  is  the  case,  how 
we  are  to  win  him  back.  If  Mr. 
Ashburton  had  ever  done  anything 
very  wicked,  perhaps " 

"You  are  safe  to  say  he  is  not 
penitent  anyhow,"  said  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks,  and  he  took  his  candle  and 
went  away  with  a  smile.  But  either 
Mr.  Ashburton's  good  opinion  of 
Lucilla,  or  some  other  notion,  had 
touched  the  Doctor.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  said  much  at  any 
time,  but  when  he  bade  her  good- 
night, his  hand  drooped  upon  Lu- 
dUa^s  shoulder,  and  he  patted  it 
softly,  as  he  might  have  patted  the 
head  of  a  child.  It  was  not  much, 
but  still  it  was  a  good  deal  from 
him.  To.  feel  the  lingering  touch 
of  her  &ther's  hand  caressing  her, 
even  in  so  mild  a  way,  was  some- 
thing quite  surprising  and  strange 
to  Miss  Maijoribanks.  She  looked 
tip  at  him  almost  with  alarm,  but 
h^  was  just  then  -turning  away  with 
his  candle  in  his  hand.  And  he 
seemed  to  have  laid  aside  his  gloom, 
and  even  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
went  up-stairs.  ^*  If  «^  had  been  the 
boy  instead  of  that  young  ass,"  he 
said  to  himself  He  could  not  have 
explained  why  he  was  more  than 
ordinarily  hard  just  then  upon  the 
innocent,  far-distant  Tom,  who  was 
unlucky,  it  is  true,  but  not  exactly  an 
ass,  after  all.  But  somehow  it  struck 
the  Doctor  more  than  ever  how  great 
a  loss  it  was  to  society  and  to  herself 
thai  Lucilla  was  not    *' the  boy." 


She  could  have  continued,  and  per- 
haps extended,  the  practice,  where- 
as just  now  it  was  quite  possible  that 
she  might  drop  down  into  worsted- 
work  and  tea-parties  like  anv  other 
single  woman — ^whUe  Tom,  who  had 
carried  off  the  family  honours,  and 
was  "the  boy*'  in  tiiis  limited  and 
unfruitful  generation,  was  never 
likely  to  do  anything  to  speak  of, 
and  would  be  a  poor  man  if  he  were 
to  live  for  a  hundred  years.  Per- 
haps there  was  something  else  be- 
hind that  m&de  the  Doctor's  brow 
contract  a  little  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  chamber,  into 
which,  no  m6re  than  into  the 
recesses  of  his  heart,  no  one  ever 
penetrated;  but  it  was  the  lighter 
idea  of  that  comparison,  which  had 
no  actual  pain  in  it,  but  only  a 
kind  of  humorous  discontent,  which 
was  the  last  articulate  thought  in 
his  mind  as  he  went  to  his  room 
and  closed  his  door  with  a  little 
sharpness,  as  he  always  did,  upon 
the  outside  world. 

Aunt  Jemima,  for  her  part,  lin- 
gered a  little  with  Lucilla  down- 
stairs. "My  dear,  I  don't  think 
my  brother-in-law  looks  well  to- 
night. I  don't  think  Carlingford 
is  so  healthy  as  it  is  said  to  be.  If 
I  were  you,  Ludlla,  I  would  try 
and  get  your  papa  to  take  some- 
thing," said  Mrs.  John,  with  anxiety, 
"  before  he  goes  to  bed." 

"Dear  aunt  Jemima,  he  never 
takes  anything.  You  forget  he  is 
a  doctor,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks. 
"It  always  puts  hip  out  when  he 
has  to  go  out  in  the  evening;  and 
he  is  sad  about  Mrs.  Chiley,  though 
he  would  not  say  so."  But  never- 
theless Lucilla  knocked  at  his  door 
when  she  went  up-stairs.  And  the 
Doctor,  though  he  did  not  open, 
growled  within  with  a  voice  which 
reassured  his  dutiful  daughter. 
"What  should  I  want,  do  you 
think,  but  to  be  left  quiet?"  the 
Doctor  said.  And  even  Mrs.  John, 
who  had  waited  at  his  door,  with 
her  candle  in  her. hand,  to  hear  the 
result,  shrank  within  at  the  sound 
and  was  seen  no  more.    And  Miss  < 
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Marjoribonks,  too,  went  to  her 
rest,  with  more  than  one  sub- 
ject of  thought  which  kept  her 
awake.  In  the  first  place,  the  Rec- 
tor was  popular  in  his  way,  and  if 
he  chose  to  call  all  his  forces  to 
rally  round  a  penitent,  there  was 
no  saying  what  might  come  of  it ; 
and  then  Lucilla  could  not  help 
going  back  in  the  most  illogical 
manner  to  her  father's  caress,  and 
wondering  what  was  the  meaning  of 
it  Meantime  the  snow  fell  heavily 
outside,  and  wrapped  everything  in 
a  soft  and  secret  whiteness.  And 
amid  the  whiteness  and  darkness, 
the  lamp  burned  steadily  outside  at 
the  garden-gate,  which  pointed  out 
the  Doctor's  door  amid  all  the  closed 
houses  and  dark  garden-walls  in 
Grange  Lane — a  kind  of  visible 
succour  and  help  always  at  hand 
for  those  who  were  suffering.  And 
though  Dr.  Marjoribanks  was  not 
like  a  young  man  making  a  prac- 
tice, but  had  perfect  command  of 
CarHngford,   and   was    one    of  the 


richest  men  in  it,  it  was  well  known 
in  the  town  that  the  very  poorest, 
if  in  extremity,  in  the  depths  of  the 
wildest  night  that  ever  blew,  would 
not  seek  help  there  in  vain.  The 
bell  that  had  roused  him  when  he 
was  young,  still  hung  near  him  in 
the  silence  of  his  closed-up  house 
when  he  was  old,  and  still  could 
make  him  spring  up,  all  self-pos- 
sessed and  ready,  when  the  en^ny 
death  had  to  be  fought  with.  But 
that  night  the  snow  cushioned  the 
wire  outside,  and  even  made  white 
cornices  and  columns  about  the 
steady  lamp,  and  the  Doctor  slept 
within,  and  no  one  disturbed  him; 
for  except  Mrs.  Chiley  and  a  few 
chronic  patients,  there  was  nothing 
particularlv  amiss  in  Carlingford, 
and  then  it  was  Dr.  Rider  whom  all 
the  new  people  went  to,  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  innumerable  new 
houses  at  the  other  end  of  Carling- 
ford, and  had  no  hallowing  trac- 
tion of  the  superior  authority  of 
Grange  Lane. 


CHAPTEB  XLIV. 


The  talk  of  this  evening  might 
not  have  been  considered  of  any 
importance  to  speak  of,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  and  most  unlooked- 
for  event  which  startled  all  Car- 
lingford next  morning.  Nobody 
could  believe  that  it  was  true.  Dr. 
Marjoribanks's  patients  waited  for 
him,  and  declared  to  their  nurses 
that  it  was  all  a  made-up  story, 
and  that  he  would  come  and  prove 
that  he  was  not  dead.  How  could 
he  be  dead?  He  had  been  as  well 
as  he  ever  was  that  last  evening. 
He  had  gone  down  Grange  Lane  in 
the  snow,  to  see  the  poor  old  lady, 
who  was  now  sobbing  in  her  bed, 
and  saying  it  was  idl  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  was  she  who  ought  to 
have  died.  But  all  those  protesta- 
tions were  of  no  avail  against  the 
cold  and  stony  fact  which  had 
inghtened  Thomas  out  of  his  senses, 
when  he  went  to  call  the  Doctor. 
He  had  died  in  the  night  without 


calling  or  disturbing  anybody.  He 
must  have  felt  faint,  it  seemed,  for 
he  had  got  up  and  taken  a  little 
brandy,  9ie  remains  of  which  still 
stood  on  the  table  by  his  bedside ; 
but  that  was  all  that  anybody  could 
tell  about  it.  They  brought  Dr. 
Rider,  of  course;  but  idl  that 
he  could  do  was  to  examine  the 
strong,  still  firame,  old,  and  yet 
not  old  enough  to  be  weakly,  at 
to  explain  such  sudden  extinction, 
which  had  ceased  its  human  func- 
tions. And  then  the  news  swept  over 
Carlingford  like  a  breath  of  wind, 
though  there  was  no  wind  even  on 
that  silent  snowy  day  to  carry  the 
matter.  Dr.  Marjoribanks  was  dead. 
It  put  the  election  out  of  people's 
heads,  and  even  their  own  affairs 
for  the  time  being;  for  had  he  not 
known  all  about  the  greater  part  of 
them— seen  them  come  into  the 
world  and  kept  them  in  it — ^and  put 
himself  always  in  the  breach  when 
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tbe  pale  Death  approached  that 
way?  He  had  never  made  very 
much  boast  of  his  friendliness  or 
been  large  in  sympathetic  expres- 
sions, but  yet  he  had  never  flinched 
at  any  time,  or  deserted  his  patients 
for  any  consideration.  Carlingford 
was  sorry,  profoundly  sorry,  with 
that  true  sorrow  which  is  not  so 
much  for  the  person  mourned  as 
for  the  mourner's  self,  who  feels  a 
sense  of  something  lost.  The  people 
said  to  themselves,  Whom  could 
they  ever  find  who  would  know  their 
constitutions  so  well,  and  who  was 
to  take  care  of  So-and-so  if  he  had 
another  attack  ?  To  be  siure  Dr. 
Rider  was  at  hand,  who  felt  a  little 
i^tated  about  it,  and  was  conscious 
of  the  wonderful  opening,  and  was 
very  ready  to  answer,  "  I  am  here ;" 
but  a  young  doctor  is  different  from 
an  old  one,  and  a  living  man  all  in 
commonplace  health  and  comfort 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  dead 
one,  on  the  morning  at  least  of 
his  sudden  ending.  Thank  heaven, 
when  a  life  is  ended  there  is  always 
Uiat  hour  or  two  remaining  to  set 
straight  the  defective  balances,  and 
do  a  hasty  late  justice  to  the  dead, 
before  the  vrave  sweeps  on  over 
him  and  washes  out  the  traces  of 
his  steps,  and  lets  in  the  common 
crowd  to  make  their  thoroughfare 
over  the  grave. 

"  It  cannot  be  the  Doctor,"  Mrs. 
Chiley  said,  sobbing  in  her  bed, 
^*  or  else  it  has  been  in  mistake  for 
me.  He  was  always  a  healthy  man 
and  never  had  anything  the  matter 
with  him — ^and  a  great  deal  younger 
than  we  are,  you  know.  If  anything 
has  happened  to  him  it  must  have 
been  in  mistake  for  me,'*  said  the 
poor  old  lady,  and  she  was  so  hys- 
terical that  tney  had  to  send  for  Dr. 
Rider,  and  she  was  thus  the  first  to 
begin  to  build  the  new  world  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old,  little  as  she 
meant  it.  But  for  the  moment 
everything  was  paralysed  in  Grange 
Lane,  and  canvassing  came  to  a 
Btandstill,  and  nothing  was  dis- 
cussed but  Dr.  Majoribanks — how 
he  was  dead,  though  nobody  could 


or  would  believe  it;  and  how  Lu- 
cilla  would  be  left,  and  who  her 
trustees  were,  and  how  the  place 
could  ever  get  used  to  the  want  of 
him,  or  would  ever  look  like  itself 
again  without  his  familiar  presence. 
It  was  by  way  of  relieving  their 
minds  from  the  horror  of  the  idea, 
that  the  good  people  rushed  into 
consultations  what  Lucilla  would 
do.  It  took  their  minds  a  little  off 
the  ghastly  imagination  of  that  dark 
room  with  the  snow  on  the  window, 
and  the  late  moonlight  trying  to  get 
into  the  darkness,  and  the  white 
rigid  fiice  inside,  as  he  was  said  to 
have  been  found.  It  could  not  but 
make  a  terrible  change  to  her — ^in- 
deed, through  her  it  could  not  but 
make  a  great  change  to  everybody. 
The  Doctor's  house  would,  of 
course,  be  shut  up,  which  had 
been  the  most  hospitable  house  in 
Carlingford,  and  things  would  drop 
into  the  unsatisfactory  state  tfiey 
used  to  be  in  before  Miss  Marjori- 
banks's  time,  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  anybody  to  organise 
society.  Such  were  the  ideas  the 
ladies  of  Grange  Lane  relapsed 
into  by  way  of  delivering  them- 
selves from  the  pain  of  their  first 
realisation  of  what  had  happened. 
It  would  make  a  great  change. 
Even  the  election  and  its  anticipated 
joys  could  not  but  change  character 
in  some  respects  at  least,  and  there 
would  be  nobody  to  make  tbe  best 
of  them  ;  and  then  the  question  was, 
What%ould  Lucilla  do?  Would 
she  have  strength  to  **  make  an  ef- 
fort," as  some  people  suggested ;  or 
would  she  feel  not  only  her  grief, 
but  her  downfall,  and  that  she  was 
now  only  a  single  woman,  and  sink 
into  a  private  life,  as  some  others 
were  inclined  to  believe. 

Inside  the  house,  naturally,  the 
state  of  affairs  was  sad  enough. 
Lucilla,  notwithstanding^  the  many 
other  things  she  had  had  to  occupy 
her  mind,  was  fond  of  her  father, 
and  the  shock  overwhelmed  her  for 
the  moment.  Though  she  was  not 
the  kind  of  woman  to  torture  her- 
self with  thinking  of  Uiings  that  she 
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might  have  done,  still  at  the  first 
moment  the  idea  that  she  ought 
not  to  have  left  him  alone — that 
she  should  have  sat  up  and  watched 
or  taken  some  extraordinary  un- 
usual precaution — was  not  to  be 
driven  away  from  her  mind.  The 
reign  of  reason  was  eclipsed  in  her 
as  it  often  is  in  such  an  emergency. 
She  said  it  was  her  fault  in  the  first 
horror.  **  When  I  saw  how  he  was 
looking,  and  how  he  was  talking,  I 
should  never  have  left  him,"  said 
Lucilla,  whicfi  indeed  was  a  very 
natural  thing  to  say,  but  would 
have  been  an  utterly  impossible 
one  to  carry  out,  as  she  saw  when 
she  came  to  think  of  it.  But  she 
could  not  think  of  it  just  then. 
She  did  not  think  at  all  that  first 
long  snowy,  troubled  day,  but  went 
about  the  house,  on  the  bedroom 
floor,  wringing  her  hands  like  a 
creature  distracted.  "If  I  had 
only  sat  up,"  she  said;  and  then 
she  woTild  recall  the  touch  of  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  which  she 
seemed  still  to  be  feeling,  and  cry 
out,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  it  could  not  be  true.  But,  to 
be  sure,  that  was  a  state  of  feeling 
that  could  not  last  long.  There  are 
events  for  which  something  higher 
than  accident  must  be  held  account- 
able, were  one  ever  so  ready  to  take 
the  burden  of  affairs  on  one's  own 
shoulders ;  and  Lucilla  knew,  when 
she  came  to  herself,  that  if  she  had 
watched  ever  so  long  or  so  closely, 
that  could  have  had  no  efi^t  up- 
on the  matter.  After  a  while 
the  bewildering  sense  of  her  own 
changed  position  began  to  come 
upon  her,  and  roused  her  up  into 
that  feverish  and  imnatural  activity 
of  thought  which,  in  some  minds, 
is  the  inevitable  reaction  after  the 
unaccustomed  curb  and  shock  of 
grief.  When  she  had  got  used 
to  that  dreadful  certainty  about 
her  father,  and  had  suddenly  come 
with  a  leap  to  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  not  to  blame,  and  could 
not  help  it,  and  that  though  he  was 
gone,  she  remained,  it  is  no  cen- 
sure upon  Lucilla  to  say  that  her 


head  became  immediately  full  of  a 
horror  and  confusion  of  thoughts,  an 
involuntary  stir  and  bustle  of  plans 
and  projects,  which  she  did  all  she 
could  to  put  down,  but  which 
would  return  and  overwhelm  her 
whether  she  chose  it  or  not.  She 
could  not  help  asking  herself 
what  her  new  position  was,  think- 
ing it  over,  so  strangely  free  and 
new  and  unlimited  as  it  seemed. 
And  it  must  be  recollected  that 
Miss  Marjoribanks  was  a  woman 
of  very  active  mind  and  great  en- 
ergies, too  old  to  take  up  a  girPs 
fancy  that  all  was  over  because  she 
had  encountered  a  natural  grief 
on  her  passage,  and  too  young  not 
to  see  a  long  future  still  before 
her.  She  kept  her  room,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  and  saw  nobody,  and 
only  moved  the  household  and 
superintended  the  arrangements  in 
a  muffled  way  through  Thomas,  who 
was  an  old  servant,  and  knew  "  the 
ways"  of  the  house;  but  notwith- 
stajiding  her  seclusion  and  her 
honest  sorrow,  and  her  perfect  ob- 
servance of  all  the  ordinary  re- 
straints of  the  moment,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  omit  all  mention  of  this 
feverish  bustle  of  thinking  which 
came  into  Lucilla's  mind  in  her 
solitude.  Of  all  that  she  had  to 
bear,  it  was  the  thing  that  vexed 
and  irritated  and  distressed  her  the 
most — as  if,  she  said  to  herself  in- 
dignantly, she  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  think  of  anything  I  And  the 
chances  are  that  Lucilla,  for  sheer 
duty's  sake,  would  have  said,  if 
anybody  had  asked,  that  of  course 
she  had  not  thought  of  anything 
as  yet;  without  being  aware  that 
the  mere  shock,  and  horror,  and 
profound  commotion  had  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  than  anything  else 
in  producing  that  fluttering  crowd 
of  busy,  vexatious  speculations 
which  had  come,  without  any  will 
of  hers,  into  her  heart. 

It  looked  a  dreadful  change  in 
one  way  as  she  looked  at  it  without 
wishing  to  look  at  it  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  room,  where  the  blinds 
were  all  down,  and  the  snow  some- 
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times  came  with  a  little  thump 
against  the  window,  and  where  it 
was  so  dark  that  it  was  a  comfort 
when  night  came,  and  the  lamp 
could  he  lighted.  So  far  as  Car- 
lingford  was  concerned,  it  would 
be  almost  as  had  for  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  as  if  she  were  her  father's 
widow  instead  of  his  daughter.  To 
keep  up  a  position  of  social  im- 
portance in  a  single  woman's  house, 
unless,  as  she  had  herself  lightly 
said  so  short  a  time  since,  she  were 
awfully  rich,  would  he  next  to  im- 
possible. All  that  gave  importance 
to  the  centre  of  society — the  hospi- 
table tahle,  the  open  house — had 
come  to  an  end  with  the  T)octor. . 
Things  could  no  more  he  as  they 
bad  once  been,  in  that  respect  at 
least.  She  might  stay  in  the  house, 
and  keep  up  to  the  furthest  extent 
possible  to  her  its  old  traditions; 
but  even  to  the  utmost  limit  to 
which  Lucilla  could  think  it  right 
to  go  it  could  never  be  the  same. 
This  consciousness  kept  gleaming 
upon  her  as  she  sat  in  the  dull  day- 
light behind  the  closed  blinds,  with 
articles  of  mourning  piled  about 
cTeiywhere,  and  the  grey  dimness 
gettmg  into  her  very  eyes,  and  her 
mind  distressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  ougnt  to  have  been 
unable  to  think;  and  the  sadness 
of  the  prospect  altogether  was 
enough  to  stur  up  a  reaction,  in 
spite  of  herself^  in  Miss  Marjori- 
banks's  mind. 

And  on  the  other  side  she  would 
no  doubt  be  very  well  off,  and  could 
go  wherever  she  liked,  and  had  no 
limit,  except  what  was  right  and 
propef  and  becoming,  to  what  she 
might  please  to  do.  She  might  go 
abroad  if  she  liked,  wUich  perhaps 
is  the  first  idea  of  the  modem 
English  mind  when  anything  hap- 
pens to  it,  and  settle  wherever  she 
pleased,  and  arrange  her  mode  of 
existence  as  seemed  good  in  her 
own  eyeat  She  would  be  an  heiress 
in  a  moderate  way,  and  aunt  Je- 
mima was  by  this  tii^e  absolutely 
at  her  disposal,  and  could  be  taken 
anywhere;   and  at  Lucilla' s  age  it 


was  quite  impossible  to  predict 
what  might  not  •happen  to  a  woman 
in  such  a  position.  When  these 
fairer  possibilities  gleamed  into 
Lucilla's  mind,  it  woidd  be  difScult 
to  describe  the  anger  and  self-dis- 
gust with  which  she  reproached 
herself — for  perhaps  it  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  consciously 
failed  in  maintaining  a  state  of 
mind  becoming  the  occasion  ;  and 
though  nobody  but  herself  knew  of 
it,  the  pain  of  the  accusation  was 
acute  and  bitter.  But.  how  could 
Miss  Marjoribanks  help  it  ? — the 
mind  travels  so  much  quicker  than 
anything  else,  and  goes  so  fiir, 
and  makes  its  expeditions  in  such 
subtle,  stealthy  ways.  She  might 
begin  by  thinking  of  her  dear  papa, 
and  yet  before  she  could  dry  her 
eyes  might  be  off  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  bewildering  specula- 
tions. For  everything  was  cer- 
tain now  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  everything  was  so  un- 
certain, and  fiiU  of  such  unknown 
issues  for  herself  Thus  the  dark 
days  before  the  fiuieral  passed  by 
— and  everybody  was  very  kind. 
Dr.  Marjoribanks  was  one  of  the 
props  of  the  place,  and  all  Carling- 
ford  bestirred  itself  to  do  him  the 
final  honours  ;  and  all  her  friends 
conspired  how  to  save  Lucilla  fi*om 
all  possible  trouble,  and  help  her 
over  the  trial;  and  to  see  how 
much  he  was  respected  was  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  comforts  to 
her,  as  she  said. 

Thus  it  was  that  among  the 
changes  that  everybody  looked  for, 
there  occurred  aJl  at  once  this 
change  which  was  entirely  unex- 
pected, and  put  everything  else  out 
of  mind  for  the  moment.  For  to 
tell  the  truth.  Dr.  Marjoribanks  was 
one  of  the  men,  who,  according  to 
external  appearance,  need  never 
have  died  There  was  nothing 
about  him  that  wanted  to  be  set 
right,  no  sort  of  loss,  or  fiiilure,  or 
misunderstanding,  so  far  as  any- 
body could  see.  An  existence  in 
which  he  could  have  his  firiends 
to  dinner  every  week,  and  a  good 
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house,  and  good  wine,  and  a  very 
good  table,  and  nothing  particular 
to  put  him  out  of  his  way,  seemed 
in  fact  the  very  ideal  of  the  best 
life  for  the  Doctor.  There  was  no- 
thing in  him  that  seemed  to  de- 
mand* iinything  better,  and  it  was 
confusing  to  try  to  follow  him  into 
that  which,  no  doubt,  must  be  in 
^11  its  fundamentals  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  world.  He  was  a  just 
man  and  a  good  man  in  his  way, 
and  had  been  kind  to  many  people 
in  his  lifetime — ^but  still  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  that  need  of  another 
rectifying  completer  existence  which 
most  men  have.  There  seemed  no 
reason  why  ho  should  die — a  man 
who  was  so  well  contented  with 
this  lower  region  in  which  many  of 
us  fare  badly,  and  where  so  few  of 
us  are  contented.  This  was  a  fact 
which  exercised  a  very  confusing 
influence,  even  when  they  them- 
selves were  not  aware  of  it,  on 
many  people^ s  minds.  It  was  hard 
to  think  of  him  under  any  other 
circumstances,  or  identify  him  with 
angels  and  spirits  —  which  feeling 
on  the  whole  made  the  regret  for 
him  a  more  poignant  sort  of  regret. 
And  they  buried  him  with  the 
greatest  signs  of  respect.  People 
from  twenty  miles  off  sent  their 
carriages,  and  all  the  George  Street 
people  shut  their  shops,  and  there 
was  very  little  business  done  all 
day.  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Ash- 
buirton  walked  side  by  side  at  the 
funeral,  which  Was  an  affecting  sight 
to  see ;  and  if  anything  more  could 
have  been  done  to  show  their  re- 
spect which  was  not  done,  the 
corporation  of  Carlingford  would 
have  been  sorry  for  it.  And  the 
snow  still  lav  deep  in  all  the 
comers,  though  it  had  been  tram- 
pled down  aU  about  the  Doctor's 
house,  where  the  lamp  was  not 
lighted  now  of  nights  ;  for  what  was 
the  use  of  lighting  the  lamp,  which 
was  a  kind  of  lighthouse  in  its  way, 
and  meant  to  point  out  succour  and 
safety  for  the  neighbours,  when  the 
physician  himself  was  lying  beyond 
all  hope  of  succour  or  aid  ?    And 


all  the  Grange  Lane  people  retired 
in  a  sympathetic,  awe-stricken  way, 
and  decided,  or  at  least  the  ladies 
did,  to  see  Lucilla  next  day,  if  she 
was  able  to  see  them,  and  to  find 
out  whether  she  was  going  to  make 
an  effort,  or  what  she  meant  to  do. 
And  Mrs.  Chiley  was  so  much  bet- 
ter that  she  was  able  to  be  up  a 
little  in  the  evening,  though  she 
scarcely  could  forgive  herself,  and 
still  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  was  she  who  had  really  been 
sent  for,  and  that  the  Doctor  had 
been  taken  in  mistake.  And  as 
for  Lucilla,  she  sat  in  her  room 
and  cried,  and  thought  of  her 
fiither's  hand  upon  her  shoulder- 
that  last  unusual  caress  which  was 
more  touching  to  think  of  than  a 
world  of  words.  He  had  been  fond 
of  her,  and  proud  of  her,  and  at  the 
last  moment  he  had  showed  it 
And  by  times  she  seemed  to  feel 
again  that  lingering  touch,  and  cried 
as  if  her  heart  would  break  :  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  keep 
her  thoughts  steady,  nor  prevent 
them  from  wandering  to  all  kinds 
of  profane  out-of-door  matters,  and 
to  considerations  of  the  future,  and 
estimates  of  her  own  position.  It 
wounded  her  sadly  to  feel  herself 
in  such  an  inappropriate  state  of 
mind,  but  she  could  not  help  it; 
and  then  the  want  of  natural  light 
and  air  oppressed  her  sorely,  and 
she  longed  for  the  evening,  which 
felt  a  little  more  natural,  and 
thought  that  at  last  she  might 
have  a  long  talk  with  aunt  Je- 
mima, who  was  a  kind  of  refuge 
in  her  present  loneliness,  and  gave 
her  a  means  of  escape  at  the  same 
time  from  all  this  bustle  and  com- 
motion of  unbecoming  thoughts. 

This  was  enough  surely  for  any 
one  to  have  to  encounter  at  one 
time  ;  but  that  very  night  another 
rumour  began  to  murmur  through 
Carlingford — a  rumour  more  be- 
wildering, more  incredible  itill,  than 
that  of  the  Doctor's  death,  which  the 
town  had  been  obliged  to  confirm 
and  acknowledge,  and  put  its  seal 
to.      When    the    thing    was    first 
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mentioned,  everybody  (who  could 
find  it  in  their  heart  to  laugh) 
laughed  loud  in  the  face  of  the 
first  narrator  with  mingled  scepti- 
cism  and  indignation.  They  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  it,  and  ridi- 
culed and  scofifed  at  him  to  his  face. 
'^Ladlla  will  be  the  richest  woman 
in  Grange  Lane,"  people  said ; 
"everybody  in  Oarlingford  knows 
that*'  But  after  this  statement  had 
been  made,  the  town  began  to  listen. 
It  was  obliged  to  listen,  for  other 
witnesses  came  in  to  confirm  the 
story.  It  never  might  have  been 
found  out  while  the  Doctor  lived, 
for  he  had  a  great  practice,  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  money;  but 
now  that  he  was  dead,  nothing 
could  be  hid.  He  was  dead,  and 
he  had  made  an  elaborate  will, 
which  was  all  as  just  and  righteous 


as  a  will  could  be;  but  after  the 
will  was  read,  it  was  found  out 
that  everything  named  in  *  it  had 
disappeared  like  a  bubble.  Instead 
of  being  the  richest,  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks  was  one  of  the  poorest  men 
in  Carlingford,  when  he  shut  his 
door  behind  him  on  that  snowy 
night  It  was  a  revelation  which 
took  the  town  perfectly  by  storm, 
and  startled  everybody  out  of  their 
senses.  Lucilla's  plans,  which  she 
thought  so  wicked,  went  out  all  of  a 
sudden,  in  a  certain  dull  amaze  and 
dismay,  to  which  no  words  could 
give  any  expression.  Such  was  the 
second  inconceivable  reverse  of  for- 
tune which  happened  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  more  unexpected,  more 
incomprehensible  still  than  the 
other,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  most 
important  activities  and  hopes. 
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•     Aia— "i?o/«  Wife  of  Aldimllochy 

Stuart  Mill,  on  Mind  and  Matter, 
All  our  old  Beli^i  would  scatter: 

Stuart  Mill  exerts  his  skill 
To  make  an  end  of  Mind  and  Matter, 

The  self-same  tale  Tve  surely  heard. 
Employed  before,  our  faith  to  batter : 

Has  David  Hume  again  appeared. 
To  run  a-muck  at  Mind  and  Matter  ? 

David  Hume  could  Mind  and  Matter 
Buthlessly  assault  and  hatter  : 

Those  who  Hume  would  now  exhume 
Must  mean  to  end  both  Mind  and  Matter. 


*  ^  Matter,  then,  may  be  defined  a  Permanent  Possibility  of  Sensation." — MilTs 
Eianination  of  HamiUon,  p.  198. 

"■  The  belief  I  entertain  that  my  mind  exists,  when  it  is  not  feeling,  nor  thinking, 
nor  oonsciouB  of  its  own  existence,  resolves  into  the  belief  of  a  Permanent  Possi- 
bility of  these  states."  "  The  Permanent  Possibility  of  feeling,  which  forms  my 
notion  of  Myself."— iWrf.,  pp.  206,  206. 
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Now  ICind,  dow  Matter,  to  destroy, 

Was  oft  proposed,  at  least  the  latter : 
But  Darid  was  the  daring  boy 

Who  fairly  floored  both  Mind  and  Matter. 

David  Hume^  hoth  Mind  and  Matter^ 
While  he  livedo  would  boldly  hatter : 
Hume  to  Mill  bequeathed  by  Will 
Bis  favourite  feud  with  Mind  and  Matter. 

Men  think  they  see  the  Things  that  be ; 

But  Truth  is  coy,  we  canH  get  at  her ; 
For  what  we  spy  is  all  my  eye, 

And  isn't  really  Mind  or  Matter. 

Hume  and  Mill  on  Mind  and  Matter 
Swea/r  that  others  merely  smatter  : 

Sense  reveals  that  Something  feels, 
But  tells  no  tale  of  Mind  or  Matter, 

Against  a  stone  you  strike  your  toe ; 

You  feel  *tis  sore,  it  makes  a  clatter  : 
But  what  you  feel  is  all  you  know 

Of  toe,  or  stone,  or  Mind,  or  Matter. 

Mill  and  Hums  of  Mind  and  Matter 
WouldnH  leave  a  rag  or  tatter  : 

What  although  we  feel  the  blow  f 
That  doesrCt  show  there's  Mind  or  Matter. 

We  meet  and  mix  with  other  men  ; 

With  women,  too,  who  sweetly  chatter : 
But  mayn't  we  here  be  duped  again, 

And  take  our  thoughts  for  Mind  and  Matter  ? 

Sights  and  sounds  like  Mind  and  Matter, 
Fairy  forms  tluit  seem  to  chatter, 
•        May  be  gleams  in  Fancy's  dreams 
Of  Men  and  Womeih,  Mind  and  Matter. 

Successive  feelings  on  us  seize 

(As  thick  as  falling  hail-stones  patter), 
The  Chance  of  some  return  of  these, 

Is  all  we  mean  by  Mind  or  Matter. 

Those  who  talk  of  Mind  and  Matter 
Just  a  senseless  jargon  patter : 

What  are  We,  or  you,  or  he  f — 
Dissolving  views,  not  Mind  or  Matter. 

We're  but  a  train  of  visions  vain. 
Of  thoughts  that  cheat,  and  hopes  that  flatter : 

This  hour's  our  own,  the  past  is  flown ;  ^ 

The  rest  unknown,  like  Mind  and  Matter. 
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Then  farewell  to  Mind  and  Matter  : 
To  the  winds  at  once  we  scatter 

Time  and  Place^  and  Form  and  Spaee^ 
And  You  and  J/is,  and  Mind  and  Matter, 

We  banish  hence  Reid's  Conimon  Sense ; 

We  laugh  at  Dugald  Stewart's  blatter; 
Sir  William,  too,  and  Mansel's  crew, 

WeVe  done  for  You,  and  Mind  and  Matter. 

Speak  no  more  of  Mind  and  Matter: 
Mill  with  mud  may  else  bespatter 
All  your  schools  of  silly  fools, 
That  dare  believe  in  Mind  or  Matter, 

But  had  I  skill,  like  Stuart  Mill, 

His  own  position  I  could  shatter ; 
The  weight  of  Mill,  I  count  as  Nil — 

If  Mill  has  neither  Mind  nor  Matter. 

Mill,  when  minus  Mind  and  Matter, 
Though  Tie  make  a  kind  of  clatter, 

Must  himself  just  mount  the  Shelf, 
And  there  be  laid  with  Mind  and  Matter. 

rd  push  my  logic  further  still 
(Though  this  may  have  the  look  of  Satire)  : 

I'd  prove  there's  no  such  man  as  Mill, — 
If  Mill  disproves  both  Mind  and  Matter. 

ff  there* s  neither  Mind  nor  Matter, 
MilVs  existence,  too,  we  shatter : 

]f  you  still  believe  in  Mill, 
Believe  as  well  in  Mind  and  Matter, 
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coRNELros  o'dowd  upon  xbn  and  wokbn,  and  other  things 

IN  OBNERAL. 


PART  XXI. 


THE  TWO   REBELLIONS. 


Is  it  not,  I  ask,  a  hard  case  that 
80  many  years  after  poor  O'Con- 
nell^s  death,  one  should  be  obliged 
to  renew  his  old  cry,  and  entreat 
for  a  little  "justice  to  Ireland  "  ? 

What  would  that  great  patriot 
have  said  had  he  lived  to  witness 
the  spectacle  that  is  now  before  us  ? 
Jamaica  and  Ireland  had  resolved 
on  a  revolt  The  means  at  their  dis- 
posal were  pretty  much  alike ;  there 
was  no  small  similarity  in  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained,  and  a  very 
considerable  resemblance  in  the 
respective  prospects  of  success. 

They  had,  moreover,  one  great 
grievance  in  common  —  each  was 
obliged  to  work  for  his  bread.  For 
years  and  years  back  had  they  been 
listening  to  Philanthropists  and  Pat- 
riots. They  had  been  told  of  laws 
that  were  made  in  their  favour, 
and  enactments  specially  devoted 
to  their  advantage.  A  very  large 
amount  of  interest  had  been  vouch- 
safed them  in  Parliament  and  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  an  almost  unlim- 
ited credit  of  hope  in  their  future 
opened  to  their  account;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  promising  and  pro- 
pitious circumstances,  in  one  respect 
they  found  their  condition  had  not 
changed  for  the  better — they  must 
work,  or  they  could  not  live. 

It  is  a  hard  case — a  very  hard 
case ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  living 
who  sympathises  more  heartily  with 
them  in  the  hardship  than  myself. 

I  have  had  my  experiences,  and 
they  are  all — I  know  what  the  con- 
fession will  expose  me  to— all  in 
favour  of  idleness.  I  like  to  read 
of  lives  of  exertion  and  struggle; 
no  books  have  a  greater  charm  for 
m%  than  those  that  tell  of  men  who 
have  fought  a  hand-to-hand  battle 
\ith    fortune ;     and    I    delight    in 


them  as  I  sit  in  a  comfortable 
arm-chair,  beside  a  cheery  fire,  with 
the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  cat 
asleep  on  the  hearth-rug.  I  delight 
in  them  just  as  I  delight  to  hear 
the  plashing  rain  at  the  windows, 
and  the  swooping  wind '  tearing 
through  the  trees,  as  I  lie  snug 
a-bed.  So  it  is — this  thing  we  call 
happiness  is  a  very  selfish  affair; 
and  the  world  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
one  just  as  it  goes  well  or  ill  with 
the  individual. 

To  come  back  to  Sambo  and 
Paddy,  I  repeat,  that  in  their  am- 
bition to  lead  lives  of  indolence  and 
complaining,  no  man  goes  with 
them  more  thoroughly  than  Cor- 
nelius O'Dowd.  He  knows  what 
idleness  is,  and  he  likes  it.  There 
is,  however,  a  strong  prejudice  in 
the  world  at  large  against  the  sys- 
tem. Public  opinion  is  in  fiivOur 
of  labour,  therefore  they  could  not 
come  forward  and  say.  We  have  bad 
enough  of  toil  and  worry,  we  are 
resolved  to  have  our  **  innings  "  now 
of  ease  and  enjoyment.  Such  a 
declaration  would  hove  damaged 
them.  They  were  obliged  rather 
to  make  a  case  of  their  hardships 
and  their  disabilities — no  verydiffi- 
cult  thing  as  the  world  goes.  Which 
of  us,  I^d  like  to  know,  is  not  ill- 
used?  Have  you,  my  firiend,  ever 
got  your  due  and  just  acceptance 
from  your  fellows?  Do  you  admit 
that  the  men  with  whom  you  live 
really  know  the  stuff  you  are  made 
of  ?  I  declare,  if  I  were  put  to  it, 
I  could  show  a  very  strong  case  in 
re  O'Dowd  versus  the  Worli 

Well,  these  people,  as  I  have  said, 
complained,  not  very  logically  per- 
haps, not  altogether  reasonably, 
but  still  loudly;  and  they  asserted 
two  things  which  certainly  made  a 
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great  impression  on  the  world,  ships  and  their  sufferings  as  the 
The  Blacks  declared  ^that  they  were  negro  did,  and  demanded  for  their 
black,  and  the  Irish  averred  they  reUef  such  a  measure  of  assistance, 
were  Irish.  It  is  astonishing  what  Paddy  met  with  little  of  this 
force  there  is  in  persistence.  Go  &your.  First  of  all  h©  was  not 
on  telling  the  world  for  five-and-  hlack,  and  had  therefore  never 
twenty  years  that  you  are  the  hes^  shared  in  that  conventional  pity 
natured  man  that  ever  breathed,  or  which  is  so  freely  bestowed  on 
that  your  cod-liver  oil  is  the  only  these  odorous  specimens  of  human- 
real  oil,  and  you  will  end  by  a  repu-  ity.  No  unctuous  missionary  had 
tation  that  will  endure  for  a  couple  of  ever  man-and-brothered  him  into 
generations  after  you.  popular  r^ard.     That  Jamaica  and 

Ask  for  something  you  canH  get,  Ireland  were  hatching  rebellion  was 
is  the  next  grand  rule  in  politics,  well  known.  The  Preachers  in  the 
The  Irishman  and  the  Negro  did  this,  one,  the  *  People'  in  the  other,  were 
They  protested  each  of  them  that  the  organs  of  revolt  Governments, 
they  were  far  better  and  more  en-  like  gardeners,  need  patience;  they 
lightened  than  the  world  generally  must  wait  till  the  pear  be  ripe, 
believed  them  to  be;  and  just  as  the  They  waited  and  waited,  and  at 
liberty  of  the  Press  is  so  inexpres-  last,  partly  from  the  confidence 
sibly  dear  to  that  interesting  section  inspire^  by  continued  sufferance, 
of  society  that  can't  read,  these  partly  from  the  sense  of  strength 
people  saw  a  number  of  privileges  imparted  by  the  apparent  reluc- 
that  they  thought  would  suit  them  tance  to  confront  them,  the  negroes 
admirably  if  they  only  could  get  rose  and  committed  some  most  mur- 
them.  From  complaining  they  derous  atrocities, 
went  on  to  conspiring.  Neither  The  revolt  was  suppressed  — 
had  any  very  definite  subject  to  stoutly,  severely,  savagely  if  you 
allege  as  hardship.  It  was  a  gen-  will.  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss 
eral  sense  of  malaiae  rather  than  a  that  part  of  the  matter,  and  for 
r^ular  disease  that  affected  them.        this    reason,    that,    knowing  some 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  giving  a  little  myself  of  moments  of  peril 
list  of  the  duels  of  his  £iy,  tells  and  emergency,  I  have  not  tem- 
how  the  great  leaders  in  politics  per  for  those  scribblers  who,  per- 
and  at  the  bar  fought,  some  on  the  fectly  removed  from  all  risk  of 
Mutiny  Bill,  some  on  the  Catholic  danger  in  the  smug  security  of 
claims,  some  on  a  sugar  tax,  till  he  their  *^  three  pair  back,''  can  tidk  so 
comes  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  complacently  of  what  men  ought 
Conunon  Pleas,  who  fought  the  to  do  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ap- 
Master  of  the  Rolls  on  "  miscella-  palling  perils,  and  who  ask  for  cold 
neous  questions."  This  was  what  blood  and  deliberate  action  when 
we  had  here.  The  Blacks  "went  every  feeling  is  strung  up  to  the 
in"  for  miscellaneous  questions,  highest  excitement  by  scenes  of 
all  of  which  resolved  themselves  horror  and  atrocity.  How  many 
mto  the  old  cry,  "  Ote  toi  de  la  scores  of  times  have  I  had  to  listen 
que  je  m'y  mette."  from    such    people    to    what    men 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  ought  to  have  done  in  this  or  that 
been  possible  for  white  men  to  conjuncture,  in  the  moment  of  an 
have  attracted  towards  them  the  avdanche  approaching,  or  a  boat  up- 
amount  of  sympathy  and  interest  setting;  and  how  plainly  has  their 
that  these  people  did  simply  be-  splendid  calmness  revealed  their 
cause  they  were  black.  It  would  cowardice,  and  how  palpably  have 
have  been  an  outrage  that  none  of  I  seen  that  he  who  preached  had 
OS  would  have  endured  had  the  never  been  called  on  to  practise, 
poor  who  seek  the  shelter  of  our  But  I  will  not  trust  myself  to 
anions  dared  to  talk  of  their  hard-    say  more  of  this.    What  I  desire 
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to  come  to  is — ^Why  all  this  sym- 
pathy for  the  Black  rebel,  and  why 
80  little  for  the  White  one?  Is 
there  less  cruelty,  proportionately, 
in  nursing  the  disaffection  of 
0 'Donovan  and  Luby  into  a  sen- 
tence of  twenty  years'  hard  labour, 
than  in  shooting  down  the  red- 
handed  assassin  in  Jamaica?  For 
the  negro  you  were  so  far  unpre- 
pared that  he  began  the  perform- 
ance before  the  time  announced; 
but  Paddy  had  not  begun  at  all; 
he  had  simply  advertised  the  en- 
tertainment—  posted  the  bills  of 
the  play :  and  why  is  there  no  com- 
miseration for  him? — why  no  spe- 
cial commission  sent  out  to  see  if 
the  Attorney-General  did  not  exceed 
in  his  zeal,  and  Judge  Eeogh  err  in 
his  severity  ? 

If  twenty  years'  banishment  and 
prison  labour  be  not  as  bad  as 
being  shot— and  I  have  my  doubts 
on  it — surely  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  murder — ^murder  with 
every  atrocity  of  horror — and  some 
maudlin  incentives  to  rebellion  in 
a  newspaper !  Was  all  that  Fenian- 
ism  ever  wrote,  published,  or  de- 
clared within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  very  least  of  those  inhuman 
cruelties  of  Morant  Bay?  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  was  in  the  position  of 
a  man  awakened  at  night  by  a 
cry  of  fire,  and  who  discovers  that 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration 
before  he  has  time  to  think  of  it. 
In  Ireland,  the  Government  had 
patiently  watched  the  process  of 
the  incendiaries  laying  up  store  of 
their  combustibles,  and  for  every 
canister  of  gunpowder,  th^y  bought 
a  fire-engine?  Wliich  of  the  two 
games  appeals  most  to  our  S3rmpa- 
thies  ? 

No  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt 
that  all  this  Fenian  humbug  could 
have  been  suppressed  months  ago. 
A  press  prosecution  of  the  i  Irish 
People' would  have  "stamped  out" 
this  rebellion  without  all  the  parade 
of  a  special  commission,  and  the 
marching  and  countermarching  of 
troops.  If  the  occasion  had  not  been 
one  to  exhibit  the  alacrity  of  Secre- 


tary Larcom  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Popish  priests,  these  unhappy  men, 
now  about  to  undergo  such  terrible 
sentences,  need  never  have  been 
brought  to  trial. 

Here,  however,  was  the  secret  of 
the  Government  policy.  "Let  us 
manage,"  said  they,  "  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  shall  show  its  loyalty ; 
let  us  do  that  which  shall  enable 
Father  CuUen  to  denounce  rebel- 
lion." It  was  true  he  would  only  do 
so  by  halves.  In  his  memorable 
Pastoral,  that  good  shepherd  told 
his  flock  that  though  these  poor 
Fenians  were  wrong,  hasty,  rash, 
impetuous  creatures,  yet  there  was 
but  too  much  truth  in  many  of  the 
grievances  they  alleged  against- Eng- 
land. There  were  great  and  crying 
wrongs,  which,  unhappily,  however, 
this  was  not  the  way  to  redress,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  the  successful 
way. 

If  the  Whigs  like  this,  I  can 
only  say  they  are  "  grateful  for  sma' 
mercies,"  and  it  was  all  they  could 
get.  Little  as  it  was,  it  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Cabinet.  It  enabled 
them  to  declare  confidence  in  the 
Church  of  Rome!  and  it  will  en- 
able them  in  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  to  reward  this 
Church,  and  hand  over  to  it  the 
chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
education  of  Ireland;  and  all  this 
while  these  poor  Fenians,  upon 
whose  folly  Ministers  and  priests 
are  trading,  are  about  to  sail  for  a 
penal  settlement.  Now,  I  call  this 
hard — ^very  hard.  I'll  stake  my 
head  on  it,  that  there  are  passages 
in  Paul  Cullen's  Pastoral  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try from  their  very  suggestiveness 
than  anything  in  the  '  Irish  People.' 
That  qualified  deprecation  of  the 
Fenians  will  impose  upon  no  Irish- 
man. 

Can  nothing  be  done  for  these 
unhappy  fellows?  Is  all  our  sym- 
pathy for  Jamaica?  I  would  in- 
finitely rather  show  mercy  to 
O'Donavan,  Luby,  and  Company, 
than  to  Paul  Bogle  and  his  fellow- 
murderers  in  black.    The  real  truth 
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is,  to  treat  the  chronic  disaffection  he  another  who  would  place  a  Got- 

of  Ireland  as  an    acute  disease  is  emor  in  the  dock  rather  than  dis- 

veiy  bad  sutgery ;  and  this  Fenian  please   its  supporters.    All  this  is 

humbug  was  notiung  more  nor  less  bad    enough,   heaven    knows  !    but 

than  a  paroxysm  of  the  old  com-  there  is  a  worse  depth  even  than 

plaint,     which    any    clever    practi-  this,   and  that  would    be  to  hand 

tioner    would    have    known    must  over    the    destinies    of     a    whole 

subside  of  itself.     When  it  was  once  people    to    a     priesthood     bigoted 

dear  that  the  priests  did  not  think  enough  to  degrade,  and  base  enough 

well  of  the  enterprise,   it  was  like  to  trade  upon  the  rash  impetuosity 

Rothschild  and  Baring  shaking  their  of  men,  who,    because    they  were 

heads  at  a  loan :  the  shares  must  paupers,    fancied    they    must     be 

fall,  and  no  help  for  it.     If  I  saw  patriots. 

Paul    Gullen    a    strong    holder    of       A  few  days  will    show  whether 

Fenian    scrip,    IM    know   what    to  this    be    an    unwarranted    fear    on 

think  of  ^*  the  operation."  my  part,  or  whether  it  should  be 

There  was    once    a    Government  one    of    the    enlightened    measures 

that  haneed  an  Admiral  rather  than  of  our  rulers  for  the  future  pacifi- 

risk  its  hold  on  office ;   there  may  cation  of  Ireland. 


THE  EXTRADITION  TREATT. 


It    seems    that    the    Extradition  This   is    pretty  much  what    has 

Treaty     has      proved     a     failure,  happened  here.     The  French  police, 

and   the    French'   Government    has  successful    enough     in    their    own 

notified  their  intention  to  abrogate  country,    could    do    nothing    here. 

it.     The    allegation    is,    tiiat  while  The  beast  would  not  run,  he  stood 

France  freely  restored  our  rascals  and  defied  them. 

to  us,  we,  on  our  side,  made  such  Not    satisfied    with    that    noble 

difficulties,    and    insisted    upon    so  maxim  of  our  law,  that  declares  no 

many  troublesome  and  punctilious  man  guilty  till  he  can  be  proved  to 

details,    it    became    almost   impos-  be  so,  we  go  still  farther,  and  tax  all 

Bible  to  recover  a    French    knave,  our  ingenuity  to  the  end  that  he 

who,  when  once  his  foot  had  touch-  may  not  be  found  guilty  at  aU.    We 

ed  the  sacred  s<)il  of  Britain,  stood  surround  the  prosecution  with  every 

forth,    like  the    negro    in   Currants  imaginable  difficulty,  we  entreat  the 

declamatory  passage,  *•''  disenthralled  prisoner  never  to  let  fall  a  syllable 

and     emancipated,"     through     the  that  may  criminate  him.     We  assign 

magnificent     intricacy     and     *4m-  him  the  ablest  counsel,  we  insinu- 

pnzzlement"  of  British  law  I  ate  whatever  may  serve  his  interest, 

I  am,  for  my  own  part,  only  sur-  even    to  the    extent  of   suggesting 

ptrised  how  long  it    took  to  make  that,  if  a  murderer,  he  may  have 

this    discovery.    When    the    Duke  been  a  madman,  and  the  judge  is 

of   Beaufort,  a  few  years  ago,  took  never  so  impressive  as  when  telling 

his  fox-hounds    over  to  France  to  the  jury    to    make  every  doubtful 

hunt  wild  boars,   he  speedily  saw  matter  a  point  in  his  favour. 

that  the    dogs  would    not    pursue  Take    any  French    criminal  pro- 

the  game.    The    animal   they  had  cedure,    and   mark    the    difference. 

hitherto  hunted    always    ran  from  From  the  moment  that  the  prisoner 

them  ;   his  trust  was  in  his  speed  is  arraigned,  his  guilt  appears  estab- 

and  his  craft — iu»t  so  this  new  beast,  lished,  and  he  would  be  a  hardened 

When  he  had    run  a  certain    dis-  scoundrel  who  stood  there  without 

tance  and  arrived    at   a  spot  that  evidence  of  contrition  on  his  coun- 

suited    his    mode    of    defence,    he  tenance. 

turned  and  stood  at  bay.  ^*  Malheureux  I^Mt  is  the  blandest 
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word  that  the  judge  employs  to- 
wards him — ^^  Malheureux  1  did  it 
not  occur  to  you  when  you  sharpen- 
ed that  knife,  that  the  crime  you 
were  about  to  commit  would  throw 
shame  and  sorrow  over  the  last 
days  of  your  poor  aged  mother,  and 
make  the  few  hours  she  is  to  pass 
on  earth  a  misery  and  a  reproach  ?" 

'*  Monsieur  le  President^  I  sharp- 
ened the  knife  to  kill  my  pig.  I 
never  injured  a  human  being.  ^' 

*^Be  silent,  wretch!  profane  not 
the  sacred  halls  of  justice  by  rib- 
aldry and  falsehood.^' 

How  di£ferent  is  all  this  with 
us !  In  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  there  is  not  a 
position  in  which  a  man  can  say 
with  impunity  what  a  prisoner  can 
say  from  the  dock.  He  may  be  ad- 
monished, it  is  true — ^warned  against 
his  own  indiscretion — told  how  fa- 
tally his  own  language  tends  to  pre- 
judice his  case,  and  suchlike  ;  but 
he  may  go  on,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
to  denounce  the  witnesses,  de£une 
their  character,  insult  the  Crown 
prosecutor,  and  inveigh  against  the 
very  laws  themselves,  and  the 
judges  who  administer  them. 

Could  it  ever  have  been  expect- 
ed that  two  systems  which  pro- 
ceed on  assumptions  so  totally  at 
variance  could  ever  have  been  car- 
ried out  to  like  results  ? 

**  Give  us  our  scoundrels,  and  we 
will  give  you  yours,"  seems  simple 
enough  in  principle,  though  very 
different  in  practice.  The  French- 
man in  England  acquires  his  share 
in  all  the  glorious  uncertainties  of 
our  law.  While  acclimatising  him- 
self to  fogs;  and  habituating  his 
stomach  to  raw  beef,  he  is  obtaining 
the  compensation  in  that  notable 
principle  of  our  jurisprudence  that 
almost  makes  a  guilty  man  believe 
in  his  innocence,  so  intensely  dif- 
ficult is  the  process  by  which  crime 
can  be  established. 

With  what  pains  the  judge  will 
set  forth  every  small  circumstance 
that  may  weigh  in  a  prisoner's  fa- 
vour, and  how  reiteratedly  will  he 
tell  the  jury  to  give  him  the  bene- 


fit of  any  doubt  they  can  honestly 
entertain  ;  and  within,  perhaps, 
half -an -hour  after  this  ingenioos 
appeal  to  mercy,  he  will  tell  the 
criminal  that  there  was  not  a  sha- 
dow of  uncertainty  in  his  case,  and 
that  the  jury  would  have  been  dis- 
graced by  any  other  verdict  than 
one  of  guilty,  and  that  he  must  go 
from  that  place  without  a  fragment 
of  hope  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

This  is  carrying  out  the  Not 
Guilty  theory  to  the  last  boundary 
of  logic. 

Here  was  one  cause  of  failure  in 
this  international  compact;  but  it 
was  not  the  only,  it  was  not  the 
chief  cause.  The  principal  reason 
why  the  system  could  not  work 
was,  that  it  was  directed  to  differ- 
ent ends,  and  addressed  to  very 
dissimilar  objects.  We  sought  to 
recover  our  ordinary  criminals — ^the 
men  who  had  made  themselves 
amenable  to  our  common  laws. 
The  Frejich  Emperor^$  desire  was 
to  repossess  himself  of  political  of- 
fenders— ^those  who  had  conspired 
against  liis  government,  his  throne, 
or  his  life. 

Now,  this  is  a  class  of  offenders 
not  very  rife  amoiigst  us — ^nor,  when 
we  have  them,  are  we  intently 
eager  about  punishing  them.  When 
driven  to  prosecute  such  people, 
our  sentiment  is  rather  one  of  con- 
tempt than  of  atoger.  We  know 
that  our  country  secures  us  a  very 
large  amoimt  of  liberty,  and  we 
are  indignant  at  those  who  are  un- 
grateful for  its  blessings,  or  would 
disparage  them  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations.  But  we  -know,  be- 
sides, that  if  they  escape  fix>m  jus- 
tice and  seek  refuge  elsewhere, 
they  are  comparatively  innocuous. 
Who,  for  instance,  troubles  himself 
about  Mr.  Meagher  of  the  Sword, 
and  Mr.  O'Gorman,  and  the  half- 
dozen  other  patriots  of  '48,  who 
are  now  celebrities  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  or  the  stars  of  the  News- 
piq>er  Press?  Wiiether  animated 
by  feelings  of  rancour  and  dislike 
to  England  or  not,  is  it  of  the 
least  consequence  to  any  of  us  f    I 
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have  been  told  that  some  of  these 
gentlemen  have  outlived  the  vio- 
lence of  their  former  opinions,  and 
have  learned  to  think  better  of 
Uie  Saxon  oppressor ;  if  it  be  so, 
I  am  glad  of  it;  but  if  the  reverse 
be  the  case — if  they  are  inspired 
with  all  the  rancorous  hatred  of 
England  that  Fenianism  makes  pro> 
fession  of— can  it  possibly  signify 
anything? 

Par  otherwise  is  it  in  France. 
The  conspirator  there  flies  that  he 
may  not  only  conspire  beyond  the 
frontier,  but  denounce,  assail,  and 
revile  in  that  langw^e  which,  by 
a  law  of  compensation,  is  Euro- 
pean for  attack  as  well  as  for 
applause. 

The  Government  of  the  Emperor 
would  rather  be  able  to  lay  hands 
on  the  author  of  ^NapoUon  le  Pe- 
tit,^ than  carry  back  to  France  a 
shipload  of  murderers  and  house- 
breakers. While,  if  we  had  any 
such  offender  against  our  throne 
and  sovereign,  we  should  only  be 
grateful  to  the  country  which  saved 
us  the  peril  and  embarrassment  of  his 
presence  amongst  us. 

It  is  not  merely  because  we 
have  a  profound  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  our  institutions,  and 
that  we  know  they  will  stand 
against  adverse  criticism  and  com- 
ment ;  but  also — and  I  do  not  much 
like  the  confession  which  I  am 
making — ^that  the  point  d'honneur 
is  less  sensitive  with  us  than  with 
foreigners,  and  that  our  suscepti- 
bility is  always  most  easily  alarmed 
where  the  question  touches  pro- 
perty. Witness  the  severity  with 
which  we  punish  a  petty  theft,  and 
our  leniency  towards  one  of  those 
personal  assults  that,  had  they 
occurred  in  France  or  Germany, 
would  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
flict an  undying  dishonour. 

We  take  a  difierent  measure  of 
criminality,  and  in  this  difference 
lies  all  the  difiBculty  of  a  treaty  for 
extradition.  The  French  Govern- 
ment press  us  on  the  score  of  a 
class  of  people  which  we  really 
regard  with  almost  leniency.    After 


all,  it  is  only  human  nature,  and 
one  is  not  so  indignant  as  he  ought 
to  be  about  the  attempts  against  an- 
other man^s  king. 

To  have  excited  the  English  na- 
tion sufficiently  against  Orisini  and 
his  fellows,  it  ought  to  have  been 
shown  that  they  wanted  to  rob  the 
Emperor,  to  take  his  purse  or  bis 
watch.  In  that  case,  I  suspect,  we 
would  have  a  unanimous  outburst 
of  horror  against  the  atrocity ;  and 
why  the  French  police,  usually  so 
adroit  in  ascribing  motives,  never 
thought  of  this,  amazes  me  greatly. 

An  international  agreement  never 
was  made  that  contemplated  ob- 
jects more  different.  Had  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  been,  *^  Give  us 
up  our  conspirators  against  the  Em- 
pire, and  we  will  a<hnit  your  iron 
at  a  reduced  tariff,''  the  compact 
would  have  been  intelligible,  and 
each  would  have  obtained  something 
he  wanted.  * 

The  offence  against  which  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  directed  was  exactly 
that  which  the  nature  of  our  laws 
forbids  us  to  recognise.  Let  the 
^Moniteur'  disclium  the  &ct  as  it 
pleases,  fact  it  is,  that  political 
crime  was  what  Louis  Napoleon 
sought  to  hunt  down  in  England, 
and  it  is  only  by  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ^eaty  as  will  include 
these  offences  that  we  shall  see  a  re- 
newal of  the  compact. 

There*  was  a  gossiping  story 
about  some  time  back,  tiiat  Mr. 
Stansfeld^s  appointment  to  a  high 
post  in  the  Cabinet  was  rescinded 
out  of  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  the  French  Emperor,  to  whom 
this  gentleman  is  distasteful.  Now, 
coming  at  the  time  of  this  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty,  the  rumour  has 
a  certain  degree  of  consistency  not 
to  be  denied.  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  the 
friend  of  Mazzini,  and  his  house  is 
said  to  be  frequented  by  men  of 
opinions  akin  to  Mazzini^s.  How 
likeiy,  then,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  incidents  ;  and  one  is 
tempted  to  speculate  whether  the 
Goyemment   which   withholds    the 
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^pointment  of  one  whom  it  thinks 
an  able  public  servant  out  of  defer- 
ence to  a  foreign  sovereign,  will 
strenuously  refuse  to  shape  our  laws 
in  conformity  with  his  dictation. 

Much  may  be  expected  of  Whig 
pliancy ;  the  only  limit  to  the 
graceful  virtue  will  be,  the  possible 
loss  of  place. 

It  might  be  a  curious  subject  for 
moralists,  how  it  happens  that  it  is 
more  difficult  for  nations  to  ex- 
change amenities  and  barter  advan- 
tages than  to  injure  and  damage  each 
other. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  we 
always  get  on  best  with  the  French 
gentleman  next  door  when  we 
neither  dine  with  him  nor  sup 
with  him,  when  we  limit  our  civili- 
ties to  a  call  on  New  Yearns  Day, 
and  a  polite  inquiry  after  his 
health.  £very  attempt  at  intimacy 
Is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  cold- 
ness ;  and  once  or  twice,  when  we 
became  cordial,  we  were  actually  on 
the  verge  of  a  row. 

I  know  well  how  such  a  senti- 
ment as  this  will  be  reprobated, 
called  barbarous,  vulgar,  illiberal, 
and  so  forth ;  some  will  ascribe 
it,  besides,  to  the  remnant  of  that 
old  prejudice  against  France,  which 
our  fathers  cherished  so  warmly 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  which 
no  man  who  has  seen  modem 
France,  or  knows  the  continent  of 
Europe,  could  possibly  entertain. 
My   only  reply  is,  I  have    passed 


half  of  my  lifetime  abroad,  and 
that  these  are  what  my  experiences 
have  taught  me. 

One  thing,  however,  I  do  hope, 
that  the  asylum  of  England  may 
remain  to  all  those  who  have 
nothing  heavier  on  their  con- 
sciences than  what  are  called 
political  crimes.  We  have  in  our 
time  given  shelter  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  of  every  variety  of 
creed  and  opinion.  It  may  be  our 
lot  to  extend  this  hospitality  to 
others  who  now  little  dream  of 
being  our  guests  ;  and  I  fervently 
hope,  that  by  no  change  in  our 
laws  we  may  be  robbed  of  this 
privil<^. 

The  world  is  not  settled  enough 
yet  for  any  of  us  to  pronounce  on 
what  is  likely  to  be  permanent 
Vested  interests  in  monarchies 
have  received  some  rude  shocks 
within  the  last  few  years  ;  and  ot 
all  reversions  that  could  be  made 
marketable,  the  very  worst  would 
probably  be  a  Continental  throne. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
no  small  advantage  to  the  world 
that  there  should  be  one  country 
in  Europe  where  Rings  and  Kaisers, 
not  to  speak  of  smaller  celebrities, 
should  be  warehoused,  till  it  was 
worth  somebody^s  while  to  pay  the 
duty  and  release  them.  This  is  to 
put  the  case  in  a  commercial  form, 
it  is  true  ;  but  as  we  are  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  we  will  understand 
it  the  easier. 


OF  GAMES,   AND  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  PLAT  THEX. 


I  am  grieved  to  learn  that  some 
friends  of  mine  have  been  scan- 
dalised by  certain  opinions  I  once 
pronounced  upon  linguists.  I  ven- 
tured to  declare  thai  I  thought 
them,  in  general,  very  poor  crea- 
tures, and  that  the  estimate  fqrmed 
of  them  by  the  world  of  society  was 
quite  unmerited. 

Now,  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
to  alter,  or  even  modify,  that  judg- 
ment ;  and  I  ,only  refer  to  it  here, 
as  an  opportunity  for  saying  that 


I  do  not  even  seek  to  make  con- 
verts to  any  opinions  I  profess,  I 
give  my  experiences  such  as  they 
are,  and  my  friends  take  them  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

If  I  be  able  to  bowl  over  a  felse 
idol,  and  it  be  another  man's 
pleasure  to  set  him  up  again, 
each*  of  us  is  amused  after  his 
fiishion. 

Next  to  linguists,  the  people 
who  exercise  a  considerable  sw&J 
in  society,   and  who  enjoy  a  most 
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undeserved    pre-eminence,    are    the 
men  who  play  games. 

There  is  a  mock  air  of  intellec- 
tuality ahout  these  people,  on  which 
they  trade  with  great  success.  The 
qualities  employed  in  games  of 
skill  .are  unquestionably  such  as 
impose  and  impress  the  world  with 
an  idea  of  superiority ;  and  it  is 
only  when  we  come  to  discover 
that  there  is  for  games  a  distinct 
talent  in  certain  individuals,  just 
as  there  is  in  others  an  ear  for 
music,  or  an  eye  for  drawing,  that 
we  see  how  this  can  subsist  with  a 
veiy  humble  general  intelligence, 
and  a  total  absence  of  all  power  to 
dilate  the  faculties  engaged  upon 
the  game  to  the  wider  area  of  the 
world  and  its  ways. 

Let  me,  before  I  add  another 
word,  distinctly  declare  that  no- 
thing I  may  here  say  in  any  way 
applies  to  whist-players;  by  whist- 
players  meaning  those  who  are 
masters  of  the  game — men  trained 
to  the  highest  dialectics  of  the 
science,  and  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  Arlington  or  Portland;  or, 
what  I  regard  as  still  higher,  the 
Jockey  Club  at  Paris. 

Whist  is  a  specialty,  and  it  would 
be  as  impossible  for  a  first-rate 
whister  not  to  be  a  man  of  more 
than  average  abilitjr,  as  for  a 
first-rate  swimmer  not  to  be  en- 
dowed with  strength  and  symmetry. 

Next  to  whist  comes  picquet,  but 
after  a  long  interval.  As  for  chess, 
I  hold  skill  ii>  it  very  cheaply. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  superi- 
ority chess  possesses  in  the  absence 
of  all  element  of  chance.  It  is  a 
trial  of  skill  on  such  perfectly  equal 
grounds.  No  question  of  luck,  no 
disturbing  incident  of  fortune,  in- 
t^feres. 

Now,  it  is  exactly  in  this  very 
positiveness  I  declare  chess  to  be 
inferior  to  whist.  It  is  the  **  pos- 
sible,^' the  unknown  something,  of 
whist  that  imparts  the  highest  inte- 
rest to  the  game,  and  exercises  the 
most  subtle  powers  of  the  player. 

In  chess,  every  imaginable  "  open- 
ing'^ is  as  well  known  as  the  names 


and  values  of  the  pieces.  Let  sculp- 
tors rack  their  brains  till  doomsday, 
they  cannot  find  more  than  four 
positions  in  which  the  legs  of  a 
statue  can  be  placed.  So  chess- 
players may  strain  intellects  how 
they  will,  and  they  must  come  to 
certain  combinations,  which  require 
certain  other  antagonistic  move- 
ments; and  so  on  they  go,  till  one 
side  or  the  other  makes  a  blunder 
in  his  strategy — a  wrong  twist  in 
his  cat's  cradle — that  sets  the  whole 
machinery  ajar,  and  loses  the  game. 
The  thing  requires  patience,  and 
patience  has  a.  mock  air  of  reflec- 
tion. It  enjoins  caution,  and  cau- 
tion looks  like  calculation.  The 
puzzle  of  it,  too,  expresses  itself  in 
mtentness  and  eagerness,  and  we 
come  to  regard  the  people  engaged 
as  persons  occupied  in  a  high  men- 
tal struggle,  to  which  I  have  no 
objection  in  life,  if  we  only  extend 
the  same  consideration  to  those  in 
the  rival  game  of  cat's  cradle,  whose 
players  can  look  just  as  anxious, 
and  who  never  get  angry. 

There  are  dealers  who  have  all 
their  wares  in  the  shop-windows; 
such  are  the  players  of  games. 
Whatever  they  possess  of  readiness, 
memory,  or  address,  is  at  hand,  and 
they  display  their  gifts  to  the  world 
with  all  the  alacrity  and  all  the 
insistance  of  the  pedlar.  Test 
any  of  these  people,  however,  by 
the  rude  stern  proof  of  success  in 
some  career,  and  what  a  sorry  figure 
they  cut  I 

Who  ever  met  a  great  chess-player 
great  in  any  other  relationship  in 
life?  They  are  as  insignificant  as 
the  ['pianists,  if  there  bo  anything 
can  vie  with  these  creatures  of 
chords  and  pedals. 

Your  chess-player  is  rarely  a  con- 
versationalist ;  he  is  either  morosely 
silent  and  repelling,  or  he  is  of  a 
mulish  obstinacy  of  temperament, 
self-opinionated,  and  reliant  on  the 
miserable  pre-eminence  his  skill  in 
his  game  has  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  craft  that  solves  conun- 
drums and  unravels  riddles  is  own 
brother  to  the  chess  intellect   These 
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men  are  just  detectives  in  evening 
dress — nothing  more. 

Take  the  cleverest  men  you  know, 
the  men  who  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  House,  who  lead  at  the 
Bar,  or  are  eminent  in  letters,  and 
how  many  of  them  are  chess-players  ? 
Take  the  very  class  which,  p^ima 
fade^  would  be  supposed  to  address 
themselves  to  such  a  game  —  the 
men  of  figures  and  calculations — and 
will  you  not  find  that  the  pursuit 
is  too  small  for  them?  that  the 
trick  of  the  puzzle  once  known, 
there  is  no  more  interest  to  be  ab- 
stracted? Like  single-stick  on  the 
stage,  every  stroke  has  its  parry, 
and  the  combatants  hack  on  with 
the  uniformity  of  clockwork. 

Nor  is  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition without  its  teaching,  in  the 
fact,  that  of  the  really  distinguished 
men  of  the  world  who  have  happen- 
ed to  play  chess,  not  one,  not  a  soli- 
tary instance  is  there  of  proficiency. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  first 
Emperor's  skill.  Now,  the  simple 
fact  is,  that  he  was  a  very  inferior 
player.  The  officers  who  played 
with  him  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
had  their  politeness  taxed  to  the 
very  verge  of  impossibility  to  lose  to 
him  with  common  decency ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  denying  to  Napoleon 
the  faculties  which  chess-players  so 
vaingloriously  claim  as  the  especial 
requirements  of  the  game.  But  in 
War  came  in  the  grand  element  of 
"Chance,"  that  splendid  disturber 
of  foregone  conclusions,  and  it  was 
in  the  varied  resources  by  which  the 
contingency  could  be  met,  that  the 
real  mental  power  could  be  exer- 
cised. The  faculties  employed  on 
chess  are  about  the  same,  and  exer- 
cised in  the  same  way,  as  those 
which  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
multiplication  table.  WhtJ  you 
have  arrived  at  the  fact  that  seven 
times  eight  make  fifty-six,  and  can- 
not make  fifty -seven,  you  are  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  moves  a 
certain  pawn,  with'  the  certitude 
that  the  adversary  is  necessitated 
to  one  definite  and  fixed  step  in 
defence. 


The  men  who  play  without  see- 
ing the  board  disparage  their  game 
in  exalting  themselves.  If  the 
whole  practice  of  chess  did  not 
consist  in  a  known  series  of  com- 
binations,  every  deviation  firom 
which  would  be  certain  to  impress 
itself  from  its  singularity,  just  as  a 
false  quotation  in  arithmetic  would 
strike  the  ear  of  the  listener,  the 
power  of  conducting  a  game  blind- 
fold would  be  marvellous.  It  is 
explicable  enough,  however,  when 
we  think  of  it  as  a  sum  solved  by 
mental  arithmetic,  and  all  our  won- 
der is  limited  to  the  fact  that  some 
men  can  work  half-a-dozen  of  these 
sums  togethi^r. 

I  have  oilen  thought  chess  might 
be  advantageously  used  by  the 
civil  service  examiners,  to  test  the 
departmental  powers  of  an  appli- 
cant for  office.  The  chess  mind  is 
essentially  the  official  mind — small, 
patient,  accurate,  and  unrelenting, 
ever  prone  to  profit  by  a  mistake, 
and  not  always  adverse  to  laying  a 
trap  for  one.  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  a  certain  office  where  they  play 
a  certain  species  of  official  chess  iJl 
day  long  and  wonderfully  vain  are 
they  at  their  proficiency  in  it 

Like  the  linguist,  the  player  of 
games  has  a  considerable  social 
success ;  he  i^  reputed  to  be  clever, 
and  it  is  rare  but  he  falls  into  the 
delusion  around  him,  and  thinks 
he  is  so.  And  jast  as  men  crowd 
down  into  the  House  when  Glad- 
stone or  Disraeli  rises,  so  will  the 
company  of  a  salon  gather  around 
the  table  where  one  of  these  men 
sits  to  play — watching  not  only  his 
game,  but  his  bearing,  his  look,  his 
manner,  his  general  behaviour,  and 
commenting  in  whispers  over  his 
admirable  calmness,  his  dignity, 
and  his  self-possession — for  there  is 
a  false  assumption  of  these  gifts  in 
the  practice  of  games,  just  as  there 
is  a  manual  dexterity  in  shuffling 
and  dealing,  and  suchlike. 

And  how  sages  go  their  way 
muttering,  What  a  pity  to  see  a 
fellow  with  such  an  intellect  losing 
hinriself  in  this  way  f     How  sad  to 
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see  those  fine  Realties  so  wasted! 
Why  won*t  he  exert  himself?  has 
he  no  friend  to  urge  him  on  to  ex- 
ertion ?  Why  won't  he  he— Heaven 
knows  what ;  for  it's  just  as  easy 
for  him  to  be  Goyemor-(}eneral  of 
India  as  Lord  Chancellor.  And 
there  is  nobody  there  to  say  that 
the  fine  faculties  have  found  their 
eoDgenial  labour,  and  are  at  their 
full  stretch  besides — that  what  is 
4eemed  his  canter  is  his  full  gallop, 
and  that  if  you  brayed  him  in  a 
mortar  you  couldn't  get  moi^^  out 
of  him  than  his  game  of  6cart6. 
If  I  will  not  accept  the  talent  for 
games  as  an  evidence  of  any  other 
ability,  or  believe  it  to  be  the  in- 
dication of  powOT  of  any  other 
kind,  I  own  frankly  I  like  games 
themselves;  I  like  them  as  games, 
and  I -like  them  as  the  refuge  from 


the  dreary  stupidity  that  so  often 
besets  society.  How  much  better 
is  even  a  moderate  whister  than 
nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  people 
who  assume  to  be  conversation- 
alists! 

Now,  a  great  deal  of  talk  one  hears 
in  the  world  is  not  merely  tiresome 
— it  is  often  worse — ^it  is  offensive, 
and  from  this  a  game  of  any  kind 
is  a  refuge.  What  a  haven  of  rest 
have  I  found  a  party  of  Boston  or 
something  as  dull,  from  people 
talking  Carlylese  or  bad  Bright! 
I'd  rather  play  at  jackstones  than 
listen  to  a  second-hand  Mill  And 
there  is  always  this  resource,  that 
the  people  who  play  cannot  talk 
too.  A  party  at  chess  will  muzzle 
a  Chartist,  and  the  most  rabid 
Radical  must  bo  silent  over  his 
rubber. 


MIRAMAB  OR  MEXICO. 


On  a  grand  bold  bluff  over  the 
Adriatic,  stands  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  chateaux  I  ever  beheld, 
almost  covering  the  plateau,  save 
where  a  little  space  is  stolen  be- 
tween projecting  arms  of  the  build- 
ing for  a  flower  knot  or  a  fountain. 
It  displays  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  irregular*  outline  and 
varied  colour.  Tower  and  minaret 
and  buttress,  projecting  window 
and  deep  shadowing  cornice,  with 
ornamented  architrave  and  stained 
glass,  have  done  their  very  best,  and 
made  one  of  the  most  delightful 
houses  to  live  in,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  to  look  at,  in  Europe. 
Splendid  gardens  lie  to  the  rear, 
backed  by  a  noble  forest,  stretching 
away  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 

It  is  a  modem  structure,  and  he 
who  built  it  and  whose  fine  taste 
contributed  much  to  its  beauty, 
and  all  whoso  habits  'Ment  them- 
selves," as  Frenchmen  say,  to  a 
life  of  peaceful  enjoyment  and 
cultivated  leisure,  has  left  this 
paradise  and  gone  over  the  sea,  to 
pass  his  days  in  a  burnt-up  land, 
with  a  semi-fiavage  people,  assum- 


ing to  struggle  for  freedom,  but  in 
reality  more  eagerly  intent  upon 
rapine  and  plunder,  and  far  more 
bent  upon  booty  than  liberty :  for 
this  castle  is  "Miramar,"  and  its 
owner  the  present  Emperor  of 
Mexico. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  believe 
that  the  Austrian  Archduke  ima- 
gined he  had  any  divine  mission 
to  this  faction-torn  land.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  suppose  even  that 
he  thought  that  there  was  stuff  in 
him  to  reconcile  conflicting  ikc- 
tions,  restore  confidence  to  pro- 
perty, and  elevate  poverty  to  hope. 
He  must  have  known  what  all  the 
world  who  read  newspapers  know, 
that  between  the  priest  in  his  bigo- 
try and  the  ranchero  with  his  rifle, 
there  was  no  intermediate  material 
out  of  which  to  make  a  nation  ;  and 
that  except  going  to  be  King  of 
Greece,  there  was  no  more  hope- 
less exploit  than  to  be  Emperor 
of  Mexico. 

Now,  it  is  always  a  puzzling 
question  to  small  folk  of  my  own 
calibre,  how  men  of  fortune,  sta- 
tion, and  acquirements   will  abaii- 
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don  all  the  glorious  priyileges  of  Louis  Napoleon  sent  Maximilian 
their  personal  freedom  for  lives  of  to  Mexico  exactly  as  the  Cabinet 
ofiSce.  Surely  they  cannot  all  of  sends  an  incompetent  statesman  to 
them  imagine  that  the  country  be  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  "Go  there 
needs  them  to  that  degree  that  and  learn.  There  is  plenty  to  do,  but 
their  abstention  would  be  ruinous,  you  cannot  do  it  There  is  faction 
Surely,  there  must  now  and  then  to  still,  but  you  cannot  appease  it ; 
be  men  who  suspect  that  they  are  bigotry  to  antagonise,  but  with  no 
not  essential  to  their  race,  and  that  weapons  of  yours.  The  throne 
the  world  can  go  round,  in  some  must  have  an  occupant,  or  the  piece 
fashion  or  other  at  least,  even  while  cannot  be  called  monarchy ; "  and 
they  sleep.  The  idea  of  a  duty,  I  the  Archduke  agreed  —  agreed  t^ 
take  it,  must  either  belong  to  a  yery  leave  Miramar  and  all  its  delights, 
great  mind  or  a  very  smill  one.  I  just  ^s  we  see  at  home  here  some 
can  picture  to  myself  a  Duke  of  princely  proprietor  willing  to  give 
Wellington  foregoing  every  allure-  up  home  and  all  its  enjoyments  for 
ment  of  personal  enjoyment  on  a  room  at  Whitehall,  a  despatch-box, 
such  a  score ;  and  I  can  also  ima-  and  a  queen's  messenger.  You  can 
gine  some  small  mite  in  the  official  no  more  impose  a  constitutional 
cheese  believing  himself  to  be  an  monarchy  on  a  semi-civilised  people 
elephant  Had  the  Austrian  prince  than  you  can  make  a  tree  from  &6 
thrown  himself  into  the  Mexican  top  I  Ton  must  begin  with  die*  seed ; 
contest,  fought  its  battles,  made  you  must  cultivate  the  nation  into 
friendships  here  and  enmities  there,  habits  of  order  and  class-observance, 
adopted  opinions  of  one  side  and  discipline  society  into  ranks  and 
resented  the  pretensions  of  the  gradations.  A  Mexican  emperor  is 
other— had  he  given  his  strength,  the  image  of  a  naked  savage  with  a 
even  to  his  blood,  for  the  cause —  cocked-hat  and  feathers;  and  how 
he  might,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  well  that  artful  plotter  of  the  Tuil- 
have  grown  to  believe  that  order  eries  knew  this  I  How  nicely  he 
could  come  out  of  this  chaos,  and  calculated  either  that  the  whole 
that  he  himself  had  gained  that  scheme  would  collapse,  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  peo-  disgrace  of  his  unfortunate  dupe, 
pie,  their  ways,  their  instincts,  and  or  that  he  should  be  called  in  to 
their  prejudices,  that  he  could  restore  and  invigorate  the  feeble 
have  contributed  to  the  nation  a  empire  I  So  fong  as  it  remains  un- 
force  and  a  direction  that  only  certain  what  part  the  United  States 
could  come  from  without  Had  he  will  decide  on,  it  is  necessary  to 
fought  in  the  field  and  plotted  in  wait  patiently  on  events.  The 
the  cabinet,  had  he  sufficiently  im-  Americans  will  not  willingly  quarrd 
bued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  with  France;  they  haye  the  reluct- 
people,  that  he  could  know  to  what  ance  that  a  snob  has  to  break  off 
note  the  popular  heart  would  re-  acquaintance  with,  the  only  gentle- 
spond — by  what  chord  it  would  be  man  that  has  ever  bowed  to  him. 
touched  —  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  It  is  no  fear  of  France ;  they  neither 
noble  ambition  might  have  urged  dread  her  army  nor  her  navy.  It  is 
him  on  to  take  the  leadership,  and  .simply  the  dislike  to  be  cut  by  the 
become  the  head  of  the  nation,  great  nation  of  Europe. 
But  there  were  no  circumstances  of  If  the  French  Emperor  was  really 
this  kind  in  his  case;  he  accepted  sincere  about  the  establishment  of 
the  throne  pretty  much  in  the  same  a  Mexican  Empire,  why  did  he 
spirit  he  would  have  given  his  arm  select  a  cultivated  polished  gentle- 
to  a  lady  whom  the  Emperor  of  the  man,  fond  of  retirement,  deeply 
French  requested  he  would  take  in  versed  in  literature,  and  a  lover  of 
to  dinner.  It  was  court  politeness  the  arts?  Why  did  he  not  look 
and  no  more.  out  for  some  bold  brigand  of  Gala- 
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brift — a  devout  Papist  and  an  un- 
scrupulous assassin  ;  one  who  could 
have  brought  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption  bigotry  and  the  knife? 
Cipriano  la  Gala  or  Ninco  Nanco, 
when  elevated  above  the  petty  ne- 
ce^ities  of  providing  for  their  daily 
support,  would  have  made  a  famous 
figure  amongst  these  Indians  and 
half-castes — these  "Leperos"  and 
outcasts  of  all  civilisation. 
,  That  Maximilian  knows  nothing 
of  the  necessities  of  his  position  is 
dear  enough.  Instead  of  talking 
to  these  people  about  the  benefits 
of  education  and  the  advantages  of 
enlightened  government,  he  should 


have  bribed  Juarez  into  submis- 
sion, bought  up  all  the  malcontents 
of  the  nation,  made  the  poachers  all 
gamekeepers,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
he  would  have  been  at  the  head  of 
a  party  strong  enough  to  bully  the 
rest,  and  nnscrupalous  enough  to 
rule  the  country  with  that  amount 
of  decision  and  firmness  that  in- 
spires confidence  at  home  and  pro- 
cures a  loan  abroad. 

If  he  wishes  to  hear  more  on  this 
subject,  a  line .  addressed  to  Cor- 
nelius O'Dowd  will  meet  prompt 
attention.  The  strictest  secrecy  ob- 
served. I  engage  to  do  everything 
bat  go  out  there. 


SQUATTBRS  IN  POLITICS. 


When  Lord  Castlereagh  induced 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  vote  its  own 
extinction,  ho  took  care  to  show  to 
a  large  number  of  the  leading  and 
influential  men  in  the  House  that 
there  were  other  enjoyments  in  life 
as  well  as  patriotism,  and  that  rank, 
like  ofiSce,  and  even  money,  could 
occasionally  reconcile  men  to  the 
loss  of  the  exciting  joys  of  a  hot 
debate,  or  the  emotions  of  a  close 
"  division."  He  made  it  very  clear  to 
them,  besides,  that  if  they  wanted 
to  sell  their  country  there  never  was 
a  more  propitious  ifioment  nor  a 
better  chance  of  a  good  market 
In '  fact,  as  O^ConneU  said  many 
years  afterwards,  with  reference  to 
another  question,  "  England^s  neces- 
sity was  Ireland's  opportunity" — a 
very  wise  and  profound  observation, 
which  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
Ireland  would  appear  to  have  fully 
&thomed  and  appreciated. 

The  Irish  memhers,  a  number  of 
them  at  least,  understood  the  noble 
Lord's  argument,  and  agreed  to  his 
terms,  it  was  no  small  sacrifice 
they  were  called  on  to  make.  They 
were  not  merely  disfranchising 
themselves;  they  were  disqualify- 
ing their  country.  It  was  not 
merely  repairing  ti^e  house;  it  was 
laaog  the  foundations  and  carting 
away  the  old  materials.     No  won- 
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der  is  it  if  they  made  hard  bar- 
gains. They  had  first  to  be  paid 
for  the  commodity,  and  next  for  tiie 
disgrace  of  selling  it 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  not  a  very 
trustworthy  authority  on  many 
things,  is  tolerably  accurate  in  this, 
and  gives  us  a  long  list  of  the 
prices  paid  for  support;  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  Minister  dealt  liberally  with 
my  countrymen.  Mr.  Bright  not 
having  the  power— far  be  it  fi*om 
me  to  hint  that  he  has  the  in- 
clination— to  approach  the  present 
Parliament  in  a  like  spirit,  unable 
to  offer  Peerages,  Bishoprics,  Fo- 
reign Missions,  or  Home  Secretary- 
ships, to  zealous  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, and  yet  equally  anxious  to 
induce  the  House  of  Commons  to 
declare  itself  an  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  comes  for- 
ward with  the  ingenuous  proposal, 
— that  they  shall  vote  themselves 
"out,"  but  not  go  I 

Here  is,  in  substance,  what  he 
says:  A  very  formidable  opposition 
to  Reform  may  come  from  those 
who,  while  liberal  in  new  opinions, 
have  no  fancy  to  see  themselves 
suddenly  berefi^  of  their  privileges, 
and  sent  once  more  to  cajole,  con- 
spire, and  corrupt  all  over  agaih, 
as  they  had  been  doing  the  whole 
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last  autumn.  He  owns  that  it  is 
a  very  ignoble  confession — ^that  it 
is  one  of  those  admissions  of  human 
frailty  very  painful  for  a  man,  es- 
pecially for  a  Radical,  to  make; 
but  he  adds  that  he  himself 
regards  the  danger  with  less 
terror  than  others,  and  only  ad- 
verts to  it  out  of  the  natural  open- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  from 
that  candour  which  impels  him  to 
reveal  everything  to  his  constitu- 
ents. "By  voting  for  Reform," 
says  Mr.  Bright,  "these  men  feel 
they  vote  their  own  disfranchise- 
ment They  declare  that,  elected 
only  by  a  moiety  of  those  who 
ought  to  elect,  they  are  not  the 
true  exponents  of  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  and  that,  though  manifestly 
unfit  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  nation,  they  are  quite  sure 
there  are  others  could  be  found 
perfectly  equal  to  that  trust;  and 
that  they  confidently  believe  there 
are  a  number  of  men  who  live  in 
six-pound  houses,  who  could,  if  so 
empowered,  find  out  these  persons 
and  return  them  as  fit  and  proper 
men  to  -serve  in  Parliament"  This 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Bright's  measure,  divested  of  its 
abuse  of  Lord  Derby,  its  sneers 
at  university  education,  and  some 
other  little  "seasonings,"  by  which 
he  makes  his  discoveries  palatable  to 
his  hearers. 

The  puzzle,  however,  is  this. 
How  are  people  who  have  made 
such  an  admission  of  their  own  in- 
capability, to  continue  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  nation  f  When 
a  bishop  declares  he  does  not  ^sh 
to  be  a  bishop,  his  iwlo  episeopari 
is  only  a  bashful  expression  of  dis- 
trust in  his  own  worthiness.  It  is 
a  courteous  piece  of  modesty,  and 
.  no  more ;  but  he  never  thinks  of 
asserting,  after  he  has  assumed  the 
mitre,  that  the  Chapter  have  made 
a  most  unhappy  choice,  and  that  if 
they  had  only  consulted  the  sexton 
and  the  bell-ringer,  who  occupy 
small  ("six pound")  tenements  in 
ttfe  dose,    they   could   have   men- 


tioned a  very  respectable  man  who 
would  have  filled  the  office  admir- 
ably. This  is,  howev^,  what  the 
present  House  of  Commons  will 
be  called  on  to  declare;  and  cer- 
tainly such  a  declaration  demands 
no  small  self-sacrifice.  When  the 
Irish  juryman  refused  to  concur  in 
the  verdict  of  guilty,  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  "  hang  the  last 
life  in  his  lease,"  his  plea  was  at 
least  intelligible.  Had  Mr.  Bright 
been  the  judge,  he  would  have 
said,  "Give  me  the  verdict^  and 
I  will  respite  the  prisoner.  All  I 
want  is  to  hear  that  he  ought  to  be 
hanged." 

So  says  he  to  the  House,  "  Vote 
Reform,  but  sit  down  again.  You 
do  not  represent  the  people  of 
England,  it  is  true.  The  vast 
wide  intelligence  of  the  nation  has 
had  no  hand  in  sending  you  here. 
All  your  habits  and  pursuits  unfit 
you  for  intercourse  with  the  work- 
ing-man, and  you  neither  under- 
stand his  wants,  nor  sympathise 
with  his  sentiments;  still  it  was 
very  creditable  in  you  to  own  all 
this — so  sit  down  again;  it^s  not 
very  likely  you^ll  be  here  again,  so 
enjoy  yourself  now  that  you  are 
here." 

We  have  in  Ireland  a  class  of 
people  called  "squatters,"  who, 
settling  down  upon  an  unoccupied 
piece  of  land,  continue  to  hold  it 
either  through  the  ignorance,  the 
indolence,  or  the  fears  of  the  pro- , 
prietor,  and  thus  end  by  estab- 
lishing for  themselves  something 
which  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
tenure.  It  is  this  that  Mr.  Bright 
purposes  to  introduce  into  political 
life;  he  intends  to  have  a  sort  of 
squatter  tenantry,  who  can  be  dis- 
possessed at  will,  and  whose  services 
can  always  be  called  on  under  the 
threat  of  a  distress. 

To  these  squatters  he  says — "  You 
have  no  right  to  be  here— you  are 
no  use,  you  can't  improve  the  land, 
and  you  know  nothing  about  hus- 
bandly. Still,  you  may  stay  on 
for    a    while — we    don't    mean    to 
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treat  yon  harshly.  Some  of  you; 
I  am  told,  came  from  a  long  way 
oflC^  and  spent  the  trifle  of  money 
you  had  to  reach  this.  Remember, 
however,  that  at  the  first  show  of 
any  insubordination  amonnt  you 
—  let  there  be  any  trouble  with 
yon,  and  out  you  go.^' 

The  threat  of  a  '*  distraint,"  like 
that  of  a  dissolution,  is  very  power- 
ful over  the  squatter  mind,  and 
well  calculated  to  reduce  it  to 
hopeless  subserviency.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  "tenure"  Mr.  Bright 
Surposes  to  introduce  into  political 
fe.  "Whatever  we  do  we  must 
not  be  turned  out  of  our  holding," 
18  the  squatter  maxim,  and  so  will 
these  tenants-at-will  exhibit  all  the 
submission  and  aU  the  obedience  of 
their  prototypes. 

I  must  say  the  thought  was  in- 
genious. Most  men  would  have 
imagined  they  had  dpne  enough 
to  squeeze  Reform  out  of  these 
people.  Not  so  Bright.  He  per- 
ceives there  is  a  vast  deal  more  to 
be  done  with  them  ere  they  be 
given  up.  There  are  Game  Laws, 
and  an  Established  Church,  and 
the  Land  question  to  be  dealt  with, 
not  to  speak  of  a  Colonial  Governor 
to  be  persecuted.  The  squatters 
will  be  wanted  for  all  these.  Let 
any  of  us  picture  to  our  minds 
wnat  a  mob  of  unscrupulous  row- 
dies can  do,  led  on  by  a  landlord 
who  has  not  enforced  his  rent,  and 
who  can  clear  the  estate  at  his 
good  pleasure,  and  he  may  ima- 
gine what  slashing  votes  Bright's 
freeholders  will  give  in  the  coming 
session. 

Trenk  and  his  pandours,  though 
not  very  numerous,  were  always 
enough  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 
Any  ordinary  intelligence  would 
have  said.  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  once  voted  that  it  ought 
to  be  reformed,  it  will  proceed  to 
reform.  It  cannot  surely  be  the 
object  of  any  party  to  exhibit  Par- 
liament in  some  glaring  discrepancy 
with  the  nation  if  the  pressure  out- 
side the  House  has  manifested  it- 


self within,  and  if  members  are 
forced  to  declare  "our  being  here 
is  a  mistake — we  are  not  the  people 
whom  we  ourselves  or  the  country 
believed  us  to  be.  Let  us  make  way 
for  better  men."  Even  in  Ireland, 
where  bulls  are  acclimatised,  the 
Parliament  never  thought  of  sitting 
on  after  they  had  voted  the  Union, 
nor  did  Lord  Castlereagh  make  use 
of  the  Bright  idea,  and  say,  "Sit 
still,  gentlemen ;  you  are  in  a  good 
destructive  sort  of  spirit  now,  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  *bowl  over'  a  few 
more  *  institutions '  before  we  go 
home." 

There  is,  too,  a  touch  of  the 
thorough  Radical  in  the  way  Mr. 
Bright  purposes  to  use  up  all  these 
old  stores  —  the  Parliamentary 
smooth-bores  —  before  he  contracts 
for  the  rifled  ordnance  under  the 
new  Bill.  Just  as  a  musketry  in- 
structor would  look  over  an  old 
flint-lock  of  the  Brown  Bess  stamp 
and  say,  "  Only  think  of  people 
fighting  with  tools  like  this,"  would 
Mr.  Bright  be  led  to  moralise  over 
a  member  of  the  bygone  House 
and  murmur,  "It  seems  incredible 
that  these  were  the  sort  of  mem- 
bers we  once  sent  to  Parliament. 
Well,  let  us  use  them  up;  don't 
hurt  public  sentiment  by  advertis- 
ing them  as  condemned  stores; 
many  of  them  will  do  very  well  for 
the  colonies." 

Mr.  Bright,  besides,  in  promising 
not  to  dissolve,  may  feel,  once  that 
Reform  be  carried,  people  will  trou- 
ble their  heads  very  little  about 
what  may  be  discussed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session.  "Water- 
loo "  decided,  who  wants  to  hear  of 
the  "March  to  Paris"? 

Nor  is  there,  to  all  seeming,  any 
very  great  emergency  before  us. 
France  is  civil — because  we  always 
give  her  her  own  way.  The  Yan- 
kees have  administered  to  us  our 
annual  "slanging,"  and  will  not 
want  to  insult  us  again  before  the 
next  "Message."  The  great  war 
we  have  been  carrying  on  in  New 
Zealand    has    latterly    inflicted    no 
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reverses  on  our  arms,  because  we  of   tenure ;    and  as  I    feel  certain 

have    partly    withdrawn    from    the  the/    will    make    no    demand    for 

contest.     The  next  Indian  mutiny  their    **  improvements,"     they   will 

is  not  matured;  and,  in  fact,   ex-  be  easily  got  rid  of^  whenever  you 

cept    to    compliment    Father    Paul  want  to  clear  the  estate. 

Cullen  on  his  loyalty,  and  endow  One  virtue  the  House  will    cer- 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire-  tainly  show,  if  it  adopt  Mr.  Bright*s 

land,  I  see  nothing  very  pressing,  bill  —  Humility.      *'  He    that   hum- 

With  such  happy  prospects  before  bleth    himself    shall    be    exalted,'* 

us,   why  not  use  up    the    present  may  possibly  admit  of  paraphrase, 

Parliament?    why    dispossess    the  and  run,  *'He  that  votes  for  a  siz- 

*' squatters ^^?      They    have    them-  pound  franchise  may  find  himself  a 

selves  declared  they  ask  no  fixity  Lord  of  the  Treasury." 
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reverses  on  our  arms,  because  we 
have  partly  withdrawn  from  the 
contest.  The  next  Indian  mutiny 
is  not  matured;  and,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept to  compliment  Father  Paul 
Cullen  on  his  loyalty,  and  endow 


of  tenure ;  and  as  I 
they  will  make  n^ 
their  '^  improvemer^ 
be  easily  got  rid  ^ 
want  to  clear  tht 
One  virtue  ^ 


Uullen  on  nis  loyaiiy,  ana  enaow  uno  yiriue  ^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire-  tainly  show,  K  ^ 
land,  I  see  nothing  very  pressing,    bill  —  HumJ'^.    % 


With  such  happy  prospects  before 
us,  why  not  use  up  the  present 
Parliament?  why  dispossess  the 
*•  squatters"?  They  have  them- 
selves declared  they  ask  no  fixity 


bleth    hinr|| 
may  pof|5^ 
and  ru*^^!^ 
pound 
Lord 
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*  tf,  which  has  been  for  tome  tiow  wt  o' 

tAe  prewnt  year.    Many  neir  artldei  «* 
onerous  Obituaries  of  Authors  already  iQ£l«KB' 
^d  their  publications,  previously  noticed. 
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atb  of  Gospel  history.    The  historical  speculations  of  the  Tabiogeo  School 

y        .  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  New  Teatament  Historical  Books  are  yumU* 

'  '    ^  of  Dr.  Bauh,  and  his  faUacies.    The  book  wiU  also  embrace  a  dlsaerUtioo  upon 

•     <  and  the  Followers  of  Pantheism.    The  work  is  not  a  refiztetion  of  obsolete  errors, 

'   w^iog  questions  and  current  forms  of  unbelleC    It  is  adapied  not  only  to  mset  tu 

^  gxxd  theological  studenta,  bat  also  of  Intelligent  laymen. 
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tiles.  Fishes,  Shells,  etc,  of  North-America,  and  especially  of  those  appertaining  to  our  own  coootry.  » 
is  believed  that  this  volume  sorpaases  an/  yei  pohUshsd.  The  BlastratioDS  an  on  "ascsiSi"  todtar 
grared  in  the  very  best  style. 


r!j  v>  ^^  wanu  Qi  lescaen  m  ueir  ciass-rooms,  ana  to  ue  general  public,  wnict 
jir^  before,,  inrormatlon  and  discussion  on  this  important  subject.  The  topics  of 
f^Li»  being  practical  questions  now  in  agitation  throughout  the  country, have 
l^^t ',  and  the  late  as  well  as  the  earlier  financial  experience  of  the  United  States 
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TS    OF   WASHINGTON 

T)  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS, 

BIOGRAPHICAL,    &    PICTORIAL. 

REVISED,   WITH  ADDITIONa 


He  I«eadliis  jronmalii. 

I  From  the  Boeton  TraTeller. 

'      **  "We  do  not  believe  there  ever  xras  presented 

'o  the  reading  public  a  book  bo  noble  M  *Los6ing's 

ime  of  Washington/  which  has  Jnst  ^en  pab- 

'd.     The  contents  of  this  si^lenditl  book  are 

Mcly  interesting,  descending  into  the  niinii< 

lils  of  the  life  of  the  great  chief^  luid  of 

Is  and  family.    Many  of  these  details 

appeared  in  print  before,  and  most  of 

1  a  readable  and  collected  form.  ♦  ♦ 

.  and  author  are  entitled  to  nniversal 

.  the  productioQ  of  so  superior  a  work." 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

'* Leasing  has  done  many  great  and  good  things 

for  his  country  by  Illustrating  with  his  pen  and 

Dccome  classic  and 


.u  praotlee 

^iition  of  this 

•  e  abounds  with 

.tvate  and  domestic 

.*D  in  an  easy  and  forail- 

..ictorial  illustrations,  chiefly 

.  lOgs  bv  the  author,  are  on  the 

.i  scale.     lu   the  present  edition, 

.oitions  have  been  mode,  and  a  careAil 

>«i  given  to  the  whole  narratiTe.*^ 

From  the  Independent 

"To  any  enthusiastic  lover  of  our  eorlv  national 
history,  this  deligh^l,  valuable,  and  nandsome 
volume  will  supply  the  inner  view,  the  peep  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  latent  life  of  tho'time.  What 
American  coola  consent  that  Mr.  Lossing's  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution  should  have  remained  un- 
written ?  And  we  believe  that  the  present  volume 
will  come  to  have  as  great  and  rare  valuo.*^ 

From  the  FhiUidelphla  Press. 

**  Tb  this  new  edition  is  added  a  picture  of  the 
original  plaster  mask,  moulded  by  Houdon,  the 
actuptor,  on  the  livinff  face  of  Washington.  The 
Migraving  is  from  a  photgraph  of  the  original,  in 
posaeedon  of  Mr.  J.  li  Bnowden,  of  this  city.  The 
additions  to  the  letter-press  are  a  new  prelbee  and 
some  phages  describing  the  present  eonditlon  of 
Mount  Yemon.  This  volume  is  well  adapted  as  a 
gilt-book,  being  at  onee  historical  and  artistic.'^ 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

**Tbi8  elegant  volume  was  first  published  in 
1650,  and  has  a  sterling  popularity  as  one  of  the 
most  profusely  illustrateu  books  and  one  of  the 
ilnect  specit^ens  of  typographical  execution  ever 
iMoed  Crom  the  American  press." 

One  elegant  small  quarto  voL,  fine  tinted  paper,  extra  cloth,  bev.  boardfl» 
foUgat    400pagea.    Price,  $6.50.    Morocco  gUt  or  Antique,  $10.50. 

Published  hy  W.  A.  TO  WNSEND, 

No.  55  Walker  Street,  New  York. 
N.  B.'^MBukdfree  ofposiagt  on  receipt  of  price^  and  for  sakhyaU  BodkseUara. 
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Ecil  the  spots  that  have 
■cd  in  our  history.  lie  has  crowned  all  his 
>ra,  in  preparing  *The  Homo  of  Washington 
and  its  Associations,*  in  which  history,  bioeraphy, 
and  Illustrations  in  tho  highest  style  of  the  art, 
combine  to  form  an  elegant  volume  of  permanent 
value  to  every  Anierioan  household,  a  beaaUfol 
gift-book,  a  patriotic  treasure."    • 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

'**The  Home  of  Washington,^  deserves  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  it,  of  a  *  superb  National  Oift- 
book.*  The  neat  revised  edition  Jnst  issued  is  a 
unique  tribute  to  the  Father  of  his  Country.  The 
160  engravings,  by  Mr.  Lossing,  reproduce  with 
martial  fidelity  all  the  relics,  scenes,  and  localities 
connected  with  his  abode  that  time  has  spared, 
and  many,  indeed,  that  no  longer  exist  It  is  a 
book  whose  value  must  necessarily  increase  with 
the  lapse  of  years." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"This  superb  volume  is  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many 
beautifhl  and  valuable  books  given  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Lossing.  ♦  ♦  •  No  object  of  interest  es- 
capes him,  and  his  text  and  his  sketches  mutually 
illustrate  each  other.  All  these  characteristics 
are  In  the  volume  before  us."  * 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 
'^Lossing's  IIom6  of  Watihington  and  iUAa- 
aoeiatUmSj  is  an  elegant  work  which  was  first 
published  in  1859,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
historical  books.  The  present  edition  has  been 
carefhlly  revised,  and  contains  much  additional 
matter.  It  has  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
gravings, many  of  them  truly  beautiful,  and  all 
Interesting." 
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HISTORY  OF  RATIONALISM. 
Embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of  Frotestant  Theology. 

By  Rev.  Joux  F.  Hubst,  A.M.  1  rol,  8vo,  $8.50. 
The  history  of  Rationalism  is  traced  through  ali  Its  stages  of  development  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  whole  period  passed  over  is  about  two  centuries ;  and  in  giving  a  history  of  Rationalism  during  thU 
time,  it  has  been  an  object  of  the  author  to  describe,  indirectlv,  the  sUte  of  Protestant  Theology  at  the 
present  time.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  counteract  the  skepticism  which  is  now  coming  into  tliis  coon- 
try,  by  showing  the  evils  it  has  Inflicted  on  other  lands.  It  Is  designed  to  warn  the  Church  against  ibow- 
Ittg  any  favor  to  such  a  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  not  adapted  to  clergymen  alone,  but  to  laymen  as  well— 
to  all  who  desire  the  gi  owth  of  evangelical  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 

A  New  and  BevUed  Edition,  wUh  a  SuppUm§n4,  qf  th4 
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Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day.  With  226  portraits,  486  autographs,  and  76  views  of  ooUeges,  li- 
braries, and  residences  of  authors,  and  elegant  steel  engravings  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  and  BeqjscuQ 
Franklin.  2  vols.,  roval  8vo,  cloth,  $10 ;  half  calf,  flG.  When  desired,  the  Supplement  wiU  be  lold 
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This  new  edition  of  the  Cydopcedia  of  American  Literature,  which  baa  been  for  some  time  out  </ 

{>rint,  will  include  a  Sl'PPLkmkmt,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  ytair.  Many  new  artlclei  re* 
aUng  to  Old  and  Recent  Authors  have  been  added,  with  numerous  Obituaries  of  Authors  already  incliidedi 
and  much  additional  matter  respecting  living  authors  and  their  publications,  previously  noticed. 

By  PROF.  GEO.  P..  FISHER. 
Essays  on  the  Supemattiral   Origin  of  Christianity,  with  special 

reference  to  the  Theories  of  R6nan,  Strauss,  and  the  Tubingen  School    By  Profl  Q.  P.  Fohsb,  of  Taie 

CoUege.  1  vol,  8vo,  l&OO. 
This  work  will  present  a  critical  examination  of  the  principal  theories  proposed  from  the  side  of  Nsta- 
raUsm,  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of  Gospel  history.  The  historical  speculations  of  the  Tubingen  School 
are  fully  discussed,  and  tlie  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  Historical  Books  are  vlodi- 
cated  against  the  assaults  of  Dr.  Baub,  and  his  fallacies.  The  book  will  also  embrace  a  dissertation  npofl 
the  Personality  of  Ood  and  the  Followers  of  Pantheism.  The  work  is  not  a  recitation  of  obsolete  errors, 
but  a  discussion  of  living  questions  and  current  forms  of  unbelief.  It  Is  adapted  not  only  to  mstt  tbe 
wants  of  ministers  and  theological  students,  but  also  of  intelligent  laymen. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  PROF.  AQASSIZ. 

The  Structure  of  Animal  Life,  Six  Lectures.  Deliyered  before  the  Brookljn 
Institute,  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassu.    1  vol.  dvo,  46  Illustrations,  $2.50. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.     By  Artbitr  Latbav  Peert,  Ptofessor  of 

History  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  CoUege.  1  vol,  crown  8vo,  price  $8.60. 
Tills  is  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  believed  to  be  eqnslly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers  in  their  class-rooms,  and  to  the  general  public,  which  is  now  demandfaif, 
as  never  before^  information  and  discussion  on  this  Important  subject.  The  topics  of  Honey  and  Foreign 
Trade,  as  being  practical  questions  now  in  agitation  throughout  the  country,  have  received  a  very  foU 
treatment ;  and  the  late  as  well  as  the  earlier  financial  experience  of  the  United  States  are  ftiUy  considered 
In  the  light  of  principles  illustrated  by  It.  The  book  has  already,  in  manuscript,  received  the  cordial  sp- 
proval  of  several  distinguished  teachers  of  poUtioal  science. 

Also,  a  new  edition,  in  octaw  sine,  and  elegantly  printed,  at  the  University  Press,  on  eaOra 

finished  paper,  qf 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ZOOLOQY. 

By  Prof.  Saxborn  Tbxhbt,  A.H.,  with  over  600  ENGRAYINQS,  in  1  toL,  8vo,  540  pages.  Price  $1^. 
In  tills  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  full  description  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Insects,  Bep- 
tiles.  Fishes,  Shells,  etc.,  of  North- America,  and  especially  of  those  appertaining  to  our  own  conntiy.  U 
is  believed  that  this  volume  sorpaases  any  yet  published.  The  Ulustratioos  an  on  **a  scale,*'  aadea- 
graved  in  the  very  best  style. 
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AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS, 

HISTORICAL,   BIOGRAPHICAL,    &    PICTORIAL. 

NEW  EDmON,   KEVISBD,   WITH  ADDITIONa 


Opinions  of  tlie  I««adlns  JTonmalii. 


IVom  the  American  Literary  Gazette. 

**  It  is  in  every  respect  a  unique  Tolame,  for 
tbere  Is  no  other  one  which,  covers  the  same 
gnmnd,  and  it  is  a  companion  to  every  other  one 
-vhlch  treats  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  It  is 
manufactured  in  an  unexceptionable  style.  The 
hearv  paper  is  delicately  tinted,  the  printing  is  in 
Jlr.  iJvord's  best  manner,  and  140  graphic  illus- 
trations accompany  the  text.  The  book  is  now 
qolte  opportune.  *  *  We  feel  that  we  are  not  only 
calling  attention  to  a  work  of  historical,  literary, 
and  artistic  merit,  but  we  tmst  that  we  are  also 
•obsenring  the  interest  of  patriotism,  when  we  in- 
Tita  attention  to  this  beautilhl  volame." 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"Ifr.  Losslng  has  combined  his  skill  and  practice 
both  with  pen  and  pencil  in  the  preparation  of  this 
attractive  Yolumc.  The  narrative  abounds  with 
Interesting  details  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life  of  Washington,  set  forth  in  an  easy  and  famil- 
iar style.  *  *  *  The  pictorial  illastrations,  chiefly 
from  original  drawings  by  the  authorf  are  on  the 
most  senerons  scale.  In  the  present  edition, 
several  additions  have  been  maoe,  and  a  careiUl 
revision  given  to  the  whole  narrative." 

From  the  Independent 

*'To  any  enthusiastic  lover  of  our  earlv  national 
history,  tnis  delightfbl,  valuable,  and  nandsome 
volome  will  supply  the  inner  view,  the  peep  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  latent  life  of  tho'timo.  what 
American  could  consent  that  Mr.  Losaing's  Field- 
Book  of  the  Bevolutlon  should  have  remained  un- 
written ?  And  we  believe  that  the  present  volume 
will  come  to  have  as  great  and  rare  value." 

From  the  Fhiladelphia  Press. 

**  In  this  new  edition  is  added  a  picture  of  the 
original  plaster  mask,  moulded  by  Hondon,  the 
ecmptor,  on  the  livine  Csco  of  Washington.  The 
engraving  is  from  a  pnotgraph  of  the  original,  in 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  ll.  Bnowden,  of  this  city.  The 
additions  to  the  letter-press  are  a  new  preD^ce  and 
some  pages  describing  the  present  condition  of 
Mount  Vernon.  This  volume  is  well  adapted  as  a 
gift-book,  being  at  once  historical  and  artistic." 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

**Thi8  elegant  volume  was  first  published  in 
1859,  and  has  a  sterling  nopularity  as  one  of  the 
most  proftjscly  illustrateu  books  and  one  of  the 
finest  speciniens  of  typographical  execution  ever 
IsBned  from  the  American  press." 


From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

**  We  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  presented 
to  the  reading  public  a  book  so  noble  as  *  Losslng^s 
Home  of  Washington,*  which  has  Just  ^en  pub- 
lished. The  contents  of  this  splendid  book  are 
extremely  interesting,  descending  into  the  minu- 
test details  of  the  life  of  the  great  chie^  and  ofi 
his  friends  and  family.  Many  of  these  details 
have  never  appeared  in  print  before,  and  most  of 
them  never  in  a  readable  and  collected  form.  *  * 
The  publisher  and  author  ore  entitled  to  universal 
thanks  for  the  production  of  so  superior  a  work." 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

"Lossing  has  done  many  great  and  good  things 
for  his  country  by  illustrating  with  his  pen  and 

Ell  the  spots  that  have  T>ccome  classic  and 
d  in  our  history,  lie  has  crowned  all  his 
s,  in  preparing  *Tne  Homo  of  Washington 
and  its  Associations,*  in  which  history,  biography, 
and  illustrations  in  tho  highest  style  of  the  art, 
combine  to  form  an  elegant  volume  of  permanent 
value  to  every  American  household,  a  beautifbl 
gift-book,  a  patriotic  treasure."    • 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

***The  Home  of  Washington,^  deserves  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  it,  of  a  *  superb  National  Gift- 
Dook.*  Tho  neat  revised  edition  Just  issued  is  a 
unique  tribute  to  the  Father  of  his  Country.  The 
150  engrovinga,  by  Mr.  Lossing,  reproduce  with 
mariiaffldelity  all  the  relics,  scenes,  and  localities 
conneoted  with  his  abode  that  time  has  spared, 
and  many,  indeed,  that  no  longer  exist  It  is  a 
book  whose  value  must  necessarily  increase  with 
the  lapse  of  years." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"This  superb  volume  is  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many 
beautlAil  and  valuable  books  given  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Lossing.  •  ♦  ♦  No  object  of  interest  es- 
capes him,and  nis  text  and  his  sketches  mutually 
illustrate  each  other.  All  these  characteristics 
are  in  the  volume  before  us."  * 

IiVom  the  Boston  JoumaL 
"Lo8Sing*si7<9m«  qf  Waahington  and  iUAa- 
aodaiions^  is  an  elegant  work  which  was  first 
published  in  1S59,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifUl  of 
historical  books.  The  present  edition  has  been 
carefully  revised,  and  contains  much  additional 
matter.  It  has  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
gravings, many  of  them  truly  beautlAil,  and  all 
interesting." 


One  elegant  small  quarto  voL,  fine  tinted  paper,  extra  cloth,  bev.  boardfl» 
foil  gut    400  pagea.    Fxice,  $6.50.    Morocco  gilt  or  Antique,  $10.50. 

Published  by  W.  A.  TOWNSEND, 
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«  We  <^eiied  these  volumee,  never  having  heard  the  name  of  thwr  author,  and  tntirely 

ignorant  of  his  pretenrions  to  a  place  in  English  Hteratare.    We  dosed  them  with  the 

conviction  that  Mr,  Leoky  is  one  <rf  the  most  accomplished  writers  and  one  of  the  most 

ingenioiis  thinkeni  of  the  time,  and  that  his  book  deserves  the  highest  oommendatl<Ki  we 

cim  bestow  upon  it.    Indeed,  it  has  seldom  been  onr  good  forbme  to  tote  np  an  essay  by 

«n  anknown,  and  w«  presmne,  a  yomig  author,  so  remarkable  for  Oie  purity  and  eleffmce 

of  its  style,  so  replete  with  varied  erudition,  appropriatdy  introduced  to  enliven  argu- 

ment,  or  so  distinguished  for  broad  and  dispassionate  views.    •   *    *    This  book  well 

deserve,  to  be  nniversslly  read  and  oarefUly  ^died,  for  if  the  eye  is  daz*led  at  first 

b,  the  brillianoy  of  the  fervor,  the  mind  is  interested  and  occupied  by  the  subtlety  and 

p««ifluity  of  a  thousand  observations  which  escape  notice  on  a  first  perusal.    In  a 

word,  we  hope  to  see  this  work  toke  its  place  among' the  best  literary  prodnctton-  of 

the  sge,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  powerfUly  conduce  to  the  ultimate  tnumph  of 

that  emae  to  whidi  it  is  devoted." 

^  0.  APPI.BTPH  *  CO.,  PuWI«hor», 
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A    BELI6IOUS    NOVEL. 


It  must  always  remain  an  open 
question  how  far  the  literature  of 
an  age  represents  the  manners  of 
that  age.  First  impressions  nni- 
formlj  take  for  granted  that  it 
does.  People  jnmp  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  man  o€  geuins  would 
never  portraj  a  state  ot  things 
foreign  to  his  readers'  experieoee, 
and  unverified  by  his  own  observa- 
tion, as  actually  existing;  because 
any  other  assumption  is  supposed 
to  cast  a  slur  at  once  on  the  writer's 
truth  of  perception,  if  not  his  hon- 
esty, and  on  his  readers'  common 
sense ;  who,  by  their  approval,  would 
seem  to  affix  their  seal  to  a  false 
presentment  for  themselves,  under 
no  assignable  temptation  to  do  so. 
Yet  how  little  ground  we  have  for 
ibis  plausible  theory  I  which,  if  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  supposes  the 
authors  of  past  times  to  be  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  people  altogether  from 
the  popular  writers  of  our  own  day ; 
and  our  great-great>grandfathers 
jealous  for  truth  in  a  way  beyond 
any  example  we  can  show. 

It  appears  to  ns  that,  in  assum- 
ing the  writers  of  a  former  age  to 
liftve  even  aimed*  at  representing 
existing  manners   according  to  any 

you  xoa, — ^ko.  dctv. 


matter-of-fact  experience,  we  run 
counter  to  the  teaching  of  our  own 
eyes.  In  all  the  infinite  varieties 
of  life  depicted  by  the  volumes  of 
the  circulating  library,  when  do  we 
come  upon  anything  like  what  we 
have  ourselves  seen  and  heard, 
more  especially  in  those  works 
which  are  most  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  widest,  most  various  circles 
of  readers?  What  echo,  what  re- 
sponse, does  our  own  experience 
give  back?  When  a  future  gene- 
ration judges  ns  by  Mr.  Dickens's 
animated  pictures  of  life,  or  by  the 
works  of  such  lesser  luminaries  as 
Oharles  Beade  or  Wilkie  OoUins,  on 
the  ground  of  their  universal  ac- 
ceptance, they  will  have  the  same 
reason  for  their  opinion  which  satis- 
fies us  of  the  truth  of  many  a  picture 
of  past  society,  and  which  prompt- 
ed some  of  Macaulay's  most  telling 
representations.  Tet,  conspicuous 
as  is  the  genius  of  the  first,  and 
able  as  are  the  other  two,  regard 
their  works  as  being  really  what 
they  profess  to  be — ^pictures  of 
English  social  life — and  how  grot- 
esque, distorted,  and  absolutely  and 
ridiculously  improbable  one  and  all 
are  I    What  a  masquerade-like  jum- 
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ble  of  ranks  and  degrees— what 
impossible  combinations  in  some, 
what  impossible  courses  of  action 
in  others  1  And  for  all  this  who 
cares,  so  long  as  they  are  amused  ? 
The  majority  mind  no  more  being 
misrepresented  in  the  mass  than 
abased  in  the  mass.  The  few,  in- 
deed, do  care,  who  cannot  help  ap- 
pealing as  they  read  to  their  own  ex- 
perience. Anomalies  perplex  them ; 
it  is  more  than  their  fancy  can  ac- 
complish to  picture  gentlemen  and 
dustmen  on  terms  of  absolute  equal- 
ity, and  interchanging  ideas  per- 
manently, over  the  same  dinner- 
table.  But  this  defiance  of  fact  in 
some  form  or  other  is  a  positive 
charm  with  the  many:  it  is  an 
exception  to  find  any  fiction  widely 
and  with  all  classes  popular  with- 
out it.  We  have,  no  doubt,  some 
few  trustworthy  delineations,  but 
they  are  none  of  them  popular 
in  the  full  triumphant  sense  of 
the  term;  or  on  this  account 
miunly:  so  little  is  truth  to  our 
experience  the  one  great  desidera- 
tum we  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
think  it.  Our  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is,  that  we  may  not  trust  pic- 
tures of  manners  of  any  day  with- 
out large  reservations,  and  constant 
reference  to  our  own  notions  of  na- 
ture and  probability;  taking  into 
account  the  universal  attract^n  of 
the  exceptional  over  the  common- 
place. We  see  that  the  most  pro- 
found study  of  men  and  society 
constantly  does  no  more  than  pro- 
vide a  plausible  home  for  impossible 
creations,  or  help  a  man  to  personify 
his  own  various  qualities  and  pro- 
pensities; his  sympathies  possess- 
ing each  by  turn ;  all  the  personages 
taUcing  his  talk  in  different  moods ; 
as  his  separate  faults  or  virtues, 
opinions  or  qualities,  assert  them- 
selves, and  take  the  lead. 

But  books  which  do  not  repre- 
sent society  as  it  is,  or  ever  was, 
may  yet  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  manners.  They  may  indicate 
what  things  are  going  to  be,  and 
foreshadow  the  changes  time  is  on 
the  eve  of  working.  The  novel  which 


portrays  manners  and  modes  of  ac- 
tion preposterous  to  our  observatioo 
may,  if   it   is  powerfully    written, 
bring  about  its  verification  by  hit- 
ting the  fancy  of  a  class  open  to 
new   impressions,  and  impatient  of 
present    restraints.      An    undiscip- 
lined fancy  may  imagine  things  for 
which  it  has  small  warrant  and  no 
general    example,  yet    only  antici- 
pate:   planting   seeds    which  shall 
bear    fruit    in    another    generation, 
and  suggesting  to  untutored  fancies 
possibilities     before    undreamt    of. 
Most   fiction    is   founded  either  on 
some  moral  ideal,  and  is  a  glorifica- 
tion of  what  has  been,  but  which  has 
never  been   seen    by   the    writers 
bodily  eyes ;  or  it  pictures  his  wishes 
and  testifies    to    his  impatience  of 
some  form  of  bondage.    Very^ew 
people  find  enough  in  the  actual,  in 
the  mere  interest  of  delineating  men 
and  women  as  they  see  them,  to  in- 
duce them  to  the  intense  intellectaal 
labour  of  absolute  elaborate  truth 
of    portraiture,    stroke    for    stroke, 
and    line    for    line — where   success 
can  only  be  attained  by  long  stud? 
of  the  mind's  anatomy.     Either  of 
the  other    alternatives  is  the  nat- 
ural   resonroe   of    an    active   ima- 
gination which    can   manage   any- 
Sling  better  than  a  correct  likeness 
of  what  is ;  which  even  as  an  object 
to  be  aimed  at  they  regard  intel- 
lectually as  slavish  task-work,  and 
morally  as  purposeless,  and  achiev- 
ing nothing.    Every  true,  natural, 
wholesome    picture    of  life  will  do 
good,   though  the  writer  must,  in 
the    drawing,  be    more    intent  on 
doing    his  own    part  well  than  in 
instructing     or    improving    others; 
but  it  seems  a  finer  thing,  as  well 
as  a  pleasanter,  to  create  a  world 
after   your    own    mind,  and,  likely 
enough,  will  present   more    showy 
conspicuous    eflfects.      For     eflEects 
may  be  more  telling  and  conspicu- 
ous;   for  every    shwlowy    creation 
that    takes    other    imaginations    is 
likely  to  consolidate  itself  in  course 
of  time;  for  good  possibly,  but  also, 
it  may  be,  for  harm  little  contem- 
plated. 
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The  minds  that  are  to  be  thns 
moulded  are,  of  course,  the  young  and 
unformed;  and  the  literature  that 
earliest  influences  active  thought 
will  most  surely  tell  upon  their 
future  manners  and  social  morals. 
If  the  books  they  read  represent 
the  moral  duties  that  regulate  every 
day's  thought  and  action  under  a 
new  light,'  this  difference  will  tell  in 
the  long-run  far  more  than  if  the 
book  implied  views  on  abstract 
points,  not  yet  forced  upon  their 
practical  .consideration,  opposed  to 
the  formfd  teaching  of  home. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train 
of  thought  hj  a  tale  which  has 
chanced  to  fall  in  our  way — a  novel 
by  an  American  writer  whose  works 
for  young  readers  have  met  witii 
more  universal  acceptance  than 
any  reprint  except  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'  We  do  not  attribute  to  all 
oar  readers  any  personal  knowledge 
of  Miss  Wetherall's  'Wide,  wide 
World,'  or  '  Queechy,'  but  to  all  the 
names  will  be  familiar.  Every 
railway  library  presents  a  row  of 
them  on  sale,  and  wherever  there 
are  schoolroom  book-shelves  or  a 
parish  library  to  be  referred  to,  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  these  tales, 
well-thumbed,  and  with  every  trace 
of  favour,  are  not  forthcoming. 
They  represent  manner^  and  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  our 
experience,  but  this  has  so  far  been 
an  attraction.  If  there  is  anything 
that  would  not  quite  do  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  all  been  accepted,  and 
even  where  not  quite  approved,  ex- 
cased  on  the  ground  of  nationality. 
Things  are  different,  we  say,  in 
America.  Republicanism  ^ven  af- 
fects the  relation  of  pai*ent  and  child. 
Precocity  and  independence,  we  all 
know,  belong  to  the  backwoods.  Eng- 
lish children,  it  is  assumed,  will  get 
the  amusement  and  the  good-— -for 
these  are  religions  tales  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  word,  whole  chap- 
ters^evoted  to  doctrine  and  experi- 
ences—without any  temptation  to 
the  Americanisms  of  all  sorts  that 
simply  give  a  zest  to  the  style  and 
narrative.    We  confess,  however,  to 


have  fancied  for  some  time  that  we 
could  trace,  in  the  young-ladyhood 
of  a  certain  religious  school,  the  in- 
fluence of  Ameriean  religious  fic- 
tion. We  notice  an  independence 
of  conventional  restraints,  a  free- 
dom of  accost,  an  ease  in  asserting 
and  enforcing  opinion,  a  looseness 
from  the  old  deference  to  elders, 
an  aptitude  to  engraft  flirtation  on 
schemes  of  active  good — not,  as 
of  old,  timidly  and  evasively,  but 
as  a  boldly-recognising  aid  to  zeal 
and  consistency  —  and,  finally,  a 
courageous  self-reliance,  not  with- 
out its  attractions,  where  a  pretty 
face  and  sprightly  manners  carry 
it  off,  but  still  reminding  us  that 
we  live  in  days  when  woman's 
r^hts  are  a  ''leading  question," 
and  women  are  called  upon  from 
across  the  ocean  to  rouse  from  their 
passive  dependence,  and  henceforth 
to  walk  in  advance  of  man  in  the 
path  of  reform  and  spiritual  pro- 
gress. Parents  in  our  day  are  not 
strict  disciplinarians;  and  young 
ladies  making  a  decided  profession, 
and  taking  a  line  in  any  of  the 
fashionable  forms,  are  left  in  most 
cases  to  their  own  detices,  under  the 
trust  that  the  cares  of  life  will  soon 
enough  subdue  any  excess  of  talka- 
tive or  fussy  zeal.  Deference  to 
their  will  and  judgment  has  long 
been  undermined  by  the  books  they 
have  placed  in  their  children's  busy 
hands,  so  perhaps  they  do  well  to 
succumb.  The  memory  of  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  familiar  with 
the  one  cross  and  trial  that  tested 
the  youthfhl  heroine  of  old  Dissent- 
ing fiction;  the  dance  to, which  a 
worldly  father  in  vain  would  drive 
his  trembling  but  determined 
daughter,  and  the  courage  with 
which  she  resisted  the  double  im- 
portunities of  his  commands,  and 
the  worldly  corner  of  her  own  heart. 
In  all  other  matters  obedience  it- 
self, it  was  here  she  must  make  a 
stand.  These  struggles,  if  they  ever 
had  place,  are  a  good  deal  over, 
and  the  young  people  now  dance 
or  not  to  please  themselves.  But 
the  points  on  which  young  and  old 
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are  permitted  to  come  to  an  issne 
are  indefinitely  increased;  while 
in  every  religions  novel  of  modem 
date  that  comes  to  oar  mind  the 
right  is  invariably  on  the  dangh- 
ter^s  side, — ^for  one  reason  perhaps, 
that  the  real  patrons  of  exciting 
religions  fiction  are  the  yonng. 
Motheiy,  never  in  great  favour 
with  novelists,  are  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  in  their  black  books — 
there  is  a  positive  jealonsy  of  their 
inflnence;  while  the  father  in  the 
religions  tale,  as  opposed  to  the 
moral  or  sentimental,  is  commonly 
either  a  scamp  or  nowhere.  The 
heroine  has,  so  to  say,  to  do  her 
work  single-handed.  We  are  bo 
nsed  to  all  this  that  it  took  ns  by 
surprise  the  other  day  to  find  the 
teaching  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment enforced  as  it  is  in  that  earli- 
est example  of  this  class  of  fiction, 
'Ooalebs.'  There  the  perfect  hero- 
ine is  made  the  natural  product  of 
perfect  parents;  they  have  made 
her  what  she  is,  not  nice  versoy  as 
we  are  nsed  to  see  it.  They  are 
the  arbiters  of  her  fate;  she  is 
grateful  to  them  for  the  most. modi- 
fied exercise *of  private  judgment; 
while  the  exemplary  hero  is  con-' 
spicnous  for  nothing  so  much  as 
"veneration"  for  his  elders,  unless 
it  be  for  horror  of  "  intrepid  girls," 
who  depart  from  prescription,  and 
set  up  for  independent  views.  Step- 
ping on  five-and-twenty  years  far- 
ther into  the  century,  we  still  do 
not  see  much  approach  to  the  mod- 
em gloss  on  parental  duty.  In 
'Father  Clement,'  a  clever  book, 
which  made  a  great  sensation  in  its 
day,  religion  is  not  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate mother  and  child.  "Maria, 
my  child  I "  cries  the  dismayed 
Popish  mother  of  her  awakened 
daughter,  "what  do  yon  mean?" 
only  to  be  reassured,  "I  mean  to 
remain  with  you,  dearest  mother ;  " 
— ^while  all  parties  show  a  caution, 
a  submission  to  old  obligations 
which  would  be  considered  weak 
by  newer  lights.  Dormer,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fascinating  priest,'  with 
commendable  pradence,  leaves  the 


yonng  ladies  to  themselves,  and 
converses  on  spiritual  matters  with 
their  mammas  in  another  room; 
precisely  reversing  the  course  of 
action  which  we  find  inculcated  in 
Miss  Wetherall's  later  work,  to 
the  consideration  of  which  we  have 
now  arrived. 

*  The  Old  Helmet '  may  not  have 
attained  as  yet  the  enormous  circu- 
lation of  the  writer's  earlier  stories, 
but  it  has  passed  through  many 
large  editions,  and  still  has  an  ex- 
tensive sale,  and  may  be  found  in 
any  size  and  shape,  fh>m  the  two 
handsome  volumes  of  the  circulat- 
ing library,  to  the  angle  volume  for 
the  parish  and  schoolroom,  and  the 
cheap  copy  for  gift  or  purchase. 
That  which  has  onanced  to  &11  in 
onr  way  is  in  that  soiled  and 
thumbed  condition  so  fiattering  to 
an  author,  and  has  done  its  b^  to 
disseminate  the  new  morality;  for 
the  pemsal  has  been  to  us  some^ 
thing  of  a  revelation.  The  slight- 
est glimpse  into  the  writer's  pre- 
vious tales  shows  that  the  heads  of 
their  childish  readers  are  in  danger 
of  being  filled  prematurely  with 
notions  of  love  and  admiration.  If 
they  are  very  good  and  very  pious 
and  veiy  busy  in  doing  grown-up 
work,  they  have  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect, from*  these  pictures  of  life, 
that  when  they  reach  the  mature 
age  of  sixteen  or  so,  some  young 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  love 
with  them  all  along  will  declare 
himself  at  the. very  nick  of  time: 
and  they  may  then  look  to  find 
themselves,  aU  the  straggles  of  life 
over,  reposing  a  weary  head  on  his 
stalwart  shoulder.  But  in  these 
stories,  as  far  as  we  recall  them,  the 
heroines  are  good,  and  goodness  is 
in  a  way  rewardeld.  In  'The  Old 
Helmet'  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  a 
religious  story  as  opposed  to  a  moral 
one.  If  the  heroine  had  been  one 
whit  more  scrapulons,  conscientious, 
straightforward,  honest,  modest, 
and  single-minded  than  she  is—if 
she  had  possessed  but  a  shade  more 
delicacy  and  refinement— she  would 
never  have  been  converted,  or  been 
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a  Obristian  at  all,  according  to  this 
writer's  meaniDg  of  the  word. 
Every  step  of  spiritual  progress 
tramples  oa  some  datj  or  pro- 
priety; her  growing  oonvictioos 
are  tdways  leading  her  to  do  wrong, 
or  what  the  authoress  would  allow 
to  be  wrong,  if  the  end  did  not 
justify  the  means.  But  our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves,  if  we 
cau  condense  an  abstract  within 
the  narrow  space  such  a  subject 
has  alone  a  right  to.  We  give  it 
with  the  less  apology,  because  this 
work  belongs  to  the  class  of  books 
of  largest  circulation,  which  yet 
rarely  fall  under  critical  eyes.  We 
should  premise,  in  justice  to  the 
writer,  that  though  the  scene  is 
laid  in  England,  and  she  desires  to 
give  her  heroine  English  character- 
istics, she  betrays  an  entire  ignor- 
ance of  our  manners ;  and  of  course 
in  such  questions  the  behaviour  of 
yoang  people  must  be  jndged  by  the 
standard  of  their  country.  Girls 
in  American  religious  fiction  are 
represented  as  changing  their  lovers 
with  the  facile  flippancy  of  our 
housemaids  and  "  area  belles." 
Some  say  thisi  is  a  misrepresen- 
tation arising  from  the  total  sepa- 
ration that  exists  in  New  England 
between  the  religious  world  iM 
good  society,  thus  throwing  their 
writers  on  their  own  unassisted 
ideas  of  -what  is  fascinating  and 
likely  to  attract;  but  whatever  ex- 
cuse this  ignorance  may  furnish, 
the  mischief  is  not  the  less  to  the 
young  unguarded  reader,  who  takes 
for  granted  that  English  ideas  go 
along  with  the  En^^ish  language, 
and  is  here  led  to  think  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  religious  people, 
jilting  and  vulgar  flirting  are  al- 
lowahjbs  amusements — the  wild  oats 
of  girlnood. 

The  soene  of  'The  Old  Helmet' 
— which  we  will  explain  at  once 
is  a  patronising  synonym  for  the 
helmet  of  saTvation — opens  with 
a  picnio  in  one  of  our  counties. 
Eleanor,  the  heroine,  has  strayed 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
is  seated  on  a  bank  with  a  grave  young 


man.  a  stranger;  her  previous  and 
much  more  interesting  companion, 
Mr.  Carlisle,  having  been  recently 
called  from  her  side.  This  stranger, 
the  real  hero,  is  not  described ;  he 
is  to  unfold  himself,  a  task  he  is 
quite  equal  to,  as  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  he  is  his  own 
text  and  subject.  Their  conversa- 
tion opens  with  remarks  on  the 
abbey-ruins  before  them,  and  on  the 
motives  which  lead  to  retirement 
from  society.  Eleanor  supposes 
this  motive  diseust  of  the  world. 
^<  Do  you  mean,"  he  asks,  ^'  if  this 
is  the  beginning  of  all  religious 
feeling?"  "I  really  think  it  is," 
she  replies,  and  turns  from  the 
question  to  admire  some  violets  at 
her  feet.  '^  Then  do  you  suppose," 
he  says,  ''  that  these  violets  are  less 
sweet  to  me  than  to  you  ?  "  * "  Why 
should  they  be?"  is  her  answer. 
"  Because  religion  is  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  in  the  world  to  me." 
They  pursue  the  subject  of  the  old 
monks,  one  of  whom  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  wore  his  armour  to  the 
last  under  his  monk's  habit.  This 
legend  cJicits  the  statement  from 
the  grave  young  man  that  he  also 
wears  armour,  amusing  himself  with 
his  companion's  puzzled  look.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  storm  rises  and 
shelter  has  to  be  sought.  He 
knows  of  a  window  in  the  ruins, 
the  arch  of  which  still  stands ;  and 
giving  her.  in  the  emergency,  the 
support  of  ms  hand  (it  was  a  strong 
hand,  and  not  the  only  time,  by  a 
great  many,  that  we  hear  of  its 
good  points),  he  seats  her  on  the 
window-sill,  and,  with  an  apology, 
places  himself  by  her  side.  The 
writer  thinks  it  well  to  state  that 
the  window  was  narrow  as  well  as 
deep;  the  two  were  brought  into 
"  very  familiar  neighbourhood  " — 
in  fact  it  was  a  tight  fit;  which 
amuses  Eleanor  as  much  as  her 
terror  of  lightning  gave  her  spirits 
for.  Here  is  another  opportunity 
for>  the  young  man  to  assert  his 
superiority — ^he  wears  armour  which 
makes  him  safe  in  all  circumstan- 
ces;— 
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"  *  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  said. 

"  *  Did  you  ne^er  bear  of  the  helmet 
of  salvation?^ 

*'  *  I  don't  know,'  said  Eleanor,  won- 
deringly.  *I  think  I  have  heard  the 
words.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  attached 
any  meaning  to  them.' 

"  *  Did  you  never  feel/  he  said,  speak- 
ing with  a  peculiar  deliberation  of  man- 
ner, *  that  you  were  exposed  to  danger 
and  to  death,  from  which  no  effort  of 
yours  could  free  you  ? '  .  .  .  While  he 
spoke  slowly,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Eleanor  with  a  clear,  piercing  glance, 
which  she  felt  read  her  through  and 
through ;  but  she  was  fascinated  instead 
of  angered,  and  submitted  her  own  eyeB 
to  the  reading  without  wishing  to  turn 
them  away.  Carrying  on  two  trains  of 
thought  at  the  same  time,  as  the  mind 
will,  her  inward  reflection  was,  *  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  so  good-looking ! ' 
The  answer  in  words  was  a  sober  *I 
have  felt  so.'" 

He  presses  his  point  in  tones  that 
were  tender,  along  with  that  deli- 
berate utterance.  "With  all  the 
quietness  of  his  speech,  his  accent 
had  a  clear  ring  in  it  which  came 
from  some  unsounded  depth  of  power, 
and  Eleanor's  heart  sank  before  it  in 
a  secret  convulsion  of  pain."  We 
know  that  Revivalists  in  their  prac- 
tical work  recognise  such  influences 
as  these.  If  young  women  are  to  be 
converted  they  do  not  commit  the 
task  to  the  elders  of  the  congregation. 
Conversions  of  the  young  never  take 
place,  we  are  gravely  assured,  but  in 
mixed  schools,  and  so  on.  But  the 
influences  of  voice  and  propinquity 
were,  we  think,  never  more  boldly 
advocated  than  in  this  story.  We 
have  little  room,  however,  for  com- 
ment. 

We  lately  read  a  complaint  from  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Higginbottom,  of 
the  custom  in  certain  circles  of  ad- 
dressing her  by  her  name  at  every 
sentence.  The  practice  prevails  in 
this  volume,  "How,  Mr.  Rhys?" 
she  asks;  "nobody  ever  talked  to 
me  so  before,  Mr.  Rhys."  And  he 
responds,  "What  will  you  do.  Miss 
Powle  ? "  till,  pushed  into  a  comer, 
she  demands,  "Are  you  a  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Rhys?"    For  the  benefit 


of  the  reader  we  give  his  reply :  "  I 
am  not  what  you  would  call  such." 
In  fact,  Mr.  Rhys  is  a  Methodist 
preacher,  or  minister,  and  keeps  a 
smsll  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  rain  being  over,  they  rejoin 
the  party  and  Eleanor's  worldly 
lover ;  who  at  once  engages  her  at-  . 
tention,  but  not  so  deeply  but  that 
she  remarks  that  handsome  as  Mr. 
Carlisle  is,  Mr.  Rhys  is  the  tallest, 
and  that  he  has  "  a  good  figure — a 
very  good  figure,  and  moves  well  and 
easily;  asking  herself  what  is  the 
difference  between  his  face  and  the 
other  face."  In  fact,  from  the  firat 
page  Mr.  Carlisle's  nose  is  put  out, 
though  nobody  knows  this  for  some 
time  but  the  reader.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  Mr.  Rhys  makes 
himself  m  agreeable  to  Eleanor's 
father,  Mr.  Powle,  that  he  decides 
to  send  his  son  to  his  village 
school.  But  we  observe  that  to. 
the  elders  he  talks  of  general  sub- 
jects, of  ferns,  and  microscopes ;  his 
searching  questions  and  searching 
glances  are  all  bestowed  upon  Elea- 
nor, and,  in  lesser  degree,  on  her 
young  sister  Julia,  who  plays  a 
very  convenient  part  in  bringing 
the  two  together,  Eleanor,  though 
oL  a  fine,  vigorous  constitution, 
COTches  cold  with  the  facility  of  the 
heroine  of  a  novel.  The  rain  of 
the  picnic  brings  on  a  fever.  In 
it  Mr.  Rhys's  warnings  haunt  her, 
and  on  her  return  to  health  she 
seeks  him  out  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions about  the  Helmet.  He  greets 
her  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand,  "  a  hand-clasp  which  was  all 
the  warmer  for  her  languid  appear- 
ance." He  looks  at  her  attentively. 
"You  have  been  very  ill.  Miss 
Powle,"  is  his  greeting.  "  Julia  said 
you  had  a  question  to  ask,.  Miss 
Powle,"  and  so  they  resume  the 
discussion.  "  But  what  is  the 
Helmet,  Mr.  Rhys?  "  till  in  the  end, 
though  she  could  not  properly  com- 
prehend what  it  was,  "  of  its  reality 
there  could  be  no  question;  she 
had  seen  its  plumes  wave  over  his 
brow." 

For  our  part  we  greatly  prefer 
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the  venerable  rector  of  blue  eyes 
and  flowing  white  locks,  who  nsed 
to  fill  this  young  man^s  place  in 
the  minds  of  interesting  female 
inquirers;  the  bland  fatherly  old 
clergyman  who  was  always  sitting 
in  his  study,  and — tolerant  of  inter- 
ruption— calling  "  Oome  in,"  to  the 
young  ladies  who  knocked  at  his 
door.  But  the  experience  of  her 
religious  school  seems  to  have 
taught  the  authoress  a  different 
lesson.  Bectors,  at  any  rate,  do 
not  come  under  her  patronage ;  and 
when  Eleanor  suddenly  surprises 
her  pastor,  in  a  large  evening  party, 
with  questions  about  "the  helmet 
in  the  Bible,"  and  he  replies  with 
something  about  Goliath's  armour, 
it  is  evidently  a  good  joke.  Very 
soon  Mr.  Rhys's  voice  interposes — 
OS  it  sounds  to  us  somewhat  imper- 
tinently— ^in  the  discussion;  and 
"his  figure  standing  at  the  window 
hid  part  of  the  light, — to  judge  by 
the  Doctor's  face  he  was  keeping 
out  the  whole."  Then  Mr.  Carlisle 
comes  forward  with  his  gratifying 
attentions,  which  are  exchanged 
on  her  way  to  her  room  for  a  long 
tete^Ute  with  Mr.  Rhys  in  the  lib- 
rary, whose  "good-night"  had  been 
so  genial,  and  the  clasp  of  his  hand 
so  frank  and  friendly,  that  she 
stayed  talking  of  the  helmet;  and 
when  at  last  "  she  lifted  her  eyes  to 
say  good-ni^ht,  the  face  she  met  gave 
a  new  turn  to  her  thoughts :  " — 

*^  It  was  a  chiuiged  face ;  such  a  light 
of  pare  joy  and  deep  triumph  shone  over 
it,  not  biding  nor  hmderiog  the  loviog 
care  with  which  those  penetratipg  eyes 
were  reading  hers.  It  gave  Eleanor  a 
strange  compression  of  heart."  • 

But  Mr.  Carlisle  has  his  turn,  too. 
Eleanor,  in  transcendental  phrase, 
"  led  a  very  full  life  " — which  means, 
as  far  as  we  can  interpret,  that  she 
could  very  weU  do  with  two  strings 
to  her  bow.  Her  mother  has,  with 
the  authoress,  all  the  blame  of  the 
engagement  she  enters  into  with 
the  rich,  high-bom  worldling;  but 
she  cannot  help  drawing  a  flirty 
capable  of  half-a-dozen  attractions 
at  once.    She  always  likes  Mr.  Car- 


lisle when  she  is  with  him,  and 
tolerates  an  amount  of  kissing 
which  we  can  only  say  surprises  its. 
We  will  be  bound  to  say  that  there 
are  more  kisses  between  the  boards 
of  the  little  volume  we  hold  in  our 
hands  than  in  Sir  Walter  .Scott's 
collected  works — and  kisses  with 
circumstance,  too,  and  admitting  of 
varied]  description.  In  fact,  kissing, 
and  fixed  and  penetrating  glances, 
for  which  the  only  synonym  is 
"staring,"  on  the  gentleman's  part, 
and  blushes  on  the  lady's — ^blushes, 
and  flushes  of  every  tint,  from  palest 
rose  to  scarlet  damask,  which  apo- 
logise for  and  condone  everything, — 
form  the  staple  of  the  love-making. 
The  little  girl  who  betrayed  her 
intimacy  with  romances  by  the  in- 
quiry, "Mamma,  when  papa  asked 
you  to  marry  him,  did  he  go  down 
on  his  knees  to  you  ? "  would,  after 
reading  this  book,  have  to  give  an- 
other colour  to  her  question,  unless, 
indeed,  she  had  become  too  knowing 
in  the  perusal  to  put  it  at  all. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  We 
next  find  Mr.  Rhys  ill,  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  the  sisters  ngree  to  take 
him  some  jelly.  Julia  congratu- 
lates herself  that  Mr.  Carlisle  is  in 
London,  because  he  would  not  have 
allowed  Eleanor  to  come,  which  is  an 
implied  infringement  on  her  liberty 
the  other  indignantly  resents;  for 
the  fact  that  she  is  losing  her  heart 
to  Mr.  Rhys  never  makes  her  a 
whit  less  angry  with  her  other 
lover's  growing  vigilance.*  She  is 
as  offended  at  suspicions,  and  her 
delineator  as  indignant  for  her  as 
though  there  was  no  ground  for  them. 
AnoSier  opportune  storm  makes  the 
girls  bounce  into  Mr.  Rhys's  very 
room  without  knowing  where  they 
are  going.  There  he  reposes  on  a  rude 
couch,  pale,  changed,  and  wrapped 
in  a  dressing-gown.  Eleanor  stam- 
mers an  apology,  and  she  is  begged 
to  stay  with  "that  smile  that  she 
remembered."  It  brings  her,  we 
are  told,  at  once  into  a  new  atmo- 
sphere. They  discuss  his  prospects 
and  missionary  designs,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  Mr.   Carlisle,   "the 
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grave,  sweet,  strong  intonation  of 
his  words ''  moved  l^eanor  muoh — 
"  not  to  tears,  the  effect  was  rather  a 
great  shaking  of  heart — ^tbe  words 
might  have  been  said  by  anybody, 
the  impression  they  prodnoed  be- 
longed to  him  alone."  Presently 
the  lively  Jnlia  asks,  "Mr.  Bhys, 
do  you  know  that  after  Eleanor  is 
Mrs.  Carlisle  she  will  be  Lady  Ryth- 
dale  ? " — a  stroke  that  drives  Eleanor 
to  desperation,  and  elicits  a  very 
solemn  rejoinder  tram  him.  He 
pnrsnes  his  searching  inquiries  in  the 
midst  of  "  berries  and  cream,"  brought 
in  by  the  old  women  of  the  cottage; 
inquiries  uttered  in  "  winning  tones 
which  found  their  way  down  to 
some  unguarded  spot  in  her  con- 
sciousness," till  all  she  can  answer 
is  "No.  Mr.  Rhys;"  and  Mr. 
Bhys  "  aads  nothing  but  the  friend- 
ly grasp  which  drove  the  weapon 
home." 

A  certain  muscular  Christianity 
leads  this  writer  to  dwell  much  on 
horsemanship.  Eleanor  is  a  superb 
rider,  and  Mr.  Carlide  mounts  heron 
one  after  another  of  his  stud;  but 
when  he  is  oat  of  the  way  she  will 
scamper  about  the  country  unat- 
tended on  her  own  pony.  Mr.  Car- 
lisle does  not  like  this  practice,  and 
with  reason,  for  she  meets  with 
adventures;  and  these  bring  her 
somehow  to  Mr.  Rhys's  door.  She 
has  been  thrown,  is  walking  home 
fatigued,  and  sees  his  cottage  in  the 
distance. 

"Her  heart  sprang  with  a  sudden 
temptation— doubted,  balanced,  and  re- 
solved. She  had  excuse  enough — she 
would  do  a  rebellious  thing ;  she  would 
go  there  and  rest.  It  might  give  her  a 
chance  to  see  Mr.  Rhys  and  hear  him 
talk ;  it  might  not  If  the  chance  came, 
why,  she  would  be  very  glad  of  it." 

She  enters,  and  through  an  open 
door  hears  Mr.  Rhys  and  the  ubi- 
quitous Julia  in  conversation  about 
his  project  of  going  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Fiji  Islands : — 

***Mr.  Rhys,  they  are  such  dread- 
fully bad  people  they  might  kill  you  and 
eat  you.* 

"•Yes.' 


" '  Are  you  not  afraid  f ' 

"*No.' 

*'  There  is  strangely  much  sometimes 
expressed,  one  can  hardly  say  hew,  in 
the  tone  of  a  single  word.  So  it  was  with 
this  word,  even  to  the  ears  of  Eleanor  in 
the  next  room.  It  was  round  and  sweet, 
untrembling,  with  something  like  a  vi- 
braUon  of  joy  in  its  low  utterance.  It 
was  but  a  word  said  in  answer  to  a 
child's  idle  question:  it  pierced  like  a 
barbed  arrow  through  all  the  involutioos 
of  another  heart  down  to  the  core." 

Considering  that  many  men  have 
eloquent  voices  who  have  no  idet 
whatever  of  going  to  the  Fiji  hi- 
ands,  we  cannot  think  these  sug- 
gestions likely  to  be  profitable  so 
the  class  of  readers  whom  they  are 
most  likely  to  interest.  In  anothar 
moment  Eleanor  is  discovered  \j 
Julia,  and  brought  in  ^'beariig 
herself  a  little  proudly ; "  thai 
^  sitting  under  a  strange  spell,"  ani 
subsiding  into  that  **  self-posses- 
sion "  in  which  the  authoress  takes 
ffreat  pride.  ^  Mr.  Carlisle  will  never 
kt  you  ride  out  alone  again,"  ex- 
claims the  lively  Jnlia,  a  speech  natu- 
rally very  annoying  to  Eleanor,  and 
putting  her  future  husband  before 
her  in  a  very  interfering  unpleasant 
light.  Mr.  Rhys  waits  till  the  flush 
is  off  to  commence  his  spiritual  in- 
quiries, in  the  midst  of  which  the 
narrator  of  the  scene  thinks  it 
material  not  only  to  enlarge  on 
every  look  and  tone,  but  to  explain 
that  Eleanor  is  brought  by  Jnlia's 
management  into  nearer  neighbour- 
hood of  the  conch,  on  which  Mr. 
Rhys  lies,  than  at  first.  At  length 
•^such  a  strange  softness  and  light 
pflBs  over  the  face  she  is  looking 
at  that  she  has  no  heart  left."  But 
whether  the  subject  or  the  look  and 
tone  that  convey  it  produce  her 
spiritual  oomfort  seems  not  to  sig- 
nify the  least.  After  this  scene  we 
do  not  wonder  ^^that  the  thought 
of  her  marriage  stings  her  Uke  a 
serpent."  However,  she  tells  Mr. 
Carlisle  nothing  of  her  visit  till  the 
heedless  Julia  lets  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag;  on  which  she  shows  a 
great  deal  of  what  her  historian 
seems  to    consider  very  becoming 
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spirit  at  his  gentle  remonstranoes^ 
wMoh  are  acoompanied  by  the 
kisses  and  caresses  this  writer  is 
so  great  an  adept  at  describing. 

Within  a  month  of  her  wedding* 
day  Eleanor  hears  from  Julia  that 
Mr.  Bliys  is  going  to  preach  that 
night  in  a  bam.  **  Instantly  a  con- 
suming desire*^  seizes  Eleanor  to 
hear  him.  It  was  not  only  that 
this  presented,  perhaps,'  "tbe  first, 
last,  and  only  chance  in  her  life 
of  hearing  the  words  of  tmth  so 
spoken,^^  but  "she  had  a  craving 
denre  to  hear  Juno  they  wonld  be 
spoken.'^  Bat,  of  conrse,  neither 
lover  nor  parents  wonld  allow  her 
to  go— the  idea  is  simply  impos- 
sible. So  Eleanor  sets  her  wits  to 
work,  and  when  lier  plan  is  matured 
informs  her  mother  that  she  in- 
tends to  sit  np  all  night  with  a 
poor  dying  girl  in  the  village.  The 
mamma  mi^es  some  objections  on 
her  own  account,  and  asks,  Will  Mr. 
Carlisle  like  her  doing  such  things? 
but  Eleanor  is  resolute,  and  re- 
pairs to  Jane's  cottage,  whence,  in 
disguise,  and  stealing  off  behind 
its  dozing  mistress,  she  hurries  in 
the  darkness  to  the  barn. 

*' A  vague  queer  feeling  of  her  being 
about  something  wrong,  not  merely  in 
the  circumstances  of  her  getting  there, 
but  in  the  oceasion  itself,  haunted  her 
with  a  sort  of  superstition. 
Eleanor  was  a  compound  of  strange  feel- 
ings; till  she  suddenly  became  con- 
seious  of  a  stir  in  the  gathering  throng, 
and  then  beard  on  the  plank  floor  a 
step  that  she  instinctively  knew ;  as  the 
step,  and  the  tall  figure  that  it  bore 
passed  close  by  her  on  the  way  to  the 
table.  An  instant  sense  of  quiet  and 
security  settled  down  on  her — ^nervous- 
ness died  sway.'* 

Mr.  Rhys  is  here  as  everywhere 
else  her  conscience.  When  the 
congregation  disperses  Eleanor  finds 
herself  in  the  dark  at  dead  of  night 
without  an  idea  which  way  to  turn. 
The  reader,  however,  by  this  time 
familiar  with  the  authoresses  taste 
for  equivocal  situations,  is  quite 
prepared  for  the  voice  at  her 
elbow  asking,    "Are  yon  alone  ? " 


To  whidi  Eleanor  replies  with 
interesting  consciousness.  "I  have 
a  chaise  here,  come  with  me,''  says 
the  voice;  and  acting  as  decidedly 
as  he  had  spoken,  Mr.  Bhys  leads  her 
to  the  little  vehicle  that  had  just 
drawn  up,  and  drives  off  with  her. 
After  some  spuritual  talk  uttered 
with  a  "tenderness  of  voice  that 
broke  her  down  at  once,"  Mr.  Rhys 
discovers  that  she  is  there  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  parents, 
and  does,  in  the  cause  of  duty  and 
pradence,  vouchsafe  to  remind  her 
that  it  was  "very  dangerous,"  and 
tells  her  "you  did  very  wrong," 
parting  with  her  a  moment  after 
with  the  earnest  grasp  of  the  hand 
that  again  "  Eleanor  remembered." 

The  authoress  satisfies  her  ideas 
of  punctilio  by  this  one  word  of  dis- 
approval, of  which  nothing  comes. 
We  naturally  ask.  Can  girls  do  such 
things  where  Miss  Wetherall  lives 
and  no  harm  come  of  it  ?  We  can 
only  say  sTie  makes  good  come  of  it 
according  to  her  views  of  good.  In 
this  story,  designed  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  young  readers  at  the  most 
impressible  age,  they  are  tempted 
to  acquiesce  in  a  line  of  action  no- 
thing short  of  intrigue,  and  to  see 
a  eall  in  the  voice,  eye,  and  hand, 
which  leads  this  young  woman  to 
outrages  of  propriety  like  this. 

Pown  in  her  heart  more  obstin- 
ate than  ever  is  the  feeling,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  marry  Mr.  Carlisle." 
But  when  she  comes  in  contact 
with  him,  there  is  riding  together, 
and  kissing  as  before.  Of  course 
we  are  assured  that  it  was  all  very 
disagreeable  to  Eleanor,  except 
when  it  happened  to  be  a  very  fine 
day,  and  the  horse's  paces  very  good. 
On  Ihe  whole,  however,  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Car- 
lisle remains  in  the  dark  as  to  her 
real  feelings;  even  when  he  fol- 
lows her  to  the  Methodist  chapel 
in  the  neighbouring  town,  where,  in- 
forming no  one  of  her  intention,  but 
fearless  of  consequences,  she  j;oes 
to  hear  Mr.  Rhys  for  the  last  time, 
and  he  there  sees  her  approach 
what  used  to  be  called  the  "anxi- 
ous benches,"  and  Mr.  Rhys  whis- 
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pering  in  her  ear.  Disconcerted,  he 
takes  her  home,  and,  forbearing  to 
question  her  in  the  carriage,  asks  for 
a  conversation,  -when  she  has  chang- 
ed her  dress.  With  her  head  full 
of  Mr.  Rhys,  she  yet  prepares  for 
this  interview  by  putting  on  a  very 
becoming  gown.  "She  looked 
lovely  when  she  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room," but  why  she  set  herself 
off  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
purpose  of  snubbing,  if  not  cashier- 
ing, her  lover,  is  not  explained. 
But  the  writer  as  carefully  describes 
a  dirt,  never  forgetting  herself  or 
the  impression  she  desires  to  make,  as 
though  it  was  her  object  to  draw  one. 
The  blind,  forbearing  Mr.  Carlisle 
will  not  understand,  and  goes  off 
content,  though,  on  his  leaving, 
Eleanor  informs  her  mother  that 
she  will  "poison  herself  before  she 
will  be  married  on  the  2l8t."  To 
avoid  such  a  consummation,  Mr. 
Oarlisle^s  mother  dies,  which  post- 
pones the  marriage,  and  Eleanor 
in  the  interval  pays  her  Welsh 
aunt,  Mrs.  Cazton,  a  visit,  who  is 
introduced  to  us  as  a  wealthy  Me- 
thodist widow.  From  thence  she 
writes  to  refuse  Mr.  Oarlisle  de- 
finitely, and  Mr.  Rhys  again  turns 
up,  first  at  a  Methodist  meeting, 
and  then  at  aunt  Oazton's  house, 
where  his  good  points  grow  upon 
her,  and  she  has  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  as  he  tnrns  over  the 
leaves  of  his  Bible,  how  finely 
made  are  his  hands,  "  white  withal, 
and  beautifully  cared  for."  There 
her  conversion  is  finally  consum- 
mated; but  after  three  months  of 
this  new  life  she  is  summoned 
home  by  her  mother,  who  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  the  way  she  has 
been  spending  her  time,  and  who 
has  by  no  means  given  up  the  hope 
of  her  daughter's  being  Lady  Ryth- 
dale  after  all.  Eleanor  comes  up 
obediently,  and  devotes  herself  to 
London  ragged  schools,  where, 
strange  to  say,  we  find  Mr.  Oarlisle 
attending  her.  At  their  first  meet- 
ing "he  had  the  audacity''  to 
come  up  and  speak  to  her.  Eleanor 
"involuntarily  admired  him,"  and 
somehow   things    slip    again    into 


very  mnch  the  old  footing — ^she, 
satisfied  that  he  knows  her  mind, 
and  that  she  treats  him  always  "as 
she  does  others."  As  she  rides 
about  with  him  on .  hU  horses,  and 
as  on  one  occasion  he  gives  her  a 
kiss,  at  which,  indeed,  she  feels  in- 
dignant when  she  gets  to  her  own 
room,  this  opens  out  new  fields 
of  speculation  as  to  what  Eleanor's 
manners  were  towards  young  men 
in  general.  Eleanor  will  not  danoe 
in  her  present  converted  state,  be- 
cause she  does  not  see  how  she  can 
further  her  Master's  business  in  the 
danoe ;  but  fiirting  is  clearly  another 
thing.  Mr.  Oarlide  is  now  in  Par- 
liament, and  Eleanor  has  at  heart 
to  bring  in  a  certain  Bill  about 
ragged  schools.  She  is  willing, 
therefore,  to  cigole  him  into  an 
interest  in  her  schemes.  One  day 
Julia  says  to  her — 

"  •  0  Eleanor,  are  you  sure  you  are  no* 
going  to  Rythdale?' 

" » What  makes  you  ask  me  ? ' 

"•Why,  everybody  thinks  so;  and 
you— you  are  with  Mr.  Carlisle  all  the 
time  talking  to  bim.' 

"  *  I  have  80  many  thoughts  to  put 
into  his  head,'  said  Eleanor,  gravely. 

"  *What  are  you  busy  with  him  about!* 

"  '  Parliament  business.  It  is  for  the 
poor  of  London,  Julia.  Mr.  Carlisle  is 
preparing  %  bill  to  bring  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  know  more  about  ^e 
matter  than  he  does,  and  so  he  comes  to 
me.* 

"  •  Don*t  yon  think  he  is  glad  of 
his  ignorance?'  said  Julia,  shrewdly. 
Eleanor  looked  thoughtfully  down. 
•What  do  you  give  him  thoughts 
about?' 

"  *  My  poor  boys  would  say  "  lots  of 
things.'^  I  have  to  convince  Mr.  Carlisle 
that  it  would  cost  the  country  less  to  re- 
form than  punish.  .  .  .  It  is  im- 
portant beyond  measure,  and  if  I  shoald 
let  it  alone  the  whole  might  fail  to  the 
ground.  There  are  two  objections  in  Mr. 
Carlisle's  mind.  ...  I  must  show  him 
how  false  the  objections  are.  I  bare 
begun,  I  must  go  through  with  it.  The 
whole  might  faU  to  the  ground  If  I  took 
away  my  hand.  I  must  go  through 
with  it,  and  it  would  be  such  an  in<»l- 
culable  blessing  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands in  this  dreadful  place.'  ^ 
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Eleanor  decides  that  she  mnst  at 
all  hazards  see  throneh  the  hill. 
*^  She  lets  matters  take  tneir  course,'' 
and  talks  reform  diligentJy  to  Mr. 
Carlisle.  At  length  the  hill  is 
brought  in  and  printed.  "The 
very  next  day  "  she  refuses  to  join 
in  an  excursion  he  plans,  and  lets 
it  distinctly  be  known  that  she 
cannot  fulfil  his  expectations  —  the 
authoress  eyidently  approving  the 
whole  line  of  conduct,  and  the 
time  she  chooses  for  coming  to  an 
understanding.  Subsequently  she 
records  a  conversation  between  aunt 
and  niece  on  thid  matter  of  the  bill, 
in  which  they  ^th  agree  that  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  not  a  "disinterested 
lover."  An  explosion  ensues  on 
Eleanor's  distinct  refusal  to  form 
one  of  the  party  to  Bicbmond.  Her 
father  half  turns  her  out  of  doors, 
upon  which  she  returns  well  pleased 
to  aunt  Caxton,  who  asks  to  be  al- 
lowed to  adopt  her.  and  is  permitted 
to  do  so. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Bhys  is 
off  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  aunt  Caxton  thinks 
fit  to  sound  Eleanor  on  the  state  of 
her  affections.  Finding  them  favour- 
able to  her  views,  she  gives  her  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Rhys,  one  written 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  another 
dated  "Island  Vulanga,  South 
Seas,"  making  formal  proposals  to 
her.  Eleanor  is  dismissed  to  her 
conch,  with  an  injunction  to  "  take 
care  she  does  the  Lord's  will  in  the 
matter,"  and  comes  down  in  the 
morning  with  her  answer  ready. 
This  step  gained,  aunt  Caxton  pro- 
ceeds to  smooth  matters  for  an  early 
marriage,  beyond  Eleanor's,  and  we 
will  also  add  the  reader's,  first  no- 
tions  of  the  possible.  Vulanga  is 
a  long  way  off,  delays  innumerable ; 
the  advice  is,  that  Eleanor  shall 
set  off  at  once — ^that  is,  as  soon  as  an 
escort  can  be  found — ^waiting  for  no 
response  from  Mr.  Rhys  to  her  ac- 
ceptance. Eleanor  does  not  care  for 
what  the  world  would  say,  but  she 
is  a  little  afraid  of  what  Mr.  Rhys 
may  think — ^fears  that  aunt  Cax- 
ton conveniently  sets  to  rest;  and 


the  process  of  preparation  sets  in 
at  once.  A  ship  and  an  escort  are 
^ound  in  due  time,  and  Eleanor 
and  her  aunt  repair  to  London, 
where  in  a  farewell  meeting  with 
her  mother  (the  father  has  died 
with  small  moan  for  his  absent 
daughter),  the  persecution  of  the 
world  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Powle's 
objections. 

"  *  What  do  you  think,  flister  Caxton, 
of  a  young  lady  taking  a  voyage  five 
months  long  after  her  husband,  instead 
of  her  husband  taking  it  for  her  ?  He 
ought  to  be  a  grateful  man,  I  think.' '' 

And  so  think  we;  but  Eleanor 
is  pictured  as  divinely  forgiving  in 
offering  her  mamma  a  cup  of  coffee 
upon  this  insult,  aggravated  as  it 
is  by  the  further  not  unnatural 
inquiry  of  who  there  would  be  to 
marry  her— that  is,  to  perform  the 
service,  when  she  got  there.  When 
Mrs.  Powle  is  gone,  having  decided 
it  not  safe  to  expose  Julia  to  the 
influence  of  such  practices,  the 
aunt  reminds  Eleanor  "that  he  that 
will  l|ve  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must 
suffer  persecution."  After  this  she 
sails,  and  in  due  time  arrives  at  the 
Fiji  Islands. 

The  subject  of  dress  must  exer- 
cise the  minds  of  all  young  readers 
of  this  exciting  narrative.  Eleanor 
has  long  forsworn  trimmings;  her 
bonnet  is  crossed  with  chocolate- 
coloured  ribbons.  The  point  is. 
How  will  she  look  when  Mr.  Rhys 
sees  her?  But  we  have  not  been 
left  to  our  own  guesses  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  pattern  of  her  dress 
had  been  asked  for,  and  its  sit  ad- 
mired, at  Sydney,  which  is  her  first 
stage;  and  when  the  vessel  nears 
the  shore  at  Yulanga,  she  prudently 
goes  down  into  the  cabin  and  changes 
her  gown.  Here,  through  a  nick  of 
the  door,  she  can  note  what  passes 
on  deck.  First  appears  a  half-naked 
black  savage,  and  "this  vision  is 
soon  crossed  by  another  which  look- 
ed to  her  eyes  veiy  much  like  a 
white  angel  of  light" — in  fact,  Mr. 
Rhys  in  a  white  suit.  She  tal^es  in 
the  freshness  of  his  whole  geb-np, 
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even  to  the  hand  that  bolda  his  hat. 
^^  It  was  the  same  white  and  oare- 
fuUj-looked-after  hand  she  remem- 
bered in  England."  This  was  fortu- 
nate, and  little  short  of  a  mirade, 
considering  that  he  had  been  indns- 
triooslj  engaged  in  honsebnilding 
and  carpentering  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate ever  since  he  had  learnt  that  a 
wife  was  on  her  waj  to  him.  She 
ascends  to  the  deck,  and  his  ^'O 
Meanorl"  rewards  her  for  all  she 
had  gone  through.  All  is  now  cauleur 
derose.  Mr.  Rhys  shows  himself 
what  is  technically  called  honourable 
in  his  intentions.  He  at  once  car- 
ries off  Eleanor  to  the  house  of  sister 
Balliol,  the  wife  of  a  brother  mis- 
sionary. This  rather  trying  person- 
age eyes  Eleanor's  thick  coil  of 
hair,  her  collar,  her  cufb,  and  thie 
sweep  of  her  drees  suspiciously; 
asks  her  if  she  knew  brother 
Bhys  before  she  left  England;  and 
austerely  reminds  her  that  she 
must  expect  some  trials  out  there. 
But  Mr.  Rhys  soon  returns  from 
the  ship.  The  two  stand  up  then 
and  there  and  are  married,  and  he 
carries  her  off  to  her  new  home. 

If  missionary  life  is  such  play- 
work  as  is  here  represented,  of 
course  sister  Balliol  was  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  introduced,  in  the 
F\ji  Islands,  to  a  second  connubial 
paradise,  where  the  oddity  of  hav- 
mg  a  husband  '^who  had  never 
spoken  one  word  of  love''  is  ex- 
pKdcted  to  create  quite  a  new  sensa- 
tion in  the  reader.  Aunt  Oaxton 
had  amused  herself  by  shipping  an 
incredible  amount '  of  household 
stores  to  Ynlanga;  even  dinner- 
napkins  and  delicate  china  were  not 
wanting,  l^nd  in  spite  of  sister  Bal- 
liol, Eleanor  visits  her  husband  in 
his  study,  in  exqubite  white  muslin 


robes  (duly  set  out,  we  are  allowed 
to  gaUier,  by  crinoline),  and  hidr 
charmingly  dressed,  the  occasion  of 
this  visit  being  to  inform  her  hus- 
band that  Mrs.  Balliol  urges  her  cut- 
ting off  her  hair  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
missionary  cause.  He  sets  her  mind 
at  ease  on  this  point ;  *'  But  why  not 
say  'sister  Balliol?'"  For  once 
Eleanor  resists.  "  I  cannot,"  she 
answers.  He  insbts,  but  with  a 
comical  turn  of  the  lip  which  tanta- 
lises our  natural  curiosity  to  know 
hb  real  design. 

But  though  the  time  in  F^i 
passes  in  a  sort  of  transdmdental 
rapture — though  Eleanor  b  per- 
suaded by  her  husband  to  tell  her 
experiences  to  the  assembled  oom- 

Eany — ^though  they  sing  revivalist 
ymns  of  l£e  usual  tone  of  irreve- 
rence for  the  sake  of  showing  oS 
Eleanor's  ma^ificent  voice  —  one 
question  remains  unanswered  which 
must  vex  the  reader.  One  bone  of 
contention  lurks  amid  all  thb  feli- 
city; Eleanor  does  not  anywhere 
in  these  pages  address  her  hostess  as 
"sbter  Balliol." 

Abstracts  are  such  bald  things 
that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  have 
kept  our  readers'  curiosity  alive  to 
the  end.  Compressed  as  it  is,  it  has 
taken  more  than  the  space  it  de- 
serves, and  has  left  no  room  for 
comment  Comment,  however,  is 
surely  unnecessary.  If  our  unvar- 
nbhed  tale  has  not  shown  that  a 
religious  novel  may  be  more  mis- 
ohievous  than  most  novels  that 
make  no  profession  at  all,  nothing 
that  we  may  add  can  prove  it 
We  are  happy  to  think  that  it 
does  not  describe  our  young  ladies 
as  they  are ;  but  does  it  foreshadow 
what  any  circle  amongst  us  may 
come  to? 
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OoLOKXL  BxwBix  stood  at  the 
'wiDdow  of  a  small  drawiDg-room 
he  caDed  ^'  bis  own,^^  watching  the 
details  of  loading  a  very  cmnbrons 
travelling  carriage  which  was  drawn 
up  before  the  door.  Though  the 
postilions  were  in  l^e  saddle,  and 
all  ready  for  a  start,  the  process  of 
pntting  np  the  luggage  went  on 
but  slowly — now,  a  heavy  imperial 
would  be  carried  ont^  and  after  a 
while  taken  in  agam;  dressing- 
boxes  carefully  stowed  away  would « 
be  disinterred  to  be  searched  for 
some  missing  article;  bags,  bas- 
kets, and  boxes  of  every  shape 
and  sort  came  and  went  and  came 
again;  and  although  the  two  foot- 
men who  assisted  these  operations 
showed  in  various  ways  what 
length  of  training  had  taught  them 
to  submit  to  in  worry  and  caprice, 
the  smart  "maid,"  who  now  and 
then  appeared  to  give  some  or- 
der, displayed  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  ill-humour  on  her  face. 
"Drat  those  dogs  I  I  wish  they 
were  down  the  river  1 "  cried  she, 
to  two  ye}|)ing,  barking  Maltese 
terriers,  which,  with  small  bells 
jingling  on  their  collars,  made  an 
uproar  that  was  perfectly  deafen- 
ing. 

"WeD,  Miss  Morris,  if  it  would 

oblige  you ^"  said  one  of  the  tall 

footmen  as  he  caressed  his  whis- 
ker, and  gave  a  verv  languishing 
look,  more  than  enongh,  he  thought, 
to  supply  the  words  wanting  to  his 
sentence. 

"It  would  oblige  me  very  much, 
Mr.  George,  to  get  away  out  of  this 
horrid  place.  I  never  did— no, 
never — ^in  all  my  life,  pass  such  a 
ten  days." 

"  We  ain't  a-going  just  yet,  after 
aH,"  said  footman  number  two, 
with  a  faint  yawn. 


"It's  60  like  yon,  Mr.  Breggis,  to 
say  something  disagreeable,"  said 
she  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"It's  because  it's  true  I  say  it, 
not  because  it's  onpleasant,  Miss 
Caroline." 

"  Fm  not  Miss  Caroline,  at  least 
from  yon,  Mr.  Breggis." 

"Aint  she  haughty — ain't  she 
fierce?"  But  his  colleague  would 
not  assent  to  this  judgment,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  longing  ad- 
miration. 

"There's  her  bell  a«dn,"  cried 
the  girl ;  "  as  sure  as  I  live  she's 
rung  forty  times  this  morning,"  and 
she  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

"Why  do  you  think  we're  not 
off  yet?"  asked  George. 

"It's  the  way  I  heerd  her  talk- 
ing that  shows  me,"  replied  tbe 
other.  "Whenever  she's  reidly 
about  to  leave  a  place  she  goes  into 
them  fits  of  laughing  and  crying 
and  screaming  one  minute,  and  a- 
whimpering  the  nest;  and  then  she 
tells  the  people— as  it  were,  un- 
knownst  to  her — how  she  hated 
them  all— how  stingy  they  was — 
the  shameful  way  they  starved  the 
servants,  and  suchlike.  There's 
some  as  won't  let  her  into  their 
houses  by  reason  of  them  fits,  for 
shell  plump  out  everything ,  she 
knows  of  a  family — ^who  ran  away 
with  the  Missis,  and  why  the 
second  daughter  went  over  to 
France." 

"You  know  her  better  than  me, 
Breggis." 

"I  do  think  I  does;  it's  eight 
years  I've  had  of  it.  Eh,  what's 
that— wasn't  that  a  screech?"  and 
as  he  spoke  a  wild  shrill  scream 
resounded  through  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  succession  of 
notes  that  might  either  have  been 
laughter  or  crying. 
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Sewell  drew  the  onrtain;  and 
wheeling  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire- 
side, lit  his  cigar  and  began  to 
smoke. 

The  hoQse  was  so  small  that  the 
noises  coald  be  heard  easily  in 
every  part  of  it ;  and  for  a  time  the 
rapid  passage  of  persons  overhead, 
and  the  voices  of  manj  speaking 
together,  could  be  detected,  and, 
above  these,  a  wild  shriek  woald 
now  and  then  rise  above  all,  and 
ring  through  the  house.  Sewell 
smoked  on  undisturbed ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  say  that  he  so  much  as 
heard  these  sounds.  His  indolent 
attitude,  and  his  seeming  enjoy- 
ment of  his  cigar,  indicated  per- 
fect composure ;  nor  even  when  the 
door  opened,  and  his  wife  entered 
the  room,  did  he  turn  his  head  to 
see  who  it  was. 

"Can  William  have  the  pony  to 
go  into  town  ? "  asked  she,  in  a  half 
submissive  voice. 

"For  what?" 
^  "To  tell  Dr.  Tobin  to  come  out; 

Lady  Trafford  is  taken  ill." 

"  He  can  go  on  foot ;  I  may  want 
the  pony." 

"She  is  alarmingly  ill,  I  fear — 
very  violent  spastps;  and  I  don^t 
think  there  is  any  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Nobody  that  makes  such  a  row 
as  that  can  be  in  any  real  danger." 

"She  is  in  great  pain  at  all 
events." 

"Send  one  of  her  own  people— 
^  despatch  one  of  the  postboys— do 
what  you  like,  only  don't  bore  7?i€." 

She  was  turning  to  leave  the 
room,  when  he  called  out — "  I  say, 
when  the  attack  came  on  did  she 
take  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  any 
pleasant  little  facts  about  yourself 
or  your  family  ?  "  She  smiled  faint- 
ly, and  moved  towards  the  door. 
"  Oan't  you  tell  me.  ma'am?  has  this 
woman  been  conaoling  with  yon 
over  your  hard  fate  and  your  bad 
husband?  or  has  she  discovered 
how  that  *  dear  boy '  up-stairs  broke 
his  head  as  well  as  his  heart  in  your 
service?" 

"  She  did  ask  me  certainly  if  there 
wasn't  a  great  friendship  between 


yon  andl^her  son,"  said  she,  with 
a  tone  of  quiet  disdain. 

"And  what  did  you  reply?  "  said 
he,  tlirowing  one  leg  over  the  arm 
of  the  chair  as  he  swung  round  to 
face  her. 

"  I  don't  well  remember.  I  may 
have  said  you  liked  Am,  or  that  he 
liked  you.  It  was  such  a  common- 
place reply  I  made  I  forget  it" 

"And  was  that  all  that  passed  on 
the  subject?" 

"I  think  I'd  better  send  for  the 
doctor,"  said  she,  and  left  the  room 
before  he  could  stop  her,  though 
that  such  was  his  intention  was  evi- 
dent from  the  way  he  arose  from 
his  chair  with  a  sudden  spring. 

"You  shall  hear  more  of  this, 
madam— by  Heaven  you  shall!" 
muttered  he,  as  he  paced  the  room 
with  rapid  steps.  "Who's  that? 
come  in,"  cried  he,  as  a  knock 
came  to  the  door.  "Oh,, Balfour! 
is  it  you  ? " 

"Yes;  what  the  deuce  is  going 
on  up- stairs?  Lady  Trafford  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  mad." 

"  Indeed  I  how  unpleasant ! " 

"  Very  unpleasant  for  your  wife, 
I  take  it.  She  has  been  saying  ail 
sorts  of  unmannerly  things  to  her 
this  last  hour — ^things  that,  if  she 
weren't  out  of  her  reason,  she  ooght 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window 
for."       ^ 

"  And  why  didn't  you  do  so  ? " 

"It  was  a  liberty  I  oouldn't  think 
of  taking  in  another  man's  house." 

"  Lord  love  you,  I'd  have  thought 
nothing  of  it  I  I'm  the  best-natured 
fellow  breathing.  What  was  it  she 
said?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  repeat 
them." 

"Oh,  I  see,  they  reflect  on  m. 
My  dear  young  friend,  when  you 
live  to  my  age  you  wiU  learn  that 
anything  can  be  said  to  anybody,  pro- 
vided it  only  be  done  by  '  the  third 
party.'  Whatever  the  law  rejects  as 
evidence  assumes  in  social  life  the 
value  of  friendly  admonition.  Go 
on  and  tell  me  who  it  is  is  in  lore 
with  wj  wife." 

Cool  as  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Balfonr 
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was,  the  tODe  of  this  demand  stag- 
gered hkn. 

"Art  thou  the  man,  Balfour?" 
sidd  Sewell  at  last,  staring  at  hhn 
with  a  mock  frown. 

'^  No,  hy  Jove  I  I  never  presumed 
that  far." 

^'  IVs  the  sick  fellow,  then,  is  the 
culprit?" 

^So  his  mother  opines.  She  is 
aa  awful  woman!  I  was  sitting 
with  your  wife  in  the  small  draw- 
ing-room when  she  hurst  into  the 
room  and  oried  out,  'Mrs.  Sewell,  is 
your  name  Lucy?  for,  if  so,  my  son 
has  heen  rambling  on  about  you 
this  last  hour  in  a  wonderful  way : 
he  has  told  me  about  fifty  times 
that  he  wants  to  see  you  before  he 
dies ;  and  now  that  the  doctor  says 
he  is  out  of  danger  he  never  ceases 
talking  of  dying.  I  suppose .  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  interview ; 
at  least  they  tell  me  you  were  con- 
stantly in  his  room  before  my  ar- 
rival.' " 

"How  did  my  wife  take  this? — 
what  did  she  say  ? "  asked  Sewell, 
with  an  easy  smile  as  he  spoke. 

''She  said  something  about  agi- 
tation or  anxiety  serving  to  excuse 
conduct  which  otherwise  would  be 
unpardonable;  and  she  asked  me 
to  send  her  maid  to  her,  as  I  think 
to  get  me  away." 

"  Of  course  you  rang  the  bell  and 
sat  down  again." 

*^No:  she  gave  me  a  look  that 
said,  I  don^t  want  yon  here,  and  I 
went;  but  the  storm  broke  out 
again  as  I  closed  the  door,  and  I 
heard  Lady  Trafford's  voice  raised 
to  a  scream  as  I  came  down  stairs." 
*^It  all  shows  what  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again,"  said  Sewell, 
slowly,  "that  whenever  a  man  has 
a  grudge  or  a  grievance  against  a 
woman,  he  ought  alv^ys  to  get  an- 
other woman  to  torture  her.  I'll 
lay  yon  fifty  pounds  Lady  Trafford 
cat  deeper  into  my  wife's  flesh  by 
her  two  or  three  impertinences  than 
if  I  had  stormed  myself  into  an 
apoplexy." 

"  And  don't  you  mean  to  turn  her 
out  of  the  house  ?  " 


"Turn  whom  out?" 

"Lady  Trafford,  of  course." 

"It's  not  so  easily  done,  I  sus- 
pect. I'll  take  to  the  long  boat 
myself  one  of  these  days,  and  leave 
her  in  command  of  the  ship."  , 

"  I  tell  you  she's  a  dangerous,  a 
very  dangerous  woman;  she  has 
been  ransacking  her  son's  desk,  and 
has  come  upon  all  sorts  of  ugly 
memoranda  —  sums*  lost  at  play, 
and  reminders  to  meet  bills,  and 
suchlike." 

"Yes;  he  was  very  unlucky  of 
late,"  said  Sewell,  col^y. 

"And  there  was  something  like 
a  will,  too;  at  least  there  was  a 
packet  of  trinkets  tied  up  in  a 
paper,  which  purported  to  be  a  will, 
but  only  bore  the  name  Lucy." 

"How  delicate  I  There's  some- 
thing touching  in  that,  Balfour; 
isn't  there?"  said  Sewell,  with  a 
grin.  "  How  wonderfully  you 
seem  to  have  got  up  the  case.  You 
know  the  whole  story.  How  did 
you  manage  it  ? " 

"My  fellow  Paxley  had  it  from 
Lady  Trafford's  maid.  She  told 
him  that  her  mistress  'was  deter- 
mined to  show  all  her  son's  papers 
to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  blow  you 
sky  high." 

"  That's  awkward,  certainly " 
said  Sewell,  in  deep  thought.  "  it 
would  be  a  devil  of  a  conflagration 
if  two  such  combustibles  came  to- 
gether. I'd  rather  she'd  fight  it 
out  with  my  mother." 

"Have  you  sent  in  your  papers 
to  the  Horse  Guards  ? " 

"Yes;  it's  all  finished.  I  am 
gazetted  out,  or  I  shall  be  on  Tues- 
day." 

"I'm  sorry  for  it  Not  that  it 
signifies  much  as  to  this  registrar- 
ship.  We  never  intended  to  relin- 
quish our  right  to  it ;  we  mean  to 
throw  the  case  into  Chancery,  and 
we  have  one  issue  already  to  submit 
to  trial  at  bar." 

"  TV^ho  are  i«0  that  are  going  to  cto 
all  this?" 

"The  Crown,"  said  Balfour, 
haughtily. 

^^£go   6t  reaa  meus;   that's  the 
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style,  is  it?  Oome  now,  Balfy,  if 
jou^re  for  a  bet,  Fll  back  mj  horse, 
the  Ohief  Baron,  against  the  field. 
Give  me  sporting  odds,  for  he^s 
aged,  and  mnst  run  in  bandages 
besides." 

"That  woman's  coming  here  at 
this  moment  was  most  xmlaoky." 

"Of  course  it  was;  it  wouldn't 
be  my  lot  if  it  were  anything  else. 
I  say,"  cried  he,  starting  np,  and 
approaching  the  window,  "what's 
np  now  ? " 

"  She's  going  at  last,  I  really  he- 
lieve." 

The  sound  of  many  and  heavy 
footsteps  was  now  heard  descending 
the  stair  slowly,  and  immediately 
after  two  men  issued  from  the 
door,  carrying  young  Trafford  on  a 
chair;  his  arms  hung  listlessly  at 
his  side,  and  his  head  was  support- 
ed by  his  servant. 

"I  wonder  whose  doing  is  this? 
has  the  doctor  given  his  concur- 
rence to  it?  how  are  they  to  get 
him  into  the  coach?  and  what 
are  thev  to  do  with  him  when  he  is 
there? ''  Such  was  the  running  com- 
mentary Balfour  kept  up  all  the 
time  they  were  engaged  in  deposit- 
ing the  sick  man  in  the  carriage. 
Again  a  long  pause  of  inaction  en- 
sued, and  at  last  a  tap  came  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  a  servant  in^ 
quired  for  Mr.  Balfour. 

"There!"  cried  Sewell,  "it's 
yowr  turn  now.  I  can  hope  she'll 
insist  on  your  accompanying  her  to 
town." 

Balfour  hurried  out,  and  was 
seen  soon  afterwards  esoortmg  Lady 
TroflEbrd  to  the  carriage,  whether 
it  was  that  she  was  not  yet  de- 
cided as  to  her  departure,  or  that 
she  had  so  many  iniunctions  to 
give  before  going,  the  eventful 
moment  was  long  delayed.  She 
twice  tried  the  seat  in  the  carriage, 
once  with  cushions  and  then  with- 
out. She  next  made  Balfour  try 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  have  a  sort  of  inclined  plane  to 
lie  upon.  At  length  she  seemed 
overcome  with  her  exertions,  sent 
for  a  chair,  and  had  a  glass  of  water 


given  her,  to  which  her  maid  added 
certain  drops  from  a  phial. 

"Tou   will   tell   Colonel   Sewell 
all  I  have  said,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said 
she,  aloud,  as  she  prepared  to  enter 
the  carriage.    "  It  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  me  had  he  given 
me  the  opportunity,  of  saying  it  to 
himself,  but  his  peculiar  notions  on 
the  duties  of  a  host  have  prevented 
this.    As   to   Mrs.  Sewell,  I  hope 
and  believe  I  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained myself.    She  at  least  knows 
my  sentiments  as  to  what  goes  on 
in  this  house.    Of  course,  sir,  it  is 
very   agreeable   to   you.     Men   of 
pleasure  are  not  persofls  to  be  over- 
burdened with  scruples — least  of  all 
such    scruples    as    interfere    with 
self-indulgence.     This   sort   of  life 
is  therefore  charming;  I  leave  you 
to  all  its  delights,  sir,  and  do  not 
even  warn  you  against  its  danger. 
I  will  not  promise  the  same  discre- 
tion, however,  when  I   go  hence. 
I  owe  it  to  all  mothers  who  have 
sons,  Mr.  Balfour — ^I  owe  it  to  every 
family  in  which  there  is  a  name  to 
be  transmitted,  and  a  fortune  to  be 
handed  down,  to  declare   what  I 
have   witnessed    under    the    root 
No,    Lionel;    no,    my    dear    boy; 
nothing   shall   prevent   my   speak- 
ing out."    This  was   addressed  to 
her    son,   who    by    a    deep    sigh 
seemed  to  protest  against  the  sen- 
timents he  was  not  able  to  oppose. 
**It  may  suit  Mr.  Balfour's  habits,  or 
his   tastes,    to   remun   here— with 
these  I  have  nothing  to  do.     The 
Duke  of  Bayswater  might,  posdbly, 
think  his  heir   could   keep  better 
company — ^with  that  I  have  no  con- 
cern;   though    when    the    matter 
comes  to  be  discussed  before  me — 
as  it  one  day  will,  I  have  no  doubt 
—I  shall  hold  myself  free  to  state 
my  opinion.  •  Good-bye,  sir;   you 
will,  perhaps,  do  me  the  favour  to 
call  at  the  Bilton;  I  shall  remain 
till  Saturday  there;  I  have  resolved 
not  to  leave  L'eland  till  I  see  the 
Viceroy;  and  also  have  a  meeting 
with  this  Judge,  I  forget  his  name, 
Lam^-Lera — ^what  is  it?    He  is  the 
chief  something,  and  easily  found." 
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A  few  very  energetic  words,'  ut- 
tered BO  low  as  to  be  inaudible  to 
all  but  Balfour  himself,  closed  this 
address. 

"  On  my  word  of  honour — on  my 
sacr^  word  of  honour — Mr.  Bal- 
four/' said  she  aloud,  as  she  placed 
one  foot  on  the  step,  "Caroline 
saw  it — saw  it  with  her  own  eyes. 
Don't  forget  all  I  have  said ;  don't 
drop  that  envelope;  be  sure  you 
come  to  see  me."  And  she  was 
gone. 

"  Give  me  five  minutes  to  recover 
myself"  said  Balfour,  as  he  entered 
Sewell's  room,  and  threw  himself 
on  a  sofa;  '^such  a  'breather'  as 
that  I  have  not  had  for  many  a  day." 

**  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  it^"  said 
Sewell,  coolly.  '*  She  screams,  par- 
ticnlarly  when  she  means  to  be 
confidential;  and  all  that  about 
my  wife  must  have  reached  the 
gardener  in  the  shrubbery.  Where 
isaheoff  to?" 

"To  Dublin.  She  means  to  see 
hi%£zc«Ilency  and  the  Ohief  Baron ; 
she  says  she  can't  leave  Ireland  till 
she  his  unmasked  all  your  wicked- 
ness." 


"She  had  better  take  a  house 
on  a  lease  then;  did  you  tell  her 
so?" 

"I  did  nothing  but  listen  — I 
never  interposed  a  word.  Indeed, 
she  won't  let  one  speak." 

"I'd  give  ten  pounds  to  see  ber 
with  the  Chief  ^aron«  It  would 
be  such  a  'dose  thing.'  All  his 
neat  sparring  would  go  for  nothing 
against  her;  for  though  she  hits 
wide,  she  can  stand  a  deal  of  pun- 
ishment without  feeling  it." 

"  She'll  do  you  mischief  there." 

"She  might,"  said  he,  more 
thoughtfully.  "I  think  111  set  my 
mother  at  her ;  not  that  she'll  have 
a  ohanoe^ut  Jast  for  the  fan  of  the 
thing.  What's  the  letter  in  your 
hand?" 

"  Ob,  a  commission  she  gave  me. 
I  was  to  distribute  this  amongst 
your  household,"  and  he  drew  fofth 
a  bank-note.  "  Twenty  pounds ! 
you  have  no  objection  to  it,  have 
you?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it;  of 
course  you  never  hinted  such  a 
thing  to  me;"  and  with  this  he 
arose  and  left  the  room. 


OHAPTSB  ZZZVn. — A  STORMY  KOUBNT. 


Within  a  week  after  the  first  let- 
ter came  a  second  from  Cagliari. 
It  was  bat  half-a-dozen  lines  from 
Tom  himself.  "They  are  sending 
me  off  to  a  place  called  Maddalena, 
dearest  Lucy,  for  change  of  air. 
The  priest  has  given  me  his  house, 
and  I  am  to  be  Robinson  Crasoe 
there,  with  an  old  hag  for  Friday — 
how  I  wirfi  for  you  I  Sir  Brook  can 
only  come  over  to  me  occasionally. 
Look  out  for  three  rocks — they 
call  them  Islands— off  .the  K  E.  of 
Sardinia;  one  of  them  is  mine. — 
Ever  your  own,  Tom  L." 

Lacy  hastened  down  with  this 
letter  in  her  hand  to  her  grand- 
fiither's  room;  but  met  Mr.  Haire 
on  Uie  stairs,  who  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "Don't  go  in  yet,  my  dear; 
he  is  out  of  sorts  this  morning; 
Lady  Lendrick  has  been  here,  and 

VOL.  XOIX. — ^KO.  DOV. 


a  number  of  unpleasant  letters  have 
arrived,  and  it  is  better  not  to  dis- 
tarb  him  further." 

"Will  you  take  this  note,"  said 
she,  "and  give  it  to  him  at  any 
fitting  moment?  I  want  to  know 
what  I  shall  reply  —  I  mean,  I'd 
like  to  hear  if  grandpapa  has  any 
kind  message  to  send  the  poor 
fellow." 

"Leave  it  with  me.  I'll  take 
charge  of  it,  and  come  up  to  tell 
you  when  you  can  see  the  Judge." 
Thus  saying,  he  passed  on,  and  en- 
tered the  room  where  Ihe  Chief 
Baron  was  sitting.  The  curtains 
were  closely  drawn,  and  in  one  of 
the  windows  the  abutters  were 
closed — so  sensitive  to  light  was 
the  old  man  in  his  periods  of  ex- 
citement. He  lay  back  in  a  deep 
chair,    his    eyes    closed,    his    face 
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elightly  flashed,  breathing  heavily, 
and  the  fingers  of  one  hand  twitch- 
ing slightly  at  moments ;  the  other 
was  held  by  Beattie,  as  he  counted 
the  pulse.  ^^Dip  that  handker- 
chief in  the  cold  lotion,  and  lay  it 
over  his  forehead,'^  whispered  Beat- 
tie  to  Haire. 

**  Speak  out,  sir ;  that  mattering 
jars  on  my  nerves,  and  irritates  me,*' 
said  the  Judge,  in  a  slow  firm  tone. 

*'  Oome,"  said  Beattie,  cheerfally, 
"  yoa  are  better  now ;  the  weakness 
has  passed  off." 

*^  There  is  no  weakness  in  the 
case,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  the  chair,  as  he 
ffrasped  and  supported  himself  by 
the  arms.  ^^It  is  the  ignoble  fea- 
ture of  your  art  to  be  materialist. 
You  can  see  nothing  in  humanity 
but  a  nervous  cord  and  a  circala- 
tfen." 

^^The  doctor's  ministry  goes  no 
further,"  said  Beattie,  gently. 

^^Your  art  is  then  but  left- 
handed,  sir.    Where's  Haire  ?  " 

"Here,  at  your  side,"  replied 
Haire. 

"  I  must  finish  my  story,  Haire. 
Where  was  it  that  I  left  off?  Yes ; 
to  be  sure — I  remember  now.  This 
boy  of  Sewell's — Reginald  Victor 
Sewell — was  with  my  permission  to 
take  the  name  of  Lendrick,  and  be 
called  Reginald  Victor  Sewell  Len- 
drick." 

**And  become  the  head  of  your 
house?" 

"  The  head  of  my  house,  and  my 
heir.  She  did  not  say  so,  but  she 
could  not  mean  anything  short  of 
it." 

"  What  has  your  son  done  to  de- 
serve this  ? "  asked  Haire,  bluntly. 

'^My  son's  rights,  sir,  extend  but 
to  the  modest  fortune  I  inherited 
from  my  father.  Whatever  other 
property  I  possess  has  been  ac- 
quired by  my  own  ability  and 
labour,  and  is  mine  to  dispose  of." 

"  I  suppose  there  are  other  rights 
as  well  AS  those  of  the  statute- 
book?" 

^*  Listen  to  this,  Beattie,"  cried 
the  old  Judge,  with  a  sparkle  of  the 


eye — 'Misten    to   this    dialectioiao, 
who  discourseB-  to  me  on  the  im- 

rrt  of  a  word.  It  is  not  generous, 
must  say,  to  come. down  with  all 
the  vigour  of  his  bright^  unbur- 
dened faculties  upon  a  poor,  weak, 
and  suffering  object  like  myself. 
You  might  have  waited,  Haire,  till 
I  had  at  least  the  semblance  of 
power  to  resist  you." 

"What  answer  did  you  give 
her  ? "  asked  Haire,  bluntly. 

"I  said — what  it  is  always  safe 
to  say  —  *Le  roi  s'avisera.'  Eb, 
Beattie  ?  this  is  the  grand  principle 
of  your  own  craft.  Medicine  is 
very  little  else  than-  *  the  wisdom  of 
waiting.'  I  told  her,"  continued 
he,  "1  would  think  of  it— that  I 
would  see  the  child.  ^  He  is  here,' 
said  she,  rising  and  leaving  the 
room,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned, leading  a  little  boy  by  the 
hand — ^a  very  noble-looking  child,  I 
will  say,  with  a  lofty  head  and  a  bold 
brow.  He  met  me  as  might  a  prince, 
and  gave  his  hand  as  though  it  were 
an  honour  he  bestowed.  What  a 
conscious  power  there  is  in  youth  I 
Ay,  sirs,  that  is  the  real  source  of 
all  the  much -boasted  vigour  and 
high-heartedness.  Beattie  will  tell 
us  some  story  of '  arterial  action  or 
nervous  expansion;  but  tl»e  mys- 
tery lies  deeper.  The  conscious 
force  of  a  future  development  im- 
parts a  vigour  that  all  the  triumphs 
of  after  life  pale  before." 

"*Fiat  justitia,  rnat  coelum,'" 
said  Haire — "I'd  not  provide  for 
people  out  of  my  own  family." 

"It  is  a  very  neat  though  literal 
translation,  sir,  and,  like  all  that 
comes  from  yoa,  pointed  and  for- 
cible." 

"I'd  rather  be  fair  and  honest 
than  either,"  said  Haire,  bluntly. 

"I  appeal  to  you,  Beattie,  and  I 
ask  if  I  have  deserved  this ; "  and 
the  old  Judge  spoke  with  an  air  of 
such  apparent  sincerity  as  actoallj 
to  impose  upon  the  Doctor.  "The 
sarcasms  of  this  man  push  my  re- 
gard for  him  to  the  last  intrench- 
ment." 

"  Haire  never  meant  it ;  he  never 
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intended  to  reflect  apon  you,"  said 
Beattie,  in  a  low  tone. 

^'He  knows  well  enoagh  that  I 
did  not,"  said  Haire.  half  sulkily ; 
for  he  thongbt  the  Chief  was  push- 
ing his  raillery  too  far. 

''  Fm  satisfied/'  said  the  Jndge, 
with  a  sigh.  ^I  suppose  he  can't 
help  it.  There  are  fencers  who 
never  belieye  they  have  touched 
yon  till  they  see  the  blood.  Beit 
so ;  and  now  to  go  back.  She 
went  away  and  left  the  child  with 
me,  promising  to  take  him  up  after 
paying  a  visit  she  had  to  make  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  have  the  little  fellow's 
company.  He  was  most  agreeable, 
and,  unlike  Haire,  he  never  made 
me  his  butt.  Well,  I  have  done ;  I 
will  say  no  more  on  that  head.  I 
was  actually  sorry  when  she  came 
to  fetch  him,  and  I  believe  I  said 
so.  What  does  that  grunt  mean, 
Haire?" 

"•  I  did  not  speak." 

"No,  sir,  but  you  uttered  what 
implied  an  ironical  assent — a  nisi 
pritts  trick — ^like  the  leer  I  have 
seen  you  bestow  upon  the  jury-box. 
How  hard  it  is  for  the  cunning  man 
to  divest  himself  of  the  subtlety  of 
his  calling  1 " 

"  I  want  to  hear  how  it  all  end- 
ed," muttered  Haire. 

*'  You  shall  hear,  sir.  if  you  will 
vouchsafe  me  a  little  patience. 
AYhen  men  are  in  the  ftill  vigour  of 
their  faculties,  they  should  be  toler- 
ant to  those  foot-sore  and  weary 
traveDers  who,  like  myself,  halt 
behind  and  delay  the  march.  But 
bear  in  mind,  Haire,  I  was  not  al- 
ways thus.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  walked  in  the  van.  Ay,  sir,  and 
bore  myself  bravelv  too.  I  was 
talking  with  that  child  when  they 
announced  Mr.  Balfour,  the  pri- 
vate secretary,  a  man  most  distaste- 
ful to  me ;  but  I  told  them  to  show 
him  in,  curious  indeed  to  hear  what 
new  form  of  compromise  they  were 
about  to  propose  to  me.  He  had 
come  with  a  secret  and  confidential 
message  from  the  Viceroy,  and  real- 
ly seemed  dbtressed  at  having  to 


sneak  before  a  child  of  six  years 
old,  BO  mysterious  and  reserved  was 
he.  He  made  a  very  long  story  of 
it — full  an  hour ;  but  the  substance 
was  this:  The  Grown  had  been  ad- 
vised to  dispute  my  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  registrarship,  and 
to  make  a  case  for  a  Jury ;  but — 
mark  the  ^but' — m  consideration 
for  my  high  name  and  great  ser- 
vices, and  in  deference  to  what  I 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  from  an 
open  collision  with  the  Govern- 
ment, thev  were  still  willing  for  an 
accommodation,  and  would  consent 
to  ratify  any  appointment  I  should 
make,  other  than  that  of  the  gentle- 
man I  had  already  named — Colonel 
Sewell. 

"Self-control  is  not  exactly  the 
quality  for  which  my  friends  give 
me  most  credit.  Haire,  there,  will 
tell  you  I  am  a  man  of  ungovernable 
temper,  and  who  never  even  tried 
to  curb  his  passion;  hut  I  would 
hope  there  is  some  injustice  in  this 
award.  I  became  a  perfect  dove  in 
gentleness,  as  I  asked  Balfour  for 
the  reasons  which  compelled  his 
Excellency  to  make  my  stepson's 
exclusion  from  ofiice  a  condition. 
*■  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  them,' 
was  the  cool  reply.  *  They  are  per- 
sonal, and  of  course  delicate  ? '  ask^d 
I,  in  a  tone  of  submission,  and  he 
gave  a  half  assent  in  silence.  I  con- 
curred— that  is,  I  yielded  the  point. 
I  went  even  further.  I  hinted, 
vaguely  of  course,  at  the  courteous 
reserve  by  which  his  Excellency 
was  willing  to  spare  me  'such 
pain  as  an  unpleasant  disclosure— 
if  there  were  such — ^might  occasion 
me.  I  added,  that  old  men  are  not 
good  subjects  for  shocks ;  and  I 
will  say,  sirs,  that  he  looked  at  me 
as  I  spoke  with  a  compassionate 
pity  which  won  all  my  gratitude! 
Ay,  Beattie,  and  though  my  veins 
swelled  at  the  temples,  and  I  felt  a 
strange  rushing  sound  in  my  ears, 
I  had  no  fit,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  was  as  calm  as  I  am  this  in- 
stant. 

'*  *  Let  me  be  clear  upon  this 
point,'  said  I  to  him.      u  am  to 
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nominate  to  the  ofiBoe  any  one  ex- 
cept Sewell,  and  yon  will  confirm 
such  nomination  ? '  '  Precisely,* 
replied  he.  ^Snoh  act  on  my  part 
in  no  way  to  prejadioe  whatever 
claim  I  lay  to  the  appointment  in 

rrpetuity,  or  jeopardise  any  rights 
now  assert?'  *  Certainly  not,' 
said  he.  ^  Write  it,'  said  I,  pnshinff 
towards  him  a  pen  and  paper ;  and 
so  overjoyed  was  he  with  his  vioto- 
rions  negotiation,  that  he  wrote, 
word  for  word,  as  I  dictated.  When 
I  came  to  the  name  Sewell,  I  add- 
ed, 'To  whose  nomination  his  Ex- 
oeUenoy  demurs,  on  grounds  of  cha- 
racter and  conduct  sufficient  in  his 
Excellency's  estimation  to  warrant 
such  exclusion;  but  which,  out  of 
deference  to  the  Chief  Baron's  feel- 
ings, are  not  set  forth  in  this  nego- 
tiation.' *Is  this  necessary?'  asked 
he,  as  he  finished  writing.  *  It  is,' 
was  my  reply:  *put  your  name  at 
foot,  and  the  date,'  and  he  did  so. 

"I  now  read  over  the  whole 
aloud ;  he  winced  at  the  concluding 
]ine9,  and  said,  '  I  had  rather,  with 
your  permission,  erase  these  last 
words,  for  thougn  I  know  the  whole 
story,  and  believe  it  too,  there's 
no  occasion  for  entering  upon  it 
here.' 

''  As  he  spoke,  I  folded  the  paper 
and  placed  it  in  my  pocket.  *  Now, 
sir,'  said  I,  'let  me  hear  the  story 
you  speak  of  '  I  cannot.  I  told 
you  before  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
repeat  it.'  I  insisted,  and  he  re- 
fused. There  was  a  {Positive  alter- 
cation between  us,  and  he  raised 
his  voice  in  anger,  and  demanded 
back  from  me  the  paper,  which  he 
said  I  had  tricked  him  into  writ- 
ing. I  will  not  say  that  he  meant 
to  use  force,  but  he  sprang  from  his 
chair  and  came  towards  me  with 
such  an  air  of  menace,  that  the  boy, 
who   was   playing   in   the  comer, 


rushed  at  him,  and  struck  him  with 
his  drumstick,  saying,  'You  shan't 
beat  grandpapa! '  I  believe  I  rang 
the  bell ;  yes,  I  rang  the  bell  sharp- 
ly. The  child  was  crying  when 
they  came.  I  was  confused  and 
flurried.    Balfour  was  gone." 

"  And  the  paper?  "  asked  Haire. 

"  The  paper  is  here,  sir,"  said  he, 
touching  his  breast-pocket.  "  The 
country  shall  ring  with  it,  or 
such  submission  shall  I  exact  as 
will  bring  that  Viceroy  and  his 
minions  to  my  feet  in  abject  contri- 
tion. Were  you  to  ask  me  now,  I 
know  not  what  terms  I  would  ac- 
cept of." 

"I  would  rather  you  said  no 
more  at  present,"  said  Beattie. 
"  You  need  rest  and  quietness." 

"I  need  reparation  and  satisfac- 
tion, sir ;  that  is  what  I  need." 

**  Of  course — of  course ;  but  you 
must  be  strong  and  well  to  enforce 
it,"  said  Beattie. 

"I  told  Lady  Lendrick  to  leave 
the  child  with  me.  She  said  she 
would  bring  him*  back  to-morrow. 
I  like  the  boy.  What  does  my 
pulse  say,  Beattie  ?  " 

"  It  says  that  all  this  talking  and 
agitation  are  ii\jurious  to  you — that 
you  must  be  left  alone." 

The  old  man  sighed  faintly,  but 
did  not  speak. 

"  Haire  and  I  will  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden,  and  be  within  call  if  you 
want  us,"  said  Beattie. 

"  Wait  a  moment — what  was  it  I 
had  to  say?  You  are  too  abrupt, 
Beattie :  yon  snap  the  cords  of 
thought  by  such  rough  handling, 
and  we  old  men  lose  our  dexterous 
knack  of  calching  the  loose  ends^ 
as  we  once  did.  There,  there — 
leave  me  now ;  the  skein  is  all  tan- 
gled in  hopeless  confusion."  He 
waved  his  hand  in  farewell,  and  they 
left  him. 
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^'  Lucy  asked  me  to  show  him  this 
note  from  her  brother,"  said  Haire, 
as  he  strolled  with  Beattie   down 


tbelawn.  "It  was  no  time  to  do 
so.  Look  over  it  and  say  what  you 
advise." 
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"The  boy  wants  a  nurse,  not  a 
doctor,''  said  Beattie.  "  A  little  care 
and  generous  diet  wonld  soon  bring 
him  ronnd:  bat  thej  are  a  strange 
race  these  Lendricks.  The  j  have  all 
the  stern  qoalities  that  brave  danger, 
and  they  are  terribly  sensitive  to 
some  small  wound  to  their  self-love. 
Let  that  young  fellow,  for  instance, 
only  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  forgot- 
ten or  an  outcast,  and  he'll  droon  at 
once.  A  few  kind  words,  ana  a 
voice  he  loved,  now,  will  do  more 
than  all  ray  art  could  replace  a  little 
later." 

"You  mean  that  we  ou^t  to 
have  him  back  here?"  asked  Haire, 
bluntly. 

"  I  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  where 
he  can  be  carefully  and  kindly 
treated." 

"inftell  the  Chief  you  think  so. 
I'll  say  that  you  dropped  the  remark 
to  myself,  of  course— never  meaning 
to  dictate  anything  to  Am." 

Beattie  shook  his  head  in  sign  of 
doubt. 

"  I  know  him  well,  better  perhaps 
than  any  one,  and  I  know  there's  no 
more  generous  man  breathing;  but 
he  must  not  be  coerced — ^he  must  not 
be  ev/3n  influenced,  where  the  ques- 
tion be  one  for  a  decision.  As  he 
said  to  me  one  day — ^I  want  the 
evidence,  sir.  I  don't  want  your 
speech  to  it.' " 

"There's  the  evidence  then,"  said 
Beattie — ^*that  note  with  its  waver- 
ing letters,  weak  and  uncertain  as 
the  fingers  that  traced  them — show 
him  that.  Bay,  if  you  like,  that  I 
read  it,  and  thought  the  lad's  case 
critical.  If,  after  that,  he  wishes  to  talk 
to  me  on  the  subject,  I'm  ready  to 
state  my  opinion.  If  the  boy  be  like 
his  father,  a  few  tender  words  and  a 
little  show  of  interest  for  him  will  be 
worth  all  the  tonics  that  ever  were 
brewed." 

"  It's  the  grandfather's  nature  too ; 
but  the  world  has  never  known  it — 
probably  never  will  know  it,"  said 
Haire. 

'*  In  that  I  agree  with  you,"  said 
Beattie,  dryly. 

"  He  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  weak- 


ness when  people  discover  any  act  of 
generosity  or  any  trait  of  kindliness 
about  him ;  and  do  you  know,"  added 
he,  confidentially,  "I  have  often 
thought  that  what  the  world  regard- 
ed as  irritability  and  sharpness  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  shyness — 
just  shyness." 

"Icertdnly  never  suspected  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  that  quality." 

"No,  I  imagine  not  A  man 
must  know  him  as  I  do  to  under- 
stand it.  I  remember  one  day,  long, 
long  ago,  I  went  so  far  as  to  throw 
out  a  half  hint  that  I  thought  he 
laboured  under  this  defect — he  only 
smiled,  and  said,  *Tou  suspect  me 
of  diffidence.  I  am  diffident — no 
man  more  so,  sir;  but  it  is  of  the 
good  or  great  qualities  in  other 
men.'  ^  Wasn't  that  a  strange  reply  ? 
I  never  very  clearly  understood  it— 
do  you  ? " 

"I  suspect  I  do ;  but  here  comes  a 
message  to  us." 

Haire  spoke  a  word  with  the  ser- 
vant, and  then  returning  to  Beattie, 
said — "  He  wants  to  see  me.  I'll 
just  step  in,  and  be  back  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

Beattie  promised  not  to  leave  till 
he  returned,  and  strolled  along  by 
the  side  of  a  little  brook  which 
meandered  tastefully  through  the 
greensward.  He  had  fallen  into  a 
reverie — a  curious  inquiry  within 
himself  whether  it  were  a  boon  or 
an  evil  for  a  man  to  have  acquired 
that  sort  of  influence  over  another 
mind  which  makes  his  every  act 
and  word  seem  praiseworthy  and 
excellent.  "  I  wonder  is  the  Ohief 
the  better  or  the  worse  for  this  in- 
discriminating  attachment?  Does  it 
suggest  a  standard  to  attain  to?  or 
does  it  merely  minister  to  self-love 
and  conceit?  Which  is  it ?  which  is 
it  ?  "  cried  he  aloud,  as  he  stood  and 
gazed  on  the  rippling  rivulet  beside 
him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you?  "  said  a  low, 
sweet  voice;  and  Lucy  Lendrick 
slipped  her  arm  within  his  as  she 
spoke— "shall  I  tell  you,  Doc- 
tor?" 
•  "Do,  by  all  means." 
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"A  little  of  both,  I  opine. 
Mind,"  said  she,  laaghing,  *'  I  nave 
not  the  vagnest  notion  of  what  yoa 
were  balancing  in  your  mind,  but 
somehow  I  suspect  unmixed  good 
or  evil  is  very  rare,  and  I  take  my 
stand  on  a  compromise.  Am  I 
right  I" 

"  I  scarcely  know,  but  I  can't  sub- 
mit the  case  to  you.  I  have  an  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  against  letting 
young  people  judge  their  seniors.  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else.  What  shall 
it  be?" 

*'I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  Tom." 

"I  have  just  been  speaking  to 
Haire  about  him.  We  must  get 
him  back  here,  Lucy — we  reidly 
must." 

^*  Do  you  mean  here,  in  this  house. 
Doctor?" 

"Here,  in  this  house.  Come, 
don't  shake  your  head,  Lucy.  I 
see  the  necessity  for  it  on  grounds 
you  know  nothing  of.  Lady  Len- 
drick  is  surrounding  your  grandfather 
with  her  family,  and  I  want  Tom 
back  here  just  that  the  Chief  should 
see  what  a  thorough  Lendrick  he 
is.  If  your  grandfather  only  knew 
the  stuff  that's  in  him,  he'd  be 
prouder  of  him  than  of  all  his  own 
successes." 

"No,  no,  no, — a  thousand  times 
no.  Doctor!  It  would  never  do^ 
believe  me,  it  would  never  do. 
There  are  things  which  a  girl  may 
submit  to  in  quiet  obedience,  which 
in  a  man  would  require  subserviency. 
The  Sewells,  too,  are  to  be  here  on 
Saturday,  and  who  is  to  say  what 
that  may  bring  forth  ?  " 

"She  wrote  to  you,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, with  a  peculiar  significance  in 
his  voice. 

"  Yes,  a  strange  sort  of  note  too. 
I  almost  wish  I  could  show  it  to 
you, — I'd  so  like  to  hear  what 
you'd  say  of  the  spirit  of  the 
writer." 

"  She  told  me  she  would  write," 
said  he  again,  with  a  more  marked 
meaning  in  his  manner. 

"  You  shall  see  it,"  said  she,  re- 
solutely; "here  it  is,"  and  she 
drew  forth  the  letter  and  handed 


it  to  him.  For  an  instant  she  seem- 
ed as  if  about  to  speak,  but  suddenly, 
as  if  changing  her  mind,  she  merely 
murmured,  "Read  it,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 
The  note  ran  thus: — 

"My  deabkst  Luoy,— We  are  to 
meet  to-morrow,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  to  meet  like  sisters  who  love 
each  other.  Let  me  make  one 
brief  explanation  before  that  mo- 
ment arrives.  I  cannot  tell  what 
rumours  may  have  reached  you  of 
all  that  has  happened  here.  I  know 
nothing  of  what  people  say,  nor 
have  I  the  faintest  idea  how  our 
life  may  have  been  represented.  If 
you  knew  me  longer  and  better, 
you  would  know  that  I  neither 
make  this  ignorance  matter  of  com- 
plaint nor  regret.  I  have  lived 
just  long  enough  to  take  the  world 
at  its  just  value,  and  not  to  make 
its  judgments  of  such  importance 
as  can  impair  my  self-esteem  and 
my  comfort.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  agreeable  to  me  to  have 
known  what  you  may  have  heard  of 
me— of  us — ^as  it  is  not  impossible  I 
might  have  felt  the  necessity  to  add 
something — to  correct  something— 
perhaps  to  deny  something.  I  am 
now  in  the  dark,  and  pray  forgive  me 
if  I  stumble  rudely  against  yon, 
where  I  only  meant  to  salute  yoa 
courteously. 

"You  at  least  know  the  great 
disaster  which  befell  here.  Dr. 
Beattie  has  told  you  the  story— 
what  more  he  may  have  said  I  can- 
not guess.  If  I  were  to  wait  for 
our  meeting,  I  would  not  have  to 
ask  you.  I  should  read  it  in  yotir 
face,  and  hear  it  in  every  accent  of 
your  voice;  but  I  write  these  few 
lines  that  you  may  know  me  at  once 
in  all  frankness  and  openness,  and 
knew  that  if  you  be  innocent  of  v^ 
secret,  /,  at  least,  have  yown  in  my 
keeping.  Yes, Lucy,  I  know  all;  and 
when  I  say  all,  I  mean  far  more  than 
you  yourself  know. 

"  If  I  were  treacherous,  I  would 
not  make  this  avowal  to  you.  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  advan- 
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tages  I  possessed,  and  employ  it 
to  mj  benefit.  Perhaps  with  any 
other  woman  than  yourself  I 
shonld  play  this  part, — with  you  I 
neither  can'*nor  will.  I  will  declare 
to  yon  frankly  and  at  once,  you 
have  lost  the  game  and  I  have  won 
it  That  I  say  this  thas  briefly, 
is  beoanse  in  amplifying  I  shonld 
seem  to  be  attempting  to  explain 
what  there  is  no  explaining.  That 
I  say  it  in  no  triumph,  my  own 
conscious  inferiority  to  you  is  the 
best  guarantee.  I  neyer  would 
have  dreamed  of  a  rivalry  had  I 
been  a  girl.  It  is  because  I  cannot 
dalm  the  prize  I  have  won  it.  It 
is  because  my  victory  is  my  misery 
I  have  gained  it.  I  think  I  know 
your  nature  well  enough  to  know 
that  you  will  bear  me  no  ill-will. 
I  even  go  so  far  as  to  believe  I 
shall  have  your  compassion  and 
your  sympathy.  I  need  them  more, 
far  more,  than  you  know  of.  I 
could  tell  you  that  had  matters 
fallen  out  differently  it  would  not 
have  been  to  your  advantage,  for 
there  were  obstacles — family  ob- 
stacles —  perfectly  insurmountable. 
This  is  no  pretence :  on  my  honour 
I  pledge  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
So  long  as  I  believed  they  might 
be  overcome,  I  was  in  your  interest, 
Lucy.  You  will  not  believe  me, 
will  you,  if  I  swear  it?  Will  you 
if  I  declare  it  on  my  knees  before 
yon? 

"  If  I  have  not  waited  till  we  met 
to  say  these  things,  it  is  that  we 
may  meet  with  open  hearts,  in  sor- 
row, but  in  sincerity.  When  I  have 
told  yon  everything,  you  will  see  that 
I  have  not  been  to  blame.  There 
may  be  much  to  grieve  over,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  reprehend — any- 
where. And  now,  how  is  our  future 
to  be?  it  is  for  you  to  decide.  I  have 
not  wronged  you,  and  yet  I  am  ^k- 
ing  for  forgiveness.  Can  you  give 
me  your  love,  and  what  I  need  as 
much,  your  pityf  Can  you  forget 
your  smaller  affliction  for  the  sake 
of  my  heavier  one,  for  it  is  heavier? 

'^  I  plead  guilty  to  one  only  treach- 
ery ;  and  this  I  stooped  to,  to  avoid 


the  shame  and  disgrace  of  an  open 
scandal.  I  told  his  mother  that, 
though  Lucy  was  my  name,  it  was 
yours  also;  and  that  you  were  the 
Lucy  of  all  his  feverish  wanderings. 
Your  woman's  heart  will  pardon  me 
this  one  perfidy. 

^*  She  is  a  very  dangerous  woman 
in  one  sense.  She  has  a  certain 
position  in  the  world,  from  which 
she  could  and  would  open  a  fire  of 
slander  on  any  one.  She  desires  to 
injure  me.  She  has  already  threat- 
ened, and  she  is  capable  of  more 
than  threatening.  She  says  she  will 
see  Sir  William.  This  she  may  not 
be  able  to  do ;  but  she  can  write  to 
him.  You  kn^w  better  than  I  do 
what  might  ensue  from  two  such 
tempers  meeting;  for  myself  I  can^ 
not  think  of  it. 

"  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter, 
dear  Lucy,  when  I  only  meant  to 
have  written  five  or  six  lines.  I 
have  not  courage  to  read  it  over ; 
were  I  to  do  so,  I  am  sure  I  would 
never  send  it.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
thank  me  for  my  candour.  Perhaps 
you  will  laugh  at  all  my  scrupulous 
honesty.  Perhaps  you  will — no, 
that  you  never  will — I  meap,  em- 
ploy my  trustfcdness  against  my- 
self. 

**  Who  knows  if  I  have  not  given 
to  this  incident  an  importance 
which  you  will  only  smile  at  ? 
There  are  people  so  rich  that  they 
never  are  aware  if  they  be  robbed. 
Are  you  one  of  these,  Lucy?  and 
if  so,  will  you  forgive  the  thief  who 
signs  herself  your  ever  loving  sister, 
"LuoY  Sewkll. 

"  I  have  told  Dr.  Beattie  I  would 
write  to  you;  he  looked  as  if  he 
knew  that  I  might,  or  that  I  ought 
— ^which  is  it?  Doctors  see  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  ought  to  see. 
The  great  security  against  them  is, 
that  they  acquire  an  indifference 
to  the  sight  of  suffering,  which,  m 
rendering  them  callous,  destroys 
curiosity,  and  then  all  ills  that  can 
neither  be  bled  nor  blistered  they 
treat  as  trifles,  and  end  by  ignoring 
altogether.       Were  it  o&erwise — 
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that  IB,  had  they  any  touch  of  hu- 
manity in  their  nature — ^they  would 
be  charming  confidants,  for  they 
know  everything,  and  can  go  every- 
where. If  Beattie  should  be  one 
of  your  pets,  I  ask  pardon  for  this 
impertinence;  but  don^t  forget  it 
altogether,  as,  one  day  or  other,  you 
will  be  certain  to  acknowledge  its 
truth. 

"  We  arrive  by  the  four-forty  train 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  If  I  see 
you  at  the  door  when  we  drive  up, 
I  will  take  it  as  a  sign  that  I  am  for- 
given.". 

Beattie  folded  the  letter  slowly, 
snd  handed  i\  to  Lucy  without  a 
word.  "Tell  me,"  said  he,  after 
they  had  walked  on  several  seconds 
in  silence — "tell  me.  do  you  mean 
to  be  at  the  door  as  sne  arrives  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  she,  in  a  very 
low  voice. 

"She  has  a  humble  estimate  of 
doctors;  but  there  is  one  touch  of 
nature  she  must  not  deny  them — 
they  are  very  sensitive  about  con- 
tagion. Now,  Lucy,  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  you  were  not  to  be 
the  intimate  associate  of  this  wo- 
man." 

"  So  do  I,  Doctor ;  but  how  is  it 
to  be  helped  ? " 

He  walked  along  silent  and  in 
deep  thought. 

"Shall  I  tell  yoo,  Doctor,  how  it 
can  be  managed,  but  only  by  your 
help  and  assistance?  I  must  leave 
this." 

"Leave  the  Priory  I  but  for 
where?  " 

"I  shall  go  and  norse  Tom:  he 
needs  me^  Doctor,  and  I  believe  I 
need  him;  that  is,  I  yearn  after  tiiat 
old  companionship  which  made  all 

my  life  till  I  came  here Oome 

now,  don't  oppose  this  plan;  it  is 
only  by  your  hearty  aid  it  can  ever 
be  carried  out  When  you  have 
told  grandpapa  that  the  thought  is 
a  good  one,  the  battle  will  be  more 
than  half  won.  You  see  yourself 
I  ought  not  to  be  here." 

"Oertwnly  not  here  with  Mrs. 
Sewell ;  but  there  comes  the  grave 


difficulty  of  how  you  are  to  be 
lodged  and  cared  for  in  that  wild 
country  where  your  brother  lives?  " 

"My  dear  Doctor,  I  have  never 
known  pampering  till  ^came  here. 
Our  life  at  home — and  was  it  not 
happy  I — ^was  of  the  very  simplest. 
To  go  back  again  to  the  same 
humble  ways  will  be  like  a  renewal 
of  the  happy  past;  and  then  Tom 
and  I  suit  each  other  so  well — our 
very  caprices  are  kindred.  Do  say 
you  like  this  notion,  and  tell  me 
you  will  forward  it." 

"The  very  journey  is  an  im- 
mense difficulty." 

"Not  a  bit,  Doctor ;  I  have  plan- 
ned it  aU.  From  this  to  Marseilles 
is  easy  enough — only  forty  hours  ; 
once  there,  I  either  go  direct  to 
Gagliari,  or  oatch  the  Sardinian 
steamer  at  Gknoa " 

"You  talk  of  these  places  as  if 
they  were  all  old  acquaintances; 
but,  my  dear  child,  only  fancy  your- 
self alone  in  a  foreign  city.  I  don^t 
speak  of  the  difficulties  of  a  new 
language." 

"You  might,  though,  my  dear 
Doctor.  My  French  and  Italian, 
which  carry  me  on  pleasantly 
enough  with  Racine  and  Ariosto, 
will  expose  me  sadly  with  my  *  com- 
missionnaire.' " 

"But  quite  alone  you  cannot  go 
—that's  certain." 

"I  must  not  take  a  maid,  that's 
as  certain;  Tom  would  only  send 
us  both  back  again.  If  you  insist, 
and  if  grandpapa  insists  upon  it,  I 
will  take  old  Nicholas;  he  thinks 
it  a  great  hardship  that  he  has  not 
been  carried  away  over  seas  to  see 
the  great  world :  and  all  his  whims 
and  tempers  that  tortured  us  as 
children  will  only  amuse  us  now; 
his  very  tyranny  will  be  good  fan." 

"I  declare  frankly,"  said  the 
Do<^r,  laughing,  "I  do  not  see 
how  the  difficulties  of  foreign  tra- 
vel are  to  be  lessened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  old  Nicholas;  but  are  you 
serious  in  all  this?" 

"Perfectly  serioaa,  and  fuUy  de- 
termined on  it,  if  I  be  permitted." 

"  When  would  yon  go  ? " 
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''At  onoe;  I  mean  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Sewells  are  to  be 
here  on  Satardaj.  I  wonld  leave 
on  Friday  eyening  by  the  mail- 
train  for  London.  I  would  tele- 
f>Tsph  to  Tom  to  say  on  what  day 
he  might  expect  me.*' 

*'  To-day  is  Tuesday ;  is  it  pos- 
sible you  could  be  ready  ? " 

"  I  would  start  to-night,  Doctor, 
if  you. only  obtain  my  leave." 

"It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  mer- 
est chance  how  your  grandfather 
will  take  it,''  said  Beattie,  mu£h 
ing. 

^'Bnt  you  approve?  teU  me  you 
approve  of  it." 

'^  There  is  certainly  much  in  the 
project  that  I  like.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  your  living  here  with  these 
Sewells;  my  experience  of  them  is 
very  hrief,  but  it  has  taught  me  to 
know  there  could  be  no  worse  com- 
panionship for  you;  but  as  diese 
are  things  that  cannot  be  spoken  of 
to  the  Ohief,  let  us  see  by  what  ar- 
guments we  should  approach  him. 
I  will  go  at  once.  Haire  is  with 
him,  and  he  is  sure  to  see  that  what 
I  suggest  has  come  from  you.  If 
it  should  be  the  difficulty  of  the 
journey  your  grandfather  obi'ects  to, 
Lucy,  I  will  go  as  far  as  Marseilles 
with  you  myself,  and  see  you  safe- 
ly embarked  beifbre  I  leave  you." 
Bbe  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it 
twice,  hut  was  not  able  to  utter  a 
word. 

"  There,  now,  my  dear  child,  don't 
agitate  yourself;  you  need  all  your 
calm  and  all  your  courage.  Loiter 
abont  here  till  I  come  to  you,  and 
it  shall  not  be  long." 

"What  a  true  kind  friend  you 
are  I  "  said  she,  as  her  eyes  grew 
dim  with  tears.  "  I  am  more  anxi- 
ous about  this  than  I  like  to  own, 
perhaps.  Will  you,  if  you  bring 
me  good  tidings^  make  me  a  signal 
with  your  handkerchief? " 

He  promised  this,  and  left  her. 

Luoy  sat  down  under  a  large  elm 
tree,  resolving  to  wait  there  pa- 
tiently for  his  return;  but  her 
fevered  anxiety  was  such  that  she 
could  not   rest   in  one   place,  and 


was  forced  to  rise  and  walk  rapid- 
ly up  and  down.  6he  imagined  to 
herself  the  interview,  and  fancied 
she  heard  her  grandfather's  stem 
question — ^whether  she  were  not 
satisfied  with  her  home!  What 
^could  he  do  more  for  her  comfort 
or  happiness  than  he  had  done? 
Oh,  if  he  were  to  accuse  her  of  in- 
gratitude how  should  she  bear  it? 
Whatever  irritability  he  might  dls- 

Elay  towards  others,  to  herself  he 
ad  always  been  kind,  and  thought- 
ful, and  courteous. 

She  really  loved  him,  and  liked 
his  companioDship,  and  she  felt 
that  if  in  leaving  him  shis  should 
consign  him  to  solitude  and  loneli- 
ness, she  could  scarcely  bring  her- 
self to  go ;  but  he  was  now  to  be 
surrounded  with  others,  and  if  they 
were  not  altogether  suited  to  him 
by  taste  or  habit,  they  would,  even 
for  their  own  sakes,  try  to  conform 
to  his  ways  and  likings. 

Once  more  she  bethought  her  of 
the  discassion,  and  how  it  was  far- 
ing. Had  her  grandfather  suffered 
Beattie  to  state  the  case  fully,  and 
say  all  that  he  might  in  its  favour  ? 
or  had  he,  as  was  sometimes  his 
wont,  stopped  him  short  with  a 
peremptory  command  to  desist? 
And  tiben  what  part  had  Haire 
taken?  Haire,  for  whose  intelli- 
gence the  old  Judge  entertained  the 
lowest  possible  estimate,  had  some- 
how an  immense  influence  over 
him,  just  as  instincts  are  seen  too 
strong  for  reason.  6ome  traces  of 
boyish  intercourse  yet  survived  and 
swayed  his  mind  with  his  consci- 
ousness of  its  power. 

"  How  loqg  it  seems,"  murmured 
she.  '^  Does  this  delay  augur  ill  for 
success,  or  is  it  that  they  are  talk- 
ing over  the  details  of  the  plan? 
Ob,  if  I  could  be  sure  of  that!  My 
poor  dear  Tom,  how  I  long  to  be 
near  you — ^to  care  for  you — and 
watch  you ! "  and  as  she  said  this, 
a  cold  sickness  came  over  her,  and 
she  muttered  aloud — "What  per- 
fidy it  all  is !  as  if  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  myself,  and  my  own  sorrows, 
while  I  try   to  believe  I   am  but 
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thinking  of  my  hrother."  And  now 
her  tears  streamed  fast  down  her 
oheeks,  and  her  heart  felt  as  if  it 
wonld  hnrst.  ^^  It  most  be  an  hoar 
since  he  left  this/'  said  she,  looking 
towards  the  honse,  where  all  was 
still  and  motionless.  "  It  is  not  pos-« 
sible  that  thej  are  yet  deliberating. 
Grandpapa  is  never  long  in  coming 
to  a  decision.  Surely  aJl  has  been 
determined  on  before  this,  and  why 
does  he  not  come  and  relieve  me 
from  my  miserable  uncertainty  ?  " 

At  last  the  hall  door  opened,  and 
Haire  appeared;  he  beckoned  to 
her  with  his  hand  to  come,  and 
then  re-entered  the  house.  Lucy 
knew  not  whnt  to  think  of  this, 
and  she  could  scarcely  drag  her 
steps  along  as  she  tried  to  hasten 
back.  As  she  entered  the  hall, 
Haire  met  her,  and,  taking  her 
hand  cordially,  said,  "  It  is  all 
right;  only  be  calm,  and  don't  agi- 
tate him.  Oome  in  now,"  and  with 
this  she  found  herself  in  the  room 
where  the  old  Judge  was  sitting, 
his  eyes  closed  and  hts  whole  atti- 
tude betokening  sleep.  Beattie 
sat  at  his  side  and  held  one  hand 
in  his  own.  Lucy  knelt  down  and 
pressed  her  lips  to  the  other  hand, 
which  hung  over  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  Gently  drawing  away  the 
hand,  the  old  man  laid  it  on  her 
head,  and,  in  a  low  faint  voice,  said, 
"I  must  not  look  at  you,  Lucy,  or 
I  shall  recall  my  pledge.  You  are 
going  away !  " 

The  young  girl  turned  her  tear- 
ful eyes  towards  him,  and  held  her 
lips  firmly  closed  to  repress  a  sob, 


while  her  cheeks  trembled  with 
emotion. 

^  Beattie  tells  me  you  are  right," 
continued  he,  with  a  sigh ;  and  then, 
with  a  sort  of  aroused  energy,  he 
added,  '^But  old  age,  amongst  its 
other  infirmities,  fancies  that  right 
should  yield  to  years.  ^Oes  sont 
les  droits  de  la  decrepitude,'  as  La 
Rochefoucauld  calls  them.  I  will 
not  insist  upon  my  '  royalties,' 
Lucy,  this  time.  You  shall  go  to 
your  brother."  His  hand  trembled 
as  it  lay  on  her  head,  and  then  fell 
heavily  to  his  side.  Lucy  clasped 
it  eagerly,  and  pressed  it  to  ner 
cheek,  and  all  was  silent  for  some 
seconds  in  the  room. 

At  last  the  old  man  spoke,  and 
it  was  now  in  a  clear  distinct  voice, 
though  weak.  "  Beattie  will  tell  you 
everything,  Lucy ;  he  has  all  my  in- 
structions. Let  him  now  have  yours. 
To-morrow  we  shall,  both  of  ns,  be 
calmer,  and  can  talk  over  aU  toge- 
ther. To-morrow  will  be  Thnrsday  ?" 

"  Wednesday,  grandpapa." 

"Wednesday — all  the  better,  my 
dear  child,  another  day  gained.  I  say, 
Beattie,"  cried  he  in  a  louder  tone, 
"  I  cannot  have  fallen  into  the  piti- 
able condition  the  newspapers  de- 
scribe, or  I  could  never  have  gained 
this  victory  over  my  selfishness. 
Oome,  sir,  be  frank  enough  to  own, 
that  where  a  man  combats  himself 
he  asserts  his  identity.  Hiure  will 
go  out  and  give  that  as  his  own," 
muttered  he;  and  as  he  smiled, 
be  lay  back,  his  breathing  grew 
heavier  and  longer,  and  he  sank 
into  a  quiet  sleep. 


OHAPTBB  XXnX. — SOMB  OOHJUGAX  OOUBTESIBS. 


"  You  have  not  told  me  what  she 
wrote  to  you,  said  Sewell  to  his 
wife,  as  he  smoked  his  cigar  at  one 
side  of  the  fire,  while  she  read  a 
novel  at  the  other.  It  was  to  be 
their  last  evening  at  "  The  Nest ; " 
on  the  morrow  they  were  to  leave  it 
tor  the  Priory.  "  Were  there  any 
secrets  in  it,  or  were  there  allusions 
that  I  ought  not  to  see?  " 


*'  Not  that  I  remember,"  said  she, 
carelessly. 

"What  about  our  coming?  Does 
the  old  man  seem  to  wish  for  it? — 
bow  does  she  herself  take  it  ? " 

"She  says  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, beyond  her  regret  at  not  being 
there  to  meet  us." 

"  And  why  can't  she  ?  where  will 
she  be  ? " 
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"  At  sea,  probably,  by  that  time, 
Slie  goes  oif  to  Sardinia  to  her 
brother.  " 

"  What  I  do  you  mean  to  that 
fellow  who  is  living  with  Foss- 
brooke  f  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
this  before  ?  '* 

"^  I  don*t  think  I  remembered  it, 
or,  if  I  did,  it's  possible  I  thought 
it  could  not  have  much  interest  for 
yon. " 

*' Indeed,  madam  1  do  you  ima- 
gine that  the  only  things  I  care  for 
are  the  movements  of  your  ad- 
mirers? Where's  this  letter?  I'd 
like  to  see  it.  " 

"  I  tore  it  up.  She  begged  me 
to  do  BO  wheu  I  had  read  it" 

'^How  honourable  1  I  declare 
yon  ladies  conduct  your  intercourse 
with  an  integrity  that  would  be 
positively  charmiug  to  think  of, 
if  only  your  male  friends  were  ad- 
mitted to  any  share  of  the  fair 
dealing.  Tell  me  so  much  as  you 
can  remember  of  this  letter." 

''She  spoke  of  her  brother  hav- 
ifig  had  a  fever,  and  being  now 
better,  but  so  weak  and  reduced  as 
to  require  great  care  and  attention, 
and  obliged  to  remove  for  change  of 
air  to  a  small  island  ofif  the  coast." 

^^And  Fossbrooke  —  does  she 
mention  him  f  " 

^^Only  that  he  is  not  with  her 
brother,  except  occasionally :  his 
business  detams  him  near  Oag- 
liari." 

"  I  hope  it  may  continue  to  detain 
him  there  t  Has  this  young  woman 
gone  off  all  alone  on  this  journey?  " 

^She  has  taken  no  maid.  She 
said  it  might  prove  inconvenient 
to  her  brother ;  and  has  only  an 
old  family  servant  she  calls  Nicho- 
las with  her." 

**  So,  then,  we  have  the  house  to 
ourselves,  so  far.  She'll  not  be  in 
a  hurry  back,  I  take  it.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  the  life  she 
led  with  her  grandfather." 

'^She  seems  sorry  to  part  with 
him,  and  recurs  three  or  four  times 
to  his  kindness  and  affection." 

^  His  kindness  and  affection  t 
His  vanity  and  self-love  are  nearer 


the  mark.  I  thought  I  had  seen 
something  of  conceit  and  affectation, 
but  that  old  'fellow  leaves  every- 
thing in  that  line  miles  behind. 
He  is,  without  exception,  the  great- 
est bore  and  the  most  insupport- 
able bully  I  ever  encountered."   . 

"  Lucy  liked  him." 

"  She  did  not — she  could  not. 
It  suits  you  women  to  say  these 
things,  because  you  cultivate  hy- 
pocrisy so  carefully  that  you  carry 
on  the  game  with  each  other  I  How 
could  any  one,  let  her  be  ever  so 
abject,  like  that  incessant  homage 
this  old  man  exacted — ^to  be  obliged 
to  be  alive  to  his  vapid  jokes  and- 
his  dreary  stories — to  his  twaddling 
reminiscences  of  college  success,  or 
House  of  Commons — ^Irish  House 
too — ^triumphs  ?  Do  you  think  if  I 
wasn't  a  beggar  I'd  ^o  and  submit 
myself  to  such  a  discipline  ?  " 

To  this  she  made  no  reply,  and 
for  a  while  there  was  a  silence  in 
the  room.  At  last  he  s^d,  ^^Tou^ll 
have  to  take  up  that  line  of  charac- 
ter th&t  she  acted.  You'll  have  to 
'  swing  the  incense'  now.  Fll  be 
shot  if /do."    . 

She  gave  no  answer,  and  he  went 
on — "  You'll  have  to  train  the 
brats  too  to  salute  him,  and  kiss 
his  hand,  and  call  him — ^what  are 
they  to  call  him — grandpapa  ?  Tes, 
they  must  say  grandpapa.  How  I 
wish  I  had  not  sent  in  my  papers  I 
If  I  had  ozily  imagined  I  could 
have  planted  you  all  here,  I  could 
have  gone  back  to  my  regiment  and 
served  out  my  time." 

'*It  might  have  been  better," 
said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Of  course  it  would  have  been 
better;  each  of  us  would  have 
been  free,  and  there  are  few  people, 
be  it  .said,  take  more  out  of  their 
freedom — eh,  madam  ? " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  care- 
lessly, but  a  slight-,  a  very  slight, 
flush  coloured  her  cheek. 

"  By  the  way,  now  we're  on  that 
subject,  have  you  answered  Lady 
Trafford's  letter  ?  " 

*^  Yes,"  said  she ;  and  now  her 
oheek  grew  crimson. 
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*'  And  what  aDswer  did  jon 
Bend?" 

"  I  sent  back  everything." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  —  your 
rings  and  trinkets — the  bracelet 
with  the  hair — mine,  of  course^it 
oonld  be  po  one^s  bnt  mine." 

"  All,  everything,"  said  she,  with 
agnlp. 

*^  I  most  read  the  old  woman's 
letter  over  again.  Yon  haven't 
bnmed^Aaf,  I  hope?" 

"  No  ;  it's  np-stairs  in  my  writ- 
ing-desk." 

*^  I  declare,"  said  he,  rising  and 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
"yon  women,  and  especially  fine 
ladies,  say  things  to  each  other 
that  men  never  wonld  dare  to  ntter 
to  other  men.  That  old  dame,  for 
instance,  charged  yon  with  what 
we  male  creatures  have  no  equiva- 
lent for — dieating  at  play  would 
be  mild  in  comparison." 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  escaped 
scot-free,"  said  she,  with  an  intense 
bitterness,  though  her  tone  wad 
studiously  subdued  and  low. 

"No,"  said  he,  with  a  jeering 
laugh.  "  I  figured  as  the  accessory 
or  accomplice,  or  whatever  the  law 
calls  it.  I  was  what  polite  French 
ladies  call  le  mari  complaisant — a 
part  I  am^  so  perfect  in,  madam, 
that  I  almost  think  I  ought  to  play 
it  for'  *  my  Benefit.'  What  do  you 
say?" 

''  Oh,  sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pass 
an  opinion  on  your  abilities." 

"  I  have  less  bashfulness,"  said 
he,  fiercely.  **  111  venture  to  say  a 
word  on  yours,  I've  told  you  scores 
of  times — I  told  you  in  India,  I 
told  you  at  the  Oape,  I  told  you 
when  we  were  quarantined  at 
Trieste,  and  I  tell  you  now — ^that 
you  never  really  captivated  any  man 
much  under  seventy.  When  they 
are  tottering  on  to  the  grave,  bald, 
blear-eyed,  and  deaf,  you  are  per- 
fectly irresistible;  and  I  wish — 
really  I  say  it  in  all  good  faith — 
you  would  limit  the  sphere  of  your 
fascinations  to  such  very  frail 
humanities.  Trafford  only  became 
spoony   after  that    smash    on  the 


skull ;  as  he  grew  better,  he  threw 
off  his  delusions— didn't  he  ? " 

"  So  he  told  me,"  said  she,  with 
perfect  calm. 

"  By  Jove  I  that  was  a  great 
fluke  of  mine,"  cried  he  aloud. 
"TMt  was  a  hazard  I  never  so 
much  as  tried.  So  that  this  fellow 
had  made  some  sort  of  a  declaration 
to  you?" 

"  I  never  said  so." 

"  What  was  it  then  that  yon  did 
say,  madam  ?  let  us  understand 
each  other  clearly." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  need  no  ex- 
planations for  that,"  said  she,  ris- 
ing, and  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  I  want  to  hear  about  this  be- 
fore you  go,"  said  he,  standing  be- 
tween her  and  the  door. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  pretend 
jealousy,  are  you  ?  "  said  she,  with 
an  easy  laugh. 

"  I  should  think  not,  "  said  he, 
insolently.  "  That  is  about  one  of 
the  last  cares  will  ever  rob  me  of 
my  rest  at  night  Fd  like  to  know, 
however,  what  pretext  I  have  to 
send  a  ball  through  your  yooog 
friend." 

*t  Oh,  as  to  that  peril,  it  will  not 
rob  me  of  a  night's  rest !  "  said  she, 
with  such  a  look  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt as  seemed  actually  to  sicken 
him,  for  he  staggered  back  as  though 
about  to  fall,  and  she  passed  out  ere 
he  could  recover  himself. 

"It  is  to  be  no  (quarter  between 
us  then !  WeU,  be  it  so,"  cried  he, 
as  he  sank  heavily  into  a  seat, 
"  She's  playing  a  bold  game  when 
she  goes  thus  far."  He  leaned  his 
head  on  the  table,  and  sat  thus  so 
long  that  he  appeared  to  have  fallen 
asleep ;  indeed,  the  servant  who 
came  to  tell  him  that  tea  was  served 
feared  to  disturb  him,  and  retired 
without  speaking.  Far  from  sleep- 
ing, however,  his  head  was  racked 
with  a  maddening  pain,  and  he  kept 
on  muttering  to  himself,  "  This 
is  the  second  time — the  second 
time  she  has  taunted  me  with 
cowardice.  Let  her  beware  I  Is 
there  no  one  will  warn  her  against 
what  she  is  doing  ?  " 
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'^Miflsis  .says,  please,  sir,  wonH 
you  have  a  cap  of  tea? "  said  the 
maid  timidly  at  the  door. 

"No;  ril  not  take  any." 

"Missis  says  too,  dr,  that  Hiss 
Gary  is  tnk  poorly,  and  has  a 
shiyerin'  over  her,  and  a  bad  head- 
ache,  and  she  hopes  you'll  send  in 
for  Dr.  Tobin." 

"Is  she  in  bed?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  please." 

"  I'll  go  np  and  see  her ; "  and 
with  this  he  arose  and  passed  np 
the  little  stair  that  led  to  the 
nursery.  In  one  bed  a  little  dark- 
haired  girl  of  about  three  years  old 
lay  fast  asleep;  in  the  adjoining 
bed  a  bright  blue-eyed  child  of  two 
years  or  less  lay  wide  awake,  her 
cheekfi  crimson,  and  the  expression 
of  her  features  anxious  and  excited. 
Her  mother  was  bathing  her  tem- 
ples with  cold  water  as  Bewell 
entered,  and  was  talking  in  a  voice 
of  kind  and  gentle  meaning  to  the 
child. 

"That  stupid  woman  of  yours 
said  it  was  Gary,"  said  Sewell 
pettishly,  as  he  gazed  at  the  little 
girl. 

"I  told  her  it  .was  Blanche;  she 
has  been  heavy  all  day,  and  eaten 
nothing.  No,  pet — ^no,  darling," 
said  she,  stooping  over  the  sick 
child,  "pa  is  not  angry,  he  is  only 
sorrv  that  little  Blanche  is  ill." 

"1    suppose   you'd   better    have 


Tobin  to  see  her,"  said  he,  coldly. 
"  I'll  tell  George  to  take  the  tax- 
cart  and  fetch  him  out.  It's  well 
it  wasn't  Gary,"  muttered  he,  as  he 
sauntered  out  of  the  room.  His 
wife's  eyes  followed  him  as  he 
went,  and  never  did  a  human  face 
exhibit  a  stronger  show  of  re- 
pressed passion  than  hers,  as,  witii 
closely-compressed  lips  and  starinff 
eyes,  she  watched  him  as  he  passed 
out. 

^Tbe  fool  frightened  me  —  she 
said  it  was  Gary,"  were  the  words 
he  continued  to  mutter  as  he  went 
down  the  stairs. 

Tobin  arrived  in  due  time, 'and 
pronounced  the  case  not  serious — 
a  mere  feverish  attack  that  only 
required  a  day  or  two  of  care  and 
treatment. 

"Have  you  seen  Golonel  Se- 
well?" said  Mrs.  Bewell,  as  she 
accompanied  the  doctor  down- 
stairs. 

"  Yes ;  I  told  him  just  what  I've 
said  to  you." 

"And  what  reply  did  he  make?  " 

'<He  said,  'All  riffhtl  I  have 
business  in  town,  and  must  start 
to-morrow.  My  wife  and  the 
chicks  can  follow  by  the  end  of 
the  week.' " 

"  It's  so  like  him  I — so  like  him  I  " 
said  sbe,  as  though  the  pent-up 
passion  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained. 


CHAFTSB  XL. — UR,  BALFOTTB'S  OFVIOB. 


On  arriving  in  Dublin  Sewell 
repaired  at  once  to  Balfour's  office 
in  the  Oastle-yard;  he  wanted  to 
"hear  the  news,"  and  it  was  here 
that  every  one  went  who  wanted 
to  "  hear  the  news."  There  are  in 
all  mtie0,^but  more  especially  in 
cities  of  the  second  order,  certain 
haunts  where  the  men  about  town 
repair;  where,  like  the  changing- 
hooses  of  bankers,  people  exchange 
thmr  ^  credits  " — ^take  up  their  own 
notes,  and  give  up  those  of  their 
nei^bours. 

Sewell  arrived  before  the  usual 


\ 


time  when  people  dropped  in,, and 
found  Balfour  alone  and  at  break- 
fast. The  Under-Secretary's  man- 
ner was  dry,  so  much  Sewell  saw 
as  he  entered ;  he  met  him  as  ^ 
Uiough  he  had  seen  him  the  day ' 
before,  and  this,  when  men  have 
not  seen  each  other  for  some  time, 
has  a  certain  fflsnifioanoe.  Nor 
did  he  ask  when  he  had  come  up, 
nor  in  any  way  recognise  that  his 
appearance  was  matter  of  surprise 
or  pleasure. 

"Well,  what's  going  on  here?" 
said   Sewell,   as  he  flung  himself 
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into  an  easy-chair,  and  tnmed  to- 
wards the  fire.      "  Anything  new  ?  " 

"Nothing  particular.  I  don't 
suppose  you  care*  for  the  Cattle 
Show,  or  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy?" 

**  Not  much — ^at  least  I  can  post- 

g>ne  my  inquiries  about  them, 
ow  about  my  place  here?  are 
you  going  to  give  me  trouble  about 
it?" 

"  Your  place — ^your  place  ? "  mut- 
tered the  oUier  once  or  twice ;  and 
then,  standing  up  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  and  his  skirts  over  his 
arms,  he  went  on.  "Do  you 
wailt  to  hear  the  truth  about  this 
affair?  or  are  we  only  to  go  on 
sparring  with  the  gloves — eh? " 

"  The  truth,  of  course,  if  such  a 
novel  proceeding  should  not  be 
too  much  of  a  shock  to  you." 

"  No,  I  suspect  not.  I  do  a  little 
of  everything  every  day  just  to 
keep  my  hand  in." 

"  Well,  go  on  now — out  with  this 
truth." 

"Well,  the  truth'  is — I  am  now 
speaking  confidentially — if  I  wore 
you  I'd  not  press  my  claim  to 
that  appointment  —  do  you  per- 
ceive?" 

"I  do  not;  but  perhaps  I  may 
when  you  have  explained  yourself 
a  little  more  fully." 

"  And,"  continued  he  in  the  same 
tone,  and  as  though  no  interruption 
had  occurred,  "that's  the  opinion 
of  Halkett,  and  Doyle,  and  Jocelyn, 
and  the  rest." 

"Confidentially,  of  course,"  said 
Sew  ell,  with  a  sneer  so  slight  as 
not  to  be  detected. 

"I  may  say  confidentially,  be- 
cause it  was  at  dinner  we  talked  it 
over,  and.  we  were  only  the  house- 
hold— no  guests  but  Byam  Herries 
and  Barrington." 

"  And  you  all  agreed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  was  not  a  dissentient 
voice  but  Jocelyn's,  who  said,  if  he 
were  in  your  place,  he'd  insist  on 
having  all  the  papers  and  letters 
given  up  to  him.  His  view  is  this. 
*•  What  security  have  I  that  the  same 
charges  are  not  to  be  renewed  again 


and  again?  I  submit  now,  but  am 
I  always  to  submit?  Are  my  In- 
dian'— (what  shall  I  call  them?  1 
forget  what  he  called  them ;  I  be- 
lieve it  was  escapades) — *my  lodian 
escapades  to  declare  me  unfit  to 
hold  anything  under  the  Crown?' 
He  said  a  good  deal  in  that  strain, 
but  we  did  not  see  it.  It  was 
hard,  to  be  sure,  but  we  did 
not  see  it.  As  Halkett  said, 
'Sewell  has  had  his  innings  al- 
ready in  India.  If,  with  a  prettj 
wife  and  a  neat  turn  for  billiards, 
he  did  not  lay  by  enough  to  make 
his  declining  years  comfortable,  ] 
must  say  that  he  was  not  provident 
Doyle,  however,  remarkea  that  aftei 
that  afijEur  with  Loftus  up  at  Agra— 
wasn't  it  Agra? " — Sewell  nodded— 
"it  wasn't  so  easy  for  you  to  gel 
along  as  many  might  think,  and  thai 
you  were  a  devilish  clever  feUow  tc 
do  what  you  had  done.  Doyle  likes 
you,  I  think."  Sewell  nodded 
again,  and,  after  a  slight  paose^ 
Balfour  proceeded — "And  it  wa* 
Doyle,  too,  said,  'Why  not  try  for 
something  in  the  colonies?  There 
are  lots  of  places  a  man  can  go  and 
nothing  be  ever  heard  of  him.  If 
I  was  Sewell,  I'd  say.  Make  me  a 
barrackmaster  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  a  consul  in  the  Carac- 
cas.' 

"  They  all  concurred  in  one  thing, 
that  you  never  did  so  weak  a  thing 
in  your  whole  life  as  to  have  any 
dealings  with  Trafford.  It  was  his 
mother  went  to  the  Duke — ay,  in- 
to the  private  ofiice  at  the  Horse 
Guards — and  got  Clifford's  appoint- 
ment cancelled,  just  for  a  miserable 
five  hundred  pounda  Jack  won  of 
the  elder  brother,  —  that  felloe 
who  died  last  year  at  Madeira 
She's  the  most  dangerous  woman 
in  Europe.  She  does  ndl  care  what 
she  says,  nor  to  whom  she  says  it. 
She'd  go  up  to  the  Queen  at  2 
drawing-room  and  m^e  a  com- 
plaint as  soon  as  she'd  speak  to  yon 
or  me.  As  it  is,  she  told  their  Ex- 
cellencies here  all  that  went  on  io 
your  house,  and  I  suppose  scores  of 
things  that  did  not  go  on  either, 
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and  said,  'And  are  yoa  going  to 
permit  this  man  to  be'-— «be  did 
not  remember  what,  bnt  she  said 
*  a  high  official  nnder  the  Crown — 
and  are  yon  going  to  receive  his 
wi£d  amongst  yonr  intimates?' 
What  a  woman  she  IbI  To  hear 
her  you'd  think  her  *dear  chUd,' 
instead  of  being  a  strapping  fellow 
of  six  feet  two,  was  a  brat  in 
knickerbockers,  with  a  hat  and 
feather.  The  fellow  himself  mnst 
be  a  consummate  mnff  to  be  bullied 
by  her;  but  then  the  estate  is 
not  entailed,  they  say,  and  there's 
a  younger  brother  may  come  into 
it  all.  His  chances  look  well  jnst 
now,  for  Lionel  has  got  a  relapse, 
and  the  doctors  think  very  ill  of 
him." 

''  I  had  not  heard  that,"  said  Se- 
well,  calmly. 

'*Oh,  he  was  getting  on  most 
favourably — was  able  to  sit  up  at 
the  window,  and  move  a  little  about 
the  room  —  when,  one  morning 
Lady  Trafbrd  had  driven  over  to 
the  Lodge  to  luncheon,  he  stepped 
down  stairs,  in  his  dressing-gown 
as  he  was,  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
off  into  the  country.  All  the  cab- 
man could  tell  was  that  he  ordered 
him  to  take  the  road  to  Rathfam- 
ham,  and  swd,  *I'll  tell  you  by-and- 
by  where  to ;'  and  at  last  he  said, 
^  Where  does  Sir  William  Lendrick 
live?'  and  though  the  man  knew 
the  Priory,  he  had  taken  a  wrong 
turn  and  got  down  to  ask  the 
road.  Just  at  this  moment  a  car- 
riage drove  by  with  two  greys  and  a 
po&lion.  A  young  lady  was  in- 
side with  an  elderly  gentleman,  and 
the  moment  Trafford  saw  her  he 
cried  out,  *  There  she  is — that  is 
she ! '  As  hard  as  they  could  they 
hastened  after;  but  they  smashed 
a  trace,  and  lost  several  minutes  in 
repairing  it^  and  as  many  more  in 
finding  out  which  way  the  carriage 
had  tdcen.  It  was  to  Kingstown, 
and,  as  the  cabman  suspected,  to 
catch  the  packet  for  Holyhead ;  for 
jnst  as  they  drove  up,  the  steamer 
edged  away  f^om-  the  pier,  and 
the  carriage  with  the  greys  drove  off 


with  only  the  old  man.  Trafford 
fell  back  in  a  faint,  and  appeared  to 
have  continued  so,  for  when  they 
took  him  out  of  the  cab  at  Bilton's 
he  was  insensible. 

"  Beattie  says  he'll  come  through 
it,,  but  Maclin  thinks  he'll  never  be 
the  same  man  again;  he'll  haye  a 
hardening  or  a  softening — ^which  is 
it? — of  the  brain,  and  that  he'll  be 
fit  for  nothing." 

^^But  a  place  in  the  viceregal 
household,  perhaps.  I  don't  ima- 
gine you  want  gold-medallists  for 
your  gentlemen-in-waiting?  " 

"  We  have  some  monstrous  clever 
fellows,  let  me  tell  you.  Hidkett 
made  a  famous  examination  at  Sand- 
hurst-, and  Jocelyn  wrote  that  article 
in  BeW%  Life,  <  The  Badger  Drawn  at 
last.'" 

"  To  come  back  to  where  we  were, 
how  are  you  to  square  matters  with 
the  Chief  Baron  ?  Are  you  going  to 
law  with  him  about  this  appoint- 
ment, or  are  you  about  to  say  that  / 
am  the  objection  ?  Let  me  have  a 
definite  answer  to  this  question." 

"  We  have  not  fully  decided ;  we 
think  of  doing  either;  and  we  some- 
times incline  to  do  both.  At  all 
events,  you  are  not  to  have  it ;  that's 
the  only  thing  certain." 

**  Have  you  got  a  cigar?  No,  not 
these  things ;  I  mean  something  that 
can  be  smoked?" 

"Try  this,"  said  Balfour,  offering 
his  case. 

"  They're  the  same  as  those  on  the 
chimney.  I  must  say,  Balfour,  the 
traditional  hospitalities  of  the  Castle 
are  suffering  in  their  present  hands. 
When  I  dined  here  the  last  time  I 
was  in  town  they  gave  me  two 
glasses  of  bad  sherry  and  one  glass  of 
a  corked  Gladstone ;  and  I  came  to 
dinner  that  day  id^er  reading  in  Bar- 
rington  all  about  the  glorious  festivi- 
ties of  the  Irish  Court  in  the 
olden  days  of  Bichmond  and  Bed- 
ford." 

"  Lady  Trafford  insists  that  your 
names — ^your  wife's  as  well  as  your 
own— a^re  to  be  scratched  from  the 
dinner-list.  Sir  Hugh  has  three 
votes  in  the  House,  and  she  bullies 
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ns  to  some  purpose,  I  oan  tell  yon. 
I  oan't  thiak  how  yon  coald  nave 
made  this  woman  so  mnoh  yoar 
enemy.  It  is  not  dislike— it  is 
hatred." 

"  Bad  Inok,  I  suppose,"  said  Se- 
well,  carelessly. 

^^She  seems  so  inveterate,  too; 
she'll  not  give  you  up  very  pro- 
bably^' 

"  Women  generally  don't  weary  in 
this  sort  of  pursuit." 

*'  Oouldn't  you  come  to  some  kind 
of  terms  ?  Couldn't  you  contrive  to 
let  her  know  that  you  have  no  de- 
signs on  her  boy?  You've  won 
money  of  him,  haven't  you?  " 

^^  I  have  some  bills  of  his— not  for 
a  very  large  amount,  though;  you 
phall  have  th^m  a  bargain." 

"  I  seldom  speculate,"  was  the  dry 
rejoinder. 

^*  You  are  right;  nor  is  this  the 
case  to  tempt  you." 

"  They'll  be  paid,  I  take  it  ?  " 

"  Paid  I  I'll  swear  they  shall ! " 
said  Sewell,  fiercely.  "  I'll  stand  a 
deal  of  humbug  about  dinner  invita- 
tions, and  cold  salutations,  and 
suchlike;  but  none,  sir,  not  one, 
about  what  touches  a  material  in- 
terest." 

"  It's  not  worth  being  angry 
about,"  said  Balfonr,  who  was  real- 
ly glad  to  see  the  other's  impertur- 
bability give  way. 

"I'm  not  angry.    I  was  only  a 


little  impatient,  as  a  man  may  be 
when  he  hears  a  fellow  utter  a  trn- 
ism  as  a  measure  of  encouragement 
Tell  your  friends — I  suppose  I  must 
call  them  your  friends-— that  they 
mike  an  egregious  mistake  when 
they  push  a  man  like  me  to  ^e  wall. 
It  is  intelligible  enough  in  a  woman 
to  do  it ;  women  don't  measure  their 
malignity,  nor  their  means  of  grati> 
fying  it;  but  men  ought  to  know 
better." 

''  I  incline  to  think  I'll  tell  my 
'friends'  nothing  whatever  on  the 
subject." 

"That's  as  you  please;  but  re- 
member this — if  the  day  shoald 
come  that  I  need  any  of  these  details 
you  have  given  me  this  morning,  Vl\ 
quote  them,  and  you  too,  as  their 
author;  and  if  I  bring  an  old  house 
about  your  ears,  look  out  sharp  for  a 
falline  chimney-pot  I 

"  Yon  gave  me  a  piece  of  advice  a 
while  ago,"  continued  he,  as  he  pat 
on  his  hat  before  the  glass^  and  ar- 
ranged his  necktie.  '^  Let  me  repay 
you  with  two,  which  you  will  find 
useful  in  their  several  ways :  Don't 
show  your  hand  when  you  play  with 
as  shrewd  men  as  myself;  and, 
Don't  offer  a  friend  such  execrable 
tobacco  as  that  on  the  chimney;" 
and  with  this  he  liodded  and  stroUed 
out,  humming  an  air  as  he  crossed 
the  Castle-yard  and  entered  the 
city. 
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HKHOIBS  Of  THB   CONFEDERATE   WAR   fOR   INDEPENDENCE,  BT  HSROS   YON 
BORGEE,   OmEF   Of   STAf V  TO  GENERAL   J.   E.    B.  STUART. 

PAST  yn. 


BOMBABDMSNT  OF  FSBDEBICK8B17BO. 


11^  December. — ^I  bad  enjoyed 
bat  a  few  minutcB  of  repose,  enyel- 
oped  in  my  warm  blankets,  wben  I 
was  waked  from  sleep  bj  a  doll, 
heavy  noise,  wbicb,  in  the  earliest 
moments  of  conscionsness,  I  believ- 
ed to  have  been  prodooed  by  the 
tbaw^ing  and  sliding  down  of  the 
800W  that  had  aocnmnlated  on  the 
top  of  my  tent.  I  was  quickly  nn- 
deoeived,  however,  by  my  negro 
servant  Henry,  who,  appearing  at 
mj  tent  door,  informed  me  in  a 
single  abmpt  sentence  of  the  true 
ooDdition  of  ajSairs.  "  Major,^'  said 
Henry,  ^^de  Yankees  is  shelling 
Fredericksburg.  I  done  saddled 
your  horse,  and  de  General  is  ready 
for  to  start."  This  intelligenco 
brought  me  in  an  instant  to  my 
feet  Inserting  my  legs  into  my 
hnge  cavalry  boots,  I  soon  emerged 
from  the  tent,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  galloped  off  with  the  General  and 
the  other  members  of  the  staff  in 
fall  haste  for  the  front 

For  the  reader's  better  compre- 
hension of  the  events  I  am  about 
to  narrate,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  position  of  the  two 
hostfle  armies,  and  the  ground  on 
which  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  of  the  present  century  was 
to  be  fought. 

The  little  valley  in  which  Frede- 
ricksburg is  situated  is  enclosed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock 
by  a  range  of  hills,  which,  directly 
opposite  the  town,  are  known  as 
*^]i£arye's  Heights,"  and  approach 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  river,  and 
which,  receding  frem  it  afterwards 
in  a  semicircular  or  crescent-like 
sweep  of  five  miles,  to  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  the  stream, 
agun  trend  towards  it  near  Hamil- 
ton's Grossing,  at  which  point  the 
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interval  between  them  may  be  one 
mile  and  a  half.  Most  of  these  hills 
are  covered  with  a  thick  copse  of 
oak,  and  only  in  front  of  the  town 
are  they  quite  bare  of  trees.  The 
ground  towards  the  Rappahannock 
^is  open  and  flat,  and  is  intersected 
only  by  some  small  streams — such 
as  the  Hazel  and  Deep  Run — ^anJ 
broken  immediately  upon  the  river 
by  several  laree  and  ^eep  ravines,^ 
which  affordea  serviceable  shelter' 
to  the  Federal  troops  in  their  re- 
treat under  the  fire  of  our  artillery. 
This  valley  is  cut  nearly  in  half  by 
the  railway  from  Hamilton's  Gross- 
ing to  Fredericksburg,  the  high  em- 
bankment of  which  was  used  by  a 
portion  of  Jackson's  troops  as  a 
breastwork.  Nearly  parallel  with 
the  railway^  runs  the  county  turn- 
pike road,  which,  at  a  distance  of 
four  miles  from  Fredericksburg, 
branches  off^  leading  on  the  right 
to  Hamilton's  Grossing,  where  it 
crosses  the  railway,  thus  giving  the 
name  to  the  station,  and  on  the  left 
to  Port  Royal,  where  it  strikes  the 
Rappahannock.  The  turnpike  road 
from  Fredericksburg  to  the  fork 
just  mentioned,  being  carried  for 
a  considerable  distance  through 
deep  cuts,  formed  a  formidable  de- 
fensive work  for  the  Federals.  On 
this  semicircle  of  hills,  the  relative 
position  of  which  to  the  river,  the 
railway,  the  turnpike,  and  the  town 
I  have  endeavoured  to  render  intel- 
ligible, our  army,  numbering  in  all 
about  80,000  men,  was  posted  in 
order  of  battle  behind  a  continuous 
line  of  intrenchments,  concealed 
from  tiie  enemy's  view  by  the  thick 
underwood,  which,  except  in  a  few 
small  spaces,  covers  the  ridge  abun-* 
dantly.  Longstreet's  corps  formed 
the  left,  Jackson's  the  right,  of  our 
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lines.  Oar  extreme  left,  constitat- 
iog  Anderson^s  division,  rested  on 
a  broad  swampy  ditch,  which  about 
two  miles  above  Fredericksburg 
makes  up  from  the  Rappahannock ; 
then  came  Ransom^s  and  M^Laws's 
divisions,  the  right  wing  of  the 
^  latter  extending  across  the  Telegraph 
Road,  there  joining  Pickett^s  troops ; 
and  further  on  Hood's  division, 
which  occupied  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  centre  of  our  whole  line  of  bat- 
tle, at  a  point  where  the  bills  open 
into  a  small  valley  for  the  passage 
of  the  creek,  Deep  Run;  yet  fur- 
ther on  came  Early's  division  of 
Jackson's  corps.  The  extreme  right 
was  composed  of  A.  P.  Hill's  divi- 
sion, homing  in  reserve  the  troops 
of  Taliaferro^  The  splendid  divi- 
sion of  D.  H.  Hill,  having  been 
kept  back  by  some  demonstrations 
of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of 
Port  Royal,  did  not  join  us  until 
the  evening  of  the  battle,  the  18th, 
when  it  took  its  place  on  the  ex- 
treme right.  The  cavalry,  with  the 
exception  of  Hampton's  brigade, 
which  was  operating  on  the  upper 
Rappahannock,  and  our  horse-artil- 
lery, under  Pelham,  occupied  the 
road  leading  from  Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing to  Port  Royal,  our  right  extend- 
ing to  Massaponax  Creek,  and 
onr  line  of  battle  thus  stood  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  Uie 
main  army.  The  bulk  of  the  artil- 
lery, numbering  about  250  pieces, 
was  well  posted  all  along  the  lines, 
but  was  principally  concentrated 
into  largo  batteries,  on  the  extreme 
right,  under  Colonel  Lindsay 
Walker,'  in  the  centre  under  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  and  on  the  left  op- 
posite Fredericksburg,  on  Marye's 
Heights,  under  Colonel  Walton. 
The  Rappahannock  is  closely  lined 
on  its  northern  bank  by  a  range  of 
oommanding  hills,  on  which  the 
hostile  artillery,  consisting  of  more 
than  800  pieces,  some  of  them  of 
heavier  calibre  than  had  ever  before 
been  employed  in  the  field,  were 
advantageously  posted.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  especially  tiiose  on 
the  Stafford  Heights,  bore  immedi- 


ately on  the  town,  but  nearly  all 
were  in  a  position  to  sweep  the 
plains  on  our  side  of  the  river. 
The  entire  strength  of  the  Federal 
army  in  the  battle  amounted  to  not 
less  than  160,000  men. 

Reaching  our  lines,  we  found 
General  Lee  on  an  eminence  which, 
rising  considerably  above  the  other 
heights,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  Telegraph  Road,  afforded 
a  view  over  nearly  the  whole  plain 
before  him,  and  gave  our  great 
commander  the  opportunity  of 
watching  closely  the  operations  of 
the  enemy,  and  controlling  the 
movements  of  his  own  army  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  This  hill  hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  General  Lee 
during  the  entire  progress  of  the 
battle,  received  his  name,  and  to  all 
future  generations  of  Southerners 
it  will  be  known  as  the  spot  from 
which  their  gallant  forefathers  were 
led  on  to  victory.  Longstreet  and 
several  other  generals  were  also 
assembled  here,  looking  anxiously 
towards  Fredericksburg,  as  yet  con- 
cealed from  their  sight  by  a  dense 
fog  which  hung  heavily  over  the 
little  valley.  Information  had  been 
received  here  that  under  cover  of 
the  fog  the  enemy  had  endeavoured 
to  lay  his  pontoon  bridges  across 
the  river,  but  that,  by  the  accurate 
and  effective  fire  of  Barksdale's 
Mississippi  brigade,  the  Federal  en- 
gineers and  worldng  parties  bad 
been  driven  off  with  heavy  loss,  and 
all  their  efforts  had  been  so  fu  un- 
successful. The  cannonade  which 
had  so  rudely  roused  us  from  our 
slumbers  had  been  nothing  more 
than  an  artillery  duel  between  some 
of  the  Federal  batteries  and  a  like 
number  of  our  own,  and  had  now 
ceased  altogether;  and  the  quiet  of 
the  morning  was  disturbed  only  bj 
the  repeated  cracks  of  Barksdale's 
rifles  sounding  over  fix)m  the  river, 
from  which  we  knew  that  the  ene- 
my's bridge-building  was*  still  resist- 
ed with  spirit.  The  frequent  re- 
ports which  reached  us  nrom  that 
quarter  were  as  favourable  as  could 
be  desired — "All  right  I  the  enemy 
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hare  been  driven  back,  with  ssvere 
losa,  from  their  pontoons." 

So  several  honrs  passed  wearily 
away,  oppressing  every  one  of  us 
with  an  anticipation  of  the  sad 
spectacle  we  should  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  witness  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  town.  Already  the 
Telegraph  Road  leading  up  to  the 
heights  from  Fredericksburg  was 
thronged  with  a  coufased  mass  of 
fugitives,  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  had  not  been  willing  or  able 
to  leave  their  homesteads  before, 
bearing  with  them  such  of  their 
effects  as  they  could  bring  away,  and 
as  they  most  wished  to  save,  many 
of  which,  having  been  dropped  in 
the  haste  and  terror  of  their  exodus, 
marked  the  line  of  their  flight  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Ten 
o'clock  came,  and  the  hammers  of 
the  church-clocks  were  just  sound- 
ing the  last  peaceful  stroke  of  the 
hour,  when  suddenly,  at  the  signal 
of  a  single  cannon-shot,  more  than 
150  pieces  of  artillery,  including 
some  of  the  enemy's  most  ponder- 
ous guns,  opened  their  iron  mouths 
with  a  terriflc  roar,  and  hurled  a 
tempest  of  destruction  upon  the 
devoted  town.  The  air  shook,  and 
the  very  earth  beneath  our  feet 
trembled  at  this  deafening  cannon- 
ade, the  heaviest  that  had  ever  yet 
assailed  my  ears.  The  thick  fog  still 
prevented  ns  from  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory view  of  the  bombardment; 
but  the  howling  of  the  solid  shot,  the 
bursting  of  the  shells,  the  crashing 
of  the  missiles  through  the  thick 
walls,  and  the  duU  sound  of  falling 
hoases,  united  in  a  dismal  concert 
of  doom.  Very  soon  the  exact  site. 
of  the  unhappy  town  was  indicated, 
even  through  the  fog,  by  a  rising 
column  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  the 
flames  of  burning  buildings  broke 
out  of  the  dark  overhanging  canopy 
with  reddening  glare,  while  the 
bursting  bombs  flashed  athwart  the 
gloom  like  the  arrowy  lightning  in 
a  thunder-cloud.  Our  batteries  did 
not  respond  to  the  guns  of  the  ene- 
my with  a  single  shot.  It  was 
evident  enough  that  nothing  could 


be  done  to  save  the  place  from  the 
desolation  to  which  it  had  been  fore- 
consigned  by  the  wanton  barbarity 
of  the  Federal  commander.  The 
horrible  din  lasted  for  two  hours, 
and  was  succeeded  by  perfect  si- 
lence— ^the  silence  of  a  solitude. 
About  noon,  a  gentle  breeze,  spring- 
ing up  just  as  the  roar  of  the  latest 
g^ns  died  away,  lifted  the  veil 
which  had  mysteriously  ehrouded 
the  valley,  and  the  sun,  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  seemed  to  mock 
with  its  garish  splendour  the  smok- 
ing ruins  it  revealed.  Sad  indeed 
was  the  scene  that  preseuted  itself 
to  our  gaze,  and  to  the  eyes,  filled 
with  tears,  of  the  mournful  fugi- 
tives whose  once  happy  homes  lay 
before  them,  shattered  or  smoul-, 
dering,  and  every  he^rt  of  the 
thousands  of  brave  Confederate 
soldiers  who  witnessed  it  burned  for 
revenge. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we 
thought  with  great  anxiety  of  our 
Mississippi  brigade,  which  had  all 
the  time  been  exposed  to  this  feu 
d^enfer ;  but  the  sharp  crack  of  their 
rifles  soon  gave  us  the  gratifying 
assurance  that  these  gallant  fellows, 
unmindful  of  the  death  and  anguish 
which  shot  and  shell  had  been 
spreading  amid  their  ranks,  had 
firmly  maintained  their  ground, 
and  were  ready  to  meet  the  enemy's 
attack;  and  a  little  later  we  re- 
ceived the  satisfactory  report  that  a 
renewed  attempt  of  the  Federals  to 
force  the  building  of  their  bridges 
had  been  defeated.  But  General 
Lee  knew  very  well  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  river  by  the  Federal  army; 
and  having  entertained  from  the 
beginning  no  idea  of  seriously  con- 
testing this,  he  now  gave  orders  for 
Barksdale's  brigade  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  the  town,  and  to 
keep  up  only  a  feigned  resistance. 
Accordingly,  about  2  p.  m.,  Fred- 
ericksburg was  altogether  aban- 
doned by  our  men,  after  a  sanguin- 
ary fight  had  been  maintained  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  streets. 
During  the  rest  of  the   afternoon 
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and  evening,  the  pontoon  bridges 
baving  been  completed,  the  dense 
masses  of  tbe  Federal  army  com- 
menced to  move  over  to  our  side  of 
the  river. 

In  the  quietade  that  followed  tbe 
burlj-burly  of  tbe  day  we  exchanged 
felicitations  upon  tbe  great  blander 
of  the  Federal  commander  in  thns 
running  right  into  the  lion^s  mouth, 
and  preparing  to  attack  us  in  a 
position  of  our  own  choice,  where 
bis  defeat  was  wellnigb  certain — a 
lack  of  generalship  on  bia  part 
which  we  bad  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
for.  Even  tbe  face  of  our  great 
(ximmander  Lee,  which  rarely  un- 


derwent any  change  of  expression 
at  tbe  news  of  victory  or  disaster, 
seemed  to  be  lit  up  with  pleasure  at 
every  fresh  report  that  a  greater 
number  of  tbe  enemy  had  crossed  the 
river. 

With  the  gathering  darkness 
Stuart  returned  to  our  cavalry  head- 
quarters, attended  by  tbe  members 
of  his  stafi^  for  a  short  interim  of 
rest,  each  one  of  us  looking  forward 
with  good  confidence  and  certain 
hope,  in  common  with  our  whole 
army,  to  the  great  battle  which,  in 
all  human  probability,  would  be 
joined  at  an  early  hour  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 


EVENTS  PHEOEDINO  THE  BATTLE  OF  FBEDEBIOKSBUBa. 


I2th  December, — ^At  an  early  hour 
of  tbe  morning  we  were  again  as- 
sembled on  "Lee's  Hill,"  viewing 
cLe  plain  beneath  us,  from  which 
the  fogs  of  tbe  night  were  just  ris- 
mg,  and  where  the  rays  of  tbe 
newly-risen  sun  reveded  many 
thousands  of  Yankees  that  bad 
crossed  from  tbe  Stafford  side  of 
tbe  river  since  the  previous  after- 
noon. The  enemy  seemed  as  busy 
as  bees.  Long  trains  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  and  provision- 
waggons  were  to  be  seen  descend- 
ing tbe  heights  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  interminable  colamns  of  in- 
fantry, blue  in  colour,  and  blurred 
by  distance,  flowed  towards  us  like 
the  waves  of  a  steadily-advancing 
sea.  On  and  on  they  came,  with 
flash  of  bayonets  and  flutter  of 
fiftgs,  to  the  measure  of  military 
music,  each  note  of  which  was 
borne  to  us  by  tbe  morning  breeze, 
and  we  could  distinctly  observe 
them  deploy  into  line  of  battle. 
From  the  many  heavy  batteries 
over  the  river  rose,  from  time  to 
time,  little  white  pufls  of  smoke, 
and  the  deep,  dull  boom  of  the  big 
giins  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  angry  whirr  of  a  50 
or  100-pound  shdl,  which  falling, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  too 
abort,  did  littfe  or  no  damage.    Our 


artillery,  from  different^  points  along 
our  line,  occasionally  answered  the 
enemy's  guns  with  just  as  little 
effect,  and  our  confldeot  belief  that 
the  great  battle  would  be  fought  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  was  more 
and  more  weakened  as  the  day  wore 
on. 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  was  a3ked 
by  General  Stuart  to  accompany 
him  on  a  ride  along  onr  line  oif 
battle  to  tbe  extreme  right,  that 
we  might  look  after  our  horsemen, 
reconnoitre  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  ascertain  whether  the 
nature  of  the  ground  was  such  that  a 
charge  of  our  whole  cavalry  divi- 
sion during  the  impending  fight 
might  be  profitably  attempted.  It 
was  a  pleasure  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  pass  the  extended  lines  of 
our  soldiers,  who  were  lying  care- 
lessly behind  their  earthworks,  or 
actively  engaged  in  throwing  np 
new  ones — some  cooking,  others 
gaily  discussing  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  and  greeting  with  load 
cheers  of  derision  the  enormous 
shells,  which  they  called  "  Yankee 
flour-barrels,"  as  these  came  tum- 
bling into  the  woods  around  them, 
and  to  read  in  every  bronzed  &ce 
of  them  all  eagerness  for  the  con- 
flict, and  confidence  as  to  the  result 
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The  atmosphere  had  now  again  be- 
come obsoure,  and  the  fog  was  roll- 
ing up  from  the  low  swampy 
S'oimds  along  the  margin  of  Deep 
nn  Creek,  in  the  immediate  front 
of  Hood^s  and  Early^S/  divisions. 
Here  we  tamed  off  into  a  narrow 
bridle-path,  which  bore  away  some 
distance  from  our  lines,  but  wonld 
shorten  our  ride  by  nearly  a  mile. 
We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps 
in  a  carele^  trot,  when  suddenly 
a  long  line  of  horsemen  in  skir- 
mishing order  appeared  directly 
before  us  in  the  mist.  I  felt  very 
certain  they  were  Federal  horse- 
men, but  Staart  was  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  Yankees  would 
have  the  audacity  to  approach  our 
position  so  closely ;  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  them  wore  a  brown- 
ish dost-coloured  jacket  over  their 
uniforms,  he  set  them  down  as  a 
small  command  of  our  own  cavalry 
returning  from  a  reconnaissance. 
So  we  continued  upon  our  route 
yet  a  little  farther,  until  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty  yards  several 
carbine-shots,  whose  bullets  whis- 
tled around  our  heads,  taught  us 
very  plainly  with  whom  we  had  to 
deal.  At  the  same  moment  ten  or 
fifteen  of  the  dragoons  spurred  furi- 
ously towards  us,  demanding,  with 
loud  outcries,  our  surrender ;  hear- 
ing which,  we  galloped  in  some 
haste  back  to  our  lines,  where  our 
bold  pursuers  were  received  and 
put  to  flight  by  Early's  sharpshoot- 
ers. A  considerable  number  of  our 
infantry  skirmishers  now  moved 
forward  to  drive  the  dashing  cavalry- 
men off;  but  the  latter  held  their 
ground  gallantly,  and  kept  up  so^ 
annoying  a  fire  with  their  long-' 
range  carbines,  that  our  men  did 
not  obtain  any  advantage  over 
them,  while  Stnart  and  myself 
could  not  look  without  admiration 
upon  the  address  and  intrepidity 
our  enemies  displayed.  General 
Hood,  who  had  been  attracted  by 
the  noise  of  the  brisk  fusillade,  soon 
came  riding  up  to  us,  and,  seeing 
at  a  moment  what  was  going  on, 
said,  ^^This  will  never  do;  I  must 


send  up  some  of  my  Tezans,  who 
will  make  short  work  of  these  im- 
pudent Yankees.^*  One  of  Hood's 
adjutants  galloped  off  at  once  with 
an  order  fi*om  his  general,  and  soon 
a  select  number  of  these  dreaded 
marksmen,  crawling  along  the 
ground,  after  their  wild  Indian 
fashion,  advanced  upon  the  Federal 
dragoons,  who  had  no  idea  of  their 
approach  until  they  opened  fire  at 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  yards. 
In  a  few  seconds  several  men  and 
horses  had  been  killed,  and  the 
whole  Federal  line,  stampeded  by 
a  galling  fire  from  an  unseen  foe  in 
a  quarter  wholly  unexpected,  broke 
into  confused  and  rapid  flight. 

This  opened  the  way  for  us,  and 
we  continued  our  ride  without 
farther  interruption.  On  the  left 
wii?g  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  we 
had  to  pass  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
extending  in  a  triangular  shape 
about  six  or  eight  hundred  yards 
outside  of  our  lines,  with  a  base  of 
about  half  a  mile,  offering,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
enemy,  and  I  remarked  to  Stuart 
that  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  cut 
down.  He  did  not  regard  this  as 
necessary,  as  he  did  not  believe  that, 
under  the  sweeping  cross-fire  of  our 
artillery,  the  Federals  could  ever 
advance  so  far.  The  events  of  the 
following  day  proved,  however,  that 
I  had  been  right,  as,  under  cover  of 
this  identical  piece  of  wood,  a  hos- 
tile division  approached  so  rapidly 
and  unexpectedly  that  here  alone 
our  line  was  broken,  and  we  suf- 
fered severe  loss  before  the  enemy 
could  be  driven  back.  We  found 
our  horsemen  in  good  spirits,  and 
occupying  their  position  on  the 
Port  Royal  road,  where  the  right 
wing  was  engaged  in  a  lively  skir- 
mish with  a  body  of  Federal  ca- 
valry which  ended  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  latter.  Our  com- 
rades of  the  other  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice had  indulged  in  some  capti- 
ous criticism  of  the  cavalry  for  not 
having  given  the  decisive  finishing 
stroke  to  great  battles  by  grand 
and  overwhelming  charges,  as  this 
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had  been  done  in  the  times  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon 
—criticism  that  was  unwarranted 
and  unjust,  since  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  Virginia  did  not  favour 
the  operations  of  cavalry,  and  since 
the  great  improvement  in  firearms 
in  our  day  had  necessitated  a  very 
materia]  change  in  cavalry  tactics. 
Still  more  unkind  and  uncalled-for 
did  such  animadversions  appear 
when  it  was  considered  what  im- 
portant services  had  been  rendered 
by  the  cavalry — ^the  hard  fighting 
they  had  done,  the  wearisome 
marches  they  had  made,  the  fatigue 
and  cold  and  hunger  they  had 
cheerfully  endured.  Nevertheless 
General  Stuart  was  anxious,  with 
every  officer  and  private  under  his 
command,  to  show  that  we  were 
able  to  do  what  other  cavalry  had 
accomplished  before  us;  and  all 
burned  with  the  noble  ambition  of 
winning  an  enduring  fame  on  so 
grand  a  the-^tre,  with  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  army  resting  upon  us. 
The  forty  centuries  that  looked 
down  from  the  Pyramids  on  the 
legions  of  the  mighty  Corsican 
did  not  inspire  them  with  a  more 
generous  ardour.  The  open  plain 
before  us,  out  by  only  a  few 
ditches  and  with  only  here  and 
there  a  fence  running  across  it, 
seemed  to  offer  us  the  arena  for 
the  realisation  of  our  dreams  of 
glory,;  but  upon  a  closer  survey  of 
the  ground  we  found  it  much  too 
soft  for  a  charge  with  any  chance  of 
success,  as  the  horses,  moving  even 
at  a  moderate  speed,  would  sink 
several  feet  into  the  mire.  A  slug- 
gish artillery  fire  which  had  lasted 
all  day,  grew,  about  one  o'clock, 
into  a  spirited  cannonade  all  along 
the  lines,  in  which  the  Federd 
light  batteries  on  our  side  of  the 
river  took  no  part,  it  being  alto- 
gether maintained  by  their  heavier 
guns  on  the  Stafford  Hills.  This 
continued  until  two  o'clock,  when 
the  firing  slackened  again  to  the 
occasional  boom  of  the  largest  pieces 
of  ordnance. 
On  the  road  between  Hamilton's 


Grossing  and  Fredericksburg,  thou- 
sauQs  ol  Yankees  were  working  like 
beavers  in  digging  rifle-pits,  and 
erecting  works  for  their  artillery. 
Stuart  being  anxious  to  discover 
exactly  what  they  were  about,  I 
rode  with  him  in  that  direction  to 
a  small  barn,  where  we  dismounted 
and  tied  our  horses,  and  thence 
carefully  approached  the  hostile 
lines  by  creeping  along  a  ditch 
which  led  into  the  main  turnpike 
road,  constituting  the  boundary  of 
an  inconsiderable  plantation.  Thus 
we  proceeded  until  we  reached  a 
slight  eminence  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Yankees,  where  two 
big  posts,  the  remains  of  a  disman- 
tled gate,  concealed  us  from  their 
observation.  Our  own  view  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  with  our  field- 
glasses  we  could  distinctly  mark 
the  features  of  the  men.  It  was 
evident  enough  to  us  that  they  were 
engaged  in  converting  the  simple 
road  into  a  most  formidable  work 
of  defence,  and  that  in  Jackson's 
front  they  were  massing  large  forces 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  of  the  lat- 
ter of  which  J  counted  82  guns  in 
one  battery.  Quite  content  with 
what  we  had  seen,  we  returned  to 
our  horses,  and  I  received  orders  to 
ride  at  •nee  to  General  Lee  to  make 
report  of  our  reconnaissance,  Grene- 
raf  Stuart  himself  galloping  over 
to  A.  P.  Hill.  After  a  ride  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  met  Generals  Lee  and 
Jackson,  who  were  taking  a  turn  to 
inspect  our  own  lines,  and  to  recon- 
noitre those  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
hearing  what  I  had  to  tell  them, 
toth  generals  determined  at  once 
to  repair  thenfselves  to  the  point  of 
look-out  from  which  we  had  just 
withdrawn,  and,  leaving  their  num- 
erous escort  behind,  accompanied 
only  by  an  orderly,  they  rode  for- 
ward under  my  guidance  to  the 
barn  already  mentioned.  Here  the 
horses  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
orderly,  and  we  made  our  way  on 
foot  to  the  gate-posts.  Fearing  to 
augment  the  danger  of  their  situa- 
tion by  my  presence,  I  retired  to 
the  roadside  some  twenty  yards  dis- 
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tant,  and  left  the  two  great  leaders 
to  their  conference  and  survey.  I 
must  confess  I  felt  extremely  ner- 
vous as  regards  their  safety,  so  close 
to  the  enemy,  who  surely  little  sus- 
pected that  the  two  greatest  heroes 
of  the  war  were  so  nearly  in  their 
dutches.  One  well-directed  shot, 
or  a  rapid  dash  of  resolute  horse- 
men, might  have  destroyed  the  hopes 
and  confidence  of  our  whole  army. 
The  sensation  of  relief  on  my  part 
was  therefore  great,  when,  after 
many  minutes  of  painful  anxiety 
and  impatience,  the  generals  slowly 
returned,  and  we  reached  our  horses 
without  accident. 

We  were  now  soon  joined  hy 
Stuart,  and  all,  except  Jackson,  who 
parted  with  us  to  regain  the  troops 
under  his  commnnd,  rode  hack  to 
Lee's  Hill,  from  which  a  desultory 
cannonade  was  still  kept  up.  Here 
we  found  that  one  of  our  82-pounder 
Parrott  g>ons  had  hurst  only  a  few 
moments  hefore — ^a  disaster  which 
was  fortunately  not  attended  with 
loss  of   life,  hut  which  came  very 


near  proving  fatal  to  our  English 
friend  Captain  Phillips,  who  was 
standing  at  the  instant  of  the  explo- 
sion quite  close  to  the  gun,  huge 
fragments  of  which  had  heen  scat- 
tered  with  fearM  violence  all 
around  him.  The  witnesses  of  the 
scene  were  full  of  admiration  at 
the  coolness  displayed  hy  onr  visi- 
tor on  this  occasion,  and  none  of 
us  could  fail  to  remark  the  soldier* 
ly  indifference  to  danger  he  mani<* 
fested  under  heavy  fire  through- 
out the  day.  These  Parrott  guns 
had  heen  manufactured  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  iron  of  which  they 
were  cast  was  so  defective  that  a 
second  gun  hurst  the  same  evening, 
wonnding  several  of  the  ganners 
severely.  At  dusk  the  firing  ceased 
altogether,  and  we  returned  to  our 
headquarters,  where  our  little  mili- 
tary family,  officers  and  guests, 
gathered  aronud  the  glowing  fires 
of  Stuart's  douhle-chimneyed  tent 
to  recite  the  adventures  of  the  past, 
and  discuss  the  chances  of  the 
coming  day. 


THS  GBEAT  BATTLB  OF  FRBDEBI0K6BUBO. 


19ih  December  1862.— The  dark- 
ness of  night  was  jnst  giving  way 
hefore  the  douhtfol  light  of  morn- 
ing, which  struggled  with  a  dense, 
all-obscuring  fog,  when  the  bugle 
sounded  to  horse  at  our  headquar- 
ters. In  obeying  the  summons, 
every  man  girded  his  sword  more 
tighdy  around  bis  waist,  and  looked 
with  a  greater  care  than  usual  to 
the  saddling  of  his  horse  and  the 
loading  of  his  revolver,  feeling  well 
assured  that  the  hour  of  the  mo- 
mentous conflict  had  indeed  ar- 
rived. 

Our  guest,  Captain  Phillips,  be- 
lieving that  he  should  obtain  a 
mora  extended  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  engagement  from  Lee's 
Hill  than  from  the  position  of  our 
cavalry  on  the  right  flank,  concladed 
to  separate  himself  from  us  for  the 
day,  and  at  an  early  hour  we  parted 
with  this  portly  grenadier,  whose  en- 


gaging manners  had  endeared  him 
to  us  all.  Onr  parting  had  just  that 
little  admixture  of  sadness  in  it 
which  came  from  the  involuntary 
misgiving  that  possibly  we  were 
bidding  each  Other  a  final  farewell. 
Captain  Phillips  had  worn  in  camp 
a  narrow  red  and  blue  striped  neck- 
tie, consisting  of  a  bit  of  the  rib- 
bon of  his  regiment,  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  which,  at  the  moment  of 
leaving  us,  he  handed  to  Pelham, 
with  the  request  that  he  would 
wear  it  as  a  talisman  during  the 
battle,  and  return  it  afterwards  to 
the  owner  to  be  preserved  as  a 
relique.  The  boy  hero,  with  the 
blush  of  modesty  and  pride  suffus-. 
ing  his  fair  cheek,  readily  accepted 
the  compliment,  and,  tying  the  rib- 
bon around  his  cap,  galloped  off 
with  us  to  the  front,  where  we  has- 
tened to  take  our  position  on  the 
extreme  right.    On  our  way  we  met 
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Genera]  Maxey  Gregg,  a  gallant 
officer  from  Sonth  Oarolina,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  a  few  words  of 
friendly  greeting  for  the  last  time, 
as  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  a 
corpse. 

Jackson  had  chosen  his  own  posi- 
tion on  an  eminence,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Hamilton's  Croes- 
ing,  which  rose  ahove  the  general 
elevation  of  the  ridge  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Lee's  Hill  on  the  left, 
and  which  has  ever  since  borne  the 
name  of  "Jackson's  Hill,"  from  its 
having  been  rendered  historical  by 
the  presence  of  the  great  warrior 
during  the  fight.  Here  we  first 
directed  our  horses,  and  here  we 
found  Stonewall  and  A.  P.  Hill, 
with  their  respective  staffs,  looking 
out  through  the  white  mists  of  the 
morning  into  the  plain  below,  from 
which  arose  an  indistinct  murmur, 
like  the  distant  hum  of  myriads  of 
bees,  vaguely  announcing  to  us  its 
hostile  occupation  by  thousands  of 
human  beings..  Jackson  and  Stuart 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  the  best  plan  to  make 
a  sudden  general  attack  upon  the 
enemy  under  cover  of  the  fog, 
which  must  have  prevented  the  fire 
of  the  numerous  Federal  batteries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, or  caused  that  fire  to  be  in- 
effective; but  General  Lee  had  de- 
cided in  council  of  war  against  any 
offensive  movement,  preferring  to 
fight  behind  his  intrenchments  and 
to  inflict  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
enemy  without  the  risk  of  fearful 
loss  of  life,  even  should  th^  mate- 
rial result  prove  a  less  decided 
one. 

After  remain inpc  for  half  an  hour 
upon  Jackson's  Hill,  we  rode  down 
to  the  lines  of  our  cavalry,  and 
found  our  sharpshooters  all  along 
the  Port  Royal  road,  well  posted 
ia  rifle-pits  or  behind  the  high 
embankments  of  the  turnpike,  the 
regiments  themselves  a  little  far- 
ther back  in  reserve,  and  Pelham's 
eighteen  pieces  of  horse-artillery 
in  favourable  position,  the  young 
leader  longing  for  the  combat,  and 


anxious  to  open  the  ball  with  some 
of  his  light  guns. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  and  still  the 
vaporous  curtain  overhung  the 
plateau,  still  the  brooding  silence 
prevailed,  which  always  seemed  the 
deeper  just  before  the  furies  of 
war  were  to  be  unohiuned ;  and  we 
slowly  returned  to  the  Grossing 
almost  despairing  that  the  decisive 
action  would  be  fought  on  that  day. 
Here  we  dismounted  to  rest  our 
horses,  and  I  found  a  convenient 
seat  on  a  large  box,  one  of  many 
filled  with  boots  and  uniforms  for 
our  soldiers,  which  had  been  de- 
posited near  the  station  for  distri- 
bution among  the  respective  com- 
mands of  our  army.  I  had  been 
seated  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
suddenly  it  seemed  as  though  t 
tremendous  hurricane  had  burst 
upon  us,  and  we  becam'e  sensible 
upon  the  instant  of  a  howling  tem- 
pest of  shot  and  shell  hurled  against 
our  position  from  not  fewer  than 
800  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had 
opened  all  along  the  nostile  lines, 
with  a  roar  more  deafening  than 
the  loudest  thunder.  Hundreds  of 
missiles  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion crashed  through  the  woods, 
breaking  down  trees  and  scattering 
branches  and  splinters  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  was  just  calling  out  to  the 
orderly  who  held  my  horse,  and  had 
been  walking  the  animal  up  and 
down  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  to  return  to  me  at  once,  when, 
about  thirty  paces  from  me,  a  young 
officer  of  artillery,  struck  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shell,  fell  with  a  groan 
to  the  earth ;  I  immediately  rushed 
to  his  assistance,  but  reached  him 
only  to  receive  his  parting  breath  as 
I  lifted  him  from  the  spot  This 
incident,  sad  as  it  was,  saved  my 
own  life,  for,  a  few  seconds  after  I 
had  left  my  seat,  a  huge  shell,  fall- 
ing into  a  pile  of  boxes  and  burst- 
ing there,  shattered  them  to  atoms, 
filling  the  air  with  the  debris  of 
wood,  leather,  and  clothing. 

As  this  cannonade  was  to  be  im- 
mediately followed  up  in  all  pro- 
bability by    a   genend   attack,  we 
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galloped  to  far  post  with  the 
cavalrj,  whi6h  as  yet  had  suffered 
not  at  all  from  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  enemy,  this  being  ooncentrated 
chiefly  upon  onr  main  line. 

And  now  the  thick  veil  of  mist 
that  had  concealed  the  plain  from 
onr  eyes  rolled  away,  like  the  draw- 
ing np  of  a  drop*scene  at  the  opera, 
and  revealed  to  ns  the  conntless 
corps,  divisions,  brigades,  and  regi- 
ments of  the  Federal  army  forming 
their  lines  of  attack.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  was  sent  by  Stnart  to 
General  Jackson  with  the  message 
that  the  Yankees  were  about  com- 
mencing their  advance.  I  found 
old  Stonewall  standing  at  ease 
npon  his  hill,  immoved  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  fire,  narrowly 
ohserving  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  through  his  field-glass.  The 
atmosphere  was  now  peH^ectly  clear, 
and  from  this  eminence  was  afford- 
ed a  distinct  view  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  battle-field  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  advancing  foe,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — a 
military  panorama,  the  grandeur  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  equalled. 
On  they  came,  in  beautiful  order, 
as  if  on  parade,  a  moving  forest  of 
steel,  their  bayonets  glistening  in  the 
bright  sunlight ;  on  thej  came,  wav- 
ing their  hundreds  of  regimental 
flags,  which  relieved  with  warm 
bits  of  colouring  the  dull  blue  of 
the  columns  and  the  russet  tinge  of 
the  wintry  landscape,  while  their 
artillery  beyond  the  river  continued 
the  cannonade  with  unabated  fury 
over  their  heads,  and  gave  a  back- 
ground of  white  fleecy  smoke,  like 
midsummer  clouds,  to  the  animated 
picture. 

I  could  not  rid  myself  of  a  feel- 
ing of  depression  and  anxiety  as  I 
saw  this  innumerable  host  steadily 
moving  upon  our  lines,  which  were 
hidden  by  the  woods,  where  our 
artillery  maintained  as  yet  a  perfect 
silence.  General  Lee  having  given 
orders  that  our  guns  should  not 
open  fire  until  the  Yankees  had 
come   within  easy   canister   range. 


Upon  my  mentioning  this  feeling 
to  Jackson,  the  old  chief  answered 
me  in  his  characteristic  way :  "  Ma- 
jor, my  men  have  sometimes  failed 
to  take  a  position,  but  to  defend  one, 
never !  I  am  glad  the  Yankees  are 
coming.**  He  then  gave  me  orders 
for  Stuart  to  employ  his  horse-ar- 
tillery, and  open  fire  at  once  on  the 
enemy's  fiank. 

Pelham  was  accordingly  directed 
to  prepare  for  action,  but,  being 
exceedingly  anxious  to  go  to  work 
without  a  moment's  delay,  he  beg- 
ged Stuart  to  allow  him  to  advance 
two  of  his  light  pieces  to  the  fork 
of  the  road  where  the  turnpike 
branches  off  to  Fredericksbnrff,  as 
from  this  point  the  masses  of  the 
enemy  offered  him  an  easy  target. 
The  permission  being  given.  Pel- 
ham  went  off  with  his  two  guns  at 
a  gallop,  amidst  the  loud  cheering 
of  the  cannoneers,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  his  solid  shot  were  plough- 
ing at  short  range  with  fearful  effect 
through  the  dense  columns  of  the 
Federals.  The  boldness  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  fatal  accuracy 
of  the  firing  seemed  to  paralyse  for 
a  time  and  then  to  stampede  the 
whole  of  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Yankee  army,  and  terror  and  con- 
fusion reigned  there  during  some 
minutes :  soon,  however,  several 
batteries  moved  into  position,  and, 
uniting  with  several  of  those  on 
the  Stafford  Heights,  concentrated 
a  tretnendous  fire  upon  our  guns, 
one  of  which,  a  Blakely  gun,  was 
quickly  disabled  and  compelled  to 
withdraw.  I  was  now  sent  by 
General  Stuart  to  tell  Pelham  to 
retire  if  he  thought  the  proper  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  but  the  young 
hero  could  not  be  moved.  "Tell 
the  General  I  can  hold  my  ground,** 
he  said,  and  again  and  again  pealed 
out  the  ringing  report  of  his  single 
gun,  upon  which  at  one  time  32 
pieces  of  the  enemy's  artillery  were 
brought  to  bear  in  a  sweeping  cross- 
fire, which  killed  and  wounded 
many  of  the  men,  so  that  at  last 
Pelham  had  to  assist  himself  in 
loading    and    aiming    it.        Three 
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times  the  smnmoDs  to  retire  was 
reaewed ;  but  not  until  the  last 
round  of  ammunition  bad  been 
discharged,  and  after  spreading  car- 
nage for  two  hours  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Federal  infantry,  did  the  gal- 
lant officer  succumb  to  necessity  in 
abandoning  his  position.*^ 

The  rest  of  our  horse-artillerj 
had  in  the  mean  time  joined  in  the 
cannonade,  and  the  Uiunder  soon 
rolled  all  along  our  lines,  while  from 
the  continuous  roar  the  ear  caught 
distinctly  the  sharp,  rapid,  rattling 
volleys  of  the  musketry,  especially 
in  the  immediate  front  of  General 
A.  P.  Hill,  where  the  infantry  were 
very  hotly  engaged.  The  battle 
was  now  fully  developed,  and  the 
mists  of  the  morning  wdre  present- 
ly succeeded  by  a  dense  cloud  of 
powder-smoke,  out  of  which  rose 
ever  and  anon  the  dark  column 
from  an  exploding  caisson.  At  in- 
tervals above  the  tumult  of  the  con- 
flict we  could  hear  the  wild  hurrah 
of  the  attacking  hosts  of  the  Fede- 
rals, and  the  defiant  yell  of  the 
Confederates,  is  the  assault  was  re- 
pulsed. Directly  in  our  own  front 
the  cavalry  sharpshooters  had  be- 
come occupied  with  long  lines  of 
hostile  tirailleurs,  and  a  vivid 
fusillade  raged  all  along  the  Port 
Royal  road,  the  shot  and  shell  of 
our  horse-artillery,  which  was  in 
position  in  our  rear,  crossing  in 
their  flight  the  missiles  of  the 
eneray^s  batteries  high  in  air  above 
the  heads  of  our  men.  The  firing 
grew  most  animated  near  a  number 
of  stacks  of  straw,  which  a  body  of 
Federal  infantry  had  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  which  offered  them  so 
eificient  a  shelter  that  all  attempts 
to  dislodge  them  had  proved  in  vain. 
I  had  just  been  ordering  our  men  not 
to  waste  their  ammunition,  and  to 
fire  only  when  they  saw  the  person 


of  a  Yankee  conwletely  exposed, 
when  close  at  hana  I  heard  the 
dull  thud  of  a  bullet  striking  home, 
and  turning  round  saw  one  of  our 
soldiers,  a  gallant  young  fellow 
whom  I  knew  well,  throw  up  his 
arms  and  fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Dismounting  at  once  I  hastened  to 
his  side,  but  finding  that  the  ball 
had  struck  him  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  I  regarded  him  as 
a  corpse,  and  deemed  all  further 
assistance  wholly  unnecessary.  Not 
many  minutes  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  apparently  dead 
man  began  to  move,  and  when  the 
surgeon,  who  had  already  arrived, 
poured  some  brandy  down  his 
throat,  to  our  infinite  amazement 
he  opened  his  eyes.  A  few  boors 
later,  miraculous  to  relate,  when 
the  bleeding  firom  the  wound  had 
ceased,  he  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  the  severe  shock  to  return  to 
his  post  of  duty.  According  to  the 
surgeon^B  statement,  the  ball,  strik- 
ing obliquely,  had  glanced,  passing 
between  cuticle  and  skull  all  around 
the  head,  emerging  at  last  from  the 
very  place  it  had  first  entered  I 

The  fury  and  tumult  of  the  battle 
lasted  all  the  forenoon  and  until 
two  o^dock  in  the  afternoon  along 
Jackson^s  lines.  A  comparative 
quietude  then  succeeded,  the  in- 
fantry firing  died  away,  and  only  a 
regular  intermittent  cannonade  was 
kept  up  in  our  immediate  front; 
but  from  the  left  opposite  Freder- 
icksburg there  came  to  us  the  hea?/ 
boom  of  artillery  and  the  distant 
rattle  of  small-arms,  and  we  knev 
the  fight  still  raged  there  with  on- 
diminished  vehemence.  So  far  all 
had  gone  favourably  for  us.  The 
division  of  A.  P.  Hill  had  sustained 
the  first  shock  of  the  Federal  at- 
tack, which  for  a  while  had  pro- 
mised success  to  the  enemy.     On 


•  For  the  gallantry  displayed  here,  and  his  great  services  rendered  daring  the 
Latter  part  of  the  battle,  Pelham  was  highly  complimented  in  Stuart^a,  Jacksop's, 
and  Lee^s  reports,  the  latter  of  which  styled  him  '*the  gallant  Pelham^* — a  title 
which  was  adopted  in  a  short  time  by  the  whole  army,  and  which  has  often  been 
employed  in  these  memoirs.  Several  English  writers  have  done  justice  to  his 
heroism  on  this  special  occasion. — See  Chesney's  *  Campaigns  in  Virginia,^  vol.  L 
p.  192 ;  Fletcher's  *  History  pf  the  American  War,'  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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tbe  left  wing  of  this  divisioD,  under 
cover  of  the  fog  and  protected  hy 
the  triangular  piece  of  wood  al- 
ready described,  the  hostile  column 
had  fallen  rather  suddenly  upon 
our  men,  the  first  line  of  whom, 
consisting  of  a  brigade  of  North 
Carolina  conscripts,  gave  way, 
reaching  the  second  line  in  their 
retreat  at  the]  same  moment  nearly 
with  their  pursuers,  with  whom 
they  became  indiscriminately  min- 
gled, whereby  was  caused  inevi- 
table confusion  and  great  loss  of 
life  on  our  side.  Here  the  gallant 
General  Gregg  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed while  attempting  to  rally  his 
men.  Our  reserves  speedily  coming 
up,  however,  with  the  right  wing  of 
£arly^s  division,  the  Yankees  were 
repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  pur- 
sued far  into  the  plain.  The  whole 
of  Early's  and  Hood'S  divisions 
now  soon  became  engaged,  and 
after  a  short  but  sanguinary  con- 
test succeeded  in  driving  back  the 
enemy  in  like  manner  with  fearful 
alaagnter.  Again  and  again,  with 
the  most  obstinate  courage  and 
energy,  did  the  Federals  renew  the 
attack,  bringing  more  and  more 
fresh  troops  into  action;  but  their 
dense  lines  were  so  much  shattered 
by  the  appalling  fire  of  our  artillery 
that,  upon  coming  within  range  of 
our  Infantry  and  being  there  re- 
ceived with  a  withering  hail  of 
bnllets,  they  broke  and  fled  time 
after  time,  leaving  the  ground 
strewn  with  hundreds  of  their  dead 
and  wounded.  Our  men  could 
with  difficulty  be  held  back  in 
their  intrenchments,  and  more  than 
once  followed  the  flying  host  far 
out  upon  the  plateau,  until  the 
sweeping  fire  of  Uie  Yankee  bat- 
teries put  an  end  to  their  pursuit. 

Immediately  in  front  of  Jack- 
son's Hill  the  fight  had  for  a  con- 
siderable period  been  fiercest,  and 
our  antagonists,  repeating  the  onset 
with  the  greatest  bravery,  had  on 
several  occasions  come  up  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  our  guns.  Here, 
opposite  his  great  namesake,  fell 
the  Federal  General  Jackson.    The 


troops  under  his  command  broke 
into  disorderly  flight  after  his  death, 
and  one  of  his  regiments,  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  cap- 
tured to  the  last  man  in  the  rail- 
way cut  in  front  of  our  position, 
where  they  sought  shelter  from  the 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  that  poured  down  upon 
them. 

While  the  Yankees  ware  thus 
suffering  reverses  in  this  portion 
of  the  field,  large  masses  of  their 
troops  had  been  concentrated  near 
Fredericksburg,  opposite  Marye's 
Heights,  where  that  stern  and 
steady  fighter  Longstreet  awaited 
their  attack  with  his  accustomed 
composure,  and  where  our  great 
leader  Lee  himself  inspired  the 
troops  by  his  presence.  This  por- 
tion of  our  lines  was  unquestion- 
ably the  strongest,  and  the  folly  of 
the  Federal  commander  in  sending 
his  men  here  to  certain  death  and 
destruction  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible. All  along  Marye's  Heights 
runs  a  sunken  road,  fenced  in  with 
a  stone  wall  on  either  side,  which 
in  itself  constituted  a  most  formi- 
dable defensive  work  for  our  troops ; 
a  little  higher  up  the  hill  there  was  / 
a  regular  line  of  intrenchments, 
the  defenders  of  which  might  fire 
over  the  heads  of  those  below  them, 
and  the  crest  was  occupied  by  the 
numerous  pieces  of  the  famous 
Washington  Artillery,  under  tlieir 
gallant  commander  Colonel  Wal- 
ton; so  that  the  assailants  were 
received  with  a  triple  sheet  of  fire, 
which  swept  them  away  vby  hun- 
dreds. The  Federals  certainly  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  gallantry. 
Line  after  line  moved  forward  to 
the  assault,  only  to  recoil  again 
and  again  from  the  murderous 
tempest  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullets, 
and  to  strew  yet  more  thickly  with 
dead  and  wounded  the  crimsoned 
field,  which  was  afterwards  most 
appropriately  named  "the  slaugh- 
ter-pen." Pickett's  division  was 
but  little  engaged  here^  the  wider 
open  space  of  ground  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  our  artillery  to  play 
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upon  the  hostile  oolamns,  scatter- 
ing them  and  throwing  them  into 
disorder  even  before  they  could 
form  their  lines  of  attack. 

About  three  o^cIock  in  the  after- 
noon there  seemed  to  be 'a  new 
movement  preparing  on  the  ene- 
my's left,  and  General  Stuart,  sus- 
pecting it  might  be  a  movement  on 
our  right  flank,  ordered  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  twenty  couriers  to  our 
extreme  right,  reconnoitre  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Yankees  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  send  him  a  report 
every  five  minutes.  Oaptain  Black- 
ford, who  possessed  .a  very  good 
field-glass,  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  we  at  once  trotted 
off  together  upon  our  hazardous 
expedition.  Near  to  the  point 
where  the  Massaponax  Creek  falls 
into  the  Rappahannock,  and  at  about 
one  hundred  yards'  distance  from 
the  larger  stream,  there  rises  a 
small  elevation  of  ground  thickly 
covered  with  cedar  and  pine  trees, 
from  ivhich  we  were  well  assured 
there  might  be  obtained  a  good 
view  over  the  river  and  the  whole 
left  wing  of  the  Federal  army.  This 
hillock  was  quite  outside  of  our 
lines,  and  there  had  been  pushed 
forward  towards  it  only  a  small 
body  of  our  sharpshooters,  whom 
we  found  lying  concealed  in  the 
bushes  below,  for  the  Yankees, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  point  of  observation,  had 
cleared  the  summit  of  its  occupants 
by  a  severe  fire  whenever  a  grey 
uniform  had  been  seen  there.  Leav- 
ing the  couriers  at  the  foot  of  the 
hil],  Blackford  and  I  dismounted 
and  climbed  cautiously  up  to  the 
top,  creeping  along  through  the 
bushes  and  concealing  ourselves 
behind  some  pine-trees  that  grew 
on  the  way.  The  view  which  here 
presented  itself  to  our  eyes  far  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations.  The  Yan- 
kees, not  more  than  a  thousand 
yardii  distant  from  us,  were  evident- 
ly enough  preparing  for  a  new  ad- 
vance ;  reinforcements  were  moving 
up  at  a  double-quick  and  forming 
into  line  of  battle  as  they  arrived ; 


troops  that  had  been  engaged  in 
the  battle  and  been  repulsed  were 
marching  sulkily  to  the  rear ;  wound- 
ed men  were  being  carried  off  by 
hundreds,  while  there  galloped  up 
and  down  the  lines  general  officers 
wilh  their  staffs,  some  of  whom  we 
could  personally  recognize  through 
our  glasses.  To  the  right  we  looked 
down  upon  the  river  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  could  plainly  see 
and  count  the  heavy  guns  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  could  even  hear 
the  conversation  of  the  cannoneers. 
Cautious  as  we  had  been,  however, 
the  Yankees  quickly  discovered  our 
presence,  and  a  number  of  their 
sharpshooters,  sent  forward  to  dis- 
lodge us,  commenced  a  sharp  fire 
of  exploding  bullets,  which,  strik- 
ing the  objects  around  us,  burst, 
with  the  noise  peculiar  to  these  pro- 
jectiles, and  scattered  their  frag- 
ments in  every  direction  like  small- 
shot.  Well  protected  by  the  pine- 
trees  we  paid  little  attention  to  this 
fusillade,  when  suddenly  I  observed 
two  pieces  of  artillery  moving  into 
position,  and  before  Blackford  fin- 
ished uttering  the  words,  "  Von,  the 
Yankees  are  going  to  shell  us  out 
of  this,"  a  missile,  whizzing  towards 
us,  struck  the  topmost  branch^  of 
one  of  the  pines,  and,  exploding 
there,  rained  down  upon  us  a  shower 
of  limbs  and  splinters.  Others  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  with  in- 
creasing accuracy  of  aim,  so  that 
we  concluded  to  evacuate  the  spot 
and  seek  shelter  for  a  time  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Breaking 
at  once  through  the  bushes,  we 
thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
enough  to  get  to  a  place  of  security, 
but  the  enemy's  gunners  followed 
our  movements  with  a  nicety  of  cal- 
culation so  admirable  that  shot  af- 
ter shot  came  yet  nearer  and  nearer 
to  us,  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
we  supposed  we  had  got  out  of  their 
reach,  a  shell  passed  so  near  to  onr 
heads  that  my  gallant  friend  and 
myself  were  precipitated  headlong 
by  the  force  of  windage  at  least  fif- 
teen feet  down  the  hillside,  where 
we  both  lay  motionless  for  a  brief 
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spftoe,  and  then  rose  id  a  fit  of  nn- 
controllable  laughter  as  we  looked 
each  in  the  other's  blank  and  aston- 
ished face.  RetumiDg,  as  soon  as 
the  firing  had  ceased,  to  the  spot 
we  had  so  saddenlj  abandoned,  we 
saw  the  Federal  lines  moving  for- 
ward to  their  new  attack,  which 
was  introduced  and  supported  by  a 
cannonade  of  several  hundred  pieces 
equal  in  furj  to  that  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  balls  fired  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  howled  and 
hissed  in  their  course  over  our 
heads,  each  shot  of  the  heavy  guns 
reverberating  from  the  olifis  like 
rolling  thunder,  while  the  musketry 
soon  became  audible  again,  giving 
proof  by  its  increasing  vehemence 
that  the  hostile  parties  were  now 
hoUy  engaged.  An  hour  of  anxiety 
and  doubt]  passed  away,  until  at 
five  o'clock  we  saw  scattered  fugi- 
tives straggling  to  the  rear,  their 
numbers  augmenting  every  mo- 
ment, until  whole  regiments,  bri- 
gade^ and  divisions,  in  utter  con- 
&sion  and  bewildered  fiight,  cover- 
ed the  plain  before  us.  Blackford, 
as  excited  as  myself,  jumped  from 
his  hiding-place,  and.  throwing  his 
hat  in  the  air,  cried  out,  "Thank 
God,  they  are  whipped — they  are 
ronning.''  Tes ;  there  was  no 
doubt  aboutit— -they  were  running; 
and  all  the  efibrts  of  their  offi- 
cers, whom  we  could  distinctly  see 
using  their  sabres  against  their  own 
men  to  check  the  precipitate  retreat, 
were  unavailing.  All  discipline  was 
l<»t  for  the  moment,  and  those 
thousands  of  troops  whom  an  hour 
before  we  had  seen  advancing  in 
beautiful  military  order,  now  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  a  stamp- 
eded and  demoralised  mob.  Hav- 
ing kept  Stuart  constantly  inform- 
ed of  the  enemy's  movements,  I 
was  at  this  moment  more  careful  to 
send  courier  after  courier  to  apprise 
him  that  the  Yankees  were  routed, 


and  that  in  mv  judgment  the  time 
for  our  attack  had  arrived;  but  my 
general  did  not  fully  credit  my  re- 
port, until  at  my  urgent  request  he 
galloped  up  to  us  in  person  to  see, 
just  a  little  too  late,  how  correct 
my  account  of  affairs  had  been.  OfP 
we  now  hastened  to  Jackson,  who 
at  once  sent  to  General  Lee  the  re- 
quest that  he  might  leave  his  in- 
trenchments  without  further  delay, 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  render 
the  victory  complete.  A  single 
cannon-shot  fired  from  our  centre 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  general 
attack  by  our  whole  line,  at  which, 
movement  Stuart  was  to  press  for- 
ward with  his  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  vigorously  upon  the  ene- 
my's fiank. 

Returning  to  our  position  on  the 
Port  Royal  road,  we  awaited  in 
anxious  silence  the  so  much  de- 
sired signal;  but  minute  after  mi- 
nute nassed  by,  and  the  dark  veil 
of  night  began  to  envelop  the  val- 
ley, when  Stuart,  believine  that  the 
summons  agreed  upon  had  been 
given,  issued  the  order  to  advance. 
Off  we  went  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, our  sharpshooters  driving  their 
opponents  easily  before  them,  and 
Pelham,  with  his  guns,  pushing 
ahead  at  a  trot,  firing  a  few  shots 
whenever  the  position  seemed  fa- 
vourable, and  then  again  pressing 
forward.  This  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's inrantry  began  to  be  more  and 
more  destructive,  and  other  fresh 
batteries  opened  upon  us.*"  Still  all 
remained  silent  upon  our  main  line. 
Stuart  himself,  as  usual,  was  always 
in  tiie  extreme  front,  exposing  his 
person  to  the  hottest  fire ;  one  bul- 
let had  already  pierced  his  haver- 
sack, and  anouier  torn  the  fur  col- 
lar off  his  cape,  and  the  wonder  was 
that  any  one  of  us  had  escaped  un- 
hurt. 

Our   situation   had   become,   In- 


•  It  must  be  remarked  here  that  the  diTision  of  Federal  infantry  opposite  to 
«  bad  not  as  yet  gone  into  the  battle,  and  therefore  had  not  been  included  in  the 
roat,  and  that  the  Yankees  had  gained  time  enough  to  replace  their  demoralised 
troops  with  reserves  drawn  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
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deed,  a  critical  one,  when  a.coarier 
from  General  Jackson  galloped  np 
at  full  speed  bringing  the  order  for 
Staart  to  retreat  as  qnicklj  as  he 
could  to  his  original  position.  Oar 
commander-in-chief,  adhering  to 
his  earliest  idea,  still  objected  to 
a  forward  movement,  for  which,  in 
my  Jndgment,  the  golden  moment 
had  now  passed,  had  he  inclined  to 
favour  it.  Under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  we  conducted  our 
retrograde  movement  in  safety,  and 
reached  our  old  position  on  the 
Port  Royal  road  with  but  slight 
loss. 

The  division  of  D.  H.  Hill  had 
now  arrived  at  Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing, and  had  been  placed  at  once 
in  the  open  field  upon  Jackson's 
right,  where  might  be  seen  the  glare 
of  their  hundreds  of  camp-fires,  and 
where  they  were  busily  engaged 
in  throwing  up  intrenchments. 

On  our  left  wing  the  assault  of 
the  enemy  had  been  renewed  at 
dark,  and  had  been  attended  with 
the  same  fatal  result  to  them  w^ith 
their  efforts  elsewhere,  and  the 
ground  in  front  of  Marye's  Heights 
was  heaped  with  dead  bodies,  chief- 
ly those  of  the  brave  Irishmen  of 
Meagher's  brigade,  which  went  to 
the  attack  1200  strong,  and  left  900 
of  their  number  upon  this  dreadful 
spot. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  battle 
ceased  for  the  day;  only  random 
cannon-shots  were  still  inter- 
changed, the  flight  of  the  shells 
distinctly  marked  in  flaming  curves 
across  the  dark  firmament,  and  the 
shadows  of  evening  fell  upon  a  bat- 
tle-field, the  nameless  horrors  of 
which  none  of  us  had  even  measur- 
ably conjectured  —  a  battle  -  field 
where  thousands  of  mutilated  and 
dying  men  lay  in  hopeless  anguish, 
writhing  in  their  wounds,  and  piti- 
lessly exposed  to  the  sharp  frosty 
air  of  the  winter's  night. 

Not  one  of  our  generals  was  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  victory  we 
had  gained,  of  the  injury  we  had 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  and  of 
the  degree  of  demoralisation  in  the 


hostile  army,  everybody  regarding 
the  work  as  but  half  done,  and  ex- 
pecting a  renewal  of  the  attack  the 
following  morning.  Of  our  own 
army  only  one-third  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  our  loss  did  not  exceed 
1800  in  killed  and  wounded.  Most 
of  these  belonged  to  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  and  had  fallen  during  the 
first  attack  in  the  morning  on  the 
spot  where  our  lines  had  for  some 
time  been  broken.  We  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  two  general  officers, 
Maxey  Gregg  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  of  Georgia, 
who  fell  on  Marye's  Heights.  At 
his  side  General  Cooke,  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Stuart,  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  forehead.  The  Fed- 
eral loss  was  not  less  than  14,000 
in  killed  and  wounded  (we  took 
only  800  prisoners),  an<r  in  this 
frightful  aggregate  of  casualties  was 
to  be  reckoned  the  loss  Of  many 
officers  of  rank.  Among  these  there 
was  the  much  lamented  General 
Bayard,  a  cavalry  officer  of  great 
promise,  who,  far  in  the  rear  of  his 
lines,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  one  of 
our  exploding  shells  while  in  the 
act  of  taking  luncheon  under  a 
tree. 

General  Lee  has  been  much  criti- 
cised, and  chiefly  by  English  writ- 
ers, for  not  having  assumed  the  of- 
fensive in  this  battle ;  but  every  one 
who  knows  how  exceedingly  difficult 
it  had  become,  already  at  that  time, 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  how  valuable  each  indi- 
vidual life  in  that  army  must  have 
been  considered,  and,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  what  reckless  prodigality  of 
life  characterised  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  command- 
ers, caring  little  that  20,000  or 
80,000  men  should  be  killed  in  a 
campaign,  when  as  many  more  Crer- 
mans  and  Irishmen  could  be  readily 
put  in  their  places, — ^I  say  that 
every  one  who  bears  in  mind  these 
facts  will  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  our  commander-in-chief 
acted  with  great  consideration  and 
wisdom.  There  was  scarcely  an 
officer  in  the  whole  army  who  did 
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not  conf  dentlj  believe  that  the  at- 
tack would  be  renewed  the  next 
day  ;  and  where  an  opportunity  was 
likely  to  be  afforded  of  again  inflict- 
ing serions  damage  upon  the  enemy 
with  trifling  injury  to  ourselves,  it 
surely  cannot  be  censured  as  a  fault 
to  have  speculated  upon  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  adversary.  General 
Lee,  who  had  been  careful  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  portions  of 
his  line  during  the  night,  said  in 
mj  presence  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, *^  My  army  is  as  much  stronger 
for  their  new  intronchments  as  if 
I  bad  received  reinforcements  of 
20,000  men."  I  regard  it  as  almost 
certain  that  had  the  Federal  com- 
mander been  able  to  carry  out  his 
intention  of  renewing  the  struggle, 
the  second  day  would  have  turned 
ont  even  more  disastrously  to  him 
than  the  first 

It  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
when  we  returned  to  headquarters 
for  a  short  rest.  There  we  found 
Captain  Phillips,  who  congratulated 
us  heartily  upon  having  safely 
passed  through  the  perils  of  the 
day,  and  who  spoke  with  enthusi- 
asm of  the  magnificent  view  of  the 
battle  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Lee's  Hill.  With  a  modest  smile, 
Pelham  returned  to  the  Captain  the 
bit  of  regimental  ribbon  he  had 
worn  as  a  talisman  during  the  fight, 
its  gay  colours  just  a  little  blacken- 
ed by  powder-smoke,  for  it  had 
flaunted  from  the  cap  of  the  young 
hero  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Death.  Poor  Pelham  I  he  has  been 
lying  these  three  years  in  his  early 
grave  there  in  Alabama,  whose  In- 
dian name,  *^  Here  we  rest,"  has  a 
pathetic  significance  as  applied  to 
the  "  narrow  home"  of  one  so  young 
and  so  iiill  of  promise ;  and  the  re- 
cord of  his  services  to  his  country 
fills  a  few  pages  in  the  melancholy 


story  of  an  unsuccessful  struggle  for 
national  existence  ;  but  his  memory 
is  green  in  the  hearts  of  friends 
that  survived  him,  and  a  brave 
English  soldier  cherishes  the  ribbon 
he  wore  at  Fredericksburg  as  one  of 
the  dearest  souvenirs  of  the  past  in 
his  possession. 

We  were  greatly  Relighted  at 
finding  also  at  headquarters  two  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  staff. 
Lieutenants  HuUyhan  and  Turner, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  dan- 
gerous expedition  into  the  enemy's 
lines  ^n  the  other  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock. Several,  days  before 
they  had  gone  off  with  the  hope 
of  rescuing  from  the  hands  of  the 
Yankees  Miss  Mary  Lee,  the  daugh- 
ter of  our  commander-in-chief  and 
a  dear  friend  of  General  Stuart's, 
who,  while  on  a  visit  to  some*friends 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  had  been 
cut  off  from  her  home  and  family. 
This  was  an  expedition  after  my  own 
heart,  but  I  was  prevented  from 
undertaking  it  by  General  Stuart's 
energetic  opposition.  The  young 
lieutenants  had  reached  in  safety  the 
house  where  Miss  Lee  was  staying ; 
but  as  her  friends  were  afraid  to 
allow  her  to  accompany  them  on 
their  return,  they  were  compelled 
to  come  back  without  their  expect- 
ed precious  charge— fortunately 
enough,  indeed,  for  the  lady,  as 
they  were  very  soon  taken  prisoners 
by  a  patrol  of  Federal  cavalry.  Dur- 
ing the  night  following  their  cap- 
ture they  K>und  the  opportunity  of 
overpowering  and  killing  two  of 
their  sentinels  with  their  own  car- 
bines ;  and  mounting,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  the  horses  of  the 
Yankee  guard,  they  made  good  their 
escape  before  the  rest  of  their  cap- 
tors had  recovered  from  their 
amazement  at  the  boldness  of  the 
venture. 
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Onob  upon  a  time  a  great  Chief  of 
his  DatioD,  whom  we  would  call  a 
Frime  Mid  later,  rose  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  tlie 
people,  which  we  woald  call  a  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  laid  before 
them  along  roll  covered  with  strange 
characters,  which  no  man  then  could 
rightly  understand.  And  the  great 
Chief  said,  "  This  is  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  the  nation : 
it  tells  us  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
plague  which  has  so  Ions  vexed  our 
country  ;  and  I  shall  teU  you  what 
it  means.''  And  he  said,  **  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  scroll  is  so-and- 
so,  and  thus  must  we  act."  And 
one  or  two  chiefs,  with  whom  the 
CP*eat  Chief  .had  previously  taken 
counsel,  said  as  he  said.  And  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  elders  of  the  people 
said,  **Nay;  that  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scroll ;  and  if  you  do  as 
the  great  Chief  proposes,  it  will 
bring  evil  days  upon  our  country." 
But  the  great  body  of  the  chiefs 
and  elders  said  nothing :  they  could 
not  read  the  scroll,  neither  did 
they  profess  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
And  as  it  was  not  what  we  call 
"a  party  question,"  the  assembly 
took  little  interest  in  the  matter. 
So,  although  the  proposal  of  the 
great  Chief  had  to  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  there  was  very  little 
debate— only  half-a-dozen  of  the 
elders  said  "Nay"  to  it,  as  before, 
while  the  great  Chief^  and  two  or 
three  of  his  friends,  said  that  his 
proposal  was  very  good.  The  re- 
maining 650  or  so  of  the  chiefs  and 
elders  said  nothing ;  but  they 
thought  that  the  great  Chief  must 
be  right,  and  voted  on  his  side: 
so  that  the  great  Chiefs  proposal, 
which  we  would  call  a  Bill,  was 
adopted  almost  without  discussion 
or  opposition  —  only  half-a-dozen 
speakmg  and  voting  against  it,  and 


all  the  rest  taking  the  great  Chiefs 
words  as  gospel. 

If  we  transmute  this  parable  into 
facts,  it  will  aptly  describe  what  hap- 
pened twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
the  present  Bank  Acts  were  adopt- 
ed by  Parliament.  All  parties  then, 
as  now,  were  agreed  that  the  matter 
was  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  community,  but  not 
one  man  in  twenty  in  either  House 
even  professed  to  know  the  facts 
or  understand  the  principles  of  the 
question.  It  was  a  case  decided 
without  being  judged — without  the 
evidence  being  gone  into,  or  counsel 
heard  on  the  other  side.  The  Min- 
ister who  brought  forward  the  mea- 
sure was  thought  to  understand  the 
question,  and  the  House,  without 
questioning,  adopted  his  proposal 
There  never  was  a  case,  in  our  times 
at  least,  when  the  value  of  "Party," 
as  a  means  of  insuring  criticism 
and  ample  discussion,  and  thereby 
eliciting  the  true  facts  of  a  case,  was 
so  plainly  demonstrated.  Jurare 
in  aerha  magittri  may  be  a  good 
maxim  in  schools,  but  it  is  a  very 
bad  one  in  Parliament,  as  the  pre- 
sent case,  in  its  practical  results, 
has  lamentably  shown. 

No  question  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  so  great  a  mystery  as 
that  of  Moneta^  Science.  It  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  national  wellbeing— 
alike  to  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  community. 
NeverUieless  few  men,  either  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it,  have  dven 
much  study  to  it,  or  profess  to  nave 
mastered  it  as  a  whole.  The  im- 
me^^se  field  of  Facts— and  Facts  are 
everything  in  this  question — ^is  still 
like  a  strange  scroll,  the  actual  im- 
port of  which  few  men  even  profess 
to  understand.  The  study  of  the 
whole  facts  is  too  much  for  any 
Minister,  absorbed  in  parliamentary 
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bnsiness,  and  who  kdows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  practical  ongoings  of 
commercial  and  monetary  affairs. 
But  a  change  is  coming.  We  are 
glad  to  find,  from  converse  with 
City  men,  that  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years — even  of  the  last  two 
years — have  forced  them  to  give 
heed  to  the  piatter.  The  nnreason- 
ing  and  nnqnestioning  faith  so  long 
accorded  to  the  Bank  Acts  is  wholly 
shaken,  and  City  men  begin  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  for  themselves.*** 
The  Act  of  1844  has  in  practice 
proved  a  failure,  and  has  already 
been  suspended  twice.  It  is  also 
acknowledged,  even  by  many  of  its 
snpporterSft  that  the  theory  npon 
which  the  Act  was  based  is  wholly 
false.  But  the  time  of  men  of  busi- 
ness is  too  valuable,  their  pursuits 
are  too  engrossing,  to  allow  of  their 
investigating  the  question  fidly  and 
thoroughly,  so  that  as  yet  they  have 
arrived  only  at  a  negative  result. 
They  feel,  all  of  them,  that  some- 
thing is  wrong — ^that  the  Bank 
Act  works  great  mischief;  but 
they  are  still  at  a  loss  to  devise  a 
remedy. 

Having  given  many  years  of  pa- 
tient thought  and  study  to  the  ques- 
tion; having  watched  closely  from 
year  to  year  every  phase  of  mone- 
tary affairs— not  merely  looking  out 
from  oar  study,  or  viewing  the  facts 
as  reflected  in  the  newspapers,  but 
mingling  with  men  of  all  classes — 
with  bankers,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, agriculturists,  shopkeepers, 
in  ail  parts  of  the  country — having 
noted  the  nature  of  their  business, 
the  varying  wants  and  opinions  of 
each  class,  and  not  least  the  inter- 
ests   of  the   community   at  large; 


having  viewed  the  question  alike 
in  regard  to  individuals  and  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  State  and 
the  country, — ^we  can  speak  with  no 
ordinary  confidence  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  to  the  consideration 
of  these  facts  we  have  given  many 
weary  hours — ^hours  at  leost  which 
would  be  weary  but  for  the  great 
object  which  we  have  in  view — an 
object  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  which, 
we  believe,  will  triumph  in  the  end 
as  surely  as  (jxjtce  Dr.  Gumming)  the 
sun  will  rise  on  the  earth  a  dozen 
years  hence. 

In  previous  articles,  constantly 
appealing  to  Facts,  we  have  de- 
scribed minutely  the  nature  of  the 
ever-recurrent  mdady  to  which  the 
trade  of  this  country  is  subjected; 
and  we  have  laid  down  carefully 
and  fully  the  general  principles  of 
monetary  science  which  ought  to  be 
applied,  and  the  neglect  or  violation 
of  which  principles  is  the  chief  cause 
of  our  recurrent  commercial  crises. 
We  have  set  forth  the  remedy,  our 
plan  of  Beform,  as  regards  the  gen- 
eral currency  and  banking  system  of 
the  country.  But  there  is  one  grand 
point  which  remains  to  be  discussed, 
and  which  we  have  reserved  for 
separate  treatment  in  the  present 
article. 

The  Bank  of  England,  the  head 
and  centre  of  our  system  of  currency 
and  banking,  is  an  establishment 
per  se.  It  is  an  anomaly.  Legisla- 
tion has  done  its  worst  upon  it — 
has  conferred  upon  it  so  many 
privileges,  and  imposed  upon  it  so 
many  burdens,  that  both  the  posi- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  the 
establishment  are  wholly  unnatural. 


*  Snce  this  article  was  in  type,  the  banking  and  commercial  classes  in  Liver- 
pool have  memorialised  the  Government  for  the  abolition  of  the  ^  Bank  Act,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  monetary  system  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
we  proposed  and  explained  last  summer  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  *^  Rate  of 
Interest.'* 

f  '*  The  Act  of  1844  was  passed  amid  a  cloud  of  theoretical  discussion.  What 
has  tamed  out  to  be  th^essence  of  the  Act  was  hardly  alluded  to.  As  to  the  re- 
fined and  abstruse  arguments  upon  which  the  Act  was  origiDally  defended,  we  have 
often  shown  their  unsouudness.  .  .  .  The  original  doctrine  of  the  founders  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  was  one  of  which  they  do  not  like  now  to  be  reminded.** — JSeono- 
miMtj  September  24  and  November  6, 1864. 
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The  Baok  acquired  a  virtnal  mon- 
opolj  160  years  ago,  in  return  for  a 
loan  which  it  then  made  to  the 
Government.  In  consideration  of 
that  loan  the  Bank  was  constituted 
the  sole  joint-stock  bank  of  issue  in 
England.  And  at  successive  inter- 
vals it  purchased  a  renewal  of  this 
monopoly  by  making  to  the  €k)vern- 
ment  new  loans.  These  loans  form 
part  of  the  capital  or  assets  of  the 
establishment,  and  in  consequence 
its  capital  has  swollen  into  dispro- 
portionate magnitude  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bank.  The  result  of 
this — especially  since  1844,  when 
the  Bank's  monopoly  of  issue  was 
made  stringent — ^has  been  most  in- 

i'urious.  As  every  one  knows,  the 
arger  the  amount  of  a  bank^s  capi- 
tal compared  to  the  amount  of  its 
business,  the  higher  must  be  the 
rate  of  interest  at  which  the  bank 
carries  on  its  business  if  it  is  to  pay 
an  ordinary  dividend.  In  brief,  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 
been  swollen  to  its  present  mag- 
nitude not  by  the  natural  require- 
ments of  its  business,  but  as  a 
means  of  purchasing  renewals  of 
its  monopoly:  and  this  dispropor- 
tionate magnitude  of  its  capital  is 
a  direct  and  special  cause  why  the 
Bank  should  seek  to  reimburse  itself 
by  enhancing  its  charges  upon  the 
community.  It  acquired  its  present 
dominating  position  at  the  cost  of 
adding  inordinately  to  its  capital, 
and  naturally  it  now  makes  use  of 
its  position  to  recoup  this  cost 
by  keeping  the  rate  of  interest  in 
this  country  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  If  the  Bank's  capital  were 
less,  or  to  the  extent  of  its  operations 
greater,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bank 
could  conduct  its  business  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  its  profits.  A  rate  of  .4  per 
cent.,  for  example,  might  then  yield 
it  as  much  profit  as  a  6  per  cent,  rate 
does  at  present. 

Let  us  then,  in  our  review  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  begin  with  its  Ckpital  or 
Assets,  and  see  what  relation  these 
bear   to    its  liabilities,  or,  in  other 


words,  to  thd  amount  of  business 
which  it  carries  on. 

The  Bank  keeps  permanently 
on  hand  Government  securities  of 
various  kinds  to  the  amount  of 
£26,000,000;  also,  on  the  average, 
nearly  £15,000,000  of  specie:  mak- 
ing a  total  of  £40,000,000.  It  also 
holds  on  the  average  upwards  of 
£20,000,000  of  private  securities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  commercial 
bills.  Thus  the  capital  and  assets 
of  the  Bank  amount  to  upwards  of 
£60,000,000.  Its  Liabilities  con- 
sist of  its  note-circulation,  aver- 
aging £21,000,000,  and  its  public 
and  private  deposits,  amounting  to 
about  £20,000,000;  in  all,  about 
£41,000,000.  So  that,  while  holding 
upwards  of  60  millions  of  assets,  the 
Bank  has  only  41  millions  of  liabili- 
ties. It  ^has  one-half  more  capital 
than  the  total  amount  of  business 
which  it  carries  on. 

Next,  let  us  see  the  nature  of 
its  business  and  of  its  Liabilities. 
Bather  more  than  one-half  of  it:^ 
liabilities,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
sists of  its  Note-circulation,  and 
the  remainder  of  its  deposits.  With 
the  exception  of  an  infinitesimal 
fraction,  its  note-circulation  never 
becomes  a  charge  upon  the  Bank 
at  alL  The  notes  are  all  needed 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  The  country — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  public  and  the  other  banks 
— must  have  some  twenty  millions 
of  these  notes,  otherwise  all  bu»- 
ness  would  be  stopped.  The  notes 
are  never  brought  to  the  Bank  to 
be  cashed  save  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  **  change."  As  no  notes  are 
issted  by  the  Bank  for  a  smaller 
amount  than  £5,  it  ever  and  anon 
happens  that  some  note-holder 
wants  to  exchange  a  £5  or  £10  note 
for  *' small  change,"  sovereigns: 
but  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  gold  in  payment 
of  notes.  And  the  whole  amount  of 
specie  needed  for  this  purpose  in 
"  the  Hall "  gf  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment averages  only  about  £100,000, 
— the  public  demand  amounting  or- 
dinarily only  to  a  few  thousands. 
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The  note-circalation  yaries  in 
amount,  sometimes  risiDg  to  24 
millions,  sometimes  falling  to  19 
millions:  but  these  yariatioos  are 
not  occasioned  by  any  cashmg  of 
the  notes.  Say  that  the  circula- 
tion from  any  cause  has  reached 
a  maximum,  24  millions:  what 
happens  when  five  millions  of  the 
notes  relapse  into  the  Bank,  and 
the  circnlation  falls  to  its  lowest 
point?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
a  change  is  very  gradual,  extending 
over  a  year  or  more,  lout,  gradual 
or  not,  what  takes  place?  Do  the 
holders  of  the  notes,  when  they  no 
longer  require  them,  take  the  notes 
to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for 
gold?  Not  at  alL  The  notes  are 
simply  paid  in,  either  directly  or 
through  other  banks,  in  the  shape 
of  deposits.  Their  lapse  is  not 
occasiooed  or  attended  by  the 
least  demand  for  specie.  When  no 
longer  needed,  the  notes  simply  fil- 
ter back  into  tne  bank  which  issued 
them. 

^at  is  more,  the  demand  for 
the  Bank^B  notes  on  the  part  of  the 
poblic  is  no  way  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank. 
On  the  contrary,  these  note-issues 
are  sometimes  at  a  maximum  when 
the  stock  of  gold  is  at  a  minimum. 
As  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind  (the  most  remarkable  at 
least  since  the  resumption  of  cash- 
payments)  we  may  refer  to  Decem- 
ber 1826,  at  the  height  of  the  great 
cri^s  of  that  year,  when  the  Bank's 
oote-circulation  rose  to  25^  millions, 
the  highest  point  it  has  ever  reached 
^ce  1819,  while  the  Bank's  stock 
of  mcie  had  feJlen  to  one  million  / 
And  never  At  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bank  were  its  notes 
more  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
pablic.  The  same  thing  happened 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  185T,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Bank  to  prevent 
it,  by  charging  an  exorbitant  rate 
for  the  Qse  of  its  notes.  In  fact,  as 
"ifi  experience  of  every  monetary 
crisis  shows,  the  public  never  loses 
laith  in  the  note-circulation,  and 
accepts  the   notes  as  readily  when 


(as  in  1825)  there  is  hardly  a  sove- 
reign in  the  Bank,  as  when  the 
vaults  of  the  establisnment  are  oyer- 
stocked  with  gold. 

The  most  erroneous  ideas  have 
prevailed,  and  to  gome  extent  still 
prevail,  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
monetary  science.  The  originators 
of  the  present  Bank  Acts  held  that 
the  ever- recurrent  drains  of  specie 
to  which  this  country  is  subject 
were  occasioned  by  an  "  over-issue  " 
of  bank-notes,  whereby  our  paper- 
money  became  depreciated, — where- 
upon the  note-holders  (it  was  fur- 
ther belieyed)  took  the  notes  to  the 
Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and 
then  exported  the  gold.  A  more 
baseless  theory — as  a  better  know*^ 
ledge  of  the  facts  has  since  shown 
— never  was  ima^ned.  Never  at 
any  time  since  the  resumption  of 
cash-payments  in  1819  has  the  pa- 
per-money of  this  country  been 
depreciated;  nor  indeed  is  it  ever 
possible  for  any  convertible  cur- 
rency, such  as  bank-notes,  to  fall 
below  their  specie  value.  The  fan- 
ciful dogma  upon  which  the  present 
Bank  Acts  were  founded  is  now 
known  to  be  an  illusion,  an  absur- 
dity. Nevertheless,  several  errone- 
ous notions  in  regard  to  the  note- 
circulation  are  still  entert»ned  by 
writers  on  monetary  science, — sim- 
ply because  these  writers  prefer  to 
theorise  in  the  dark,  rather  than 
investigate  the  facts.  'For  example, 
we  are  frequently  told  in  print  tnat 
the  way  in  which  gold  is  withdrawn 
from  th^  Bank,  whether  for  export 
or  for  domestic  use,  is  by  getting  a 
large  amount  of  the  Bank's  notes, 
and  then  cashing  them  at  the  Issue 
Office.  This  also  is  a  mistake. 
When  a  drain  of  gold  occurs,  it 
takes  place  quite  irrespective  of  the 
Bank's  notes.  Notes  are  never 
used  in  this  way.  The  drains  would 
occur  just  the  same,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  though  the  Bank  did 
not  issue  notes  at  all.  A  drain  of 
gold  is  made  just  in  the  same  way 
as  a  demand  for  notes — that  is  to 
say,  by  means  of  cheques.  A  bank 
or  an  individual  who  keeps  an  ac- 
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count  at  the  Bank,  draws  upon  the 
estahlishment  in  the  nsnal  way,  and 
receives  the  amount  either  in  gold 
or  in  notes  as  he  pleases.  If  a  pri- 
vate customer  hands  in  a  cheque, 
the  invariable  question  is,  "How 
will  you  take  it?'^— t,  e,,  in  notes  or 
in  gold?— and  if  he  wishes  50  or 
100  or  200  sovereigns,  he  gets  it  at 
once  across  the  counter  of  the  Bank- 
ing Department.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  bank  or  merchant  wishes 
to  have  a  large  sum  in  gold,  he  re- 
ceives an  order  upon  the  Bullion 
Office  for  the  amount.  If  he  wishes 
to  have  (say)  half  a  million  in  gold, 
the  Bank  does  not  go  through  the 
clumsy  process  of  giving  him  first 
half  a  million  in  notes,  and  then 
send  him  to  the  Issue  Department 
to  get  these  notes  exchanged  for 
gold.  In  short,  notes  play  no  part 
at  all  in  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  the  Bank.  And  we  have  stated 
exactly  how  drains  of  gold  are  made, 
in  order  that  this  long-established 
fallacy  may  receive  its  quietus. 

Thus,  dealing  simply  with  facts, 
we  find  that  the  only  demand  to 
which  the  Bank  is  exposed  in  con- 
nection with  its  note-circulation 
(which  constitutes  one-hdf  of  its 
entire  Liabilities)  arises  from  its 
notes  being  too  large  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  retail  payments — thereby 
producing  a  trifling  cashing  of  notes 
(a  few  thousand  pounds  a-day,) 
for.  small  change.  For  a  century  at 
least,  and  during  the  most  terrible 
monetary  crisis  on  record,  this  and 
this  only  is  the  extent  of  the  demand 
to  which  the  Bank  is  exposofl  by  its 
note-issues. 

At  present  we  are  not  consider- 
ing what  precautionary  measures 
or  financial  conditions  the  Govern- 
ment may  rightly  impose  upon  the 
Bank  in  connection  with  its  note- 
issues.  "Wq  are  simply  exhibiting 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  stand, 
and  as  in  principle  they  have  stood 
for  a  century  and  more. 

Coming  next  to  the  "Deposits,** 
or  •  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  m 
its  purely  banking  department,  we 
have  (at  the  present  stage   of  our 


inquiry)  to  consider  these  simply 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
Bank's  capital  and  assets—irrespec- 
tive of  the  form,  whether  bnllion 
or  convertible  securities,  in  which 
the  amount  of  wealth  with  which 
the  Bank  carries  on  its  business  is 
kept.  And  the  first  point  to  be 
observed  is  this, — that  a  with- 
drawal of  deposits,  while  it  dimin- 
ishes •the  assets  of  a  bank,  eqaallv 
diminishes  its  liabilities.  ¥hei] 
such  a  withdrawal  of  deposits  take: 
place,  the  Bank  converts  a  corres- 

Smding  amount  of  its  assets  intc 
oney;  it  either  "realises"—!. «. 
converts  into  money — a  portion  oi 
the  securities  upon  which  its  depo 
sits  have  been  lent  out,  or  (as  is  th< 
usual  practice)  it  pays  out  a  portioi 
of  its  assets  which  it  keeps  on  banc 
in  the  shape  of  cash.  A  dimiontioi 
of  a  bank's  deposits,  like  a  decreas( 
of  its  note-issues,  lessens  the  amonn 
of  business  which  the  bank  carrie! 
on,  but  it  causes  no  diminution  ii 
the  amount  of  the  bank's  asset 
compared  to  the  amonnt  of  its  Ii 
abilities.  On  the  contrary,  in  tin 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England— an( 
of  any  other  bank  which  has  a  sur 
plus — any  decrease  in  the  extent  o 
the  bank's  business  or  liabilitie 
simply  increases  the  ratio  of  its  re 
mainlng  assets  to  its  remainioj 
liabilities.  For  example,  suppose 
ten  millions  of  the  Bank  of  Eng 
land's  deposits  were  withdrawn 
and  ten  millions  of  its  note-circQla 
tion  were  cashed,  the  remainin; 
assets  of  the  establishment  woul< 
amount  to  forty-one  millions,  whil 
its  remaining  liabilities  would  b 
only  twenty-one  millions.  In  othe 
word?,  in  such  circumstances  it 
assets  would  be  double  the  aroonn 
of  its  liabilities,  instead  of  only  one 
half  greater  as  at  present. 

It  is  purely  in  connection  witJ 
its  banking  department  that  tb( 
Bank  of  England  is  subject  to  an; 
embarrassment.  And  thiB  embar 
rassment  might  take  a  twofoI< 
shape.  Although  the  reduction  o 
a  bulk's  business  tends  to  in 
crease    the    ratio    of   its    surpla 
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to  the  amonnt  of  its  liabilities, 
sach  a  reduotion  when  compnlsorj 
noaj,  and  in  the  case  of  most 
banks  does,  occasion  a  partial  loss 
to  the  establishment;  for  an  un- 
nsTial  withdrawal  of  tieposits  com- 
pels a  bank  to  convert  a  portion  of 
its  reserve  of  secnrities  into  money 
(that  is  to  say,  it  most  sell  a  portion 
of  these  secnrities),  while  the  mar- 
ket at  such  times  is  usually «.  much 
depressed,  so  that  the  bapk  gets 
less  than  the  ordinary  price  for  its 
stock.  Every  bank  in  this  conn- 
try  is  liable  to  a  trifling  loss  of 
this  kind  in  exceptional  times, 
except  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  when  an 
unnsnal  demand  for  deposits  is 
made  upon  them,  have  to  cash 
their  resert^e  of  Government  stock 
in  order  to  provide  themselves 
with  more  gold  (not  because  they 
require  more  gold,  but  because, 
under  the  present  system,  they 
must  get  more  gold  before  they 
are  allowed  to  extend  their  note- 
issaes).  And  the  English  banks, 
in  like  circumstances,  have  to  sell  a 
portion  of  their  Government  stock 
in  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
more  money,  in  the  form  of  Bank  of 
England  notes.  But,  be  it  observed, 
the  Bank  of  England  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  If  its  gold  be  re- 
duced, or  its  notes  withdrawn,  it 
takes  no  means  to  provide  itself 
with  either.  If  there  be  an  un- 
nsnal run  upon  it  for  deposits,  it 
takes  no  step  to  enable  it  to  issue 
more  notes;  or,  if  the  demand  for 
deposits  remain  as  usual,  but  more 
gold  is  wanted  in  payment,  the  Bank 
equally  takes  no  step  to  provide 
itself  with  gold.  Thus,  then,  al- 
though a  withdrawal  of  deposits 
does  generally  cause  a  trifling  loss 
to  banks  (but  without  diminiBhing 


the  ratio  of  their  surplus  to  their  lia- 
bilities), such  a  loss  never  falls  upon 
the  Bank  of  England.  Its  stock  of 
Money,  the  means  by  which  it  must 
meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors, 
may  decrease  ad  Itb.^  but  never  in 
any  case  does  the  Bank  expose  it- 
self to  loss  in  order  to  provide  itself 
with  more  money.  Thus,  of  the 
two  forms  in  which  loss  might  occur 
to  the  Bank  of  England  in  conned^ 
tion  with  its  deposits  or  banking 
liabilities,  one  of  them  at  least 
never  does  occur. 

The  other  form  in  which  loss  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  occur  to  the 
Bank  of  England  in  connection 
with  its  bankmg  department,  arises 
from  its  loans  or  discount  business, 
— ^from  the  commercial  bills  and 
other  private  securities  upon  which 
it  lends  out  its  capital.  These 
loans  or  discounts  amount,  as  we 
have  said,  to  about  20  millions. 
Well  then,  against  these  the  Bank 
holds,  in  the  flrst  place,  an  equal 
amount  ofiprivati  securities;  and 
in  addition  (after  setting  aside 
21  millions  of  its  assets  as  securi- 
ties for  its  average  note-circula- 
tion) it  holds  a  clear  surplus  of 
19  millions  of  other  assets  (in  the 
form  of  Money  and  Government 
securities)  wholly  available  to  re- 
place any  loss  caused  by  some  of  its 
bills  proving  bad.  As  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  there  is  no  other 
bank  in  the  kingdom  that  does 
not  regard  one -tenth  of  such  an 
amount  of  reserve  as  ample  for  all 
contingencies.  And  since  this  is 
the  case  with  all  the  other  banks,  it 
is  still  more  so  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  is  notably  dainty 
in  its  business,  and  snififs  at  bills  in 
a  supercilious  manner.*  It  deals 
only  in  the  best  bills  or  securities — 
what  is  called  ** first-class  paper;*' 


*  It  is  true  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  more  liable  than  other  banks  to  un- 
Qsnally  large  withdrawals  of  Money  (whether  notes  or  gold^ ;  but  this  never  occa- 
aona  any  loss  to  the  Bank,  because  (as  we  have  said  above),  unlike  all  the  other 
baiiks,Hhe  Bank  of  England  never  takes  any  steps  to  provide  itself  with  more  money, 
whether  in  the  form  of  gold  or  of  notes.  The  only  kind  of  loss,  then,  to  which 
the  Bank  is  liable,  arises  from  its  loans :  and,  owing  to  the  select  nature  of  the 
buauiess  which  it  carries  on,  its  liability  to  loss  from  this  source  is  even  less  than 
that  of  the  other  banks. 
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and  hence  the  Bnnk^s  liahilitj  to 
loss  upon  it9  loans  is  even  less  than 
that  of  anj  other  hank  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Take  the  case  of  other  hanks. 
The  London  and  Westminster  has 
an  amount  of  hanking  liahilities 
almost  eqnal  to  those  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  yet  it  carries  on  husi- 
ness  with  a  snrplns  of  assets  not  ex- 
ceeding four  millions.  The  Union 
Rank,  with  a  similar  amount  of 
liiihilities,  has  a  somewhat  smaller 
amount  of  surplus.  And  if  we  take 
the  London  joint-stock  hanks  as  a 
whole,  we  find  that  a  suq^lus  of 
one-fifth  of  assets  over  liabilities  en- 
ables them  to  carry  on  their  business 
with  perfect  safety  and  great  suc- 
cess. Yet  these  hanks  are  as  liable 
to  pay  all  their  deposits  back  in 
iiioney  as  the  Bank  of  England  is. 
It  is  tmo  they  cannot  be  called  on 
to  pay  in  gold,  for  the  notes  of  the 
I^ank  of  England  have  been  made 
a  legal  tender;  but  they  must  sup- 
ply themselves  yith  these  notes 
JQst  as  the  Bank  of  England  can 
supply  itself  with  gold.  Each  of 
those  banks  alike,  when  an  unusual 
amount  of  deposits  is  called  up, 
must  supply  itself  with  money  by 
realising  some  of  its  assets,  or  using 


a  portion  of  the  surplus  which  it 
keeps  in  the  form  of  money.  It 
costs  a  bank  as  much  to  get  Bank 
of  England  notes  as  it  does  to  get 
gold;  hence  the  bank  of  England, 
when  called  upon  for  gold,  has  to 
do  no  more  tnan  our  other  hanks 
have  to  do  when  called  upon  for 
notes.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  can  best  get 
gold  abroad, — it  cannot  readily  get 
ft  here,  for,  when  it  sells  a  portion 
of  its  securities,  it  is  paid  in  its 
own  notes.  But  it  can  get  gold 
abroad  quite  as  cheaply  as  other 
banks  can  get  money  (whether 
notes  or  coin)  at  home. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  the  position  of  which,  alike 
as  a  bank  of  issue  and  as  a  qnasi- 
Government  bank,  most  nearly  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Let  us  compare  the 
amount  of  the  assets  held  by  each 
of  these  great  establishments  with 
the  amount  of  their  liabilities,  or 
the  extent  of  business  which  ihey 
carry  on.  The  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  represent  millions 
sterling;  and  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  France  is  computed  from 
the  average  of  the  weekly  returns 
in  the  twelve  months  of  1866:— 


Bank  of  England,    . 
Bank  of  France,  .    . 

LlABILITIKS. 

A88KTB. 

Total. 

Notes. 

21 
83» 

Dn>Miu. 
20 
11 

o«T.  a««. 

25 

7* 

FrtT.  Sm. 

21 
26» 

15 
18 

Lui>mti«.l  amcu. 
41          61 
44i    1     5U 

20 
< 

Thus  it  is  -seen  that  the  Bank  of 
France  carries  on  business,  with 
most  perfect  prestige  and  success, 
with  an  amount  of  assets  one-sixth 
in  excess  of  its  liabilities;  while 
the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  one-half  larger  than  its  liabili- 
ties. Moreover  the  Bank  of  France 
is  bound  to  let  the  Government 
draw  upon  it  at  any  time  to  the 
extent  of  2%  millions  (£2,400,000), 
while  the  Bank  of  England  is  not 
liable  to  any  similar  demand.  In 
fact,  as  appears  fh>m  the  preceding 


table,  if  the  Bank  of  England  kept 
a  reserve,  or  surplus  of  assets,  of 
only  £7,000,000,  its  position  would 
be  financially  stronger  than  that 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  And  yet 
the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  France  is 
as  undoubted  as  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England, — manifestly  showing 
that  the  capital  or  assets  of  the  lat- 
ter bank  are  (as  we  have  said)  use- 
lessly large  in  proportion  to  its  pre- 
sent amount  of  business. 

While   thus   demonstrating   that 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England 
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*  We  deduct  from  the  Private  Securities  £1,600,000 — ^this  sum  being  lent  upon 
bullion,  which  bullion  is  included  in  the  Assets  under  the  head  of  '*  specie." 
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(meaBiDg  thereby  not  merelj  the 
proprietors*  capital,  but  the  total  re- 
served assets  of  the  establishment)  is 
ezoessive  compared  with  the  amonnt 
of  business  which  it  at  present 
carries  on,  we  do  not  at  this  stage 
of  the  inquiry  pronounce  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  amount 
of  the  Bank's  capital  ought  to  be 
reduced,  either  by  the  Goyemment 
paying  off  the  debt  of  eleven  mil- 
lions or  otherwise.  Tins  question 
we  shall  consider  by-and-by,  after 
we  have  reviewed  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case,  and  with  that  respect 
to  existing  circumstances  without 
which  in  this  country  no  one  can 
hope  to  carry  out  any  great  meas- 
ure of  reform.  We  content  our- 
selves for  the  present  with  show- 
ing that  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
is  of  inordinate  amonnt  compared 
to  its  present  extent  of  business; 
and  also  that  for  this  excess  of 
capital  the  community  must  pay,  as 
thereby  the  Bank  is  hindered  from 
carrying  on  its  business  on  the 
lower  terms  which  would  be  charged 
if  its  capital  were  only  commensu- 
rate with  its  actual  requirements. 

Next,  putting  into  temporary 
abeyance  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  Bank's  capital,  let 
us  proceed  to  the  second  stage  of 
oar  inquiry,  and  see  if  this  immense 
amonnt  of  capital  is  kept  in  eood 
form — ^in  the  shape  most  available  to 
naeet  either  the  actual  or  the  possible 
demands  upon  the  Bank. 

The  assets  of  the  Bank  are  of 
three  different  kinds  —  namely, 
Gh>vemment  securities,  coin  and 
ballion,  and  private  securities.  Of 
the  private  securities  we  need  not 
speak;  they  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  with  other  banks,  or,  in  so  far 
as  they  differ  from  these,  they  are 
better.  Therefore  we  need  only 
concern  ourselves  with  the  two 
other  kinds  of  assets — namely,  the 
Government  securities,  and  the  coin 
and  bullion. 

These  Government  securities  are 
held  partly  in-  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment, partly  in  the  Banking  De- 


partment; 14}  millions  in  the 
former,  and  fnlly  10  millions  in  the 
latter. 

I.  Let  us  consider  first  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  held  in  the  Issue 
Department  These  consist  of  11 
millions  of  Government  Debt,  and 
8f  millions  of  Government  stock. 
The  Debt^  as  w»  have  said,  was 
part  of  the  loans  made  to  the  €rov- 
emment  by  the  Bank  in  order  to 
obtain  a  continuance  of  its  exclu- 
sive privileges.  The  loans  were 
made,  the  Debt  was  created,  not  as 
a  necessary  means  of  securing  either 
the  notes  or  the  general  solvency  of 
the  establishment,  but  simply  to 
preserve  the  monopoly  first  con- 
ferred upon  the  Bank  in  1708. 
By  the  Act  of  1844  the  Debt  wHs 
placed  among  the  assets  of  the 
Issue  Department,  professedly  as 
a  security  for  the  note-circulation. 
But  this  was  an  after-thought.  The 
Bank  never  thought,  or  found  it 
necessary,  to  secure  its  notes  by  this 
means.  The  credit  of  its  notes  had 
never  been  questioned.  Moreover, 
the  alteration  thus  made  in  1844 
was  merely  nominal.  The  Bank 
had  not  the  power  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  the  Debt :  independently 
of  the  Act,  the  Debt  must  have  re- 
mained as  before,  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  Bank's  assets.  The  Act  in  no 
way  made  any  addition  to  the  assets 
or  general  solvency  of  the  Bank ;  it 
simply  decreed — ^with  what  wisdom 
we  shall  see — ^that  this  debt  and  8 
(now  8t)  millions  of  the  Govern- 
ment stock  held  by  the  Bank  should 
be  set  apart,  locked  up  in  the  Issue 
Department.  These  Government 
securities  were  held  by  the  Bank 
before,  and,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  the  Debt  at  least,  were  then  as 
available  as  security  for  the  notes 
as  tiiey  are  now.  Only,  instead  of 
Uie  11  millions  being  regarded  as  a 
debt  which  the  Government  ought 
to  repay,  they  were  thenceforth  said 
to  be  a  security  for  its  notes  which 
it  was  absolutely  incumbent  upon 
the  Bank  to  keep. 

The  theory  or  principle  upon 
which  this  arrangement   was  justi- 
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fied  was  this.  It  was  said,  *t  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  amount  of  the 
Bank^s  note-circalation  which  never 
is  or  can  be  cashed  is  14  millions ; 
therefore  no  gold  is  needed  to 
secure  them.^'  But  the  same  rea- 
soning would  prove  that  for  this 
amount  of  notes  no  special  securitj 
was  needed  at  all.  "Why,  then,  was 
the  Bank  not  left  to  use  its  own 
discretion  in  the  matter  ?  Why  was 
this  immense  amount  of  capital 
withdrawn  from  its  use  and  locked 
up  in  the  Issue  Department?  Be- 
cause, it  was  replied,  it  was  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  the  Bank 
which  enabled  it  to  acquire  so  large 
a  note-circulation ;  therefore  the 
Bank  should  pay  for  this — the  State 
should  get  some  advantage  from 
the  profitable  result  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  which  jt  had  conferred 
on  the  Bank.-  In  literal  fact,  then, 
the  cause  of  this  loan  not  being  re- 
paid, and  of  its  being  made  a  part 
of  the  fixed  assets  of  the  Bank, 
was  substantially  on  the  Staters 
account.  Just  as  it  had  been  for 
years  befi)re.  Only,  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging, as  previously,  that 
this  loan  of  11  millions  was  a  bonus 
advanced  by  the  Bank  for  its  mon- 
opoly, which  ought  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Government  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  banking  system  of 
the  country  might  be  put  on  a  fair 
footing,  it  was  said  that  the  Debt 
should  be  continued  as  a  new  security 
for  the  Bank^s  note-issues.  But  no 
such  new  security  was  established  I 
The  name  of  the  thing  was  altered, 
but  the  position  remained  unchanged. 
Tlie  general  solvency  of  the  Bank 
was  not  strengthened,  neither  are 
these  assets  any  more  available 
as  security  for  the  note-issues  than 
before.  Neither  the  amount  of 
the  Debt  nor  the  other  Govern- 
ment securities  looked  up  in  the 
Issue  Department  are  "ear-marked" 
for  the  note-holders.  The  de- 
positors have  an  equal  claim  upon 
them  as  the  note-holders  have.  K 
the  assets  were  meant  to  be  a 
special  security  for  the  notes, 
they  ought   to   have   been    "  ear- 


marked" for  that  purpose;  but 
they  are  not  Accordingly  they 
are  merely  a  portion  of  tlie  general 
assets  of  the  establishment  which 
the  Bank  cannot  use, — which  are 
only  available  in  the  event  of  the 
insolvency  of  the  Bank, — and  which 
then  can  be  claimed  by  the  de- 
positors as  well  as  by  the  note- 
holders. They  are  simply  a  part  of 
the  immobilised  capital  of  the  Bank: 
which  capital  in  1844  was  already 
excessive  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  bosiness  carried  on  by  the 
Bank. 

The  fact  that  the  Bank's  capital 
is  of  inordinate  magnitude — far 
exceeding  not  only  the  actual  or 
probable  but  even  all  possible  re- 
quirements of  the  establishment- 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  the  reserve  in  the 
Issue  Department  is  kept  in  the 
best  or  most  available  form.  A 
Government  Debt  is  a  bad  form  of 
banking  reserve,  for  it  is  not  con- 
vertible, as  Government  8tock  is: 
and  a  banking  reserve,  if  needed  at 
all,  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  form 
readily  convertible  into  cash.  But 
as  regards  these  eleven  millions  of 
Debt,  it  were  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  discuFs  the  question.  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  Bank  should  be  com- 
{)elled  to  hold  this  amount  of  capital 
ocked  up  in  the  Issue  Department  is 
a  question  of  some  importance; 
but  if  the  Bank  be  compelled  to  do 
80,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
form  in  which  these  eleven  millions 
are  kept 

II.  A  very  difierent  case  presents 
itself  for  consideration  when  we 
come  to  the  ten  millions  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  k^t  in  the 
Banking  Department  The  reserve 
in  the  Banking  Department  is 
really  the  most  important  point  of 
all.  It  is  on  the  Banking -De- 
partment that  the  great  demands 
are  made.  The  great  drains  on 
the  establishment,  whether  for 
notes  or  gold,  arise  in  connection 
with  its  purely  banking  business. 
They  would  occur  as  frequently,  and 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  at  present, 
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if  the  Bank  did  not  lasne  a  aingle 
note  of  its  own.  They  are  caused 
by  the  customers  of  the  Bank  with- 
drawing their  deposits  (or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  amount  of 
the  bills  which  the  Bank  discounts 
for  them)  whenever  or  from  what- 
ever cause  the  monetary  reqnire- 
meots  of  the  country  increase.  If 
the  money  is  wanted  in  an  interna- 
tional form,  i.  e,  for  payments  abroad, 
then  the  deposits  are  withdrawn  in 
gold  ;  if  it  is  wanted^  for  home 
business  only,  then  the  amount  is 
withdrawn  chiefly  in  notes,  but 
partly  also  in  sovereigns  as  small 
change — for  payment  of  wages,  &c. 
WheUier  the  demand  is  for  notes 
or  for  gold,  the  result,  under  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Bank,  is 
the  same.  If  the  depositor  calls 
for  notes,  the  reserve  of  notes  is 
correspondingly  diminished  ;  if  he 
calls  for  gold,  the  Bank  has  to 
cancel  notes  to  an  equal  amount. 
Hence  in  either  case,  what  is  want- 
ed by  the  Bank  is  more  gold— to 
replace  the  gold  withdrawn,  or  (if 
notes  only  are  wanted)  to  enable 
it  to  replace  the  notes  withdrawn. 
And  hence  the  reserve  of  securities 
in  the  Banking  Department  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  form  immediately 
convertible  into  gold  or  into  an 
additional  issue  of  notes.  But  it 
is  not  so  kept  It  consists  of 
Government  securities,  which  may 
be  sold  or  lent  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  for  which,  when  so 
lent  or  sold,  the  Bank  receives 
payment,  not  in  gold,  but  in  its 
own  notes.  Hence  a  reserve  kept 
in  this  form  is  singularly  inefficient. 
It  cannot  supply  the  Bank  with 
gold;  and  it  can  only  supply  it 
with  notes  by  taking  these  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  public  and  the 
other  banks,  which  are  already 
On  times  of  pressure)  insufficiently 
supplied  with  them. 

The  only  use  the  Bank  makes  of 
tbe  large  amount  of  Government  se- 
curities kept  in  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment, is  to  sell,  or,  as  more  frequent- 
ly happens  now,  to  take  short  loans 
upon  a  small  portion  of  them.    Let 


us  see  exactly  the  nature  of  this  ope- 
ration. The  Bank,  as  we  have  said, 
gets  in  exchange  no  gold,  only  its 
own  notes:  and  as  at  such  times 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
Money  than  usual,  the  notes  which 
the  Bank  draws  in  from  the  public 
with  one  hand,  it  has  to  give  out 
again  with  the  other.  The  notes 
are  not  increased  in  number  by 
this  process:  the  only  effect  is,  to 
take  an  amount  of  notes  from  the 
public  and  the  other  banksj  and  to 
concentrate  it  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. What  the  latter  gains,  the 
former  lose.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  other  banks  and  the 
public,  being  further  straitened 
for  notes,  go  to  the  Bank  for  a 
fresh  supply,  and  thereby  draw 
out  again  the  notes  which  the 
Bank  had  just  drawn  in.  The 
effect  of  the  process,  therefore,  is 
mZ,  or  infinit^imal.  As  the  Bank 
gets  loans  on  these  Government 
securities  below  the  minimum  rate 
which  it  charges  for  the  notes 
when  lent  out  again  in  discounts,  it 
makes  a  gain  on  the  transaction, 
and  does  not  in  any  case  suffer 
loss.  A  very  slight  economy  of  the 
currency  is  the  most  that  can  be 
effected:  that  is  to  say,  some  notes 
not  absolutely  needed  by  their 
holders  (t.  0.,  the  other  banks  and 
the  public)  may  be  tnmed  to 
account  by  being  drawn  into  the 
Bank.  But  this  is  a  mere  trifle  at 
most,  and  does  not  exercise  the 
slightest  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
course  of  a  monetary  crisis. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  large  re- 
serve of  Government  securities  in 
the  Banking  Department  is  not  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  note-circu- 
lation, neither  is  it  a  means  of 
bringing  gold  into  this  country,  or 
of  lessening  the  export  of  gold.  It 
is  not  a  means  of  supplying  the 
Bank  with  gold  or  notes,  when 
these  are  needed;  yet  to  obtain 
this  supply  is  the  very  thing  wanted, 
—-it  is  the  cp*and  object  for  which 
the  Bank^s  reserve  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  kept.  What  is  especially  need- 
ed is,  that  the  BanVs  reserve  of 
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seouritiea  should  be  kept  in  a 
form  readily  convertible  into  gold. 
How  is  this  proceedinff  to  be  ef- 
fected? It  may  be  done  to  an 
infinitesimal  extent  by  the  Bank 
keeping  a  portfolio  of  first-class 
foreign  bills;  but  much  better  by 
keeping  part  of  its  banking  re- 
serve of  securities  in  the  shape 
of  foreign  stock — in  the  shape  of 
Government  securities  held  in  those 
countries  to  which  our  drains  of 
gold  usually  flow.  To  keep  a  port- 
folio of  foreign  bills  would  have  no 
more  effect  in  supplying  the  Bank 
with  gold  than  the  cashing  of  its 
securities  at  home  has  in  adding  to 
its  stock  of  notes ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
might  make  a  very  slight  economy 
of  these  foreign  bills,  but  that  is 
all.  It  would  not  increase  the 
amount  of  foreign  bills  in  this 
country;  it  would  not  give  ub  any 
more  means  of  making  payments 
abroad  without  the  use  of  specie. 
The  foreign  bills  kept  by  the  Bank 
would  be  just  so  many  withdrawn 
from  the  portfolios  of  the  mer- 
chants. If  the  Bank  were  in  times 
of  difficulty  to  buy  up  foreign  bills 
abrocid — ^as  the  Bimk  of  France  has 
done  on  several  occasions — ^the 
effect  would  be  much  more  import- 
ant ;  but  merely  to  keep  a  portfolio 
of  foreign  bills  drawn  from  our  own 
merchants  would  be  of  no  appre- 
ciable use. 

The  purchase  of  foreign  bills  a- 
broad  would  be  an  exceptional  trans- 
action suited  (if  there  were  no  better 
plan)  to  meet  exceptional  and  tran- 
sient emergencies.  But  even  to  faci- 
litate such  a  course,  the  Bank's  re- 
serve of  securities  ought  to  be  kept 
in  a  different  form  from  what  it  is 
at  present.  What  is  really  required 
is,  that  the  Bank  should  keep  a  por- 
tion of  its  reserve  of  Government 
securities  in  the  shape  of  Govern- 
ment stock  abroad— in  those  coun- 
tries to  which  our  drains  of  specie 
usually  flow.  By  selling  or  taking 
loans  upon  that  stock,  the  Bank 
could  either  draw  specie  to  this 
country,  or  lessen  our  exports  of 
gold   by    giving   to   its    customers 


drafts  upon  foreign  banks — ^upon 
the  banks  of  the  country  to  which 
they  required  to  send  specie.  This 
process  would  give  what  we  so  often 
want — ^namely,  a  means  of  adding 
to  our  stock  of  international  cur- 
rency, and  thereby  lessening  onr 
expo'rt  of  gold  in  times  of  foreign 
drains.  Even  the  heaviest  drsuns, 
which  seldom  amount  to  five  mil- 
lions, would  then  hardly  be  felt 
This  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  our  commercial  prosperity. 
Moreover,  as  money  is  always 
cheaper  in  those  countries  to  which 
drains  of  international  currency  are 
flowing — in  other  words,  where 
specie  is  accumulating — the  Bank 
of  England  would  rather  gain  tlum 
lose  by  adopting  this  procen;  for 
it  would  obtain  such  loans  on  its 
stock  abroad  at  a  lower  rate  than 
it  at  the  same  time  charged  for 
lending  its  money  at  home.  When 
banks  are  pressed  for  money  (the 
means  by  which  they  carry  on 
business),  they  must  expect  oc- 
casionally to  have  to  supply  them- 
selves with  it  at  a  loss ;  but  in  this 
case  there  would  be  no  loss.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  banks  do  not 
want  an  excessive  stock  of  specie ; 
and  when  specie  is  flowing  into  a 
country,  the  banks  of  that  country 
would  willingly  let  the  Bank  of 
England  draw  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  loan — thereby  rendering 
a  service  to  the  country  from  which 
the  specie  is  flowing  without  any 
loss  of  profits  to  themselves. 

There  is  plenty  of  specie,  only  it 
shifts  about  at  times  inconveniently. 
It  is  only  the  transient  ebbs  of  the 
precious  metals  which  occasion  em- 
barrassment. But  ebb-tide  in  one 
country  means  ftdl-tide  in  another. 
And  while  the  ebb-tide  is  most  dis- 
astrous, the  full-tide  is  not  desir- 
able. All  such  transient  disturb- 
ances in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  are  an  evil;  and  it  is  one 
which  may  be  greatly  lessened.  In 
a  short  time  the  equilibrium  is  al- 
ways restored  in  jthe  natural  course 
and  by  the  unaided  operations  of 
trade.    But  why   should   not  our 
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monetarj  system  assist  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  mitigate,  if  not  nentralise, 
these  transient  distarhances?  We 
believe  this  will  be  ere  long  effected 
by  the  organisation  of  an  Interna- 
tional monetary  system.  For  the 
present,  we  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  ont  one  means  to  mitigate 
these  disturbing  movements  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  is  urgently  needed  as  a  reform 
in  the  arrangements  and  procedure  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

in.  The  Coin  and  Bullion  in  the 
Issue  Department.  In  addition  to 
the  14f  millions  of  Government 
securities  (of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken),  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment holds  on  the  average  14( 
millions  of  coin  and  bullion — to- 
gether, 29  millions — as  a  security 
for  its  note-circulation,  which  aver- 
ages 21  millions.  The  great  fact 
to  be  noted,  as  regards  this  stock 
of  coin  and  bullion,  is  that  nearly 
one-half  of  it  is  practically  nulli- 
fied. One-half  of  it  is  of  no  use 
whatever  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Bank,  however  urgent 
may  be  the  exigencies  of  the  estab- 
lishment; it  counts  for  nothing, 
and  can  only  become  available  in 
the  event  of  the  Bank  becoming 
insolvent.  Seven  millions  of  the 
reserve  of  coin  and  bullion  ore  de 
facto  as  useless  as  if  they  were 
kept  buried  by  Act  of  Parliament 
beneath  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  might  possibly,  in 
some  great  emergency,  sell  or  mort- 
gage the  buildings  in  wliich  it  car- 
ries on  its  business,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  touch  or  pledge  any  part  of 
thes^  seven  millions  of  gold.  Not 
a  particle  of  that  large  amount  of 
specie  can  be  used  even  to  ward  off 
bankruptcy.  A  few  words  will  serve 
to  explain  how  this  strange  result  is 
produced ;  and  we  shall  borrow  them 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Patterson,  who 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
thisypoint,  and  fully  to  demonstrate 
it^evil  effects: — 

T"  For  every  note  issued  beyond  the 
arbitrarily  fixed  sum  of  £14,660,000, 
the  Act  of  1844  requires  that  the  Bank 


shall  hold  a  corresponding  amount  of 
gold.  As  the  ordinary  amount  of  notes 
required  for  the  wants  of  the  public  is 
£21,000,000,  it  follows  that  £6,850,000 
is  the  lowest  amount  of  gold  that  must 
be  in  the  Issue  Department  to  allow  of 
these  21  millions  of  notes  being  kept  in 
drcnlation.  And  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  the  branches  of  the 
Bank  and  other  matters,  this  sum  may 
safely  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
seven  millions.  [As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Bank  Act  has  always  to  be  suspended 
when  the  gold  in  the  Bank  falls  to  7 
millions.] 

**  Thus,  when  7  millions  of  specie  are 
In  its  pbssession,  and  21  millions  of 
notes  are  in  circulation,  all  the  notes 
which  the  Bank  is  allowed  to  issue  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  When  this 
point  is  reached — ^when  the  bullion  in 
its  possession  has  sunk  to  this  level — 
the  Bank  cannot  issue  a  Single  addi- 
tional note.  Neither  can  it  part  with  a 
single  sovereign.  As  discounted  bills 
fall  due,  the  Bank  may  discount  others 
to  an  equal  amount;  but  that  is  the 
roost  it  can  do.  However  pressing  be 
the  emergency,  the  Bank  cannot  extend 
its  discount  accommodation  one  iota. 
What  is  more,  when  an  actual  crisis 
arrives,  it  cannot  even  continue  it.  Its 
Issue  Department  being  literally  shut 
up,  it  must  withdraw  from  its  discount- 
business  whatever  amount  of  notes  may 
be  called  for  by  its  depositors.  Other- 
wise, if  a  depositor  were  to  ask  at  such 
a  time  for  even  a  £5-note,  the  Bank 
«could  not  give  it — ^its  legal  power  to 
issue  notes  being  exhausted.  And  if 
the  depositor  were  to  say,  'Then  give 
it  to  me  in  gold,  of  which  you  say  you 
have  7  millions,*  the  Bank  must  reply 
that  this  form  of  bsue  is  shut  up  too, 
because  every  sovereign  of  these  7  mil- 
Uons  is  needed  in  its  own  vaults  in 
order  to  avoid  an  infringement  of  its 
charter.  Thus  the  Bank  at  such  times  ^ 
cannot  make  payment  of  a  single  note 
or  sovereign  to  any  of  its  depontors,  ex- 
cept by  withdrawing  a  similar  amount 
firom  its  discount-operations,  which  are 
the  mainstay  of  trade  and  credit.  And 
this  ar^cial  dilemna  occurs  at  times 
when,  as  every  one  knows,  there  is  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  discounts 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  owing  to  the  ^ 
curtailment  of 'fiiscouuts  on  the  part  of 
the  other  banks  and  the  discount- 
houses.**  • 


*  Patterson's  'Economy  of  Capital,'  p.  254-5. 
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The  effect  of  this  arrnngement  is, 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  average 
stock  of  gold  hold  by  the  Bank  is 
of  no  use — cannot  in  any  way  be 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  establishment.  At  the 
same  time  a  useless  addition  is 
made  to  the  Bank's  capital,  and  a 
very  costly  one,  seeing  that  (unlike 
a  reserve  of  Government  stock) 
these  7  millions  of  gold  yield  no 
interest  It  is  highly  important  to 
observe  the  practical  consequences 
of  this  arrangement  as  regards  the 
community.  This  artificial  curtail- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
renders  monetary  crises  more  fre- 
quent and  disastrous  than  ever. 
rTearly  7  millions  of  gold  being 
nullified,  when  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  falls  to  9  million,  a  crisis 
ensues  as  violent  as  used  to  be 
when  the  specie  was  reduced  to 
2  millions.  The  Bank  has  to  stop 
when  it  still  has  fully  7  millions 
of  gold,  just  as  if  the  gold  had 
fallen  to  zero.*  Thus  every  tri- 
fling ebb  of  specie  from  the  Bank 
is  converted  into  a  serious  national 
disaster. 

What  is  more,  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement  weighs  upon  the  com- 
munity at  ^1  times.  Not  only,  at 
recurrent  periods,  does  it  produce 
great  monetary  crises,  but  it  per- 
manently and  artificially  enhances^ 
the  rate  of  interest  throughout 
the  whole  country.  "The  Bank 
Directors  now  regard  7  millions  of 
their  stock  of  specie  as  non-existent. 


When  they  have  14  millions  of 
gold,  tliey  act  as  if  they  had  only 
seven.  Seven  millions  form  the  zero- 
point  in  their  calculations — that  is  to 
say,  one  half  of  the  ordinary  amount 
of  bullion  in  the  Bank  is  nullified, 
and  a  double  price  is  charged  for 
the  other  half."  t  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  special  interest  of  the 
Bank  Directors,  and  of  the  directors 
of  all  banks,  is  to  keep  the  rate  of 
interest  as  nigh  as  possible.  It  is 
as  natural  for  bankers  to  desire  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  money  on  loan 
as  it  is  for  farmers  to  wish  for  high 
prices  for  corn.  Bankers  will  al- 
ways keep  the  rate  of  interest  h^a 
high  as  tliey  possibly  can.  Bat  in 
the  present  case  the  Government 
imposes  a  useless  burden  upon  the 
Bank,  which  the  Bank  naturally 
seeks  to  shift  oh  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  community.  And  it  does  so 
most  successfully.  Tfke  Bank  now 
raises  its  rate  to  S  or  9  per  cent  in 
eireumstanees  toherey  until  quite  re- 
eentlyy  it  only  charged  4i  per  cent. 
In  similar  circumstances,  the  Bank 
charges  twice  as  much  for  its 
money  as  it  used  to  do.  Until 
within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  was  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  millions,  the 
rate  of  discount  usually  stood  at 
•M  per  cent.;  but  now,  when  the 
bullion  stands  at  a  similar  amount, 
the  rate  is  raised  to  8  or  9  per  cent 
In  December  1868,  when  the  mini- 
mum Bank  rate  was  8  per  cent.,  the 


*  As  shown  in  November  1857,  the  Bank  has  to  fail,  or  the  Bank  Act  has  to  be 
suspended,  when  there  is  £7,170,000  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  establishment. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  magnitude  of  this  waste.  The  amount  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  stock  of  specie  (8,000,000)  which  the  Bank  held,  on  the  average,  for 
twenty-five  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act — namely,  from  1819 
to  1844.  Or  look  at  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France.  That  Bank,  with  a  note- 
circulation  fully  one-half  larger  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  whose 
loans  to  the  public  are  likewise  one-half  larger,  has  often  carried  on  its  osutl 
amount  of  operations  with  only  seven  millions  of  specie.  During  December  1863 
and  January  1864,  its  stock  of  specie  averaged  exactly  seven  millions  sterling;  and 
for  several  monthis  at  that  time,  the  Bank  of  France,  with  equal  liabilities  to  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  had  only  half  as  much  specie,  and  yet  charged  less  for  its 
loans,  while  more  confidence  prevailed  in  the  commercial  world  of  France  than  in 
ours.  Finally,  to  show  the  true  value  of  the  specie  thus  wasted,  nullified,  by  the 
Bank  Act,  we  may  state  that  seven  millions  of  gold  more  than  suffices  for  the  wants 
of  all  the  Scotch  and  Irish  bahks  put  together,  although  the  liabililies  of  those 
banks  are  welhiigh  quadruple  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

f  Patterson's  *  Economy  of  Capital,'  p.  266. 
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stock  of  bullion  averaged  181  mil- 
Hods.  And  in  the  antnmn  of  1864 
the  Bank-rate  stood  for  two  months 
at  9  per  cent,  while  its  amount  of 
^old  averaged  nearly  18^  millions. 
Thas  the  level  of  the  Bank-rate  has 
of  late  been  inordinatelj  raised  in 
this  country.  The  Bank  of  England 
now  charge  twice  as  mnch  for  its 
loans  as  it  used  to  do,  and  entirely 
from  artificial  causes.  This  is  a  se- 
rious matter  for  Trade ;  nor  should 
it  be  regarded  with  indifference  by 
the  State.  Whenever  the  Qovem- 
ment  has  need  of  a  loan,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  find 
that  he  can  no  longer  borrow  upon 
the  old  terms.  And  unquestionably 
the  only  serious  obstacle  to  his  pre- 
sent scheme  for  reducing  the  xfa- 
tional  Debt  arises  from  the  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  now  charged 
by  the  banks. 

The  great  defect  of  monetary 
science,  not  only  in  past  times,  but 
even  at  the  present  day,  is,  that 
the  writers  do  not  look  at  the  facts, 
but  .  luxuriate  in  theories.  The 
present  matter  is  a  case  in  point. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  raised  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  ever  before,  has  begun  to  at- 
tract general  attention.  But,  instead 
of  seeing,  what  every  one  may  see, 
that  the  Bank  now  charges  a  far 
liigher  rate  of  discount,  in  similar 
circnmstancefi,  than  it  used  to  do, 
our  so-called  authorities  on  banking 
questions  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
fact  (or  never  see  it),  and  indulge 
in  all  manner  of  theories  to  account 
for  the  change.  A  year  ago  one 
great  authority  proclaimed  that  the 
high  Bank-rate  was  a  consequence 
of  the  large  financial  investments 
which  Qur  people  nowadays  make 
abroad,  and  that  henceforth  it  was 
vain  to  expect  a  lower  rate  than  7 
per  cent. — nevertheless,  unluckily 
for  his  credit  as  a  financial  autho- 
rity, in  a  few  months  afterwards 
the  Bank-rate  feU  to  three  per  cent. 
Since  the  rate  rose  again  so  sudden- 
ly in  October  last,  new  theorists  of 
repute  have  come  into  the  field; 
one  of  whom  declares  that  the  high 


Bank-rate  in  this  country  is  cansed 
(he  does  not  explain  how)  by  the 
*'  destruction  of  capital  which  took 
place  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
America.^'  And  more  recently  still, 
another  great  authority  has  in- 
formed "the  City,"  that  the  high 
Bank-rate  is  greatly  due  to  the  new 
and  handsome  edifices  which  are 
being  built  there — to  so  much 
^'capital  being  sunk  in  bricks  and 
mortar."  Now  if  these  be  the 
causes  of  the  great  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Bank-rate,  how 
do  they  operate,  and  where  are  the 
effects  9  All  or  any  of  these  various 
so-called  causes  can  only  affect  the 
Bank-rate  by  affecting  the  position 
of  the  Bank.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  do  we  see  ?  Simply  this, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  position  of  the 
Bank  or  banks  that  the  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found,  but  mainly 
if  not  entirely  in  the  altered  practice 
of  the  Bank.  As  we  have  said  above 
— and  as  any  one  may  see  for  him- 
self who  consults  the  BanVs  returns 
— the  Bank  of  England  now  charges 
8  and  9  per  cent,  in  oiroumstaDces 
where  previously  it  used  to  charge 
4^.  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
dividends  of  banks  have  risen  almost 
to  a  fabulous  extent,  and  the  profit 
of  financial  companies  and  of  all 
other  parties  who  deal  in  money 
has  proportionately  increased.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  an  equally  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  price  of  the 
Funds  is  steadily  falling,  and  rail- 
way shares  an()^  the  profits  of  all 
other  kinds  of  industrial  enterprise 
are  proportionately  depressed.  The 
increased  rate  which  railway  and 
other  companies  have  to  pay  on 
their  debentures,  and  which  traders 
have  to  pay  for  their  bills,  tends  to 
neutralise  the  increased  business 
which  most  of  them  are  carrying 
on.  The  stock  of  banking  and  fin- 
ancial companies  is  raised  in  value, 
while  that  of  merciantile  and  indus- 
trial companies  tends  to  be  lowered, 
by  this  recent  change  in  the  practice 
of  the  Bank  of  England — ^a  change 
which  it  is  impossible  to  check  as 
long  |^  the  present  system  of  mono- 
poly is  allowed  to  exist. 
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Having  thus  reviewed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  as  it  is,  let  us  re- 
capitulate. The  three  great  points 
which  come  into  view  are :  1.  That 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  is  inor- 
dinately large  in  proportion  to  the 
present  extent  of  its  business.  2. 
That  the  reserve  of  Government 
seonrities  in  the  Banking  Depart- 
Tnent  is  kept  in  a  useless  form, 
and  is  never  employed  (as  such 
a  reserve  ought  to  be)  to  procure 
gold  for  the  Bank  when  gold  is 
needed.  8.  That  nearly  one -half 
of  the  gold  kept  in  the  Issue  Office 
IB  practically  useless— cannot  be 
employed  at  all  in  the  business 
of  the  Bank,— constituting  a  dead 
loss  to  the  establishment,  which 
the  Directors  now  shift  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  public.  One  effect 
of  the  burdens  and  restrictions 
placed  on  the  Bank  by  the  Gov- 
ernment—  and  still  more  of  the 
virtual  monopoly  possessed  by  the 
Bank — is  to  be  seen  in  the  misuse 
wliich  the  Directors  make  of  the 
Government  securities  in  the  Bank- 
ing department.  They  never  em- 
ploy these  as  a  means  of  getting 
gold.  Instead  of  taking  steps  to 
anpply  themselves  with  gold  when 
gold  is  needed,  they  prefer  to  charge 
ft  double  or  a  treble  rate  for  all 
their  money,  whether  gold  or  notes. 
It  is  infinitely  more  profitable  for 
the  Bank  to  keep  down  its  power 
of  issue,  and  to  charge  a  famine 
price  for  the  supply,  than  to  issue 
the  amount  required  by  the  coun- 
try. Availing  itself  of  the  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  currency  which  it 
possesses,  the  Bank  repays  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  for 
tlie  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  State.  It  makes  use  of  its 
privileges  to  nullify  its  burdens. 
And  as  the  result  of  its  efforts  in 
this  direction,  the  level  of  the  rate 
of  interest  in  this  country  has  of 
late  been  enormously  raised. 

The  remedy  to  be  applied  is  as 
obvious  as  the  existing  aefects.  In 
brief,  we  must  lighten  the  burdens 
upon  the  Bank,  and  at  the  same 
time  abolish  its  monopoly.  *  We 
most  put  an  end  to  the  present  waste 


of  the  resources  of  the  Bank,  by  ren- 
dering them  as  available  as  is  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  establishment.  Espe- 
cially, in  so  doing,  we  must  raise  the 
embargo  upon  the  seven  millions 
of  gold  (at  present  locked  up  pas- 
sively in  the  Issue  Department), 
which  is  the  most  effective  portion 
of  the  Bank's  reserve;  the  embar- 
go upon  which  is  a  serious  tax 
upon  the  Bank,  seeing  that  they 
bear  no  interest,  and  abo  one  cause 
of  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the 
Bank-rate  which  has  of  late  be- 
come so  frequent  and  so  disastrous 
to  our  trade  and  industry. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  position  of  the  Bank 
as  if  it  presented  a  tabula  rasa. 
We  must  pay  deference  to  existing, 
and  long -existing,  circumstances. 
Hence  our  object  is  to  effect  a  maxi- 
mum of  improvement  with  a  mini- 
mum of  ckange.  The  capital  of  the 
Bank  (using  the  term  as  we  have 
already  defined  it — that  is  to  say, 
including  alike  the  proprietors^ 
capital  and  the  general  assets  of  the 
establishment)  is  unquestionably 
larger  than  is  actually  needed:  but 
we  do  not  propose  to  lessen  it.  We 
would  use  it  as  a  means  of  greatly 
extending  the  Bank^s  business.  In- 
stead of  lessening  the  t^pital,  we 
would  let  the  Bank's  business  work 
up  to  it.  Moreover,  the  present 
magnitude  of  its  capital  affords  a 
means  of  basing  the  note-issues  of 
the  Bank  upon  the  same  principle 
which  we  have  already  proposed  to 
apply  to  the  general  banking  or 
monetary  system  of  the  country, 
without  imposing  any  burden  upon 
the  Bank  in  lieu  of  those  firom  which 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  freed. 

The  first  and  greatest  reform 
which  we  propose  is  this : — ^Let  the 
note-issues  of  the  Bank  be  fully 
covered  by  a  corresponding  amount 
'of  Government  securities,  "ear- 
marked "  for  the  note  -  holders ; 
thereafter  let  the  other  assets  of 
the  Bank  be  ^eely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Directors — to  be  used  in 
whatever  way  the  exigencies  of  the 
Bank  may  require.    This  wUl  pre- 
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serve  in  essence  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Issae  and  iBanking  De- 
partments of  the  establishment, 
without  the  embarrassments  pnn 
dnced  bj  the  present  constitution 
of  these  distinct  departments.  In 
the  first'  pkce,  seven  millions  of 
gold^  yielding  no  interest,  would  be 
withdrawn  from  their  present  con- 
dition of  paasiyity,  as  a  vague  se- 
cnrity  for  the  notes^  and  would  be 
replaced  bj  an  equal  amount  of 
Government  secnritiea,  l>eariDg  in- 
terest, and  expressly  set  apart  far 
the  note-holders.  Moreover,  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  present 
Banking  reserve  the  amount  of  the 
**  Dead- weight  Annuities  **  — which, 
not  being   immediately  convertible 


into  money,  is  of  no  use  as  a  banking 
reserve — ^and  place  it  as  part  of  the 
security  for  the  notes,  where  it  would 
be  as  efficient  as  the  Debt  (11  mil- 
lions) at  present  is,  and  more  so, 
seeing  that  it  would  henceforth  be 
ear-marked  for  the  note-holders.* 

With  these  changes  made,  let  us 
see  what  would  be  the  constitution 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Taking  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  Bank  (as  we 
have  hitherto  done)  as  a  basis— that 
is  to  say,  with  21  millions  of  notes, 
20  of  deposits,  15  of  specie,  25  of 
Gk>vemment  securities — ^and  20  of 
private  securities — the  position  of 
the  establishment  would  be  as  fol- 
lows. The  ^figures  in  the  table  re- 
present millions  sterling. 


Nkw  System. 


LiAsoinss. 

Abbkis. 

Notes. 

DepoflltB. 

Seenrlty  for  Noto& 

General  Beserve. 

21 

20 

The  Debt,      .    .    11) 
Government  Se-            •  21 
curitiea,      .    .    lo) 

Gold,    ....     15) 
Gov.  Securities,       4  -89 
Private    do.,         20 ) 

i        ^1 

60 

Or  the  same  position  may  be  exhibited  in  this  way : — 


ASSRB. 

Notea. 

DepoeltB. 

Secwlty  for  Notes. 

Security  for  Deposits. 

Beaerve. 

21 

20 

The  Debt,  .    .  11 )    * 

Government  Se-  1   -21 

curitiea  .    .    0) 

Bills   and  other) 
Private    Securi-    20 
tics,    .     .    .    .) 

Gold     .  16 

Gov.  Sec  4 

19 

41 

60                >- 

The  most  important  result  of 
these  changes,  as  is  obvious,  is 
greatly  to  add  to  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Bank^s  Reserve. 
The  amount  of  the  Reserve  remains 
the  same,  but  the  amount  of  it 
which  exists  in  an  effective  form 
is  largely  increased.  A  great  and 
most  important  addition  is  made 
to  the  portion  of  the  Reserve 
which  consists  of  Honey.  Instead 
of  10|  millions  of  Government  se- 
curities (part  of  which  at  present 
consists  of  the  inconvertible  Dead- 
weight Annuities),  and  8}  millions 


of  notes,  the  Reserve  would  consist 
of  4  millions  of  convertible  stock 
(Consols  and  Exchequer  bills),  and 
15  millions  of  gold. 

But  the  effects  of  the  New  System 
would  go  much  further  than  tius. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  Reserve 
would  become  available.  This 
would  remedy  one  of  the  most 
striking  defects  of  the  existing 
system.  At  present,  when  the 
notes  and  coin  in  the  Banking  De- 
partment fall  to  5  millions  (whe- 
ther from  a  demand  solely  for 
notes,  or,  for  gold  alone,  or  as  a 


*  Bat  it  is  hardly  worth  while  taking  notice  of  the  Dead-weight  Annuities,  as 
they  win  expire  in  the  course  of  next  year. 
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forei^  drain  often  prodnces  an  in- 
ternal one  also,  for  notes  and  gold 
simaltaneonslv),  there  are  also  on 
hand  10  millions  of  Qoyemment 
seourities — making  the  Reserve 
amount  to  15  millions.  How,  then, 
is  it  that  embarrassment  arises  at 
such  times  ?  Because  Uoo-thirds  of 
the  Beserve  (vre  at  pretent  ttselsss. 
Even  though  the  whole  of  the  (Gov- 
ernment secnrities  were  in  the  form 
of  Consols,  not  any  portion  of  them 
oould  be  converted  into  currency 
(notes)  save  by  withdrawing  an 
equal  amount  of  notes  from  the 
public  and  other  banks.  The 
monetary  requirements  of  the  pub- 
lic remaining  as  before,  the  notes 
thus  acauired  by  the  Bank  are  im- 
mediately drawn  out  again  by  the 
other  banks  and  its  private  cus- 
tomers. Hence  the  Bank^s  present 
practice  of  taking  loans  upon  a  por- 
tion of  its  Consols,  though  profit- 
able to  the  establishment  is  quite 
illusory  as  a  means  of  adding  to  its 
reserve  of  money.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  Reserve  is  per- 
•fectly  absurd;  it  is  also  a  waste  of 
resources,  for  which  the  community 
suffers.  Even  in  ordinary  times — 
t.  «.,  when  there  are  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  notes  and  coin  in  the 
Banking  Department — ^the  useless 
portion  of  the  Reserve  exceeds 
one-half  of  the  whole  amount. 
When  the  notes  and  coin  fall  to 
five  millions,  three-fourths  of  the 
Reserve  are  useless.  And  when 
all  the  notes  and  coin  are  used  up, 
the  whole  of  the  Reserve  (still  con- 
sisting of  ten  millions)  is  as  useless 
as  if  it  were  non-existent!  It  is  a 
mirage,  which  becomes  "  nowhere  " 
when  approached. 

Under  the  New  System  the  case 
would  be  very  different.  The  Gov- 
ernment securities  (all  Consols  and 
Exchequer  Bills)  held  in  the  Bank- 
ing Department  would  be  imme- 
diately convertible  into  an  equal 
amount  of  bank-notes.  By  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  these  consols 
into  what  may  still  be  called  the 
Issue  Department  (although  this 
would  likely  be  made  a  Government 
office,  or  at  least  have  a  Government 


official  at  the  head  of  it)  the  Bank 
would  be  entitled  to  issue  additioDal 
notes  to  a  like  amount  So  that,  at 
any  moment,  the  Bank  oould  trans- 
mute the  Gk)vemment  securities  in 
its  banking  reserve  into  an  equal 
amount  of  currency  in  the  shape 
of  notes.  The  gold  in  the  banking 
reserve  would  be  likewise  transmn- 
table  into  notes.  If  the  denaand 
were  for  notes,  the  Bank  wonld 
either  transfer  some  of  its  consols 
from  the  banking  reserve,  or  wonld 
purchase  such  stock  with  its  Ex- 
chequer bills  or  gold,  and,  deposit- 
ing these  consols  in  the  Issue  Office, 
would  receive  in  return  an  eqoal 
amount  of  notes.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  Reserve,  alike  the  Gov- 
ernment secnrities  and  the  gold, 
would  be  rendered  available  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bank. 
What  would  be  the  result  ?  The  ef- 
fective resources  of  the  Bank  would 
in  ordinary  times  be  fWly  dcmlM^ 
and  in  times  of  difficulty  trebUd  or 
quadrupled. 

The  portion  of  the  Reserve  con- 
sisting of  consols  would  not  be  of 
any  use  in  procuring  for  the  Bank 
a  supply  of  gold.  The  gold  conid 
be  converted  into  consols  and  the 
consols  into  notes,  but  the  consols 
could  not  be  converted  into  gold— 
because  the  Bank  might  be  paid 
in  its  own  notes  whenever  it  sold 
any  portion  of  its  securities.  Ac- 
cordingly the  proportion  of  gold 
in  the  Reserve  should  greatly  ex- 
ceed that  of  consols.  The  largest 
amount  of  consols  held  in  the 
banking  reserve  should  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
possible  requirement  for  notes. 
When  the  note-circnlation  stands 
at  21  millions,  the  portion  of 
the  Reserve  consisting  of  consols 
^ould  not  exceed  4  millions— 24i 
millions  being  the  highest  point 
which  the  note-circulation  reaches. 
In  (the  ordinary  position  of  the  Bank 
(viz.,  with  21  million  of  notes,  16  of 
gold,  and  19  of  Reserve)  this  would 
leave  16  millions  of  the  Reserve 
in  the  form  of  gold.  In  similar 
circumstances,  under  the  present 
system,  the  amount  of  cash  in  the 
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Reserre  is  only  8f  millions.  And 
after  setting  aside  even  one  mil- 
lion of  gold  for  the  cashing  of 
notes  (which  is  about  ten  ^mes 
tiie  amount  actually  needed),  the 
amount  of  the  Reserve  aviulable 
for  purely  banking  purposes  (in- 
cluding the  4  millions  of  Consols, 
convertible  into  notes)  would  be 
more  than  twice  as  large  under  the 
new  system  as  under  the  present 
one. 

In  &ct,  in  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  under  the  New 
System,  several  millions  of  its  gold 
might  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
public,  and  obviously  with  profit 
to  the  Bank,  be  invested  in  Gov- 
eniment  stock  abroad.  When  a 
demand  for  gold  for  export  arose, 
the  Bank  would  take  short  loans  on 
these  foreign  securities,  and  -give 
drafts  for  the  amount  *to  its  cus- 
tomers; so  that  the  gold  in  Bank 
would  not  be  touched  until  these  fo- 
reign securities,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them,  had  been  turned  to  account 
—reconverted   into    gold.    Such   a 


process  would  be  more  profitable  to 
the  Bank  than  keeping  its  whole 
stock  (15  and  sometimes  18  millions) 
of  gold  in  hand ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  an  effectual  means 
of  enabling  the  Bank  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  customers.  Say 
that  the  Bank  should,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  keep  10  millions  of 
gold  on  hand:  this,  in  addition  to 
the  4  millions  of  Consols  convertible 
into  notes,  would  make  the  effective 
Reserve  amount  to  14  millions, — 
while  in  addition  the  Bank  would 
hold  5  millions  of  foreign  stock 
convertible  into  gold  when  re- 
quired. 

To  bring  clearly  into  view  the 
bearing  of  the  New  System,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  one,  let  us 
show  what  will  be  the  variations  in 
the  amount  and  form  of  the  Eeaervs 
under  several  different  positions  of 
the  Bank.  First,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  note-circulation  remains  at  its 
ordinary  amount,  while  the  Bank^s 
stock  of  gold  varies  from  a  nuni- 
mum  to  a  maximum : — 


Note-CirCulation=s21  Millions. 


00LD:=7  MiLUOSa 


GOLDs20  HiLUoaa. 


At  Present 


CoMolB,  Ae.  f    ^^ 
Notes  aad  Colo  *    f 


Faaiiion  of  the  Bank?  8  Besirve, 
As  Proposed.  At  Present.  Proposed  Altem&tlres. 


Consols,  Ac. 

eont>erUbl«t    4 
Gold  A  Coin,       7| 

11 


Deftd.  Ann.,     )   «^ 

Consols,  Ac.  J   *^ 

Notes  and  Coin,  18| 

MUllons,       S4 


either 
Consols,  Ac. 

oowoerUbU.  4 
GtoldAColn,   90 


or 

Consols,  Ac  4 
Gold  A  Coin,  10 
Foreign  Stock,  10 

24 


Next  let  us  vary  the  case,  and  sup-   ordinary  amount  (say  15  millions), 
pose  that  the  Gold  remains  at  its   while  the  Note-circulation  varies : — 

GoLn=15  Millions. 


NoTB-Cnu:uiATiox=19  Miluohb. 

Fondon  of  the  Bank^e  Beeerve, 
At  Present  As  Proposed.  At  Present. 


NoTB-CnouuLTioii=96  BIxluons. 


D«d.  Ann,,     >  -^ 

Consols,  ic.  f  ^^ 

Notes  and  Coin,  10| 

MUUons,  "m" 


Consols,  Ac. 

oon>v«rtibUf 
Gold  A  Coin, 


SI 


Dead.  Ann.,     )  ^a. 

Consols,  Ac  f  ^^ 

Notes  and  Coin,  4| 

UllUons,  16 


As  Proposed. 


Consols,  Ac. 

convertible,  0 

Gold  A  Coin,  15 

15 


*  In  this  case  the  Bank  Act  must  be  suspended,  for  the  Bank  is  no  longer  able 
to  carry  on  buatoess  when  its  Reserve  of  notes  and  coin  falls  to  £1,000,000. 
TOU  XCIX. — Ma  DCT.  2  A 
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Or,  let  US  suppose  that  the  gold  such  a  case,  must  stop  ;  whereas, 

in  the  Bank  of  England  runs  down  under  the  New  System,  the  Reserve 

to    9    millions,   while   the    require-  would  actually  he  in  a  much  het- 

ments  of  the  public  keep  the  note-  ter    position    than    it    occupies  in 

circulation  at    23  millions.     Under  ordinary  times    under  the   present 

the  present  system,   the  Bank,   in  regime: — 


NoTU=28  M1LUOH&    OoLO=9  Miujoxs. 


FosiUon  of  the  Bank*9  Heaerw. 
At  Present  Ai  Proposed. 


Deadweight  Annuities,  Consols,  I    1^1 

Exchequer  Bills,  Ac  f   ^^ 

Notes  and  Ooln,   .        .       .        .       f 


Millions, 


11 


Consols  and  Exchequer  Bills 

iOonvertibU  into  ITates), 
Gold  and  Coin,    . 

MilUons, 


Finally,  fully  to  test  the  resources 
of  the  New  System,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  gold  in  the  Bank  falls  to 
7  millions,  while,  owing  to  some 
extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
note-circulation  stands  at  25  mil- 
lions. Even  then  the  Reserve 
would  be  little  less  than  the  effective 
portion  of  it  (the  notes  and  coin)  is 
m  ordinary  circumstances  under  the 
present  system;  and  the  amount 
of  gold  would  be  fully  equal  to  that 
with  which  the  Bank  of  France  at 
times  carries  on  its  business  with- 
out disquiet  or  embarrassment.  The 
Reserve  would,  in  the  highly  excep- 
tional circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, stand  thus  :— 

KoteH^irc.  —  26  mils.        Gold  —  7  mils. 
Bank*9  Reterve, 

Consols, 0 

Gold,* 7 

MilUons,    7 

The  two  features  of  the  New 
System  are:  1.  A  redistribution  or 
rearrangement  of  the  assets  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  so  as  to  econo- 
mise the  Bank^s  resources  by  plac- 
ing each  item  of  its  capital  or  assets 
in  the  place  where  it  will  have  a 
iTin.Tiiniim  of  efficiency.  2.  The 
power  to  increase  the  issue  of  notes, 
when  required,  upon  the  Bank  de- 


positing in  the  Issue  Office  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  Consols.  Let 
us  consider  the  effect  of  each  oi 
these  chang«s  separately. 

1.  The  Rearrangement  of  the 
Assets  of  the  Bai^  Taking  the 
note  -  circulation  at  its  ortSnarj 
amount  (21  millions),  the  25  mil- 
lions of  Government  securities  it 
present  held  by  the  Bank  would  be 
disposed  of  thus — 21  millions  de- 
posited in  the  Issue  Office,  and  4 
millions  in  the  Bank^s  Reserve.  II 
the  note-circulation  increased,  the 
Consols  in  th$  Reserve  would  be 
correspondingly  diminished;  if  th€ 
circulation  fell,  a  corresponding!} 
greater  amount  of  Consols  would  b< 
added  to  the  Reserve.  As  regtrdf 
the  Gold  (which  in  ordinary  time 
amounts  to  14)^,  say  15  millions), 
the  whole  of  it  would  be  placed  ii 
the  Bank^s  Reserve — to  be  employ 
ed  alike  in  the  cashing  of  notes,  anc 
for  the  specie-payments  required  bj 
depositors  or  discount  -  customers 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  ai 
we  have  fully  shown,  would  be  ir 
ordinary  times  to  double,  and  ii 
times  of  difficulty  to'  treble  or  quad 
ruple  the  effective  or  reaUy  avail 
able  portion  of  the  Bank^s  Keserve 
For  example  (independently  of  th< 
second  part  of  our  scheme,  i.e,^  th< 
power  to  issue  notes  on  the  deposil 


*  In  a  case  like  this  (if  such  were  to  happen)  the  Bank  would  not  be  likelj  u 
convert  any  of  its  gold  into  consols  or  notes. 
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of  Consols),  the  difference  between   terns,  daring  a  heavy  drain  of  gold, 
the  present  and  the  proposed  sys-   would  be  tins :- 


Nom-OiROULATiox=91  MiLuoKS.    GoLo=7  Uixxiom. 

StaU  of  the  1 

lanh'e  Beserve. 

New  Byrtem. 

Deadweight  Annuities,  Con- )    -.rvL 

sola,  and  Exchequer  Bills  J    ^^ 

Notes  and  Coin,     .        .        .      | 

MiUions,        11 

Consols  and  Exchequer  Bills,      4 
Gold  and  Com,        .    •   .           7 

Millions,        11 

When  80  circumstanced,  under 
the  present  system,  the  Bank  of 
England  must  stop ;  whereas,  under 
the  new  arrangement  of  its  assets 
(and  apart  from  the  power  to  issue 
notes  on  the  deposit  of  Consols), 
the  available  portion  of  the  Bank^s 
Reserve  would  be  nearly  equal  to 
its  ordinary  amount  under  the  pre- 
sent regime.  This  important  change 
would  be  effected  simply  by  with- 
drawing 6^  millions  of  gold  from 
the  Issue  Department  (where  at 
present  they  are  locked  up  passive- 
ly when  the  note-circulation  is  at 
its  ordinary  amount),  depositing 
m  their  stead  an  equal  amount  of 
Government  securities,  and  placing 
the  6}  millions  of  gold  in  the 
general  Reserve  of  the  establish- 
ment 

It  was  purely  by  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  framers  of  the 
Bank  Act  that  this  large  amount 
of  gold  was  thus  locked  up.  In 
1844  the  cnrrent  notion  was  that  our 
drains  of  the  precious  metals  were 
owing  to  the  note-issues  being  re- 
dundant and  depreciated,  and  that 
the  drafts  for  gold  upon  the  Bank 
were  made  by  the  note  -  holders, 
who,  finding  the  notes  depreciated, 
took  them  to  the  Bank  to  be  cashed. 
Svery  one  now  knows  that  this  no- 
tion is  utterly  absurd.  It  has  not 
an  atom  of  foundation.  As  we  have 
stated,  the  only  cashing  of  notes 
which  takes  ^lace  is  with  a  view  to 
ohtam  "  sma|  change  ;*'  and  even 
this  demand  would  disappear  if  an 
issue  of  the.£l-notes  were  permit* 
ted.     Indeed,  it  will  surprise  the 


public  to  learn  that  £100,000  in 
sovereigns  is  the  full  average 
amount  kept  in  "  the  Hall ''  of  the 
Issue  Office  for  the  cashing  of 
notes.  This  is  the  fact  And  a 
fact  more  fatal  to  the  principle,  and 
more  condemnatory  of  the  details 
of  the  Bank  Act,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive. 

The  Bank  of  England  needs 
about  V5 0,000  sovereigns  as  small 
change  for  its  customers  in  the 
Banking  Department;  but  it  rarely 
needs  one-seventh  of  that  sum  for 
the  cashing  of  notes  in  the  Issue 
Department  The  whole  of  the 
large  drafts  for  gold  upon  the 
Bank  are,  «as  is  well  known, 
made  through  its  Banking  De- 
partment :  they  are  caused  by 
depositors  or  discount  -  customers 
withdrawing  their  money  in  the 
shape  of  coin  or  bullion.  But  here 
we  show  that,  even  as  regards  the 
demand  for  gold  as  small  change, 
the  whole  average  amount  of  such 
demands  is  less  than  one  million ; 
and,  moreover,  not  one-fifth  of  that 
sum  is  called  for  in  the  Issue  De- 
partment, while  four-fifths  of  it  are 
needed  in  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment Thus  the  new  arrangement 
which  we  propose,  by  which  all  the 
gold  will  be  taken  fix)m  the  Issue 
Department  and  placed  in  the  gen- 
eral Reserve  of  the  Bank,  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  The  cash- 
ing of  notes  (a  petty  affair,  requir- 
ing only  a  few  thousands  in  coin) 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  same  room 
of  the   Bank  as   at  presenti  but 
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simply  as  part  of  the  ordinary  bank- 
ing business  — just  as  in  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  banks,  and  as  used  to  be 
in  every  English  bank  prior  to  1888, 
when  the  notes  of  the  Bank  were 
made  a  legal  tender  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

2.  The  Power  to  issue  Notes  on 
Deposit  of  Consols.  Such  a  meas- 
ure is  necessary  to  insure  that 
elasticity  to  the  currency  which 
is  indispensable  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing monetary  requirements  of  the 
country.  We  have  fully  discussed 
tiiis  part  of  the  subject  in  previ- 
ous articles,*  and  we  have  not 
space  even  to  summarise  it  here. 
Let  us  only  repeat,  as  a  practi- 
cal point,  that  the  current  value 
of  the  Oonsols  to  be  deposited 
with  Government^  should  (accord- 
ing to  our  plan)  be  10  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  notes 
•  to  be  issued  thereon,  in  order  to 
insure  the  perfect  validity  of  the 
security.  Any  attempt  at  jobbing 
or  speculating  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  in  the  conversion  of  its  Con- 
sols into  notes,  or  of  its  notes  into 
Consols,  is  not  to  be  looked  for ; 
and  could  easily  be  rendered  impos- 
sible by  taking  suitable  precautions. 

For  the  State  to  make  the  notes 
of  any  private  bank,  such  as  the 
Bank  of  England  is,  a  legal  tender, 
is  highly  objectionable.  Such  a 
step  may  be  justifiable  in  great 
State  emergencies — ^such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  in  France  during  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  ;  but,  Tike  martial 
law,  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  or- 
dinary time&  And  in  this  country 
it  has  never  been  needed.  It  is 
alike  unfair  to  the  other  banks,  and 
an  improper  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  We  have  not 
space  to  discuss  all  the  reasons  for 
and  against  the  enactment  of  1838 ; 
but  our  general  conclusion  is,  that 
it  was  an  error  to  give  to  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  being  a  legal  ten- 
der.   And  it  would  be  well  i^  in 


dealing  with  the  Bank  Acts,  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country 
could  once  and  for  all  be  placed  in 
every  respect  on  a  proper  footing 
— ^by  not  only  abolishing  the  exist- 
ing monopoly  of  the  right  to  issue 
bank-notes,  but  also  by  withdraw- 
ing fix)m  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
their  privileged  character  as  a 
"legal  tender."  The  denomination 
of  the  notes  to  be  issued  bj  the 
Bank,  and  by  the  English  banks 
generally,  is  a  matter  of  detail  upon 
which  we  have  already  expre^ 
our  opinion,  t 

Having  thus  shown  in  detail  th( 

feneral  condition  of  the  Bank  o1 
Ingland  imder  the  New  System, 
let  us  now  consider  the  relation! 
subsisting  between  the  Bank  aoc 
the  State ;  and  also  what  alteratiooi 
the  new  system  would  make  in  Uu 
profits  of  the  Bank. 

The  first  result,  the  necessarj 
concomitant,  of  the  establisbmeni 
of  the  new  system,  would  be  thi 
disappearance  of  the  debt  of  eleyet 
millions  which  the  State  at  preseni 
owes  to  the  Bank.  The  Govern 
ment  would  take  power  to  convert 
the  Debt  into  consols,  which  ii 
would  hand  to  the  Bank  in  pay 
ment  of  the  debt ;  and  the  Banl 
would  simultaneously  deposit  thes( 
consols  with  the  Government  as  i 
necessary  part  of  the  security  foi 
its  note-issues.  The  Bank  woulc 
receive  from  the  Government  the 
same  amount  of  interest  on  thes< 
consols  as  it  at  present  receiver 
for  the  Debt ;  but  the  nature  of  th< 
relation  between  the  Bank  and  th( 
State  would  be  changed.  '*  Tb< 
Debt "  would  be  at  an  end.  There 
after  the  Bank  would  have  no  mon 
claim  upon  the  State  than  anj 
private  fundholder  has: 

TI^Js  result,  as  will  be  observed 
arises  naturally  and  necessarily  un 
der  the  new  system ;  for  as,  undei 
the  proposed  svstem,  the  note-issus 
of  the   Bank  (in   common  with  ail 


*  See  especially  Fart  IIL  of  the  "  Rate  of  Interest,"  in  the  Uagaane  for  July  1865. 
f  See  the  Magazine  for  July  1866,  pp.  86,  87. 
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fhe  other  banks)  are  to  be  secured 
by  an  equal,  or  rather  larger  amount 
of  consols,  the  eleven  millions  at 
present  represented  by  the  Debt 
will  be  needed,  in  the  form  of  con- 
sols, to  maintain  the  issuing  power 
of  the  Bank.  The  disappearance 
of  the  Debt,  thus  occasioned  —  al- 
though financially  the  change  will 
produce  neither  gain  nor  loss  either 
to  the  Bank  or  to  the  Government 
—is  a  matter  of  much  importance 
politically.  For,  according  to  the 
Act  of  1844,  no  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  privileges  of  the  Bank 
except  ^upon  twelve  months^  notice 
being  given,  and)  on  repay foent  of 
aU  debts  due  from  the  8taU.  This 
miusual  condition — ^never  before  in- 
serted in  any  renewal  of  the  Bank's 
charter — created  a  formidable  diffi- 
cdty  in  the  way  of  fbtdre  legisla- 
t3on  in  r^ard  either  to  the  Bank 
itself  or  to  the  bank-issues  in  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  true  that 
Parliament  may  assume  the  power 
to  rescind  this  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1844,  and  thereafter  to  reopen 
the  whole  question  unconditionally. 
And,  a  few  years  a^o.  Parliament  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  its  ^wers  in  this 
fiohion  in  a  case  of  much  greater 
importance,   and  of  more  delicacy. 


than  that  which  we  are  at  present 
considering.'*'  Nevertheless,  such 
a  course  of  procedure  is  only  justi- 
fiable in  a  case  of  necessity.  And 
hence  a  great  practical  advantage 
arises  from  the  New  System  in  this 
respect,  inasmuch  as  it  removes 
the  present  obstacle  to  legislation, 
and  leaves  Parliament  to  act  freely 
and  at  once,  in  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  by  reforming  the  banking 
and  monetary  system  of  the  whole 
country. 

Next,  as  to  the  profits  of  the 
Bank  of  England  under  the  new 
system,  as  compared  with  the  old. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  Bank.  The 
^eat  feature  of  the  new  system 
IS  to  establish  a -rearrangement  of 
the  assets  of  the  Bank  m  such  a 
way  as  immensely  to  add  to  their 
efficiency  or  active  power,  without 
idtering  the  amount  of  the  secu- 
rities and  assets  with  which  the 
Bank  carries  on  its  business.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall 
place  the  two  systems  side  by  side, 
taking,  as  heretofore,  the  note-issues 
of  the  Bank  at  then:  ordinary 
amount — namely,  twenty-one  mil- 
lions— and  the  specie  at  fourteen 
and  a  half  millions : — 


Pbssbnt    Ststkm. 


I$9U6  J>eparttMtU, 


Gold,      .       .    £18,760,000 
Gon  SecuriUes,   14,660,000 


Interest. 
8  p.  c. 


£489,600 


SanJbinif  DfpartfMni. 


Notes  and  Coin,     £8,260,000 
Qovt  Securities,     10,860,000 


Nkw   Ststsx. 


Oo?t  Securities,  £S8,000,000    £890,000 


GoYl  Secnritles,  £2,000,000 
Gold  and  Odn,      14/>00,000 


Interest 
8  p.  0. 

£810,600 


£60,000 


Total  Int. 
£750,000 

£750,000 


So  fiur   as   these   figures    show,  notes,  issued  upon  £650,000  of  the 

there  is  no  diange.    But  it  is  to  Government  securities  in  the  Issue 

be  remembered  that  under  the  pre-  Department  is  appropriated  by  the 

sent  system  all  the  profit  on  the  Government;    whereas,    under   the 

*  We  alhide  to  the  case  of  the  Loan  Act  passed  daring  the  Russian  war,  which 
contained  a  stipulation  that  the  Loan  should  be  gradually  extinguished  by  means 
of  a  liiiking  fund ;  a  stipulation  which  Parliament  subsequently  annulled. 
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new  sjBtem,  the  profit  on  these  notes 
(equal  at  4  per  cent  to  £26,000) 
would  go  to  the  Bank.  Thus,  when 
the  note-circulation  is  at  its  ordi- 
nary amount,  the  Bank  would  gain 
£26,000  more  than  under  the  pre- 
sent system.  Substantially,  how- 
ever, the  profits  of  the  Bank  thus 
far  would  remain  just  as  at  present 

But  there  are  two  other  elements 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  oonsid* 
ering  the  effect  of  the  new  system 
upon  the  profits  of  the  Bank.  If 
the  ordinaiy  circulation  of  the  Bank 
were  to  rise  aboTe  21  millions, 
and  also  when  its  stock  of  gold  in- 
creased beyond  its  average  amount, 
in  both  cases  the  Bank  would 
be  much  better  off  under  the 
new  system  than  under  tiie  old. 
For  example  (1\  if  the  circulation 
rose  to  23  millions,  the  2  millions 
ef  Consols  in  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment (as  shown  in  the  preo^ing 
table)  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Issue  Department,  and  notes  there- 
on would  be  issued  to  nearly  an 
equal  amount  (£1,800,000),  •  yield- 
ing a  net  profit  of,  say  at  4  per 
cent,  £72,000.  Also  (2),  when  the 
Bank's  stock  of  gold  rose  to  18  mil- 
lions, instead  of  Keeping  the  whole 
of  this  vast  sum  idle  in  its  vaults, 
some  eight  millions  of  it  might  be 
safely  and  advantageously  invested 
in  Government  .securities  abroad 
(say  at  Calcutta  and  New  York), 
reconvertible  into  specie  when  re- 
quired, and  yielding  for  the  time  to 
the  Bank  a  net  return  of  at  least  4 
per  cent.  It  is  needless  to  specu- 
late as  to  what  extent  the  Bank's 
note  •  circulation  may  increase  in 
the  future,  or  to  pretend  to  cal- 
culate with  nicety  the  gain  which 
the  Bank  may  derive  firom  the  new 
system.  We  need  only  say,  that 
the  pecuniary  changes  would  be 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  Bank; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
munity would  be  released  from  the 


evil  effects  of  the  restrictions  at 
present  imposed  upon  the  Bank, 
and  which  the  Banlc  shows  itself 
only  too  willing,  not  merdy  to  en- 
force, but  to  exaggerate. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  charges 
imposed  by  the  State  upon  the 
Bank,  in  return  for  the  privileges 
so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Bank,  and 
for  the  dominant  position  which  it 
has  thereby  acquired.  These  charges 
at  present  amount  to  fully  £200,000 
a-year:-— £120,000  being  paid  for  its 
charter,  and  £60,000  as  Uie  compo- 
sition with  the  Stamp-office  upon 
its  note-circulation,  besides  aboat 
£26,000  as  profit  on  £650,000  of 
its  note-issues.  The  £60,000  of 
stamp-dues  is  simply  a  fiscal  meas- 
ure, and  one  to  which  there  can 
be  no  objection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  payment  of  £120,000  for 
the  Bank's  charter,  and  the  appro- 
priation by  the  State  of  the  whole 
profits  on  a  portion  of  the  Bank's 
note-issues,  are  matters  which  open 
up  a  very  wide  and  important 
question.  The  peculiar  privileges 
so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  have 
enabled  it  to  acquire  a  dominant 
position  over  all  the  other  banks 
of  the  kingdom,  and  have  thereby 
conferred  on  it  a  power  over  the 
currency,  and  consequently'^  over 
the  rate  of  interest,  which  otherwise 
the  Bank  would  not  have  possessed. 
Hence  the  question  arises,  Ought 
the  State  to  impose  a  charge  upon 
the  Bank  (ought  the  State  to  make 
the  Bank  pay)  for  the  virtual  mono- 
poly it  has  thus  acquired;  and,  if 
so,  in  what  form  ought  this  charge 
upon  the  Bank  to  be  made  ? 

The  leading  principle  of  this 
matter  may  be  safely  laid  down. 
The  State  may  impose  a  tax  upon 
bank-notes  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  all  other  taxes  are  imposed— 
namely,  as  a  means  of  raising  rev- 
enue firom  classes  which  otherwise 
would  not  bear  their  fair  share  of 


*  Money,  as  we  have  previoosly  shown,  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  ctpitil 
stored  in  banks  can  be  lent :  hence  a  deficiency  of  Money  has  the  same  effect  od 
the  rate  of  interest  as  a  deficiency  of  Capital  has.  See  the  **  Bate  of  Intereiti" 
Part  L 
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tmzatioiu  Bank-notes  may  be  taxed 
Inst  as  cheques  and  commercial 
bills  are  taxed,  or  as  dock-warrants 
were  attempted  to  beHaxed  a  few 
years  aga  But  not  otherwise.  The 
State,  under  a  free  system  <^  bank- 
ing, has  no  more  right  to  the  profit 
upon  bank-notes  than  it  has  to  the 
profit  upon  commercial  bills. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  under 
each  of  its  leading  features. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  State  may 
levy  a  tax  or  seigneurage  upon  the 
leg^  money  of  the  realm.  But 
each  a  system  has  been  repudiated 
in  this  country.  The  State  does  not 
only  levy  .no  seigneurage  upon  the 
ooioage,  but  it  does  not  eren  charge 
for  the  process  of  coining.  It  keeps 
ap  a  costly  establishment  (and  an 
admirable  one)  for  the  purpose  of< 
doing  all  the  coining  gratis.  Any 
person  may  take  any  amount  of 
gold  to  the  Mint,  and  he  will  get  it 
tamed  into  coin  of  the  realm  free 
of  charge.  Moreover,  to  levy  a 
seigneurage  upon  money  is  justi- 
fiable only  when  the  State  agrees 
to  receive  that  money  at  all  times, 
and  indefeasibly,  in  payment  of 
taxes,  &c,  and  also,  by  making  that 
money  a  legal  tender,  to  enforce  its 
acceptance  upon  the  oommunity  at 
large.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  State  does  not  do  in  the  case  of 
bank-notes.  Although  there  are  up- 
wards of  200  banks  of  issue  in  the 
Idngdom,  the  notes  of  only  one  of 
them  are  a  legal  tender;  and  even 
in  the  case  of  this  favoured  estab- 
lishment (the  Bank  of  England),  the 
State  agrees  to  accept  payment  in 
its  notes  only  so  long  as  the  Bank 
secures  their  convertibility  into  gold. 
If  the  State  were  to  take  upon  it- 
self to  secure  the  convertibility  into 
gold  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
En^nd,  or  of  all  the  banks  of  issue, 
the  case  would  be  different  But  it 
does  nothins  of  the  kind.  The  duty 
and  cost  of  converting  thdr  not^ 
into  gold  fall  upon  the  banks  them- 
setres.  And,  but  for  the  present 
vicious  monopoly  of  issue,  there 
would  not  be  even  a  shadow  of  a 
plea  for  taxing  bank-jioteSi  except 
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on  the  same  principle  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  cheques,  bills,  &a 
are  taxed — i, «.,  simply  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenue.  The  State  may 
and  ought  to  take  adequate  security 
from  banks  for  the  notes  which  they 
issue:  but  it  has  no  more  right  to 
the  profits  of  banks  of  issue  than 
it  has  to  those  of  any  merchant 
or  manufacturer  who  carries  on  iT 
portion  of  his  business  by  means 
of  bills. 

Of  course,  if  the  appropriation 
by  the  State  of  the  profit  upon 
bank-notes  were  meant  as  a  step 
towards,  and  a  means  of,  suppress- 
ing all  the  existing  bank-issues, 
and  taking  these  issues  into  the 
hands  of  the  State,  the  process, 
however  despotic,  would  be  intel- 
ligible. But  that  idea  is  now  ex- 
ploded. A  cowoefriihU  paper-cur- 
rency can  only  be  issued  through 
the  agency  of  banks.  An  issue  of 
convertible  notes  cannot  be  made 
except  in  this  way.  The  more  fully 
the  question  is  considered,  the  more 
clearly  will  it  appear  that  the  paper- 
money  of  a  country  must  be  issued 
by  banks.  The  State  may  rightly 
take  security  for  the  note-circulation 
from  the  banks  which  issue  it,  but 
for  the  State  to  daim  the  profit  on 
these  notes  would  be  as  preposter- 
ous as  if  it  were  to  ma^e  a  like  de» 
mand  upon  traders  for  the  profit 
which  they  make  by  means  of  their 
bills.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
persons  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
present  banks  of  issue  in  some 
measure  justifies  the  State  in  appro- 
priating part  of  their  profits;  this 
idea  is  wrone,  as  will  fuUy  appear  in 
the  sequel :  but  in  any  case  the  true 
remedy  for  a  system  of  monopoly 
is,  not  to  tax  its  possessors,  but  to 
abolish  the  systemr-as  in  this  case 
we  propose  should  be  done. 

As  r^ards  the  general  principle^ 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whe- 
ther under  a  system  of  monopoly 
or  of  free-trade,  everv  tax  imposed 
upon  banks  is  a  burden  which 
they  at  once  shift  on  to  the  shoul* 
ders  of  their  customers.  Moror 
over  this  burden,  when  so  shifted, 
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ftllfl  with  tenfold  Torce  upon  the  the  ordinary  currency  of  trade  (i  &, 
community.  As  with  a  hydraulic  bills)  into  disrepute,  it  deprires 
press,  an  ounce  of  weight  placed  many  firms  of  the  means  of  carry- 
upon  the  small  end  is  &ansmuted  ing  on  business,  and  forces  them 
into  a  hundredfold  pressure  upon  into  the  *  Gazette.'  Thitf  is  the 
the  broad  end;  so  is  every  burden  effect  of  a  high  Bank-rate  upon 
laid  upon  banks  conyerted  into  an  the  commercial  and  manu&cturing 
infinitely  greater  burden  upon  the  classes :  and  upon  the  lower  classes 
community.  The  increased  charge  the  effect  is  equally  disastrous, 
exacted  from  the  community  may  The  collapse  or  contraction  of  trade 
simply  compensate  the  banks  for  occasioned  by  a  high  Bank-rate 
the  State-tiLz,  but  this  recouping  throws  a  yery  large  portion  of  the 
necessarily  takes  place  in  such  a  working-classes  upon  half-time  or 
way  as  enormously  to  asgravate  wholly  out  of  employment,  —  eo- 
the  burden  when  so  transferred  to  tailing  unmerited  suffering  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  public.  For  thousands  of  industrious  fiunilies, 
example,  when  the  Bank  raises  its  and  adding  heavily  to  the  poor- 
rate  of  discount  to  a  high  point,  rate.  All  this  ensues  whenever 
the  result  is,  not  only  to  give  to  the  Bank-rate  is  raised  to  9  or  10 
the  Bank  a  proportionately  larger  per  cent  Banks  at  such  times  get 
share  of  the  profits  of  trade,  but  5  per  cent  more  for  their  money, 
also  to  cause  a  collapse  of  trade  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal, 
and  inflict  widespread  loss  and  suf-  — but  a  large  portion  of  the  trad- 
fering  upon  the  country.  A  high  ing  classes  lose  25  or  80  per  cent 
Bank-rate  depresses  prices ;  so  that  Trade  collapses,  poor-rates  increase, 
the  trader  has  not  only  to  pay,  it  the  national  prosperity  is  checked; 
,  may  be,  twice  as  much  for  his  cus-  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of 
tomary  loans  (for  the  discount  of  individual  suffering,  alike  in  the 
the  bills  by  which  trade  is  carried  middle  and  the  lower  dasses. 
on),  but  his  stock  of  goods  is  simul-  The  present  idea  of  making 
taneously  depredated  to  the  extent  banks  of  issue  pay  for  their  mono- 
of  20  or  80  per  cent  And  thus,  poly,  as  a  correction  of  the  evil 
while  the  Bank  only  receives  10  in-  effects  of  such  a  monopoly,  is,  of 
stead  of  6  per  cent — while  it  takes  all  others,  the  most  preposteroos 
only  6  per  cent  more  from  the  pro-  and  illusive.  So  hr  firom  oounte^ 
fits  of  trade — the  commercial  classes  acting  or  even  palliating  the  evils 
lose  also  26  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  the  prteent  system,  it  most  dis- 
of  their  goods.  Moreover,  when-  astrously  aggravates  them.  The 
ever  the  Bank-rate  is  raised  to  this  banks  naturally  make  use  of  their 
high  point,  bills,  the  ordinary  cur-  monopoly  to  nullify  the  burdens 
rency  of  wholesale  trade,  fall  into  imposed  upon  them,  by  shifting 
disrepute,  because  commercial  ere-  the  burden  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
dit  is  shaken :  and  thus  the  bills  the  community ;  and,  as  we  have 
of  many  traders  are  no  longer  shown,  the  burden,  when  so  shifted, 
accepted,  —  and  many  of  these  falls  with  twentyfold  severity  on 
firms  (although  essentially  solvent),  the  public  Indeed,  it  is  no  ex- 
being  deprived  of  the  means  of  aggeration  to  say  that  for  every 
carrying  on  business,  are  forced  to  petty  gain  thus  made  by  the  State, 
suspend.  Thus  the  effect  of  a  rise  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  com- 
in  the  Bank-rate  from  6  to  10  per  munity  to  pay  a  hundredfold  more 
cent  is  not  merely  an  appropriation  in  the  shape  of  legitimate  taxation. 
by  the  banks  of  5  per  cent  more  of  Even  under  a  system  of  perfect 
the  profits  of  trade ;  it  also  entails  free-trade  in  banking,  the  banks 
upon  traders  a  fiirther  loss  of  20  will  always  recoup  themselves  at 
or  25  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  their  the  expense,  and  to  the  serious 
goods;    and  moreover,  by  bringing  detrimenti    of    the    community  for 
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any  burdens  imposed  upon  them 
hj  the  State.  Moroover,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  th&t,  even  after  the 
present  system  of  monopoly  is 
abolished,  the  Bank  of  England 
will  possess  a  dominating  influence 
over  all  the  other  banks,  and  over 
tiie  money-market  Its  present 
position  as  the  great  bank  of  issue, 
tiie  great  foimdation  of  the  currency, 
will  remain.  And  if  it  chooses  to 
charge  high  rates  for  the  use  of  its 
notes,  all  the  other  banks  will  haye 
a  great  temptation  to  follow  suit 
No  bank  will  willingly  lend  its 
money  cheaply  :  every  one  of  them 
bas  a  direct  motive  to  keep  the  rate 
of  interest  as  high  as  possible. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  charge  which  the 
State  exacts  from  the  Bank  of 
England  as  payment  for  its  char- 
ter ;  and  also  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  State  of  the 
whole  profit  on  its  extra  note- 
issues?  Both  of  these  charges  are 
whoUj  vicious  in  principle;  and  in 
practice,  as  we  have  shown,  they 
are  not  only  quite  illusory  as  re- 
gards the  Bank,  but  eminently  dis- 
astrous to  the  public.  There  is  but 
one  way  in  which  the  State  can 
intervene  to  palliate  the  effects  of 
a  nionopoly  (whether  legal  or  de 
faeto)  of  bank  issues :  and  that  is, 
by  preventing  the  Bank  or  banks 
ndsmg  the  rate  of  interest  to  an 
exorbitant  point  for  the  sake  of 
adding  to  their  profits, — i,e.y  by  en- 
acting that,  whenever  the  rate  is 
raised  above  a  certain  point,  the 
extra  profits  thus  accruing  to  the 
bulk  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  principle  adopted 
in  France,  and  which  more  recently 
and  more  stringently  has  been  adopt- 
ed, after  ample  discussion,  in  Bel- 
gium. The  Banks  of  France  and 
Belgium  are  allowed  to  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  to  any  point  they 
may  find   necessary,  to  free  them 


firom  embarrassment,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  convert  their  seasons 
of  difflcul^  into  a  source  of  extra 
profits.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
anomalous  thing  that  a  bank  should 
make  its  very  difiQculties  a  means 
of  increasing  its  profits.  Yet  this 
is  in  simple  fieust  what  the  Bank  of 
England  at  present  does.  If  the 
Bank,  when  pressed  for  ^Id,  were 
to  take  means  to  supply  itself  with 
gold,  and  were  then  to  charge  a 
compensating  rate  for  the  use  of  it, 
the  process  would  be  intelligible; 
although  eyen  in  that  case  the  Bank 
would  always  be  able  to  charge  an 
excessive  price  for  the  supply  as 
long  as  it  possessed  a  virtual  mono- 
poly. But  the  Bank  of  England 
does  not  take  any  steps  to  provide 
itself  with  specie :  it  simply  makes 
its  difficulties,  which  it  does  not 
stir  a  finger  to  obviate,  a  means  of 
adding  largely  to  its  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  This 
is  a  most  extraordinary  state  of 
matters,  and  we  think  it  is  high 
time  that  the  commercial  classes 
should  resist  being  so  relentlessly 
victimised.* 

It  is  true  that  the  "  difficulties,'* 
so  profitable  to  itself  and  so  disas- 
trous to  trade,  which  now  so  fre- 
quently beset  the  Bank  are  purely 
artificial.  They  are  due  to  tne  in- 
sensate restrictions  placed  upon 
the  Bank  by  the  Act  of  1844.  The 
Bank  can  make  use  of  little  more 
than  one-half  of  its  ordinary  stock 
of  gold ;  the  other  portion  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  useless  as  if  it 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In 
the  worst  drain  of  specie  which  the 
Bank  has  experienced  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  (namely,  in  the  crisis 
of  1867),  its  stock  of  gold  never  fell 
below  seven  millions — an  amount 
of  specie  with  which  the  Bank  of 
France  has  repeatedly  carried  on 
its  vast  operations  without  any 
difficulty   at  all.     If  tiie    Bank  of 


*  The  difficulty  to  which  a  bank  is  subjected  when  its  stock  of  gold  is  diminished 
is,  that  it  is  less  able  than  usual  to  meet  its  liabilitj  to  pay  its  depositors  in  specie. 
But  it  is  a  novel  idea  (only  established  subsequent  to  1844)  that  banks  should 
conyert  this  ^Bfficultj  into  a  means  of  enonuously  increasing  their  profits. 
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England  were  allowed  to  make  use 
of  these  seven  millions  of  gold, 
there  would  have  been  no  crisis 
either  in  1847  or  in  1857;  and  as 
to  the  petty  diminutions  in  its 
stock  of  gold  which,  under  its  new 
system  of  working  the  Act,  led 
to  the  minor  crises  of  1864  and 
1866,  they  would  not  have  -been 
felt  at  alL 

By  removing  the  existing  re- 
strictions upon  the  Bank,  these 
recurrent  artificial  difficulties  will 
also  disappear.  At  least  they  ought 
to  disappear.  But  the  BacSc,  liv- 
ing once  tasted  the  sweets  of  9  per 
cent  at  times  when  it  has  fully  13 
millions  of  gold  in  its  coffers,  will 
be  loath  to  relinquish  its  present 
practice,  even  after  the  cause 
or  excuse  for  such  exorbitant 
rates  has  been  abolished.  And, 
as  we  have  said,  even  after  the 
present  legalised  monopoly  of  bank- 
issues  has  been  removed,  the  Bank 
of  England  will  still  possess  a 
preponderating  influence  over  the 
currency,  and  consequently  over 
the  rate  of  Interest ;  and  the  banks 
at  large  will  always  have  a  strong 
inducement  to  follow  suit  when- 
ever the  Bank  raises  its  charges 
upon  the  community.  At  present 
(owing  to  the  long-established  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Bank),  there  is  not 
one  of  the  other  banks  which  can 
enter  into  competition  with  it  on 
anything  like  adequate  terms;  and 
as  long  as  this  state  of  matters  ex- 
ists, every  bank  will  be  only  too 
ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  charging  higher 
rates,  rathsr  than  attempt  a  fruit- 
less rivalry  with  it  In  course  of 
time,  however,  under  a  free  system 
of  banking,  it  may  be  expected,  as 
certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
some  of  the  other  banks  will  gra- 
dually develop  themselves  to  such 
an  extent  that,  although  each  of 
them  be  inferior  in  power  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  yet  their  collec- 
tive action  will  form  an  effective 
check  upon  any  undue  exorbitance 
in  its  charges.  Perfect  freedom  is 
the   right    course;    and  we  would 


rather  incur  the  risk  of  oontinued 
exorbitance,  in  time  of  difficulty, 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  and  trust 
to  a  check  growing  up  in  the 
future,  than  seek  in  any  wi^r  to  in- 
terfere by  legislative  checks  with 
the  free  action  of  the  Bank.  Owing 
to  the  dominating  position  which 
the  long-enjoyed  State-privilege 
have  enabled  the  Bank  to  acquire, 
possibly  it  may  be  advisable  to  con- 
tinue to  make  a  charge  for  its  char- 
ter pro  forma^  in  order  to  fiu^ilitate 
future  legislation  in  the  (we  trust) 
improbable  case  of  the  Bank  abus- 
ing its  power;  but  the  system  of 
what  is  (»dled  ^^  making  the  Bank 
jpay'*  for  its  charter,  and  also  the 
appropriation  by  the  State  of  any 
portion  of  the  profit  on  its  note- 
issues  (except,  of  course,  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  taxation),  ought  to  be 
totally  abolished. 

Such  is  the  reform  which  we 
propose  for  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  New  System  will  immensely 
increase  the  resources  of  the  Bank, 
and  will  enable  it  without  difficulty 
to  carry  on  a  much  larger  amount 
of  business.  It  will  enable  it  to 
increase  its  profits,  while  more 
widely  benefiting  the  communi^. 
The  New  System  is  simple  in  prin- 
ciple, and  effects  a  maximum  of 
improvement  with  a  minimum  of 
change.  It  has  also  the  important 
recommendation  of  being  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  general  M<metary 
System,  which  we  have  already  pro- 
posed for  the  kingdom  at  Uurge. 
The  great  principle  which  we  advo- 
cate is,  that  banking  in  all  its  de- 
partments should  be  free;  that  all 
banks  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law;  and  that,  subject  to  like 
conditions,  every  bank  alike  should 
have  the  right  to  issue  notes.  And 
these  conditions,  as  we  have  speci- 
fied them,  are,  that  the  notes  should 
be  secured  by  a  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  of  Government 
securities,  ten  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  note-issues  —  leaving  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  notes  into  specie 
to  the  banks  themselves,  to  be 
secured   (under   penalty    of  bank- 
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raptcy)  according  to  the  means 
which  the  widely  different  circum- 
stance of  the  yarious  banks  may 
show  to  be  best.  It  may  also  be 
enacted  that  all  banks  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  the  joint-stook  principle 
(i.  e.,  with  more  than  six  piurtners), 
and  if  deemed  necessary,  a  mini- 
mum mieht  be.  imposed  on  the 
amoant  of  capital  of  each  banking 
company.  These  two  latter  and 
subordinate  conditions  would  faci- 
litate the  improvement  of  the  stato 
of  banking  m  England,  in  which 
put  of  the  kingdom  (owing  to  the 
monopoly  of  joint-stock  banking  so 
long  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land) banking  has  grown  up  in  a 
much  inferior  form  to  that  which 
has  been  established  in  Scotland, 
or  even  in  Ireland.  These  condi* 
tions  would  facilitato  the  amalga- 
mation of  banks,  the  consolidation 
of  small  banks  into  larger  ones, 
which  has  already  b^un  in  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  tend  to  produce 
a  further  economy  of  capital  in 
banking,  while  greatly  enhancing 
the  solidity  and  solvency  of  the 
establishments  by  which  this  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  is  carried  on. 
It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose 
—At  is  infinitely  beyond  our  space 
—to  reopen  here  the  whole  field  of 
monetary  discussion,  or  to  fortify 
the  New  System  by  general  reason- 
ings on  monetary  science  and  prac- 
tice. We  have,  done  this  in  pre- 
vious  articles,    practically,  and   in 


ample  detail ;  and  to  these  articles* 
we  must  now  content  ourselves  by 
referring.  Still  less  is  it  needful 
to  spei£  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, or  of  the  urgent  call  that 
there  is  for  reform.  The  commer- 
cial classes  are  beginning  to  awake 
to  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
combining  a  fossilised  monetary  sys* 
tem  with  an  ever-expanding  trade. 
There  are  some  events  which  it  is 
safe  to  predict,  and  one  of  these 
certainly  is,  that  the  present  regime 
of  monopoly  and  restriction  in  bank- 
ing will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Op- 
pose it  who  may,  the  natural  law  of 
progress  will  accomplish  this  event 
as  surely  as  the  waters  of  a  river  will 
in  due  time  reach  the  sea.  Dam 
the  stream  as  you  may,  the  waters 
will  ere  long  overflow  its  barriers 
or  burst  them.  So  will  it  be  with 
this  great  question  of  Monetary  Re- 
form. It  may  be  opposed,  and  it 
will  be  opposed ;  for  to  many 
powerful  parties  the  worship  of  the 
Bank  Act  is  as  productive  of  gain 
as  the  worship  of  the  statue  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was  to  Deme- 
trius and  his  fellow  -  craftsmen. 
But  sooner  or  later  the  opposition 
will  fail,  and  the  principle  of  free- 
dom and  fair  competition  will  re- 
place in  banking,  as  it  has  already 
replaced  in  all  other  forms  of  trade 
and  industry,  the  present  pernicious 
system  of  restriction  and  mono- 
poly. 


*  See  the  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Rate  of  Interest,'*  in  the  Magadue  for  Hay* 
June,  and  July  1865 ;  and  "  Our  Invisible  Capital,"  in  the  Peoember  number. 
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When  the  first  whisper  of  the 
way  in  which  she  was — as  people 
say — "left,"  reached  Lucilla,  her 
first  feeling  was  incredulity.  It 
was  oonyeyed  to  her  by  aunt  Je- 
mima, who  came  to  her  in  her 
room  after  the  funeral  with  a  face 
blanched  with  dismay.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  took  it  for  grief;  and, 
though  she  did  not  look  for  so 
much  feeling  from  Mrs.  John,  was 
pleased  and  comforted  that  her 
aunt  should  really  lament  her 
poor  papa.  It  was  a  compliment 
which,  in  the  softened  and  sorrow- 
ful state  of  Lucilla's  mind,  went 
to  her  heart  Aunt  Jemima  came 
up  and  kissed  her  in  a  hasty 
excited  way,  which  showed  genu- 
ine and  spontaneous  emotion,  and 
was  not  like  the  solemn  pomp  with 
which  sympathising  friends  gene- 
rally embrace  a  mourner ;  and  then 
she  made  Lucilla  sit  down  by  the 
fire  and  held  her  hands.  "  My  poor 
child,"  said  aunt  Jemima — "my 
poor,  dear,  sacrificed  child  I  you 
know,  Lucilla,  how  fond  I  am  of 
you,  and  you  can  always  come  to 
me " 

"  Thank  you,  dear  aunt  Jemima," 
said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  though  she 
was  a  little  puzzled.  "  You  are  the 
only  relatiye  I  haye,  and  I  knew 
you  would  not  forsake  me.  What 
should  I  do  without  you  at  such  a 
time  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  what  dear 
papa  would  have  wished ^ 

V  Lucilla,"  cried  Mrs.  John,  im- 
pulsiyely,  "I  know  it  is  natural 
you  should  cry  for  your  father  ;  but 
when  you  know  all, — you  that 
neyer  luiew  what  it  was  to  be  with- 
out money — that  never  were  strait- 
ened even,  or  obliged  to  give  up 
things,  like  most  other  young 
women.  Oh,  my  dear,  th'ey  said  I 
was  to  prepare  you,  but  how  can  I 
prepare  you?  I  feel  as  if  I  never 
could    foi^ve    my    brother-in-law; 


that  he  should  bring  you  up  like 
this,  and  then ^" 

"What  is  it?"  said  Miss  Marjo- 
ribanks, drying  her  tears.  "If  it 
is  anything  new,  tell  me,  but  don't 

speak  so  of — of What  ia  it  ? 

say  it  right  out" 

"LucUla,"  said  aunt  Jemima, 
solemnly  "you  think  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  and  now  is 
your  time  to  show  it  He  has  left 
you  without  a  farthing — ^he  that 
was  always  thought  to  oe  so  rich« 
It  is  quite  true  what  I  am  saying. 
He  has  gone  and  died  and  left 
nothing,  Lucilla.  Now  I  have  told 
you;  and  oh,  my  poor,  dear,  in- 
jured child,"  cried  Mrs.  John,  with 
fervour,  "as  long  as  I  have  a 
home  there  will  be  room  in  it  for 
you." 

But  Lucilla  put  her  aunt  away 
softly  when  she  was  about  to  fail 
upon  her  neck.  Miss  Marjori- 
banks was  struck  dumb ;  her  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating  for  the  mo- 
ment "It  is  quite  impossible — 
it  cannot  be  true,"  she  said,  and 
gave  a  gasp  to  recover  her  breath. 
Then  Mrs.  John  came  down  upon 
her  with  facts,  proving  it  to  be 
true  —  showing  how  Dr.  Marjori- 
bank's  money  was  invested,  and 
how  it  had  been  lost  She  made  a 
terrible  muddle  of  it,  no  doubt,  but 
Lucilla  was  not  very  clear  about 
business  details*  any  more  than  her 
aunt,  and  she  did  not  move  nor  say 
a  word  while  the  long,  involved, 
endlessr  narrative  went  on.  She 
kept  saying  it  was  impossible  in  her 
heart  for  half  of  the  time,  and  then 
she  crept  nearer  the  fire  and  shiv- 
ered and  said  nothing  even  to  her- 
self and  did  not  even  seem  to 
listen,  but  knew  that  it  must  be 
true.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  say  that  it  was  not  a  terrible 
blow  to  Lucilla;  her  strength  was 
weakened  ahready  by  grief  and  soli- 
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tade  and  want  of  food,  for  she  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  go  on 
eating  her  ordinary  meals  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  and  all  of 
a  sudden  she  felt  the  cold  seize  her, 
and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the 
fire.  The  thoughts  which  she  had 
been  thinking  in  spite  of  herself 
and  for  whidi  she  had  so  greatly 
condemned  herself  went  out  with 
a  sudden  distinctness,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  lamp  going  out  and  leaving 
the  room  in  darkness,  and  a  sudden 
sense  of  utter  gloom  and  cold 
and  bewildering  uncertainty  came 
oyer  Ludlla.  When  she  lifted  her 
ejes  from  the  fire,  into  which  she 
had  been  gazing,  it  almost  surprised 
her  to  find  herself  still  in  this 
warm  room  where  there  was  everj 
appliance  for  comfort,  and  where 
her  entire  wardrobe  of  new  mourn- 
ing—  everything,  as  aunt  Jemima 
said,  that  a  woman  could  desire- 
was  piled  up  on  the  bed.  It  was 
impossible  that  she  could  be  a  pen- 
nOess  creature,  left  on  her  own 
resources,  without   father   or   sup- 

Sorter  or  revenue;  and  yet — good 
eavens  I  could  it  be  true  ? 

^*If  it  is  true,  aunt  Jemima,** 
said  LucOla,  "I  must  try  to  bear 
it ;  but  my  poor  head  feels  all 
queer.  Fd  rather  not  thuik  any 
more  about  it  to-night.'* 

**How  can  you  help  thinking 
about  it,  Ludlla  f  *  cried  Mrs.  John. 
"  I  can  think  of  nothing  else ;  and 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  as 
you." 

Upon  which  Ludlla  rose  and 
kissed  aunt  Jemima,  though  her 
bead  was  all  confused,  and  she  had 
noises  in  her  ears.  **I  don*t  think 
we  are  much  like  each  other,  you 
know,"  she  said.  "Did  you  hear 
bow  Mrs.  Chiley  was  ?  I  am  sure 
sbe  will  be  very  sorry;**  and  with 
thmt  Miss  Marjoribanks  softened  and 
felt  a  little  comforted,  and  cried 
again — ^not  for  the  money,  but  for 
ber  father.  "If  you  are  going 
down-stairs,  I  think  I  will  come 
down  to  tea,  aunt  Jemima,'*  she 
said.  But  after  Mrs.  John  had 
gone  away  full  of  wonder  at  her 


philosophy,  Ludlla  drew  dose  to 
the  fire  again  and  took  her  head 
between  her  hands  and  tried  to 
think  what  it  meant  Could  it  be 
true?  Instead  of  the  heiress,  in  a 
good  position,  who  could  go  abroad 
or  anywhere  and  do  anything  she 
liked,  was  it  possible  that  she  was 
only  a  penniless  single  woman  with 
nobody  to  look  to,  and  nothing  to 
live  on?  Such  an  extraordinary 
incomprehensible  revolution  might 
well  make  any  one  feel  giddy.  The 
solid  house  and  the  comfortable 
room,  and  her  own  sober  brain, 
which  was  not  in  the  way  of  being 
put  off  its  balance,  seemed  to  turn 
round  and  round  as  she  looked  into 
the  fire.  Lucilla  was  not  one  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  her  father 
as  Mrs.  John  had  done.  On  the 
contraxy  she  was  sorry,  profoundly 
sorry  for  him,  and  made  such  a 
picture  to  herself  of  what  his  feel- 
ings must  have  been,  when  he  went 
into  his  room  that  night  and  knew 
that  all  his  hard-earned  fortune 
was  gone,  that  ft  made  her  weep 
the  deepest  tears  for  him  that  she 
had  yet  shed.  "Poor  papa!"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  as  she  was  not 
much  given  to  employing  her  imagi- 
nation in  this  way,  and  realising 
the  feeling  of  others,  the  effect  was 
all  the  greater  now.  If  he  had 
but  told  her,  and  put  off  a  shwe 
of  the  burden  from  his  own  shoul- 
ders on  to  hers  who  could  have  borne 
it  I  but  the  Doctor  had  never  done 
justice  to  Ludlla's  qualities.  This, 
amid  her  general  sense  of  confusion 
and  dizziness  and  insecurity,  was 
the  only  clear  thought  that  strudc 
Miss  Marjoribanks ;  and  that  it 
was  ver^  cold  ana  must  be  freez- 
ing outside ;  and  how  did  the  poor 
people  manage  who  had  not  all  her 
present  advantages  ?  She  tried  to 
put  away  this  revelation  from  her, 
as  she  had  said  to  aunt  Jemimap- 
and  keep  it  for  a  little  at  arm's 
length,  and  get  a  night's  rest  in  the 
mean  time,  and  so  be  able  to  bring 
a  clear  head  to  the  contemplation 
of  it  to-morrow,  which  was  the 
most  judidoufl  thing  to  da     But 
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when  the  mind  has  been  stimulated 
bj  such  a  shock,  Solomon  himself, 
one  would  suppose,  could  scarcely, 
however  clearlj  he  might  perceive 
what  was  best,  take  the  judicious 
passive  way.  When  Lucilla  got  up 
from  where  she  was  crouching  be- 
fore the  fire  she  felt  so  giddy  that 
she  could  scarcely  stand.  Her  head 
was  all  queer,  as  she  had  said,  and 
she  had  a  singing  in  her  ears.  She 
herself  seemed  to  have  changed 
along  ,with  her  position.  An  hour 
or  two  before,  she  could  have  an- 
swered for  her  own  steadiness  and 
self-possession  in  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  now  the  blood 
seemed  to  be  running  a  race  in 
her  veins,  and  the  strangest  noises 
hummed  in  her  ears.  She  felt 
ashamed  of  her  weakness,  but  she 
could  not  help  it ;  and  then  she 
was  weak  wiUi  grief  and  excite- 
ment and  comparative  fasting, 
which  told  for  something,  proba- 
bly, in  her  inability  to  hesx  so 
unlooked-for  a  blow. 

But  Miss  Maijoribanks  thought 
it  was  best  to  go  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room for  tea,  as  she  had  said. 
To  see  everything  just  as  it  had 
been,  utterly  indifferent  and  un- 
conscious of  what  had  happened, 
made  her  ery,  and  relieved  her 
giddiness  by  reviving  her  grief; 
and  then  the  next  minute  a  be- 
wildering wonder  seized  her  as  to 
what  would  become  of  this  draw- 
ing-room, the  scene  of  her  triumphs ; 
who  would  live  in  it,  and  whom 
the  things  would  go  to,  which  made 
her  sick  and  brouf^ht  back  the  sing- 
ing in  her  ears.  But  on  the  whole 
she  took  tea  very  quietly  with  aunt 
Jemima,  who  kept  breaking  into 
continual  snatches  of  lamentation, 
but  was  always  checked  by  Lucilla^s 
composed  looks.  If  she  had  not 
heard  this  extraordinary  news, 
which  made  the  world  turn  round 
with  her.  Miss  Maijoribanks  would 
have  felt  that  sofl  hush  of  exhaus- 
tion and  grief  subdued  which,  when 
the  grief  is  not  too  urgent,  comes 
after  all  is  o^wr ;  and  even  now 
she  felt  a   certain   comfort  in  the 


warm  firelight  and  the  change  out 
of  her  own  room — where  she  had 
been  living  shut  up,  with  the  blinds 
down,  and  the  black  dresses  every- 
where about,  for  so  many  dreary 
days. 

John  Brown,  who  had  charge  of 
Dr.  Maijoribanks^s  affairs,  came  next 
day  and  explained  everything  to 
Lucilla.  The  lawyer  had  had  one 
short  interview  with  his  client  after 
the  news  came,  and  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks had  borne  it  like  a  man. 
His  face  had  changed  a  little,  and 
he  had  sat  down,  which  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  drawn  a 
kind  of  shivering  long  breath;  and 
then  he  had  said,  "Poor  Lucilla!" 
to  himself.  This  was  all  Mr.  Brovm 
could  say  about  the  effect  the  shock 
had  on  the  Doctor.  And  there  was 
something  in  this  very  scanty  in- 
formation which  gave  Lucilla  a  new 
pang  of  sorrow  and  consolatioo. 
**  And  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder 
that  last  night,"  she  said,  with  ten- 
der tears;  and  felt  she  had  never 
loved  her  father  so  well  in  all  her 
life — which  is  one  of  the  sweeter 
uses  of  death  which  many  must  have 
experienced,  but  which  belonged  to 
a  more  exquisite  and  penetrating 
kind  of  emotion  than  was  common 
to  Lucilla. 

"I  thought  he  looked  a  littie 
broken  when  he  went  out,'*  said  Mr. 
Brown,  "  but  full  of  pluck  and  ^  f 
spirit,  as  he  always  was.  ^I  am 
making  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
I  may  live  long  enough  to  lay  by  a 
little  still,*  were  the  last  words  he 
said  to  me.  I  remember  he  put  a 
kind  of  emphasis  on  the  may.  Per- 
haps he  knew  he  was  not  so  strong 
as  he  looked.  He  was  a  good  man. 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  and  there  is  no- 
body that  has  not 'some  kind  thing 
to  tell  of  him,"  said  the  lawyer,  with 
a  certain  moisture  in  his  eyes ;  for 
there  was  nobody  in  Carlingford 
who  did  not  miss  the  old  Doctor, 
and  John  Brown  was  very  tender- 
hearted in  his  way. 

"But  nobody  can  know  what  a 
good  father  he  was,"  said  Lucilla, 
with  a  sob;  and  she  meant  it  with 
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all  her  heart,  thinking  chiefly  of  his 
hand    on    her    shoulder    that    last 
night,  and  of  the  ''  Poor  Lucilla  !'^ 
in  John   Brown's   office ;    though, 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  was  not  chfefljr 
as  a  tender  fiitner  that  Dr.  Marjon- 
banJcs  shone,  though   he  gave  his 
daughter  all  she  wanted  or  asked 
for.    Her  grief  was  so  true,  and  so 
little  tinctiu^  by  any  of  that  indig- 
nation  oyer   the   unexpected   loss, 
which  aunt  Jemima  had  not  been 
able  to  conceal,  that  John  Brown 
was    quite    touched,    and    felt   his 
heart  warm    to    Ludlla.     He    ex- 
plained it  all  yery  fully  to  her  when 
she  was  composed  enough  to  under- 
stand him ;  and  as  he  went  through 
all  the  details  the  giddiness  came 
back,  and  once  more  Miss  Marjori- 
bankis  felt  the  world  running  round, 
and  heard    his   statement  through 
the  noises    in  her  ears.    All   this 
settled  down,  howeyer,  into  a  cer- 
tain  distinctness    as  John  Brown, 
who  was  yery  clear-headed  and  good 
at  making  a  concise  statement,  went 
on ;  and  gradually  the  gyrations  be- 
came slower  and  slower,   and   the 
great  uniyerse   became   solid   once 
more,    and    held    to    its  moorings 
tinder  Lucilla's  foot,  and  she  ceased 
to  hear  that  supernatural  hum  and 
buzz.    The  yague  shadows  of  chaos 
and  ruin    dispersed,    and    through 
them  she  saw  once  more  the  real 
aspect  of  things.    She  was  not  quite 
penniless.     There   was    the    house, 
which  was  a  yery  good  house,  and 
some  little    comers  and    scraps  of 
money  in   the    funds,   which  were 
Ludlla's   yery  own,  and  could  not 
be  lost;  and  last  of  all  there  was 
the  business — ^the  best  practice  in 
Garlingford,    and    entire   command 
of  Orange  Lane. 

''But  what  does  that  matter?" 
ttid  Lucilla ,  ''  if  poor  papa  had  re- 
tired indeed,  as  I  used  to  beg  him 

to  do,  and  parted  with  it But 

everybody  has  begun  to  send  for 
Dr.  Rider  already,"  she  said,  in  an 
aggrieyed  yoice;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  John  Brown  remembered, 
to  his  confusion,  that  there  was 
once   said   to   be    ''something  be- 


tween" Miss  Marjoribanks  and  Dr. 
Rider;  which  complicated  the  af- 
fiur  in  the  most  uncomfortable  way. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  of  course 
that  would  make  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  bring  in  another  man  ;  but 
Rider  is  a  yery  honourable  young 
fellow.  Miss  Marjoribanks " 

"  He  is  not  so  yery  young,"  said 
Lucilla.  "He  is  quite  as  old  as  I 
am,  though  no  one  ever  would  think 
so.  I  am  sure  he  is  honourable, 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 
And  I  do  think  Mrs.  Chiley  might 
haye  done  without — ^anybody  else: 
for  a  day  or  two,  considering  when 
it  was ^" 

And  here  she  stopped  to  cry,  un- 
reasonably, but  yet  yery  naturally  ; 
for  it  did  feel  hard  that  in  the  house 
to  which  Dr.  Maijoribanks's  last 
yisit  had  been  paid,  another  doctor 
should  haye  been  called  in  next 
day. 

"What  I  meant  to  say,"  said 
John  Brown,  "  was,  that  Dr.  Rider, 
though  he  is  not  rich,  and  could 
not  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  down, 
would  be  yery  glad  to  make  some 
arrangement.  He  is  yery  anxious 
about  it,  and  he  seemed  himself  to 
think  that  if  you  knew  his  circum- 
stances you  would  not  be  disinclined 
to  But  as  I  did  not  at  all 
know ^" 

Lucilla  caught,  as  it  were,  and 
met,  and  forced  to  face  her,  her  in- 
formant's embarrassed,  hesitating 
look.  "You  say  this,"  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  "  because  people  used 
to  say  there  was  something  between 
us,  and  you  think  I  may  haye  some 
feeling  about  it  But  there  never 
was  anything  between  us.  Any- 
body with  a  quarter  of  an  eye 
could  have  seen  that  he  was  going 
out  of  his  senses  about  that  little 
Australian  girl.  And  I  am  rather 
fond  of  men  that  are  in  love — it 
shows  they  have  some  good  in 
them.  But  it  is  dreadful  to  talk  of 
such  things  now,"  said  Lucilla,  with 
a  sigh  of  self-teproach.  "If  Dr. 
Rider  has  any  arrangement  to  pro- 
pose, I  should  like  to  give  him  the 
preference,  please.    You    see   they 
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have  begun  to  send  for  him  ahready 
in  Grange  Lane." 

^^  r  will  do  whatever  you  think 
proper,"  said  John  Brown,  who 
was  rather  scared,  and  very  much 
impressed  by  Miss  Marjoribanks^s 
candour.  Dr.  Rider  had  been  the 
first  love  of  Mr.  Brown's  own  wife, 
and  the  lawyer  had  a  curious  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  this 
silly  young  fellow  had  thus  lost 
two  admirable  women,  and  that 
pr<)bably  the  little  Australian  was 
equally  inferior  to  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  and  Mrs.  Brown.  He  ought 
to  have  been  grateful  that  Dr. 
Rider  had  left  the  latter  lady  to 
hiEi  own  superior  discrimination — 
anil  so  he  was ;  and  yet  it  gave  him 
a  certain  odd  satisfaction  to  think 
that  the  Doctor  was  not  so  happy 
as  he  might  have  been.  He  went 
away  fully  warranted  to  receive  Dr. 
Hidcr's  proposition,  and  even,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  decide  upon  it — 
atui  Lucilla  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair  in  the  silent  drawing- 
room,  from  which  aunt  Jemima 
had  discreetly  withdrawn,  and  be- 
gan to  think  over  the  reality  of  her 
position  as  she  now  saw  it  for  the 
first  time. 

The  sense  of  bewildering  revolu- 
tion and  change  was  over ;  for, 
strangely  enough,  the  greater  a 
change  is  the  more  easily  the  mind, 
afluT  the  first  shock,  accepts  and 
gets  accustomed  to  it.  It  was  over, 
and  the  world  felt  steady  once 
more  under  LucilWs  feet,  and  she 
sat  down,  not  precisely  amid  the 
ruins  of  her  happiness,  but  still 
in  the  presence  of  many  an  ima- 
j^  nation  overthrown  to  look  at 
her  real  position.  It  was  not, 
aftcT  all,  utter  poverty,  misery, 
and  destitution,  as  at  the  first 
glance  she  had  believed.  Ac- 
cording to  what  John  Brown  had 
Baid,  and  a  rapid  calculation  which 
Ludlla  had  herself  made  in  pass- 
ing, something  approaching  two 
hundred  a-year  would  be  left  to 
her— just  a  small  single  woman's 
revenue,  as  she  thought  to  herselfl 
Two  hundred  a-year  I    All  at  once 


there  came  into  Miss  Maijori- 
banks's  mind  a  sudden  vision  of 
the  two  Miss  Ravenswoods,  who 
had  lived  in  that  pretty  set  of 
rooms  over  Elsworthy's  shop,  fac- 
ing into  Grange  Lane,  and  who  had 
kept  a  lady's  maid,  and  asked  the 
best  people  in  ttie  place  to  tea, 
upon  a  very  similar  income,  uid 
how  their  achievements  had  been 
held  up  to  everybody  as  a  model 
of  what  genteel  economy  could  do. 
She  thought  of  them,  and  her  heart 
sank  witMn  her;  for  it  was  not  in 
Lucilla's  nature  to  live  without  a 
sphere,  nor  to  disjoin  herself  from 
her  feUow-creatures,  nor  to  give  up 
entirely  the  sovereign  position  she 
had  held  for  so  many  years.  What< 
ever  she  might  tdtimately  do,  it 
was  clear  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  any  such  giving  up  of  the  battle 
as  that  And  then  there  was  the 
house.  She  might  let  it  to  the 
Riders,  and  add  probably  another 
hundred  a-year  to  her  income;  for 
though  it  was  an  excellent  house, 
and  worth  more  than  a  hundred  a- 
year,  still  th^rewas  no  compeUtioa 
for  houses  in  Grange  Lane,  and 
the  new  Doctor  was  the  only  prob- 
able tenant.  And,  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  Lucilla  was  very  reasonable, 
it  went  to  her  heart  at  the  present 
moment  to  think  of  letting  the 
house  to  the  new  Doctor,  and  hav- 
ing the  patients  come  as  usual,  and 
the  lamp  lighted  as  of  old,  and  no- 
thing changed  except  the  central 
figure  of  all.  She  ought  to  have 
been  above  such  sentimental  ideas 
when  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  was  in  question  ;  but  she  was 
not,  which  of  itself  was  a  strange 
phenomenon.  If  she  could  hare 
made  up  her  mind  to  that,  there 
were  a  great  many  things  that  she 
might  have  done.  She  might  still 
have  gone  abroad,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent taken  a  limited  share  in  what 
was  going  on  in  some  section  of  Eng- 
lish society  on  the  Continent  Or 
she  might  have  gone  to  one  of  the 
mild  centres  of  a  similar  kind  of 
life  in  England.    But  such  a  pro. 
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spect  did  not  offer  many  attnc*  soon  as  she  was  visible.  In  these  dr- 
tions  to  Miss  Maijoribanks.  If  she  cumstances  Lucilla  took  by  instinct 
had  been  rich,  it  would  have  been  the  only  wise  course :  she  made  up 
different  Thus  there  gradually  her  mind  there  and  then  with  a 
dawned  upon  her  the  germ  of  perfect  unanimity  which  is  seldom 
the  plan  she  ultimately  adopted,  to  be  gained  when  counsellors  are 
and  which  was  the  only  one  that  admitted.  And  what  she  decided 
commended  itself  to  her  feelings,  upon,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
Going  away  was  expensive  and  her  character,  was  not  to  fly  from 
troublesome  at  the  best;  and  even  her  misfortune  and  the  scene  of  it, 
at  Elsworthy^s,  if  she  could  have  but  to  confront  fate  and  take  up  her 
made  up  her  mind  to  such  an  lawful  burden  and  stay  still  in  her 
expedient,  she  would  have  been  own  house.  It  was  the  wisest  and 
charged  a  pound  a-week  for  the  the  easiest,  and  at  the  same  time 
rooms  alone,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  most  heroic  course  to  adopt, 
kinds  of  extras,  and  never  having  and  she  knew  beforehand  that  it 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  yourself  was  one  which  would  be  approved 
in  your  own  place.  Under  all  the  of  by  nobody.  All  this  Lucilla 
circumstances,  it  was  impressed  steadily  faced  and  considered  and 
upon  LucilWs  mind  that  her  natu-  made  up  her  mind  to  while  she  sat 
ral  course  was  to  stay  still  where  alone;  although  silence  and  soli- 
she  was,  and  make  no  changa  tude  and  desolation  seemed  to  have 
Why  should  she  make  any  change  ?  suddenly  come  in  and  taken  pos- 
The  house  was  her  own,  and  did  session  all  around  her  of  the  once 
not  cost  anything,  and  if  Nancy  gay  and  brilliant  room, 
would  but  stand  by  her  and  one  She  had  just  made  her  final  de- 
good  maid It  was    a  venture ;  cision  when  she  was  r^oined  by  her 

but  still  Lucilla  felt  as  if  she  might  aunt,  who,  everybody  said,  was  at 
be  equal  to  it  Though  she  was  no  this  trying  moment  like  a  mother 
mathematician,  Miss  Marjoribanks  to  Lucilla.  Yet  aunt  Jemima,  too, 
was  very  clever  at  mental  arith-  had  changed  a  little  since  her 
metic  in  a  practical  sort  of  way.  brother-in-kw's  death.  She  was 
She  put  down  lines  upon  lines  of  very  fond  of  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
figures  in  her  head  while  she  sat  and  meant  every  word  she  had 
musing  in  her  chair,  and  worked  ^id  about  giving  her  a  home,  and 
them  out  with  wonderful  skill  and  still  meant  it  But  she  did  not 
speed  and  accuracy.  And  the  more  feel  so  certain  now  as  she  had 
she  thought  of  it,  the  more  it  seem-  done  about  Tom^s  love  for  his 
ed  to  her  that  this  was  the  thing  to  cousin,  nor  at  all  anxious  to  have 
do.  Why  should  she  retreat  and  him  come  home  just  at  this  mo- 
leave  her  native  soil  and ^ the  neigh-  ment ;  and  for  another  thing,  she 
bourhood  of  all  her  friends  be-  had  got  a  way  of  prowling  about 
cause  she  was  poor  and  in  trouble?  the  house  and  looking  at  the  furni- 
Ludlla  was  not  ashamed  of  being  ture  in  a  speculative,  auctioneering 
poor — nor  even  frightened  by  it,  sort  of  way.  **It  must  be  all  sold, 
now  that  she  understood  what  it  of  course,"  aunt  Jemima  had  said 
was — any  more  than  she  would  to  herself,  "and  I  may  as  well 
bave  been  frightened,  afler  the  first  look  what  things  would  suit  me ; 
Bhocky  had  her  poverty  even  been  there  is  a  little  chiffonier  that  I 
much  more  absolute.  She  was  have  always  wanted  for  my  draw- 
standing  alone  at  this  moment  ing-room,  and  Lucilla  would  like 
AS  upon  a  little  island  of  as  yet  to  see  a  few  of  the  old  things 
undisturbed  seclusion  and  calm,  about  her,  poor  dear.*'  With  this 
and  she  knew  very  well  that  idea  Mrs.  John  gave  herself  a  great 
outside  a  perfect  sea  of  good  deU  of  unnecessary  fatigue,  and 
advice   would    surge   round  her  as  gave  mach  offence  to  the  servants 
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by  making  pilgrimages  all  over  the 
house,  turning  up  at  the  most  un- 
likely places  and  poking  about  in 
the  least  frequented  rooms.  It 
was  a  perfectly  virtuous  and  even 
amiable  thing  to  do,  for  it  was 
better,  as  she  reasoned,  that  they 
should  go  to  her  than  to  a  slranger, 
and  it  would  be  nice  for  Lucilla  to 
feel  that  she  had  some  of  the  old 
things  about  her ;  but  then  such  deli- 
cate motiyes  are  seldom  appreciated 
by  the  homely  critics  down-stairs. 

It  was  with  something  of  this 
same  air  that  she  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Lucilla  was. 
She  could  not  help  laying  her 
hand  in  a  suggestiye  sort  of  way 
on  a  small  table  which  she  had 
to  pass,  as  if  she  were  say- 
ing to  herself  (as  indeed  she  was 
saying),  *^The  veneer  has  been 
broken  off  at  that  side,  and  the 
foot  is  mended;  it  will  bring  very 
little;  and  yet  it  looks  well  when 
you  don^t  look  too  close.'*  Such 
were  the  ideas  with  which  aunt 
Jemima's  mind  was  filled.  But 
yet  she  came  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  and  curiosity, 
and  forgot  about  the  furniture  in 
presence  of  her  afflicted  niece. 

"Did  he  tell  you  anything,  Lu- 
cilla ?"  said  Mrs.  John  ;  **  of  course 
he  must'  have  told  you  something-v- 
but  anything  satisfactory,  I  mean." 
"I  don't  know  if  you  can  call 
it  satisfactory,"  said  Lucilla,  with 
a  sudden  rush  of  softer  thoughts; 
"  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  it 
He  told  me  something  about  dear 
papa^  aunt  Jemima.  After  he  had 
heard  of  tha%  you  know — all  that 
he  said  was,  Poor  Lucilla!  And 
don't  you  remember  how  he  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  that  last 
night  ?  I  am  so  —  so  —  glad  he 
did  it,"  sobbed  Miss  Marjoribanks. 
It  may  be  supposed  it  was  an 
abrupt  transition  from  her  calcu- 
lations; but  after  all  it  was  only 
a  different  branch  of  the  same 
subject;  and  Lucilla  in  all  her 
life  had  never  before  shed  such 
.poignant  and  tender  tears. 

"He  might  well    say,   Poor  Lu- 


cilla!" said  Mrs.  John — "brought 
up  as  you  have  been,  my  dear; 
and  did  not  you  hear  anything 
more  important  ?  —  I  mean,  more 
important  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,"  aunt  Jemima  added,  cor- 
recting herself;  "of  course,  it 
must  be  the  greatest  comfort  to 
hear  something  about  jour  poor 
papa." 

And  then  Lucilla  unfolded  John 
Brown's  further  particulars  to  her 
surprised  hearer.  Mrs.  John  lived 
upon  a  smallish  income  herself 
and  she  was  not  so  contemptuous 
of  the  two  hundred  a  year.  "And 
the  house,"  she  said — "the  house 
would  bring  you  in  another  hun- 
dred, Lucilla.  The  Riders,  I  am 
sure,  would  take  it  directly,  and 
perhaps  a  great  part  of  the  furni- 
ture too.  Three  hundred  would 
not  be  so  bad  for  a  single  woman. 
Did  you  say  anything  about  the 
furniture,  my  dear?"  aunt  Jemima 
added,  half  r^retfully,  for  she  did 
feel  that  she  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
that  chiffonier. 

"I  think  I  shall  sUy  in  the 
house,"  said  Lucilla;  "you  may 
think  it  silly,  aunt  Jemima,  but  I 

was  born  in  it,  and " 

"Stay  in  the  house!"  Mrs.  John 
said,  with  a  gasp.  She  did  not 
think  it  silly,  but  simple  madness, 
and  so  she  told  her  niece.  If  Lu- 
cilla could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  Elsworthy's,  there  was  Brighton 
and  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and 
a  hundred  other  places  where  a 
single  woman  might  be  very  com- 
fortable on  three  hundred  a-year. 
And  to  lose  a  third  part  of  her  in- 
come for  a  piece  of  sentiment  was 
so  utterly  unlike  any  conception 
aunt  Jemima  had  ever  form^  of 
her  niece.  It  uca  unlike  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks; but  there  are  times  of 
life  when  even  t];ie  most  reason- 
able people  are  inconsistent  Lu- 
cilla, though  she  felt  it  was  open 
to  grave  criticism,  felt  only  more 
confirmed  in  her  resolution  by  her 
aunt's  remarks.  She  heard  a  voice 
aunt  Jemima  could  not  hear,  and 
that  voice  said.  Stay  I 
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It  must  be  allowed  that  Laoilla's  in  interest  and  social  importance 
dedsion  caused  yery  general  sur-  by  the  sad  and  most  unexpected 
prise  in  Garlingford,  where  people  eyent  which  had  just  happened 
had  been  disposed  to  think  that  in  Grange  Lane, 
she  wonld  be  rather  glad,  now  But  when  the  fact  was  really 
that  things  were  so  changed,  to  known,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
get  away.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  scribe  the  sense  of  guilt  and  horror 
known  for  some  time ;  but  every-  which  filled  many  innocent  bosoms. 
body*s  idea  was  that,  being  thus  The  bound  of  freedom  had  been 
left  alone  in  the  world,  and  in  cir-  premature  —  liberty  and  equality 
cumstances  so  reduced.  Miss  Mar-  had  not  come  yet,  notwithstand- 
joribanks  naturally  would  go  to  ing  that  too  early  unwise  ilan  of 
liye  with  somebody.  Perhaps  with  republican  satisfaction.  It  was 
her  aant,  who  had  something,  true  that  she  was  in  deep  mourn- 
though  she  was  not  rich;  per-  ing,  and  that  for  a  year,  at  least, 
haps,  after  a  little,  to  yistt  about  society  must  be  left  to  its  own  de- 
among  her  friends,  of  whom  she  vices;  and  it  was  true,  also,  that 
had  so  many.  Nobody  doubted  she  was  poor — which  might  natu- 
that  Lucilla  would  abdicate  at  rally  be  supposed  a  damper  upon 
once,  and  a  certain  uneasy,  yet  de-  her  energies — but,  at  the  same 
lidous,  sense  of  freedom  had  al-  time,  Garlingford  knew  its  Lucilla. 
ready  stolen  into  the  hearts  of  some  As  long  as  she  remained  in  Grange 
of  the  ladies  in  Grange  Lane.  Lane,  even  though  retired  and  in 
They  lamented,  it  is  true,  the  state  crape,  the  constitutional  monarch 
of  chaos  into  which  everything  was  still  present  among  her  sub- 
would  fall,  and  the  dreadful  loss  jects;  and  nobody  could  usurp  her 
Miss  Maijoribanks  would  be  to  place  or  show  that  utter  indiffer- 
Bociety;  but  still,  freedom  is  a  ence  to  her  regulations  which  some 
noble  tiling,  and  Lucilla^s  subjects  revolutionaries  had  dreamed  of. 
contemplated  their  emancipation  Such  an  idea  would  have  gone 
with  a  certain  guilty  delight  It  direct  in  the  face  of  the  British 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  fer-  Constitution,  and  the  sense  of  the 
tile  subjebt  of  discussion  in  Gar-  community  would  have*'  been  dead 
lingford,  and  gave  rise  to  all  those  against  it  But  everybody  who  had 
lively  speculations  and  consulta-  speculated  upon  her  proceedings 
tions,  and  oft-renewed  comparing  disapproved  of  Lucilla  in  her  most 
of  notes,  which  take  the  place  unlooked-for  resolution.  Some 
of  bets  in  the  feminine  commu-  could  not  think  how  she  could 
nity.  The  Garlingford  ladies  as  bear  it,  staying  on  there  when 
good  as  betted  upon  Lucilla,  whe-  eveiything  was  so  changed;  and 
ther  she  would  go  with  her  aunt,  some  said  it  was  a  weakness  they 
or  pay  Mrs.  Beverley  a  visit  at  could  never  have  believed  to  exist  in 
the  Deanery,  or  retire  to  Mount  her;  and  some — for  there  are  spite- 
Pleasant  for  a  little,  where  those  ful  people  everywhere  —  breathed 
good  old  Miss  Blunts  were  so  fond  the  names  of  Gavendish  and  Ash- 
of  her.  Each  of  these  opinions  burton,  the  rival  -candidates,  and 
had  its  backers,  if  it  is  not  profane  hinted  that  Miss  Maijoribanks  had 
to  say  so  ;  and  the  discussion  something  in  her  mind  to  justify 
which  of  them  Miss  Maijoribanks  her  lingering.  If  Lucilla  had  not 
would  choose  waxed  very  warm,  been  supported  by  a  conscious  sense 
It  almost  put  the  election  out  of  of  rectitude,  she  must  have  broken 
people^s  heads;  and  indeed  the  down  before  this  universal  disap. 
election  had   been   sadly  damaged  probation*    Not  a  soul  in  the  world 
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except  one  supported  her  in  her  re- 
solution, and  that  was  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  the  one  least  likely  to  be 
able  to  judge. 

And  it  was  not  for  want  of  op- 
portunity to  go  elsewhere.  Aunt 
Jemima,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not 
lose  an  instant  in  offering  the  shel- 
ter of  her  bouse  to  her  niece;  and 
Mrs.  Beverley  wrote  the  longest, 
kindest,  most  incoherent  letter 
begging  her  dear  Lucilla  to  come 
to  her  immediately  for  a  long  visit, 
and  adding,  that  though  she  had 
to  go  out  a  good  deal  into  society, 
she  needn't  mind,  for  that  every- 
thing she  could  think  of  would  be 
done  to  make  her  comfortable;  to 
which  Dr.  Beverley  himself^  who  was 
now  a  dean,  added  an  equally  kind 
postscript,  begging  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  to  make  her  home  at  the 
Deanery  **  until  she  saw  how 
things  were  to  be."  **He  would 
have  found  me  a  place,  perhaps,'' 
Lucilla  said,  when  she  folded  up 
the  letter — and  this  was  a  terrible 
mode  of  expression  to  the  genteel 
ears  of  Mrs.  John. 

'*I  wish  you  would  not  use  such 
words,  my  dear,"  said  aunt  Je- 
mima; **even  if  you  had  been  as 
poor  as  you  thought,  my  house 
would  always  have  been  a  home 
for  you.  Thank  heaven  I  have 
enough  for  both;  you  never  need- 
ed to  have  thought,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, of  taking  a — a  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  thing  I  could  never 
have  consented  to," — which  was  a 
very  handsome  thing  of  aunt  Je- 
mima to  say. 

*' Thank  vou,  aunt,"  said  Lucilla, 
but  she  sighed;  for,  though  it  was 
very  kind,  what  was  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  to  have  done  with  herself 
in  such  a  dowager  establishment? 
And  then  GolonS  Chiley  came  in, 
who  had  also  his  proposal  to  make. 

'*  8h6  sent  me,  the  Colonel  said ; 
"  it's  been  a  sad  business  for  us  all, 
Lucilla ;  I  don't  know  when  I  have 
felt  anything  more ;  a9d,  as  for  her, 
you  know  she  has  never  held  up  her 
head  since ^" 

''Dear  Mrs.   ChUey!"  Miss  Mar- 


Joribanks  said,  unable  to  resist  the 
old  affection ;  "  and  yet  I  heard  she 
had  sent  for  Dr.  Rider  directly ,1' 
Lucilla  added.  She  knew  it  was 
quite  natural,  and  perhaps  quite 
necessary,  but  then  it  did  seem  hard 
that  his  own  friends  should  be  the 
first  to  replace  her  dear  papa. 

**It  was  I  did  that,"  said  the 
Colonel  "  What  was  a  man  to  do  ? 
I  was  horribly  cut  up,  but  I  could 
not  stand  and  see  her  making  her- 
self worse;  and  I  said,  you  had 
too  much  sense  to  mind ^" 

''So  I  ought,"  said  Lucilla,  with 
penitence,  "  but  when  I  remembered 
where  he  was  last  the  very  last 
place ^" 

It  was  hard  upon  the  Colonel  to 
stand  by  and  see  a  woman  cry.  It 
was  a  Uiing  he  could  never  stand, 
as  he  had  always  said  to  his  wife. 
He  took  the  poker,  which  was  his 
favourite  resource,  and  made  one  of 
his  tremendous  dashes  at  the  fire, 
to  give  Lucilla  time  to  recover  her- 
self^ and  then  he  turned  to  aunt 
Jemima,  who  sat  pensively  by — 

"  She  sent  me,"  said  the  Colonel, 
who  did  not  think  his  wife  needed 
any  other  name — "  not  that  I  would 
not  have  come  of  my  own  accord — 
we  want  Lucilla  to  go  to  us,  you 
see.  I  don't  know  what  plans  she 
may  have  been  making,  but  we're 
both  very  fond  of  her — she  knows 
that  I  think,  if  you  have  not  set- 
tled upon  anything,  the  best  that 
Lucilla  can  do  is  to  come  to  us. 
She'll  be  the  same  as  at  home,  and 
always  somebody  to  look  after 
her ^" 

The  old  Colonel  was  standing  be- 
fore the  fire,  wavering  a  little  on 
his  long  unsteady  oM  legs,  and 
looking  wonderfully  well  preserved, 
and  old  and  feeble;  and  LucilU) 
though  she  was  in  mourning,  was 
so  full  of  ^fe  and  force  in  her  vray. 
It  was  a  curious  sort  of  protection 
to  offer  her,  and  yet  it  was  real 
protection,  and  love  and  succour, 
though,  heaven  knows  I  it  might 
not  perhaps  last  out  the  year. 

"  I  am  sure.  Colonel  Chiley,  it  is 
a  very  kind  offer,"  said  aunt  Jemi- 
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ma,  ^  and  I  would  have  been  thank- 
ful if  she  could  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  with  me.  But  I  must 
*8ay  she  has  taken  a  yery  queer  no- 
tion into  her  head— a  thing  I  should 
never  have  expected  from  Lucilla — 
she  says  she  will  stay  here." 

"  Here  ? — ah —  eh  —  what  does 
she  mean  by  here?"  said  the  Oolonel. 

^Bere,  Oolonel  Ohiley,  in  this 
great  big  melancholy  house.  I  hare 
been  thinking  about  it^  and  talking 
about  it  till  my  head  goes  round 
and  round.  Unless  she  were  to 
take  Inmates,"  said  aunt  Jemima, 
in  a  resigned  and  doleful  voice.  As 
for  the  Colonel  he  was  petrified, 
and  for  a  long  time  had  not  a  word 
to  say. 

"Afre.'— By  Jove,  I  think  she 
mnst  haye  lost  her  senses/'  said  the 
old  soldier.  "Why,  Lucilla,  I— I 
thought — wasn't  there  something 
about  the  money  being  lost  ?  You 
oooldn't  keep  up  this  house  under 
■r— fifteen  hundred  a-year  at  least; 
the  Doctor  spent  a  mint  of  money ; 
—you  must  be  going  out  of  your 
senses.  And  to  have  all  the  sick 
people  coming,  and  the  bell  ringing 
of  nights.  Bless  my  soul  I  it  would 
kill  anybody,"  said  Oolonel  Ohiley. 
"Put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come 
oat  with  me ;  shutting  her  up  here, 
and  letting  her  cry,  and  so  forth 
—I  don't  say  it  ain't  natural— rm 
terribly  cut  up  myself  whenever  I 
think  of  it ;  but  it's  been  too  much 
for  her  head,"  said  the  Oolonel, 
with  anxiety  and  consternation  min- 
gling in  his  face. 

"  Unless  she  were  to  take  In- 
mates, you  know,"  said  aunt  Je- 
mima, in  a  sepulchral  voice.  There 
WIS  something  in  the  word  that 
seemed  to  carry  out  to  a  point  of 
reality  much  beyond  anything  he 
had  dreamt  of,  the  suggestion  Ool- 
onel Ohiley  had  just  miule. 

**  Inmates !  Lord  bless  my  soul  ? 
what  do  you  mean,  ma'am?"  said 
the  old  soldier.  "Lucilla,  put  on 
▼our  bonnet  directly,  and  come  and 
have  a  little  firesh  air.  She'll  soon 
be  an  inmate  herself  if  we  leave  her 
hen^"  the  Oolonel  said    They  were 


all  very  sad  and  grave,  and  yet  it 
was  a  droll  scene;  and  then  the 
old  hero  offered  Lucilla  his  arm, 
and  led  her  to  the  door.  "You'll 
find  me  in  the  hall  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready,"  he  said,  in  tones  half 
grufl^  half  tender,  and  was  glad  to 
go  down-stairs,  though  it  was  cold, 
and  put  on  his  greatcoat  with  the 
aid  of  Thomas,  and  stand  warming 
the  tips  of  his  boots  at  the  hall  fire. 
As  for  Lucilla,  she  obeyed  him 
without  a  word;  and  it  was  with 
his  unsteady  but  kind  old  arm  to 
lean  upon  that  she  first  saw  how 
the  familiar  world  looked  through 
the  mist  of  this  strange  change  that 
had  come  over  it,  and,  through  the 
blackness  of  her  crape  veil 

But  though  she  succeeded  in 
satisfying  her  friends  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind,  she  did  not 
secure  their  approval.  There  were 
so  many  objections  to  her  plan. 
"  If  you  had  been  rich  even,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  approved  of 
it,  Lucilla,"  Mrs.  Ohiley  said,  with 
tears ;  "  and  I  think  we  could  have 
made  you  happy  here."  So  the 
good  old  lady  spoke,  looking  round 
her  pretty  room,  which  was  so 
warm  and  cheery  and  bright,  and 
where  the  Oolonel,  neat  and  precise 
as  if  he  had  come  out  of  a  box,  was 
standing  poking  the  fire.  It  looked 
all  very  solid  and  substantial,  and 
yet  it  was  as  unstable  as  any  gos- 
samer that  the  careless  passenger 
might  brush  away.  The  two  good 
people  were  so  old  that  they  had 
forgotten  to  remember  they  were 
old.  But  neither  did  Lucilla  think 
of  that  This  was  really  what  she 
thought  and  partly  said — 

"  f  am  in  my  own  house,  that 
wants  no  expense  nor  changing,  and 
Nancy  is  getting  old,  and  does  not 
mind  standing  by  me.  And  it  is 
not  so  much  trouble  after  all  keep- 
ing everything  nice  when  there  is  no 
gentleman  comine  in,  and  nothing 
else  to  do.  And,  besides,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  Lucilla  Maijoribanks  for 
ever  and  ever."  This  was  the  gen- 
eral scope,  without  going  into  all 
the  details^  of  what  LucilU  said* 
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But,  at  the  same  time,  though 
she  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  her  decision,  or  made  un- 
comfortable, either  by  lamentation 
or  remonstrance,  and  had  no  doubt 
in  her  mind  that  she  was  doing 
right,  it  was  disagreeable  to  Miss 
Marjoribanks  to  go  thus  in  the  face 
of  all  her  friends.  She  went  home 
by  herself^  and  the  house  did  look 
dreary  from  the  outside.  It  was 
just  as  it  had  always  been,  for  none 
of  the  servants  were  dismissed  as 
yet,  nor  any  external  change  made ; 
but  still  a  look  as  if  it  had  fallen 
asleep — a  look  as  if  it  too  had  died 
somehow,  and  only  pretended  to  be 
a  house  and  home — was  apparent,  in 
the  aspect  of  the  place ;  and  when 
the  senrants  were  gone^  and  nobody 
remained  except  Lucilla  and  her 
faithful  Nancy,  and  a  young  maid 
— which  must  be  the  furthest  limit 
of  Miss  Maijoribanks's  household, 
and  difficult  enough  to  maintain 
upon  two  hundred  a-year — what 
would  it  look  like?  This  thought 
was  more  discouraging  than  any 
remonstrances;  and  it  was  with  a 
heayy  heart  that  Lucilla  re-entered 
her  solitary  house.  She  told  Thomas 
to  follow  her  up-stairs;  and  when 
she  sank,  tired,  into  a  chair,  and 
put  up  her  veil  before  commencing 
to  speak  to  him,  it  was  all  she  could 
do  to  keep  from  crving.  The  de- 
pressing influences  of  this  sad  week 
had  told  BO  much  on  her,  that  she 
was  quite  fatigued  by  her  walk  to 
see  Mrs.  Ghiley ;  and  Thomas,  too, 
knew  why  he  had  been  called,  and 
stood  in  a  formal  manner  before 
her  with  his  hands  crossed,  against 
the  closed  door.  When  she  put 
back  her  thick  black  veil,  the  last 
climax  of  painful  change  came  upon 
Miss  Marjoribanks.  She  did  not  feel 
as  if  she  were  Lucilla ;  so  discour- 
aged and  depressed  and  pale,  and 
tired  with  her  walk  as  she  was,  with 
all  sorts  of  projects  and  plans  so 
quenched  out  of  her ;  almost  if  she 
had  been  charged  with  being  some- 
body else,  the  imputation  was  one 
which  she  could  not  have  denied. 

''Thomas,"  she  said,  faintly,  "I 


think  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  my- 
self about  all  that  has  happened-- 
we  are  such  old  friends,  and  you 
have  been  such  a  good  kind  ser-* 
vant  You  know  I  shan't  be  able 
to  keep  up ^' 

*'And  sorry  we  all  was.  Miss,  to 
hear  it,*'  said  Thomas,  when  Lucil- 
la's  utterance  fSetiled.  ''I  am  sure 
there  never  was  a  better  master, 
though  particular;  and  for  a  com* 
fortabler  house—" 

**  If  I  had  been  as  poor  pi^  ex< 
nected  to  leave  me,**  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  after  a  little  pause, 
*' everything  would  have  gone  on 
as  usual ;  but  after  your  long  service 
here,  and  so  many  people  as  know 
you,  Thomas,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  as  good  a 
place;  and  you  know  that  any- 
thing I  can  say ^" 

*'  Thank  you,  Miss,**  said  Thomas ; 
and  then  he  made  a  pause.  ''It 
was  not  exactly  that  as  I  was 
thinking  of;  Tve  set  my  heart, 
this  many  a  day,  on  a  little 
business.  If  you  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  speak  a  word  for  me  to  the 
gentlemen  as  has  the  licensing. 
There  ain*t  nobody  as  knows  better 
how '' 

"What  kind  of  a  business, 
Thomas  ?  **  said  Lucilla,  who 
cheered  up  a  little  in  ready  in- 
terest, and  would  have  been  very 
glad  if  she  could  have  taken  a 
Uttle  business  too. 

"Well,  Miss,  a  kind  of  a  quiet- 

Eublic-house,  if  I  don*t  make  too 
old  to  name  it,**  said  Thomas,  with 
a  deprecating  air — "  not  one  of  them 
drinking-places.  Miss,  as,  I  know, 
ladies  can*t  abide ;  but  many  a  man, 
as  is  a  very  decent  man,  wants  his 
pint  o*  beer  now  and  again,  and 
their  little  sort  of  clubs  of  a  night 
as  well  as  the  gentlefolks;  and  it*8 
my  opinion.  Miss,  as  it*s  a  man*8 
dooty  to  see  as  that  sort  of  thing 
don*t  go  too  far,  and  yet  as  his 
fellow-creatures  has  their  bit  of 
pleasure,'*  said  Thomas,  who  natu- 
rally took  the  defensive  side. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right,** 
said    Lucilla,    cheering    up    more 
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and  more,  and  instinctiYely,  with 
her  old  statesmanlike  'breadth  of 
view,  throwing  a  rapid  glance  upon 
the  subject  to  see  what  capabilities 
there  might  be  in  it;  '*ana  I  hope 
you  will  try  always  to  exercise  a 
good  influence — What  is  all  that 
noise  and  shouting  out  of  doofs?^' 

**It*8  one  of  the  candidates, 
IGss,''  said  Thomas,  "  as  is  ad- 
dressing of  the  bargemen  at  the  top 
o'  Pricketf  s  Lane." 

**Ahr'  said  Lucilla;  and  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  from  her  bosom. 
*^  But  you  cannot  do  anything  of 
that  kind,  you  know,  Thomas,  with- 
out a  wife." 

^^Yes,  Miss,"  said  Thomas,  with 
great  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment;   *^that  was  just  what  I  was 

going  to  say.    Me  and  Betsy " 

"  Betsy !"  said  Ludlla,  with  dis- 
may ;  for  it  had  been  Betsy  she 
had  specially  fixed  upon  as  the 
handy,  willing,  cheerful  maid  who, 
when  there  was  no  gentleman 
coming  in,  and  little  else  to  do, 
might  keep  even  this  big  house  in 
order.  She  sighed ;  but  it  was 
not  in  her  power,  even  if  she  had 
desired  it,  to  put  any  restriction 
upon  Betsy's  wishes.  And  it  was 
not  without  a  momentary  envy 
that  she  received  the  intelligence. 
It  was  life  the  housemaid  was 
about  to  enter  on — ^active  life  of  her 
own,  with  an  object  and  meaning 
— <clogged  by  Thomas,  no  doub^ 
who  did  not  appear  to  Lucilla  as 
the  bright  spot  in  the  picture- 
but  still  independent  life  ;  where- 
as her  mistress  knew  of  nothing 
particularly  interesting  in  her  own 
uncertain  future.  She  was  roused 
from  her  momentary  meditation 
hy  the  distant  shouts  which  came 
from  the  top  of  Prickett's  Lane, 
and  sighed  again,  without  knowing 
\tj  as  she  spoke. 

''It's  a  pity  you  had  not  got 
your — ^littie  inn,'^  said  Lucilla,  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  '*  six  months 
or  a  year  ago,  for  then  you  might 
have  voted  for  Mr.  Ashburton, 
Thomas.  I  had  forgotten  about  the 
election  until  now." 


"  Not  as  that  needn't  stand  in  the 
way.  Miss,"  said  Thomas  eagerly  ; 
"there's  Betsy's  brother  as  has  it 
now,  and  he  ain't  made  up  his 
mind  about  his  vote ;  and  if  he 
knowed  as  it  would  be  any  comfort 
to  you ^" 

'^Of  course  it  will  be  a  comfort 
to  me!"  said  Miss Maijoribanks ; 
and  she  got  up  from  her  chair 
with  a  sense  that  she  was  still  not 
altogether  useless  in  the  world. 
''Go  and  speak  to  him  directly, 
Thomas ;  and  here's  one  of  Mr. 
Ashburton's  colours  that  I  made 
up  myself;  and  tell  him  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  is  the  man 
for  Garlingford ;  and  send  up 
Nancy  to  me.  And  I  hope  Betsy 
and  you  will  be  veiy  happy,"  said 
Lucilla.  She  had  been  dread- 
fully down,  but  the  rebound  was 
all  the  more  grateful.  "  I  am 
not  done  with  yet,  and,  thank 
heaven  I  there  must  always  be 
something  to  do,"  she  said  to 
herself  when  she  was  alone.  And 
she  threw  off  her  shawl,  and 
began  to  make  the  drawing-room 
look  like  itself;  not  that  it  was  not 
perfectly  in  order,  and  as  neat  as  a 
room  could  be  ;  but  still  the  neat- 
ness savoured  of  Betsy,  ^and  not 
of  Lucilla.  Miss  Maijoribanks,  in 
five  minutes,  made  it  look  like 
that  cosy  empire  of  hospitality  and 
kindness,  and  talk  and  wit,  and 
everything  pleasant,  that  it  used 
to  be ;  and  then,  when  she  had 
finished,  she  sat  down  and  had  a 
good  cry,  which  did  not  do  her  any 
harm. 

Then  Nancy  appeared,  disturbed 
in  her  preparations  for  dinner,  and 
with  her  arms  wrapped  in  her 
apron,  looking  glum  and  defiant 
Hers  was  not  the  resigned  and  re- 
sourceful preparation  for  her  /ate 
which  had  appeared  in  Thomas. 
She  came  in,  and  put  the  door 
ajar,  and  leant  her  back  against 
the  sharp  edge.  She  might  be  sent 
off  like  the  rest,  if  that  was  Miss 
Lucilla's  meaning  —  her  that  had 
been  in  the  house  off  and  on  for 
more  than  thirty  years ;  but  if  it 
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WM  BO,  at  least  she  would  not  give 
up  without  unfolding  a  bit  of  her 
Blind. 

*^Come  in,^'  said  Lucilla,  drying 
her  eyes — **come  in  and  shut  the 
door;  you  had  better  come  and  sit 
down  here,  Nancy,  for  I  haye  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  as  a  friend." 

Nancy  shut  the  door,  but  she 
thought  to  herself  that  she  knew 
what  all  this  meant,  and  made  but 
a  very  little  movement  into  the 
room,  looking  more  forbidding  than 
erer.  *^  Thank  you  all  the  same. 
Miss  Lucilla,  but  I  ain^t  too  old  to 
stand,"  she  said;  and  stood  firm 
to  meet  the  shock,  with  her  arms 
folded  under  her  apron,  thinking 
in  her  heart  that  it  was  about  one 
of  the  almshouses,  her  horror  and 
hope,  that  her  young  mistress  was 
gomg  to  speak. 

"Nancy,"  said  Lucilla,  "I  want 
to  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  haye  to  make  up  my  mind  for 
myself  now.  They  all  go  against 
me,  and  one  says  I  should  do  this 
and  another  sa^s  I  should  do  that; 
but  I  don^t  thmk  anybody  knows 
me  so  well  as  you  do.  Don^t  stand 
at  the  door.  I  want  to  consult 
you  as  k  friend.  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question,  and  you  must  answer 
as  if  you  were  before  a  judge— I 
haye  such  confidence  in  you.^^ 

Nancy's  distrust  and  defiance 
eaye  way  a  little  before  this  appeal. 
She  came  a  step  nearer,  and  let  the 
apron  drop  fi*om  her  folded  arms. 
"What  is  it.  Miss  Lucilla  ?— though 
I  ain't  pretending  to  be  one  to  ad- 
yise,"  she  said,  building  a  kind  of 
intrenchment  round  her  with  the 
nearest  chairs. 

"You  know  how  tilings  are 
chaneed,"  said  Lucilla,  "and  that 
I  can't  stay  here  as  I  used  to  do. 
People  think  I  should  go  and  live 
with  somebody ;  but  /  think,  you 
know — if  I  was  one  of  those  ladies 
that  have  a  fiiithful  old  servant  to 
stand  by  them,  and  never  to  grum- 
ble, nor  make  a  fuss,  nor  go  back 
(m  the  past,  nor  go  in  for  expen- 
sive   dishes — one    that    wouldn't 


mind  cooking  a  chop  or  making  a 
cup  of  tea,  ff  that  was  all  we  could 
afiord — ^why,  I  think,  Nancy " 

But  Nancy  could  not  hear  any 
more.  She  made  a  little  rush  for- 
ward, with  a  kind  of  convulsive 
chuckline  that  was  half  sobbing 
and  lif&  laughter.  "And  me 
here!"  cried  Dr.* Marjoribank's  &- 
mous  cook,  who  had  spent  a  for- 
tune on  her  gravy  beef  alone,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  expensive 
people  in  Carlingford— r"  me  as  has 
done  for  you  all  your  days  I  me  as 
would — if  it  was  but  a  roast  po- 
tato I"  cried  the  devoted  woman. 
She  was  in  such  a  state  of  hysteri- 
cal flutter  and  excitement  that 
Lucilla  had  to  take  her  almost  into 
her  arms  and.  put  the  old  woman 
into  a  chair  and  bring  her  to,  which 
was  an'  occupation  quite  in  Miss 
Marjoribanks's  way. 

"  But  I  shall  only  have  two  hun- 
dred a-year,"  said  Lucilla.  "Now 
don't  be  rash;  there  will  have  to 
be  a  maid  to  keep  things  tidy,  and 
that  is  every  fiirtning  I  shall  have. 
You  used  to  spend  as  much  in 
eravy  beef,"  said  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  with  a  sigh. 

"Oh,  Miss  Lucit!a,  let  bygones 
be  bygones,"  said  Nancy,  with 
tears.  "If  I  did,  it  wasn't  with- 
out many  a  little  something  for 
them  as  was  too  poor  to  buy  it  for 
themselves  —  for  I  never  was  one 
as  boiled  the  senses  out  of  a  bit 
of  meat;  and  when  a  gentleman  is 
well-to-do,  and  hasn't  got  no  occa- 
sion to  count  every  penny The 

Doctor,  I  will  say  for  him,  was 
never  one  as  asked  too  many  ques- 
tions. Give  him  a  good  dinner  on 
his  own  table,  and  he  wasn't  the 
gentleman  as  grudged  a  bit  of  bro- 
ken meat  for  the  poor  folks.  He 
did  a  deal  of  good  as  you  nor  no 
one  never  know'd  of^  Miss  LudUa,** 
said  Nancy,  with  a  sob. 

And  then  his  daughter  and  his 
faithful  old  servant  cried  a  little  in 
company  over  Dr.  Marjoribanks's 
vacant  place.  What  could  a  man 
have  more?  Nobody  was  made 
altogether  desolate   by   his   death, 
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nor  was  'any  heart  broken,  but 
they  wept  for  him  honestly,  though 
the  old  woman  felt  happy  in 
her  sorrow.  And  Lucilla,  on  her 
knees  before  the  fire,  told  Nancy 
of  tiiat  exclamation  the  Doctor  had 
made  in  John  Brown's  office,  and 
how  he  had  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  that  last  night.  '*A11  he 
sud  was,  Poor  Lucillal'*  sobbed 
Miss  Marjoribanks ;  "  he  never 
thought  of  himself  nor  all  his 
money  that  he  had  worked  so  hard 
fbr;*^  and  once  more  that  touch  of 


something  more  exquisite  than  was 
usual  to  her  went  sharply  down 
into  Lucilla's  heart  and  brought  up 
tenderer  and  deeper  tears. 

She  felt  all  the  better  for  it  after, 
and  was  eyen  a  little  cheerful  in 
the  evening,  and  like  herself;  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one  person 
in  Carlingford — ^not,  it  is  true,  a 
popular  oracle,  but  of  powerful  in- 
fluence and  first-rate  importance  in 
a  practical  point  of  view — gave  the 
heartiest  approbation  to  Miss  Mar- 
Joribanks's  scheme  for  her  new  life. 


CRAPTBB  XLVn. 


Lncilla^s  calculations  were  fully 
justified  by  the  result.  Twenty 
times  in  a  day  she  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  her  own  early  decision, 
which  was  made  while  she  was  still 
by  herself,  and  before  anybody  had 
oome  in  to  advise  her.  If.  she  had 
left  it  over  until  the  time  when, 
though  much  shaken,  she  was 
understood  to  be  able  to  see  her 
friends,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
whirlwind  of  popular  opinion  which 
raged  about  her  might  have  exer- 
cised a  disturbing  influence  even 
upon  Miss  Marjoribanks's  clear 
head  and  steady  judgment.  For 
even  now,  though  they  saw  her  in 
her  own  house,  in  her  mourning, 
people  would  not  believe  that  it 
was  true,  and  that  Lucilla  actually 
intended  to  make  "no  change;"  and 
all  that  tide  of  good  advice  which 
had  been  flowing  through  Carling- 
ford ever  since  the  Doctor's  death 
in  the  form  of  opinion,  now  rushed 
in  upon  her,  notwithstanding  that 
all  the  world  knew  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind.  "  Everybody 
says  you  are  going  to  stay  on,  ^ut 
we  do  hope  it  is  not  true,  Lucilla,'' 
her  friends  said,  in  many  voices. 
**  It  is  dreadfbl  for  us  to  lose  you, 
but  you  never  eouJd  bear  it,  dear." 
And  this  was  repeated  so  often 
that  if  Miss  Marjonbanks  had  been 
weak-minded,  she  must  have  ended 
by  believing  not  only  that  it  was 
more  than  she  was  equal  to,  but 


more  than  she  ought  to  be  equal 
to — which  was  a  more  touching 
argument  still. 

**  You  are  excited  now,"  Miss 
Brown  said,  who  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  in  family  troubles; 
''one  always  is  at  such  a  time; 
but  when  things  have  settled  down 
in  their  ordinary  way,  then  you  will 
find  it  is  more  than  you  can  bear. 
I  think  it  is  always  best  to  make 
a  change.  If  you  were  to  travel  a 
little,  you  know " 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  am  poor,"  said 
Lucilla. 

"It  doesn't  require  so  much 
money  when  you  know  how  to  set 
about  it,"  said  her  adviser;  "and 
there  are  so  many  people  who  would 
be  glad  to  have  you,  Lucilla !  And 
then  you  might  settle  a  little  at 
Caen  or  Tours,  or  some  of  those 
nice  places,  where  there  is  such 
capital  English  society,  and  eveir- 
thmg  so  cheap ;  or,  if  you  thought 
your  health  required  it,  at  Pau  or 
Nice,  you  know.  You  are  looking 
quite  pale,  and  I  don't  think  you 
were  ever  very  strong  in  the  chest, 
Lucilla;  and  everything  is  80  diffe- 
rent on  the  Continent—one  feels  it 
the  moment  one  crosses  the  Chan- 
nel ;  there  is  something  different 
in  the  very  air." 

"It  smells  different,  I  know,'* 
said  Lucilla,  meekly ;  and  then  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  that 
afternoon  cup  of  tea,  which  Nancy 
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could  not  be  got  to  think  was  an 
extravagance,  and  around  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  Grange  Lane  ladies 
began  to  resume  their  habit  of  gath- 
ering—  though  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
of  course,  was  still  quite  unequal  to 
society — as  in  the  old  times. 

"  And  unless  it  is  for  a  very  short 
time,  Lucilla,"  Mrs.  'Centum  said, 
who  had  joined  them,  **  you  never 
can  keep  it  up,  you  know.  /  could 
not  pretend  to  afford  Nancy  for  my 
part;  and  when  a  cook  is  extrava- 
gant she  may  promise  as  faithfully 
as  you  please,  and  make  good  reso- 
lutions, and  all  that;  but  when 
it  is  in  her,  Lucilla— I  am  sure 
one  or  two  receipts  she  has  given 
me  have  been  quite  ridiculous.  You 
don^t  like  to  give  in,  I  know,  but 
you'll  be  driven  to  give  in;  and 
if  she  does  not  get  you  into  debt 
as  well  you  will  be  very  lucky.  I 
know  what  it  is.  With  my  family, 
you  know,  a  week  of  Nancy  would 
make  an  end  of  me.^' 

^^And  the  worst  of  all  is,'*  said 
Lady  Richmond,  who  had  driven 
in  expressly  to  add  her  mite  to 
the  treasure  of  precious  counsel,  of 
which  Miss  Maijoribanks  was  mak- 
ing so  little  use,  *^that  I  am  sure 
Lucilla  is  over  -  estimating  her 
strength.  She  will  find  after  that 
she  is  not  equal  to  it,  you  know; 
all  the  associations — and  the  people 
coming  at  night  to  ask  for  the  Doc- 
tor— and — and  all  that  I  know  it 
would  kill  f?i«." 

"  Dear  Lady  Richmond,"  said 
Lucilla,  making  a  desperate  stand, 
and  setting,  as  it  were,  her  back 
against  a  rock,  '*  don't  you  think  I 
can  bear  it  best  here  where  you  are 
all  so  kind  to  me ;  and  where  every- 
body was  so  fond  of— of  Mm  f  You 
can't  think  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
me,'*  said  Lucilla,  with  a  sob,  *^to 
see  all  the  hatbands  upon  the  gen- 
tlemen's hats." 

And  then  there  was  a  pause, 
for  this  was  an  argument  against 
which  nobody  could  find  anything 
to  say. 

"For  my  part,  I  think  the  only 
thing  she  can  do  is    to  take    In- 


mates,'' sud  aunt  Jemima.  '*If  I 
were  obliged  to  leave  she  would  be 
so  very  lonely.  I  have  known  ladies 
do  it  who  were  in  a  very  good  posi- 
tion, and  it  made  no  difference; 
people  visited  them  all  the  same. 
She  could  say,  *In  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  family,'  or  ^A  lady 
who  has  a  larger  house  than  she 
requires ;'  which  I  am  sure  is  quite 
true.  It  goes  to  one's  heart  to  think 
of  all  these  bedrooms  and  only  one 
lady  to  sleep  in  them  all — when  so 
many  people  are  so  hampered  for 
want  of  room.  Or  she  might  say, 
*  For  the  sake  of  society ;'  for,  I 
am  sure,  if  I  should  have  to  go 
away " 

"But  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
away.  It  would  be  so  sad  for  Lu- 
cilla to  be  left  alone,"  said  Lady 
Richmond,  who  took  a  serious  view 
of  everything,  "  at  such  a  time.'' 

"Oh,  no  I"  aunt  Jeminu  said, 
faltering  a  little;  and  then  a  pink 
blush,  which  seemed  strangely  un- 
called for  in  such  a  mild  little  tea- 
party,  came  over  her  mature  coim- 
tenance;  "but  then  one  can  never 
tell  what  may  happen.  I  might 
have  other  duties — my  son  might 
make  a  call  upon  my  time.  Not 
that  I  know  of  anything  at  pre- 
sent," she  added,  hiuriedly,  "but  I 
never  can  bind  myself  on  account 
of  Tom " 

And  then  she  caught  Ludlla's 
eye,  and  grew  more  confused  than 
ever.  What  could  she  have  to  be 
confused  aBout  ?  If  Tom  did  make 
a  call  upon  her  time,  whatever  that 
might  mean,  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  call  a  blush  upon,  his  mother's 
face.  And  the  fact  was,  that  a  let- 
ter had  come  from  Tom  a  day  or 
two  before,  of  which,  contrary  to 
all  her  usual  habits,  aunt  Jemima 
had  taken  no  notice  to  Lucilla. 
These  were  things  which  would 
have  roused  Miss  Maijoribanks' s 
curiosity  if  she  had  been  able  to 
think  about  anything,  as  she  said. 
But  her  visitors  were  taking  thdr 
cup  of  tea  all  the  time,  in  a  melan- 
choly, half-sympathetic,  half-disap- 
proving way,  and  they  could  not  be 
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expected  to  see  anjihing  pftrticu* 
larly  interestiDg  in  aunt  Jemima^s 
blush. 

And  then  Rose  Lake  came  in 
firom  Grove  Street,  who  was  rather 
an  unusual  visitor,  and  whose  ap- 
pearance, though  they  were  all  very 
kind  and  gracious  to  her,  rather  put 
the  others  to  flight ;  for  nobody 
had  ever  quite  forgotten  or  forgiven 
Barbara's  brief  entrance  into  society 
and  flirtation  with  Mr.  Cavendish, 
which  might  be  said  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  all  that  happened 
to  him  in  Orange  Lane.  As  for 
Mrs.  Centum,  she  took  her  leave 
directly,  and  pressed  Lucilla's  hand 
and  could  not  help  saying  in  her 
ear  that  she  hoped  the  other  was 
not  coming  back  to  Carlingford  to 
throw  herself  in  poor  Mr.  Caven- 
dish's way.  "It  would  do  him  so 
much  harm,''  Mrs.  Centum  said, 
anxiously;  "but  ohl  I  forgot, 
liudlla,  you  are  on  the  other  side." 

''I  am  on  no  side  n<7to,"  said 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  with  pluntive 
meaning  ;  "  and  Barbara  was  as  old 
as  I  am,  you  know,  and  she  must 
have  gone  ofil" 

**I  have  no  doubt  she  has  gone 
ofl^"  said  Mrs.  Centum,  with  right- 
eous '  indignation.  "  As  .  old  as 
you,  Lucilla !  She  must  be  ten 
years  older  at  least;  and  such  a 
shocking  style  of  looks — ^if  men 
were  not  so  infatuated!  And  you 
have  not  gone  ofi*  at  all,  my  poor 
dear,"  she  added,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  friendship  I  And  then 
they  were  joined  at  the  door  by 
the  ^county  lady,  who  was  the 
next  to  go  awi^. 

"  Mv  dear,  1  hope  you  will  be 
guidea  for  tiie  best, '  Lady  Rich- 
mond said  as  she  went  away; 
but  she  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  sne 
kissed  Lucilla,  and  looked  as  if 
she  had  very  little  faith  in  the 
eflScacy  of  her  own  wish.  Maria 
Brown  had  withdrawn  to  another 
part  of  the  drawing-room  with 
aunt  Jemima,  so  that  Lucilla  was, 
so  to  speak,  left  alone  with  Rose. 
And  Rose,  too,  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  giving  advice. 


"I  hear  you  are  going  to  stay, 
Lucilla,"  she  said,  "and  I  did  not 
think  I  would  be  doing  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  tell  you  what  was  in  my 
mind.  /  can't  do  any  good  to  any- 
body, you  know ;  but  you  who  are 
so  clever,  and  have  so  much  in  your 
power " 

"I  am  poor  now,"  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks;  ^'and  as  for  being 
clever,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I 
never  was  clever  about  drawing  or 
Art  like  you. 

"Oh,  like  me  I"  said  poor  little 
Rose,  whose  Career  had  been  sacri- 
ficed ten  years  ago,  and  who  was 
a  little  misanthropical  now,  and 
did  not  believe  even  in  Schools  of 
Design;  "I  am  not  so  sure  about 
the  moral  ,  influence  of  Art  as  I 
used  to  be — except  High  Art,  to 
be  sure;  but  we  never  have  any 
High  Art  down  here..  And  oh, 
Lucilla  I  the  poor  people  do  want 
something  done  for  them.  If  I 
was  as  clever  as  you,  with  a  great 
house  all  to  myself  like  this,  and 
well  off,  and  with  plenty  of  influ- 
ence, and  no  ties ^"  said  Rose, 

with  energetic  emphasis.  She  made 
a  pause  there,  and  she  was  so  much 
in  earnest  that  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  "I  would  make  it  a 
House  of  Mercy,  Lucilla  I  I  would 
show  all  these  poor  creatures  how 
to  live  and  how  to  manage,  if  I  was 
as  clever  as  ^ou;  and  teach  them 
and  their  children,  and  look  after 
them,  and  be  a  mother  to  them!" 
said  Rose ;  and  here  she  stopped 
short,  altogether  overcome  by  her 
own  magnificent  conception  of  what 
her  friend  could  or  might  do. 
pit  Aunt  Jemim|b  and  Miss  Brown, 
#ho  had  drawn  near  out  of  curio- 
sity, stared  at  Rose  as  if  they 
thought  she  had  gone  mad;  but 
LuciUa,  who  was  of  a  larger  mind 
and  more  enlightened  ideas,  neither 
laughed  nor  looked  horrified.  She 
did  not  make  a  very  distinct  an- 
swer, it  is  trhe,  but  she  was  very 
kind  to  her  new  adviser,  and  made 
her  a  fresh  cup  of  tea,  and  even 
consented,  though  in  an  ambiguous 
way,  to  the  principle  she  had  just 
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enunciated.  Vlf  jou  won't  be 
affironted,  my  dear/'  Lucilla  sud, 
**  I  do  not  think  that  Art  could  do 
yery  much  in  Carlingford;  and  I 
am  sure  any  little  thing  that  I  may 

be  of   use  for "    But    she  did 

not  conunit  herself  any  further, 
and  Rose  too  found  the  result  of 
her  yisit  unsatisfactory,  and  went 
home  disappointed  in  Lucilla.  This 
was  how  the  afternoon  passed ;  and 
at  the  end  of  such  a  day,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  how  Miss  Marion- 
banks  congratulated  herself  on  hay- 
ing made  up  her  mind  before  the 
public,  so  to  speak,  were  admitted. 
For  Rose  was  followed  by  the 
Rector,  who,  though  he  did  not 
propose  in  so  many  words  a  House 
of  Mercy,  made  no  secret  of  his 
oonyiction  that  parish -work  was 
the  only  tiling  that  could  be  of 
any  seryice  .to  Ludlla ;  and  that,  in 
short,  such  was  the  ineyitable  and 
proyidential  destination  of  a  woman 
who  had  "no  ties."  Indeed,  to 
hear  Mr.  Bury,  a  stranger  would 
haye  been  disposed  to  Mieye  that 
Dr.  Marjoribanks  had  been,  as  he 
said,  "remoyed,**  and  his  fortune 
swept  away,  all  in  order  to  indicate 
to  Lucilla  the  proper  sphere  for  her 
energies.  In  the  &C0  of  all  this  it 
will  be  seen  how  entirely  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  wisdom  in  making  her 
decision  by  herself  before  her  ad- 
yisers  broke  in  upon  her,  was  jus- 
tified. She  could  now  set  her  back 
against  her  rock,  and  face  her  as- 
sailants, as  Fitz-James  did. 

**  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  ita  finn  baae  as  soon  as  I/' 

might  haye  been  her  utterance ;  bu^ 
she  was  not  in  a  defiant  mood. 
She  kissed  all  her  counsellors  that 
day  (except,  of  course,  the  Rector), 
and  heard  them  out  with  the 
sweetest  patience ;  and  then  she 
thought  to  herself  how  much  better 
it  was  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  take  her  own  way. 

Notwithstanding,  all  this  com- 
motion of  public  opinion  about  her 
made    a    certain   impression   upon 


Miss  Maijoribanks^s  mind.  It  was 
not  unpleasant  to  feel  that,  for 
this  moment  at  least,  she  was  the 
centre  of  the  thoughts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  almost  eyerybody 
in  Carlingford  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  firame  an  ideal  existence 
for  her,  according  as  he  or  she  re- 
garded life.  It  is  so  seldom  that 
any  one  has  it  in  his  power,  con- 
sciously and  eyidently,  to  regulate 
his  life  for  himself,  and  make  it 
whateyer  he  wants  it  to  be.  And 
then,, at  the  same  time,  the  best 
that  she  could  make  of  it  would, 
after  all,  be  something  yery  limited 
and  unsatisfactory.  In  her  mus- 
ings on  this  subject,  Lucilla  could 
not  but  go  back  a  great  many 
times  to  that  last  conyersation 
she  had  with  her  &ther,  when  she 
walked  up  Orange  Lane  with  him 
that  night  oyer  the  thawed  and 
muddy  snow.  The  Doctor  had 
said  she  was  not  cut  out  for  a 
single  wonuin ;  and  Lucilla,  with 
candour,  yet  a  certain  philoso- 
phical speculatiyeness,  had  allow- 
ed that  she  was  not— unless,  in- 
deed she  could  be  yery  rich.  If 
she  had  been  yery  rich,  the  prospect 
would  no  doubt  haye  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  different  And  then, 
oddly  enough,  it  was  Rose  Lakers 
suggestion  which  came  after  this 
to  Lucilla^s  mind.  She  did  not 
smile  at  it  as  some  people  might 
expect  she  would.  One  thing  was 
quite  sure,  that  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  sinking  into  a  nobody,  and 
giying  up  all  power  of  acting  upon 
her  fellow-creatures  ;  and  she  could 
not  help  being  conscious  of  the  &ct 
tiiat  she  was  able  to  be  of  much  use 
to  her  fellow-creatures.  If  it  had 
been  Maria  Brown,  for  instance, 
who  had  been  concerned,  the  whole 
question  would  haye  been  one  of 
utter  unimportance,  except  to  the 
heroine  herself;  but  it  was  dif- 
ferent in  Miss  Maijoribanks's  case. 
The  House  of  Mercy  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  taken  into  any  serious 
consideration ;  but  still  there  was 
something  in   the  idea  which  La- 
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cilia   could   not   dismiss   carelessly   Lane.     Mr.  Ashburton  had  carried 
as  her  friends  could.      She  had  no    all  before  him  at  first;  but  since 
vocation,  such  as  the  foundress  of  the  Rector  had  come  into  the  field, 
such    an    establishment    ought   to    the  balance   had    changed  a  littl& 
have,  nor  did  she  see  her  way  to    Mr.   Bury  was  very   Low-Church; 
the    abandonment    of  all    projects    and  from  the  moment  at  which  he 
for  herself,  and  that  ulter  devotion    was  persuaded  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
to    the  cause   of  humanity   which    was  a  great  penitent,  the  question 
would     be    involved     in    it ;     but    as  to  which  was  the  Man  for  Car- 
yet,  when   a    woman    happens    to    lingford    had    been    solved    in   his 
DO  full    of  energy  and  spirit,  and   mind  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
determined  that  whatever  she  may    A  man  who  intrenched  himself  in 
be    she    shall    certainly  not   be   a   mere  respectability,  and  trusted  in 
nonentity,  her  position  is  onq,  that   his     own  good  character,  and  con- 
demands   thought      She  was  very    sidered  himself  to  have  a  clear  con- 
capable     of     serving     her    fellow-    science,  and  to  have  done  his  duty, 
creatures,    and    very    willing   and   had  no  chance  against  a  repentant 
well  disposed  to    serve  them;   and    sinner.      Mr.     Cavendish,    perhaps, 
vet  she   was   not  inclined  to  give    had    not    done   his   duty  quite  so 
herself   up    entirely   to   them,   nor    well  ;    but  then   he  was  penitent, 
to     relinquish    her   personal    pros-   and  everything    was    expressed    in 
pects — ^vague    though    these   might   that  word.    -The  Rector  was  by  no 
be.     It  was  a  tough  problem,  and   means   contemptible,    either   as  an 
one  which  might  have  caused  a  most   adversary  or  a  supporter — and  the 
unusual    disturbance    in     LudlWs    worst  of  it  was  that,  in  embracing 
well-regulated    mind,  had    not  she    Mr.   Cavendish's    claims,    he  could 
remembered  all  at  once  what  deep    scarcely  help  speaking  of  Mr.  Ash- 
mourning  she  was  in,  and  that  at   burton  as  if  he  was  m  a  very  bad 
present  no  sort  of  action,  either  of  wav.     And   feeling   began    to  rise 
one   kind  or  another,  could  be  ex-   rather     high     in     Carlingford.      K 
pected  of  her.    There  was  no  need   anything  could    have  deepened  the 
for  making  a  final  decision,  either   intensity    of    Miss     Maijoribanks's 
about    the    parish-work,    or   about   griel^  it  would  have  been  to  know 
taking    Inmates,    as   aunt    Jemima   Uiat  all  this  was  going  on,  and  that 
proposed,  or  about  any  other  single    affairs    might    go  badly    with    her 
suggestion  which  had  been  offered    candidate,  while  she  was  shut  up, 
to  her;   no  more  than    there  was    and   could   give   no    aid.     It   was 
any  necessity  for  asking  what  her   hard  upon   her,  and   it   was  hard 
cousin  Tom's  last  letter  had  been   upon  the   candidates    themselves — 
about,  or  why  his  mother  looked  so   one   of  whom    had    thus    become 
guilty  and    embarrassed  when  she   generally  *  disapproved   o^    without, 
spoke  of  him.      Grief  has  its  priv-   so  far  as  he  knew,  doing  anything  to 
fleges    and   exemptions,  like    other   deserve  it ;  while  the  other  occupied 
great    principles    of    life;  and  the    the  still  more  painful  chancter  of 
recollection   that   she  could  not  at   being  on  his  promotion — ^a  repent- 
present  be  expected  to  be  able  to   ant  man,  with  a  character  to  keep 
think  about  anything,  filled  Lucil-   up.     It  was  no  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Ws   mind  with  the  most  soothing   Centum  grew  pale  at  the  very  idea 
sense  of  consolation  and  refreshing   of  such  a  creature  as  Barbara  Lake 
caloo.  throwing  herseLT  in  poor  Mr.  Cav- 

And  then  other  events  occurred  endish's  way.  A  wrong  stq>  one 
to  occupy  her  friends;  the  election  way  or  other— a  relapse  into  the 
for  one  thing  began  to  grow  a  little  ways  of  wickedness — might  undo 
exciting,  and  took  away  some  of  in  a  moment  all  that  it  had  cost  so 
the    superfluous  energy  of  Grange  much  trouble  to  do.  And  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  Rebtor^s  support  was  thus 
grieyously  counterhalanced  hy  what 
might  he  called  the  uncertainty  of 
it — especially  as  Mr.  Cavendish  was 
not,  as  his  committee  lamented 
secretly  among  themselves,  a  man 
of  strong  will  or  business  habits, 
in  whom  implicit  confidence  could 
be  placed.  He  might  get  restive, 
and  throw  the  Rector  over  just  at 
the  critical  moment;  or  he  might 
relapse  into  his  lazy  Continental 
habits,  andxgi^e  up  church-going 
and  other  good  practices.  But 
still,  up  to  this  moment,  he  had 
shown  veiy  tolerable  perseverance; 
and  Mr.  Bury*s  influence  thrown 
into  his  scale  had  equalised  matters 
very  much,  and  made  the  contest 
very  exciting.  All  this  Lucilla 
heard,  not  from  Mr.  Cavendish,  but 
from  her  own  candidate,  who  had 
taken  to  calling  in  a  steady  sort  of 
way.  He  never  went  into  any  effu- 
sions of  sympathy,  for  he  was  not 
that  kind  of  man;  but  he  would 
shake  hands  with  her,  and  say  that 
people  must  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence;  and  then  he  would 
speak  of  the  election  and  of  his 
chances.  Sometimes  Mr.  Ashbur- 
ton  was  despondent,  and  then  Lu- 
cilla cheered  him  up;  and  some- 
times he  had  very  good  hopes. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  are  to  be 
here,^*  he  said  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. **  It  would  have  been  a  great 
loss  to  me  if  you  had  gone  away. 
I  shall  never  forget  our  talk  about 
it  here  that  day,  and  how  you  were 
the  first  person  that  found  me  out" 

"It  was  not  any  cleverness  of 
mine,"  said  Lucilla.  "  It  came  into 
my  mind  all  in  a  moment,  like 
spirit-rapping,  you  know.  It  seems 
BO  strange  to  talk  of  that  wm ; 
there  have  been  such  changes  since 
then — it  looks  like  years." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Ashburton,  in 
his  steady  way.  "  There  is  nothing 
that  really  makes  time  look  so  long; 
but  we  must  all  bow  to  these  dis- 
pensations, my  dear  Miss  Maijori- 
banks.  I  would  not  speak  of  the 
election,    but    that    I    thought    it 


might  amuse  you.  The  writs  are 
out  now,  you  know,  and  it  takes 
place  on  M!onday  week." 

Upon  which  Miss  Maijoribanks 
smiled  upon  Mr.  Ashburton,  and 
held  out  ner  hands  to  him  with  a 
gesture  and  look  which  said  more 
than  words.  "You  know  you  wOl 
have  all  my  best  wishes,*'  she  said ; 
and  the  candidate  was  much  moT- 
ed  —  more  moved  than  at  such  a 
moment  he  had  thought  it  possible 
to  be. 

"If  I  succeed,  I  know  whom  I 
shall  thank  the  most,"  he  said,  fer- 
vently; and  then,  as  this  was  a 
climax,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
kind  of  bathos  to  plunge  into  ordi- 
nary details  after  it,  Mr.  Ashburton 
got  up,  still  holding  Lucilla^s  hand, 
and  clasped  it  almost  tenderly  as 
he  said  good-bye.  She  looked  very 
well  in  her  mourning,  though  she 
had  not  expected  to  do  so;  for 
black  was  not  Lucilla*s  style.  And 
the  fact  was,  that  instead  of  having 

S»ne  ofij  as  she  herself  said,  Miss 
arjoribanks  looked  better  than 
ever  she  did,  and  was  even  embel- 
lished by  the  natural  tears  which 
still  shone  by  times  in  her  eyes.  Mr.  . 
Ashburton  went  out  in  a  kind  of 
bewilderment  after  this  interriew, 
and  forgot  his  overcoat  in  the  ball, 
and  had  to  come  back  for  it,  which 
was  a  confusing  circumstance;  and 
then  he  went  on  his  way  with  a 
gentle  excitement  which  was  not 
unpleasant  "Would  she,  I  won- 
der V  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went 
up  Grange  Lane.  Perhaps  be  was 
only  asking  himself  whether  Lu- 
cilla would  or  could  be  present  along 
with  Lady  Richmond  and  her  fii- 
mily  at  the  window  of  the  Blue 
Boar  on  the  great  day ;  but  if  that 
was  it,  the  idea  had  a  certain  bright- 
ening and  quickening  influence 
upon  his  £ace  and  his  movements. 
The  doubt  he  had  on  the  subject, 
whatever  it  was,  was  not  a  discour- 
aging, but  a  piquant,  stimulating, 
exciting  doubt  He  had  all  but 
proposed  the  question  to  his  com- 
mittee   wh^    he  went    in    among 
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them,  which  would  have  filled  these  hesitating  way,  Miss  Maijoribanks 
gentlemen  with  wonder  and  dis-  never  even  asked  a  single  qaestion 
may.  Bat  though  he  did  not  do  about  Tom's  last  letter.  She 
that,  he  carried  it  home  with  him,  was  in  mourning,  and  that  was 
as  he  trotted  back  to  the  Firs  to  enough  for  her.  As  for  appearing 
dinner.  Mr.  Ashburton  took  a  walk  at  the  window  of  the  Blue  Boar 
through  his  own  house  that  even-  with  Lady  Richmond,  if  that  was 
ing,  and  examined  all  its  capabili-  what  Mr.  Ashburton  was  curious 
ties — with  no  particular  motive,  a^  about,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
he  was  at  pains  to  explain  to  his  the  trouble  of  any  speculations  on 
housekeeper;  and  again  he  said  to  the  subject  For  though  Miss  Mar- 
himselfl  "  Would  she,  I  wonder  ?"  joribanks  would  be  very  anxious 
before  he  rethred  for-  the  night ;  about  the  election,  she  would  in- 
which  was  no  doubt  an  unusual  deed  have  been  ashamed  of  herself 
sort  of  iteration  for  so  sensible  a  could  her  feelings  have  permitted 
man,  and  one  so  fully  occupied  her  to  appear  anywhere  in  public 
with  the  most  important  affair^  to  so  soon.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Ashbur- 
make.  ton  occupied  himself  much  with 
As  for  Lucilla,  she  was  not  in  the  question  which  had  taken  pos- 
the  way  of  asking  herself  any  ques-  session  of  his  mind,  Lucilla  took  a 
tions  at  that  moment  She  was  good  book,  which  seemed  the  best 
letting  things  take  their  course,  reading  for  her  in  her  circum- 
and  not  interfering ;  and  conse-  stances,  and  when  she  had  looked 
quently,  nothing  that  happened  after  all  her  straitened  affairs  in 
could  oe  said  to  be  her  fault  She  the  morning,  sat  down  sweetly  in 
carried  this  principle  so  far,  that  the  afternoon  quiet  of  her  retire- 
even  when  aunt  Jemima  was  her-  ment  and  seclusion,  and  let  things 
self  led  to  open  the  subject,  in  a  take  their  way. 
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PART  zxn. 

^MAKE  THE  RING." 


I  HAVE  JQst  now  a  fortnight  at 
my  own  disposal  —  I  am  perfectly 
free.  If,  therefore,  while  these 
lines  are  heing  road,  there  are 
people  in  the  world  would  like  to 
secure  me  either  as  company  in  a 
country  house,  to  chaperon  their 
daughters  in  Paris,  to  make  up  the 
rubber  in  the  evening,  or  break  in 
''that  mare"  for  side -saddle,  let 
them  be  early  in  application.  There 
is  no  puffery  in  this  announcement 
I  could  throw  myself  to-morrow  on 
the  broad  sur&ce  of  society  with 
the  same  security  that  harlequin 
jumps  thipugh  a  clock,  and  knows 
he  will  be  received  safely  on  the 
other  side.  But  I  want,  however, 
the  luxury  of  a  wide  choice,  ana 
I  revel  in  the  delight  of  selection 
amongst  that  pyramid  of  invitations 
that  is  certain  to  rise  before  me. 

Shall  I  own  —  I  think  it  is  but 
fair  to  own — that  I  am  labouring 
under  a  slight  access  of  gout,  and 
a  threat  of  a  little  more  ?  If  my 
hosts  should,  therefore,  detect  a 
flaw  in  a  temper  that  the  world  has 
long  pronounced  immaculate  —  if 
they  fancy  they  should  descry  one 
spot  in  the  bright  sun  of  my  dispo- 
sition— let  them  know  to  what  to 
attribute  it  This  attack — I  am  in  a 
mood  for  confession — was  brought 
on  by  disappointment  —  yes,  good 
reader,  Cornelius  O'Dowd  is  a  dis- 
appointed man.  For  several  weeks 
back — it  is  not  by  any  means  im- 
possible I  may  be  induced  to  make 
the  correspondence  public  —  I  had 
been  given  to  believe  that  I  should 
be  appointed  arbitrator  in  this  dis- 
puted question  of  Mexico  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  It 
18  not  for  me  —  it  would  not  in 
any  way  accord  with  the  modesty 
l^t  forms  my  chief  feature — to  say 


how  or  why  this  choice  fell  first 
upon  me.  It  is,  however,  in  my 
power  to  state  that  my  selection 
was  at  the  same  moment  made  at 
Washington  and  at  the  Tuileries. 
"If  O'Dowd  would  do  it,"  said 
Mr.  Seward,  at  the  very  instant 
that  a  still  more  exalted  person- 
age exclaimed,  **  There  is  only  one 
man  in  Europe  could  *  treat  this 
affiiir.  Walewski,  do  you  knoir 
Mr.  O'Dowd  f 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this  theme. 
I  wait,  however,  to  see  in  what  way 
"  Le  Livre  Jaune  "  will  give  a  ver- 
sion of  the  correspondence,  reserv- 
ing to  myself  as  diplomatists  say,  a 
full  liberty  of  future  action. 

There  is  not,  meanwhile,  any  in- 
discretion in  my  declaring  that  ne- 
gotiations have  terminated,  and  I 
am  not  to  act  I  make  the  declara- 
tion, at  whatever  sacrifice  of  per- 
^nal  feeling,  since  it  enables  me  at 
the  (same  time  to  say  that  I  cannot 
receive  any  proposals,  nor  will  I  ac- 
cept of  any  engagement  to  arrange 
the  Schleswig  -  Holstein  afifair,  to 
patch  up  the  Servian  dispute  with 
the  Porte,  or  suggest  terms  of  ac- 
commodation between  Austria  and 
Italy.  If  my  personal  attachment 
to  a  certain  eminent  personage  re- 
strains me  from  withdrawing  from 
the  question  between  the  Pope  and 
Victor  Emmanuel,  I  am  eqoalJy 
free  to  declare  that  this  is  the  one 
sole  issue  to  which  I  will  contri- 
bute my  solicitude  and  my  cares; 
and  I  say  once  again,  that  no  letters 
about  Ireland,  Jamaica,  or  Chili, 
will  be  replied  to.  Those  which 
relate  to  Greece  will  be  burned  un- 
read. 

What  provokes  me  about  Mexico 
— I  cannot  help  going  back  to  it— 
is,  I  had  made  the  thing  my  eepe- 
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dftl  Babjeci  I  had  got  tip  my 
Mexico,  with  my  leperos  and  my 
half^astea,  and  the  rest  of  it,  fust 
as  Locke  King  gets  up  his  franchise 
questbn,  and  Whalley  his  May- 
nooth  grant  I  was  going  to  come 
out  Btrone  on  it^  like  Colonel  Sykes 
on  the  Qhoorkaa.  I  had  got  at — 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  how — 
the  whole  initial  roguery  of  the 
expedition,  and  what  led  the 
French  Government  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  emhark  on  the  scheme, 
and  by  what  means  England  and 
Spain  got  timelj  information  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  been 
jockeyedj  and  what  led  to  theur 
withdrawal  How  a  stockbroking 
raid  led  to  the  establishment  of  an 
empire^  the  Archduke  Maxamilian 
bdng  placed  on  **the  direction," 
as  City  folk  say,  just  as  bubble 
companies  secure  a  lord,  would 
make  an  amusing  story;  and  there 
is  Just  enough  of  feminine  influ- 
ence throughout  to  give  the  narra- 
tive the  true  three-volume  gusto. 
How  the  despatch  of  troops  was 
graduated  to  rig  the  market,  and 
the  whole  campaign  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  **  shares,"  would 
astonish  those  small  speculators 
whose  devices  have  never  soared 
beyond  a  fidse  telegram  and  a  lying 
despatch. 

There  is,  one  must  own,  some- 
thing grand  in  the  notion  of  im- 
porting the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war  into  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  '*  Bearing"  the 
market  with  a  battalion  of  infantry. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  this  Mexi- 
can afiair.  A  number  of  imperial 
followers  had  been  speculating  in 
that  precarious  land.  They  had 
taken  largely  to  Mexicans — not 
meaning  thereby  to  the  interesting 
natifes  of  that  country,  but  to 
the  ** scrip"  so  called  They  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  the 
Goremment  to  press  their  claims, 
and  when  ultimately  refused  satis- 
ftction,  to  issue  what  we  would  in 
Ireland  call  a  "distress  warrant" 
Off  they  went  with  a  strong  party 
to   enforce    this^    and     enforce    it 
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they  did,  prettjr  much,  too,  as  if  the 
scene  were  Ireland ! 

There  was  a  great  row,  a  number 
of  people  hurt,  and  an  amount  of 
property  destroyed  that  would  have 
paid  the  French  claims  ten  times 
over ;  bat  as  this  is  always  the  con- 
sequence of  "  taking  the  law,"  no- 
body minded  it  It  was  necessary, 
however,  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  ^ 
the  demands  of  France,  that  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  future;  that  is,  some  spe- 
cies of  authority — something  that 
looked  legal — ^must  be  established 
in  the  land,  to  recover  accruing  lia- 
bilities. To  this  end  the  Emperor 
sent  over  the  Austrian  Archduke, 
and  settled  him  there  as  the  man  ik 

POSSESSION. 

This  is  exactly  and  precisely  what 
he  represents.  He  is  the  **man  in 
possession."  He  is  not  in  Mexico 
to  enforce  any  claims  of  his  own. 
The  Mexicans  owed  him  nothing. 
As  to  the  farce  of  being  chosen 
by  the  nation,  of  all  the  exploded 
humbugs  of  this  age  of  humbugs, 
the  "Plebiscite"  is  the  shabbiest 
King  G^rge  of  Greece  was  the 
elect  of  the  Greeks  1  Just  as  little 
did  the  Archduke  want  Mexico,  but 
this  craf^  Emperor  induced  him  to 
go  over  and  try  his  fortune. 

The  Yankees  just  then  had  their 
hands  full  They  had  fully  as 
much  fighting  to  do  as  was  good 
for  them,  and  so  all  they  said  was, 
"Wait  awhile.  There's  a  consid- 
erable reckoning  to  be  settled  when 
we  shall  have  a  little  leisure — score 
that  item  amongst  the  rest" 

I  remember  once  hearing  on  the 
wild  hills  of  Donegal,  where  the 
Scotch  element  is  as  strong  in  the 
people  as  in  Argyleshire,  a  story  of 
a  revenue  officer  who,  strolling  care- 
lessly  through  the  mountains,  came 
upon  a  little  shealing  with  an  illicit 
still  at  fhll  work.  He  had  barely 
time  to  look  around  through  the 
empty  dwelHng,  where  casks  of  the 
forbidden  spirit  were  ranged  about, 
and  bethink  him  of  the  danger- 
ous position  he  was  in,  when 
a  tall,  gaunt,  semi -naked  figur^ 
20 
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with  an  old  cutlass  in  his  hand, 
presented  himself  at  the  door. 
"Did  any. one  see  ye  come  in?" 
ifiked  he,  calmly.  **No,"  said  the 
ganger,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man 
anxious  to  eive  a  gratifying  assur- 
ance— "no."  "Then  nohody  shall 
see  ye  go  out  I"  was  the  terrible 
rejoinder. 

This  is  what  the  Mexican  afiair 
is  probahly  coming  to.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  for  an  old  dynasty, 
a  time-honoured  Goyemment,  to 
retrace  its  steps,  and  actually  make 
confession  of  a  mistaken  policy. 
If  it  suited  Austrian  policy  to  re- 
linquish Yenetia  to-morrow,  she 
could  retire  without  the  most  mi- 
nute stain  upon  her  honour.  There 
is  not  in  all  Europe  probably  one 
who  would  dare  to  ascribe  the  step 
to  unworthy  or  discreditable  mo- 
tives. If  Prussia,  or  rather  M. 
Bismarck,  were  to  disgorge  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  -  Holstein,  and 
express  contrition  for  an  unjust  act 
of  spoliation,  people  would  begin 
to  think  the  better  of  Prussia. 
The  question  however  is,  Can  Louis 
Napoleon  afford  this?  The  policy 
of  an  adventurer  has  this  hard  con- 
dition attached  to  it,  it  must  never 
be  wrong.  The  adventurer  is  like 
the  unlicensed  practitioner:  when 
his  patient  dies  he  can  be  tried  for 
manslaughter. 

"Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum"  is 
the  motto  over  the  Tuileries,  so 
lone  as  the  wolf  lives  there.  His 
hold  upon  the  French  people  is, 
that  since  he  has  been  at  their  hea^ 
they  have  bullied  Europe.  From 
the  helpless  insignificance  of  the 
position  they  occupied  under  Louis 
Philippe,  they  have  risen  to  be  the 
first  power  of  the  world.  Part  of 
this  they  have  acquired  by  hard 
knocks,  and  a  large  part  by  mere 
menace.  Frenchmen  will  forgive  a 
great  deal  to  him  who  makes  them 
K>rmidable  to  every  otlier  people. 
It  was  only  when  the  prestige  of 
the  first  Napoleon  began  to  decline 
in  this  respect  that  men  fell  off  in 
their  allegiance  to  hioL  Tou  may 
curtail   liberty  in    France,    hamper 


daily  life  with  restrictive  laws,  and 
tie  down  enterprise  by  enactments; 
you  may  torture  trade  with  petty 
regulations,  and  reduce  the  •  press 
to  insignificanceL  All  these  will  be 
borne  so  long  as  Frenchmen  feel 
that  they  are  the  terror  of  Europe, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  Cabinet  on 
the  Continent  that  does  not  tremble 
at  their  name. 

An  insult  to  this  sentiment  is 
what  .they  will  not  bear,  and  woo 
to  him  who  would  expose  them  to 
it  I  The  question  then  is,  Can  the 
Emperor  retire  from  Mexico  with- 
out incurring  this  stain  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  present  case  the 
Americans  will  employ  any  un- 
necessary or  unseemly  rudeness. 
They  will  treat  France  with  a  defer- 
ence they  would  not  accord  to  us. 
I  make  no  complaint  of  that;  I 
even  see  a  certain  fairness  in  it 
They  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
very  exacting  as  to  the  day  or  the 
hour,  but  yet,  with  Yankee  tent- 
city,  I  think  I  hear  them  saying, 
"Yes,  sir,  you've  got  to  go.  Yes, 
sir,  that's  a  fact" 

A  more  insufferable  piece  of  in- 
solent pretension  cannot  be  ima- 
gined than  what  is  called  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  That  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour should  not  live  in  a  certain 
style  lest  the  servants  in  my  house 
should  become  dissatisfied,  is  too 
gross  an  absurdity  to  be  entertained. 
That  whatever  rules  I  prescribe  for 
my  family  should  be  adopted  by 
every  one  who  resides  in  the  same 
street,  is  somewhat  overbearing; 
and  yet,  with  all  this,  I  declare  I  am 
all  for  the  Yankee  in  this  Mexican 
row.  It  is  not  the  justice  of  the 
case  I  want  to  think  of.  It  is  nor 
whether  France  has  right  on  her 
side,  and  whether  this  demand  to 
retire  be  one  of  those  mandates  a 
high-spirited  nation  cannot  submit 
to ;  my  whole  consideration  is  limit- 
ed to  the  fact — ^here  at  last  the  great 
bully  of  Europe  has  met  his  match ! 
Here  is  a  young  athletic  daring  fel- 
low ready  to  go  into  the  ring  with 
that  finished  pugilist  that  none  of 
us  have  courage  to  fight,  and  who, 
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eTen  with  the  gloves  od,  doubles  us 
up  in  a  fashion  far  from  agreeable. 

America  dares  to  hold  language 
to  France  that  all  Europe  combined 
would  not  utter.  There's  no  deny- 
ing it;  there's  no  qualifying  it.  If 
we  bad  a  Continental  coahtion  to- 
morrow, we  could  not  venture  to 
say  what  America  has  just  said. 
What  Minister  of  Russia,  or  Eng- 
land, or  Austria  would  say  to  the 
French  Emperor,  "We  were  think- 
ing of  something'  else  when  you 
slipped  into  Savoy  and  Nice  the 
other  day ;  now  that  our  hands  are 
free,  you'll  have  to  go  back  again." 
We  are  famous  for  brave  words  in 
our  Foreign  Office,  but  does  any  one 
expect  that  such  a  message  as  this 
will  ever  issue  from  Whitehall  ? 

We  would  no  more  provoke  the 
Tuileries  by  an  insolent  despatch 
than  we  would  go  into  one  of  Van 
Amburgh's  cages  and  kick  the  lion. 
It  has  become  a  sort  of  European 
superstition  that  France  can  beat 
every   one,    and    I    am   downright 


grateful  to  the  Americans  that  they 
don't  believe  it. 

I  never  knew  I  liked.  America  so 
well  till  li  began  io  speculate  on 
this  war.  I  never  suspected  that 
there  really  was  that  tie  of  kindred 
which  journalists  disparage  by  that 
false  adulation  they  deal  in.  I  hate 
all  the  cant  of  "cousinship,"  but 
call  them  our  own  bone  and  blood ; 
speak  of  them  as  a  people  who  have 
the  same  leading  traits  as  ourselves 
— sturdy,  determined,  untu*ing,  un- 
yielding— ^taking  their  share  of  hard 
knocks  to-day  with  a  fixed  resolve 
to  repay  them  to-morrow;  in  a 
word,  of  that  stuff  that  makes  right 
trusty  friends  and  very  terrible 
enemies.  Regard  them  in  this 
light,  and  say,  if  a  war  should  break 
out  between  them  and  France,  what 
side  you  would  like  to  back.  I  say, 
America.  I'd  lay  my  head  on  the 
issue ;  and  if  any  gentleman  is 
willing  to  bet  an  equivalent — sav 
another  crown-piece— I  cry  "  Done,'' 
and  wait  the  event 


JOBS  AND  JOBBKBT. 


I  like  a  job.  Yes,  I  declare  the 
fact  in  all  openness,  I  like  a  job; 
and  my  liking  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, for  I  never  was  a  Whig. 
Without  jobs  public  life  would  be 
a  cold,  heartless,  soulless  existence, 
for  jobs  are  the  courtesies  of  official 
life.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  world  eould  not  go  on  without 
jobs,  any  more  than  it  could  not 
dispense  with  all  the  forms  of  good- 
br<^ing  and  politeness ;  but  jobs 
are  to  the  world  of  affairs  what 
friction  -  rol^rs  are  to  machinery. 
Jobs  avert  collisions,  diminish  grat- 
mgs,  and  allay  jars.  The  great 
man  relies  upon  jobs  as  his  trump 
cards.  To  the  small  official  mind 
they  only  represent  acts  of  indis- 
cipline, and  perhaps  of  indiscretion. 

When  I  say  I  like  jobs,  I  mean 
I  like  them  when  they  are  fine 
large  (ull-grown  jobs.  I  despise 
smiall  ones.  They  are  contemptible 
to  those  who  plan  and  those  who 


partake  of  them.  I  am  now  speak- 
mg  solely  of  official  jobbery,  by 
which  I  mainly  understand  the 
appointing  a  man  to  an  office  which 
scores  of  others  could  do  better, 
but  which  he  can  do  quite  well 
enough  for  the  public  service,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  promotion 
pleases  his  friends  and  gratifies  his 
party.  When  the  office  is  a  hi^h  one, 
and  when  the  man  who  fills  it  is  a 
mediocrity,  then  do  I  exult  indeed, 
because  it  is  then  that  I  feel  the 
admirable  working  of  that  consti- 
tutional system  we  are  all  and  so 
justly  proud  of.  It  is  then  that  I 
^ee  the  perfection  of  the  machinery 
that  guides  us,  and  look  on  the 
great  mill  of  government  as  I 
have  many  times  surveyed  some 
monster  piece  of  mechanism  driven 
by  all  the  force  of  steam,  and  ^et 
ministered  to  by. perhaps  a  child, 
and  said  to  myself  Tes,  this  is  the 
triumph  of  ingenuity — here  is  every- 
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thing  but  actual  yitality.  Nothing 
is  so  inimical  to  jobbery  as  despot- 
ism. The  despot  is  relentless  on 
the  score  of  those  who  serve  hioL 
With  him  the  rule  is  capacity 
everywhere.  Run  over  the  names 
of  the  marshals  of  the  First  Empire, 
and  you  will  see  how  Napoleon 
gauged  and  measured  the  men  he 
wanted.  Where  he  would  cajole, 
he  sent  the  slippery  diplomatist; 
where  he  would  strike  terror,  he 
despatched  the  reckless  and  un- 
scrupulous soldier.  You  can  per- 
ceive at  once  that  his  administra- 
tion had  no  bowels,  had  not  even 
a  touch  of  human  sentiment 

Now,  I  know  of  nothing  in  all 
constitutionalism  which  contrasts 
80  favourably  with  despotic  rule 
as  the  fact  that  jobs  are  possible 
and    practicable    to    the    one    and 

'  totally  denied  to  the  other.  What 
chiefly  led  me  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  was  reading  in  some 
late  newspaper  a  sort  of  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  two  great 
parties  which  divide  political  opi- 
nion in  England ;  in  which,  after 
some  very  fair  and  impartial  re- 
marks, the  writer  accords  the  palm 
of  superiority  to  the  Whigs  on  the 
ground  of  their  great  departmental 
knowledge  —  their  higher  aptitude 
for  ofiScial  detail.  If  this  be  the 
case — and  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  it  a  flat  denial — I  am  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  their  mar- 
vellous appreciation  of  the  job. 
Whiggery  itself  is  indeed  little  else 
than  jobbeiT  en  grai%d.  It  is  the 
theory  of  official  life  on  sufferance — 
the  tenure  of  place,  with  only  the 
power  of  promotion — the  appar- 
ent right  to  steer  the  ship,  but  the 
practical  privilege  to  live  in  the 
bread-room. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  which  Con- 
servatives show  their  inadequacy 
as  a  Government  compared  with 
their  ignorance  of  the  nature,  force, 
and    efficiency  of  the  job.     It    is 

•  obvious  enough  that  the  men  who 
aid  a  party  to  power  are  not  essen- 
tially  distmguished  for  the  qualities 

\  which  shine  in  official  life,  and  yet 


are  these  men  to  be  thrown  aside 
when  the  contested  election  is  oTer 
and  the  candidate  returned  ?  Whig- 
gery knows  better.  With  a  tact 
that  only  long  training  could  con- 
fer, Whiggery  understands  how  to 
mete  out  small  capacities  to  small 
offices,  and  men  of  good  blood  to 
high  employment. 

The  Tories  are  like  men  who 
want  to  match  their  wheelers,  and 
get  a  particular  style  of  horse  to 
run  with  a  certain  leader,  and  who 
consequently  spend  their  time  in 
hurrying  from  one  stable  to  the 
other;  while  the  Whigs,  with  a 
scratch  team — screws  all  of  them— 
are  bowling  along  over  the  road, 
and  making  a  fine  journey  of  it 

Perhaps  the  lengUi  of  time  thej 
have  sat  in  the  cold  shade  of  Op- 
position may  have  disposed  the 
Tories  to  an  undue  amount  of 
scruple,  and  made  them  timorous 
of  the  job.  If  so,  I  declare  that 
in  this  they  show  a  great  inapti- 
tude for  office.  It  may  not  be  dis- 
creet to  say  it,  but  we  all  know 
what  becomes  of  the  candidate  who 
declares  he  will  not  spend  a  shilling 
on  his  election. 

The  first  element  of  a  party  is 
generosity.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
generous,  nor  magnanimous  dther, 
in  sending  the  right  man  to  the 
right  place.  You  might  as  well 
assume  to  be  lauded  for  the  pay- 
ment of  your  just  debts. 

Sending  a  blundering  old  Gene- 
ral to  command  in  India— a  vain- 
glorious, self-opinionated  talker  as 
Viceroy  to  Ireland,  or  a  meddle- 
some Cretin  to  be  Minister  at  an 
important  Court,— these  are  fine 
and  courageous  and  Jkierous  ac- 
tions I  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
how  long  the  capacity  which,  if 
exercised  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  profession,  would  have  hem  dis- 
covered to  be  third  or  even  fourth 
rate,  may  be  employed  in  the  great 
offices  of  State  undetected,  if  not 
actually  approved  of.  I  know 
Plenipotentiaries  without  brains  to 
be  apothecaries,  and  I  have  seen 
men  in  charge  of  a  tariff  one  would 
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not  willm^y  have  intrusted  with 
a  toll -bridge.  Ay,  and  what's 
more,  the  tariff  passed  into  a  law, 
and  tiie  maker  got  his  Grand  Cross, 
and  dined  at  Conrt  when  he  went 
home. 

There  neyer  was  a  public  so 
made  to  be  imposed  on  by  jobbery 
as  our  own.  First  of  all  there  is  al- 
ways going  on  in  England  a  sort  of 
subsoil  hero-worship.  We  always 
hare  some  man — ^^not  showy,  sir, 
but  sensible — a  very  sensible  man; 
he  did  that  thing  at  Tiflis  t'other 
day  so  admirably."  ^*A  very  re- 
markable report  that  of  Mr. 's, 

and  a  young  man— not  fifty,  I'm 
told."  These  are  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  when  once  well 
developed  you  may  gazette  him. 

The  Tones  neglect  all  this  sadly. 
They  have  no  promising  colts,  or  if 
they  have  they  won't  ^^  back  them." 
The  Whigs  are  their  masters  in  all 
the  rogueries  of  office,  and  in  no- 
thing is  this  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
the  Radical  party,  occasionally  using 
it  as  an  aid,  now  employing  it  as  a 
foiL  It  is  at  one  moment  ^*  the  ex- 
pression 6f  national  feeling,"  at  an- 
other it  is  exhibitejd  as  the  exponent 
of  "wild  and  impracticable  notions, 
which  the  repressive  spirit  of  Tory 
role  had  driven  the  people  to  adopt.'' 


I  remember  my  worthy  friend  Biaii- 
ooni,  whose  good  fortune  is  right 
well  deserved,  telling  me  once  that| 
seeing  one  of  his  cars  always  going 
empty  on  a  road  where  he  felt 
there  ought  j»  be  a  consider^ible 
traffic,  he  bethought  him — as  the 
best  mode  of  stunulating  public 
opinion  on  the  subject — ^to  start  an 
opposition;  and  this  he  did  with 
such  admirable  secrecy  that  his  own 
drivers  never  suspected  the  "  ruse," 
but  actually  came  to  give  him  daily 
reports  of  all  the  damage  they  were 
doing  to  the  rival  establishment, 
and  what  projects  they  had  to  kill 
every  *^  baste  "  in  their  stables. 

Fm  much  mistaken  if  the  Whigs 
are  not  doing  something  like  this 
now — putting  up  John  Bright  to 
drive  yie  same  road,  and  nuking  a 
great  show  of  passenger  traffic,  all 
out  of  nothing.  "Take  you  foi^ 
sixpence — ^take  you  for  fourpence, 
•sir."  Who  wouldn't  go,  just  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  thing,  all  the  more 
willingly  too  when  the  cry  comes 
to  be  "Manhood  suffirage,"  which 
means,  "  Take  you  for  nothing  "  t 

This  I  take  to  be  the  Job  pa/r  ea>- 
eellenee — ^better  than  all  the  gifts 
of  office  and  honours,  because  it 
maintains  those  who  give  office  and 
honours  in  the  place  where  they 
may  dispense  them  to  all  comers. 


BBIGHT  UPON  BBSBCHBS. 


Mr.  Bright  improved  the  occasion 
of  the  House  not  being  engaged  in 
business  to  make  a  suggestion  with 
respect  to  the  dress  of  those  who 
attend  the  Speaker's  levees.  He 
objects  to  what  he  calls  the  ridicu- 
lously antique  or  preposterously 
martial  costume  of  those  who  fre- 
quent these  assemblies ;  and  he 
quotes  in  support  of  his  condemna- 
tion of  them  the  fact  that  a  very 
distinguished  man  had  all  his  life 
abstained  from  presenting  himself 
rather  than  appear  in  the  objection- 
able garments.  It  certainly  did 
not  call  for  either  the  extent  or  the 
logic  the  honourable  gentleman  de- 


voted to  the  task,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  ordinary  evening- dress  of 
our  own  period  would  be  all  that 
decency  could  require  at  these 
gathenngs. 

The  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Bright  took 
repeated  occasion  to  say,  was  one 
of  us.  We  made  him.  Why  then 
present  ourselves  before  him  in  a 
character  that  implies  an  act  of 
homage  ?  Why  indicate  by  any 
deviation  from  our  daily  costume 
that  we  desire  to  show  him  an  un- 
usual respect  ? 

This  is  very  good  Radicalism,  and 
not  easy  to  answer.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to    show  that 
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all  that  takes  place  at  a  Speaker's 
levee  could  not  be  done  by  gentle- 
men in  black  as  well  as  by  heroes 
in  scarlet;  but  the  question  arises, 
Is  the  reform  to  stop  here  ?  Dress, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  informs  us,  is  sym- 
bolic. **  Society  is  founded  on  cloth. 
Society  sails  through  the  infinitude 
on  Cloth,  as  on  a  Faust  mantle,  or 
rather  like  the  sheet  of  clean  and 
unclean  beasts  in  the  apostle's  dream, 
and  without  such  sheet  or  mantle 
wou\d  sink  to  endless  depths  or 
mount  to  inane  limboes,  and  in 
either  case  be  no  more." 

**  Why  scarlet  or  eorbeau  .'"  says 
Mr.  Bright;  but  another  may  say, 
"  Why  black,  or  why  broadcloth  ?" 
Is  there  any  earthly  reason  why  a 
man's  intellect  should  not  play 
freely  even  though  his  clothes  were 
homespun  ?  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  his  thoughts  must  be 
fustian  because  his  pantaloons  are. 
The  raid  therefore  must  be  against 
all  that  is  distinctive  in  costume, 
and  is  doubtless  another  of  those 
small  wedges  that  Radicalism  is 
ever  inserting,  trusting  to  time 
and  opportunity  to  drive  the  point 
further. 

It  is  not  for  Cornelius  O'Dowd 
to  stand  up  for  ceremonial  dress — 
the  only  one  he  has  a  right  to  he 
would  not  wear  for  fifty  pounds 
down — ^but  certainly  it  does  seem 
somewhat  strange  to  my  ears  to 
hear  this  fierce  attack  upon  cos- 
tume from  the  member  of  a  sect 
which  claims  its  especial  distinctive- 
ness on  the  two  jsmall  pleas  of  speak- 
ing uncouth  English  and  wearing 
the  most  hideous  garments.  *^  Thee 
must  wear  a  broadbrim  and  a 
coliarless  coat,"  might  have  been  a 
reasonable  edict  from  John  Bright; 
but  I  never  could  have  imagined 
his  prescribing  the  suppression  of 
whatever  could  mark  or  distinguish 
apparel. 

If  he  would  really  reform  ab- 
surdity in  dress,  why  not  look  at 
home  ?  Why  not  go  down  amongst 
the  drab-coloured  men,  and  the 
pearl-tinted  women  of  his  sect,  and 
tell  them  not  to  be  a  shame  and  a 


stain  on  the  bright  side  of  creation  f 
Why  not  ask  them  not  to  add 
the  atrocities  of  all  that  is  ugly 
in  costume  to  everything  that  is 
sour  and  disagreeable  *  in  counte- 
nance ? 

I  own  I  at  first  was  ready  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  reaction 
from  the  sentiment  so  sure  to  be 
impressed  by  this  hideous  dress 
that  drove  Bright  to  assail  his 
more  gorgeous  brethren.  It  was 
the  dockweed  deriding  the  lily, 
and  in  a  measm^  I  could  make 
allowance  for  the  feeling  that 
prompted  the  onslaught 

A  little  reflection,  however,  show- 
ed me  I  was  wrong ;  the  cause  lay 
deeper  than  in  a  mere  sentiment. 
Mr.  Bright  has  lately  declared  to 
us  that  he  only  asks  a  small  mea- 
sure of  Reform  to  begin  with  ;  he 
certainly  is  not  over -guarded  in 
proclaiming  what  he  considers  as 
the  abuses  that  must  ultimately  be 
assailed.  The  shortest  way  of  in- 
dicating his  El  Dorado  of  a  govern- 
ment is  to  point  to  America,  and 
it  will  save  me  and  my  reader  the 
trouble  of  enumerating  all  that  is 
to  fall,  by  saying.  Look  across  the 
Atlantic.  When  Westminster  is 
like  Congress,  and  St.  James's  like 
the  White  House,  we  shall  begin 
to  breathe  freely. 

He  knows,  however,  that  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day ;  and  he 
knows,  besides,  that  he  can  coerce 
a  Government  very  eager  to  keep 
office,  to  accomplish  changes  by 
which  further  changes  will  become 
imperative.  He  is  at  this  moment 
the  mentor  of  the  party — he  is,  as 
it  were,  teaching  the  Whigs  to 
swim,  but  he  turns  their  heads  out 
to  sea,  and — ^they'll  never  sec  land 
again! 

Mr.  Bright  is  a  very  shrewd  crafty 
man,  and  he  knows  that  the  coming 
men  will  be  very  little  like  their 
predecessors  in  Parliament.  A  six- 
pound  voter  will  doubtless  be  not 
.unlike  a  tenpounder,  and  the  new 
House,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  will  pro- 
bably not  differ  very  markedly  from 
the  present ;  but  wait  till  manhood 
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saffrage  and  the  ballot-box  —  and 
yoaMl  have  them  both  if  you  don^t 
look  oat  sharp — come  into  play,  and 
picture  to  yourselves  then  the  sort  of 
representatives  who  will  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Oommons.  We  know, 
for  we  have  seen  the  sort  of  men  who 
wield  influence  in  our  great  manu- 
facturing centres.  The  world  is  no 
stranger  to  the  insolent  pretensions 
they  advance,  and  the  class  preju- 
dices they  believe  to  be  principles. 
When  these  men  come  to  dictate 
Uie  laws  to  the  nation,  it  requires 
DO  vast  stretch  of  imagination  to 
divine  where  and  with  what  they 
will  begin. 

The  apostles  of  strikes  and  trades- 
unions  will  certainly  make  wild 
work  of  what  is  now  so  sneeringly 
derided  as  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors. But  I  will  not  suffer  my- 
self to  be  led  arfield  by  this  theme. 
I  come  back  to  what  I  started  from. 
Mr.  Bright,  I  say,  long  forecasting 
a  future  Parliament  and  new  men, 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  thought 
that  ugly  comparisons  will  now  and 
then  strike  the  popular  mind  be- 
tween those  who  once  swayed  and 
those  who  now  sway  the  destinies 
of  Uie  nation.  These  comparisons 
are  just  as  often  elicited  from  some 
commonplace  thing  or  word,  as  from 
a  mightier  cause;  and  should  Mr. 
Bright's  new  legislators  be  laughed 
at,  very  dreadful  might  be  the  conse- 
quences. 

Now,  we  all  very  well  know  that 
the  peasant-girl,  whose  charm  was 
freshness  and  colour,  would,  if  cos- 


tdmed  like  a  countess,  be  at  once  an 
exhibition  of  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity. So  would  these  people,  were 
they  to  figure  in  a  dress  unsuited 
alike  to  their  condition  and  their 
ways,  become  a  mark  for  every  sar- 
casm and  insult 

The  French  Convention  was  only 
saved  from  ridicule  by  the  guillo- 
tine. The  men  who  could  and  did 
send  their  thousands  to  the  scaffold 
were  too  terrible  to  be  laughed  at; 
but  our  Reformers  will  certainly  not 
obtain  this  claim  to  immunity. 

They  will  be  very  terrible  to  pro- 
perty, title,  prescription,  and  station, 
but  not  a  bit  terrible  to  life;  and 
were  they  to  figure  at  a  Speaker*s 
levee  in  the  disguise  of  gentlemen, 
the  nation  might  burst  out  into  a 
universal  guffaw. 

For  once,  then.  Bright  is  logical. 
The  dress  that  deters  him  he  knows 
will  deter  hundreds.  His  prayer  is, 
"  Let  there  be  nothing  imposed  that 
will  exhibit  k  large  number  of  us 
strangers  to  the  usages  and  ways  of 
a  courtly  society."  And,  certainly, 
the  costume  that  makes  a  gentle- 
man look  like  a  courtier  exhibits  an 
inferior  man  like  a  clown. 

It  is  too  cool  for  the  member  of  a 
sect  whose  eccentricities  in  costume 
have  been  explored  in  the  regions 
of  ugliness  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  dress  at  all,  and  he  might 
remember  that  is  a  small  compen- 
sation a  people  enjoys  in  scarlet 
and  gold  lace  for  the  exhibition 
amongst  them  of  a  population  of 
Quakers. 


THAT  tigsbI 


It  18  an  eventful  time  of  the  year. 
Parliament  has  just  opened — ^town 
18  filling^— men  are  ea^er  about  the 
great  contests  impendmg  in  politi- 
cal life.  Abroad  there  is  also  much 
to  interest  and  engage  attention. 
What  is  to  become  of  Spm  T  How 
about  Mexico  ?  Is  he  who  has 
bullied  Europe  so  successfully  for 
the  last  dozen  years  about  to  be 
outdone  in  his  <vwn  line  of  charac- 


ter by  the  Yankee?  As  to  the 
East,  Turkey  will  always  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  until  the  ^*sick  man'* 
has  died  at  last,  and  his  heritage 
been  shared  amongst  the  expect- 
ants. At  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
there  would  have  been  abundant 
matter  whereupon  to  discourse  you, 
is  it  not  hard,  kind  reader  T — ^I  say 
kind,  for  I  want  vour  kindness — I 
say,  is  it  not  very  hard  that  I  should 
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be  fiick  aad  ill— unable  to  address 
you — too  weak  to  make  even  my 
whispers  reach  you?  Not  all  my 
BclfiEihncss  would  haje  driTen  me  to 
draw  this  cheque  on  your  sympathy 
had  my  case  been  a  oonmion  one. 
Had  mine  ancient  enemy  the  gout 
laid  me  low,  Fd  have  nursed  my 
aojcteties^  and  my  ankle  in  silenoe^ 
looking  for  comiort  from  my  colchi- 
cum,  and  cheering  myself  with  the 
reficctio'n  that  I  am  not  in  a  land  of 
temptation,  for  I  live  where  white- 
bait is  known  not,  nor  has  any  man 
ever  heard  of  "  green  lat" 

I  repeat^  therefore,  that  no  small 
or  passing  ailment  would  have  led 
mo  to  parade  my  sufferings  before 
you.  Mine  is,  however,  a  case  of 
no  everyday  affliction.  It  is  one 
of  intense  bodily  torture  and  more 
mental  misery  than  I  really  like  to 
truHt  myself  to  record.  I  vnrite 
front  a  sofa  in  a  half-darkened  room. 
They  who  minister  to  me  go  steal- 
thily about  with  catlike  caution, 
for  in  the  intense  irritability  of  my 
nerves,  noise  is  agony,  and  a  hur- 
ried gesture  costs  a  paroxysm.  A 
dreary  depression  prevails  over  me, 
too,  worse  even  than  pain,  for  it  in- 
disposes me  to  all  that  might  allevi- 
ate the  weariness  of  a  sick-bed,  and 
cheat  tlie  time  out  of  its  melancholy. 
1  feel  alt  the  solicitude  about  me; 
but  I  feel  it  is  of  no  use.  **  I  hear 
the  voice  they  cannot  hear,''  and  I 
know  that  my  case  grows  hourly 
worse. 

As  regards  mere  physical  suffering 
— and  1  say  "  mere  "  advisedly— I 
have  not  a  bone  nor  a  joint  that  is 
not  racked  with  pain.  My  spine 
feels  as  if  it  had  been  fractured  in 
various  places.  Dislocations  of  my 
larger  joints,  and  lacerated  wounds 
of  my  Kesh,  I  do  not  dwell  on.  I 
am  used  to  theuL  I  have  supported 
my  broken  jaw-bone  with  one  hand, 
and  made  pressure  on  my  cut  femo- 
ral artery  for  hours  with  the  other, 
and  thought  nothing  of  it  "  Is  Mr. 
O^Dowd  mad  ?  Have  his  intellects 
given  wa.jT^  I  think  I  hear  a  soft 
voice  say  in  a  cautious  whisper. 
No,  madam.     I  hope  to   preserve 


my  conseiottsness  and  my  reason  to 
tlie  last ;  but  I  have  had  a  terrible 
disaster — an  awful  fate  has  be&llen 
me — ^I  have  been  torn  by  a  tiger! 
I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  place. 
It  may  have  been  up  at  Rai^oon,* 
or  Ramnugghur,  or  Nosserabad,  or 
in  the  Hill&  Tes,  I  believe  it  was 
in  the  Hills;  for  I  think  we  were 
shooting  in  the  Hills.  I  was  there 
with  Haines,  and  Harley,  and  Hobbs 
of  ours,  and  my  native  came  to  tell 
me  that  the  tiger  that  carried  off 
two  men  and  a  child  from  the  vil- 
lage the  week  before  was  in  the 
jungle  quite  near,  and  tiiat  the 
"Sahib/^  meaning  myself  would 
surely  kill  him. 

I  was  very  ill — just  recovering 
from  a  jungle  fever — and  my  left 
arm  in  a  sling  from  the  bite  of  a 
grizzly  bear  up  at  Damdooda,  but 
out  I  went 

Don't  imagine,  bland  reader,  that 
I  am  going  to  give  you  the  combat 
Fm  not  going  to  revive  all  the 
agonies  that  daily  beset  me  for  the 
s&e  of  a  bit  of  description ;  nor, 
for  the  pleasure  of  harrowing  your 
feelings,  am  I  to  tear  open  my  own 
flesh.  Enough  that  I  say  we 
fought — that  is,  the  tiger  and  I 
fought — ^from  an  early  hour  of  the 
day  till  tiffin  ;  that  I  gouged  one 
of  his  eyes  out,  and  juggled  my 
knife  back  and  fonvard  in  his  thrott 
for  full  twenty  minutes ;  that  we 
rolled  9ver  each  other  a  doxen 
times ;  and  that,  as  I  grew  weaker 
with  loss  of  blood,  he  dragged  me 
by  one  arm,  and  at  last  he  carried 
me  in  his  teeth  towards  the  jungle. 
I  could  hear  my  native  screaming 
out,  «'  Sahib  die !  Sahib  eat  up !"  and 
then  I  suppose  I  fiiinted.  When  I 
rallied,  the  beast  was  Ivji^g  on  me, 
not  dead,  but  dying ;  his  red  eve- 
balls  glared  madly  on  me,  and  hi« 
hot  breath  flared  in  my  face,  It 
was  a  bright  starry  night,  and  the 
air  full  of  fireflies,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem — I  suppose  I  shall  not 
be  believed — ^but  I  remember  wish- 
ing that  some  artist  of  the  *  Illus- 
trated News '  might  have  been  there 
to  sketch  us  as  we  lay.    Of  how  I 
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was  rescued — how  my  natire  fel-  I  ask,  that   here^  in  the  midst  of 

low  laughed  and  cried  and  laughed  old  Europe,    surrounded   with    the 

again— what  Haines  said,  and  what  types   of  centuries    of    ciyilisatidn, 

Hobbs    said^     and     what     Harley  this  savage  be%st  is  free  to  range  my 

thought)  but  did   not   say — I  stop  drawing-room,  and  wag  his  tail  at 

not  to  record ;  nor  how  I  had  to  i^y  hearth,  as  familiar  as  though  he 

beg  th9    palanquin-bearers    to    go  were  the  domestic  cat  of  the  family, 

slowly,   as  I  was    in  such  agony ;  who  purred  at  the  fireside  ? 

neither  do  I  mention  the  weight  of  Is  it   not  hard  that  I  have   no 

the  tiger,  though  I  beg  to  remark  security    against    him,   in    time   or 

that  his  skin  is  now  under  my  feet.  place  ?     He  may,  ay  he  does,  spring 

Do  you  wonder  if,  after  this — I  on  me  as  I  read  my  *  TinJte '  after 
forget  when  it  happened,  one's  breakfast,  and  he  nearly  strangled 
memory  cannot  retain  everything —  me  t'other  evening  over  my  tea. 
but  do  YOU  wonder,  I  say,  if  my  Why  won't  he — I  have  asked  my- 
bones  ache,  if  my  head  is  racked  with  self  the  question  scores  of  times — 
pain,  and  my  spine  is  shaken  with  finish  me  at  once  ?  I  make  no  re- 
spasm  ?  That  my  hair  i^  white,  my  sistance.  I  used  once ;  but  now 
brow  furrowed,  my  hand  tremulous,  I  make  none.  I  lie  down  to  be 
are  small  ills.  It  is  rather  of  my  mauled,  mumbled,  and  chawed  over 
heavy  heart  I  complain,  my  sense  as  helpless  as  a  half-dead  mouse  to 
of  OYerwhelming  depression ;  that  a  kitten.  Can't  he  see  his  cruelty  ? 
feeling  of  the  load  being  heavier  can't  he  perceive  that  the  moment 
than  the  strength  can  bear;  that  I  am  aware  of  his  approach  I  suc- 
dreary  conviction  that  courage  is  cmnb  with  a  craven  cowardice  that 
unavailing  and  pluck  useless,  since  might  excite  pity  at  least  ? 
succumb  I  must  at  last ;  for  do  what  If  he  be  the  beast  of  the  noble 
1  will,  say  what  I  will,  that  tiger  instincts  naturalists  describe  him, 
is  in  pursuit  of  me  every  evening ;  how  is  it  that  he  comes  daily  back 
I  have  not  taken  my  after-dinner  to  smash  my  unresisting  bones,  and 
cup  of  coffee  till  he  is  upon  me.  tear  my  weak  flesh  ?  I  see  num- 
With  a  spring  and  yell  he  is  down  berless  people  around  me  whom 
on  me  I  he  never  molests. 

That  I  lie  mangled  and  bleeding  I  remember  once — it  is  a  good 
before  him;  that  I  have  lain  there  many  years  now  —  having  formed 
any  time  these  last  ten  or  twelve  a  chance  acquaintance  with  a  gen- 
years — for  so  long  at  least  have  I  tleman  at  a  watering-place,  whose 
been  his  victim — allays  nothing  of  manners  were  sufficiently  pleasing, 
bis  rabid  cruelty;  he  loves  to  gloat  and  whose  conversation,  besides 
over  m^  sufferings,  and  to  carry  me  being  that  of  a  cultivated  and  ac- 
about  in  his  teeth  from  the  piano  complished  mind,  displayed  a  vein 
to  the  hearthrug,  and  from  the  of  originality  that  made  him  amus- 
sofa  to  the  window.  This  I  call  ing.  He  was  evidently  one  who 
savage  and  pitiless  cruelty.  "It  is  formed  his  own  opinion,  and  took 
abusing,"  as  the  French  would  say,  nothing  on  the  soore  of  its  general 
'*  the  instincts  of  his  race."  *  acceptance  by  others. 

Now,  had  I  been  up  at  Jumnug-  It  is  not  impossible  that,  seeing 

ghur  or  Humdrumderabad ;  if  /  had  how  I    relished    his  turn .  for  inde- 

not  gone  out  to  hunt  a  tiger,  the  pendent    observation,     he   indulged 

tiger,  in  all  likelihood,  would  never  the    taste    to  its   full    extent;   for, 

have  molested  me;  that  is  to  say,  certainly,    in    the    few    weeks    we 

I  might  have  taken  my  daily  walks,  passed  together,  there  was  scarcely 

eat  my  meals,  and  played  my  rub*  a   topic  on  which    we  talked  that 

ber,  and  never  been  even  so  much  he  did  not  express  86me  new  and 

as  unquieted  by  these   denizens  of  remarkable  judgment 

the  jungle.     Is  it  not  then  hard,  When  we  parted,  he  gave  me  an 
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inyitation  to  "his  little  place  in 
Staffordshire;'*  but  I  mislaid  the 
address,  and  forgot  him.  Years 
afterwards,  there  came  a  letter  from 
him  presenting  his| friend,  Mr.  Some- 
body, who,  he  said,  had  been  spend- 
ing some  time  with  him,  and  whose 
**  tone  of  mind  and  temper  he 
thought  I  would  like,  resembling 
so  strongly  those  traits  I  was  once 
so  kind  as  to  be  attracted  by  in 
himself." ' 

His  friend  was,  however,  by  no 
means  to  my  taste,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  say  adieu  to  him.  Various 
others  came  after  this,  with  letters 
from  the  same  quarter;  they  were 
all  "  original  thinkers,"  and  he  only 
regretted  he  "could  not  make  one  of 
us  in  those  delightfal  conversations 
he  knew  we  were  enjoying."  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  these  people 
were  distasteful  —  they  were  posi- 
tively odious  to  me.  How  I  had 
been  represented  to  them  by  my 
Staffordshire  friend  I  know  not; 
but  they  approached  me  at  once  on 
terms  of  easy  intimacy ;  they  made 
themselves  at  home,  in  the  most  atro- 
cious acceptance  of  the  word,  and 
repaid  me  by  "original  thoughts" 
— that  is,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
licence  of  opinion  on  every  subject, 
and  by  excesses  of  language  which 
I  could  only  regard  as  outrage. 
Driven  at  last  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  endurance,  I  wrote  to  my  fnend 
a  very  civil  but  determined  note, 
assuring  him  that  he  had  not  taken 
a  just  measure  of  my  tastes  or 
habits  in  his  late  letters  of  presen- 
tation, and  declaring  for  the  future 
that  I  desired  to  assert  my  privilege 
to  choose  the  persons  of  my  ac- 
qu|iintance,  and  not  incur  the  dou- 
ble disappointment  which  might, 
and  did  often,  arise  from  uncon- 
genial intimacies.  I  received  the 
following  reply : — 

"Sir, — I  respectfully  beg  to  re- 
turn the  letter  which  was  addressed 
by  you  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lethbridge, 
and  which  a  severe  relapse  renders 
him  totally  unable  to  appreciate  or 
reply  to.    As  his  case  is  only  mania, 


I  hope  a  few  weeks*  care  and  treat- 
ment will  restore  him  to  compara- 
tive calm  and  intelligence.  Mean- 
while, sir,  I  will  take  measures  that 
you  should  not  be  further  molested 
by  the  patients  of  this  establish- 
ment, who  very  frequently  are  with- 
drawn by  their  friends  before  the 
perfection  of  their  cure,  and  while 
still  labouring  under  many  of  the 
delusions  which  formed  the  ground 
of  their  admission. 

"  I  am  your  respectful  servant, 
"  Geoffrbt  Wbyate, 
"  Directing  Physician  of  8L  EUfty 
'' Staffordakire:' 

This  accounted  for  the  "  original 
thinkers"  at  once. 

Of  my  friend  at  St  Kitt's  I  never 
heard  more.  Would  that  I  could 
hope  for  as  happy  a  release  from  my 
tiger;  but  too  well  I  know  nobody 
will  shut  him  up.  The  cage  that  is 
to  hold  him  has  not  jet  been  made. 

It  is  a  sad  ai\d  humiliating  con- 
fession, but  it  is  the  simple  truth. 
The  civilisation  that  makes  us  wiser 
and  richer  and  greater  does  not 
make  us  happier.  Which  of  us  does 
not  look  back  with  regret  to  the  old 
days  of  the  post,  when,  after  the 
morning's  delivery,  you  knew  you 
were  free  for  the  day,  and  at  least 
had  twenty-four  hours  before  you 
could  hear  what  steps  Gramroon  and 
Gloss  were  taking  against  you,  or 
what  further  evidence  was  forth- 
coming in  that  unpleasant  suit  in 
the  Arches?  The  telegraph  now 
may  fall  on  you  as  you  mount  your 
horse.  It  may  drop  into  your  soup- 
plate  at  dinner.  What  security  hare 
you  against  evil  tidings  any  hour  of 
the  day  ^  night  ?  Once  you  could 
hug  yourself  over  a  storm  in  the 
Channel,  or  a  snow-drift  on  the  Alps 
— that's  all  gone ! 

So,  too,  is  it  with  regard  to  tigers. 
So  long  as  they  had  to  come  round 
by  the  Cape,  one  heard  of  their 
approach,  and  could  calculate  when 
they  might  be  looked  for.  From 
the  sailing  of  the  ship  at  Calcutta 
to  her  being  signalled  in  the  Downs, 
there  were  three  months  to  get  oat 
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of  the  way — ^to  go  down  to  South 
Wales  or  the  Tyrol,  or  some  other 
snug  and  safe  retreat  Now,  how- 
eyer,  there  is  no  security.  The 
creatures  come  Overland,  and  with 
one  bound  they  are  at  Aden  and 
the  next  at  Marseilles.  Like  the 
telegram,  they  come  in  upon  your 
most  unsuspecting  moments. 

And  there  are  people  who  want  to 
shorten  this  transit,  and  are  ready 
to  expend  millions  to  diminish  its 
time  by  a  few  hours  1  0  rash 
speculators  1  have  you  never  been 
torn  by  a  tiger  ?  0  great  capi- 
talists! have  you  never  been  car- 
ried into  that  tope  of  mango-trees 
where  I  have  been  eaten  any  time 
these  last  twenty  years,  and  may  be 
eaten  again  to-day  for  anything  I 
see  to  the  contrary? 

I  have  no  courage  to  meet  the 
commonest  events  of  life.  I  bave 
no  pluck  to  go  out  for  my  daily  walk, 
as  I  know  "that  tiger''  is  waiting 
for  me  round  the  comer.  I  am 
weary  of  existence,  and  yet  I  do 
not  feel  that  as  an  honest  man  I 
can  insure  my  life  for  the  benefit  of 
my  &mily,  as  I  know  that  the  tiger 
destines  me  for  his  prey,  and  will 
finish  me  one  day. 

If  you  have  not  courage  to  fight 
your  tiger,  why  not  fly  from  him  ? 


I  hear  some  one  say — why  not  hide 
from  him  ?  And  have  I  not  ?  Is 
there  a  nook  or  comer  of  the  globe 
I  have  not  sought  to  take  refuge 
in  ?  Have  I  not  gone  to  Mexico — 
to  Jamaica — to  the  gold-diggings  ? 
Have  I  not  sought  shelter  amongst 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Fans  in  Africa?  It  was  but  yes- 
terday my  tiger  caught  me  skulking 
in  a  six-pound  house,  and  hunted  me 
through  a  rotten  borough.  I  read 
of  "Protection"  in  the  Insolvent 
Court,  and  thought  of  going  there ; 
but  my  friends  tell  me  the  place  is 
infested  with  tigers,  who  mangle 
each  other  all  day  long.  Forgive, 
then,  0  much  -  compassionating 
Public,  if  these  O'Dowderies  I  now 
give  to  the  world  show  signs  of  a 
broken  spirit,  a  timid  hearty  and 
a  trembling  hand  —  if  I  express 
myself  with  less  than  my  usual 
courage — ^if  I  take  a  less  hopeful 
view  of  what  seems  bright,  and 
look  but  gloomier  on  the  gloomy, 
bethink  you  horn  I  have  been  maul- 
ed and  mangled — how  faint  I  feel 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  what  a 
wreck  I  am  from  all  the  suffering  I 
have  gone  through. 

If  I  come  alive  out  of  the  jun- 
gle, you  shall  hear  from  me  next 
month. 
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Our  readers  will  do  us  the  jas- 
tice  to  remember  that,  adverse  as 
the  results  of  the  general  electioa 
seemed  to  be  to  the  party  to  which 
it  is  our  happiness  to  belong,  we 
expressed  neither  alarm  nor  much 
regret  at  the  circumstance.  We 
hi^  not  been  inattentive  observers 
of  what  passed  at  the  majority  of 
the  hustings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  saw  eentlemen  standing 
there  who  callea  themselves  Liber- 
als, yet  enunciated  views  as  sound, 
because  as  constitutional,  as  our 
own ;  and  thoagh  they  were,  in 
^  many  instances,  opposed  unsuccess- 
fully by  other  gentlemen  whom  we 
considered  to  be  better  men  than 
themselves,  still  the  issues  of  the 
contest  by  no  means  broke  our 
spirit  "All  these,"  we  said  to 
ourselves,  "will  prove,  when  the 
pinch  comes,  a  great  deal  more 
Conservative  than  their  professions 
indicate.  They  belong  to  that 
school  of  Liberalism  of  which  Lord 
Palmerston  is  the  head.  They 
wiU  certainly  not  go  farther  than 
he  invites  them  in  the  direction  of 
democracy  at  home;  and  abroad, 
they  will  help  him  to  make  the 
name  of  England  respected.^*  It  is 
not  pretended  that  such  reflections 
afforded  to  us  ground  of  absolute 
self-congratulation.  We  had  wished 
weU  to  every  Tory  who  came  for- 
ward to  contest  a  seat,  and  lamented 
his  defeat  when  he  was  defeated. 
But,  after  all,  the  ostensible  loss  to 
our  own  side  proved  less  considera- 
able  than  many  of  us  anticipated; 
and  we  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  things  might  have  been  worse, 
and  that  there  was  far  more  of  a 
Conservative  spirit  stirring  in  the 
country  than  a  few  years  ago  could 
have  been  counted  upon,  though  it 
preferred  for  its  work  the  guidance 
of  Lord  Palmerston  to  that  of  Lord 
Derby. 

That  which,  during  the  recess, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
well-grounded  hope,  has  hardened. 


since  Parliament  lAet  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  into  something 
like  assurance.  The  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  first  reconstruc- 
tion of  his  Cabinet  went  far  to  re- 
lease some  meml^ers  firom  the  en- 
gagements into  which  they  had 
tacitly  entered  with  themselves; 
and  the  changes  which  have  since 
taken  place,  both  in  the  per»onnd 
and  in  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government,  are  working  wonders 
upon  others.  Not  that  men  are 
passing  over  singly  or  by  shoals 
from  the  Ministerial  to  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  lobby.  When 
the  House  meets,  the  benches  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair  are 
as  well  crowded  as  at  the  first; 
and  we  still  see,  sitting  opposite  to 
them,  the  280  gentlemen,  and  no 
more,  who  took  service  under  the 
banner  of  Conservatism.  But  the 
temper  of  the  Liberal  party,  if  party 
it  now  deserves  to  be  called,  has 
undergone  a  great  change.  They  are 
falling  off  from  one  another,  section 
from  section  ;  and  all  the  sections, 
more  or  less,  look  suspiciously  at 
their  ostensible  leaders.  No  won- 
der. Never  was  a  Ministry  so  lit- 
tle to  be  counted  upon  for  prudent 
guidance  amid  difiBculties  and  dan- 
gers ;  never  was  there  a  Ministry 
which  succeeded  so  entirely  in 
shaking  the  confidence  of  its  ad- 
herents. A  good  many  causes  have 
been  at  work  to  bring  about  this 
result ;  and  it  may  more  than 
amuse,  it  may  instruct  and  en- 
lighten, some  at  least  into  whose 
hands  this  paper  is  likely  to  fall, 
i^  before  proceeding  further,  we 
briefly  but  correctly  enunciate  the 
most  prominent  among  these  causes. 
We  must  begin  by  stating,  what 
no  one  will  venture  to  deny,  that 
Lord  Russell  himself  is  as  little 
the  object  of  personal  devotion  and 
respect  to  his  followers  as  it  is  pos- 
sibla  for  a  nobleman  in  bis  exalted 
station  to  be.  This  is  owing  partly 
to  constitutional  temparamentj  and 
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partly  to  the  effect  of  age  upon  a 
disposition  not  naturally  genial  or 
affectionate.  Lord  Russell  was, 
even  in  early  life,  a  great  exclusiye. 
He  never  mixed  freely  in  society. 
He  had  no  taste  for  exchanging 
ideas,  hx  less  jibes  and  jokes,  except 
with  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand.  Affecting 
literary  tastes,  he  saw  little  of  lite- 
rary men,  and  never,  when  he  did 
dispense  to  them  his  hospitalities, 
Bent  them  away  delighted  with  their 
entertainer.  He  was  not  a  lady's 
man — poor  fellow  I  how  could  he 
bef — and  he  lost  a  great  deal  that 
is  worth  acquiring  in  consequence. 
In  all  these  respects  he  presented 
through  life  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  statesman  whose  place  he 
holds  at  the  Treasury ;  and  grow- 
ing years  only  rendered  the  con- 
traist  more  striking.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  he  lives  with  his  own 
small  set,  and  takes  counsel  only 
with  the  few  in  that  set  to  whom 
personal  ties  bind  him.  It  is  said, 
but  we  can  hardly  credit  the  ru- 
mour, that  his  great  authority 
for  the  state  of  public  feeling  at 
home  is  his  son.  Lord  Amberley. 
Who  may  advise  with  him  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  we  cannot 
pretend  to  guess.  For  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  portrait  we 
are  sketching  is  that,  chief  as  he  is 
of  an  Administration  avowedly  Lib- 
eral, Lord  Russell  rarely  confers 
even  with  the  members  of  his  own 
Qovemment  except  officially. 

Lord  Russell  is,  in  consequence 
of  all  this,  not  personally  popular 
with  his  colleagues.  His  man- 
ners are  always  cold,  and  his  red- 
oence  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  un- 
gracious. He  is  accused  likewise 
of  concocting  his  own  schemes  in 
his  own  study  in  Ghesham  Place, 
and  insisting  upon  their  adop- 
tion with  little  or  no  modification 
when  he  meets  the  other  members 
of  the  Government  in  Cabinet  coun- 
dl.  If  there  has  been  any  flirtation 
with  Mr.  Bright,  as  the  world  says 
there  was.  Lord  Russell  alone  gets 
credit  for  it  It  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  most  startling  of  the  re- 


cent appointments  to  office  are  his 
exclusively.  For  Mr.  Gdschen*s  first 
introduction  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  mainly  respon- 
sible. He  wanted  some  one  to  help 
him  in  fitting  in  the  details  of  the 
coming  budget  with  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  believing  in  Mr. 
Goschen,  he  asked  for  and  got  him 
in  Mr.  Hutt's  place.  But  the  sub- 
sequent and  sudden  advancement 
of  the  same  gentleman  to  the  Duchy, 
without  consultation  held  as  •to  the 
temper  or  wishes  of  the  other  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  was  Lord  Russell's 
act:  it  outraged  all  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  gave  intense  disgust 
It  was  curious  to  hear  the  matter 
criticised,  not  only  by  the  junior 
Ministers,  who  felt  themselves  to  be 
superseded,  and  therefore  slighted, 
but  by  Ministers  already  in  high 
place,  and  especially  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  We  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  ever 
heartily  forgive  the  offence,  though 
he  was  selected  to  be  the  medium 
of  communicating  the  fact,  when 
accomplished,  to  his  astonished  and 
offended  colleagues.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  Mr.  Goschen  may 
be,  and  we  daresay  is,  all  that  his 
patron  assumes  him  to  be,  both  as 
a  politician  and  a  gentleman;  but 
the  head  of  an  Administration  in  a 
free  country,  and  espedallv  in  Eng- 
land, ought  to  recollect  that  he  is 
onlyjMrimus  inter  pares^  and  that  he 
has  no  right  whatever  to  bring  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the 
members  of  that  Administration 
any  one  man,  of  whom  they  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  is 
the  sort  of  person  with  whom  they 
would  desire  to  act  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  word  more  by  way  of  post- 
script to  this  little  bit  of  official 
gossip,  for  such  we  acknowledge  it 
to  be.  Lord  Russell,  having  de- 
termined to  bring  the  descendant 
of  a  not  very  long  line  of  Prussian 
money-lenders  into  the  Cabinet^  did 
not  care  to  run  the  ripk  of  opposi- 
tion, by  placing  him  where  his 
services  would  be  most  valuabla 
His   forte   is  said   to   be   finance, 
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and  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  proper  place  for  such 
a  man  was  exactly  that  into  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  &:st  introduced  him, 
whence,  after  some  experience  of 
his  powers,  it  might  have  been  easy, 
b^  proper  management,  to  raise 
him  to  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade^  But  delays  seemed  to 
the  Prime  Minister  to  be  impolitic; 
and  so,  instead  of  negotiating  with 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  to  take  the 
Duchy,  and  to  make  room  for  Mr. 
Gdschen,  he  leaves  the  veteran 
Radical  in  a  post  for  which  he  has 
never,  as  far  as  we  know,  shown 
any  special  qualification,  and  thrusts 
Mr.  Cfoschen  into  the  Duchy,  where 
there  is  no  scope  whatever  for  his 
ability.  Does  the  matter  rest  there  ? 
Oh  no.  Mr.  Gdschen  must  do  some- 
thing, and  therefore,  rather  than 
leave  him  to  his  repose,  the  young 
Minister,  overflowing  with  know- 
ledge, and  eager  to  apply  it  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  is  set  to  revise  the 
salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  Treasury, 
whether  with  a  view  to  add  to  or 
diminish  them  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  Lord  Russell  is  more 
sharply  censured  for  all  this  by  his 
own  friends  than  by  ours ;  and  the 
great  Liberal  party,  aware  of  a 
growing  schism  in  the  Cabinet,  be- 
gin to  count  the  days  when  the  rot- 
ten fabric  will  fall  to  pieces — pro- 
bably of  its  own  accord. 

A  second  ground  of  distrust 
among  the  majority,  arises  out  of 
the  contemplation  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Gov- 
ernment since  Mr.  Goschen^s  eleva- 
tion, and  the  anticipation  of  others 
understood  to  be  impending.  Per- 
sonally unpopular  as  he  might  be, 
Sir  Charles  Wood  was  admitted,  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
to  be  a  good  man  of  business  and 
an  able  administrator.  Whether 
the  principle  on  which  he  acted  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  ar- 
mies was  either  very  wise  or  en- 
tirely just,- ift  a  point  open,  perhaps, 
to  discussion;  but  nobody  can 
deny  that  he  understood  the  real 
wants  of  India  thoroughly,  and  that 


the  best  interests  of   the  milHons 
of   Hindoos  and    Mussulmans  who 
o^e  allegiance  to  the  Queen  were 
in  his  hands  carefully  attached  to. 
He  has  resigned  his  office — as  his 
late    colleagues    assert,    in    conse- 
quence of  the  injuiy  received   by 
him  in  the  hunting-neld  during  the 
recess — according  to  a  rumour,  not, 
as    it   appears    to   us,   destitute  of 
foundation,  because  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  policy  of  Reform  to 
which  they  are  committed,  and  for 
which  he  declines  to  become  parti- 
ally responsible.     It  is  not  for  us 
to  determine  which    of   these  two 
surmises  most  merits  public  atten- 
tion.    Probably  there    is    truth   in 
both  of  them ;   for  his  fall  undoubt- 
edly prevented  the  exchange  of  offi- 
ces which  had  been  proposed  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  de  Grey  two 
months  ago;    and    his  health  was 
indifferent  when  he  returned  to  his 
room  in  the  India  office.     On   the 
other  hand,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  both  he  and  Sir  Creorge 
Grey  are  in  accord,  on  the  Reform 
question,   with    their    relative    Earl 
Grey  —  whom,    indeed,    they    have 
thus  far  represented   in  a  Govern- 
ment which  he  himself  never  could 
be  persuaded  to  join.    Now,   Earl 
Grey  makes  no  secret  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  a  scheme  which  goes  only 
to   lower    the    firanchise,     and     in 
doing  so,   paves  the  way   for  con- 
tinued and  successful  agitation  for 
something    more.     It    is    probable, 
therefore,  that  dislike  to  Mr.  Bright's 
plan,  which  Lord  Russell  is  under- 
stood   to    have  adopted    and  made 
his  own,  is  at  least  as  strong  an  in- 
fluencing motive  with  Sir   Charles 
Wood    as    physical   weakness,    to 
withdraw  at    this    critical    moment 
from  the  Administration.      And    if 
there  be  any  foundation  for  the  re- 
port,  that   the  example  which    he 
has  set  will  shortly  be  followed  by 
his    relative   at    the    Home    Office, 
then  we  may  rest  assured,  that  not 
through  the  pressure  of  bodily  ill- 
ness alone  has  Sir  Charles  ceased 
to    be    a   Cabinet    Minister.      The 
Liberal  party  know  all  this  jost  as 
well  as  we  do,  and  they  look  with 
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increased  distrust  at  the  steady 
weeding-out  of  \,he  old  Whig  and 
Peelite  element  from  the  AdmiJIis- 
tratioo,  because  they  exceedingly 
distrust  both  the  tempers  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  public  men  whom 
Lord  Russell  brings  in  to  supply 
the  vacancy. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  carries  Earl  de  Grey  to  the 
India  Office ;  and  the  transfer  to 
the  India  Office  of  Earl  de  Grey 
promotes  the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton  from  being  Under-Secretary  of 
State  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
The  same  contingency  has  brought 
Lord  Dufferin,  as  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  War  Office,  and  sent 
Mr.  Stansfeld — the  ejected  from  the 
Admiralty  —  to  the  India  Office. 
Now,  it  is  best  on  all  occasions,  but 
especially  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  to  ascertain  rather  what  the 
Liberals  themselves  think  about 
Ministerial  arrangements,  than  to 
rely  entirely  upon  our  own  judg- 
ment The  'Times *  and  the  '  Satur- 
day Review ' — both  professing  to  be 
sapporters  of  what  is  called  a  libe- 
ral policy — have  &voured  the  wo«ld 
with  their  sentiments  on  the  changes 
jost  alluded  to.  They  differ  a  lit- 
tle in  detail,  though,  in  the  gross, 
they  are  perfectly  in  accord.  The 
^Times,^  speaking  very  lightly  of 
Lord  de  Gre^,  appears  to  consider 
Lord  Hartington's  advancement 
to  the  Cabinet  as  a  wise  step. 
**He  has  represented  the  War  De- 
partment for  three  years  most  effec- 
tively in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  being  conversant  with  the  busi- 
ness of  &e  Office,  is  not  likely  to 
get  things  into  confusion,  which  a 
stranger  suddenly  thrust  into  a  sit- 
uation of  so  much  responsibility 
and  labour  might  be  apt  to  do.^* 
'*  Besides,  Lord  Hartington  has 
claims  which  could  not,  without 
injustice  as  well  as  impolicy,  be  set 
aside.  He  has  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  bigh  office ;  and  hoitx  on 
that  account^  and  by  reason  of  his 
aristocratic  connections,  is  in  a  po- 
sition which  could  not  be  overlook- 
ed.'^  Not  so  the  *  Saturday  Review.' 


It  is  offended  by  both  appointments, 
and  shall  speak  for  itself. 

After  eulogising  Sir  Charles  Wood 
in  his  office  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  our  able  con- 
temporary observes — 

**And  now  Lord  de  Grey  is  to  re- 
place him.  Lord  de  Gre^y's  enemies 
say  of  him  that  he  is  afraid  U  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge ;  and  Lord  de  Grey's 
friends  say  of  him  that  he  is  amiable 
and  hard-working.  There  is  not  one 
qualification  for  his  office  wtiich  Lord 
de  Grey  possesses  except  that  he  is  a 
Whig  nobleman — ^that  his  antecedents 
encourage  an  expectation  that  he  will 
come  down  regularly  to  his  office,  and 
that  when  he  gets  there  he  will  be 
pleasant  to  his  subordinates.  We  can 
quite  understand  that  they  are  to  be 
congratulated,  and  that,  after  their 
long  acquamtance  with  Sir  Charles 
W<K>d,  they  may  find  a  little  civility 
very  acceptable.  But  England  and  In- 
dia are  not  equally  fortunate.  In  one 
respect,  however,  Lord  de  Grey  may  re- 
ally prove  useful.  There  is  an  opening 
for  a  man  of  his  stamp  to  discharge  a 
function  of  the  Indian  Minister  that  has 
hitherto  been  neglected.  There  has  hith- 
erto been  no  social  head  of  Indian  soci- 
ety in  England.  A  distinguished  colo- 
nist, if  he  comes  to  England,  is  welcomed 
at  the  Colonial  Office  and  by  the  Colonial 
Minister.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood  never 
had  any  civilities  to  offer  to  Indians, 
however  distinguished.  This  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  The  chiefs  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  all  con-, 
sider  it  part  of  their  duties  to  know  some- 
thing of  those  who  are  most  promising 
in  their  respective  departments ;  and 
this  recognition  would  be  both  welcome 
and  useful  to  Indians.  In  this  direction 
a  field  is  open  to  Lord  de  Grey,  who  is 
hospitable^  sociable,  and  pleasant,  which 
seems  closed  to  him  in  other  directiona*' 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
scarcely  does  justice  to  his  subject^ 
and  has  overlooked  a  fact  which, 
in  tracing  the  rise  of  a  very  small 
man,  should  never  be  forgotten. 
Earl  de  Grey,  when  Lord  Goderich, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous by  the  advocacy  of  Radical 
principles,  including  manhood  suf- 
urage,  and,  unless  we  deceive  our- 
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selves,  vote  by  ballot  Now,  Radi- 
calism in  a  joung  lord,  the  heir  to 
two  earldoms,  and  to  an  income  of 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  a-year, 
is  a  recommendation  for  place 
which  no  Liberal  Government  could 
overlook.  Lord  Palmerston  made 
him  first  Under-Secretary,  and  then 
Secretary  'of  State  for  War,  in  the 
well-grounded  expectation  that  office, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  high  rank  and 
large  possessions,  would  soon  tame 
down  his  Radicalism ;  and  they  did 
so.  Bur  the  ability  for  which  firee 
speaking  and  fireer  voting  had  got  him 
credit,  was  not  forthcoming  in  the 
hour  of  need.  He  appropriated  to 
himself,  no  doubt — and  bis  friends 
believed  him — whatever  merit  was 
due  to  the  organization  of  the  Vol- 
unteer force,  and  the  equipment  and 
prompt  despatch  of  troops  to  North 
America  on  the  occasion  of  the  Trent 
difficulty.  But  both  he  and  they  for- 
got to  add  that  when  the  Volunteer 
movement  began,  Sidney  Herbert 
was  chief  of  the  Department,— fail- 
ing in  health,  to  be  sure,  and  not 
what  he  once  had  been,  but  still  a. 
first-rate  administrator :  and  that, 
when  the  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada  sailed,  Sir  George  Cor- 
newall  Lewis  had  something  to  say 
to  the  arrangement  And,  above  all, 
they  overlooked  the  Ikct^  that  an 
expedition  worse  organised,  worse 
appointed,  worse  cared  for,  than 
that  which,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
took  its  course,  by  driblets,  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  even  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  never  quitted 
tbe  English  shore.  There  was  not 
one  ship  of  war  to  guard  and  convoy 
the  transports,  which,  singly  or  by 
pairs,  put  to  sea.  And  one,  at 
least,  of  the  transports  was  sent 
off,  in  spite  of  a  strong  remon- 
strance from  Sir  S.  Gunard,  abso- 
lutely untrustworthy,  having  been 
condemned  by  the  company  firom 
whom  the  Government  bought  her. 

Happily  for  England  the  North- 
em  States  declin^  to  accept  our 
challenge.  Their  hands  were  too 
fiiU  in  other  directions,  and  they 
gav^  back  their  prisoners  with- 
oat|  however,  offering  the  slightest 


apology  to  the  flag  which  they  had 
ii^ulted.  And  so,  a  broken  squad- 
ron, which  a  frigate  or  two  might 
have  captured  or  sunk  in  detail,  got 
safe  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
young  statesman  who  planned  and 
carried  the  enterprise  into  execu- 
tion reaped  his  meed  of  praisew 
He  has  certainly  lived  upon  it,  if 
he  has  lived  upon  anything,  ever 
since ;  for  a  more  wretched  state 
of  things  than  now  prevails,  and 
has  long  prevailed,  in  the  Depart- 
ment ^ich  he  has  just  quitted, 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  Lord 
de  Grey^s  scheme  for  lessening  the 
expenses  of  the  War  Office  itself 
has  increased  them,  creating  at  the 
same  time  a  lai*ee  measure  of  dis- 
content among  the  emphySs.  The 
army  estimates  are  still  enormous, 
though  neither  is  our  infantry  sup- 

Elied  with  an  efficient  firelock  nor 
ave  the  costly  experiments  for 
testing  the  power  of  guns  against 
armour  been  brought  to  an  issue 
at  Shoeburyness.  Meanwhile  the 
mania  for  building,  on  a  scale  of 
unexampled  extravagance,  which 
first  showed  itself  in  Lord  Her- 
bert's day,  and  was  by  him  too 
much  encouraged,  has  gone  on  till, 
with  our  misplaced  forts,  gorgeous 
barracks  and  hospitals,  we  are 
making  ourselves  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe,  and  exceedingly 
discomposing,  perhaps  demoralb- 
ing,  our  own  soldiers.  Whv  docs 
not  some  economical  member  of 
Parliament  who  has  knowledge  of 
the  art  of.  war,  and  of  what  soldiers 
reallv  require  to  make  them  com- 
fortable in  sickness  as  well  as  in 
health,  take  the  trouble  to  visit 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Netley,  Hounslow,  the 
Herbert  hospital  at  Woolwich,  and 
the  line  of  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  Wes- 
ton-super-Mare? He  would  see, 
first,  forts  beautifully  constructed, 
which  could  offer  to  modem  ar- 
tillery very  little  resistance ;  some 
Elanted  where  no  enemy  can  ever 
e  expected  to  approach  them ;  and 
all  requiring,  for  their  occupancy 
and    defence,    a    force  which    this 
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country  will  never  be*  able  to  fur- 
nish. And  from  the  forts  he  would 
pass  into  hospitals  so  gorgeously  ap- 
pointed— with  their  long  corridors, 
their  tesselated  pavements,  and 
their  highly-polished  stuccoed  walls 
and  gas-lamps,  which  cost,  we  are 
told,  about  £5  apiece  —  that  the 
poor  fellows  who  inhabit  them 
scarcely  know  how  to  turn  lest 
they  should  damage  public  pro- 
perty, to  make  good  which,  would 
place  them  under  stoppages  for 
years  to  come.  Netley  was,  per- 
haps, a  mistake,  so  far  as  position 
is  concerned.  It  would  have  been 
better  nearer  London  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  but  Netley,  as  a  general 
hospital,  was  wanted,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  it.  But  what  posi- 
sible  use  there  can  be  for  that  pile 
of  building  near  Shooter^s  Hill, 
which,  being  fitted  to  accommodate 
1000  patients,  is  occupied  by 
something  like  100  or  160,  we 
defy  the  most  ingenious  of  guess- 
ers  to  divine.  The  quarter  of  a 
million  expended  upon  it  seems 
to  us  just  so  much  money  thrown 
away.  So,  also,  at  Hounslow — ^the 
station  of  a  single  cavalry  regiment, 
400  strong — ^we  have  hospital  ac- 
commodation for  a  division,  or  at  all 
events  for  a  brigade,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances which  modem  folly  could 
suggest,  in  order  to  annoy  some  half- 
doaen  young  men,  whom  the  process 
is  supposed  to  refine  and  elevate. 
As  to  the  New  Barracks  at  Chelsea, 
besides  that  they  are  partially 
under  water  whenever  the  tide 
rises  high,  so  perfect  is  the  ventila- 
tion therein  established,  that  in 
order  to  keep  the  men  warm  in 
their  beds,  an  extra  supply  of  blan- 
kets has  been  issued  to  them ;  and 
aU  this  while  our  soldiers  are  dying 
by  hundreds  of  neglect  at  Hong- 
Kong  and  Japan ;  the  place  chosen 
for  their  encampment  on  the  main- 
land at  the  former  station  being  an 
old  Chinese  burying -ground,  from 
beneath  which,  after  every  heavy 
£eJl  of  rain,  the  skulls  and  thigh- 
iKHies  of  the  dead  crop  up. 

Enough,    however,    of   Lord   de 
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Grey  and  his  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  the  party  of  which  he  is  disposed 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders.  Let  us  see 
next  what  the  *  Saturday  Review' 
says  of  the  two  noblemen  whom 
his  lordship^s  transference  to  a  ^st 
— ^the  duties  of  which  he  has  yet 
to  learn — has  benefited  or  affected : 

"  That  Lord  Dufferin  shoald  be  content 
to  move  from  the  India  Office  to  the  War 
Office  must  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have  to  devise  and  cany  out  Ministerial 
changes,  but  makes  no  difference  to  any 
one  else.  He  is  more  than  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  either  office,  and 
very  few  persons,  except  those  in  the  of- 
fice itself,  would  know  whether  he  was 
discharging  them  or  not  But  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Eartington  to  the 
post  vacated  by  Lord  de  Grey,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  to  the  India 
Office,  are  events  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  a  Liberal  Mmistry  the  gVeat  Whig 
families  claim  a  certain  number  of  seats, 
and  to  one  of  those  seats  Lord  Earting- 
ton has  pretensions  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied No  Dukoi  has  exerted  himself  to 
serve  the  Ministry  in  the  elections  with 
more  success  and  even  brilliancy  than  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire;  and  even  Lord 
Eartington  himself  has  shown  an  apti- 
tude for  imbibing  and  retailing  official  in- 
formation that,  on  this  head,  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  The  £nglish  people  would 
not  like  a  Government  compos<^  only  of 
Conmioners ;  and  if  they  want  a  little  de- 
coration stuck  here  and  there  over  the 
Ministerial  fabric,  the  Marquis  of  Eart- 
ington adds  something  of  this  ornamental 
duuracter.  It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that 
where  the  pressure  of  tradition  and  roy- 
alty is  so  strong  as  it  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army,  Parliament  should  not 
have  a  representative  at  the  War  Office 
whose  character,  experience,  and  ability 
would  compel  respect.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  turn  from  the  ornamental  to 
the  useful,  and  to  speak  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Stansfeld." 

•The  *  Saturday  Review'  is,  we 
think,  needlessly  severe  on  Lord 
Eartington.  People  say  that  he 
dislikes  hard  work,  and  they  pro- 
bably say  the  truth.  Everybody 
knows  that  he  is  fond  of  pleasure; 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
heir  of  one  of  the  richest  duke* 
doms  in  the  empire,  being  a  hand- 
some man  too,  and  full  of  animal 
2d 
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spirits,  were  not  fond  of  pleasure. 
But  his    talents    are    of   a    higher 
order    than    his    critic    gives    him 
credit  for ;  they  will  certainly  carry 
him  through  the  brief   interval  in 
which  it  seems  Ukely  that  he  and 
hi^  friends  shall  retain  office.     And, 
above  all,   the  YHiigs  are  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  and  that  is 
gomethmg.      But    Mr.     Stansfeld^s 
renewed  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment,  as    it    is  another  sop  to 
the  extreihe  section  of   the  party, 
so  it  is  understood  to  have  given 
little    satisfaction    to    men    of    so- 
berer   views.     Lord    Clarendon,    in 
particular,  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
has    not    been    treated  with  much 
respect  in  the  arrangement.     And, 
lastlv,  who  is  there  out  of  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Pope's  brass  band  but 
sees,  with  feelings  not  far  removed 
from  shame,  Mr.  MonselPs  appoint- 
ment   to    office?     Mr.     Monsell    is 
a    Roman    Catholic.    For   that    we 
should  not  find  fault  with  him,  did 
.  he  come  of  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
family,   where,   for  the    most  part, 
high  honour  and  loyalty  are  con- 
spicuous.    But,  a  recent  convert,  he 
moves  heaven  and  earth  to  damage 
the    Church    from    which    he    has 
just    seceded,    and     is,     strangely 
enough,  rewarded  for  so  doing  by 
the  author  of  the  famous  letter  to 
the    Bishop    of   Durham,    and   the 
wretched  piece  of  legislation  which 
ensued    thereon.      Now,     whatever 
the  Irish  members  may  think  of  this 
appointment,   we  happen    to  know 
that  a    considerable    proportion    of 
the  English  and  Scotch  supporters 
of  the    Government    disapprove  of 
it;    and    such  disapproval    is    cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to    allay  the 
sense  of  painful  anxiety  with  which 
they  contemplate    the  probable  is- 
sues of  the  campaign  on  which  they 
have  entered. 

A  third  reason  for  that  half- 
heartedness  which  shows  itself  so 
remarkably  among  the  Liberal  majo- 
rity is  to  be  found  in  the  very  sorry 
figure  which  Ministers  have  already 
cut  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Queen^s  Speech  is  admitted  to 
bo  at  once  the  fullest  and  feeblest 


document  which   in   modem  times 
has  been  compiled  for  the  use  of 
Royalty.     All  who    heard   or  read 
it  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  emanated  from  a  body  by 
no  means  at  unity  with  itself ;  and 
that  before  the  terms  of  the  Speech 
could  be  settled,  there  must  have 
been  much  discussion,  perhaps  not 
always  very    amiable    in   its  tone, 
among  the  Ministers.     It  was  im- 
possible on  any  other  grounds  to 
account  for    the    little    prominence 
given  by  a  Reforming  Administra- 
tion   to    the    particular    policy,  on 
their  power  of^  going  through  with 
which  they  had  staked  their  tenure 
of  office.     It  seemed,   indeed,  as.  if 
the  announcement  of  a  coming  Re- 
form Bill,  after  taking  its  place  in 
the    fore-front  of   the    Royal  mes- 
sage, had  been  shorn  of  its  glory, 
and  thrust  back,  mutilated  and  cur- 
tailed,   behind    every    other    state- 
ment,  however  intrinsically  worth- 
less, which  the  critics  of  the  original 
piece  could  agree  to  make.     Ima- 
gine the  disgust  of  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.    Baines,    after    listening    open- 
mouthed  for  some  declaration  such 
as  they  had    been    led  to  expect, 
and  which  they  had  forestalled  to 
their  constituencies,  while  the  Lord 
Chancellor  doled  out  to  them  ex- 
pressions   of   rejoicing    at    the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  the  Princess 
Helena ;  of  lament  for  the  death  of 
good  old  King  Leopold  ;  of  satisfac- 
tion that  there  was  peace,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  contmuance  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  in  Europe, 
Asia,    and    America  I      How    these 
things  must  have  chafed    the  two 
distinguished    members,   relieved  a 
Uttle  though  they  were  by  an  am- 
biguous reference  to   the  outbreak 
in  Jamaica,   and  a   milk-and-water 
account  of  what  had  been  and  was 
intended  to  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  ttie    cattle    plague !     "  Surely,'' 
they    exclaimed,    "  we    shall    hear 
something     about     Reform    now." 
Nothing  of  the  sort     There  were 
still    the  estimates  to  be  attended 
to,  Fenianism  to  be  touched  upon, 
something  to  be  said  about  capital 
punishments,    about    the    laws    of 
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bankruptcy,  about  the  f:ystem  of 
public  credit,  and  Parliamentary 
oaths.  And  then,  and  not  till  then, 
came  the  great  announcement  of  the 
season.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  ^Ye 
the  Ministerial  manifesto  in  any  other 
words  than  their  own ;  and  so  we 
transfer  the  precious  paragraphs  to 
these  pages : — 

*'  I  hare  directed  that  information 
should  be  procured  in  reference  to  the 
rights  of  voting  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament  for  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs. 

"  When  that  information  is  complete, 
the  attention  of  Parliament  will  be  called 
to  the  result  thus  obtained,  with  a  view 
to  such  improvements  in  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  rights  of  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  may  tend  to  strengthen  our  free 
institutions,  and  conduce  to  the  public 
welfare." 

And  this  is  positively  all ! — two 
short  sentences ;  one  which  informs 
Parliament  that  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters have  been  seeking  information ; 
the  other  which  pronounces  that 
when  the  information  is  complete 
Parliment  shall  be  further  Communi- 
cated with,  and  further  consulted  in 
the  matter.  No  wonder  that  the 
Liberals,  one  and  all,  moderates  and 
extreme  politicians  alike,  hung  their 
heads,  and  retired  from  the  House  of 
Lords  ^*  sadder,  if  not  wiser  and  bet- 
ter roen«" 

If  the  party  was  downcast  by  the 
tenor  of  the  Speech  itself^  much 
more  poignant  was  their  chagrin 
and  vexation  at  the  turn  which 
the  debate  took  after  an  Address 
in  reply  to  the  Speech  had  been 
proposed  and  seconded.  The  very 
seconder  of  that  Address  —  we 
had  almost  said  both  the  mover 
and  the  seconder  —  spoke  as  if 
they  only  half  believed  their  own 
assertions.  Lord  Morley,  in  parti- 
cular, so  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  the  Jamaica  insurrection 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  regarding 
the  light  in  which  he  views  both 
the  cuamity  itself  and  the  measures 
adopted  to  retrieve  it  But  Lord 
Morley  and  the  Duke  of  Ruthind 
and  Lord  Winchelsea,  sharp  as  his 


rebukes  were,  did  nothing  to  dama^ 
the  Government^  against  which  hts 
remarks  were  directed,  in  comparison 
with  Lord  Derby,  and,  let  us  add, 
Earl  Grey.     The  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  first  attacked  and  exposed  the 
disgraceful  supineness  of  Ministers  in 
their  dealings  with  the  cattle  plague. 
There  might  have  been  some  excuse 
for  them  while  as  y^t  the  evil  was 
firesh.     Wiser  heads  than  theirs  had 
been  puzzled  by  it,  and  so  might  they. 
But  that  they  should  have  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  of  doing  in 
England  what  public  opinion  com- 
pelled them  to  do  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  after  their  own 
Commission  had  reported,  and  the 
evidence  of  such  men  as  Professor 
Simonds  came  into  their  hands — that 
was  a  subject  not  only  of  just  indig- 
nation, but  of  astonishment,  to  all 
who  reflected  upon  it  Therefore  from 
both  sides  of  the  House — from  their 
habitual  supporters  as  well  as  from 
the  Opposition — came  complaints  and 
remonstrances  which  threw  poor  Lo»d 
Granville  quite  off  his  balance,  and 
caused  him  to  do  what  men  generally 
do  under  similar  circumstanoes — % 
goo4  deal  to  commit  himself.   He  pro- 
tested that  till  they  had  received  the 
report  of  the  Commission  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  advance  of  public  opin- 
ion; and  that  if,   after  receiving  it^ 
they  lagged  behind  public  opinion, 
the  circumstance  was  little  to  be  won- 
dered at,  seeing  that  public  opinion 
was  80  much  divided  against  )tsel£ 
Hence  they  did  one  thing  to-day  and 
another  thing  to-morrow ;  issued  Or- 
ders in  Xi/ouncil  which  contradicted 
one  another — ^which  were  either  mis- 
understood and  so  disobeyed,  or  un- 
derstood perfectly  yet  evaded  with 
impunity.      One  thing,  however,  he 
made  very  clear — that,  with  a  well- 
digested  report  before  them^  the  Min- 
isters, inst^  of  acting,  applied  hither 
and  Uiither  for  advice ;  and  that  up 
to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or,  at 
the  most,  a  few  days  before  it  met, 
they  had  absolutely  not  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  course  which  they 
should  pursue — whether  by  legisla- 
tion or  a   persistence  in  measures 
which,  according  to  their  own  ab- 
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knowledgment,  had  led  to  no  satis- 
factory  results. 

It  was  bad  enoagh  to  be  badgered 
and  driven  to  equivocate  on  one  sub- 
ject— it  was  a  thousand  times  worse 
when  Lord  Derby,  Uking  a  wider 
view  of  his  duty,  discussed  and  dealt 
with  the  more  prominent  clauses  in 
the  Speech  itself,  one  by  one.  His 
exposure  of  th^  base  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment towards  Governor  Eyre  was 
withering.  He  took  up,  we  were 
glad  to  see,  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment which  was  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion in  our  February  number;  and 
quoted  that  remarkable  speech  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  which  we  were, 
we  believe,  the  first,  at  the  juncture, 
to  draw  public  attention.  But  it  was 
when  he  passed  from  that  part  of  his 
subject,  and  ceased  to  scarify  Lord 
Granville,  that  the  great  leader  of  the 
Ck>nservative  party  put  forth  his 
strength.  How  telling,  because  how 
just,  IS  his  exposure  of  Ministerial 
feebleness  in  every  stage  of  its  con- 
test, or  professed  contest,  with  Feni- 
anismi  How  well-merited  the«  re- 
buke that  followed  1  and  from  which, 
by  the  way.  Lord  Russell,  in  at- 
tempting a  reply,  was  glad  to  turn 
aside  altogether. 

"  My  noble  friend  behind  me  has  told 
your  lordships,  with  great  truth,  that  in 
1869  the  Government,  of  which  I  had 
then  the  honour  to  be  the  head,  succeed- 
ed in  convicting  one  prisoner  on  a  charge 
of  treason  felqny,  and  in  establishing  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  existence  of  a  treason- 
able conspiracy  in  Ireland,  and  I  may  add 
that  that  excellent  judge,  Baron  Greene, 
in  passing  sentence  of  ten  years*  penal 
servitude  on  the  person  who  bad  been 
convicted,  informed  him  that  bad  not  the 
Crown  taken  a  merciful  view  of  the  case 
his  dnty  would  be  to  pass  upon  him  sen- 
tence of  death,  inasmuch  as  his  offence  ab- 
solutely amounted  to  treason  itself.  There 
were,  too,  several  other  prisoners  at  the 
same  time  against  whom  indictments  had 
been  found,  but  it  was  thought  expedi- 
ent by  the  Crown  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  those  indictments  until  the 
following  assizes.  The  question  was  ao- 
<sordingly  brought  before  the  Court  of 
<^een*s  Bench  as  to  whether  the  prison- 
er should  be  admitted  to  bail    No  nde 


was,  however,  made  on  the  subject,  inas- 
much as  the  Court  was  equally  divided ; 
but  the  judges  who  were  in  favour  of  ad- 
mitting the  prisoners  to  bail   just  as 
strongly  condemned    th^   offence  with 
which  they  were  charged,  and  as  fully  ad- 
mitted the  clearness  of  the  case  against 
them,  as  those  who  took  a  oontiary  view 
upon  the  point  immediately  at  issue.  Well, 
what  afterwards  happened  ?  The  Govern- 
ment went  out  of  office  between  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking  and  the  next 
assizes,  and  the  first  act  of  the  new 
Government  was  to  discharge  every  one 
of  those  indicted  traitors  on  the  simple 
condition  that  they  should  come  up  for 
judgment  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Nor  was  this  all.     The  Crown  entered 
into  a  bargain  with  the  prisoners  who 
pleaded  guilty  not  only  that  they  should 
not  be  visited  with  the  consequences  of 
their  crime,  but  that  the  prisoner  who 
had  been  actually  convicted    and  sen- 
tenced to    ten    years*    penal    senritude 
should  be  released ;    and    he  was    re- 
leased   without    even    application   bar- 
ing been  made  to  the  judge  who  tried 
him  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
circumstances  which  i|t  his  opinion  would 
justify  his  pardon.    (Hear,  hear.)    Well, 
my  lords,  and  who  are  the  persons  who 
were  thus  dealt  with  ?    Why,  the  very 
same  who  were  brought  up  again  for  the 
same  crime  within  the  last  few  months, 
and  who  were  from  1869  to  1866  allowed 
to  mature  their  traitorous  designs  both 
at  home  and  in  America.    (Hear,  bear.) 
There  is,  again,  the  notorious  Mr.   Ste- 
phens, who    was    associated    with    Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  in  that  foolish  and  paltry 
attempt  at  revolt  in  1848,  and  who  has 
ever  dnce  been  carrying  on  the  game  of 
treason.     This  gentleman  was  in  184S 
a  principal  agent ;  but,  acting  upon  that 
instinct  of  sdf-preservation  which  seems 
never  to  have  forsaken  him,  he  left  his 
comrades  in  the  lurch  and  went  abroad. 
He    afterwards,  however,  returned  to 
Ireland  at  the  peril  of  being  indicted 
for  high  treason.      Then  there  is  the 
notorious  offender  called  Donovan,  who 
has  remained  in  Ireland  plotting  trea- 
son from  1863  to  1866,  and  who^  as  the 
registered  proprietor  of  the  *  Irish  l^eo- 
ple,*  circulated  under  the  nose  of  the 
Castle  8000  copies  per  week  of  a  paper 
containing   articles,  so  detestably  trea- 
sonable, that  Justice  Keogh,  in  senteoo- 
ing  one  of  the  prisoners  brought  before 
the  late  Conmtiission,  request^  the  re* 
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porten  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  ex- 
tracts from  that  paper  read  in  his  defence. 
There  were,  I  belieye,  no  leas  than  40 
copies  of  the  *  Irish  People  *  which  were 
reUed  upon  as  overt  acts  of  conspiracy ; 
yet,  though  its  circulation  extended  from 
1868  to  1865,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
late  general  election  that  a  single  step 
was  taken  to  prosecute  the  traitors  by 
whom  it  was  conducted.  (Hear,  hear.) 
For  the  entire  space  of  two  years,  this  man 
Donovan — who  had  been  conditionally 
pardoned  by  the  Grown,  and  who  might 
At  any  moment  have  been  called  up  for 
judgment  on  a  charge  of  treason  felony — 
was  allowed  unchedced,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on  the 
part  of  the  (royemment-^for  during  the 
whole  time  their  spy  was  in  his  office — 
to  go  on  disseminating  treason,  so  that 
the  credulous  and  but  too  easily  deceived 
people  of  Ireland  were  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
suppress  the  conspiracy.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  say  this  to  throw  blame  on  the 
OoTemment  of  that  day.  The  prime 
offender  was  the  right  hon.  gent^man 
who  is  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
more  successful  iti  that  post  than  he  was 
as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland."  (A  laugh.) 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Min- 
isterial reference  to  Fenianism,  Lord 
Derby  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
sentences  in  the  Queen's  Speech  which 
made  Reform  in  Parliament  their 
subject;  and,  happj  as  he  generally 
is  in  skirmishes  of  the  sort,  he  never, 
certainly,  acquitted  himself  with 
greater  wit,  dexterity,  and  wisdom 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
extract  which  we  are  about  to  take 
firom  the  '  Times  *  report  is  -a  long 
one,  but  our  readers,  we  suspect, 
would  scarcely  thank  us  if  we  made 
any  effort  to  abridge  it 

*'  My  lords,  in  dealing  with  the  single 
topic  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  notice,  I 
am  not  about  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  noble  lord  on  the  cross  bench,  and 
to  presume  to  offer  any  advice  to  her 
Iffajesty^s  Government  as  to  what  course 
they  should  pursae.  The  question  of 
Reform  is  one  on  which  they  will  judge 
for  themselves,  and  will  bring  forward 
at  the  proper  moment  and  on  their  own 
responsibility  such  a  measure  as  they 
may  think  it  desvable  to  propose.    But, 


observing  that  this  question  of  Reform 
appears  in  the  very  last  paragraph  in  the 
Speedi,  I  must  venture  to  call  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  noble  earl  (Russell)  what 
took  place  seven  years  ago,  on  the  8d  of  • 
February  1869.  On  that  occasion  it  did 
so  happen  that  Reform  was  the  subject  of 
the  last  paragraph  in  a  Qneen^s  Speech 
of  about  half  the  length  of  the  present 
one,  and  in  reference  to  that  circumstance 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  good-humoured 
badinage,  held  this  language : — 

" '  It  is  not  an  unusual  pracUce  to  re- 
serve the  best  and  most  important  things 
for  the  last,  and  accordingly  her  Majes^s 
Crovemment,  after  having  kept  the  House 
and  the  public  on  the  tenter^iooks  of  ex- 
pectation through  many  long  preceding 
paragraphs,  at  last  come  to  the  topic 
which  is  at  present  most  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  public — namely,  the  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  Reform.  I  take 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  Speech  to  mean 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  a 
bill  prepared  upon  that  subject,  and  that 
it  is  their  intention,  without  the  least  de- 
lay, to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
in  order  that  the  House  and  the  public 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
its  provisions.  I  think  that  is  a  proper 
course  for  them  to  pursue,  and  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  usual  course  of  procedure.* 

**  My  right  hon.  friend  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  noble 
lord  and  the  House  that  we  had  that  bill 
in  readiness,  that  we  were  prepared  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
that  there  was  only  one  subject  which 
pressed  for  more  immediate  consideration 
before  it — ^namely,  the  laige  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy  which  was  then  in  pro- 
gress. But  then  the  noble  earl  opposite 
was  not  satisfied,  and  he  sought  rather  to 
improve  upon  his  leader's  liveliness  on 
that  occasion.  He  accordingly  delivered 
himself  of  the  witticism  which  I  am  about 
to  submit  for  your  lordships'  considera- 
Uon.    (A  laugh.)    He  said : — 

"  *  Sir,  there  is  another  subject  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  touched  upon 
somewhat  tenderly,  and  which  appeared 
just  at  the  end  of  the  Speech  from  the 
throne.  (This  was  t|ie  gravamen  of  the 
charge  a^inst  us.)  It  certainly  appears 
to  me  as  if  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
gone  through  all  the  topics  upon  which 
they  thought  Parliament  would  expect 
to  be  aduressed,  and  that  then  some 
member  of  the  Cabinet  said,  **Is  there 
nothing  forgotten  ?     We  have  not  left 
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oul  Hfxico,  have  we?  No,  there  it  is. 
Tlie!n?  is  also  a  f>as8age  about  China  and 
Japnti.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
is  omitted."  But  at  last  some  ingenious 
member  of  the  Cabmet  sud,  **  There  is 
outs  f^l]bject  forgotten — ^there  is  the  Re- 
form r^f  Parliament ;  we  must  put  that  in."* 
**(  Laughter.)  Now,  my  lords,  all  this 
waa  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  Re- 
form being  the  last  paragraph  in  her 
Majesty's  Speech,  and  that  occurring  on 
tbo  M  of  February,  our  bill  was  laid  on 
the  tahle  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,, 
and  was  then  ready  for  discussion,  we 
having  gone  through  the  question  with 
regurU  to  the  nayy.  But  the  noble  earl 
ejiid,  ftith  his  usual  humour : — *  The  right 
hoiu  gentleman  Mr.  Disraeli, 

"'Nuw  ntted  the  halter,  now  traversed  the  cart, 
JUd  H^ften  took  leave,  but  leemed  loath  to 
depart."  * 

(liai]f;bter.)  But  earlier  in  his  remarks 
the  noble  earl  said: — *The  right  hon. 
geDtleman  seemed  as  unwilling  to  touch 
on  that  subject  (Reform)  here  as  the 
Cubkiet  were  in  putting  it  into  the 
8peec1i.  Heaven  knows  how  it  has  fal- 
len into  their  charge !  ^  (A  laugh.) 
Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  at 
least  how  it  was  taken  out  of  what  a 
member  of  the  other  House  the  other 
day^  mth  great  courtesy  of  expression, 
caJleii  our  *  dirty  and  unhallowed  fin- 
gers.' ( Laughter,  j  Our  predecessors  had 
on  more  than  four  separate  occasions 
pledged  the  faith  of  the,  Grown  that 
iucb  n  measure  should  be  submitted  to 
FaHiament;  and  because,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  that  pledge  into  effect,  they 
h&d  90  completely  bungled  and  mis- 
managed the  whole  question  that  they 
could  come  to  no  conclusion  at  all,  that 
they  Mt  everything  in  confusion,  and 
the  whole  country  in  an  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  Reform,  we  sought  to 
put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things  by  a 
fair,  an  honest,  and  a  conscientiously- 
framed  measure,  proposed  with  an  ear- 
liest intention  to  fulfil  the  solemn  and 
repeated  declarations  made  from  the 
Thfone,  (Hear,  hear.)  How  that  bill 
was  encountered,  defeated,  and  got  rid 
of,  pi'rhaps  the  noble  lord  has  forgotten. 
(A  laugh.)  But  in  those  remarks  of  his 
in  IS 51}  which  I  have  been  quoting,  the 
nob!e  brd,  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons,  went  on  to  say: — 

*' '  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  sub- 
ject which  the  (xoyemment  intend  to 
bring  forward  that  will  furnish  them 
with  any  excuse  for  delay  in  this  mat- 
ter.   ,  \    .    If  they  have  made  up  their 


minds  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill,  let 
them  lay  it  on  the  table.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  I  will  give  no  opinion  on  a  mea- 
sure of  that  kind  until  I  see  what  it  pro- 
poses to  do.  .  .  .  There  is  every  dis- 
position in  this  House  to  wait  their  time ; 
but  they  must  not  be  putting  off  the  sub- 
ject. (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  My 
hon.  friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Bright,)  I  am 
afraid,  will  hardly  be  able  to  restrain  his 
impatience.  (Laughter.)  They  have 
given  a  pledge  in  this  matter,  and  they 
»  are  bound  to  perform  it.* 

"That  was  the  language  of  the  noble 
earl  in  1859,  with  reckless  haste  calling 
for  the  introduction  of  a  finished  Reform 
Bill  ready  for  discussion  by  Parliament 
One  little  month  was  too  much  to  give 
after  the  opening  of  the  session.  It 
was  the  bounden  duty,  so  he  urged,  of 
the  Ck>vernment  to  have  their  scheme 
ready,  and,  having  it  ready,  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  Legislature  at  once.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Well,  the  noble  earl  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  I  do  not 
gather  that  they  have  their  measure 
ready.  I  infer  from  this  Speech  that 
they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
what  their  measure  should  be.  If  the 
fact  be  otherwise,  they  certainly  have 
done  themselves  great  injustice,  because 
they  say  that  inquiries  are  now  going 
forward  *  with  reference  to  the  rights  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,*  and  that,  '■  when  thqit  in- 
formation is  complete,  the  attention  of 
Parliament  will  be  called  to  the  result 
thus  obtained,'  Ac.  Now,  my  lords,  the 
Government  are  proceeding  either  with- 
out information,  or  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  information  they  may  procure 
square  with  their  foregone  conclusions,  or, 
again,  they  may  be  gifted  with  a  superhu- 
man prescience  which  enables  them  to 
know  infallibly  beforehand  what  will  be 
the  precise  result  of  these  inquiries; 
whereas  we  poor  ordinary  mortals  must 
be  content  to  wait  until  all  those  promised 
statistics  are  laid  before  us  which  are  to 
prove  the  wonderful  skill  and  dexterity 
of  the  Government  in  framing  a  measure 
in  anticipation  of  the  information  on 
which  it  is  to  be  founded.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  Well,  my  lords,  imitating  the 
wise  caution  of  the  noble  earl,  I  will 
express  no  opinion  upon  that  measure 
until  I  have  seen  it.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  a  laugh.)  I  hope  it  will  be  such  a 
measure  as  I  shall  be  able  to  support 
— that  it  will  be  a  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  grave  and 
important  question,  which  I  believe  it 
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18  deainble  to  settle,  and  settle  once  for 
alL  (Cheers.)  And  I  promise  the  noble 
earl  another  thing— -that  his  bill  shall 
have  fair  plaj ;  that  it  shall  not  be  thrust 
aside  bj  any  underhand  methods ;  that 
there  shall  be  no  factious  movement  or 
combinations  against  it  on  the  part  of 
those  who  can  combine  for  nothing  else 
(cheers) ;  that  it  shall  be  dealt  with  on 
its  merits ;  that  if  we  can  approve  of  it 
we  shall  give  it  our  cordial  support ;  but 
that,  on  £e  other  hand,  if  we  (^sapprove 
of  it,  and  think  it  is  unperfect,  inade- 
qnatc,  or  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  if 
we  think  it  one  leading  to  future  adta- 
tions  within  a  brief  period  of  a  perilous 
character,  then,  with  whatever  means  we 
may  possess,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  throw 
it  out  by  fair  debate  and  honourable  op- 
position.   (Loud  cheers.)  " 

The  debate  in  the  Lords,  damag- 
ing as  it  was,  could  only  be  read 
the  morning  after  it  occurred  hj 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  sup- 
port^ of  the  GoTemment  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  had, 
however,  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves  how  it  fared  with 
their  chiefs  in  the  lower  chamber, 
and  it  told  upon  them.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  new  leader  of  the  House, 
crept  into  his  place  almost  unno- 
ticed. No  cheer  greeted  him  as  he 
walked  up  the  lobby,  and  no  one 
spoke  to  him  after  he  had  taken 
his  scSit,  except  Mr.  Hardy,  whom, 
with  apparent  courtesy,  he  step- 
ped across  the  lobby  to  salute.  The 
debate  then  began  —  if  debate  a 
discussion  deserves  to  be  called, 
which,  passing  by  every  other  topic 
in  the  Queen"s  Speech,  &stened  at 
once  upon  the  cattle  plague.  Even 
on  that  topic,  however,  the  utmost 
forbearance  was  manifested  for  a 
while.  Scarcely  an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  supineness  of  Minis- 
ters in  days  gone  by,  while  speaker 
after  speaker  expressed  his  opinion 
as  to  the  course  which  it  behoved 
Parliament  to  adopt  against  the 
future.  In  an  evil  hour  for  him- 
self and  for  his  colleagues,  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring  rose  to  defend  his 
chief^  and  the  Home  Office  over 
which  he  presides,  from  charges  of 
neglect  of  duty  which  might  be 
implied  but  were  certainly  not  ex- 


pressed. Immediately  the  tone  of 
the  debate  became  changed.  Speak- 
er after  speaker  censured  and  con- 
demned, where  previously  they  had 
been  content  to  insinuate  only  dis- 
trust; and  Sir  George  Grey  him- 
self made  matters  worse,  by  pro- 
fessing adherence  to  the  general 
view  of  the  case,  on  which  he  had 
acted  from  the  outset.  The  results 
were,  that  though  the  bill  which  he 
promised  was  npt  rejected  by  an 
impatient  House,  he  was  given  to 
understand,  in  rather  unmistak- 
able terms,  that  the  country  would 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  half 
measures.  Nor  will  it  be,  nor  has 
the  House  been  satisfied  since  Sir 
George  brought  in  his  bill — bearing 
upon  the  face  of  it  marks  of  haste  in 
the  composition — ^which,  leaving  al- 
most as  wide  a  discretion  as  ever  to 
*^  local  authorities,"  fixed  the  meas- 
ure of  compensation  to  sufferers 
from  the  disease  at  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  beast  slain.  So 
far  as  the  matter  of  compensation 
went,  the  bill  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception.  But  the  proposal 
to  act  through  local  authorities  was 
strongly  objected  to,  as  was  the 
sanction  given  to  a  continuance  of 
the  railway  traffic  in  live  stock. 
The  results  were,  that  without  ab- 
solutely rejecting  the  Ministerial 
measure,  the  House  gave  leave  to  a 
private  member  to  introduce  a  bill 
of  his  own^  which  bill  has  gone 
forward  pari  patsu  with  that  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  through  all  the 
preliminary  readings,  and  into  Com- 
mittee. We  venture  to  say  that 
such  a  state  of  things  was  never 
heard  of  before  in  any  countiy,  the 
supreme  authority  over  which  is 
vested  in  a  Parliament.  If  her  Ma- 
jesty^s  Ministers  be  incompetent  to 
devise  a  scheme  of  legislation  so 
eminently  touching  the  very  essence 
of  government  as  this  undertakes 
to  do,  they  are  unfit  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 
If  they  be  so  conscious  of  their  own 
deficiencies  as  to  make  way  willingly 
for  proposals  emanating  from  a  pri- 
vate source,  the  sooner  the  House 
of  Commons  gives  them  a  hint  to 
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retire  the  better.  But  will  a 
hint  suffice?  We  suspect  not. 
In  the  only  division  which  took 
place  in  Committee,  that  of  Thurs- 
day the  15th  of  February — ^when 
it  was  proposed  to  leave  rail- 
ways firee  to  oonyey  beasts  to 
certain  great  borough  markets — 
Ministers  were  beaten  by  a  majo- 
rity of  eighty;  while  clause  after 
elause  in  their  bill  has  either  been 
dropped  or  postponed,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  replacing  it  by 
something  better,  which  the  coun- 
try will  owe  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  adherents. 
The  display  of  feebleness  through- 
.  out  the  whole  of  these  proceedings 
was  mortifying  to  the  whole  Libe- 
ral party.  It  placed  tibe  authori- 
ties in  a  very  unenviable  position, 
and  annoyed  more  than  it  surprised 
their  supporters.  It  remained  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  the  c^mp-de- 
grace  to  whatever  measure  of  re- 
spect still  survived  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  benches.  Sir 
Qeorge  Grey  himself  it  will  be  re- 
membered, proposed,  and  his  bill 
affirmed,  that  compensation  should 
be  made  for  the  loss  of  every  beast 
slaughtered  by  order  of  the  autho- 
rities, at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  animal, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
amount  paid  should  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed £20.  Mr.  Bright,  supported  by 
Mr.  John  Mill,  objected  entirely  to 
the  doctrine  of  compensation.  The 
agriculturist  is,  according  to  these 
great  authorities,  as  much  a  trader 
as  the  cotton-spinner  and  the  ship- 
owner. He  must,  therefore,  be  sub- 
ject, just  as  they  are,  to  the  common 
incidents  of  trade,  bearing  his  own 
losses  just  as  he  monopolises  his 
own  gains,  without  seeking  to  share 
one  or  the  other  with  the  nation. 
Of  course  he  must ;  and  for  losses 
sustained  in  &ir  traffic,  or  through 
the  ordinary  risks  of  bad  seasons  or 
blight,  neither  he  nor  those  who 
now  plead  for  him  would  think  of 
asking  to  be  compensated.  But 
when  Parliament  enacts  a  law,  to 
enable  an  officer  of  Ck>vemment 
to  go  into  the  fiumer's  yard  and 


slaughter  any  beast  which  may  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  diseased,  or  eren 
threatened  with  disease,  surely  it 
is  not  too  much  to  require  that  the 
country  which  thus,  for  public  pur- 
poses, makes  away  with  the  fiirm- 
er^s  property,  shall  p^  him  a  fiur 
proportion,  at  least,  of  the  value  of 
the  property  thus  taken  from  him. 
As  was  well  observed  by  Mr.  Love 
and  others — ^the  Government,  when 
it  requires  a  site  for  a  fort,  and  a 
private  company  which  Parliament 
authorises  to  construct  a  railwaj^ 
in  any  district,  equally  pay  for 
the  Itod  and  houses  which  the 
proprietors  are  compelled  to  hand 
over  to  them.  What  greater  right 
has  Parliament  to  order  the  farmer^s 
cattle  to  be  killed,  than  that  Mr. 
Brown^s  or  Mr.  Bailey's  house  and 
garden  shall  be  seized,  without 
making  good  to  them  the  loss  which 
&e^  sustain,  not  volimtarily,  nor 
accidentally,  but  by  compulsion  f 
That  part  of  the  argument  would 
not  hold  water  for  a  moment;  so 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  constrained, 
though  much  against  his  will,  to 
pronounce  in  fibvour  of  the  doc- 
trine of  compensation.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  qualify  his  assent 
to  a  proposition  so  little  agreeable 
to  members  whom  he  could  ill 
afford  to  offend,  b^  introducing  an 
important  chai^  into  the  measure 
already  before  Uie  hous^  He  pro- 
posed that,  instead  of  two-thirds, 
one-half  only  of  the  estimated  valhe 
of  the  slaughtered  animal  should 
be  awarded  to  the  fiumer ;  and 
amid  the  undisguised  scorn  of  some, 
and  the  avowed  regret  of  others  on 
his  own  side  of  the  House,  he  car- 
ried his  amendment  through  the 
generous  forbearance  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Weak  on  this  point,  the  Ministers 
were  even  more  feeble  on  another. 
They  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  source  whence  the  com- 
pensation was  to  come,  except  that 
they  were  determined,  if  possible, 
to  keep  the  Consolidated  Fund  free 
from  supplying  it  Touch  that  and 
you  compel  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  stay  his  noble  course 
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of  financial  reform ;  and  so  long  as 
be  is  able  to  sbow  that  taxation  is 
diminisbed,  and  "  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry more  and  more  loosened," 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  care  what 
great  interests,  or  what  classes  of 
the  community,  shall  suffer.  It 
was  seriously  proposed,  therefore, 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  partly 
from  county  rates  and  partly  from  a 
poll-tax  on  cattle ;  in  other  words, 
to  make  the  growers  of  stock  pay 
for  the  loss  of  their  own  property, 
and  the  burthen  to  fall  with  the 
greatest  weight  on  those  particular 
districts  which  had  suffered  most 
from  the  cattle  disease.  This  was 
drawing  too  much  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  might  suit,  and  was  intended  to 
suit,  the  views  of  the  members  for 
Birmingham  and  the  great  boroughs 
in  the  north ;  but  it  revolted  that 
sense  of  faur-play  of  which  no  Eng- 
lish gentleman  can  entirely  divest 
himself.  The  calamity  which  has 
come  upon  us  is  a  national  calamity. 
The  nation,  and  not  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  nation,  is  interested  in 
getting  rid  of  it  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible ;  and  seeing  that  all  par- 
ties are  agreed  in  this,  that  you  can- 
not hope  to  get  rid  of  the  calamity 
except  by  dealing  in  a  liberal  spint 
with  those  who  are  its  first  victims, 
nothing  seems  more  just  than  that 
the  nation  at  large  should  supply  the 
means  of  so  doing.  For  ourselves, 
we  never  entertained  any  other 
thought  than  that  the  expense  of 
stamping  out  a  disease  which  seems 
to  defy  curative  measures  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  general  taxation 
of  the  country.  But  if  the  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers  of  England  be 
willing  to  carry  the  heavier  end  of 
the  load,  we  shall  certainly  not  ob- 
ject Let  county  rates  be  tried,  then, 
as  far  as  they  will  go,  including  all 
towns,  large  and  small  —  whether 
they  be  municipal  towns  or  otherwise 
— ^in  the  assessment  But  when  the 
rates  fail,  or  are  felt  to  press  too  se- 
verely upon  the  payers  (which,  if  the 
plague  continue,  they  are  sure  before 
long  to  do),  then  let  the  Government 
supply  the  deficiency  by  assigning  a 


just  portion  of  the  general  taxation 
of  the  oountry  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end  so  entirely  and  con- 
fessedly nationid.  These  are  our 
views  of  the  case,  and  we  believe 
that  we  entertain  them  in  common 
with  all  the  more  thoughtful  and  ex- 
perienced statesmen  in  both  Houses. 
The  country  gentlemen  iind  farmers 
of  England  are  not,  however,  dis- 
posed to  press  what  may  be  repre- 
sented as  their  own  case  too  strong- 
ly-upon  other  classes ;  and  a  sort  of 
compromise  has,  in  consequence,  been 
arrived  at,  which  leaves,  for  the 
present,  corporate  towns  containing 
a  population  of  10,000  and  upwards 
to  levy  their  own  rates  and  provide 
for  their  own  losses. 

Of  the  effect  of  this  hesitation  and 
manifest  self-distrust  upon  the  party 
which  the  Government  is  supposed 
to  lead,  our  readers  may  judge  from 
the  following  extracts,  which  we  take 
at  random  from  newspapers,  neither 
of  which  desires  to  see,  at  this  mo- 
ment, any  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Government 

The  *  Times '  of  Feb.  8  says  :— 

"  In  the  representations  of  the  country 
gentlemen  on  Tuesday  evening  was  to  be 
traced  scarcely  a  vestige  of  party  spirit 
They  felt  too  much  their  present  difficul- 
ty to  tumult  to  any  political  account. 
They  wish,  we  doubt  not,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  Government  in  office, 
if  for  no  other  or  better  reason,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  an  interregnum,  during 
which  no  legislation  can  take  place  and 
no  regulations  can  be  made,  but  during 
which  the  Plague  will  not  intermit  for  a 
moment  its  steady  and  destructive  pro- 
gress. But  if  they  were  once  persuaded 
that  the  only  way  to  really  efficient  meas- 
ures lies  through  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  excite- 
ment and  energy  which  now  flow  in  one 
stream  would  speedily  be  tumed  into  an- 
other; and  if  the  Administration  will 
not  do  all  in  its  power  to  destroy  the 
Knderpest,  the  Rinderpest  will  be  found 
a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  stability  of 
the  Adnunistration.*' 

This  was  written  before  the  cattle- 
plague  debate  came  on — while  as  yet 
Ministers  adhered,  or  seemed  to  ad- 
here, to'  their  original  dull  cry  of  in_ 
difference.  The  following  is  the  judg. 
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ment  of  the  *  Star'  after  the  Ministe- 
rial bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  while  it  was  yet  under 
consideration  by  the  Lords : — 

"A  GrOTemment  in  a  pamc  is  not  an  ed- 
ifying spectacle  or  a  beneficent  agency. 
But  a  Government  consenting  to  act  as 
if  in  a  panic,  while  all  the  time  in  posses- 
sion of  its  right  senses,  is  perhaps  still 
less  edifying,  and  is  hardly  more  benefi- 
cent. Such  is  the  position  in  which  the 
Ministers  seem  at  present  constrained  to 
place  themselves  in  relation  to  the  cattle 
plague.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
really  lost  their  senses.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  George  Grey  talk  coolly  and 
soberly  on  the  subject,  and  are  evidently 
quite  able  to  view  all  sides  of  it  deliber- 
ately ;  but  when  they  come  to  action, 
they  allow  themselves  to  show  like  the 
dumb  driven  cattle  whom  the  poet  con- 
trasts with  heroes  in  the  strife.  They 
have  consented  to  hurry  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  which  involves 
principles  hitherto  unknown  to  English 
law  and  practice,  without  allowing  the 
great  balk  of  the  community  time  even 
to  know  what  it  is  all  about  Lost  night 
they  allowed  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  new  allies 
to  drive  them  to  imposing  the  whole 
burden  of  the  compensation  to  cattle- 
owners  upon  the  public  rates  of  the 
country.  On  Thursday  night  some  of 
the  Conservative  members  complained  of 
being  taken  by  surprise,  when  the  Go- 
vernment was,  for  very  shame's  sake, 
compelled  to  moderate  the  scale  of  com- 
pensation in  deference  to  the  convincing 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  Mr.  Mill.  But  who,  we 
beg  to  ask,  are  the  parties  really  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  whole  matter  ?  Surely 
the  entire  body  of  consumers  through- 
out the  country.  We  venture  to  say 
that  if  the  consumers  were  at  all  homo- 
geneous, to  adopt  a  favourite  word  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's,  in  their  political  composi- 
tion, it  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible to  pass  eo  extraordinary  and  unjus- 
tifiable a  compensation  clause  as  that 
which  has  just  been  adopted." 

Not  less  severe,  though  starting 
from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  are 
the  strictures  of  the  '  Times ' — scarce- 
ly so  much  on  the  measure  which  the 
Government  has  carried,  as  on  their 
imbecility  in  the  management  of  it : — 

"  The  Bill  of  the  Government  on  cat- 
tle disease  has  had  to  struggle  with  more 


than  ordinary  difficulties.  Among  the 
principal  of  these  may  be  oount^  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  itsel£  On 
a  subject  so  new,  so  complicated,  and  so 
momentous,  the  House  naturally  looks  for 
guidance  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
is  disposed  to  restrict  itself  as  much  as 
possible  to  suggestion  and  remonstrance, 
and  rather  to  yield  to  what  it  does  not  - 
exactly  approve  than  to  substitute  its 
own  impressions  for  those  of  men  in  of- 
fice and  authority.  Unfortunately,  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  whole  subject  had  made  this  wise 
and  moderate  course  impracticable.  The 
opinions  which  are  to  guide  others  may, 
at  the  least,  be  expected  io  guide  those 
who  entertain  them  ;  and  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, impossible  to  say  in  this  matter 
that  Government  has  been  guided  by  any 
definite  set  of  opinions.  .  Their  riews 
have  been  notoriously  in  a  tran^tion 
state  for  some  weeks,  and  it  is  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  they  have  arrived  even 
at  the  point  at  which  those  opinions  are, 
80  to  say,  stereotyped  by  being  embodied 
in  a  Bill.  They  had  come  to  pretty  dear 
views  on  the  subject  of  slaughter  and 
compensation,  but  they  were  stiU  unwill- 
ing to  admit  the  overwhelming  import- 
ance of  that  prevention  of  traffic  to 
which  all  other  measures,  how  stringent 
soever,  are  only  subordinate  and  auxil- 
iary. The  importance  attached  to  the 
prevention  of  traffic  is  fairly  enou^ 
measured  by  the  estimate  formed  of  the 
true  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evil 
to  be  met ;  and  we  doubt  if,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Home  Secretary  can 
be  said  to  have  fully  realised  the  deadly 
prowess  of  the  foe  with  which  he  has  io 
deal.  Hence,  while  calling  on  the  conn- 
try  for  a  heavy  sacrifice,  first  in  the  de- 
struction of  large  numbers  of  cattle  not 
actually  struck  with  sickness,  and  next 
in  the  levying  of  a  rate  to  pay  for  their 
loss,  the  Government  still  adhered  to 
the  plan  of  leaving  the  most  important 
matter  of  all,  the  prevention  of  move- 
ment, to  the  var)ing  and  often  incon- 
sistent views  of  quarter-sessions  and 
municipal  councils.  It  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the  country 
has  a  right  to  demand,  in  exchange  for 
the  heavy  losses  to  which  it  is  required 
to  submit,  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  which  may  tend  in  any  degree 
to  lessen  the  amount  and  eradicate  tiie 
cause  of  those  losses.  The  multifarious 
system  is  justified  as  a  sacrifice  to  local 
convenience — ^tbat  is,  a  measure  is 
brought  in  to  remedy  a  great  evU,  and 
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then  frittered  away  for  the  purpose  of  purposes?  Sir 'George  Grey,  in  lay- 
obviating  the  lesser  evils  which  are  in-  ing  his  case  before  the  House  of 
ddental  to  its  very  principle,  and  of  Commons,  stated,  that  so  long  ago 
adapUng  a  rule  which  hard  necessity  .g  the  2l8t  of  January  the  Lord- 
alone  can  ju5tify  to  the  convenience  of  Lieutenant  wrote  to  say  that  ho 
every  borough  and  every  distnct"  ^^^  ^^3    j^ope    of  being    able    to 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  public  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country 
feeling  has  been  brought  by  the  even  by  the  display  of  an  over- 
feebleness  and  indecision  of  the  whelming  military  force.  **We  see 
Government,  both  before  and  after  no  remedy  for  this"  (such  was 
Parliament  met,  when  suddenly,  in  Lord  Wodehouse^s  language)  ^*but 
the  very  climax  of  the  discussion  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
the  Cattle*plague  Bill,  and  before  pus  Act"  At  this  time,  too,  it  was 
any  reference  could  be  made  to  the  known  that  *^  the  most  dangerous 
great  subject  of  Parliamentary  re-  feature  in  the  present  movement  is 
form.  Lord  Russell  in  one  House,  the  attempt  to  seduce  the  troops." 
and  Sir  George  Grey  in  the  other,  Even  their  own  recently-appointed 
came  down  with  a  declaration  that  Chief-Secretary  for  Ireland  pressed 
their  Irish  policy  had  entirely  upon  them  vigorous  proceedings,  in 
broken  down,  and  that  the  only  terms  which,  we  doubt  not,  his 
hope  of  averting  an  armed  out-  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
break  in  that  portion  of  the  king-  try  fully  justified.  ^*  Tt  is  remark- 
dom  was  to  suspend  at  once  the  able,"  he  says,  **that  our  reports 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  an-  show  that  the  Fenian  leaders  are 
nouncement,  though  it  took  most  saying  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose, 
of  those  who  listened  to  it  by  sur-  as,  if  they  delay,  the  Act  will  bo 
prise,  was  received  with  scarcely  suspended.  I  trust  that  the  Cabinet 
a  sign  or  mark  of  disapprobation,  will  not  think  me  an  alarmist.  I 
The  Lords  gave  to  the  Government  have  watched  every  symptom  here 
the  powers  for  which  they  applied,  for  many  months,  and  it  is  my  de- 
without  one  dissentient  voice;  and  liberate  conviction  that  no  time 
in  the  Commons  only  eight  mem-  should  now  be  lost  in  suspending 
bers,  all  of  them  Irish  members  the  Act"  **I  cannot  be  respon- 
and  nominees  of  the  priests,  spoke  sible,"  adds  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  voted  against  the  measure;  "for  the  safety  of  the  country,  if 
which  passed  its  third  reading  in  power  is  not  forthwith  given  to  the 
both  Houses  on  Saturday  the  17th  Government  to  seize  the  chiefs." 
ult,  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  Now,  the  first  of  these  communi- 
morning  of  Sunday  the  18th,  be-  cations  dates  so  long  ago  as  the 
came  the  law  of  the  land.  Now,  21st  of  January,  and  the  second 
we  are  not  going  to  say  one  word  and  more  alarming  seems  to  have 
against  this  prompt  and  decisive  been  sent  off  from  Dublin  Castle  on 
line  of  action.  It  is  the  only  evi-  the  4th  February.  Yet  on  the  7th 
dence  which  the  Russell  Cabinet  the  Lord  Chancellor,  speaking  in 
has  afforded  of  decision  upon  any  *  Her  Majesty's  name,  and  in  Her 
subject,  and  of  courage  to  do  rather  Majesty's  presence,  assured  the 
than  to  talk  when  an  emergency  assembled  Lords  and  Commons  of 
shall  arise.  But  the  question  nat-  England  that  "a  conspiracy  against 
urally  presents  itself  to  our  minds,  life  and  property  has  been  discover- 
Why  was  this  stroke,  if  necessary  ed  in  Ireland,  having  its  ramifica- 
— ^and  we  presume  that  it  is  neces-  tions  in  many  quarters ;  but  that 
sary — deferred  so  long?  And  how  the  law  has  proved  strong  enough 
came  the  Government,  possessing  to  cope  with  the  evil,  of  which  the 
the  knowledge  which  it  is  shown  that  most  alarming  symptoms  may  be 
it  did  possess,  to  employ  language  said  to  have  passed  away." 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  so  entirely  We  do  not  find  that  this  act  of 
at  Tartance   with  its    own    settled    spasmodic  vigour  has  had  the  small- 
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est  effect  in  removing  from  anj  sec- 
tion of  the  great  Liberal  party  their 
distrust  of  the  Goyernment.  Mr. 
Bright,  though  he  assented  to  the 
measure,  did  so  with  undisguised 
reluctance,  and  charged  the  English 
Government,  by  whomsoeyer  ad- 
ministered, with  haying  brought  the 
painful  necessity  on  themselye&  He 
rang  the  changes  on  the  old  bells 
which  ever  since  the  Union  have 
jangled  out  of  tune,  and  took  care, 
while  admitting  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  not  overstated  his 
case,  to  add,  ^*  I  believe  that  if  to- 
morrow the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  their  will,  they  would, 
had  they  the^power  to  do  so,  un- 
moor that  island  from  its  fastenings 
in  the  deep,  and  would  move  it  out 
at  least  2000  miles  to  the  west  of  its 
present  position." 

We  abstain  from  contesting  this 
point,  because  we  are  not  now 
going  into  a  critical  examination 
of  one  of  the  most  elaborately 
composed  and  mischievous  speeches 
which  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ever  suffered  to  be  spoken. 
From  first  to  last,  in  its  broad 
assertions  not  less  than  in  its  in- 
sinuations, it  outraged  every  canon 
of  good  taste,  as  well  as  every  prin- 
ciple— we  will  not  say  of  patriotism, 
but — of  humanity.  Largely  read, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be,  by  a  people  the 
most  excitable  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  it  will  keep  alive  in  them, 
and  exasperate,  all  those  feelings  of 
hatred  towards  England  which  it 
has  been  the  object  of  all  our  recent 
legislation  to  smooth  down;  and  in 
their  anxiety  to  smooth  down  which, 
statesmen  of  every  shade  of  poli- 
tical opinion  have  gone  farther  than 
their  own  sober  judgment  warned 
them  it  was  just  to  do.  But  what 
cares  Mr.  Bright  for  that?  The 
end  and  object  of  his  life  seems  to 
be  to  create  discord  between  class 
and  doss.  Give  him  a  chance,  and 
he  will  demonstrate  to  the  working 
men* of  England  that  their  worst 
enemies  are  the  English  aristocracy. 
Afford  an  opening,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  and  he  will  show  the  Irish 
that  the  English  aristocracy  and  the 


English  people  are  thdr  oppres- 
sors. He  cannot  hold  his  petee, 
even  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  it  has  been  proved  to 
his  own  conviction  that  unhappy 
Ireland  stands  upon  the  brink  of 
a  desperate  and  bloody  rebellion. 
The  Underbills  and  Gordons  never 
said  more  irritating  things  to 
the  negroes  of  Jamaica  than  he 
says  to  the  Fenians  of  IreUnd? 
And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  him 
his  '*  honourable  friend:  "  and 
while  he  pretends  to  rebut  the 
argument  of  this  manifesto,  never 
once  stops  to  condemn  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  Verily  he 
has  his  reward.  The  demagogue 
whom  he  flatters  may  flatter  him 
individually  in  return ;  but  for  the 
Administration  of  winch  he  is  a 
member  this  same  demagogue  har- 
bours no  other  feeling  than  con- 
tempt '*  Within  the  memcMy  of 
the  oldest  members,*'  he  said,  "the 
House  has  previously  been  ad- 
dressed in  almost  the  same  speech, 
on  that  same  subject,  by  the  same 
member.*'  Mr.  firight,  correct  in 
substance,  is,  in  so  expressing  him- 
self, incorrect  in  detail  When  last 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended in  Ireland,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell brought  in  and  carried  the  bill. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Lord  John  was 
undoubtedly  supported  on  the  oc- 
casion by  Sir  George  Grey  — the 
Whig  Cabinet,  not  its  chieC^  being 
responsible  for  the  measure.  Bat 
this  circumstance,  instead  of  alUy 
ing,  can  but  add  to  the  suiprise 
of  the  Liberals,  that  within  hviog 
memory  the  necessity  of  breaking 
in  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
oountiy  should  rise  only  when  a 
Liberal  Administration  happens  to 
be  in  office.  Men  who  reason  thus 
aie  not  ignorant — no  reader  of  his- 
tory can  be  —  that  first  when  the 
French  Revolution  agitated  Europe, 
and  again  in  1818,  the  Tories, 
wielding  the  powers  of  the  State, 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  were  censured  by  the  Whigs 
for  doing  sa  But  these  were 
times  when  it  is  assomed  that 
the  principles  of  Government  were 
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Terj  little  understood;  when  pro* 
tection  to  native  industry  was  in 
commerce  the  fieishionable  creed, 
and  narigation  laws,  and  laws 
against  combinations  and  seditious 
writii^  and  speaking,  were  in  force. 
Living  under  such  a  system,  it 
was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
that  the  King's  Government,  when- 
ever it  was  alarmed,  should  ask  for 
powers  to  put  the  people  down; 
and  that  a  haughty  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
composed  chiefly  of  the  nominees 
of  boroughmongers,  should  give 
the  Qovemment  whatever  powers 
they  desired.  But  if  all  that  has 
been  effected  since  1818  in  the 
way  of  free  tradb  and  parliament- 
ary reform  fidl  to  lift  us  above 
the  old  Tory  level,  what,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know,  are  the 
benefits  which  the  country  derives 
from  a  liberal  policy,  guided  and 
directed  by  a  Liberal  Administra- 
tion t 

Very  many  gentlemen  who  take 
their  seats  behind  the  Ministerial 
benches  are  beginning  to  see  mat- 
ters in  this  light,  and  to  reason, 
awkwardly  enough,  about  them. 
They  are  willing  to  achnit  that  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  Ireland  is  as  necessary  now 
as  it  was.  eighteen  years  ago.  But 
then  comes  the  question.  Whence 
can  such  necessity  arise?  Has 
Ireland  been  really  well  governed 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years — gov- 
erned, that  is  to  say,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing a  particular  clique  of  statesmen 
in  office?  Or  have  our /chiefs  made 
duty  give  wav  to  convenience 
when  it  suited  them,  and  played  for 
piffty  purposes  with  very  awkward 
tools  ?  Why  did  they  coalesce 
years  ago  with  Daniel  O'Connell, 
applaud  his  wild  appeals  to  an  ex- 
citable people,  and  protect  him  in 
his  own  person  from  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  ?  Why  did 
they  never  move  hand  or  foot  to 
repress  or  even  to  discourage  the 
seditious  teaching  of  prelates, 
priests,  and  laymen  whose  loyalty 
to  Liberalism  seems   to  be  co-ex- 


tensive with  their  avowed  hostility 
to  the  established  institutions  of 
the  country  ?  It  is  very  well  in  Sir 
George  Grey  to  affirm  it  is  politic 
as  well  as  generous  in  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  assume  that  this  Fenian  con- 
spiracy is  a  thing  of  foreign  growth  ; 
that  it  has  no  root  in  the  political 
passions  which  influence  a  free 
country.  Directly  and  ostensibly 
the  movement  may  not  be  pro- 
duced by  **  agrarian  crimes  or  reli- 
gious grievances.^'  And  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  undoubt- 
edly oppose  and  discourage  it  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power. 
But,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  a  na- 
tion has  become  ripe  for  revolt 
without  previous  training,  or  that 
all  at  once  a  scheme  so  extrava- 
gant as  this  which  is  to  be  put 
down  in  Ireland,  has  been  devised, 
unless  the  people  were  prepared 
for  it  by  a  long  previous  course 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  powers 
that  be?  We  do  not  find  our- 
selves very  often  in  accord  that 
Mr.  Roebuck,  but  we  confess  that 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bright  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  which  we  give  our 
entire  assent  He  hit  the  right  «iail 
upon  the  head  when  he  gave  to 
agitators  (clerical  not  less  than  lay) 
the  credit  of  having  educated  the 
Irish  people  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  Queen's  Ministers  in- 
form us  they  have  at  length  ar- 
rived : — 

**  There* is  atiother  point  also  on  which 
I  shall,  with  the  permiflsion  of  the  House, 
say  a  few  words — it  relates  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  Roman  Oatho- 
Uc  clergy  have  up  to  a  very  late  period 
preached  sedition  in  Ireland.  They  have 
taught  the  Irish  people  to  hate  English 
rule.  They  find,  however,  that  they  have 
carried  the  thing  a  little  too  far,  and  that 
they  have  done  a  mischief  which  recoils 
upon  themselves. — (Cheers.)  Now,  for-"" 
sooth,  they  are  wonderfully  loyal ;  oh 
yes.  Sir,  loyal  when  danger  knocks  at 
their  own  doors,  but  for  years  they  hare 
been  preaching  sedition. — (No,  no.)  I 
say  *  Tes  *  (hear,  hear) ;  and  there  is,  I 
think,  under  all  dreumstanoes  of  the 
case,  not  very  much  difficulty  in  ao- 
counting  for  the  present  condition  of 
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Ireland.  It  has  unfortanatcly  been  the 
fashion  among  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
to  preach  up  what  is  called  nationality ; 
but  no  great  empire  was  ever  made  up  of 
one  nationality.  That  is  done  by  the 
combination  of  nationalities,  and  he  who 
seeks  to  propagate  the  contrary  doctrine, 
and  thus  to  dissever  a  nation,  is  not 
[pointing,  amid  cheers  and  laughter,  to 
Mr.  Bright]  a  statesman.'' 

Parliament  has  assented  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  suspended  it  is  in  Ireland 
for  six  months.  It  remains  for 
the  Government  to  make  the  best 
use  that  it  can  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  the  Legislature  has 
intrusted  to  it  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  Ministers  have  not  shown 
themselves  at  the  outset  quite  so 
judicious  as  they  might  have  been. 
The    arrests    made    in    Dublin    on 


any  possibility  participate?  And 
have  we  not  the  Jamaica  question 
yet  to  answer,  and  the  state  of  Gey- 
Ion  and  of  Australia  to  consider, 
and  the  not  improbable  contin- 
gency before  us  of  a  strong  remon- 
strance from  the  Goyemment  of 
the  United  States  against  the  arrest, 
and  especially  the  illegal  arrest,  of 
colonels,  captains,  and  generals, 
still  or  recently  in  its  service  ?  With 
all  this  work  in  hand,  would  it 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
even  Lord  Russell  should  hazard  so 
bold  a  stroke  as  the  introduction 
into  Parliament  within  a  montli  of 
hfs  promised  Reform  Bill  ?  If  the 
choice  lay  with  Ministers,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  such  would  be  their  po- 
licy ;  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
such  are  not  their  intentions.  They 
all  know  (except,  perhaps,  Lord  Ros- 


Saturday  the  17th  ultimo,  as  they  *  sell)  that  their  chances  of  carrying 
occurred  before  tlie  Act  was  sus-  a*  measure,  prepared  upon  the  m^ 
pended,  are  all,  we  suspect,  illegal;    del  supplied  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 


and  if  not  covered  by  a  separate 
act  of  indemnity,  may  bring  those 
under  whose    authority  they    took 


Baines,  are  slender  indeed ;  and  we 
have  never  heard  that  they  hare  so 
much  as  considered,  fi&r  less  resolv- 


place  mto  trouble.     But  more  than  ed  upon  adopting,  any  other.    But 

this  remams  to  be    inquired    into,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  the 

There  are  mmds  so  sceptical  as  to  dis-  Liberals  distrust  them.    They  say, 

trust  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and  and    say  truly,   that    for  tlie  rcti- 

to  attribute  the  vigorous  Irish  policy  cence  which  Lord  Russell  now  ai^ 

of  Mmisters  to  a  cause  quite  apart  fects  there  can  be  no  just  reason, 

from     Fenianism    and    its    threats.  In  1831  Lord  Grey  exhibited  great 


The    Reform    Bill  will    choke    the 
Ministers  if  they  bring  it  on  within 

the  period  promised  by  Lord  Rus- _ 

sell.     If  they  can  but  stave  it  off  the  House  of  Commons.     But  why 
for  a  few  months,   or,  better  still,    Lord  Russell  should  affect  secrecy 


wisdom  in  keeping  a  veil  over  his 
intended  scheme  till  he  should 
be  able  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of 


tide  over  the  session  without  it, 
the  chapter  of  accidents  may  turn 
up,  after  all,  in  their  favour.  Now,, 
what  so  favourable  for  such  a 
purpose  as  the  diverting  of  public 
attention  into  a  different  channel; 
and  what  channel  so  well  calculated 
to  sweep  it  beyond  the  considera- 
tion of  franchise,  and  redistribution 
of  seats,  and  so  forth,  as  the  threat 
of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland !  Besides, 
would  any  Minister  in  his  senses, 
with  the  constitution  suspended  in 
an  important  section  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  ever  think  of  proposing 
a  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform 
in  which  that  section  could  not  by 


when  secrecy  can  do  him  no  good 
— ^why,  on  the  contrary,  he  shoold 
not  speak  9ut  to  the  deputations 
from  Birmingham  and  Lambeth 
which  wait  upon  him — ^is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  doubt  whether  even 
he  can  answer.  At  all  events, 
the  result  of  such  unnecessary 
caution  is  to  deepen  the  distrust 
which,  for  other  reasons,  prevails 
among  his  supporters.  Take  the 
following  manifesto  on  the  subject 
by  the  'Times,'  and  judge  of  the 
temper  which  is  needed  to  call  it 
forth  from  a  journal  so  long  and 
deepbr  pledge^  to  Liberal  measures  : 
^*  If  Lord  Rusaeli  is  quite  nue  aboui 
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his  measure,  and  if  he  has  ascertained 
by  the  usual  process  of  inquiry  that  he 
IS  sure  of  a  good  majority,  there  is  au 
end  of  all  argument,  and  he  was  perfect- 
ly right  not  to  go  into  the  question  on 
the  opening  night.    We  only  think  that 
in  this  case  GoTemment  might  have  been 
ready  with  their  Bill,  which  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  exact  accuracy  of  statistical 
returns.     But  if  there  be  still  a  shade  of 
doubt  as  to  the  measure  to  be  proposed, 
and  if  the  horoscope  of  the  session  has 
not  yet  been  cast,  we  think  Lord  Rus- 
sell might  have  descended  into  the  arena 
with  Lord  Grey,  and  said  something  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  de- 
rive their  ideas  of  Parliamentary  reform 
from  the  last  great  occasion.    Lord  Grey 
states  Tery  fairly  and  very  clearly  the 
necessity  for  a  complete  and  final  settle- 
ment, to  last  for  a  generation.    It  was 
for  the  sake  of  a  settlement,  and  upon 
that  solemn  undertaking,  that  a  large 
section  of  Parliament  agreed  to  a  meas- 
ure "which  they  believed  to  be  very  in- 
jurious, and  certainly  an  entire  abdication 
of  power  for  many  years  to  come.    They 
thought  it  not  too  great  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  rest  and  contentment,  for  the 
reconciliation  of  estranged  classes,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life,  and  of  Parliament  to 
ordinary  law-making.    Though  the  Re- 
form Act  did  indeed,  as  Lord  Grey  says, 
take  away  the  breath  of  some  promoters 
as  well  as  many  supporters,  its  complete- 
ness was  its  life  and  success.    It  evident- 
ly, from  the  first,  left  nothing  more  to  be 
done,  except  a  few  matters  of  detail.    It 
was  called  a  revolution  by  its  foes,  a  new 
Ck>n8titution  by  many  of  its  friends.    So 
entire  was  it,  that  a  dozen  separate  inter- 
ests which  had  held  their  respective  sec- 
tions of  the  House  good  for  scores  of 
years,  proclaimed  that  henceforth  they 
would  have  no  voice  in  Parliament — they 
were  ousted,  dethroned,  and  marked  out 
for   every  possible  injury.     Every  bor- 
ough, every  franchise,  every  boundary, 
every  grouping,  was  battled  over  as  if  it 
was  to  last  at  least  the  life  of  the  debat- 
ers.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  done  in  the  reform  of  institutions,  but 
reform  of  Parliament  was  to  be  now  done 
onoe  for  all.  But,  says  Lord  Russell,  Mr. 
Hume  expected  more;  and  Hr.  Bright 
may  be  mistaken,  as  Mr.  Hume  was.    If 
there  is  anything  in  the  parallel — ^which 
there  certainly  is  not — ^then  it  appears 
Lord  Rnssell  does  indeed  expect  that  a 
large  reduction  of  the  town  and  county 


franchise  will  not  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  more,  and  that  it  will  be  as 
complete  and  long-lived  a  finality  as  the 
last  Reform  Act  1^  proved  to  be.  That 
is  the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn 
from  his  protest  aeainst  the  theory  of 
the  *  stepping-stone.'  We  must  conclude 
that  the  question  which  has  engaged  his 
mind  now  for  many  months  is  not  whe- 
ther Reform  should  proceed  by  instal- 
ments, but  whether  it  would  be  wise, 
right,  and  possible  to  do  a  little  in  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  distribution  of 
seats  must  be  let  alone — that  the  fran- 
chise is  all  that  can  be  improved,  and 
that  this  improvement  will  not  be  a  step- 
ping-stone to  a  redistribution  of  seats, 
or  any  other  important  Parliamentary 
changes.  That  conclusion  may,  of  course, 
be  sound,  but  it  must  rest  upon  consider- 
ations not  yet  within  our  knowledge. 
Nor  13  it  sufficient  that  further  changes 
may  be  postponed  beyond  Lord  RusseTps 
day,  and  beyond  the  day  of  many  a 
yoXmger  man.  The  continued  agitation 
of  the  sulyject  is  as  great  an  evil  as  a  too 
rapid  succession  of  changes.  Even  if  the 
threatened  seats  do  hold  out  for  ten  or 
twenty  more  years,  they  will  hold  out 
against  a  constant  siege.  That  is  a  state 
0%  things  injurious  to  legislation,  for  the 
special  interest  will  always  be  found  in- 
consistent with  the  national.  Indeed,  we 
hardly  think  Lord  Grey  has  overstated 
the  efiect  of  impending  reform  on  the 
legislation  of  the  last  seven  years.  Lat- 
terly there  has  been  a  sort  of  armistice 
of  faction — or  an  interregnum,  as  many 
have  called  it — and  a  little  work  has  been 
done.  But  an  Administration  pledged 
to  reform,  and  only  enabled  to  put  it 
oflF  from  year  to  year,  has  thereby  lost 
some  of  the  efficiency  proper  to  a  more 
fixed  and  resolute  position." 

With  this  long  extract  from  a 
paper  which,  if  it  do  nothing  else, 
reflects  with  great  accuracy  the 
feelings  of  the  party  which  it  sup- 
ports, we  may  bring  our  essay  to  a 
close.  We  have  not,  it  will  be  seen, 
entered  into  any  controversy  with 
the  GoYcmmentl  or  the  friends  of 
the  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
their  general  policy— we  do  not 
pretend  to  know  what  the  Minister- 
ial policy  is  to  be— but  we  have 
shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
little  confidence   is  reposed  in  the 
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statesmen  who  make  up  the  present 
Administration,  and  have  accounted, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  sufficient 
accurat^  for  the  circumstance.  Go 
where  you  will,  converse  with  whom 
you  may,  the  same  sentiment  greets 
you — ^here  with  exultation,  there 
with  regret^  "  They  are  so  feeble." 
'^They  are  so  entirely  without  a 
controlling  hand  to  guide  them." 
**They  are  evidently  so  much  at  a 
loss  what  line  to  take,  and  how  to 
take  it"  The  Whigs  are  falling  off 
firom  them;  the  Peelites  are  used 
up ;  Mr.  Gardwell  and  the  Attorney- 
General  are  all  that  remain  of  that 
clever  and  conceited  band,  of  whom 
the  late  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  used 
to  say  ^*  that  they  were  always  put- 
ting themselves  up  to  auction,  and 
always  buying  themselves  in  again." 
And,  in  the  room  of  these  respecta- 
bilities. Ministers  are  allying  with 
themselves  young  RadicaJs,  whom 
few  persons  know  and  fewer  still 
are  disposed  to  trust.  As  for  Lord 
Russell,  his  influence  is  at  an  end. 
He  has  become  a  sort  of  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  upon  the  partjr  which 
he  once  pr  tended  to  lead  Aild 
even  as  regards  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self whether  it  be  that  he  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  chief^  or  that,  in 
striving  to  become  courteous,  he 
&lls  into  feebleness,  nothing  can 
be  much  less  dignified  or  encour- 
aging than  the  attitude  which  he 
assumes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  absolutely  fawns  upon 
Mr.  Bright.  He  quits  his  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  Ministerial 
bench,  and  sits  down  beside  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  below  the 
gangway,  to  consult  or  conciliate  him 
before  he  rises  to  speak ;  ad^  when  he 
does  speak,  the  compliments  which 
are  showered  upon  the  great  tribune, 
disgust  his  own  side  of  the  House 
quite  as  much  as  they  offend  the 
good  taste  of  the  o&er.  It  is 
only  when  he  has  to  answer  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  he  did  on  the  occasion 
of    the   Irish    debate,    that    some- 


thing of  the  old  fire,  without  much 
of  the  old  consciousness  of  success, 
shows  itself  He  must  be  in  a  W 
way  when  of  his  dosing  address  on 
the  memorable  17th  v\t  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  was  made  by  one 
of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  :— 
'*  Mr.  Gladstone  wound  vp  the  debate 
in  a  speech  of  rather  inconvenient  length, 
full  of  his  characteristic  merits  and  de- 
fects, interspening  sentences  adorned  by 
great  felicity  of  thooght  and  expreoion 
with  much  that  was  commonplace  and 
obscure.  He  urged  that  nothing  was  good 
out  of  its  time,  and  that  the  buoneeB  of 
the  day  was  to  take  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  conspiracy  rather  than  to 
consider  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  Bot 
havine  hiid  down  this  sound  position,  be 
travelled  back  to  the  RebelUon  of  '98, 
and  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  more  unneoeasary  as  it  wai 
quite  erident  that  there  would  be  no 
effective  opposition  to  the  motion,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  had  been  some  time 
waiting  for  the  Bill" 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  Govern- 
ment so  feeble,  so  entirely  dis- 
trusted by  its  own  friends,  cannot 
long  go  on.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  not  leave  behind  it,  when  it 
relinquishes  office,  such  a  legacy  of 
troubles  as  must  render  good  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  constitution  as  it 
now  is,  impossible  in  this  country. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  went 
to  press,  indications  more  and  more 
marked  of  the  utter  imbecility  of 
her  Majesty^s  Ministers  crowd  upon 
us.  The  'Times'  exultingly  tells 
us  that  Lord  Russell^s  Reform  Bill 
has  bera  recast.  The  'Telegraph,' 
understood  to  be  &voured  by  the 
Cabinet,  treats  the  announcement 
with  disdain.  Lord  Russell  meets 
a  deputation  from  Glasgow,  and 
fences  with  them  pleasanUy;  while 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  frankly  dedares  that 
members  may  ask  what  questions 
they  please,  but  theywill  get  no 
answer  out  of  him.  \¥hat  the  end 
vrill  be  of  all  this,  it  needs  no  great 
amount  of  sagacity  to  foretell. 
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The  old  Judge  was  very  sad  after 
Lucy's  departure  from  the  Priory. 
While  she  lived  there  they  had  not 
seen  much  of  each  other,  it  is  true. 
They  met  at  meal  times,  and  now 
and  then  Sir  William  would  send  up 
tho  housekeeper  to  announce  a  visit 
from  him;  but  there  is  a  sense  of 
companionship  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  under  the  same  Iroof  with 
you  dwells  one  upon  whose  affection 
you  can  draw — whose  sympathy  will 
be  with  you  in  your  hour  of  need ; 
and  this  the  old  man  now  felt  to  be 
wanting ;  and  he  wandered  restless- 
ly about  the  house  and  the  garden, 
tenacious  to  see  that  nothing;  she 
liked  or  loved  was  threatened  with 
any  change,  and  repeating  to  all  that 
she  niust  find  everything  as  she  left 
it  when  she  came  back  again. 

Sewell  had  been  recalled  to  the 
country  by  the  illness  of  his  child, 
and  they  were  not  expected  at  the 
Priory  for  at  least  a  week  or  two 
longer.  Haire  had  gone  on  circuit, 
and  even  Beattie  the  Judge  only 
hurriedly  and  at  long  intervals. 

VOXi.  xax. — VO,   DCVL 


With  Lady  Lendrick  he  had  just, 
had  a  most  angry  correspondence, 
ending  in  one  of  those  estrange- 
ments which,  had  they  been  nations 
instead  of  individuals,  would  have 
been  marked  by  the  recall  of  their 
several  envoys,  but  which  they  were, 
satisfied  to  signalise  by  an  order  at 
the  Priory  gate- lodge  not  to  admit 
her  ladyship^s  carriage,  and  an  equal- 
Iv  determined  command  at  Merrion 
Square  for  the  porter  to  take  in  no 
letters  that  came  from  the  Chief 
Baron. 

Lest  the  world  should  connect 
this  breach  with  any  interest  in  my 
story,  I  may  as  well  declare  at  once 
tho  incident  had  no  possible  bear- 
ing upon  it  It  was  a  little  episode 
entirely  self<;ontained,  and  consist- 
ed in  Lady  Lendrick  having  taken 
advantage  of  Sir  William's  illness 
and  confinement  to  house  to  send 

for  and  use  his  carriage-horses a 

liberty  which  he  resent^  by  avmost 
furious  letter,  to  which  the  rejoin^ 
der  begat  another  infinitely  more 
sarcastic — the  correspondence  end- 
Si 


I— ^7w*  x: 


{Apra. 


t  me  owvi^^  =-    — 


lordship 
them. 
Let 
was  sincerely  sonV^*%nen  ti?*-^ 
dent  was  concluded.  So  long  as 
contest  lasted,  while  he  was  pen 
ning  his  epistle  or  waiting  for  the 
reply,  his  excitement  rallied  and 
sustained  him.  He  used  to  sit  after 
the  despatch  of  one  of  his  cutting 
letters  calculating  with  himself  the 
terror  and  consternation  it  pro- 
duced, just  as  the  captain  of  a  fri- 
gate might  have  waited  with  eager 
expectancy  that  the  smoke  might 
drift  away  and  show  him  the  shat- 
tered spars  or  the  yawning  bul- 
warks of  his  enemy.  But  when  his 
last  missive  was  returned  unopened, 
and  the  messenger  reported  that  the 
doctor's  carriage  was  at  her  lady- 
ship's door  as  he  came  away,  the 
Judge  collapsed  at  once,  and  all  the 
dreariness  of  his  deserted  condition 
dosed  in  upon  him. 

Till  Sewell  returned  to  town. 
Sir  William  resolved  not  to  proceed 
farther  with  respect  to  the  registrar- 
ship.  His  plan,  long  determined  up- 
on, was  to  induct  him  into  the  office, 
administer  the  oaths,  and  leave 
him  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties. 
The  scandal  of  displacing  an  official 
would,  he  deemed,  be  too  great  a 
hazard  for  any  Government  to  risk. 
At  all  events,  if  such  a  conflict 
oame,  it  would  be  a  great  battle, 
and  with  the  nation  for  specta- 
tors. 

"  The  country  shall  ring  with  it," 
was  the  phrase  he  kept  repeating 
over  and  over  as  he  strolled  through 
his  neglected  garden  or  his  leafy 
shrubberies;  but  as  he  plodded 
along,  alone  and  in  silence,  the 
dreary  conviction  would  sometimes 
shoot  across  his  mind  that  he  had 
run  his  race,  and  that  the  world 
had  wellnigh  forgotten  him.  ^*In 
a  few  days  more,"  sighed  he  out, 
Mt  will   be  over,  and  I  shall  be 


■  «-  -sr^uzti  m  ^  ^t  of  them.'* 
"=  "*^  — ^-  'ir  a  mmtat  k  would  rally 
'•— ^^  .::=  n  -^aj  a*  r&noos  names  with 
-'  *  '•-:l  i  3B  aaziiej  eompaniooshtp^ 
vhat  dis- 
Ihe  celebrities 

^::="  X  v»  icaage  how  bright  the 
- . '  j^  It  zafejRt  wenld  shine  out 
»  ::«  T-OE  Yas  hst  sinking. in  the 
-5  meaorj  would  revive 
.^^^  in  the  House, 

violen^^^akereation    at    the 

-    -,    _,^.,ir^  eloquence 

of  \  passion  would  retdr  to  him, 
stirring  his  heart  and  warming  his 
blood,  till  he  half-forgot  his  years, 
and  stood  forth,  with  head  erect 
and  swelling  chest,  strong  with  a 
sen^e  of  power  and  a  whole  soul- 
ful of  ambition. 

"  Beattie  would  not  let  me  take 
my  Circuit,"  would  he  say.  "I 
wish  he  saw  me  to-day.  Decaying 
powers  I  I  would  tell  them  that 
the  Coliseum  is  grander  in  its 
ruin  than  all  the  stuccoed  plaster- 
ing in  its  trim  propriety.  Had  he 
suffered  me  to  go,  the  grand  juxy 
would  have  heard  a  charge  such  as 
men's  ears  have  not  listened  to 
since  Avonmorel  Avonmorel  what 
am  I  saying? — ^Yelverton  had  not 
half  my  law,  nor  a  tenth  part  of 
my  eloquence." 

In  his  self-exaltation  he  b^n 
to  investigate  whether  he  was 
greater  as  an  advocate  or  as  prose- 
cutor. How  difficult  to  decide! 
After  all,  it  was  in  the  balance  of 
the  powers  thus  displayed  that  he 
was  great  as  a  judge.  He  recalled 
the  opinions  of  the  press  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  bench,  and  tri- 
umphantly asked  aloud,  had  he 
not  justified  every  hope  and  con- 
tradicted every  fear  that  was  enter- 
tained of  him  ?  ^  Has  my  learning 
made  me  intolerant  or  my  brilliancy 
led  me  into  impatience?  Has  the 
sense  of  superiority  that  I  possess 
rendered  me  less  conciliatory?  Bt& 
my  "  impetuous  genius  " — how  foad 
they  were  of  that  phrase !— carried 
me  away  into  boundless  indiscre- 
tions ?  and  have  I,  as  obe  critic  said. 
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so  concentrated  the  attention  of 
the  jury,  on  myself  that  the  evi- 
dence went  for  nothing  and  the 
charge  was  everything?'* 

It  was  strange  how  these  hursts 
of  inordinate  vanity  and  self- 
esteem  appeared  to  rally  and  in- 
vigorate the  old  man — redressing, 
as  it  were,  the  balance  of  the 
world's  injustice— such  he  felt  it — 
towards  him.  They  were  like  a 
miser's  hoard,  to  be  counted  and 
recounted  in  secret  with  that  abid- 
ing assurance  that  he  had  wealth 
and  riches,  however  others  might 
deem  him  poor. 

It  was  out  of  those  promptings 
of  self-love  that  he  drew  the  ener- 
getic powers  that  sustained  htm, 
broken  and  failing  and  old  as  he 
was. 

Carried  on  by  his  excited  thoughts, 
he  strayed  away  to  a  little  mound, 
on  which,  under  a  large  weeping 
ash,  a  small  bench  was  placed,  from 
which  a  wide  view  extended  over 
the  surrounding  country.  There 
was  a  tradition  of  a '  summer-house 
on  the  spot  in  Curran's  day,  and  it 
was  referred  to  more  than  once  in 
the  diaries  and  letters  of  his  friends, 
and  the  old  Chief  loved  the  place, 
as  sacred  to  great  memories. 

He  had  just  toiled  up  the  ascent, 
and  gained  the  top,  when  a  servant 
came  to  present  him  with  a  card 
and  a  letter,  saying  that  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  them  was  then  at 
the  house.  The  card  bore  the  name 
—  **  Captain  Trafford,  — th  Regi- 
ment" The  letter  was  of  a  few 
lines,  and  ran  thus: — 

"My  dbab  Sir  WaLiAM,— I  had 
promised  my  friend  and  late  patient 
Captain  Trafford  to  take  him  over 
to  the  Priory  this  morning  and  pre- 
sent him  to  you.  A  sudden  call  has, 
however,  frustrated  the  arrangement ; 
and  as  bis  time  is  very  brie^  I  have 
given  him  thb  as  a  credential  to  your 
acquaintance,  and  I  hope  you  will 
permit  bita  to  stroll  through  the 
garden  and  the  shrubberies,  which 
he  will  accept  as  a  great  favour.  I 
especially  beg  that  you  will  lay  no 


burthen  on  your  own  strength  to 
become  his  entertainer:  he  will  be 
amply  gratified  by  a  sight  of  your 
belongings,  of  which  he  desires  to 
carry  the  memory  beyond  seas.— 
Believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 
,  "J.  Beattib." 

"If  the  gentleman  who  brought 
this  will  do  me  the  favour  to  come 
up  here,  say  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
him." 

As  the  servant  went  on  his  mes- 
sage the  old  man  lay  back  on  his 
seat,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  muttered 
some  few  dropping  words,  imply- 
ing his  satisfaction  at  this  act  of 
reverential  homage.  "A  young 
soldier  too;  it  speaks  well  for  the 
service  when  the  men  of  action 
revere  the  men  of  thought  I  am 
glad  it  is  a  good  day  with  me ;  he 
shall  carry  away  other  memories 
than  of  woods  and  streams.  Ah  t 
here  he  comes." 

Slowly,  and  somewhat  feebly, 
Trafford  ascended  the  hill,  and  with 
a  most  respectful  greeting  approach- 
ed the  Judge. 

**I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
in  coming  here,  sir,"  said  the  chie^ 
"and  when  we  have  rested  a  little 
I  will  be  your  Cicerone  back  to  the 
house."  The  conversation-  flowed 
on  pleasantly  between  them.  Sir 
William  asking  where  Trafford  had 
served,  and  what  length  of  time  he 
had  been  in  Ireland — his  inquiries 
evidently  indicating  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  him  before,  or  if  he 
had,  had  forgotten  him. 

"And  now  you  are  going  to 
Malta?'' 

"Yes,  my  lord;  we  sail  on  the 
12th." 

"Well,  sir,  Yaletta  has  no  view 
to  rival  that  See  what  a  noble 
sweep  the  bay  takes  here,  and 
mark  how  well  the  bold  headlands 
define  the  limits  1  Look  at  that 
stretch  of  yellow  beach,  like  a  golden 
fillet  round  the  sea ;  and  then  mark 
the  rich  woods  waving  in  leafy 
luxuriance  to  the  shore !  Those 
massive  shadows  are  to  landscape 
what  times  of  ailent  thought  are  to 
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our  moral  natures.     Do   you   like 
your  service,  sir?" 

^'Tes,  my  lord,  there  is  much  in 
'  it  that  I  like.     I  would  like  it  all 
if  it  were  in  'activity.'  " 

*'I  have  much  of  the  soldier  in 
myself  and  the  qualities  by  which 
I  have  gained  any  distinction  I 
have  won  are  such  as  make  generals 
—quick  decision,  rapid  intelligence, 
prompt  action." 

Trafford  bowed  to  this  pretenti- 
ous summary,  but  did  not  speak. 

The  old  Judge  went  on  to  de- 
scribe what  he  called  the  military 
mind,  reviewing  in  turn  the  gene- 
rals of  note  from  Hannibal  down 
to  Marlborough.  "  What  have  they 
left  us  by  way  of  legacy,  sir  ?  The 
game,  lost  or  won,  teaches  us  as 
much  1  Is  not  a  letter  of  Cicero,  is 
not  an  ode  of  Horace,  worth  it  all  ? 
And  as  for  battle-fields,  it  is  the 
painter,  not  the  warrior,  has  made 
them  celebrated.  Wouvermans  has 
done  more  for  war  than  Turenne  I'* 

"But,  my  lord,  there  must  be  a 
large  number  of  men  like  myself 
who  make  very  tolerable  soldiers, 
but  who  would  turn  out  sorry  poets 
or  poor  advocates.'* 

**Give  me  your  arm  now,  and  I 
will  take  you  round  by  the  fish- 
pond, and  show  you  where  the. 
*  Monks  of  the  Screw'  held  their 
first  meeting.  You  have  heard  of 
that  convivial  club  ?"  Trafford 
bowed;  and  the  Judge  went  on  to 
tell  of  the  strange  doings  of  those 
grave  and  thoughtful  men,  who 
deemed  no  absurdity  too  great  in 
their  hours  of  distraction  and  levi- 
ty. When  they  reached  the  house 
the  old  man  was  so  fatigued  that 
he  had  to  sit  down  in  the  porch  to 
rest  "You  have  seen  all,  sir;  all 
I  have  of  memorable.  You  say 
you'd  like  to  see  the  garden,  but 
there  is  not  a  memory  connected 
with  it  See  it,  however,  by  all 
means ;  saunter  about  till  I  have 
rallied  a  little,  and  then  join  me  at 
my  early  dinner.  I'll  send  to  tell 
you  when  it  is  ready.  I  am  sorry 
it  will  be  such  a  lonely  meal;  but 
Bhe  who  could   have  thrown  sun- 


shine over  it  is  gone— gone  I"  And 
he  held  his  hands  over  his  face, 
and  said  no  more.  Trafibrd  moTed 
silently  away,  and  went  in  search 
of  the  garden.  He  soon  found  the 
little  wicket,  and  ere  many  minutes 
was  deep  in  the  leafy  solitude  of 
the  neglected  spot  At  last  he  came 
upon  the  small  gate  in  the  laard 
hedge,  passing  through  which  be 
entered  the  little  Bower -garden. 
Yes,  yes ;  there  was  no  doubting  it 
This  was  hers !  Here  were  the 
flowers  she  tended;  here  the  heavy 
bells  from  which  she  emptied  the 
rain-drops ;  here  the  tendrils  her 
own  hands  had  trained  I  Oh,  force 
of  love,  that  makes  the  very  ground 
holy,  and  gives  to  every  leaf  and 
bud  an  abiding  value  I  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  sward  and  kissed 
it  There  was  a  little  seat  under  a 
large  ilex — how  often  had  she  sat 
there  thinking! — could  it  be  think- 
ing over  the  days  beside  the  Shan- 
non— that  delicious  night  they  came 
bjick  from  Holy  Island,  the  happi- 
est of  all  his  life  ?  Oh,  if  he  coold 
but  believe  that  she  loved  him!  if 
he  could  only  know  that  she  did 
not  think  of  him  with  anger  and 
resentment ! — for  she  might ;  who 
could  tell  what  might  have  been 
said  of  his  life  at  the  Sewells'  ?  He 
had  made  a  confidant  of  one  who 
assumed  to  misunderstand  him, 
and  who  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
confession  of  her  own  misery,  and 
declared  she  loved  him ;  and  this 
while  he  lay  in  a  burning  fever,  his 
head  racked  with  pain,  and  his 
mind  on  the  verge  of  wandering. 
Was  there  ever  a  harder  fate  than 
his?  That  he  had  forfdted  the 
affection  of  his  family,  that  he  bad 
wrecked  his  worldly  fortunes,  seem- 
ed little  in  his  eyes  to  the  danger 
of  being  thought  ill  of  by  her  he 
loved. 

His  lather's  last  letter  to  him 
had  been  a  command  to  leav6  the 
army  and  return  home,  to  live  there 
as  became  the  expectant  head  of  the 
hous^  "I  will  have  your  word  of 
honour  to  abandon  this  ignoble  pas- 
8ion">~so  be  called  his  love;  ^*and, 
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in  addition,  your  solemn  pledge 
nerer  to  marry 'an  Irishwoman." 
These  words  were,  he  well  knew, 
supplied  by  his  mother.  It  had 
been  the  incessant  burthen  of  her 
harangues  to  him  during  the  tedi- 
ous days  of  his  recovery,  and  even 
when,  on  the  morning  of  this  very 
day,  she  had  been  suddenly  recalled 
to  England  by  a  severe  attack  of 
illness  of  her  husband,  her  last  act 
before  departure  was  to  write  a 
brief  note  to  Lionel,  declaring  that 
if  he  should  not  follow  her  within  a 
week,  she  would  no  longer  conceive 
herself  bound  to  maintain  his  inte- 
rests against  those  of  his  more  obe- 
dient and  more  aCFectionate  brother. 

"Won't  that  help  my  recovery. 
Doctor  ? "  said  he,  showing  the  kind' 
and  generous  epistle  to  Beattie. 
"Are  not  these  the  sort  of  tonic 
stimulants  your  heart  envies?" 

Beattie  shook  his  head  in  silence, 
and,  after  a  long  pause,  said,  "  Well, 
what  was  your  reply  to  this  ?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?  Don't  you 
know  it ;  or  don't  you  know  me  f  " 

"Perhaps  I  guess." 

"No,  but  you're  certain  of  it. 
Doctor.  The  regiment  is  ordered 
to  Malta,  and  sails  on  the  12th.  I 
go  with  them  I  Holt  is  a  grand  old 
place,  and  the  estate  is  a  fine  one ; 
I  wish  George  every  luck  with  both. 
Will  you  do  me  a  favour — a  great 
favour?" 

"If  in  my  power,  you  may  bo 
certain  I  will.     What  is  it?"      - 

"Take  me  over  to  the  Priory; 
I  want  to  see  it.  You  can  find 
some  pretext  to  present  me  to  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  obtain  his  leave 
to  wander  through  the  grounds." 

"  I  perceive — ^I  apprehend,"  said 
Beattie,  slyly.  "There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this.  The  old  Judge 
cherishes  the  belief  that  the  spot 
is  little  short  of  sacred ;  he  only 
wonders  why  men  do  not  come  as 
pilgrims  to  visit  it.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  Addison  having  lived 
there,  while  Secretary  in  Ireland; 
Curran  certainly  did ;  and  a 
greater  than  either  now  illustrates 
the  locality." 


It  was  thus  that  Trafford  came 
to  be  there;  with  what  veneration 
for  the  haunts  of  genius  let  the 
reader  picture  to  himself  I 

"  His  lordship  is  awaiting  din- 
ner, sir,"  said  a  servant,  abruptly, 
as  he  sat  there — thinking,  think- 
ing— and  he  arose  and  followed  the 
man  to  the  house. 

The  Chief  Baron  had  spent  the 
interval  since  they  parted  in  pre- 
paring for  the  evening's  display. 
To  have  for  his  guest  a  youth  so 
imbued  with  reverence  for  Irish 
genius  and  ability,  was  no  common 
event.  Young  Englishmen,  and 
soldiers,  too,  were  not  usually  of 
this  stuff;  and  the  occasion  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  was 
not  to  be  lost 

\When  he  entered  the  dinner- 
room,  Trafford  was  struck  by  see- 
ing that  the  table  was  laid  for 
tlwee,  though  they  were  but  two; 
and  that  on  the  napkin  opposite 
to  where  he  sat  a  small  bouquet 
of  fresh  flowers  was  placed.  . 

"My  granddaughter's  place,  sir," 
said  the  old  Jud^e,  as  he  caught 
his  eye.  "It  is  reserved  for  her 
return.     May  it  be  soon !  " 

How  gentle  the  old  man's  voice 
sounded  as  he  said  this,  and  how 
kindly  his  eyes  beamed  I  Trafford 
thought  there  was  something  ac- 
tuallv  attractive  in  his  features,  and 
wondered  he  had  not  remarked  it 
before. 

Perhaps  on  that  day,  when  the 
old  Judge  well  knew  how  agreeable 
he  was,  what  stores  of  wit  and 
pleasantry  he  was  pouring  forth, 
his  convictions  assured  him  that 
his  guest  was  charmed.  It  was  a 
very  pardonable  delusion — he  talk- 
ed with  great  brilliancy  and  vigour. 
He  possessed  the  gift — ^which  would 
really  seem  to  be  the  especial  gift 
— of  Irishmen  of  that  day,  to  be  a 
perfect  relater.  To  a  story  he  im- 
parted that  slight  dash  of  dramatic 
situation  and  dialogue  that  made 
it  life-like;  and  yet  never  retarded 
the  interest  nor  prolonged  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Acute  as  was  his  wit,  his 
taste  was  fully  as  conspicuous,  never 
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betraying  him  for  an  instant,  so 
long  as  his  personal  vanity  could 
be  kept  out  of  yiew. 

Trafford^s  eager  and  animated 
attention  showed  with  what  plea- 
sure he  listened ;  and  the  Chief, 
like  all  men  who  love  to  talk,  and 
know  they  talk  well,  talked  all  the 
better  for  the  success  vouchsafed 
to  him.  lie  even  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  triumph  in  which  he  felt 
that  his  guest  was  no  common 
man,  and  wondered  if  England 
really  turned  out  many  young  fel- 
lows of  this  stamp — so  well  read, 
fio  just,  so  sensible,  so  keenly  alive 
to  nice  distinction,  and  so  unerring 
in  matters  of  taste? 

"  You  were  schooled  at  Rugby, 
sir,  you  told  me;  and  Rugby  has 
reason  to  be  proud  if  she  can  turn 
out  such  young  men.  I  am  only 
sorry  Oxford  should  not  have  put 
the  fine  edge  on  so  keen  an  intel- 
lect." 

Trafford  blushed  at  a  compli- 
ment he  felt  to  be  so  unmerited, 
but  the  old  man  saw  nothing  of 
his  confusion — ^ho  was  once  again 
amongst  the  great  scenes  and  actors 
of  his  early  memories. 


^^I  hope  you  will  spare  me  an- 
other day  before  you  leave  Ireland. 
Do  you  think  you  could  give  me 
Saturday?"  said  the  Ghief^  as  his 
guest  arose  to  take  leave. 

*^I  am  afraid  not,  my  lord;  we 
shall  be  on  the  march  by  thai 
day." 

^^  Old  men  have  no  chum  to  use 
the  future  tense,  or  I  should  ask 
you  to  come  and  see  me  when  you 
come  back  again." 

"  Indeed  will  I.  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough  for  having  ask- 
ed me." 

"  Why  are  there  not  more  young 
men  of  that  stamp  ? "  said  the  old 
Judge,  as  he  looked  after  him  as 
he  went.  "  Why  are  they  not 
more  generally  cultivated  and  en- 
dowed as  he  is?  It  is  long  since 
I  have  found  one  more  congenial 
to  me  in  every  way.  I  must  tell 
Beattie  I  like  his  friend.  I  regret 
not  to  see  more  of  him." 

It  was  in  this  strain  Sir  William 
ruminated  and  reflected ;  pretty 
much  like  many  of  us,  who  never 
think  our  critics  so  just  or  so  ap- 
preciative as  when  they  applaud 
ourselves. 


CHAPTER   XLII. — NECESSniKS   OF   STATE. 


It  is,  as  regards  views  of  life  and 
the  world,  a  somewhat  narrowing 
process  to  live  amongst  sympathis- 
ers, and  it  may  be  assumed  as  an 
axiom,  that  no  people  so  much  min- 
ister to  a  man^s  littleness  as  those 
who  pity  him. 

Now,  when  Lady  Lendrick  sepa- 
rated from  Sir  William,  she  carried 
away  with  her  a  large  following  of 
sympathisers.  The  Chief  Baron 
was  well  known ;  his  haughtv  over- 
bearing temper  at  the  bar,  nis  as- 
suming attitude  in  public  life,  his 
turn  ibr  sarcasm  and  epigram,  had 
all  contributed  to  raise  up  for  him 
a  crowd  of  enemies  ;  and  these,  if 
not  individually  well-disposed  to 
Lady  Lendrick,  could  at  least  look 
compassionately  on  one  whose  con- 
iugai  fate  h&d  been  so  unfortunate. 


All  her  shortcomings  were  lost 
sight  of  in  presence  of  Jiis  enormi- 
ties, for  the  Chief  Barents  temper 
was  an  Aaron^s  rod  of  irascibility, 
which  devoured  every  other;  and 
when  the  verdict  was  once  passed, 
that  ''no  woman  could  live  with 
him,"  very  few  women  offered  a 
word  in  his  defence. 

It  is  just  possible,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  weight  in  the  op- 
posite scale,  Lady  Lendrick  hers^ 
would  not  have  stood  so  high.  Sir 
William's  faults,  however,  were  ac- 
counted to  her  for  righteousness, 
and  she  traded  on  a  very  pretty 
capital  in  consequence.  Surround- 
ed by  a  large  circle  of  female  friends, 
she  lived  in  a  round  of  those  chari- 
table dissipations  by  which  some 
people  amuse  themselves ;  and  just 
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as  dull  children  learn  their  English 
history  through  a  game,  and  ac- 
quire their  geography  through  a 
puzzle,  these  grown-up  children 
take  in  their  Christianity  by  means 
of  deaf  and  dumb  bazaars,  balls 
for  blind  institutions,  and  private 
theatricals  for  an  orphan  asylum. 
This  Devotion  made  easy  to  the 
Lightest  Disposition,  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  bad  theory — at  least  it  does  not 
come  amiss  to  an  ago  which  likes 
to  attack  its  gravest  ills  m  a  play- 
ful spirit,  to  treat  consumption  with 
cough  lozenges,  and  even  moderate 
the  excesses  of  insanity  by  soft  music. 
There  is  another  good  feature  too 
in  the  practice :  it  furnishes  occu- 
pation and  employment  to  a  large 
floating  class  which,  for  the  interests 
and  comforts  of  society,  it  is  far 
better  should  be  engaged  in  some 
pursuit,  than  left  free  to  the  indul- 
gence of  censorious  tastes  and  critical 
habits.  Lady  Lendrick  lived  a  sort 
of  monarch  amongst  these.  She 
was  the  patroness  of  this,  the  secre- 
tary of  that,  and  the  corresponding 
member  of  some  other  society. 
Never  was  an  active  intelligence 
more  actively  occupied';  but  she 
liked  it  all,  for  she  liked  power,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  in 
a  small  way  an  exercise  of  power 
even  in  these  petty  administrations. 
Loud,  bustling,  overbearing,  and 
meddlesome,  she  went  everywhere, 
and  did  everything.  The  only  sus- 
taining hope  of  those  she  interfered 
with  was,  that  she  was  too  caprici- 
ous to  persist  in  any  system  of  an- 
noyance, and  was  prone  to  forget  to- 
day the  eternal  truths  she  had  pro- 
pounded for  reverence  yesterday. 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  conciliated 
— I  am  not  sure  that  she  would 
have  cared  for— much  personal  at- 
tachment; but  she  had  what  cer- 
tainly she  did  like,  a  large  following 
of  very  devoted  supporters.  All 
her  little  social  triumphs — and  oc- 
casionally she  had  such — were  bla- 
zoned abroad  by  those  people  who 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  courtly  atten- 
tions bestowed  upon  their  favour- 
ite, what  distinguished  person  had 


taken  her  "down"  to  dinner,  and 
the  neat  compliment  that  1;he  Vice- 
roy paid  her  on  the  taste  of  her 
*'  tabinet." 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that 
the  backwater  of  all  this  admira- 
tion for  Lady  Lendrick  was  a 
swamping  tide  of  ill-favour  for  her 
husband.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  deny  him  ability  and  talent.  But 
what  had  he  made  of  his  ability 
and  talent?  The  best  lawyer  of 
the  bar  was  not  even  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Qucen^s  Bench.  The  greatest 
speaker  and  scholar  of  his  day  was 
unknown,  except  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  a  few  men  almost  as  old 
as  himself  Was  the  fault  in  himself, 
or  was  the  disqualifying  element 
of  his  nature  the  fact  of  being  an 
Irishman  ?  For  a  number  of  years " 
the  former  theory  satisfied  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  case,  and  the 
restless,  impatient  disposition  —  ir- 
ritable, uncertain,  and  almost  irre- 
sponsible —  seemed  reason  enough 
to  deter  the  various  English  of- 
ficials who  came  over  from  either 
seeking  the  counsels  or  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  Bold  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  A  change,  how- 
ever, had  come,  in  part  induced  by 
certain  disparaging  articles  of  the 
English  press,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive ability  of  the  two  countries; 
and  now  it  became  the  fashion  to 
say,  that  had  Sir  William  been 
bom  on  the  sunnier  side  of  St. 
Geoi^e's  Channel,  and  had  his 
triumphs  been  displayed  at  West- 
minster instead  of  the  Four  Courts, 
there  would  have  been  no  limit  to 
the  praise  of  his  ability  as  a  lawyer, 
nor  any  delay  in  according  him  the 
highest  honours  the  Crown  could 
bestow. 

Men  shook  their  heads — ^recalled 
the  memorable  ** curse"  recorded 
by  Swift,  and  said,  "Of  course 
there  is  no  favour  for  an  Irishman." 
It  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to 
discuss  this  matter  here.  I  would 
only  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
misconception  which  prevails  upon 
it  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
qualities  which  win  all  the  suffrages 
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of  one  country  are  held  cheaply 
enough  in  the  other.  Plodding 
imadomed  ability,  even  of  a  high 
order,  meets  little  favour  in  Ire- 
land, while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  Irish  quickness  is  account- 
ed as  levity,  and  the  rapid  apprecia- 
tion of  a  question  without  the  de- 
tail of  long  labour  and  thought,  is 
set  down  as  the  lucky  hit  of  a  lively 
but  very  idle  intelligence.  I  will 
not  let  myself  wander  away  further 
in  this  digression,  but.  come  back 
to  my  story.  Connected  with  this 
theory  of  Irish  depreciation,  was 
the  position,  that  but  for  the  land 
of  his  birth  Sir  William  would  have 
been  elevated  to  the  peerage. 

Of  course  it  was  a  subject  to 
admit  of  v&rious  modes  of  telling, 
according  to  the  tastes,  the  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  prejudices  of  the 
tellers.  The  popular  version  of 
the  story,  however,  was  this:  that 
Sir  William  declined  to  press  a 
claim  that  could  not  have  been  re- 
sisted, on  account  of  the  peculiarly 
retiring,  unambitious  character  of 
him  who  should  be  his  immediate 
successor.  His  very  profession  — 
adopted  and  persisted  in,  in  despite 
of  his  father^s  wish — ^was  a  palpable 
renunciation  of  all  desire  for  here- 
ditary honour.  As  the  old  Judge 
said,  "The  Libro  cTOro  of  nobility 
is  not  the  Pharmacopoeia ;"  and  the 
thought  of  a  doctor  in  the  peer- 
age might  have  cost  "  Garter  '*  a  fit 
of  apoplexy. 

Sir  William  knew  this  well — ^no 
man  better ;  but  the  very  difficulties 
gave  all  the  zest  and  all  the  flavour' 
to  the  pursuit  He  lived,  too,  in 
the  hope  that  some  Government 
official  might  have  bethought  him 
of  this  objection,  that  he  might 
spring  on  him,  tiger-like,  and  tear 
him  in  fragments. 

"Let  them  but  tell  me  this," 
muttered  he,  "and  I  will  rip  up 
the  whole  woof,  thread  by  thread, 
and  trace  them!  The  noble  Duke 
whose  ancestor  was  a  Dutch  ped- 
lar, the  illustrious  Marquess  whose 
great-grandfather  was  a  smuggler, 
will  have  to  look  to  it     Before  this 


cause  be  called  on  I  would  say  to 
them.  Better  to  retain  me  for  the 
Crown  I  A  V,  sirs,  such  is  my  ad- 
vice to  yoiL" 

While  these  thoughts  agitated 
Sir  William^s  mind,  the  matter  of 
them  was  giving  grave  and  deep 
preoccupation  to  the  Viceroy.  The 
Cabinet  had  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  Chief  Barents  retirement  from 
the  bench  —  a  measure  the  more 
imperative,  that  while  they  wanted 
to  provide  for  an  old  adherent,  tiiey 
were  equally  anxious  to  replace 
him  in  the  House  by  an  abler  uid 
readier  debater ;  for  so  is  it  when 
dulness  stops  the  way,  doings 
must  be  promoted ;  just  as  the  most 
tumble-down  old  hackney  coach 
must  pass  on  before  my  L<»d'8 
carriage  can  draw  up. 

"Pemberton  must  go  up,"  said 
the  Viceroy.  "He  made  a  horrid 
mess  of  that  explanation  t'other 
night  in  the  House.  His  law  was 
laughed  at,  and  his  logic  was  worse; 
he  really  must  go  on  the  bench. 
Can^t  you  hit  upon  something,  Bal- 
four ?  Can  you  devise  nothing  re- 
specting the  Chief  Baron  ?" 

"He'll  take  nothing  but  what 
you  wonH  give  him;  he  insists  on 
the  peerage." 

"Td  give  it,  I  declare — Fd  give 
it  to-morrow.  As  I  told  the  Premier 
t'other  day,  Providence  always 
takes  care  that  these  Law  Ix^tls 
have  rarely  successors.  They  are 
life  peerages  and  no  more ;  brides, 
what  does  it  matter  a  man  more  or 
less  in  'the  Lords'?  The  Peer 
without  hereditary  rank  and  for- 
tune is  like  the  officer  who  has 
been  raised  from  the  ranks — ^he  does 
not  dine  at  mess  oftener  than  be 
can  help  it" 

Balfour  applauded  the  illustra- 
tion, and  resolved  to  use  it  as  his 
own. 

"I  say  again,"  continued  his 
Excellency,  "  Fd  give  it,  but  they 
won't  agree  with  md;  they  are 
afraid  of  the  English  Bar— they 
dread  what  the  benchers  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  would  say." 
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"They'd  only  say  it  for  %  week 
or  two,"  mumbled  Balfour. 

"So  I  remarked:  you'll  have 
discoDtent,  but  it  will  be  passing. 
Some  newspaper  letters  will  ap- 
pear, but  Themis  and  Aristides  will 
soon  tire,  and  if  they  should  not, 
the  world  who  reads  them  will  tire ; 
and  probably  the  only  man  who  will 
remember  the  event  three  months 
after  will  be  the  silversmith  who 
is  cresting  the  covered  dishes  of  the 
new  creation.  You  think  you  can't 
go  and  see  him,  Balfour  f 

"  Impossible,  my  lord,  after  what 
occurred  between  us  the  last  time." 

"  I  don't  take  it  in  that  way.  I 
suspect  he'll  not  bear  my  malice. 
Lawyers  are  not  thin-skinned  peo- 
ple; they  give  and  take  such  hard 
knocks  that  they  lose  that  nice 
sense  of  injury  other  folks  are  en- 
dowed with.    I  think  you  might  go." 

"Td  rather  not,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  shaking  his  head. 

"Try  his  wife,  then,"  " 

"They  don't  live  together.  I 
don't  know  if  they're  on  speaking 
terms." 

"So  much  the  better  —  she'll 
know  every  chink  of  his  armour, 
and  perhaps  tell  us  where  he  is 
Tulneiable.  Wait  a  moment.  There 
has  been  some  talk  of  a  picnic  on 
Dalkey  Island.    It  was  to  be  a  mere 


household  af&ir.  What  if  you  were 
to  invite  her? — making  of  course 
the  explanation  that  it  was  a  family 
party,  that  no  cards  had  been  sent 
out;  in  fact,  that  it  was  to  be  so 
close  a  thing  the  world  was  never 
to  hear  of  it." 

"I  think  the  bait  would  be  irre- 
sistible, particularly  when  she  found 
out  that  all  her  own  set  and  dear 
friends  had  been  pas.«ied  over." 

"  Charge  her  to  secrecy— of  course 
she'll  not  keep  her  word." 

"  May  I  say  we'll  come  for  her  ? 
the  great  mystery  will  be  so  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  one  of  the 
household  carriages  and  your  Ex- 
cellency's liveries." 

"  Won't  that  be  too  strong,  Bal- 
four ?"  said  the  Viceroy,  laughing. 

"  Nothing  is  too  strong,  my  lord, 
^*n  this  country.  They  take  their 
blunders  neat  as  they  do  their 
sherry,  and  I'm  sure  that  this  part 
of  the  arrangement  will,  in  the 
gossip  it  will  give  rise  to,  be  about 
the  best  of  the  whole  exploit" 

*^  Take  your  own  way  then  ;  only 
make  no  such  mistake  as  you  made 
with  the  husband.  No  documents, 
Balfour  —  no  documents,  I  beg;" 
and  with  this  warning  laughingly 
given,  but  by  no  means  so  plea- 
santly taken,  his  Excellency  went 
off  and  left  him. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. — MR.    BALFOUR'S  MISSION. 


Lady  Lendrick  was  dictating  to 
her  secretary  Miss  Morse,  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Benevolent 
Ballad-singers'  Aid  Society,  when 
her  servant  announced  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Gholmondeley  Balfour.  She 
stopped  abruptly  short  at  a  path- 
etic bit  of  description — "The  aged 
minstrel,  too  old  for  erotic  poetry, 
and  yet  debarred  by  the  stem  rules 
of  a  repressive  policy  from  the 
strains  of  patriotic  song," — for,  be  it 
said  parenthetically.  Lady  Lendrick 
affected  "  Irishry"  to  a  large  extent 
— and  dismissing  Miss  Morse  to  an 
adjoining  room,  she  desired  fhe 
servant  to  introduce  Mr.  Balfour. 


Is  it  fancy,  or  am  I  right  in  sup- 
posing that  English  officials  have  a 
manner  especially  assumed  for  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish — a  thing  like 
the  fur  cloak  a  man  wears  in  Russia, 
or  the  snow-shoes  he  puts  on  in 
Lapland,  not  intended  for  other 
latitudes,  but  admirably  adapted 
for  the  locality  it  is  made  for?  I 
will  not  insist  that  this  theory  of 
mine  is  faultless,  but  I  appeal  to  a 
candid  public  of  my  own  country- 
men if  they  have  not  in  their  ex- 
perience seen  what  may  support 
it  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  bad  man- 
ner— a  presuming  manner — a  man- 
ner of  depreciation  towards    those 
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it  is  used  to,  or  a  manner  indica- 
tive of  indifference  in  him  who 
uses  it.  I  simply  say  that  they 
who  employ  it  keep  it  as  especially 
for  Ireland  as  they  keep  their 
Mackintosh  capes  for  wet  weather, 
and  would  no  more  think  of  dis- 
playing it  in  England  than  they 
would  go  to  her  Majesty's  leree  in 
a  shooting-jacket  Mr.  Balfour  was 
not  wanting  in  this  manner.  In- 
deed, the  Administration  of  which 
he  formed  a  humble  part  were  all 
proficients  in  it  It  was  a  some- 
thing between  a  mock  homage  and 
a  very  jocular  familiarity,  so  that 
when  he  arose  after  a  bow,  deep 
and  reverential  enough  for  the  pre- 
sence of  majesty,  he  lounged  over 
to  a  chair,  and  threw  himself  down 
with  the  ease  and  unconcern  of  one 
perfectly  at  homo. 

**  And  how  is  my  lady  ?  and  how 
are  the  fourscore  and  one  associa- 
tions for  turnkeys*  widows  and  dog- 
stealers*  orphans  doing?  What's 
the  last  new  thing  in  benevolence? 
Do  tell  me,  for  Fve  won  five  shil- 
lings at  loo,  and  want  to  invest 
it" 

"You  mean  you  have  drawn 
you  quarter's  salary,  Mr.  Balfour." 

**  No,  by  Jove ;  they  don't  pay  us 
60  liberally.  -We  have  the  run  of 
our  teeth,  and  no  more." 

"You  forget  your  tongue,  sir; 
you  are  unjust." 

**  Why,  my  lady,  you  are  quick 
as  Sir  William  himself;  living  with 
that  great  wit  has  made  you  posi- 
tively dangerous." 

"  I  have  not  enjoyed  overmuch 
of  the  opportunity  you  speak  of." 

"Yes,  1  know  that;  no  fault  of 
yours  though.  The  world  is  agreed 
on  tliat  point.  I  take  it  he's  about 
the  most  impossible'  man  to  live 
with  the  age  has  yet  produced.^ 
Sewell  has  told  me  such  things  of 
him !  things  that  would  be  incred- 
ible if  I  had  not  seen  him." 

"I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting, 
but  of  course  you  have  not  come  to 
dilate  on  the  Chief  Baron's  defects 
of  temper  to  his  wife." 

"  No,    only    incidentally— paren- 


thetically, as  one  may  say— just  as 
one  knocks  over  a  hare  when  he's 
out  partridge-shooting." 

"Never  mind  the  hare  then,  sir; 
keep  to  your  partridges." 

"  My  partridges !  my  partridges ! 
which  are  my  partridges?  01^  to 
be  sure!  I  want  to  talk  to  jou 
about  SewelL  He  has  told  you 
perhaps  how  ill  we  have  behaved 
to  him — grossly,  shamefully  ill,  I 
call  it" 

"  He  has  told  mo  that  the  Gov- 
ernment object  to  his  having  this 
appointment,  but  he  •  has  not  ex- 
plained on  what  ground." 

"  Neither  can  I.  Official  life  has 
its  mysteries,  and,  hate  them  as  one 
may,  they  must  be  respected;  he 
oughtn't  to  have  sold  out— it  was 
rank  folly  to  sell  out.  What  a)uld 
he  have  in  the  world  better  than  a 
continued  succession  of  young  fel- 
lows fresh  from  home,  and  know- 
ing positively  nothing  of  horse- 
flesh or  billiards?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir- 
that  is,  I  hope  I  misunderstand 
you,"  said  she,  haughtily. 

"I  mean  simply  this,  that  I'd 
rather  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  with 
such  opportunities  than  Fd  be 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Overland," 

"Opportunities — ^and  for  whatf 

"  For  everything  —  for  CTcry-  ' 
thing ;  for  game  off  the  balls,  on 
every  race  in  the  kingdom,  and  as 
snug  a  thing  every  night  over  a 
devilled  kidney  as  any  man  could 
wish  for.  Don't  look  shocked — ^it's 
all  on  the  square;  that  old  hag 
that  was  here  last  week  would  have 
given  her  diamond  ear-rings  to  find 
out  something  against  Sewell,  and 
she  couldn't" 

"  You  mean  Lady  Trafiford?" 

"I  do.  She  stayed  a  week  here 
just  to  blacken  his  character,  and 
she  never  could  get  beyond  that 
story  of  her  son  and  Mrs.  SewelL" 

"  What  story  ?  I  never  heard  of 
it" 

"  A  lie,  of  course,  from  banning 
to  end;  and  it's  hard  to  imagine 
that  she  herself  believed  it" 

"  But  what  was  it  ?" 
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"  Oh,  a  trumpery  talc  of  young 
Trafibrd  having  mado  love  to  Mrs. 
ScWell,  and  proposed  to  run  off  wtth 
her,  and  Sewell  having  played  a 
game  at  ecarte  on  it,  and  lost — the 
whole  thing  heing  knocked  up  hy 
Trafford*s  fail.  'Sure  you  must  have 
beard  it.  The  town  talked  of  noth- 
ing else  for  a  fortnight/' 

"  The  town  never  had  the  insol- 
ence to  talk  of  it  to  me.'*'* 

"  What  a  stupid  town  I  If  there  be 
anything  really  that  can  be  said  to  be 
established  in  the  code  of  society, 
it  is  that  you  may  say  anything  to 
anybody  about  their  relations.  But 
for  such  a  rule  how  could  conver- 
sation go  on? — ^who  travels  about 
with  his  firiend's  family  tree  in  his 
pocket?  And  as  to  Sewell — I  sup- 
pose I  may  say  it — ^he  has  not  a 
truer  friend  in  the  world  than  my- 
self" 

She  bowed  a  very  stiff  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  speech,  and  fie 
went  on.  "Fm  not  going  to  say 
he  gets  on  well  with  his  wife — but 
who  does?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
him  who  did?  The  fact  I  take  to 
be  this,  that  every  one  has  a  certain 
capital  of  good- nature  And  kindli- 
ness to  trade  on,  and  he  who  ex- 
pends this  abroad  can't  have  so 
much  of  it  for  home  consumption; 
that's  how  your  insufferable  hus- 
bands are  such  charming  fellows 
for  the  world  I  Don't- you  agree  with 
me!" 

A  very  chilling  smile,  that  might 
mean  anything,  was  all  her  reply. 

"I  was  there  all  the  time,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  unabated  fluency. 
"I  saw  everything  that  went  on. 
Seweirs  policy  was  what  our  people 
call  nonintervention;  he  saw  no- 
thing, heard  nothing,  believe^  no- 
thing; and  I  will  say  there's  a 
great  deal  of  dignity  in  that  line; 
and  when  your  servant  comes  to 
wake  you  in  the  morning,  with  the 
tidings  that  your  wife  has  run 
away,  you  have  established  a  right 
before  the  world  to  be  distracted,  in- 
jured, overwhelmed,  and  outraged  to 
any  extent  you  may  feel  disposed  to 
appear." 


"Your  thoughts  upon  morals  are, 
I  must  say,  very  edifying,  sir." 

"They're  always  practical,  so 
much  I  will  say.  This  world  is  a 
composite  sort  of  thing,  with  such 
currents  of  mixed  motives  running 
through  it,  if  a  man  tries  to  be 
logical,  he  is  sure  to  make  an  ass 
of  himself,  and  one  learns  at  last 
to  become  as  flexible  in  his  opin- 
ions and  as  compliant  as  the  great 
British  constitution." 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  liber- 
ality, sir,  and  charmed  with  your 
candour;  and  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  opinion  so  freely  upon 
my  husband  and  my  son,  would  it 
appear  too  great  a  favour  if  I  were 
to  ask  what  you  would  say  of  my- 
self ?" 

"That  you  are  charming,  Ladv 
Lendrick  —  positively  charming,'* 
replied  he,  rapturously.  "That 
there  is  not  a  grace  of  manner,  nor 
a  captivation,  of  which  you  are  not 
mistress;  that  you  possess  that 
attraction  which  excels  all  others; 
in  its  influence  you  render  all  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  your 
fascination  so  much  your  slaves, 
that  the  cold  grow  enthusiastic, 
the  distrustful  become  credulous, 
and  even  the  cautious  reserve  of 
office  gives  way,  and  the  well- 
trained  private  secretary  of  a  Vice- 
roy betrays  himself  into  indiscre- 
tions that  would  half  ruin  an  aide- 
de-camp." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  never  so 
much  as  suspected  my  own  powers." 

"  True  as  I  am  here ;  the  simple 
fact  is,  I  have  come  to  say  so." 

"You  have  come  to  say  so! 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

With  this  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain that  her  £xcellency  had  de- 
puted him  to  invite  Lady  Len- 
drick to  join  the  picnic  on  the 
island.  "It  was  so  completely  a 
home  party,  that  except  himself 
and  a  few  of  the  household,  none  had 
•even  heard  of  it  None  but  those 
really  intimate  will  bo  there,"  said 
he ;  "  and  for  once  in  our  lives  we 
shall  be  able  to  discuss  our  absent 
friends  with  that  charming  candour 
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that  gives  conyersation  its  salt. 
When  we  had  written  down  all  the 
names,  it  was  her  Excellency  said, 
^  I'd  call  this  perfect  if  I  could  add 
one  more  to  the  list*  *ril  swear 
I  know  whom  you  mean,'  said  his 
Excellency,  and  he  took  his  pencil 
and  wrote  a  line  on  a  card.  *Am 
I  right?'  asked  he.  She  nodded, 
and  said,  ^Balfour,  go  and  ask  her 
to  come.  Be  sure  you  explain 
what  the  whole  thing  is,  how  it 
was  got  up,  and  that  ii  must  not  be 
talked  of.'  Of  course,  do  what  one 
will,  these  things  do  get  about. 
Servants  will  ^Ik  of  them,  and 
tradespeople  talk  of  them,  and  we 
must  expect  a  fair  share  of  ill-na- 
ture and  malice  from  that  outer 
world  which  was  not  included  in  the 
civility;  but  it  can't  be  helped.  I 
believe  it's  one  of  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  that  to  make  one  man 
happy  you  may  always  calculate  on 
making  ten  others  miserable." 

This  time  Lady  Lendrick  had 
something  e}se  to  think  of  besides 
Mr.  Balfour's  ethics,  and  so  she  only 
smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

**  I  hope  I'm  to  bring  back  a  fav- 
ourable answer,"  said  he,  rising  to 
take  leave.  *'  Won't  you  let  me  say 
that  we're  to  call  for  you  ?" 

"  I  really  am  much  flattered.  I 
don't  know  how  to  express  my  grate- 
ful sense  of  their  Excellencies'  recol- 
lection of  me.  It  is  for  Wednesday, 
you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  Wednesday.  We  mean  to 
leave  town  by  two  o'clock,  and 
there  will  be  a  carriage  here  for 
you  by  that  hour.  Will  that  suit 
you?" 

"  Perfectly.'* 

"I  am  overjoyed  at  my  success. 
Good-bye  till  AVednesday,  then." 
He  moved  towards  the  door,  and 
then  stopped,  "What  was  it?  I 
surely  had  something  else  to  say. 
Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  remember.  Tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  are  Sir  Wil- 
liam's views  about  retirement:  he 
is  not  quite  pleased  with  us  just 
now,  and  we  can't  well  approach 
him ;  but  we  really  would  wish  to 
meet  his  wishes,  if  we  could  man- 


age to  come  at  them."  All  this  he 
said  in  a  sort  of  careless,  easy  way, 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  little 
moment,  or  one  calling  for  very 
slight  exercise  of  skill  to  set  right 

**And  do  you  imagine  he  has 
taken  me  into  his  confidenpe,  Mr. 
Balfour?"  asked  she,  with  a  smile. 

'  "  Not  formally,  perhaps — ^not  what 
we  call  oflBcially ;  but  he  may  have 
done  so  in  that  more  effective  way 
termed  *  officiously.' " 

"Not  even  that  I  could  probably 
make  as  good  a  guess  about  your 
own  future  intentions  as  those  of  the 
Chief  Baron." 

"  You  have  heard  him  talk  of 
them  ?" 

**  Scores  of  times." 

"  And  in  what  tone — ^with  what 
drift?" 

"  Always  as  that  of  one  very  ill 
used,  hardly  treated,  undervalued, 
and  the  like." 

"  And  the  remedy?  What  was  the 
remedy !" 

"  To  make  him  a  Peer." 

"  But  taking  that  to  be  impossible, 
what  next?" 

"He  becomes  *  impossible'  also," 
said  she,  liAighing. 

"  Are  we  to  imagine  that  a  man  of 
such  intelligence  as  he  possesses  can- 
not concede  something  to  circum- 
stances— cannot  make  allowances  for 
the  exigencies  of  a  party — cannot,  in 
fact,  take  any  other  view  of  a  diffi- 
culty but  the  one  that  must  respond 
to  his  own  will  ?" 

"Yes;  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  you  are  called  on  to  imagine. 
You  are  to  persuade  yourself  to  re- 
gard this  earth  as  inhabited  by  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  some  other  people 
not  mentioned  specifically  in  the 
census." 

"  He  is  most  unreasonable,  then." 

"  Of  course  he  is ;  but  I  wouldn't 
have  you  tell  him  so.  You  see,  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  Chief  imagines  all  this 
while  that  he  is  maintaining  and 
upholding  the  privileges  of  the 
Irish  Bar.  The  burden  of  his  Bong 
is.  There  would  have  been  no  ob- 
jection to  my  claim  had  I  been  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  English  court" 
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"  Possibly,"  murmured  Balfour  ; 
and  then,  lower  again,  "Fleas  are 
not '' 

"Quite  true/'  said  she,  for  her 
quick  ear  caught  bis  words — "  quite 
tnie.  Fleas  are  not  lobsters — 
bless  their  souls  !  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I|d  not  remind  them  of  that 
fact.  *The  Fleas'  are  just  sore 
enough  upon  it  already." 

Balfour  for  once  felt  some  confu- 
sion. He  saw  what  a  slip  he  had 
made,  and  how  it  had  damaged  his 
whole  negotiation.  Nothing  but 
boldness  would  avail  now,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  bold. 

"  There  is  a  thing  has  been  done 
in  England,  and  I  don't  see  why 
we  might  not  attempt  it  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  A  great  lawyer  there 
obtained  a  peerage  for  his  wife " 

She  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter at  this,  at  once  so  hearty  and 
so  natural,  that  at  last  he  could 
not  help  joining,  and  laughing  too. 

"I  must  say,  Mr.  Balfour,'"  said 
she,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak — 
"I  must  say  there  is  ingenuity  in 
your  suggestion.  The  relations 
that  subsist  between  Sir  William 
and  myself  are  precisely  such  as  to 
recommend  your  project" 

"I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  are 
obstacles  to  it.  I  have  always 
heard  that  he  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  his  son,  who  was  a  commonplace 
sort  of  man  that  studied  medicine. 
It  could  bo  no  part  of  the  Chief 
Baron's  plan  to  make  such  a  person 
the  head  of  a  house.  Now,  he  likes 
Sewell,  and  he  dotes  on  that  boy — 
the  little  fellow  I  saw  at  the  Priory. 
These  are  all  elements  in  the 
scheme.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"Let  me  ask  you  one  question 
before  I  answer .  yours.  Does  tiiis 
thought  come  from  yourself  alone, 
or  has  it  any  origin  in  another 
quarter  ?" 

"Am  I  to  be  candid  r 

"You  are." 

"And  are  you  to  be  confident 
tial?^ 

"CerUinly." 

^  In  that  case,"  said  be,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  as  though  about  to 


remove  a  perilous  weight  off  his 
mind,  "I  will  tell  you  frankly  it 
comes  from  authority.  Now,  don't 
ask  me  more — not  another  question. 
I  have  .already  avowed  what  my 
instructions  most  imperatively  for- 
bid me  to  own  —  what,  in  fact 
would  be  ruin  to  me  if  it  were 
known  that  I  revealed.  What  his 
Excellency — I  mean,  what  the  other 
person  said  was,  ^Ascertain  Lady 
Lendrick's  wishes  on  this  subject ; 
learn,  if  you  can  —  but,  above  all, 
without  compromising  yourself— 
whether  she  really  cares  for  a  step 
in  rank ;  find  out,  if  so,  what  aid 
she  can  or  will  lend  us.'  But  what 
am  I  saying  ?  Here  am  I  entering 
upon  the  whole  detail  ?  What 
would  become  of  me  if  I  did  not 
know  I  might  rely  upon  you  f 

"It's  worth  thinking  over,"  said 
she,  after  a  pause. 

"I  should  think  it  is.  It  is  not 
every  day  of  our  lives  such  a  bril- 
liant offer  presents  itself.  All  I 
ask,  all  I  stipulate  for,  is  that  you 
make  no  confidences,  ask  no  advice 
from  any  quarter.  Think  it  well 
over  in  your  own  mind,  but  impart 
it  to  none,  least  of  all  to  Sewell." 

"  Of  course  not  to  Aim,"  said 
she,  resolutely,  for  she  knew  well 
to  what  purposes  he  would  apply 
the  knowledge. 

"Remember  that  we  want  to 
have  the  resignation  before  Parlia- 
ment meets  —  bear  that  in  mind. 
Time  is  all-important  with  us  ;  the 
rest  will  follow  in  due  course.." 
With  this  he  said  Grood-bye,  and 
was  gone. 

"The  rest  will  follow  in  due 
course,"  said  she  to  herself^  repeat- 
ing his  last  words  as  he  went 
"  With  your  good  leave,  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  *rest'  shall  precede  the  begin- 
ning." 

Wasn't  it  Bolingbroke  that  said 
constitutional  government  never 
could  go  on  without  lying? — ^auda- 
cious  lying,  toa  If  the  old  Judge 
will  only  consent  to  go,  her  lady- 
ship's peerage  will  admit  of  a  com- 
promise. Such  was  Mr.  Balfour's  me- 
diation as  he  stepped  into  his>  cab. 
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Her  Majesty's  — th  had  got  their 
orders  for  Malta,  and  some  sur- 
mised for  India,  though  it  was  not 
yet  known  ;  but  all  a^eed  it  was 
hard,  **  confoundedly  hard,"  they 
called  it  "HadnU  they  had  their 
turn  of  Indian  service  ? — how  many 
years  had  that  grim  old  major 
passed  in  the  Deccan — what  weary 
winters  had  the  bronzed  bald  cap- 
tain there  spent  at  Rangoon  ?*' 

How  they  inveighed  i^ainst  the 
national  niggardliness  that  insisted 
on  making  a  small  army  do  the  work 
of  a  large  one.  How  they  scouted 
the  popular  idea  that  regiments 
were  treated  alike,  and  without 
favouritism.  They  knew  better. 
They  knew  that  if  they  had  been 
the  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninth  or 
Three  Thousand  and  First,  there 
would  have  been  no  thought  of 
sending  them  back  to  cholera  and 
jungle  fever.  Some,  with  a  little 
sly  flattery,  ascribed  the  order  to 
their  efficiency,  and  declared  that 
they  had  done  their  work  so  well 
at  Gonurshabad,  the  Government 
selected  them  at  once  when  fresh 
troubles  were  threatening ;  and  a 
few  old  grumblers,  tired  of  service, 
sick  of  the  Horse  Guards  —  not 
over  enamoured  of  even  life  — 
agreed  that  it  was  rank  folly  to 
join  a  regiment  where  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel was  not  a  man  of  high 
connections ;  as  they  said,  *'  If  old 
Cave  there  had  been  a  Lord  George 
or  even  an  Honourable,  weM  have 
had  ten  years  more  of  home  ser- 
vice." 

With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  raw  subalterns  who  had  never 
been  out  of  England,  and  who 
wanted  the  glory  of  pig-sticking 
and  the  brevet  to  tell  tiger  stories, 
there  were  gloom  and  depression 
everywhere.  The  financially  gifted 
complained  that  as  they  had  all 
or  nearly  all  bought  their  com- 
missions, there  was  no  compa- 
rison   between   the    treatment   ad- 


ministered to  them  and  to  officers 
in  any  foreign  army ;  and  such  as 
knew  geography  asked  triumph- 
antly whether  a  Frenchman,  who 
could  be  only  sent  to  Africa,  or  aa 
Austrian,  whose  most  remote  ban- 
ishment was  the  ^^Banat,"  was  in 
the  same  position  as  an  unfortunate 
Briton,  who  could  be  despatched 
to  patrol  the  North  Pole  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  relieve  guard  at  New 
Zealand  ?  By  a  unanimous  vote 
it  was  carried  that  the  English 
army  was  the  worst  paid,  hardest 
worked,  and  most  ill-treated  service 
in  Europe;  but  the  roast- beef 
played  just  at  the  moment,  and 
they  went  in  to  dinner. 

As  the  last  bars  of  that  prandial 
melody  were  dying  away,  two  men 
crossed  the  barrack-yard  towards 
the  mess-house.  They  were  in 
close  confabulation,  and  although 
evidently  on  their  way  to  dinner, 
showed  by  thdr  loitering  pace  how 
much  more  engrossed  they  were  by 
the  subject  that  engaged  them  tbaa 
by  any  desire  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  They  were  Colonel  Cave 
and  SewelL 

"I  can  scarcely  picture  to  my 
mind  as  great  a  fool  as  that,'*  said 
Sewell,  angrily.     "  Can  you  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cave,  slow- 
ly and  doubtingly.  "First  of  all, 
I  never  was  heir  to  a  large  estate ; 
and  secondly,  I  was  never,  that  I 
remember,  in  love." 

"  In  love  !— in  fiddlestick.  Why, 
he  has  not  seen  the  girl  tlus 
year  and  half;  he  scarcely  knows 
her.  I  doubt  greatlv  if  she  cares 
a  straw  for  him ;  ana  for  a  caprice 
— a  mere  caprice — to  surrender  his 
right  to  a  fine  fortune  and  a  good 
position  is  absolute  idiocy ;  •  but  I 
tell  you  more,  Cave,  though  worse 
— far  worse."  Here  his  voice  grew 
harsh  and  grating,  as  he  continued, 
'^When  I  and  other  men  like  me 
played  with  Trafford,  we  betted 
with  the  man  who  was  to  inherit 
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Ilolt  When  I  asked  the  fellow 
to  my  house,  and  suffered  a  cer- 
tain intimacy — for  I  never  liked 
him — it  was  hecause  he  represent- 
ed twelve  thousand  a -year  in 
hroad  acres.  Fd  stand  a  good  deal 
from  a  man  like  that,  that  I^d  soon 
pull  another  up  for — eh  ? " 

The  interrogative  here  puzzled 
Cave,  who  certainly  was  not  a  con- 
curring party  to  the  sentiment, 
and  yet  did  not  want  to  make  it 
matter  of  discussion. 

"We  shall  be  late — we've  lost 
our  soup  already,"  said  he,  moving 
more  briskly  forward. 

**rd  no  more  have  let  that  fel- 
low take  on  him,  as  he  did  under 
my  roof,  than  I'd  suffer  him  to 
kennel  his  dogs  in  my  dressing- 
room.  You  don't  know — you  *ian't 
know — how  he  behaved."  These 
words  were  spoken  in  passionate 
warmth,  and  still  there  was  that  in 
the  speaker's  manner  that  showed 
a  want  of  real  earnestness;  so  it 
certainly  seemed  to  Cave,  who  se- 
cretly determined  to  give  no  en- 
couragement to  further  disclosures. 

"There  are  things,"  resumed  Se- 
well,  "that  a  man  can't  speak  on 
— at  least  he  can  only  speak  of 
them  when  they  become  the  talk  of 
the  town." 

"  Come  along,  I  want  my  din- 
ner. I'm  not  sure  I  have  not  a 
guest  besides,  who  does  not  know 
any  of  our  fellows.  I  only  remem- 
bered him  this  instant.  Isn't  this 
Saturday  ? " 

"One  thing  I'll  swear — he  shall 
pay  me  e?ery  shilling  he  owes  me, 
or  he  does  not  sail  with  the  regi- 
ment. I'll  stand  no  nonsense  of 
renewals ;  if  he  has  to  sell  out  for 
it,  he  shall  book  up.  You  have 
told  him,  I  hope,  he  has  nothing  to 
expect  from  my  forbearance  ? " 

"We  can  talk  this  all  over  an- 
other time.  Come  along  now,  we're 
very  late." 

"Go  on,  then,  and  eat  your  din- 
ner ;  leave  me  to  my  cigar — I've  no 
ftppetite.  I'll  drop  in  when  you 
have  dined." 


"No,  no;  you  shall  come  too— 
your  absence  will  only  make  fellows 
talk ;  they  are  talking  already." 

"  Arc  they  ?  and  in  what  way  ? " 
asked  he,  sternly. 

"Nothing  seriously,  of  course," 
mumbled  Cave,  for  he  saw  how  he 
had  fallen  into  an  indiscretion ; 
"  but  you  must  come,  and  you 
must  be  yourself  too.  It's  the  only 
way  to  meet  flying  rumours." 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  Se- 
well,  passing  his  arm  within  the 
other's,  and  they  hurried  forward 
without  another  word  being  spoken 
by  either. 

It  was  evident  thkt  Sewell's  ap- 
pearance caused  some  surprise. 
There  was  a  certain  awkward  signi- 
ficance in  the  way  men  looked  at 
him,  and  at  each  other,  that  im- 
plied astonishment  ,at  his  pre- 
sence. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  down 
here,"  said  the  old  Major,  making 
an  involuntary  explanation  of  his 
look  of  wonderment. 

"  Nothing  very  remarkable,  I 
take  it,  that  a  man  is  stopping  at 
his  own  house,"  said  Sewell,  tes- 
tily. "No — no  fish.  Get  me  some 
mutton,"  added  he  to  the  mess- 
waiter. 

"You  have  heard  that  we've  got 
our  orders,"  said  a  captain  opposite* 
him. 

"Yes;  Cave  told  me." 

"I  rather  like  it— that  is,  if  it 
means  India,"  said  a  very  young- 
looking  ensign. 

Sewell  put  up  his  eyeglass  and 
looked  at  the  speaker,  and  then, 
letting  it  drop,  went  on  with  his 
dinner  without  a  word. 

"There's  no  man  can  tell  you 
more  about  Bengal  than  Colonel 
Sewell  there,"  said  Cave  to  some 
one  near  him.  "He  served  on  the 
Staff  there,  and  knows  every  corner 
of  it." 

"I  wish  I  didn't,  with  all  my 
heart.  It's  a  sort  of  knowledge 
that  costs  a  man  pretty  dearly." 

"  I've  always  been  told  India  was 
a  capital  place,"  said  a  gay,  frank- 
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looking  young  lieutenant,  **  and 
that  if  a  man  didn^t  drink,  or  take 
to  high  play,  he  could  get  on  ad- 
mirably." 

*'^  Nor  entangle  himself  with  a 
pretty  woman,"  added  another. 

*^  Nor  raise  a  smashing  loan  from 
the  Agra  Bank,"  cried  a  third. 

"  You  are  the  very  wisest  young 
gentlemen  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  sit  down  with,"  said 
Sewell,  with  a  grin.  "  Whence  could 
you  have  gleaned  all  these  prudent 
maxims  ?  " 

**  I  got  mine,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, ^^from  a  cousin.  Such  a  good 
fellow  as  he  was !  he  always  tipped 
me  when  I  was  at  Sandhurst,  but 
he's  past  tipping  any  one  now." 

"Dead?" 

"  No ;  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  he  were;  but  he  was  ruined 
in  India — Met  in'  on  a  race,  and 
lost  everything,  even  to  his  com- 
mission." 

"Was  his  name  Stanley?" 

"  No,  Stapyleton  —  Prank  Sta- 
pyleton — he  was  in  the  Greys." 

"  Sewell,  what  are  you  drinking? " 
cried  Gave,  with  a  loudness  that 
overbore  the  talk  around  him.  "  I 
can't  see  you  down  there.  You've 
got  amongst  the  youngsters." 

"I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is 
agreeable  and  entertaining,"  said 
Sewell,  with  a  smile  of  most  mali- 
cious meaning.  "Talk  of  young- 
sters indeed!  I'd  like  to  hear 
whore  you  could  match  them  for 
knowledge  of  life  and  mankind." 

There  was  ^  ctrtaitily  nothing  in 
his  look  or  manner  as  he  spoke 
these  words  that  suggested  distrust ' 
or  suspicion  to  those  around  him, 
for  they  seemed  overjoyed  at  his 
praise,  and  delighted  to  hear  them- 
selves called  men  of  the  world. 
The  grim  old  Major  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table  shook  his 
head  thoughtfully,  and  muttered 
some  words  to  himself. 

"They're  a  shady  lot^  I  take  it," 
said  a  young  captain  to  his  neigh- 
bour, "those  fellows  who  remain 
in    India,  and  never   come   home; 


either  they  have  done  something 
they  can't  meet  in  England,  or 
they  want  to  do  things  in  India 
they  couldn't  do  here." 

"  There's  great  truth  in  that  re- 
mark," said  SewelL  "  Captain 
Neeves,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine 
together.  I  have  myself  seen  a 
great  deal  to  bear  out  your  obser- 
vation." 

Neeves  coloured  witii  pleasure 
at  this  approval,  and  went  on.  '*! 
heard  of  one  fellow— I  forget  his 
name — I  never  remember  names; 
but  he  had  a  very  pretty  wife,  and 
all  the  fellows  used  to  make  up  to 
her,  and  pay  her  immense  attention, 
and  the  husband  rooked  them  all 
at  eeiirte^  every  man  of  them." 

"  What  a  scoundrel  I  "  said  Se- 
well, with  energy.  "  You  ought  to 
have  preserved  the  name,  if  only 
for  a  warning." 

"I  think  I  can  get  it,  Colonel 
I'll  try  and  obtain  it  for  you." 

"Was  it  Moorcroftf"  cried  one. 

"Or  Massingbred?"  asked  an- 
other. 

"I'll  wager  a  sovereign  it  was 
Dudgeon;  wasn't  it  Dudgeon?" 

But  no ;  it  was  none  of  the  three. 
Still  the  suggestions  opened  a  whole 
chapter  of  biographical  details,  in 
which  each  of  these  worthies  vied 
with  the  other.  No  man  ever  lis- 
tened to  the  various  anecdotes  nar- 
rated with  a  more  eager  int^est 
than  Sewell.  Now  and  then,  in- 
deed, a  slight  incredulity — a  sort  of 
puzzled  astonishment  that  the  world 
could  be  so  very  wicked — ^that  there 
really  were  such  fellows — would 
seem  to  distract  him ;  but  he  lis- 
tened on,  and  even  occasionally 
asked  an  explanation  of  this  or  of 
that,  to  show  the  extreme  attention 
he  vouchsafed  to  the  theme. 

To  be  sure,  their  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  way  some  trick  was 
played  with  the  cards  or  the  dice, 
how  the  horse  was  "nobbled"  or 
the  match  "squared,"  were  neither 
very  remarkable  for  accuracy  nor 
clearness.  They  had  not  been  well 
**  briefed,"  as  lawyers  say,  or  they 
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had  not  mastered  their  instructions. 
Sewell,  however,  was  no  ca|»tiDU8 
criMe;  he  took  what  he  got,  and 
was  thankful. 

When  they  arose  from  the  table, 
th»  old  Major,  drop|>ing  behind  the 
line  of  those  who  lounged  into  the 
a^oimng  room,  eaugM  a  young 
officer  by  the  arm,  and  whispered 
some  few  words  in  his  ear. 

"What  a  scrape  Fm  in?"  cried 
the  young  fellow,  as  he  listened. 

<^ I  think  not,  this  tnne;  but  let 
it  be  a  caution  to  you  how  you  talk 
of  ramoitfs  in  presence  of  men  who 
are  strangers  to  you.'' 

"I  say,  Ma^,"  asked. a  young 
captain,  coming  up  hurriedly, 
>' isn't  that  Sewell  the  man  of  the 
Agfa  al&irr' 

"I  don't  think  I'd  ask  him  about 
it,  that's  all,"  said  the  Major,  slyly, 
and  moved  away. 

**I  got  amongst  a  capital  lot  of 
young  fellows  at  my  end  of  the 
table — second  battalion  men,  I 
think— who  were  all  new  to  me; 
but  very  agreeable,"  said  Sewell  to 
Cave,  as  he  sipped  his  coffee. 

'*  You'd  like  your  rubber,  Sewell, 
I  know,"  said  Cave;  "let  us  see 
if  we  haven't  got  6<ttne  good '  play- 
ers." 

"Not  to-night— thanks— I  pro- 
mised my  wife  to  be  home  early; 
one  of  the  chicks  is  poorly." 

"I  want  so  much  to  hate  a  game 
with  Colonel  Sewell,"  said  a  young 
fellow.  "  They  told  me  up  at  Delhi 
that  you  hudn't  your  equal  at  whist 
or  biUiards." 

Sewell's  pale  fiu^  grew  flushed; 
but  though  he  smiled  and  bowed, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  his 
manner  evinoed  more  irritation 
than  pleasure. 

"I  say,"  said  another,  who  sat 
shuffling  the  cards  by  himself  at 
a  table,  "who  know«  that  trick 
about  the  double  ace  in  picquet  ? 
that  was  the  way  Beresford  was 
rooked  at  Madras.'^ 

*'I  must  say  good-nighty"  said 
Sewell;  "ii^s  a  long  drive  to  The 
Nest    Tou*ll  come  over  to  bresk- 

vou  zax.— Ha  dcvl 


fust  some  morning  belbre  yotf  le*ve 
—won't  you  ?" 

"  m  do  my  best.    At  all  events  - 
ril  pay  nijr  respects  to  Mrs.  Sewell ;" 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  hand-shak- 
ing and  some  cordial  speeches  Se^ 
well  took  his  leave  and  retired. 

Had  any  one  marked  the  paee 
at  which  Sewell  drove  home  that 
night,  black  and  dark  as  it  was,  he 
would  have  said,  "There  goes  one 
on  some  errand  of  life  or  death.** 
There  was  something  of  reckless- 
ness in  the  way  he  pushed  his 
strong-boned  thoroughbred,  urging 
him  up  hill  and  down  without 
check  or  relief,  nor  slackening  rein 
till  he  drew  up  at  his  own  door, 
the  panting  beast  making  the 
buggy  tremble  with  the  violent 
action  of  his  respiration.  Low 
muttering  to  himself,  the  groom  led 
the  beast  to  the  stable,  and  Sewell 
passed  up  the  stairs  to  the  somli 
drawing-room  where  his  wiib  usu- 
ally sat 

She  was  reading  as  he  entered ;  a 
little  table  with  a  tea-equtpage  at 
her  side.  She  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  firom  her  book  when  he  came 
in;  but  whether  his  footstep  on 
the  stair  had  Its  meaning  to  her 
quick  ears  or  not,  a  slight  flush  ' 
quivered  on  her  cheek,  and  her 
mouth  trembled  faintly. 

"Shall    I   give  you  some  tea?" 
asked  she,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
a  seat.    He  made  no  answer,  and 
she  laid  down  her  book,  and  sat  <^ 
still  and  silent 

"Was  your  dmner  pleasant?" 
said  she,  after  a  pause. 

"How  could  it  be  other  than 
pleasant,  madam,"  said  he  fiercely, 
"when  they  talked  so  much  of 
ytmr 

*i  Of  fM  .'—talked  of  fne  r 

"Just  so;  there  were  a  set  of 
ymmg  fellows  who  had  just  joined 
from  another  battalton,  and  who 
discoursed  of  you,  of  your  lift  in 
India,  of  your  voyage  home,  and  ' 
lastlv  of  some  incidents  that  were  < 
attributed  to  your  sojourn  here. 
To  me  it  was  perfectly  deUghtfoL 
2r 
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I  had  mj  opiiiion  asked  oyer  and 
over  again,  if  I  thought  that  such 
a  levity  was  so  perfectly  hannless, 
and  such  another  liberty  was  the 
soul  of  innocence  ?  In  a  word, 
madam,  I  eiyoyed  the  privilege, 
very  rarely  accorded  to  a  husband 
I  fancy,  to  sit  in  judgment  over  his 
own  wife,  and  say  wIm^  he  thought 
of  her  conduct'' 

*^Was  there  no  one  to  tell  these 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  were 
speaking!"  said  she,  with  a  subdued 
quiet  tone. 

*^No;  I  came  in  late  and  took 
my  place  amongst  men  all  strangers 
to  me.  I  assure  you  I  profited 
largely  by  the  incident  It  is  so 
seldom  one  gets  public  opinion  in  its 
undiluted  form,  it's  qmte  refresh- 
ing to  taste  it  neat  Of  course  they 
were  not  always  correct  I  could 
have  set  them  right  on  many  points. 
They  had  got  a  totally  wrong  ver- 
sion of  what  they  called  the  *Agra 
row,'  though  one  of  the  party  said 
he  was  Hereford's  cousin.'^ 

She  grasped  the  table  convul- 
sively to  steady  herself^  and  in  so 
doing  threw  it  down  and  the  whole 
tea  equipage  with  it 

^^TeSj"  continued  he,  as  though 
respondmg  to  this  evidence  of 
emotion  on  her  part  —  "yes;  it 
pushed  one's  patience  pretty  hard 
to  be  obliged  to  sit  und^  sudi  criti- 
cism.'* 

**  And  what  obliged  you.  sir  ?  was 
it  fear!" 

"  Tes,  madam,  you  have  guessed 
it  I  was  afraid—terriblv  alraid  to 
own  I  was  your  husband.'' 

A  low  aint  groan  was  all  she 
uttered,  as  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  *'I  had  nezV' 
continued  he,  "to  listen  to  a  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  Trafford  had 
ever  seriously  offered*  to  run  away 
with  you  or  not  It  was  almost 
put  to  the  vote.  Faith,  I  believe 
my  casting  voice  might  have  car- 
ried the  thing  eithev  way,  if  I  had 
only  Jlpiown  how  to  give  it"  She 
murmured  something  too  low  to  be 
heard  correctly,  but  he  caught  at 


part  of  it  and  said,  *' Well,  that  was 
pretty  much  what  I  suspected.  The 
debate  was,  however,  adjourned; 
and  as  Gave  called  me  by  mv  name 
at  the  moment,  the  confidences 
came  to  an  abrupt  condusion.  As 
I    foresaw    that   these  youngsters, 

Erant  of  life  and  manners  as 
were,  would  be  at  once  for 
ing  apologetic  speeches  and 
suchlike,  I  stole  away  and  came 
home,  moTO  dameiUeo^  to  ruminate 
over  my  enjoyments  at  my  own 
fireside." 

"  I  trust,  sir,  they  were  strangers 
to  your  own  delinquencies.  I  hope 
they  had  no  unpleasant  reminders 
to  give  you  of  yourself." 

"Pardon,  madam.  They  related 
several  of  what  you  pleasantly  call 
my  delinquencies,  but  they  only 
came  in  on  the  by-play  of  the  scene 
where  you  were  uie  great  character. 
We  figured  as  brigands.  It  was 
you  always  who  stunned  the  victim ; 
I  only  rifled  his  pockets— £ftct,  I 
assure  you.  I'm  sonr  that  china 
is  smashed.  It  was  Saxe—waan't 
it?" 

She  nodded. 

"And  a  present  of  Trafford'a^ 
tool  What  a  pity!  I  declare  I 
believe  we  shall  not  have  a  single 
reUc  of  the  dear  fellow,  except  it 
be  a  protested  bill  or  two."  He 
paused  a  moment  or  so,  and  then 
said,  "  Do  you  know  it  just  strikeB 
me  thi^  if  they  saw  how  ill— how 
shamefiiUy  you  played  your  cards 
in  this  l^ord  aflEair,  they'd  actu- 
ally absolve  vou  of  all  the  Ciroe 
gifts  the  world  ascribes  to  you." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  steadfastly  on 
him,  and  as  her  clasped  hands 
dropped  on  her  knees,  she  leaned 
forward  and  said,  "What  do  you 
mean  bv  it!  What  do  you  want 
by  this!  If  these  men,  whose  in- 
solent taunts  you  had  not  ooumge 
to  arrest  or  to  resent,  say  truly, 
whose  the  fiuilt?  Ay,  sir,  whose 
the  fault?  Answer  me,  if  you 
dare,  and  say,  was  not  my  shame 
incurred  to  cover  and  conceal 
youf$r^ 
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"Tour  tragedjr-queen  airs  haye 
no  effect  upon  me,  IVe  been  too 
long  behind  the  scenes  to  be  fHgbt* 
en^  by  stage  thunder.  What  is 
pist  is  past  Ton  married  a  gam- 
bler ;  and  if  you  shared  his  good- 
luck,  ^ou  oughtn't  to  grumble  at 
partakmg  his  bad  fortune.  If  you 
had  been  tired  of  the  yoke,  I  Uke 
it  you'd  haye  thrown  it  behind  you 
many  a  day  ago." 

**lf  I  haye  not  done  so,  you 
know  well  why,"  said  she,  fiercely. 

"The  old  story,  I  suppose— the 
dear  darlings  up-stairs.  Well,  I 
can't  discuss  what  I  know  nothing 
about  I  can  only  promise  you 
that   such   ties  would   neyer  bind 

"  I  ask  you  once  aeain  what  you 
mean  by  this?"  cried  she,  as  her 
lips  trembled  and  her  pale  cheeks 
shook  with  agitation.  "  What  does 
it  point  to  t  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
What  am  I  to  be?" 

"That's  the  puzzle,"  said  he,  with 
an  insolent  leyity;  **and  I'll  be 
shot  if  I  can  solye  itt  Sometimes 
I  think  we'd  do  better  to  renounce 


the  partnership,  and  try  what  we 
could  do  alone ;  and  sometimes  I 
suspect — ^it  sounds  odd,  doesn't  it? 
— but  I  suspect  that  we  need  each 
other." 

She  had  by  this  time  buried  her 
face  between  her  hands,  and  by  the 
conyulsiye  motion  of  her  shoulders 
showed  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"One  thing  is  certainly  clear," 
said  he,  rising,  and  «tanaing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire — "  if  we  dedde 
to  part  company,  we  hayen't  the 
means.  If  either  of  us  would  de- 
sert the  ship,  there's  no  boat  left  to 
do  it  with." 

She  arose  feebly  from  her  chair, 
but  sank  down  again,  weak  and 
oyercome. 

"Shall  I  giye  you  my  arm?" 
asked  he. 

"  No,  send  Jane  to  me,"  said  she, 
in  a  yoice  barely  aboye  a  whisper. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  said,  "  Tell 
Jane  her  mistress  wants  her;"  and 
with  this  he  searched  for  a  book  on 
the  table,  found  it,  and  strolled  off 
to  his  room,  humming  an  air  as  he 
went 
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Standino  on  the  border-land  of 
England  and  Wales,  few  places 
have  been  of  more  account  in  Brit- 
ish history  than  the  **  pleasant " 
town  of  Shrewsbury— JftoytA^,  as 
the  Welshmen  call  it  to  this  day. 
As  the  modem  stranger  wanders 
up  and  down,  admiring  those  pi&« 
turesque  timbered  mansions  in 
which  onoe  the  knights  and  mer- 
chants of  Powys-land  kept  their 
state,  and  reads  the  quaint  names 
written  up  in  modem  print  upon 
its  thoroughfares  —  Mardol,  and 
Wyle  Cop,  and  Dogpole,  and  the 
like— he  feels  that  erery  yard  of 
the  old  town  has  a  stonr  to  tell 
him,  if  he  could  catechise  it.  Quite 
true — ^not  all  the  stories,  but  that 
there  are  many  to  tell.  It  is  not 
true,  for  instance,  that  the  present 
'*  Shrewsbury  clook"  is  the  same 
hj  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  fought 
his  *Mong  hour,^*  though  an  enthu- 
siastic Shrewsbury  guide  will .  tell 
you  so.  It  is  not  so  certain  that 
St  Winifred  carried  her  head  about 
here  in  her  hands  after  it  was 
cut  off,  as  that  Richard  III.'s 
Duke  of  Buckingham  lost  his  head 
here  once  for  all.  The  most  devout 
medievalist  mav  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  the  devil  really  ap- 
peared in  St  Mary's  Church,  ran 
up  the  ropes  into  the  bell-tower, 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  steeple, 
where  he  vanished  ^^with  a  great 
noise  and  smell;"  though  it  is 
certain  that  an  unfortunate  exhibi- 
tor broke  his  neck  in  trying  to 
come  down  by  a  flying  rope  from 
tiiat  perilous  elevation  into  the 
**  Gay  meadow.  Yet  both  exploits 
are  avoucheil  by  very  credible  wit- 


Shrewsbury,  however,  was  the 
rallying  ground  of  English  civilisa- 
tion in  the  Marches  of  Wales.  The 
advisers  of  Edward  VI.  would 
have  been  wise  in  their  generation 
if,  when  in  1548  they  issued  in  his 
name  their   grand   commission  for 


public  education,  they  had  fixed  at 
onoe  upon  the  capital  of  the  Welsh 
border  as  the  natural  centre  for 
one  of  their  new  foundations.  Bat 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Shrenm- 
bury  citizens  that  the  movement 
came  from  within.  Bjo^  Edwards, . 
a  London  mercer,  but  unquestion- 
ably a  Shrewsbury  man,  and  then 
living  in  the  town,  and  Richard 
Whitaker,  one  of  the  then  baililft, 
presented  to  the  young  King  a  hum- 
ble petition,  in  the  name  not  only 
of  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  county  of  Salop,  but 
of  the  whole  neigh)x>uring  oonntiy, 
that  a  grammar  school  m%ht  be 
there  established.  There  #ere  two 
collegiate  churches,  they  said,  wfaidi 
had  recently  been  dissolved— St 
Mary's  and  St  Chad's— and  no  bet- 
ter disposition  could  be  made  of 
some  part  of  their  revenues.  The 
King  granted  the  prayer,  and  let- 
ters patent  (bearing  date  F^bmaiy 
10,  1651)  conveyed  a  charter  for 
the  school  and  a  grant  of  certain 
prebendal  tithes  —  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  £20  per  annum — 
which  had  belonged  to  the  colle- 
giate bodies  aforesaid.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  the  usual 
head-master  and  usher,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  with 
the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry. 

The  school  is  called  in  the  char- 
ter ^^  Libera  Sehola  Chammaticalu 
Begu  Edvardi  Sexti  "  —  words 
which  any  small  Shrewsbury  boy 
would  translate  off-hand,  for  non- 
intelligent  readers,  as  "The  Free 
Grammar  School  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth" — and  there,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  would  be  an 
end  of  it  Not  at  all  Libera  means 
"free,"  no  doubt;  but  "free"  in 
what  sense? — as  implying  a  "gra- 
tuitous "  education,  or  as  "  exempt 
from  control "  ?  The  translation 
of  this  single  Latin  word  has 
given  occasion  to  a   pamphlet  by 
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«ai«.of  the  first  scholan  of  the  <U^, 
has  foused  the  ire  of  »  very  respect- 
able Recorder,  and  has  fairlj  both- 
ered Her  Miyesty's  Public  School 
.CommiBsiQoers,  who,  with  a  modest 
reticence  which  may  be  Tariously 
appreciated,  decline  to  give  their 
own  decision.  It  would  be  yery 
presumptuous,  and  perhaps  not 
▼ery  entertaining,  to  g^ve  judgment 
on  such  a  vexed  question  here. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  all 
aigument  from  the  use  of  the  word 
in  classical  and  medieval  Latin 
is  in  favour  of  the  interpretation 
maintained  by  Dr.  Kennedy — 
^&%d  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
superior  corporation."  *  Public 
educational  foundations  had  been 
hitherto  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  ecclesiastical  bodies  —  chap- 
ters, or  colleges,  or  conventual 
houses ;  and  from  such  dependence 
and  control  it  was  a  main  object 
with  Edward  and  his  Council  that 
their  schools  should  be  "free.^' 

The  charter  was  obtained;  but 
there  were  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  athe  schoors  taking  actual 
shape.  The  sweating-sickness  —  a 
visitation  hitherto  unlafiown,  **that 
most  terrible  of  all  English  dis- 
eases"—had  iust  broken  out  in  the 
town,  and  the  bailiffs  must  have 
had  enough  to  do.  The  corpora- 
tion could  not  as  vet  get  possession 
of  the  tithes  (which  were  under 
lease  to  individuals),  but  only  of 
the  reserved  rents,  which  were  but 
a  poor  provision.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  King  Edward 
died,  aqd  it  may  be  guessed  how 
ftr  his  **free"  school  was  likely  to 
be  encouraged  by  Queen  Mary. 
The  bunresses  did  something,  how- 
ever. Tliey  had  hired  a  master, 
and  got  up  a  school  somewhere. 
There  appears  in  their  accounts 
about  this  time  a  payment  of  twelve 
pence  *^to  the  master  of  the  free 
school.  Sir  Morys,"  Sir  Horys  dis- 
appears, and  then  we  have  an  entry 


of  6s.  B±  paid  **  on  acoount  to  John 
Eyton,  hired  to  keep  the  free  gram- 
mar school."  Mr.  Eyton  was  even 
less  satisfactory  to  his  employers 
than  Sir  Morys  might  have  been; 
£>r  very  soon,  under  date  October 
ult  1666,  occurs  the  following  :  — 

**  Agreed,  tkat  jf  Mr.  fiayliib  can 
heare  of  an  honest  and  able  peraon  wbieh 
will  serve  the  office  of  head  Bcbolemaster 
of  the  Free  Scbole  of  the  towoe,  and 
that  shall  be  thought  meete — that  then 
Mr.  Bayliffa  shall  avoide  the  said  John 
Ejtoo,  DOW  scbc^emaster,  giving  him 
one  half-year's  warning.  And  the  said 
John  Eyton  to  have  for  his  wages  from 
St.  Michs.  last  past  £14  by  year  and  not 
above.*»  f 

Whether  John  Eyton  was  "  avoid- 
ed," whether  he  was  content  with 
his  wages,  or  what  became  of  him, 
no  known  records  inform  us.  With 
Elizabeth  came  the  time  and  the 
man  for  Shrewsbury  School,  when 
Thomas  Ashton,  M.A.  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  head- 
master m  1662.  lie  must  have 
possessed  remarkable  ability,  not 
only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  man 
of  business.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
burgesses  that  he  should  have  a 
patent  for  life  of  all  the  tithes 
which  formed  the  school  endow- 
ment, on  condition  of  his  maintain- 
ing a  third  master.  He  begins  his 
school  register  in  December  of  this 
year,  with  Thomas  Wylton  and 
Richard  Atkys  as  his  under-mas- 
ters ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he 
entered  at  once  266  boys;  but  this 
number  probably  includes  those 
whom  he  found  already  under  some 
instruction.  In  the  seven  years  of 
his  mastership  he  admitted  no  less 
than  876  scholars.  Of  these  only 
238  lived  in  the  town  (oppidani)y 
the  rest  were  strangers  (alieni)  from 
the  best  families  in  Shropshire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties.  Salus- 
burys,  Mackworths,  Whitakers,  Cor- 
bets,  Myttons,  Egertons,  Montgo- 
merys,  Devereux,  Uoptons,  Eytons, 


•  *  Libera  Bchohi:  A  Letter  to  Lord  Weslbaiy  *  Ac.    By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D. 
18SS. 
t  Blakeway's  MSw  Collections  (Bodleian  Library). 
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l^tunwuings,  Herberts,  WroUes- 
leys,  Oatlejs,  Wycherlejs — ^there  is 
scarcely  a  family  of  any  note  in  the 
north-west  of  England  that  had 
not  at  least  a  cadet  of  the  house 
under  Aahton  and  his  immediate 
successors.  No  school  erer  started 
at  once  into  such  yigorous  life.  It 
needs  onljr  a  glance  at  the  names 
in  the  original  register  (which^  or 
rather  an  early  transcript  of  it,  has 
been  happily  preserved)  to  under- 
stand the  ground  upon  wluch  Cam- 
den calls  it  ''the  best  filled  in  all 
England'* — a  testimony  the  more 
emphatic,  as  coming  from  one  Vho 
had  himself  been  head-master  of 
Westminster.  On  the  most  mode- 
rate computation,  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  four  hundred 
scholars,  on  the  arerage,  in  these 
earlier  years — a  number  which  nei- 
ther Eton  nor  Westminster  reached 
until  some  generations  afterwards. 

A  house  and  land  had  been  al- 
ready bought  for  twenty  pounds,  of 
John  Proude ;  a  timber  building, 
to  which  some  additions  were  pro- 
bably made  to  proTide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  three  masters.  Here 
Ashton  taught  for  seven  years,  with 
undiminished  reputation;  "a  right 
good  man,'*  as  Camden  justly  c^ls 
him,  in  favour  alike  with  the  cour- 
tiers of  Elizabeth  and  with  his 
humbler  fellow-townsmen.  Among 
the  many  scholars  of  ancient  fiuni- 
lies  whom  he  had  under  his  charge, 
two  who  came  to  school  together 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  third  year 
of  his  mastership,  and  continued 
fiist  friends  through  life,  are  names 
never  surpassed  in  honour  by  any 

gentlemen  of  England.  Sir  Henry 
idney  of  Penshurst  (the  bosom 
friend  of  King  Edward,  who  had 
died  in  his  arms)  was  at  this  time 
Lord  President  of  the  Welsh 
Marches,  and  residing  ofiQcially  in 
>  the  Castle  at  Ludlow.  The  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  school,  his 
connection  with  the  founder,  and 
Mr.  Ashton's  reputation,  were  sufS- 
cient  reason  for  his  placing  there 
hb  eldest  son,  Philip,  a  boy  of  eight 
years   old,  and   may  explain  why 


his  young  eoosin,  Fnllce  OryveU  (or 
Qreville),  heir  of  Sir  Fulke  Qiyrell 
of  Beauchamp*B  Court  in  Warwick- 
shire, should  have  oome  to  the  same 
school  on  the  same  day.  The  son 
of  a  wise  and  excellent  &ther, 
Philip  Sidney  profited  well  bj 
Ashton*s  teaching.  Two  Mm 
from  the  boy,  written  in  Latin  and 
in  French  in  his  twelfth  year,  drew 
fh)m  Sir  Henry  that  remarkable 
letter,  too  often  reprinted  (would 
one  could  hope  too  well  known!) 
for  insertion  here,  but  which,  eren 
to  this  day,  continues  a  model  for 
an  English  father's  advice  to  ha 
son.  What  public-school  boy  would 
not  be  the  better  for  bearing  in 
mind  some  of  his  noble  words  t 
There  is  no  need  to  keep  the  an- 
tique spelling— the  thoughts  and 
language  are  not  limited  to  any 
date: — 

'* ...  Let  your  first  action  be  tiie 
Hfting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almigbty  Ood 
by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feeliiif^y  iagai 
the  words  you  speak,  with  oon(iiiiiil 
meditation  and  thinking  of  Him  to 
whom  you  pray.  ...  Be  humUe 
and  obedient  to  your  master;'  for  unleas 
you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others^  yea, 
and  feel  in  yourself  what  obedience  if, 
you  ahall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  to 
obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and 
aifable  to  all  men,  with  diversity  of  rerer- 
ence  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son. There  la  nothing  that  winneth  so 
much  with  80  little  cost.  ....  GiTe 
youneir  to  be  merry,  but  lei  your  surth 
bo  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and  biting 
words  to  any  man.  .  .  .  Be  you  rather 
a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  otiier  men's 
talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of 
speech.  .  .  .  Let  never  oath  be  heaid 
to  oome  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  word  of 
ribaldry ;  detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  cus- 
tom make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it  in 
your  own  self.  .  .  .  AboTe  all  thmgs 
tell  no  untruth,  no,  not  in  trifles ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentle- 
man than  to  be  accounted  a  liar.   .    .   .' 

No  wonder  that  his  mother,  in 
the  fond  postscript  to  her  *Myttel 
Philip,'*  which  she  wrote  ''m  the 
skirts  of  my  Lord  President's  let- 
ter," felt  she  could  add  nothing  to 
that  coim)lete  and  perfect  manual 
for  the  English  schoolboy.    Philip 
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Sidney  mw  up  the  worthy  son  of 
such  a  mther;  ending  a  short  hut 
stainless  life  hy  the  death  which  he 
would  perhaps  have  most  desired, — 
*' treading,"  says  one  of  his  manj 
eulogists^  '^from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave  amidst  incense  and  flowers, 
and  dying  in  a  dream  of  glory." 
He  was  the  "  prince  of  gentlemen," 
says  Lord  Brooke ;  that  same  Fulke 
Greville  who  had  entered  with  him 
at  Shrewsbury  School,  had  gone 
with  him  to  Cambridge,  had  loved 
biro,  boy  and  man,  with  an  un- 
changing affection,  and  who,  after 
surviving  him  forty  years,  had  it 
recorded  on  his  tomb,  as  the  climax 
of  his  honours,  that  he  was — 
"Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

Another  cousin  of  the  Sidneys 
was  entered  in  the  same  year  under 
Ashton  —  James  Harrington,  the 
author  of  '  Oceana,'  son  *  of  Sir 
James  Harrington  of  Exton.  The 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (Sandys,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York)  had 
also  a  son  and  a  nephew  there.  Sir 
John  Salusbury  of  R(ig  sent  two 
sons;  in  fact,  the  school  under 
Ashton  had  a  more  distinctly  aris- 
tocratic character  than  under  any 
of  his  successors. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fewer 
details  of  its  internal  life  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  one  grd^t 
feature  in  Ashton's  school  manage- 
ment which  seems  to  have  im- 
pressed his  contemporaries,  was  his 


successful  exhibition  of  those  sa- 
cred and  other  dramas,  which 
formed  at  once  the  exercise  and 
relaxation  of  nearly  every  school 
in  England  in  Elisabeth's  days — 
encouraged,  no  doubt,  •  by  the 
Queen's  well-known  taste  for  such 
exhibitions — a  custom  which  still 
survives  in  all  its  glory  at  West- 
minster. But  Ashmen's  plays  at 
Shrewsbury  were  on  a  grander 
scale  than  at  any  other  school 
Thcjr  were  performed,  usually  at 
Whitsuntide,  in  an  open  amphi- 
theatre in  the  picturesque  eround 
known  as  the  "  Quany,''  and  seem 
to  have  attracted  visitors  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Eliza- 
beth herself,  on  one  of  her  pro- 
gresses in  1565-6,  had  intended  to 
have  been  present  and  had  got  as 
far  as  Coventry  on  her  way,  when 
she  found  that  she  should  be  too 
late.  Ashton  and  his  scholars  pre- 
sented that  year  'Julian  the  Apos- 
tate;' two  years  later,  the  piece 
was  the  'Passion  of  Ohrist'  The 
authorities  of  the  town  considered 
the  spectacle  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest) and  voted  liberally  for  its 
support* 

1569.  ''Agreed  that  there  shaU  be 
given  out  of  the  treasure  of  the  town  the 
■um  of  £10  towards  the  maintenanoe  of 
the  play  at  WbitaunUde,  over  and  above 
any  moneys  which  shall  be  levied  by  all 
the  occupations  of  the  town,  and  any 
other  that  will  give  any  money  toward  the 


*  The  place  had  been  used  for  dramatic  performances  a  century  before  Ashton's 
days:  When  Henry  YII.  visited  the  town,  a  miracle  play  was  acteid  before  him  **  in 
the  QuarrelL*'  The  citizens  of  Shrewsbury  seem  to  have  had  a  spedalty  for  exhi- 
biUoos  of  this  kind:  the  ^'Shrewsbury  Show,"  a  sort  of  festival  and  grand  proces- 
sion of  the  trades  of  ^  town,  with  some  peculiar  ceremonies,  survives  to  tUs  day, 
thou|^  much  shorn  of  its  ancient  honours. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Ashton's  play  in  the  Quarry  occurs  in  Churchyard's 
*  Worthinesfl  of  Wales.'  (He  was  a  Shrewsbury  man,  but  of  too  early  a  date  to  be 
one  of  Aflhton's  scholars.) 

**  And  Mmewhat  more  behind  the  walle  as  dilefe, 
There  It  a  groond  new-made  tbeatre^wite, 
Both  deep  nod  high,  In  goodljre  ancient  gulie, 
Where  well  may  tit  ten  thoniaad  men  at  ease. 
And  yet  the  one  the  other  not  dtipleaw. 

A  space  below  to  bait  both  boll  and  beare. 
For  players  too,  great  room  and  place  at  will, 
And  in  the  tame  a  cock|dt  wondrous  falre 
Besides,  where  men  may  wrestie  In  their  fill ; 
A  ground  most  aptw  and  they  that  sit  above 
At  once  in  view,  all  this  may  see  for  lore ; 
At  Aston's  play,  who  had  beheld  this  then, 
Might  well  have  seen  there  twenty  thonsaad  men.** 
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Bai^e ;  and .  Ibrther,  that  if  Mr.  Aihton 
shall  declare,  by  his  honesty,  that  there 
shall  be  wanting  of  any  money,  rather 
than  the  said  Mr.  A.  should  thereby  be  a 
loser,  that  the  said  money  wanting  shall 
likewise  be  discharged  by  the  town." 

The  Drapers*  Compaoy,  as  one 
of  the  "occupations,"  are  recorded 
as  having  contributed  five  pounds. 

Notwithstandiiig  aU  this,  the 
head-mastership  of  Shrewsbury  was 
not  a  post  of  such  honour  or  emolu- 
ment as  to  induce  a  man  of  Ash- 
ton's  abilities  to  retain  it  long.  In 
1569,  he  Ieft.it  for  what  we  should 
in  these  days  consider  a  lar  less 
eligible  position  —  to  be  private 
tutor  to  the  young  Robert  Dever- 
euz,  afterwards  the  unforUinate 
Earl  of  Essex,  But  he  always  re- 
tained the  deepest  interest  m  the 
school  which  he  had  in  truth  creat- 
ed. It  would  seem  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  some  business  of  importance, 
and  had  considerable  influence  at 
court  In  1671,  he  obtained  from 
the  Queen  an  increase  of  the  re- 
yenues  of  the  school,  by  the  gift 
of  the  tithes  of  Chirbury,  contri- 
buting at  the  same  time  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  from  his 
prirate  resources.  No  statutes  had 
hitherto  been  made,  thongh  the 
charter  gave  powers  to  'do  so ;  but 
now  Ashton,  with  the  consent  of 
•  the  Bishop  and  of  the  Corporation, 
drew  up  a  set  of  "Ordinances,*' 
which  have  always  since  borne  his 
.  name,  and  continued,  until  the  year 
1798,  to  be  virtually  the  statutes 
of  the  school 

By  these  ordinances,  a  head-mas* 
ter  and  three  otberfr-— the  fourth 
being  termed  an  '*  Accidence  Mas- 
ter," for  *♦  young  beginners'*— « were 
appointed,  with  yearly  salaries  of 
£40,  £80,  £20,  and  £10,  respective- 
ly. "  I  think,**  says  Ashton  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "no  school  in  Eng- 
land hath  a  odary  exceeding  this/' 
The  election  of  these  masters  was 
transferred  from  the  Corporation  to 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge— t.  a, 
the  Bailifis  were  to  nomuiate  and 
appoint,  but    the    College  was    to 


''elect  and   send**  an  able^   maet^ 
and  apt  man  —  the  sons   of    bitr- 
gesses,  sod  such  aa  had  been  old 
scholarsi  to  be  preferred;    and  the 
Bailifi^  were  to  i»vt  a  ni^  <m.  the 
appointment      The   terms  of  this 
cominromise   (for  such  it  seems  to 
have  been)  ii  the  old  Corporation 
rights    led    to    abundant   disputes 
and  litigation  in  the  futureu     I3ie 
second  and  third  masters  were  to 
be  promoted  to  the  higher  plaeesi 
if  they  proved  .  able   to   dischaige 
the  office.    The  hea4*inaster  was  to 
be  a  Master  of  Arts^  ''well  able  to 
make  a  Latin  verse,  and  learned  in 
.  the  Greek  tongue  ;**  the  second  mas- 
ter the  same ;  the  third  might  be  a 
B.A.,  and  no  Greek  was  required. 
None  of  them  were  to  piieacfa,  or 
practise  physic,  or  to  keep  an  ale- 
house or  gaming-house.      The  hour 
for  beginning  school  was  to  be  six 
in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter: 
they  were  to  work  till  dinner-tioie 
— eleven  o*  dock ;  to  come  to  school 
again  at  a  quarter  before  one^  and 
be  finally  dunnissed  at  half-past  fcair 
in  winter,  and   an    hour    later  in 
summer.    As  in  the  old  Winchester 
statutes,  no  candle  was  to  be  used 
in  the  school,  "for   breeding  dis* 
eases,  and   for   danger    and    peril 
.  otherwise."    Thursday  was  the  half- 
holiday;  on  which  day  the  highest 
form  were  to  '*  declaim   And  ph^ 
one  act  of  a  comedy  before  th«y 
went  to  play."    I^e  John  Lyon, 
the  founder    of    Harrow,    Ashton 
made    provision   for  •the   scbolin' 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  nationsl 
weapon ;    their  recreations  were  to 
be  '^  shooting  in  the  long  bow  and 
chesB-plaT,  and  no  other  games,  un- 
less  it   be   running,  wr«itling,  «r 
Ieai»ng:"  they  might  play  fm  *^i 
penny  the  game,  or  fourpence  for  a 
match;"    but  there  was  to  be  no 
betting.    No  scholar  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  higher  school  until 
he   could    '*read,    and    write    his 
name,   and    know    his  Latin  acci- 
dence, and  ntake  a  concord."    The 
entrance  fees  were  graduated  on  a 
scale  which  showed  that   the  ad- 
mission of  boys  of  all  ranks  wai 
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coBtemplated :  a  lord's  son  waa  to 
pay  10s.;  a  knight's,  68.  8d.;  a  gen- 
tleman's eldest  son,  8s.  4d.;  oiioier 
sons,  2a  6.;  below  that  degree,  if 
bom  within  the  county,  12d.,  if 
without,  2s.  A  bui^gess's  son  was 
to  pay  only  4d.  Probably  no  annual 
payments  were  demanded  from 
any  seholars ;  but  the  custom  of  the 
times  seems  to  have  been  -  for  the 
more  wealtlr^  boys  to  make  presents 
to  the  master.  The  books  to  be 
used  were — for  Latin,  Caasar,  Cioe- 
vo,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Terence ;  for  Greek,  Demos- 
thenes, Isoorates^  and  Xenophon's 
^  Cyropsddia.'  The  holidays  were 
eighteen  days  at  Christmas,  ten 
days  at  Easter,  aad  a  week  at 
Whitsiintide ;  but  each  master  was 
allowed,  besides,  thirty  days'  ab- 
sence in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Ash  ton  justliyed  to  see  these  or- 
diDances  come  into  operation;  one 
4xf  his  last  acts  was  to  revisit  the 
sdiool,  and  to  preach  a  farewell 
sermon  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  as 
knowing  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. He  took  his  leave  of 
the  town  amongst  tears  and  Mess- 
toga,  and  retined  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  died  within  a  fortnight 

He  had  been  suoceeded  in  his 
office  by  his  second  master,  Thomas 
Laxirance,  who  carried  on  the  school 
with  almost  equal  success.  But 
the  plague,  which  visited  Shrews- 
btty  daring  his  mastership,  was  a 
sad  interruption.  The  school  seems 
to  have  been  broken  up.  After 
1574^  there  occur  no  admissions  in 
the  register  during  the  two  years 
Ibllowing ;  ibr  the  next  entiy  stands 
thus:— •♦  80th  June  1677.  After 
the  plague  these  scholars  whose 
names  follow  were  admitted."  Pro- 
▼isioii  had  been  made,  in  the  ordi- 
nances just  quoted,  for  a  sanatori- 
um in  &e  oountry,  where  the  mas- 
ters and  scholana  were  to  ^<  resort 
mnd  abide  in  the  time  of  any  com- 
mon plague  or  any  o^er  infection," 
and  there  to  eontmue  to  teach ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  such  plaoe 
had  as  yet  been  built  or  provided. 
The  house    at  GrittshUl  waa  not 


obtained   imtil    some   years   after- 
wards. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident, had  visited  Shrewsbury,  no 
doubt,  during  the  six  years  that 
his  son  was  at  school  there.  In 
1573  he  came  there  and  broaght 
young  Philip,  now  a  lad  of  nineteen, 
to  see  bis  old  school  again,  when 
.father  and  son  were  received  with 
hearty  rejoicings.  In  1581  he  made 
the  grand  state  visit  to  keep  the 
feast  of  St  GeMge,  of  which  some 
careful  chronicler  has  left  a  most 
elaborate  account  How  he  went 
in  solemn  procession  from  St  Chad's 
Church  to  the  council-house,  the 
bailiSs,  aldermen,  and  diCTerent 
companies  of  the  town  escorting 
him,  all  '*  drest  in  their  best  liver- 
evs ;"  and  how  ■  they  feasted  him 
there  for  a  week  in  a  style  befitting 
the  representative  of  her  Majesty. 
On  the  first  of  Hay  the  school  took 
its  turn  to  be  his  entertainers.  The 
head-master,  Laurance,  with  his 
three  subordinates,  John  Baker, 
Bichard  Atkys,  and  Roger  Keat, 
**  made  a  brave  and  costly  banckett 
after  supper  before  the  scoole  to 
the  number  of  forty  dyshes,  and  the 
masters  before  them,  each  scoole 
presenting  ten  dishes,  with  a  shewer 
before  every  scoole,"  who  intro- 
duoed  the  several  courses  with  a 
^erj  indifferent  disUch  from  each 
master. 

*'l.  TheM  ar*  all  of  LammM*  lore, 
Acccmpt  byf  h«r^  above  bjf  ftort. 

2.  These  ten  are  all  of  Baker*!  bande, 
Good    wyll,    not   welthe,    now    to    be 
■cande. 

8^  These  ten  are  all  in  Alkj»*  chardge, 
Hyi   glflls   are   araall,   bye   good   wyll 
lardge. 

4  These  ten  come  last,  and  are  the  least, 
Tet   KeaVs    good    wyU    is   wytb    the 


The  next  day  came  a  show,  in  which 
we  may  see  something  like  a. pre- 
cedent for  the  Ston  Montem : — 

'*  The  scbolara  of  the  sayd  free  schoole 
beinge  taught  bj  the  foresaid  four  mas- 
ters, beinge  in  number  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  with  their  masters  before 
every  of  themj-marehynge  bravely  from 
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the  sayd  ichoole  in  battle  order,  with 
generals,  eaptena,  drumms,  trampettSi 
and  ensigns  before  them  through  the 
town  towards  a  large  fiUde  called  the 
Oeje,  in  the  abbey  suburbs  of  Shrews- 
berie,  and  there  deyjdinge  theire  banndes 
Into  four  partes,  met  the  sayde  Lord 
Preudent,  being  upon  a  lusty  courser, 
who  turned  him  aboute  and  came  to 
them,  the  generall  j^peninge  to  his  lord- 
ship the  purpose  and  assembly  of  him 
and  the  rest ;  then  he  and  the  other  cap- 
tens  made  theire  orations  howe  yaliently 
they  would  feight  and  defend  their  coun- 
try, at  whych  the  sayd  lord  had  greate 
pleasure  and  match  rejoiced,  giTinge 
greate  prayse  to  the  sayde  masters  for 
the  eloquence  thereof* 

Sir  Henry  left  the  town  a  tew 
days  after  by  water,  in  his  bai^e, 
under  a  salute  of  '*  fourteen  cham- 
ber pieces  bravely  shot  off;^*  and 
as  he  passed  an  eyot  in  the  river, 
"certain  appointed  scholars  of  the 
free  schoole,  apparelled  all  in  greene, 
and  greene  wyllows  on  their  heads," 
addressed  him  in  verse  with  what 
the  unconscious  chronicler  describes 
as  "lamentable  orations/*  The 
nymphs  of  the  island,  they  said, 
were  disconsolate  at  the  President's 
departure : — 

^*Thclr  woe  ii  grettc,    great  moan   they 
make, 
with  doleful  tanei  they  do«  lament; 
Th»j   howie,   they   erto,   their    leave    to 
taoke, 
Theire  garmenti  greene  Ibr  woe  they 
rent" 

And  after  considerably  more  of  this 
"doleful  tune,"  they  struck  into  a 
grand  chorus,  of  which  this  was 
the  first  verse: — 

**  And  wyll  your  honour  now  depart? 
And  moat  U  needa  be  loeT 
Would     God     we     ooold     like     Sahee 

Bwyrame, 
That  we  might  with  thee  goe  T* 

The  whole  was  so  "  pityfally  done," 
that  "truly  it  made  many  both 
in  the  bardge  upon  the  water,  as 
also  the  people  uppon  lande,  to 
weepe;*'  and  it  was  certainly  en- 
ough to  make,  as  we  are  told,  "  my 
Lord  hymself  to  change  counten- 
ance." 

The  next  year  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent   came   again,  and   seems   to 


have  stayed  some  days,  his  wife, 
the  ladv  Hary,  having  arrived  the 
day  before  "in  her  wagon."  As 
Sir  Henry  passed  "by  the  Gon- 
dit  at  the  Wyle  Cop,"  orations 
were  addressed  to  him  by  twe  of 
Laurance's  scholars,  "which  he 
praysed  very  well."  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  or  at  least  in  this 
year,  that  a  second  aon,  Thomas 
Sidney,  was  entered  at  the  sohooL 
We  bear  of  bim  again  two  years 
afterwards  when  the  Eail  of  Essex 

S^bert  DevereuxX  tbe  Earl  of 
oester,  and  Lord  North  came  to 
the  town,  and  paid  the  school  a 
visit  Toung  Sidney,  as  Letoes- 
ter*s  nephew,  was  selected  with  two 
companions  (lUchard  Hoorde  and 
Edvnurd  Higgons)  to  welcome  the 
party  with  congratulatory  addresses, 
m  which  Leioester,  as  tbe  reigning 
fiivourite,  was  profusely  compli- 
mented on  bis  noble  birth  and 
lineage,  his  imaginary  virtues,  and 
his  &vour  with  "  the  Prince,"  as  it 
was  the  fashion  to  call  EliabeCh. 
The  Karl,  in  return,  "gratified 
the  masters  with  sundry  rewaidfc" 
Essex  passed  through  the  town 
again  the  following  year,  and  again 
had  to  listen  to  orations  firam  the 
scholars—tiiis  time  at  the  castle 
gates,  "they  standing  there  m 
battle  array  with  bows  and  arrows" 
— the  only  mention  to  be  found  of 
their  use  of  the  national  arm,  in 
which  Ashton  had  directed  that 
they  should  be  trained. 

But  meanwhile  Laurence,  whose 
health  was  failing,  had  resigaed  the 
mastership.  He  wrote  a  noble 
letter  to  the  bailiffs,  which  Mr. 
Blakeway  has  copied  amongrt  his 
KSS.,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of 
preservation,  though  too  long  for 
insertion  here.  He  speaks  of  him- 
self as  "  soe  wearied  with  the  woike, 
aoe  tired  with  the  toil,  and  soe  over- 
whelmed with  the  care"  of  te 
school,  that  he  "neither  can  oor 
will  any  longer  spaoe  continue  in 
it"  He  has  an  honest  pride  in 
leaving  it  in  such  flourishing  case. 
"The  resort  of  strangers  unto  it 
is  notable;"  he  has  "in  the  last 
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twelve  jean  sent  abore  an  hundred 
scholars  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford.^' 
His  friends,  indeed  suggest  that 
he  shall  continue  in  office,  taking 
*'a  nuuster  of  arts  for  an  helper;" 
but  he  says—"  I  thank  God  I  haye 
ever  hitherto  had  a  conscience  in 
mj  calling,  and  ever  looked  rather 
at  the  good  success  of  my  labours 
and  the  profit  of  my  scholars,  than 
the  peatneas  of  my  stipend  or  the 
thankfulness  of  parents."  The 
Bailiffs,  in  a  letter  to  St  John's  to 
announce  the  vacancy,  state  that 
they  ^*  have  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  continue  his  charge,**  but  in  vain. 
He  retired  to  Wem,  where  he  lived 
for  many  years  afterwards — it  is  to 
be  feared,  in  something  like  poverty, 
for  in  1602  the  Corporation  ordered 
that  "Master  Thomas  Laurance  be 
allowed  £5  [per  annum  ?],  and  508. 
in  hand,  out  of  the  Corporation 
estate,  for  his  great  and  punful 
diligence  in  procuring  good  order 
in  the  Free  Grammar  School"  A 
strong;  public  testimony  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  school,  the  year 
before  his  resignation,  is  found  in 
a  petition  to  Lord  Burleigh  from 
the  Chapter  of  Hereford,  that  a  free 
school  may  be  founded  there,  *^  to 
serve  as  commodiously  for  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  South 
Wales  as  Shrewsbury  doth  for  the 
youth  of  North  Wales."  The  succes- 
sion was  offc^red  to  John  Baker,  the 
second  master,  who  had  the  modesty 
to  decline  it  The  College  then  re- 
commended John  Meighen,  M.A., 
who  was  destined  to  rule  over  the 
Ibrtunes  of  Shrewsbury  for  above 
half  a  century,  successfully  on  the 
whole,  if  not  altogether  peacefully. 

It  was  the  age  of  pageants,  and 
the  Shrewsbury  head-masters  seem 
to  have  delighted  in  them.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  the  old  chronicler 
of  the  same  year  as  Essex's  second 
visit: — 

'*  1685.  This  yeare,  on  the  8  day  of 
Octr.,  being  Thursday  [their  half-holi- 
day], the  ecoUerds  of  the  free  schoole  in 


fihrevraberle  made  a  triomphe  hi  waiiike 
manner,  in  a  field  called  Behind  the  WaUa,* 
against  the  Pope*8  army  and  other  rebells, 
whom  they  triumphantly  vanquished,  to 
the  great  Joy  of  the  beholders,  departing 
from  the  field  through  the  town  towards 
the  castel  there  beine  over  the  town,  when 
they,  with  sound  of  trompet,  dromme, 
and  shouting,  sounded  out  their  victory, 
with  great  fires  made,  and  thankful 
psalms  roost  Joyfully  sung  to  God  in  the 
oomfortable  bearing  of  all  the  town  with 
joyful  and  godly  thanksgivlng/'f 

It  is  plain  that  the  school  con- 
tinued to  ei\joy  a  very  high  repute 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
very  popular  with  the  good  citizens 
of  Shrewsbury.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  Laurance's  mastership  had 
been  to  secure  something  like*  a 
special  school  chapel  for  his  boys. 
The^  had  been  used  to  attend  the 
public  services  at  St  Mary's  Church, 
occupying  the  chapel  on  the  south 
side.  This  was  "repaired  and 
beautified''  in  1682  by  the  Bailiffs 
and  St  John's  Collie  out  of  the 
school  revenues,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  used,  not  only  for  public  wor- 
ship on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but 
also  for  religious  instruction  on  the 
half-holidays,  a  cUstom  which  con- 
tinued until  the  present  school 
chapel  was  built  It  seems  from 
this  time  to  have  been  known  as 
the  **  scholars'  chapel,"  and  to  have 
become  the  ordinary  burial-place 
for  masters  and  scholars.  A  very 
few  years  later,  we  find  in  the 
school  register  entries  of  the  death 
and  bunal  of  Ashton's  original 
third  master,  who  had  continu^  to 
occupy  the  same  desk  under  both 
his  successors. 

*'  1687.  In  thisyeare,  on  the  7th  day  of 
July,  Richard  Atkys,  Ute  third  schde- 
master  of  this  free  sohoole,  departed  this 
life  about  8  o*  the  docke  in  the  mom- 
log,  and  was  buried  in  the  schoUars' 
chapel  in  St.  Marie's  Church  on  the  next 
day,  being  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  morning, 
all  the  children  of  the  whde  schoole  goins 
before  the  hearse  to  church  by  two  and 
two,  and  the  rest  of  the  scholemasters 


•  The  "Quarry." 

f  Fh>m  an  old  chronioie  hi  the  school  Hbraiy,  known  as  ^  Dr.  Taylor's  Manuscript" 
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then  vemaming  fbUowing  next  ifter  be- 
fore tho  nngifltratas." 

And  the  next  year  Roger  Kent, 
the  humbler  "Accidence  Master," 
was  buried  in  the  same  place  with 
the  like  public  honours. 

In  1594,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  new  boys  appear  to  have  been 
admitted^— the  greatest  number  in 
any  one  year  since  the  first  opening 
of  the  sehool  under  Ashton.  The 
old  buildings  had  long  been  insuffi- 
cient; and  in  the  next  year,  that 
portion  of  the  present  school  which 
comprises  the  central  tower  and  the 
range  containing  the  chapel  and 
the  library  was  built — or  at  least 
begun,  for  the  chapel  was  not  con- 
•seorated  until  1617.  But  neither 
at  this  time,  nor  for  many  genera- 
tions subsequently,  was  any  kind 
of  aocommodation  provided  for 
boarders.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  (with  the  exception  of  some 
few  who  may  have  lived  with  the 
head-master)  those  boys  who  came 
from  a  distance  were  lodged  with 
sueh  of  the  citizens  as  might  choose 
to  receive  them.*^  This  arrangement 
— which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  earlier  days  at  many 
public  schools — ^has  prevailed  more 
or  less  at  Shrewsbury  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  some  few  boys  still  lodg- 
ing in  the  town  with  respectable 
triidesmen,  known  or  recommended 
in  some  way  to  their  parents,  and 
attending  the  school  lessons,  just 
as  they  might  have  done  in  Ashton*s 
and  Meighen*8  day. 

Ifr.  Head-master  Meighen  still 
raled  on  for  half  a  century,  and 
more  than  one  second  master  mean- 
while died  or  resigned,  hopeless  of 
any  vaoantcy  for  promotioa.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign  he 
outlived  his  popularity.  He  got 
into  disputes  with  the  Bailiffo 
-and  Corporation;  apparently  from 
having  appointedi,  or  procured  the 
appointment  as  second  master  of 
one  Mr.  Gittens  against  their  wishes. 


The  real  oa«me  of  the  ^apctte  turned 
on  the  religious  questioii.  Gittens 
was  "  a  dangerous  suspected  Papist,'* 
had  been  brought  up  as  such  be- 
fore Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  im- 
,  prisoned  in  the  gate-house  at  West- 
mimster;  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  the  Corporation  rei^lted  at  Mm. 
But  there  was  a  counter  party,  and 
a  very  influential  one.  The  women 
of  Sfarewibury  were  for  Mr.^  Gittens. 
The  more  active  among  them  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  schocd- 
house^  and  held  it  against  all  oomefs 
"  for  four  days  and  three  nights*'^ 
so  acoiarate  is  the  chronicler  of  the 
campaign— >«nd  nearly  killed  one 
of  the  bailiffs  who  attempted  to 
foroe  an  entrance;  Mr.  Gittras 
(who  was  in  actual  occupation) 
meanwhile  encouraging  his  frimds 
froHK  an  open  window,  and  ending 
out  to  the  biagesses  that  he  stood 
there  for  their  nghtSy^-meanisg,  it 
is  to  be  Buppos^  as  against  the 
nomination  of  masters  by  the  Col- 
lege. Altogether  it  was  a  very 
pretty  quarrel,  and  lasted  some 
twenty  years.  The  Bailii&  sent  lo 
the  Cambridge  authorities  to  oom- 
plain ;  and  they  took  the  money 
for  their  delegatW  expenses  oat  ef 
the  school  chest  Meighen  filed  a 
-bill  in  Chanoeiy  against  them  for 
malversation.  The  Lord  Chaneellor 
issued  a  commission  to  Sir  Edwicd 
Bromley,  one  of  the  Barons  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  others,  who  sat  at 
Shrewsbury  to  examine  witnesses. 
They  reported  tiiat  they  found 
*'the  school  much  decayed**  (wiuoh 
seems  very  questionable)  ^^by  the 
froward  and  ill  carriage  of  the 
head^iaster,  beii^  a  very  contea- 
tiaus  person,  and  of  a  turbdent 
and  mutinouB  character  -  and  dis- 
position.*' 

The  Lord  ClunoeUor  dismissed 
Meighoi's  bill,  and  ruled  that  the 
under-masters  should  be  elected  by 
St.  John's  College.  Mr.  Gittens  wis 
ousted,  and  James  Brooke,  H.A.  of 
Caius,  and  David   Evans,  B.A.  of 


*  A  melancbolj  entry  in  '  Ta7lor*8  MS.*  is  corroborative  of  this ; 
yonng  scholar,  who  boarded  at  Ksster  Hamon's  hai^  himselt'* 
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Jesus  Cdllege,  were  appointed  If  suoU  were  M*.  Ifeighen's  little 
seoond  and  tixird  makers,  NoYem*-  pleaomtriee,  it  was  perhaps  quite 
ber  17, 16S7.  Gittenii  got  in  again,  as  much  his  unpopularity  as  his 
however,  by  some  means,  four  years  advancing  years  which  made  the 
afterwards,  and  it  was  not  until  good  people  of  l^rewsbury  so 
1M8  that  he  was  finally  got  rid  o£  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him«  They 
In  1630,  whatever -still  remained  now  kept  pressing  him  to  resign, 
of  tiie  old  buildihgs  was  taken  down,  wliicbi  after  a  head-mastership  of 
and  the  present  school  front,  at  fifty  years,  it  was  certainly  time 
right  angles  to  the  tower  and  the  for  him  to  think  of.  But  he  was 
block  oontaining  the  chapel  and '  very  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  soch 
library,  was  built  of  Grinshill  stone,  proposal.  He  certainly  had  his 
Oyer  the  main  entrance,  with  the  heart  in  his  work.  Through  his 
datcv  ^'^^  placed  the  following  in«  infinence  and  exertions  the  school 
Bcription  from  Isocrates— ''4tX<^a^c  library  was  gradually  filled,  diiefly 
eov  n^y  eaif  iroX«^J7c" — **If  thou  by  gifts  from  old  pupils  and  gentle* 
loye  leanring,  thou  shalt  be  well  men  of  the  county,  with  so  good  a 
learned.'^  "^  Oyer  the  first  word,  collection  of  books  that  Dr.  Parr,  on 
on  &  stone  pillar,  stands  this  figure  one  of  his  yisits  there  in  after  y^uis, 
of  a  schoolboy,  indioatftng  the  lover  declared  that  with  the  single  ex- 
of  learning;  and  oyer  the  oonclud*  ception  of  Bton,  he  bad  ^'seen  in 
ing^  word,  that  of  a  university,  gn^,  no  public  school  a  library  equal  to 
dnate—bbth  in  those  ^^hyperbolical  that  of  Shrewsbury.**^  Meighen  had 
barbarous  breedies,''  as  old  Fok  a  brother  a  ^  citizen  and  stationer 
calls  them,  which  were  the  fashion*  of  London ;"  and  it  was  probably 
able  gentlemen's  crinoline  of  the  through  this  connecticm  that  several 
day.  The  setting  up  of  this  in-  London  merchants  are  recorded  as 
BcripiioD  gave  Mr.  Mei^n  the  having  at  this  time  given  either 
opportunity  of  a  sly  joke  against  presents,  of  books  or  of  money  for 
his  old  opponents  the  town  author-  their  purchase.  The  faead«master 
ities.  The  bailQBi  of  the  year  hhnself  was  evidently  a  lover  of 
wished  to  have  their  own  names  books,  keeping  a  careful  record  of 
placed  over  the  gateway  rather  all  these  donatbns^  and  fitthig  up^ 
than  a  Greek  inscription  —  pro-  the  presses,  in  the  library  with  iron 
bably  as  more  interesting  and  rods  and  chains  for  their  better 
intelligible  to  themsehres  and  their  security.  That  the  accusations 
fellow -townsmen.  To  this  Mr.  bronght  against  htm  of -causing  the 
Meag^ea  would  by  no  means  con-  decline  of  the  school  by  his  con- 
sent; but  he  pointed  out  to  them  tentlous  temper  were  not  altogether 
a  sinall  neighbouring  edifice  at<  true,  may  fiurly  be  gathered  from 
tached  to  the  sdliool,  newly  dedi*  the  note  made  in  one  of  these  boqks 
cated,  not  to  the  Muses,  but  to  by  the  donor,  Thomas  Pritdmrd, 
Gloa«nna,  and  suggested  a  sUmo  Archdeacon  of  Lkmdafi;  in  102T 
over  the  door  as  admirably  adapted  (at  tibb  yery  time  when  these  oom- 
for  such  a  record  The  story  goes  plaints  were  most  rife),  in  which 
that  the  baiUffa  fell  into  the  trap,  he  styles  his  old  school  as  even  now 
and  that. their  nttmes  Were  to  be  "the  most  * numerons  in  all  £ng^ 
read  th^re  by  admiriiig  sehoolboy|i  land."t  During  Meighen's  master* 
so  late  as  1T98,  when  the  builduig  ship,  Welsh  names  appear  in  laiiger 
was  taken  dofim  numbers  than  before^  the  national-^ 

*  The  idea  of  the  Inscription  was  prebablj  taken  from  the  fbHowieg  passage  in 
Bnanua's  GbUaqines-^-a  book  better  known  in  lleighea's  days  than  outi^^**^  JHOmn 
JwertUiM,  tmrei^lUeriB  infranii^ieio  iodieis  tua  pnl^i^endutn^.^iho/iaBiK"  ^ 

f  **  Dttlcissbne  Natrici  mm  (totkis  An|^»  miwerosisrimn)  fichofae  SiidopienBi'hoo 
aPBRTHFlON  d;  d/  The :  JPrickafd  Atchidiac  ^  Jil#Bd«re|i  i  et  CoU.  Jem  QwtL,. 
Vicei>rinc" 
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prefix  of  Ap— Ap  Thomas,  Ap  Ricib-  wHlfaig  to  recefre,  but  of  Thomas 
ard,  Ap  Bran,  kc   &c — ooearring  Ghaioner,   M.A.,  of  Jesus  College, 
continually  in  tiie  register.     But  the  who   was    at   least   Mr.    Hardin^s 
old  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  names  eqial   in   point   of  standing.    The 
are  tiiere  too,  still  in  good  proper-  Shrewsbury  Corporation  must  bare 
tion.     The  eulogy  left  on  record,  been  a   good-humoured  body:    for 
apparently  by  a  contemporary,  can-  though  they  had  spent  £800  in  law 
not   have  been-  wholly  undeserved  in  the  attempt  to  place  tiieir  own 
— **that  famous  schoolmaster  who  candidate,  they  laid   out  an  addi- 
to  his  perpetual  memoir  hath  with  tional  pound  on  a  ^*  banquet  *'   to 
great   industry,  since   he  was  the  Mr.    Chaloner    on    his    admission, 
chictf  schoolmaster,  wholly    endea-  Not  an  extraragant  sum,  certainly; 
vomred  the  flourishing  condition  of  but  it   must   be  remembered  that 
the  same,   not  seeking  to  adrance  twenty  shillings  would  go  further 
himself  or  his  by  diminishing  any-  in  those  days  than  in  our  own. 
thing,  having  left  a  good  pattern  to       The   life   and    fortunes    of    this 
them  that  succeed,  making  it  his  Thomas  Chaloner  would  form  one 
great  care  and  chief  work  to  per-  of    the    most   curious    of    ISngUsh 
feet  that  structure  and  building  in  biographies,   if  they  could  be  told 
a   glorious   manner."     At   last  in  at  length — and  there  exists  a  good 
1686,  he  accepted   £100  from!  the  deal  of  material  for  such  a  history, 
school   funds   as  the  price  of  his  ^e  entered  upon  his  office  in  tbe 
resignation,  and  died  the  following  year  when  Hampden  made  his  first 
ear.    It  must  be  remembered,  in  stand  against  ship-money — was  ex- 
is  defence,  that  the  head-master-  polled  —  stanch    Royalist    that   he 
ship  of  Shrewsbury  in  those  days  was*— under  Cromwell,  and  lived  a 
was    not    a    lucrative    office,    and  storm-tossed  life-~the  very  Ulysses 
gave  little  opportunity  to  make  any  of  schoolmasters — till  he  came  to 
provision  for  old  age.  his    own    again    with    the   Becond 
Before  poor  Mr.  Meighen  was  got  Charles.    He  was  bom  at  Llansilir 
rid  o^  there  was   a   partisan  war  near  Oswestry,  and  had  been  him- 
going  on  about  his  successor.    The  self    trained    at    Shrewsbury,    un- 
Bailiffs  and  Coiporation  were  strong-  der  Meighen.     He  did  his  teacher 
ly  in  fiivour  of  John  Harding,  who  credit     He  had  the  reputation  of 
had  been  the  pro  t&mpor4  second  being    ^^an   excellent  ureek  sdio- 
master,    who    had    been    publidy  Uir ;"  it  must  be  oonfSmsed  that,  in 
chosen  *'  in  a  general  and  great  as-  his  day,  a  little  Greek  passed  for  a 
sembly,"  and  whom  they  preferred,  good  deal,  for   profideney  in  that 
as    ^*  a  master  of  arts   of  twelve  tongue  was  a  vny  rare  aooompfish- 
years'  standing,"  to  some  '*  young  ment ;  but  of  his  Latin  scholardiip 
man  '^    whom    St    John^s   CfoUege  there  can   be  no  question,  for  ho 
had  sdected   for  the  appointment  has    left    us    spedmens    of   Latin 
Harding  seems  really  to  have  had  verses  of  which  even  modem  Salo- 
strong  claims;  the  Bishop  of  Lich-  plans   might  be  proud.      He  very 
fidd  wrote  to  the  CoUege  in   his  soon  raiMd   the   school   fitxm   the 
favour,  as  one  who  had  been  highly  low  estate  into  which  it  had  fiJlMi, 
recommended   to  him    **for  leam-  owing    to    Mr.    Meighen's    fiuling 
ing,     judgment,     method,    govern-  energies  and  Mr.  Gittens*s  ineffid* 
ment,    and   honesty;"    and  urging   ency,  and  the  warfiffe  betweon  tiie 
his  election  for  the  benefit  of  the   school   and   town   authorities.     In 
school,  and  **  to  avoid  contention."  the  second  year  of  his  head-master- 
But  the  Cambridge  men  stood  on   diip  (1687)  he   admitted   no    less 
their   rights,  and  maintained  their   than  128  new  boys;  and  in  each 
own  nomination — not,  however,  of  of  the  three  foUowmg   years,  the 
the  *' young  man,"  whoever  he  was,  entrances  were  121,  107,  and  120 
whom  the  burgesses  were  so  nn-  respectively.     Not  even  under  the 
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glorious  rale  of  Ashton  had  Shrews-  officiftls  of  the  town— the  ^„ , 

bury  stood  h^er  in  numbers  or  in  recorder,  and  the  like — ^were  wont 
reputation.  The  old  Shropshire  to  settle  public  matters  of  the 
iaisily  names  still  appear  on  the  grayest  import  at  a  social  congress 
school  register,  mixed  with  a  ftir  held  at  the  Gullet,  a  tayem  of 
sprinkling,  here  and  there,  of  others  popular  r^ute;  the  gentlemen  of 
from  neighbouring  counties.  The  the  county  transacted  their  busi- 
second  master  tluiMighout  Ghalon-  ness  at  the  same  place,  and  on  one 
er's  reign^  his  brother  Welshman  occasion,  we  find  the  **  high  sherifTs 
and  most  intimate  friend,  was  daughter**  honouring  a  party  with 
BaTid  Eyans-^Dayid  Ddii  (Black  her  presence,  and  "  linking  there.** 
Dayid)  as  he  was  called — who  had  And  this  **  knot  of  company-keep- 
been  his  fellow-collegian  at  Jesus  ers  at  the  Sextry,"  to  whose  plea- 
in  Cambridge.  The  black  Welsh-  sant  companionship  Chaloner  look- 
man  was  an  excellent  grammar-  ed  back  regretAilly  in  his  after 
teacher,  and  sent  the  boys  up  from  days  of  loneliness  and  exile,  were 
the  second  school  well-grounded  to  no  ordinary  set  of  tavern  boozers, 
receive  Chaloner*s  finishing.  More  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  not 
fortunate  in  one  respect  than  his  above  the  rank  of  honest  citizens 
friend,  he  retained  his  office  under  and  burgesses.  But  among  them 
the  Puritan  head-master  wh6  sue-  were  Sir  Francis  Oatley  of  Pitch- 
ceeded ;  and,  as  the  rules  of  gram-  ford  and  his  brother.  Sir  William 
mar  are  of  no  party,  religious  or  Vaughan,  Sir  Richard  Lee  of  Lee 
political,  he  seems  to  have  earned  Hall,  Sir  Richard  Eamly,  Sir  Tho- 
the  good  opinion  of  his  new  chief  mas  Lyster  of  Rowton,  with  Ire- 
as  well  as  of  his  old  one.  For  the  lands  and  Kynastons,  and  other 
epitaph  on  his  monument  in  St  aristocracy  of  the  town.  A  genial 
Mary's,  where  ho  was  buried  after  and  kindly  fellowship,  no  doubt, 
thirty  years*  service,  is  of  the  date  of  they  were  —  many  of  them  old 
Mr.  Head-master  Pigot,  and  if  not  of  scholars  of  the  free  school ;  and 
his  composition,  as  seems  probable.  Master  Richard  Chaloner,  with  his 
must  at  least  have  expressed  his  eft-  well-stored  mind  and  somewhat 
timate  of  the  man :  satirical    humour  —  patent   enough 

«Cavetoil8piier;propeestDavidl«ger,    «▼«»  to  us  now,  as  we  shall  see 
Kotuidiis  olim  Uteris  robris  senex ;        fr^m  his  curious  personal  records — 
Is  Frisduras  temporis  sni  indytus :         must  have  been  a  choice  companion 
Keads  adhtte  t— abtto  I  nesdt  literas.**     with  whom  to  hear  the  chimes  at 
SzoeUentand  nainstaking  school-  midnight 
master   though   he  was,    Chaloner       But   the   flourishing  school   and 
bad  a  deddedly   social   turn,    and   the  pleasant  company  at  the  Sex- 
was  wont  after  the  labours  of  the   try  were   soon  to    m  broken   up. 
day  to  refresh  himself  with  a  select  The  record  in  tbe  old  school  register 
drde   of    congenial    spirits    at   a   (kept  in  Mr.  Chaloner*s  hand)  which 
tayem  in  **  the  Sextry,'^  as  it  was  follows  next  upon  the  four  success- 
then  called,  whither  bis  friend  and  ful   years  which   have   been  men- 
asaiBtant,    Black    David,    aocompa-   tioned,   shows  a   iallin^-off  in  the 
nied     him.      Let   no    Shrewsbury   admissions,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
master  of  modem  days  imagine  for   pected   in   those   terrible   days   of 
a  moment  that  there  was  in  this   anarchy;'   in  1641  and  1642    they 
anything  derogatory  to  the  dignity   were  onlyt  78  and  79  respectiveljr. 
of  the  office  or  the  man.     The  great   "  Let   my   successor    blame    dvi 

*  Kow  **King*8  Head  Shutt,**  leading  from  High  Street  to  Kihi  Lane.  Itfoi^ 
merly  communicated  with  St  Chad*8  diurchyard  by  a  covered  passage  over  the 
street,  and  the  sacristy  ('<  seztrj  ")  of  that  church  probably  stood  there.  The  old 
houae  stUl  stsndbig  in  this  narrow  "  shutt  **  Is  probably  the  tavern  of  Ohaloner's  day. 
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war,^  is  the  note  mtA^  hereupon 
by  the  gorrowful  head  *  mMter ; 
'•academiefl  moume  and  are  desc>- 
late,  colonyos  of  the  Musei  are 
desolate,  and  the  number  of  Shrews- 
bnry  scholars  in  these  tw<e  yeares  is 
small/^  Yet  in  the  next  year,  the 
most  troublous  of  all  for  ShrewB- 
bury,  there  was  entered  on  this  list 
(together  with  his  brother  William) 
no  less  a  name  than  Geor^  son  of 
Sir  WilKam  Savill,  the  future  Mar- 
quess of  Halifax;  the  great  Trim^ 
mer,  as  he  has  been  styled,  but  per- 
haps the  most  sagacious  and  honest 
politician  of  his  times.  In  Septem- 
ber 1642,  King  Oharles  came  in 
person  to  Shrewsbury,  invited  by  the 
Wal  Corporation  in  common  coun- 
cil assembled,  and  was  welcomed  by 
none  more  cordially  than  by  the 
head-master*  of  the  Royal  School 
The  King's  *' Commission  fbrAi^ 
tillery "  held  their  sittings  in  the 
noble  library:  Lord  Capel  the 
Lord -Lieutenant,  Henry  Bromley 
the  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Francis  Oat- 
ley  (one  of  the  Sextry  club,  and 
now  governor  of  the  town),  met  in 
council  there  with  others,  gentle- 
men of  note,  almost  daily.*  Chalo- 
ner  and  his  friend  David  Evans 
placed  their  own  chambers  at  the 
disposal  of  the  King's  fHends. 
"When  the  King  kept  his  court 
here,  successively  these  lords  lodged- 
in  the  schooles — vix.,  Lord-Keeper 
Littleton,  Lord  Viscount  Qrandi- 
son,  Lord  Archbishop  Williams, 
Lord  Cholmeley,  and  Sir  Richard 
Dyott,  at  my  house;  at  Mr.  Evans 
his  house,  Lord  Qrey  of  Ruthin 
and  Lord  North  his  brother. — 
Deu$  poms  paeem  incMffeai  / ''  This 
pious  wi^  was  in  vain.  Charles, 
after  a  second  visit,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money,  final^ 
left  the  town,  (firet    *^  borrowing '' 


six  fauftidfed  poonds  out  «f  tiie 
school  chest)  ;  and  after  a  long  and 
gallant  resistance  (stout  Sk  Bidi- 
ard  Eamley,  another  of  Ohaloner's 
"company •keepers,"  bong  dain  in 
its  defenceX  the  Pariiamentapy 
forces  became  masters  of  it  by 
treachery  in  Febraaiy,  1644  (5). 

So  notable  a  malignant  as  tke 
head-master  was  not  likely  to  escape. 
He  was  plundered  of  all  his  proper- 
tr,  and  summarily  ejected,  to  find 
shelter  where  he  could.t  BUdc 
DaviH  seems  to  have  been  thought 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
meddled  with ;  at  aiff  rate,  he  wis 
left  in  peace  to  keep  the  diminished 
sdiod  together,  untfl  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  head-master  over  him  of 


one  Richard  Pigot,  whom  the  Parlii- 
mentarians  brraght  from  a  sdiool 
in  Newport — not  a  bad  man  or 
master  by  any  means ;  but  the 
reader  will  not  object  to  follow  for 
a  while  the  varying  fortunes  of  poor 
Mr.  CfaaiOner. 

The  ejected  master  carried  away 
with  him  the  school  registers,  if 
nothing  else ;  and  in  their  pages  he 
has  jotted  down  in  rery  fidr  Latin, 
quaintly  interspersed  with  Greek 
phrases,  aU  sorts  of  personal  memo- 
randa :  notes  of  his  own  movements, 
anathemas  against  his  eneinieS) 
school-boys'  aooounts,  headsof  ser- 
mons, and  private  confoBsions  which 
he  oeortsiniy  never  intended  for  oar 
curious  eyes;  but  which,  tikcn 
altogether,  give  us  a  very  intoes^ 
ing  picture  of  the  writer,  a  man 
one  would  have  liked  much  to  htTe 
known,  none  the  less  for  some 
peculiarities  and  weaknesses  wbich 
these  memoranda  disclose.  He  met 
adversity  boldly ;  rnadn  no  daim— 
as  no  doubt  he  might  have  done  for 
a  while  at  least— on  the  bountjof 
generous  friends,  but  set  up  atonoe 


*  Their  followers  left  some  traces  of  their  visits  there  which  were  not  iilt(^tber 
to  the  head-master^s  liking ;  in  the  ^  Register  of  Benefactions,**  '  Andrewes^  Ser- 
mons* has  a  note  in  Cbfdoner*s  handwriting—**  basely  tonia  by  the  weniagum 
fingers  of  a  Scotch  camp  cfaaplin  ;'*  and  *  Heinsius  on  the  New  Testament'  is  msrked 
as  having  been  **  stolen  away  while  the  Kiog^s  Oommis :  for  Artillery  sat  dsjly  in 
the  library." 

\  **Bonb  omnlbns  exutis  amaKopoKusffijv^^ — '*|  was  stripped  of  alllbsd  and 
etat  out  to  the  crows,**  writes  the  unfortunate  neater. 
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an  independent  school  at  RytOD, 
near  Bascharch,  in  the  connty. 
After  staying  there  for  a  few  months, 
molested  probably  by  the  Puritan 
aathorities,  he  went  up  to  London, 
paid  a  sum  of  sixty  pounds  as  a 
^*  composition  "  for  his  malignancy, 
and  perhaps  (some  of  liis  expres- 
edons  may  bear  such  an  interpreta- 
tion) swallowed  the  Oovenant,  as 
many  other  loyalists  did  with  such 
stomach  as  they  might.  Fortified 
with  this  safeguard,  he  hired  a 
larger  house  near  Shrewsbury.  It 
either  bore  most  appropriately,  or 
he  bestowed  upon  it,  the  name  of 
£ireh  Hall,  or,  as  he  loved  to  Latin- 
ise it,  ''u^es  BetulianaJ'  The 
ominous  sound  was  not  enough  to 
deter  forty-four  of  his  old  Byton 
pupils  from  following  him ;  indeed, 
the  strongest  testimony  to  his  char- 
acter lies  in  the  fact  that,  go  where 
lie  would,  under  whatever  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  a  colony  of 
grateful  scholars  followed  his  steps, 
and  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent, 
a  school  with  all  the  prestige 
of  an  old  establishment  sprang  up 
as  it  were  out  of  the  wilderness. 
The  Birch  Hall  school  soon  num- 
bered nearly  a  hundred.  And  here 
he  seems  to  have  been  tolerably 
contented;  comparing  himself  to 
Dionysius,  who,  driven  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  was  con- 
tent to  wield  the  rod  at  Oonnth, — 
*'^Syra>cusis  eamlamj  Oorinthi  tyran- 
nidem  moliory  But  in  that  same 
year  a  Shropshire  friend  of  some 
influence,  and  a  member  of  Crom- 
well^B  Parliament— John  Oorbett  of 
Adderley — ^procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  grammar  school 
at  Market-Drayton,  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  pay  ten  pounds  as 
a  kind  of  rediing  fee  to  hxS  prede- 
cessor. Again  most  of  his  boys 
accompanied  him,  and  again  he 
commanded  success;  but  he  was 
hunted  out  from  this  resting-place 


on  the  old  ground  of  malignancy 
by  the  '*  Committee  for  Scandalous 
and  Plundered  Ministers" — a  body 
whom,  in  the  old  school  register 
which  received  all  his  confidences, 
he  curses  in  his  queer  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Latin — no  doubt  in  tbe 
persuasion  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
known tongue  to  them,  even  if  they 
had  the  chance  to  read  it,*  He 
moved  off  out  of  their  way  to  Haw- 
arden  in  Flintshire,  a  little  band  of 
twelve  scholars  dragging  their  weary 
way  after  him  through  those  Welsh 
roads  in  the  month  of  March — ''''per 
nivesy  per  brumam^  longum  iter,^^  as 
he  pathetically  words  it.  The 
rough  Welsh  children  whom  he 
found  there  were  no  doubt-,  as  he 
complains,  a  far  less  satisfactory 
material  to  work  upon  than  the 
well-bred  boys  of  Shropshire.  He 
had  to  teach  them,  he  says,  the  very 
rudiments  of  English ;  yet  in  a  few 
months  the  name  of  the  great 
Shrewsbury  master  had  filled  the 
little  Welsh  school  with  ^*  above  a 
hundred  gentlemen's  sons."  He 
writes  as  if  he  were  happy  there. 
He  speaks  with  delight  of  their 
docility  in  learning,  and  their  per- 
sonal attachment  to  himself.  He 
tells  us  how  they  represented  (after 
the  old  Shrewsbury  fashion)  to  the 
ffreat  wonder  and  edification  no 
doubt  of  the  Welsh  squires,  Plautus's 
comedy  of  the  Captives,  and  how 
they  maintained  a  running  fight  of 
satirical  verses  with  the  boys  of  the 
neighbouring  school  of  Chester. 
But,  in  a  Y&ry  few  months,  his 
resting-place  was  again  invaded; 
this  tune  by  a  more  terrible  enemy 
than  even  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion. The  plague  came  to  Hawar- 
den.  One  at  least  of  his  most  pro- 
mising scholars,  a  young  actor  in 
the  pTay,t  died  of  it ;  and  in  June 
1647  the  whole  school,  or  at  least 
the  greater  part,|  migrated  to 
Overton  to  escape  from  the  infec- 


*  "  Mandate  tyrannico  rov  xarapMrarou  Delegatorum  synedrii.** 
f  "  Inter  quoa  incomparabili  indole  emicuit  Gulielmus  Barlow,  quern  pestis  paulo 
post  eripuit.^ 
X  *'  Hawarden,  1647,  June  ^O.^^DUcesurwU  pra  timore  putU  qum  invant  oppi" 
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tion.  Beaidos  these  troables  from 
withoat,  he  had  also  some  domeistia 
vexations.  His  seoond  master  was 
one  David  Piero&  who  apparently 
was  a  member  of  his  hoosenold*  and 
between  whom  and  Mrs.  Ohaloner 
there  was  ii  perpetual  civil  war. 
The  head-master  sided  with  his 
sabordinate  in  his  heart  against 
the  lady ;  bnt  domestic  comfort  re- 
Qoired  that  David  should  take  his 
departure;  and  Ohaloner,  with  the 
generous  unselfishness  which  was 
part  of  his  nature,  maintauied  the 
young  man  for  some  time  at  Gam- 
bridge.*  But  Mr.  Pierce's  future 
perhaps  justified  Mrs.  Ohaloner's 
dislike;  for  some  time  afterwards 
he  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  lose  the 
mastership  of  a  school  which  had 
been  obtained  for  him,  ^*  unless 
Providence  interfered,'' — which  it 
probably  did  not.  Ohaloner's  re- 
treat to  Overton  with  his  scholars 
was  most  likely  a  mere  temporary 
arrangement;  at  least  he  does  not 
remain  there  many  months,  and  the 
next  three  years  of  his  life  seem  to 
have  been  spent  at  ^meralL  as  do- 
mestic tutor  in  tiie  family  of  8ir  John 
Puleston,  where  he  found  his  pupils 
more  than  ordinarily  dull — ^^puerot 
pemma  indoiuy  Somewhere  about 
this  date  he  obtained  the  master- 
ship of  the  school  at  Stone,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  he  collected  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  scholars;  and 
next  we  find  him  holding  the  same 
office  at  Ruthin,  whence  he  was  once 
more  ejected  by  Oromwell's  Migor- 
Qenerai  for  North  Wales;  the  ill- 
advised  rising  of  the  Royalists  in 
the  west  having  irritated  tiie  Pro- 
tector into  fresh  measures  against 
^'delinouents."  He  was,  however, 
allowea  to  return  through  the  inter- 
cession of  some  friends.  But  either 
he  was  naturally  of  a  restiess  turn, 
or  his  wanderijig  life  had  made  him 


so;  for  he  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated another  move.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  Wrexham  school ;  bat 
*'  the  coblers  of  Wrexham,"  he  says, 
rejected  him.  And  he  admits  that 
his  enemies  called  him — ^not  with- 
out some  reason— *^  a  rolling  stone 
that  would  gather  no  moss."  His 
social  and  convivial  tastes  still  re- 
mained with  him,  and  no  doubt  he 
was  an  acceptable  guest  at  the  hoe- 
pitable  boards  of  l£e  Denbighshire 
gentry.  Some  of  his  private  entries 
about  this  date  betray  that  a  good 
deal  of  hard  drinking  went  on  at 
these  entertainments,  and  that  the 
Ruthin  schoolmaster  took  his  fisir 
share.t  He  was  always  very  penitent 
in  the  morning;  but  the  penitenoe 
did  not  insure  that  the  next  invita- 
tion would  be  declined.  He  fouo4 
a  friend  at  last  amongst  tfie  domi- 
nant party.  Thomas  Oflbert,  one 
of  Oromwell's  chaplaina,  and  from 
his  influence  in  such  matters  known 
as  "the  Bishop  of  Shropshire,"  re- 
commended him  to.  William  AdamB^ 
citlsen  and  haberdasher  of  London, 
who  had  just  founded  his  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Newport;  and 
there,'with  his  son  as  under-master, 
Chaloner  once  more,  with  that  re- 
markable success  wMch  is  the  wit- 
ness of  his  unparalleled  abUitj  as 
a  master,  createa  what  might  hare 
been  a  second  Shrewsbury.  B/ 
the  end  of  his  second  year  there  he 
had  two  hundred  and  forty-fbor 
scholars,  "many  of  them  the  sons 
of  the  first  ^nUemen  in  that  and 
the  neighbouring  counties." 
But  meanwhue  events  were  pre- 

Earing  his  return  to  the  scene  of 
is  early  triumphs.  Mr.  Pigot, 
the  intended  master,  had  car- 
ried on  the  work  at  Shrewsboiy 
with  considerable  ability  aod  mo- 
deration; interrupted  only,  like 
Ohaloner,   by    the    plague,   which 


dum  "  [here  follow  a  few  of  the  names]  **  et  eirciter  180.     Vcb  nobU  !   Dmiat  mir 
erere  nostri  I  ** — School  Register. 

*  **  Quem  nimium  iniquiter  ab  uxore  me&  tractatum  mlsi  Cantabrigiam,  ibiqne 
pro  tempore  meis  sumptibus  alo,  sperans  arnicas  afMi$af.^ 
f  "  1653.  Jan.  S. — ^Repetita  potatio,  renovata  poenitentia. 

"    4. — ^Plu  y  Ward  convivabar,  etsi  sobrius,  tamen  egriiiseule. 
"    6. — ^NonnihU  legi,  oravi,  meditatusque  sum." 
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oansed  the  school  to  be  dosed  for 
some  months  by  an  order  of  the  Pro- 
tector's conncu.*  So  well  had  he 
satisfied  the  authorities  of  St. 
John's,  that  at  the  Restoration 
they  gave  him  a  formal  nomina- 
tion with  the  view  of  confirming  his 
title  to  the  head-mastership.  The 
popular  reaction,  however,  was  too 
strong.  In  July  1662,  he  was 
eject^  (probably  by  the  operation 
of  the  Bartholomew  Act)  and  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  oasde 
in  company  with  Michael  Betton, 
*«oanoneer"  to  the  ffarrison,  and 
Mr.  Tallents,  the  Poritan  minister 
of  St.  Mary's.  They  were  released 
in  a  few  daya,  and  Mr.  Pigot  died 
in  the  year  following.  Bnt  though 
his  old  place  was  vacant,  Ohaloner 
seems  to  have  been  not  over-anxious 
to  return.  His  school  at  Newport 
was  flourishing,  and  his  Shrews- 
bury asBodations  had  been  broken 
up.  For  six  mon^s  the  head-mas- 
terahip  remuned  unfilled;  Cotton, 
tlie  second  master,  meanwhile  dis- 
chftrging  the  duties.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  we  find  the  follow- 
ing entry,— ^rather  ungradous,  as 
though  the  genial  temper  had  been 
somewhat  soured,  more  by  the 
smaller  vexations  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter's life  than  by  his  heavier 
trials:— 

"  I,  T.  C,  after  an  exile  of  nineteen 
years,  return  to  my  andent  province. 
For  the  under-master  of  Newport  [this 
surely  could  not  be  his  own  sonf]  be- 
haved so  Imperiously  and  deceitfully 
to  me,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  any  more,  and  so  re- 
moved hither  with  my  second  wife  and 
some  young  gentlemen  whom  I  placed 
In  Uieir  several  classes  on  the  4th  ol 
March." 

So  the  wanderer  found  rest 
But  Shrewsbury  was  at  least  as 
much  changed  as  he  was.  Whether 
he  frequented  again  his  old  haunt 
in    the    Sextry,    when    afternoon 


school  was  over,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  he  would  have  found  there  very 
few  of  the  old  fluniliar  flMses.  Time 
had  untied  that  social  "knot  of 
company -keepers."  The  school- 
master had  made  little  mournful 
notes  against  the  list  of  his  old 
friends'  names  during  his  nineteen 
years'  exile.  Blacuk  David  the 
grammarian  was  gone  where  con- 
cords are  never  broken.  Sir  Bichard 
Eamley,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
died  gallantly  in  the  King's  cause 
— "slain  at  the  taking  of  the 
town."  Sir  William  Yaughan, 
too,  had  met  the  same  &te^"  slain 
at  Tredagh."  Sir  Thomas  Lyster 
was  dead  also.  Lee  of  Lee  Hall 
had  "papisted,"  which  was  even 
worse.  How  the  remaining  friends 
met  and  welcomed  each  other  after 
so  many  years,  no  one  knows  now, 
or  will  know. 

Chaloner  lived  little  more  than 
two  years  after  his  restoration. 
The  londlv  reader  will  hope  that 
his  second  wife  did  not  quarrd 
with  the  under-masters  like  his 
first)  and  that  the  Shrewsbury  boys 
teased  him  as  little  as  possible  in 
lus  declining  years.  He  was  buried 
in  St  Mary's  Ohurch,  on  the  very 
day  twelvemonth  after  his  prede- 
cessor and  supplant^*,  Pigot,  had 
been  laid  in  the  same  place.  Be- 
quie9cant  in  pace. 

There  were  heartburnings  again 
about  the  election  of  his  successor. 
Poor  Mr.  Gotten,  the  second  master, 
who  had  quietly  admitted  Chalo- 
ner's  superior  rights,  as  merdy  re- 
suming what  was  his  own,  now  put 
in  his  modest  claims  for  promotion 
to  the  chief  desk,  as  by  statute  pro- 
vided. But  the  statute  appears  to 
have  become  virtually  obsolete.  He 
was  thrust  aside  without  ceremony ; 
and  the  contest  lay  between  a  Mr. 
Bull,  supported  by  the  strong  local 
influence  of  Lord  Newport,  and  by 
Bishop  Hacket  as  Yimtor,  and  An- 


*  "  Yon  are  also  forthwith  to  dissolve  both  the  schools  in  vour  towne,  and  see 
that  they  continue  see  till  it  shall  please  God  the  infection  shall  cease. 

''Jo.  Bradshawb,  p. 
**  Wbrb  Bau^  ma  Auff,  itfa" 
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drew  Taylor,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, who  had  reoeived  his  earlj 
edacation  in  the  school  before  he 
was  elected  on  the  foundation  at 
Eton.  The  latter  was  elected, 
and  Shrewsbury  for  the  first  ana 
last  time  came  nndet  an  Etonian 
head-master.  Bnt  the  infusion  of 
the  Eton  element  which,  unless 
school  traditions  are  false,  woke 
into  new  life  tlie  country  grammar 
schools  of  Harrow  and  Rugby,  had 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  Shrewsbury.  The  school 
had  been  created  by  Ashton,  and  re- 
created by  Ohalouer ;  and,  after  his 
death,  it  gradually  fell  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  The  school 
registers  of  these  days  have  un- 
fortunately disappeared,  and  the 
causes  and  progress  of  this  decay 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  Taylor 
held  his  office  for  three-and-twenty 
years — ^probably  too  long  for  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  for  it  is  re- 
corded that  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  his  health  had  failed 
him.  King  James  n.  was  now 
steadily  pursuing  the  course,  so 
fatal  to  himself  of  forcing  Rom- 
anists into  the  headships  of  col- 
leges and  schools  by  royal  manda- 
mus. He  made  a  progress  through 
Shrewsbury  in  1687;  and  though 
the  conduits  at  Wyle  Oop  and 
Mardol  ran  with  wine  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  Protestant  burgesses  were 
by  no  means  glad  to  see  him.  The 
Papistical  party  in  the  town  were 
watching  like  vultures  for  Taylor's 
death,  having  ^^one  Sebrand,  a 
Jesuiv'  ready  to  force  at  once,  by 
royal  order,  into  the  vacant  place. 
Taylor  disappointed  their  object 
by  a  secret  resignation— not  mndi 
too  soon,  for  he  died  that  year. 
It  was  done  so  quietly  that  St. 
John's  OoUege  had  time  to  appoint 
a  master,  and  the  burgesses  and 
bailiffs  to  induct  him^  before  the 
royal  mandamus  could  issue.  There 
was  no  time  for  disputes,  and  pro- 
bably the  choice  was  a  hurried 
one.  Richard  Lloyd,  M.A.,  one  of 
their  own  fellows,  whom  they  se- 
lected, reigned  as  head-master  £>r 


thirty-siz  years;  with  what  succeas 
may  be  partiy  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  on  his  retirement  he  left 
ezacdy  sixteen  boys  in  the  school. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  for- 
tunate beyond  his  deserts;  for  he 
held  stalls  both  at  Brecon  and  at 
Hereford,  and  a  living  or  two  he- 
sides  ;  so  that  at  last  he  was  either 
shamed  or  compelled  into  a  resig- 
nation on  the  ground  of  plurality. 

Then  followed  a  struggle  once 
more,  longer  and  more  determined 
than  ever,  between  the  Cambridge 
authorities  and  the  burgesses  for 
the  right  of  election.  The  Ck>nege 
nominated  another  of  their  own 
fellows,  William  Olarke;  the  Cot- 
poration  put  in,  and  maintiuned  in 
actual  possession,  a  burgess  of  the 
town  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Jesos 
Oollege  in  Oxford,  Hugh  Owen; 
and  he  remained  da  faeto  head- 
master for  nearly  four  years.  Bnt 
not  de  jure,  as  it  was  decided;  for 
the  College  filed  a  bill  against  the 
Corporation,  and  won  their  canse, 
after  much  expenditure  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Clarke^  their  original 
nominee,  had  in  the  meanwhile 
found  more  peaceful  preferment, 
and  gone  off  to  a  living;  and  they 
now  appointed  Dr.  Robert  PhiHipa, 
a  burgess,  who  had  been  an  offidal  of 
St.  Mary's  Church.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  qualifications,  he 
was  fifty-seven  years  old  when  he 
first  began  work  as  a  schoolmaster 
— ^not  a  very  likely  man  to  retrieve 
the  fiskllen  fortunes  of  Shrewsbaiy. 
Nor  were  these  constant  disputes 
between  College  and  Corporation 
likely  to  conduce  to  that  end.  It 
is  said  that  "  the  school  decreased  ** 
under  both  these  last  masters; 
though  how  it  could  fall  mnoh 
lower  in  numbers  than  sixteen— 
the  point  at  which  Lloyd  had  left 
it— is  not  so  dear  to  an  arithmeti- 
cal critic.  But  it  certainly  did 
not  rise,  as  we  shall  presentiy  see. 

Dr.  Phillips  continued  in  office 
eight  years,  when  he  was  suooeeded 
by  Leonard  Hotchkis,  the  second 
master.  He  deserves  the  more 
special  notice  here,  because  to  some 
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of  his  manifold  memoranda  these 
pages  have  been  yery  much  in- 
debted. He  must  have  been  an 
indefiEitigable  oolleotor  and  tran- 
Boriber,  whatever  his  merits  as  a 
teacher  may  have  been :  ^*  fonr 
folio  mannscripts  of  cnrions  and 
important  oollectionB,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  library,  now  nn- 
fortunately  missing "  *  (bnt  from 
which  partial  extracts  have  been 
made),  and  a  wonderfal  folio  vol- 
ume— a  csort  of  oommonplaoe-book 
—which  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
said  to  contain  100,000  references 
upon  the  most  miscellaneons  sub- 
jects, attest,  at  least,  a  very  diligent 
een.  Leonard  Hotdhkis  had  made 
is  first  appearance  in  public  life 
in  rather  conspicuous  fashion.  In 
1710,  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Saohe- 
vereU,  fresh  from  the  trial  and  con- 
viction which  stamped  him  as  a 
martyr  in  popular  estimation,  made 
a  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into 
Shrewsbury  on  his  way  to  take 
possession  of  a  Shropshire  living. 
^  Near  a  thousand  horsemen,*'  zeal- 
ons  for  Ghuroh  and  Queen,  went 
out  to  escort  him;  and  one  young 
man,  a  student  of  Gambridge, 
dfumed  the  honour  of  leading  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.  This  was  the 
fhture  head-master  of  Shrewsbury. 
There  was  some  gallantry  in  the 
act,  because  such  principles  were 
not  popular  with  the  town  authori- 
ties. Bennett  and  Dawes,  the  two 
ministers  of  St  Chads,  showed 
their  principles  in  a  rather  different 
way.  They  wished  to  sympathise 
with  the  popular  hero;  but,  *^not 
choosing  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion," asked  leave  to  pay  their  visit 
to  the  Doctor  hp  night,  Sacheve- 
rell,  with  a  haughty  bitterness 
which  they  at  least  deserved,  re- 
turned foV  answer  that  "he  would 
have  no  ITieodemutesJ'^  Hotchkis 
began  l^is  work  at  Shrewsbury  as 
third  master,  and  rose  thence  to 
the  head-mastership.  His  stanch 
political  partisanship  brought  him 
into   contmual    collision   with   the 


Whig  corporation;  and  though  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  scholar, 
he  was  not  a  successful  school- 
master. Perhaps  his  antiquarian 
tastes  may  have  stood  in  his  way, 
and  he  was  making  entries  in  his 
commonplace-book  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  correcting  exercises. 
It  is  to  his  credit,  at  all  events, 
that  he  was  vexed  at  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  sohooL  Bat  for  the 
persuasions  of  friends  he  would 
have  retired  before.  He  writes 
thus,  August  1, 1760  :— 

**  I  have  had  but  two  or  three  boys 
a^year  iiom  Mr.  Parry  [the  secood 
master]  for  some  years  past ;  and  I  do 
not  see  more  than  seven  or  eight 
in  his  school  now,  except  four  who 
ought  to  be  in  mine.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly state  to  be  in,  and  I  wish  to  get 
out  of  it." 

Four  years  later  he  resigned.  He 
was  getting  an  old  man,  and  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  role,  many 
boys  were  removed  fi*om  Shrews- 
bury to  the  neighbouring  school  of 
Worn,  owing  16  his  failing  energies. 
But  he  continued  to  live  in  the 
town,  near  enough  to  his  old  quar- 
ters to  look  out  into  the  school 
garden,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  probably  busy  to  the  last  about 
his  collections.  One  of  the  last 
glimpses  we  have  of  him  (if  it  be 
him)  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  G.  Ashby  to  Nichols,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  company 
he  had  met  at  the  hospitable  table 
of  Dr.  Taylor  (Hotchkis^s  intimate 
friend);  some  of  whom,  he  says, 
were  "the  dullest  companions  pos- 
sible: one  of  them,  who,  I  think, 
had  been  a  schoolmaster,  was  of 
all  men  I  ever  met  with  the  stn- 
pidest^^t  There  is  a  painful  sus- 
picion that  this  must  have  been  the 
late  head-master  of  Shrewsbury ; 
perhaps  those  interminable  manu- 
scripts had  muddled  his  faculties. 

Yet  under  such  masters,  in  these 
darker  ages  of  King  Edward's 
school,  were  trained  perhaps  the 
two  greatest  scholars  in  their  re- 
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speotive  lines  of  whom  Shrewsbury 
can  boast  One  was  the  Dr.  John 
Taylor  just  meDtioned,  commonly 
known  as  ''Demosthenes  Taylor,'' 
a  Shrewsbury  barber's  son,  who 
rose  to  be  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  Attic 
Greek  surpassed  perhaps  all  his 
contemporaries;  the  other,  a  pupil 
of  Hotchkis,  was  Edward  Waring, 
of  an  old  Shropshire  funily,  who 
was  senior  wrangler  of  his  year, 
and  was  chosen  Lucasian  professor 
of  Mathematics  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four.  So  brilliant  was  his 
degree  considered  by  his  own  con- 
temporaries, that  the  whole  body  of 
his  fellow-wranglers  waited  upon  him 
in  his  rooms  to  offer  him  their  public 
congratulations.  Waring  invited 
them  all  to  tea,  and  this  extempore 
entertainment  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  society  afterwards  known  at 
Cambridge  as  the  '*  Hyson  Olub." 

Upon  Hotchkis's  retirement, 
Charles  Newlin^,  fellow  of  St. 
John's,  was  appomted  by  the  Col- 
lege without  opposition.  He  seems 
to  have  done  something  towards 
filling  the  waste  places  of  Shrews- 
bury School.  At  least  we  are  told 
that  he  had  sixty  boarders  at  one 
time  in  his  own  house;  and,  if  a 
nearly  contemporary  chronicler  is  to 
be  trusted,  they  were  ''among the 
most  respectable  characters  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  counties."  * 

So  much  could  hardly  be  said 
for  the  school  under  Newling's  im- 
mediate successor,  Thomas  Atcher- 
ley,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  who  was  promoted 
from  the  second  to  the  head-mas- 
tership in  1770,  and  remi^i^ed  in 
that  office  for  twenty-eight  years. 
The  traditions  of  his  rule  are  not 
highly  to  his  credit  He  was  no 
great  scholar,  and  the  school  was 
left  very  much  to  take  its  chance. 
The  upper  boys  are  said  to  have 
had  the  free  run  of  the  library,  of 
which  they  took  advantage  chiefly 
to  tear  out  the  fly-leaves  of  the 
books  for  their  exercises.    A  letter 


of  Dr.  Parr  (an  authority,  however, 
by  no  means  to  be  impUcitiy  trust- 
ed) speaks  of  his  allowing  a  copy 
of  Hephsastion,  still  in  the  library, 
and  curious  from  its  oontaiuing 
Hotohkis^s  marginal  note, — "to  be 
taken  out  and  osed  by  his  servants 
when  they  were  combing  the  hair  of 
the  boys.  On  many  of  the  leaves," 
continues  the  writer,  "were  the  dry 
pedicular  tikeleioDSj  -which  Dr.  Butler 
caused  to  be  cleared  away  before 
he  sent  the  book  to  Mr.  Gaisford." 

The  state  of  the  school  became 
such  a  serious  question,  that  the 
Corporation  consented,  in  1798,  to 
the  extinction  of  the  burgesses' 
claim  to  the  exclusive  appointment 
to  the  head  and  second  master- 
ships. An  act  was  passed  by 
which  the  election  was  left  entire- 
ly to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St 
John's ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
present  right  of  all  sons  of  bur^ 
gesses  to  be  educated  gratmtously 
was  established.  Atcherley  and 
the  other  masters  resigned  upon 
annuities,  and  the  Coll^  appoint- 
ed to  the  head-mastership  Samuel 
Butier,  M.A.,  one  of  their  own  fel- 
lows, and  perhaps  the  first  dasncal 
scholar  of  his  day. 

His  advent  was  a  new  era  for  the 
school.  He  had  been  educated  at 
Bugby  under  Dr.  James,  and  had 
carried  off  at  Cambridge  neariy 
every  classical  honour  that  was  open 
to  him.  Under  his  able  rule,  the 
numbers  of  the  school  rose  gradu- 
ally, though  at  first  not  rapidly. 
He  had  been  head-master  more  than 
five-and-twenty  years,  when  the 
brilliant  success  of  Shrewsbuiy  at 
both  Universities  in  1824  and  1825 
swelled  the  admission  list  from  an 
average  of  25  to  80  or  100  in  the 
year ;  and  in  1832  there  were  above 
800  boys,  in  the  school — ^the  high- 
est number  reached  since  the  days 
of  Chaloner.  But  the  mere  in- 
crease in  numbers  was  no  fiajr  cri- 
terion of  his  success.  From  the 
time  that  his  teaching  came  to 
show  its  fall  results,  the  University 
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diatinotions  gained  hj  his  scholars 
threw  into  the  shade  all  other  puh- 
lie  schools  in  the  kingdom.  Bngby 
must  have  sighed  over  tiie  lanrels 
that  might  have  been  her  own, 
won  year  after  year  by  the  nursling 
whom  she  had  rejected  from  her 
head-mastership  in  favour  of  a 
stranger.  The  only  approach  to 
rivalry  was  found  in  the  provincial 
school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  under 
Becher  and  Malkin ;  and  this  pressed 
Shrewsbury  dose. 

The  impression  left  upon  his 
pupils  by  Dr.  Butler's  personal  char- 
acter differs  consideraoly,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  energetic  masters.  It 
was  said  by  some  that  he  taught 
them  "  scholarship,  but  nothing 
else*' — ^that  he  kept  even  the  elder 
boys  a  good  deal  at  a  distance,  and 
was  somewhat  overbearing  and  des- 
potic. It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  his  day  the  kindly  and  familiar 
intercourse  between  teacher  and 
pupil  which  now  *so  happily  marks 
such  relations,  both  in  our  colleges 
and  public  schools,  would  have 
been  a  very  exc^ptiond  state  of 
things  uideed  if  it  had  existed  at 
Shrewsbury.  But  there  are  many 
who  remember  lovingly  that  most 
intelligent  and  benevolent  counte- 
nance wliich,  no  less  than  the  care- 
fol  neatness  of  costume,  marked 
Uie  accomplished  gentleman  as  well 
as  the  scholar,  not  too  grave,  with 
all  his  learning,  to  enjoy  a  Joke 
with  all  the  heartiness  of  a  school 
boy.  He  was,  in  his  earlier  years, 
a  severe  disciplinarian,  at  least  so 
far  as  actual  school  work  went; 
and  the  floggings  which  he  admin- 
istered (with  his  left  hand)  are  by 
no  means  forgotten.  Yet  he  could 
foi^a^ve  vei7  readily — ^the  more  so  if 
a  joke  could  form  an  excuse  for  it. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  his  coming 
upon  a  small  boy  in  some  locality 
which  was  strictly  out  of  bounds, 
and  the  culprit  tdring  refuge  in  an 
empty  hogshead  which  stood  be- 
fore a  grocer's  shop.    The  Doctor 


walked  up  to  the  shop  door,  and, 
after  tapping  the  hogsheaa  all 
round  with  his  cane,  remarked  to 
the  grocer  that  he  had  been  look- 
ing out  for  an  empty  ^cask  about 
that  size,  and  desired  it  to  be  sent 
down  to  him  ^^  Just  as  it  was '' — ^the 
fright  of  the  delinquent  during  the 
negotiation  baing  his  only  punish- 
ment. Stem  as  his  threatenings 
were  in  the  lectures  delivered, 
somewhat  incongruously,  in  lieu  of 
sermons,  after  evening  prayers  in 
the  school  chapel  (when  the  offences 
of  the  week  were  sometimes  re- 
viewed), against  delinquents  who 
had  been  supposed  to  have  been 
stealing  ducl^  breaking  the  far- 
mers* fences,  or  riding  their  horses 
bare-backed  in  an  impromptu  steeple- 
chase, his  anger  took  a  much  milder 
form  when  his  own  apples  and 
pears  had  proved  too.  tempting  for 
some  of  the  smaller  boys.  But  it 
was  more  serious  in  the  case  of 
anything  like  a  personal  insult  to 
either  of  his  familiars — Dinah, 
the  boys^  housekeeper,  or  John 
**  Bandy,"  his  factotum,  who  had  to 
maintain  the  minor  discipline  of  the 
hall  in  such  matters  as  calling 
in  the  morning  and  taking  away 
lights  at  night.  On  one  particular 
occasion  Dinah  made  formal  com- 
plaint— ^a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance—against the  sixth  form  as  a 
body.  Both  in  their  common  room 
and  in  their  studies,  they  had,  ac- 
/v^rding  to  her  account,  been  coup- 
ling her  name  loudly,  during  the 
whole  afternoon,  with  verv  bad  lan- 
guage— "very  bad  indeed,"  though 
happily  she  did  not  understand  ti^e 
words.  The  offenc'ers  were  sum- 
moned before  th.  Joctor  in  his 
study,  where  he  sat  brimful  of 
very  natural  indignation.  It 
turned  out  that  the  bad  language 
was  Greek;  the  subject  of  tne 
next  repetition  lesson  was  the 
chorus  in  *  (Edipus  Rex ' — 

"AEINA'  *  fihy  oSy,  AEINA'  rapdirati 
<ro^f  oWo6rfTOf*'— 


*  It  must  be  explained,  for  the  sake  of  any  gentle  reader  who  may  be  in  the 
hoasekeeper's  predicament,  that  the  first  word  is  pronounced  *'  Dinah,'** 
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which  the  hoys  had  heen  shontiDg 
out,  all  the  more  vociferonsly  when 
they  saw  Dinah's  delnsioD.  It  was 
the  kind  of  joke  which  Batler 
could  not  PBsist,  and  he  hroke  oat 
into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

Bntler's     senior    assistant-master 

for  many  years  was  I ,  a  sound 

scholar  and  able  teacher,  strong  in 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  and  with 
whom  Matthiffi's  Greek  Grammar 
(the  great  authority  in  its  day)  was  a 
text-book  in  constant  use.  Though 
by  no  means  Bailer's  equal  in  ele- 
gant scholarship,  ho  was  not  in- 
clined to  give  way  to  him  on  ques- 
tions of  grammatical  criticism;  He 
taught  his  form  (the  upper  fifth)  in 
"Bromfield's  Hall,"  in  the  School 
Lane.  Sometimes,  in  the  coufse  of 
a  lesson,  some  point  would  arise 
upon  which  he  was  aware  that  he 
and  his  chief  differed  in  their  view, 
when  he  would  conclude  his  own 
interpretation  with  the  significant 
remark,  "Yon  may  perhaps  be  told 
differently  lower   down   the   Lane, 

but ;"    and    there    he    would 

stop,  with  considerable  emphasis. 

There  was  a  punishment  pecu- 
liar to  the  school  in  those  days 
which  is  now  disused.  In  the  cor- 
ner of  the  old  "Fourth -form 
School,"  now  occupied  by  the 
boards  containing  the  list  of  hon- 
ours, there  used  to  be  a  small  four- 
square apartment,  not  much  larger 
than  a  Punch-ana -Judy  box,  lighted 
by  a  single  narrow  loophole — a  recep- 
tacle for  the  flogging^-blook  and  other 
like  apparatus.  This  was  known 
as  the  Bhick  Hole,  or  sometimes 
more  familiarly  as  "Rowe's  Hole," 
from  a  traditionary  culprit  who  had 
been  a  very  regular  occupant  Here 
younger  offenders  were  occasionally 
locked  up  for  some  hours.    It  was 

patronised    chiefly    by     I ,    in 

whose  hall,  somehow  or  other,  there 
were  usually  a  large  proportion  of 
those  irregular  characters  who  pre- 
ferred the  excitement  of  a  poaching 
expedition  to  the  due  preparation 
of  lessons  and  exercises.  When  the 
original  prison  was  pulled  down,  a 
small  closet  in  the  upper  school  was 


occasionally  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  a  prisoner's  niends  to  supply 
him,  while  under  confinement,  with 
small  luxuries  from  the  pastry- 
cook's— not  always  an  unnecessary 
provision,  for  on  one  occasion  two 
boys  were  forgotten,  and  might 
have  remained  there  all  night  had 
not  one  of  them  made  his  escape 
by  breaking  the  lock  and  climbing 
down  by  a  water-pipe  into  the  school 
court  below. 

There  were  in  Dr.  BuUer's  time 
the  usual  "speeches"  at  midsum- 
mer, in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  took  considerable  pains,  having 
the  boys  into  his  privatb  library 
to  practise.  On  more  than  one 
speech-day.  Dr.  Parr,  for  whom 
Butler  had  an  intense  respect,  was 
present,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  hon- 
our next  to  the  Doctor,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  Ins  spittoon 
before  him ;  an  arrangement  which, 
together  with  his  buzz-wig  (proba- 
bly the  last  surviving  specimen), 
attracted  considerable  attention 
fh>m  the  boys.  He  was  good 
enough  to  signify  a  gracious  ap- 
proval of  some  of  the  speakers  by 
the  quiet  tapping  of  two  forefingers 
of  one  hand  on  the  palm  of  the 
other — an  amount  of  applause 
which,  as  Butler  assured  the  young 
performers,  meant  a  great  deal  from 
so  great  a  man.  But  the  great 
school  festival  in  those  days  was 
the  annual  play  at  Christmas,  in 
which  Butler  took  almost  98  much 
interest  as  Ashton  bad  done  in 
the  more  elaborate  spectacles  which 
attracted  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the 
week  before  breaking  up,  the  large 
school  was  fitted  up  as  a  tem- 
porary theatre,  and  some  time  be- 
forehand was  spent  in  careftil  pre- 
paration. The  season  for  the  town 
theatre  was  then  generally  draw- 
ing to  a  dose,  and  some  half-dozen 
scenes,  wings,  &c.,  were  readily 
lent  by  the  manager,  who  liberally 
supplied  all  other  properties  re- 
quired, even  to  the  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  for  "King  Lc^." 
The  performance  was   public— that 
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is,  ilie  trasteesi,  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  and  as  many  of  the  more 
respectable  townspeople  as  the 
Bchool  could  accommodate,  received 
InTitations.  A  plaj  of  Shakes- 
peare, with  a  farce  to  conclude,  was 
the  usual  programme.  There  was 
a  sapper  for 'the  actors  afterwards, 
not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
festival,  to  which  old  pupils  were 
wont  to  contribute  presents  of 
wine.  Some  amusing  scenes  were 
occasioi^ally  enacted,  which  were 
not  set  down  in  the  bill.  There 
was  usually  an  epilogue,  written  by 
one  of  the  masters,  and  spoken  in 
character.  On  one  occasion,  Gl-ar- 
rick's  farce  of  "The  Lying  Valet" 
Lad  been  acted  with  great  applause, 
and  the  young  actor  who  had  sas- 
tained  Mrs.  Olive's  part  of  "Kitty 
Pry"  came  again  before  the  cur- 
tain to  deliver  the  epilogue.  By  a 
not  uncommon  theatrical  licence, 
one  of  the  audience  was  to  take 
part  in  the  dialogue.  Accordingly, 
immediately  upon  Kitty's  entrance, 
a  boy  who  was  seated  close  behind 
Bailer  got  up  and  saluted  her 
with — 
"  What,  Kitty  Pry  again  upon  her  legs  I" 

Scandalised  at  what  he  thought  an 
audacious  interruption,  the  Doctor 
rose  and  turned  round  in  boiling 
wrath  upon  the  speaker;  and  was 
hardly  appeased,  amidst  the  intense 
amosement  of  the  house,  when 
Kitty,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
replied  in  her  pertest  tone — 

''None  of  your  himperaiie$y  young  man,  I 

begBl** 
No  one  langhed  more  heartily  at 
the  mistake  than  the  Doctor  him- 
self. 

Dr.  Butler  resigned  in  1886,  on 
his  appointment  to  the  bishopric 
of  lichfield.  The  members  of  the 
school  had  fallen  off  in  his  later 
years,  and  the  discipline  had  be- 
come somewhat  lax.  But  his  name 
will  always  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance at  Shrewsbury.  A  ser- 
vice of  plate,  of  the  value  of  £1000, 


was  presented  to  him  on  his  f^tire* 
ment;  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  sum  was  not  rather  em- 
ployed, as  suggested  bv  a  minority 
of  the  committee,  in  toe  establish- 
ment of  some  honour  at  Oambridge 
which  should  have  borne  his  name. 
However,  the  "Butler"  exhibition, 
founded  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
School,  supplies  that  kind  of  me- 
morial in  some  degree. 

It  is  not  the  {(nrpose  of  these 
pages  to  criticise  living  head-mas- 
ters. Dr.  Kennedy,  who  succeeded, 
has  now  governed  the  school  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  If,  during 
that  time,  the  numbers  have  never 
again  risen  to  what  they  once  were, 
it  only  makes  the  fact  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  Shrewsbury 
honours  have  suffered  little  dimi- 
nution, and  that  a  school,  often 
consisting  of  not  above  a  hundred 
boys,  has  more  than  held  its  own 
against  rivals  who  have  outnum- 
bered it  fivefold.  The  Boyal  Oom- 
missioners'  verdict  upon  Shrews- 
bury teaching  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  colunms;*  those 
who  have  read  it  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  flEtct,  that, 
since  its  publication,  the  school 
list  has  risen  from  181  to  very 
nearly  200. 

The  Elizabethan  schools  ^  at 
Shrewsbury  are  commodious 
enough,  and  their  antiquity  gives 
them  a  charm  which  no  modern 
buildings,  with  all  their  other  ad- 
vantage can  ever  possess.  The 
library,  which  might,  perhaps, 
without  detriment  to  its  main  pur- 
pose, be  more  utilised  for  the  work 
of  the  school,  is  a  noble  room, 
much  improved  by  some  alterations 
in  1815.  The  large  schoolroom  in 
the  upper  storey,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  front,  in  which  the 
sixth  and  fifth  forms  are  now 
taught,  is  also  a  fine  room,  78  feet 
long;  it  has  at  some  time  been 
divided  into  three  by  partitions  and 
folding  doors.  The  chapel,  though 
large  enough  for  the  present  num- 
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ben  of  tbe  sohool,  is  little  more 
than  A  lurge  room  on  the  groucd- 
floor  fitted  up  for  the  purpose;  bat 
it  is  now  in  oontemplation  to  Daild 
a  new  one  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
present  head-master.  Evening  ser- 
yioe  is  held  there  on  Sundays,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  an  excel- 
lent ohoir  has  been  formed  by  the 
boys,  and  the  service  is  rendered 
very  heartily  and  eflfectively.  In 
the  morning  the  school  always  at- 
tend St  Mary^s  Ghurch. 
.  Bat  Shrewsbory  laboars  onder 
some  disadvantages,  as  compared 
with  other  large  schools,  in  the  way 
of  domestio  arrangements.  ^  The 
boarders  reside  ohi^y  either  in  the 
head-master's  boose,  or  ^^  Senior 
Hall,"  as  it  is  called,  or  in  a  house 
adjoining  rented  by  him,  and  call- 
ed the  ''Janior  Hall."  The  second 
master  also  has  a  '*  Hall,"  which 
will  accommodate  aboat  twenty. 
But  the  buildings  are  old,  in  many 
cases  badly  adapted  for  their  pre- 
sent use,  and  have  been  either  pur- 
ohaaed,  bailt,  or  rented  firom  time 
to  time  by  the  head-master  as  the 
numbers  of  the  school  required. 
Even  now,  he  has  to  rent  a  third 
house  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
studies  for  the  senior  boys,  who  are 
distributed  four  in  each.  No  suit- 
able buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  boys 
which  the  school  has  contained, 
both  under  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, have  ever  been  erected, 
though  the  funds  of  the  school 
(about  £8000  per  annum)  are  cer- 
tainly large  enough  to  justify  a  ju- 
dicious liberality  in  uiis  respect. 
A  generation  or  two  back,  things 
were  very  much  in  the  rough  at 
Shrewsbury — almost  more  so  than 
amongst  the  colleges  of  Eton  and 
Winchester.  A  single  bed— though 
most  boys  had  it — was  charged  as 
an  '^ extra" — a  luxury  which  must 
be  paid  for.  In  each  hall  there 
was  but  one  common  washing-room 
for  all  the  boys,  and  no  accommo- 
dation at  all  of  that  kind  was  pro- 
vided in  the  bedrooms.  Attempts 
to  establish  anything  in  the  way  of 


a  private  "  tub  "  wore  rather  jeend 
at  as  an  effeminate  affectation.  A 
basin  of  skim  milk  and  a  sup- 
ply of  thick  dry  toast  formed 
the  breakfast;  there  was  no  tea; 
and  the  supper  was  bread  and 
cheese.  At  oinner,  puddins  was 
served  before  meat.  The  mnoen 
themselves  were  fairiy  good,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ^*  boiled  beef" 
days,  wnidh  were  lughly  unpopu- 
lar. The  beef  was  probably  good 
enough ;  but  it  was  cored  with  salt- 
petre, and  the  consequent  redneea 
was,  in  the  boys'  eyes,  objectionable. 
Bemonstrances  had  been  made  in 
vain;  and  the  result  was  some- 
thing like  a  school  rebellion,  wdl 
remembered  as  the  ^^Beef  Bow." 
By  concerted  arrangement,  on  one 
day  the  boys  in  every  hall  quietly 
rose  from  table  in  a  body,  and  left 
the  masters  and  the  boiled  beef  in 
sole  occupation.  Butler  was  indig- 
nant; he  came  into  each  of  the 
halls  after  locking  up,  and  demand- 
ed from  the  leaders  of  the  school  a 
E*  lie  apology  for  the  insult— giv- 
them  an  nour  for  oonsideration, 
placing  before  them  the  al- 
ternative of  immediate  dismissal 
The  boys  held  together :  and,  early 
the  next  morning,  the  whole  of  the 
sixth  form— -comprising  no  less 
than  three  who  were  to  be  fittare 
heads  of  colleges — ^were  started  by 
chaise  or  eoacm  for  their  respeedTe 
homes.  The  rest  of  the  boys  de- 
clared themselves  tn  recoUe,  Tbey 
would  not  go  into  school;  and  the 
masters  walked  about  the  court,  al- 
ternately threatening  and  penaad- 
ing.  At  last  a  gentleman  in  the 
town — an  old  Shrewsbury  hoy, 
much  respected — ^harangued  tbe 
rebels,  and  persuaded  them  to  amv 
render.  Some  sort  of  conoeasion 
seems  also  to  have  been  made  by 
a  portion  of  the  absent  sixth  form, 
under  home  influenoe;  and  tbe 
afiGur  ended  in  the  return  of  all  the 
party.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  occasion  on  which  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school  was  serioasly  dis- 
turbed. 
The  Shrewsbury  games  are  the 
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nniveraal  ones  of  all  pablio  schools 
—-cricket,  fives,  and  football.  The 
latter  has  of  late  years  been  played 
vigoronsly  enough;  bat  it  is  singu- 
lar that  Butler,  himself  brought  up 
at  Eugby,  the  natural  home  of  the 
game,  should  have  forbidden  it  in 
the  earlier  days  of  his  reign  at 
Shrewsbury,  denouncing  it  as  ^^  only 
fit  for  butdier-boys.''  The  matches 
of  the  school  cridket  eleven  have 
hitherto  been  played  only  against 
the  neighbounng  dubs  in  the 
oounty,  but  the  increasing  facilities 
of  railway  communication  will  open 
the  way  to  a  meeting  with  other 
sohools.  Boating,  at  one  time  for- 
bidden, has  gradually  crept  up 
through  several  stages  of  toleration 
to  be  a  recognised  lustitution,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  masters,  and  under 
the  r^nlar  superintendence  of  a 
"  captain ;''  and  no  boy  is  now  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  boats  until  he 
can  swim.  The  old  tub-like  affairs 
in  which  Salopians  of  past  days 
were  content  to  take  the  water  have 
long  given  way  to  modem  out-rig- 
gera,  and  the  school  crew  have  pulled 
two  well-contested  matches  with 
Cheltenham  Oollege,  losing  a  time 
race  in  1864  only  by  a  few  seconds, 
and  winning  last  year  (at  Tewkes- 
bury), after  a  most  exciting  strug- 
&by  some  two  or  three  feet.  The 
ing  season  concludes  with  a 
^  regatta,"  which  affords  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  to  the  townspeople  as 
well  as  the  schools. 

In  each  of  the  halls,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  half-year,  there 
takes  place  a  ceremony  known  as 
the  "Election."  Certain  ofiScers  of 
the  hall  are  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage ;  amongst  others,  a  "  Lord  High 
Constable,"  charged  with  the  gene- 
rsJ  maintenance  of  order,  and  whose 
powers  and  duties  assume  all  the 
more  importance  from  being  very 
undefined;  and  two  "Hall-criers" 
(or  latterly  one),  whose  chief  duties 
were  to  read  out,  at  breakfast-time, 
lists  of  the  fags  on  duty  for  cricket 
or  football,  descriptions  of  lost  ar- 
ticles, &c.,  &c.  This  office,  in  former 
days,  had  commonly  to  be  performed 


under  a  fire  of  such  missiles  as  came 
handiest — often  the  regulation  iron 
spoons  which  were  supplied  for 
the  bread-and-milk  brealdfast,  which 
was  the  fare  in  the  rougher  days 
of  Shrewsbuiy.  Each  proclama- 
tion began,  in  due  form,  with, 
"Oh  yes  I  Oh  yes  I"  and  ended 
with,    "6k>d  save    the    King    (or 

Queen)  I  and  d the  Radicals  I" 

— an  addition  highly  suggestive  of 
the  Conservative  sentiments  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  excitement  at 
&ese  elections  in  past  days  was  very 
great;  a  polling-booth  was  erected, 
with  the  tables  ai^d  benches  at 
one  end  of  the  hall,  where  the 
Yotes  were  taken  by  the  return- 
ing officer.  Canvassers  and  voters 
stripped  to  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  a 
general  scrimmage  began  to  bring 
supporters  up  to  the  poll,  and  to 
keep  opponents  in  durance  till  the 
election  was  over — ^the  object  of 
each  party  being  to  secure  the  least 
burdensome  offices  for  their  own 
friends.  The  successful  candidates 
stood  on  a  table  to  return  thanks, 
receiving  the  popular  compliments 
in  the  shape  of  pinches  from  behind, 
and  a  shower  of  books,  bread-crusts, 
&c.,  in  front.  They  were  finally 
inaugurated  by  *  being  tossed  in  a 
blanket — not  an  agreeable  opera- 
tion in  itself,  and  the  less  so  because 
Shrewsbury  ceilings  are  low,  and 
the  blankets  were  sometimes  thin. 
In  these  days  of  good  behaviour, 
election  reform  has  extended  itself 
to  the  haUs  at  Shrewsbury;  and  a 
half-holiday  is  now  given,  on  the 
express  understanding  that  at  least 
the  pelting  and  blanket-tossing  shall 
be  omitte£ 

The  authority  of  the  upper  boys 
at  Shrewsbury,  although  fully  re- 
cognised as  a  principle  of  school 
government  (Df.  Kennedy,  indeed, 
considers  it  "the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  English  public  education"), 
has  always  been  strictly  limited. 
The  first  twelve  boys  in  the  sixth 
form  (which  is  unusually  large)  rank 
as  "  prspostors,"  and  have  oert^in 
distinctive  privileges,  such  as  wear- 
ing a  hat  instead  of  the  regulation 
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cap,  going  oat  of  bounds,  and  carry- 
ing a  stick, — which,  however,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  use  in  the  way 
of  personal  correction,  thoagh  they 
have  the  power  of  setting  '^  ponish- 
ments"  in  the  form  of  lines  to  be 
written  ont  Fagging,  as  an  Indi- 
▼idaal  service,  is  forbidden,  and 
has  never  been  regolarly  estab- 
lished in  the  school.  Bat  fonr  boys 
are  "pat  on,"  by  rotation,  every 
week  as  general  fags  for  the  head 
common-rooni,  whose  duties  in  mo- 
dem days  consist  chiefly  in  fetching 
and  carrying.  These  fags  are  called 
"(20tt&"  (dovXor),  in  the  classical 
Shrewsbury  vemacnlar.  But  very 
much  has  always  depended,  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  services,  on  the 
tyranny  or  the  moderation  of  the 
upper  boys.  It  used  to  be  common 
for  a  younger  boy,  on  coming  to  the 
school,  to  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
seniors  in  the  relation  of  client  to 
patron — ^reoeiving  help  in  his  les- 
sons and  protection  out  of  school, 
and  in  return  performing  for  him 
little  personal  services,  even  to  the 
cleaning  his  boots.  A  good  deal 
of  unlicensed  service  us^  also  to 
be  exacted  from  the  day-boys,  or 
Skyte9  (Sicvdoi),  as  they  were  termed, 
who,  sooth  to  say,  had  formerly  ra- 
ther a  hard  time  of  it,  being  usually 
stoned  out  of  schooMane  at  twelve 
o^dock,  unless  they  were  put  upon 
some  duty.  In  one  form,  at  every 
repetition  lesson,  it  was  tne  recog- 
nised duty  of  the  $kyU  in  oflSce  to 
tear  out  of  his  own  book  the  leaf 
containing  the  lesson  and  stick  it 
on  the  front  of  the  master's  desk, 
where  it  was  safe  from  his  eyes,  and 
very  usefbl  to  the  form  in  general. 
On  one  occasion,  the  boy  had  left 
his  book  at  home,  and  had  to  copy 
the  passage  out  on  paper.  Either 
carelessly,  or  of  malice  prepeMe^  he 
left  out  two  lines;  and  the  master 
was  considerably  puzzled  and  irri- 
tated by  the  strange  coincidence  of 
every  boy  in  succession,  as  he  stood 
up  to  recite,  omitting  the  very  same 
two  lines,  though  in  every  other  re- 


spect the  lesson  was  said  perfectly. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  he  was  not 
a  very  lynx-eyed  disciplinarian.  It 
was  remembered  of  him  that  dnrisg 
the  Shrewsbury  races  he  was  left  to 
superintend  an  extra  compontioD 
lesson  to  be  done  in  school  by  one 
of  the  upper  forms — the  chief  ob- 
ject of  wnich  was  to  secure  their 
presence  there,  and  so  keep  them 
out  of  harm's  way.  Very  soon  after 
they  had  sat  down,  one  boy  after 
another  brought  up  to  his  desk  a 
few  lines  hastily  scribbled,  and,  say- 
ing that  he  "  could  not  do  any  more,^' 
left  the  room;  and  it  was  long 
before  the  master,  whose  dreamy 
studies  took  no  account  of  races, 
discovered  that  he  was  left  alone 
with  one  solitary  and  conscientiouB 
pnpil. 

But  such  stories  are  mere  spots 
in  the  sun  of  Shrewsbury  teaching. 
In  that  re^»ect,  at  least,  it  has 
borne,  and  may  bear,  comparison 
with  any  school  in  Englano.  Its 
catalogue  of  University  honours, 
both  under  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, may  fairly  be  said  to  be  nn- 
rividled  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  scholars.  In  the  somewhat 
dingy  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
known  as  the  ^^  Fourth-form  SchooV^ 
there  runs  round  the  walls  an  inscrip- 
tion, put  up  by  Dr.  Butlor  in  1806, 
surmounting  a  series  of  wooden  tab- 
lets, which  record  the  triumphs  of 
half  a  century : — 
**  Tu  facito,  mox  com  matura  adolererit 

tttas, 
Sis  memor,  atque  animo  repetaa  exem- 

pla  tuomm, 
£t  tua  te  virtus  magna  inter  piBiniA 

toUat."* 
There  stand  in  goodly,  rows,  e> 
tending  still  every  year,  the  names 
and  dates  of  those  who  have  won 
for  the  school  any  University  dis- 
tinction. The  outside  world  smiled, 
indeed,  a  little  when  Dr.  Butler,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  inserted  one 
name  in  gilt  letters  as  having  won 
the  "Ireland"  at  Oxford,  while 
yet  in  residence  as  a  schoolboy  at 


*  An  adaptation  from  Virgil,  Mn.  ziL  488. 
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Shrewsbury.  Bat  it  was  a  pardon-  *  SabrinflB  Corolla,'  or  the  Shrews- 
able  vanity:  and  that  great  teach-  bnry  oontribntions  to  the  'Aran- 
er's  enthusiasm  at  such  triumphs  dines  Oami.'*  If  the  report  be 
reacted  on  his  boys.  It  is  indeed,  true,  that  Midsummer  next  is  to 
as  one  of  the  Royal  Ck)mmis8ioner8  close  the  present  head-master's 
termed  it,  '*a  magnificent  list."  labours,  it  behoves  the  authorities 
The    Person   Prize   at   Cambridge  of  St.   John's   College  to  see  that 


(for  Greek  verse)  has  of  late  years,  his  work  is  taken  up  by  an  < 
as  ^e  same  report  says,  been  **al-  successor;  Shrewsbury  only  needs 
most  monopolised"  by  the  school;  this,  with  judicious  liberality  of  out- 
Shrewsbury  scholars  having  won  it  lay  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  to  be 
eighteen  times  in  the  last  twenty-  what  it  has  been  in  numbers  under 
five  years.  And  nowhere  will  the  Ashton,  Laurance,  and  Chaloner,  and 
soholar  find  more  elegant  modem  in  scholarship  under  Butler  and 
Latin  poetry,  than  in  the  pages  of  Kennedy. 

^^  It  is  almost  Invidions  to  quote  special  Instanoes  amongst  compositions,  many 
of  which  are  equally  excellent,  and  in  any  such  selection  tastes  will  differ.  Tet  any 
one  who  wishes  to  know  what  Shrewsbury  men  have  done  in  the  way  of  transla- 
tion, can  hardly  do  better  than  turn  to  Dr.  Kennedy's  versions  of  Surrey's  *  Sonnet 
to  Spring,'  and  of  Wordsworth's  Sonnet  on  Milton,  *i$aMn«B  CwaUa^  pp.  85, 183; 
or  ShiUeto's  clever  translation  from  Shakespeare  (Christopher  Sly),  in  the  '  Arun- 
€Knes  Cami;^  or  James  Hildyard's  rendering  of  Swift's  *City  Shower'  {Arund. 
Cami,  186),  which  eot  an  **  extra  **  holiday  as  a  school  exercise,  and  of  the  '  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Hoore,^  written  during  the  examination  for  the  Chancellor's  Medal  at 
Cambridge.  The  version  of  the  difficult  passage,  ^  But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was 
done,"  will  give  a  sample  of  its  character  : 

**  Neo  media  logratl  pan  est  exaota  laborla, 
.    Cam  Bonns,  honram  naoUnfl,  ire  Jabet; 
Qain  prolndentem  adpagnaa  andlTlmae  hoetem, 
£t  plgra  Ailmineas  nrt  temere  aara  mlnaai^ 

So  again,  Marmaduke  Lawson's  translation  of  Sheridan's  graceful  verses,  which 
begin  thus — ' 

**  I  ne*er  ooald  any  Inafcre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 
I  ne'er  saw  neotar  on  a  Un 


Bnt  where  mine  own  did  hope  to  dp.^* 

**Fb!llldl8  efftagiont  noe  lamina;  dnlda  snnto ; 
Pnlehia  Ueet  noble  hand  ea  pnlobra  nitent 
Neotar  eratlabUa,  dam  epes  erat  ista  bibendi : 
ite.  decor, 
ArvnA  Oami, 


Not  less  worthy  of  note  are  the  many  beautiful  versions,  both  in  LaUn  and 
Greek,  by  Professor  T.  S.  Evans  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Manro,  the  learned  editor  of 
Lucre  tins. 
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MEMOIBS  OF  THE  CONFSDBBATS  WAB  FOR  IXDEPSNDENCB,  BT  HEBOS 
YON  BOBCKEy  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  TO  GENEBAL  J.  E.  B.  8TUABT. 


PABT  TUX. 


THB  SYSNTS  OF  TEX  14tH,  15tH,  ASS  I6IH  DSODCBXB. 


DABENBse  still  prevailed  when 
we  mounted  our  horses  and  again 
hastened  to  Jackson's  Hill,  the 
summit  of  whioh  we  reached  just 
in  time  to  see  the  sun  rising,  and 
unveiling,  as  it  dispersed  the  hazy 
fogs  of  the  damp,  frosty  winter's 
night,  the  long  lines  of  the  Federal 
army,  which  once  more  stood  in 
ftiU  line  of  hattle  ahout  half-way 
between  our  own  position  and  the 
river.  I  could  not  withhold  my 
admiration  as  I  looked  down  upon 
the  well-disciplined  lines  of  our 
antagonist,  astonished  that  these 
troops  now  offering  so  bold  a  front 
to  our  victorious  army  should  be 
the  same  whom  not  many  hours 
since  I  had  seen  in  complete  flight 
and  disorder.  The  skirmishers  of 
the  two  armies  were  not  much 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
concealed  from  each  other's  view  by 
the  high  grass  in  which  they  were 
lyin^,  and  above  which,  from  time 
to  time,  rose  a  small  cloud  of  blue 
smoke,  telling  that  a  shot  had  been 
fired  before  the  report  came  feebly 
wafted  to  us  by  the  light  morning 
breeze.  As  the  boom  of  artillery 
now  began  to  sound  from  different 
parts  of  the  line,  and  the  attack 
might  be  expected  every  minute, 
each  hastened  to  his  post.  As  on 
the  previous  day,  our  cavalry  was 
brisUy  engaged  with  the  hostile 
sharpshooters,  and  again  the  firing 
sounded  loudest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  straw  stacks  already 
mentioned.  That  these  should  no 
longer  offer  a  shelter,  some  of  Pel- 
ham's  well-directed  shells  soon  set 
the  dry  material  in  a  bhize,  and 
the  squad  of  forty  or  fifty  Yankees 
who  had  sought  the  protection  of 
the  stacks,  finding  the  place  too 
hot   to   hold,  scampered   off  in   a 


body,  accompanied  by  a  loud  cheer 
from  our  men  and  a  well-aimed 
volley,  which  brought  down  several 
of  the  fugitives.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away  in  anxious  expectation 
of  the  combat;  but  though  the 
skirmishing  at  times  grew  hotter, 
and  the  me  of  the  artillery  more 
rapid,  long  intervals  of  silence 
again  succeeded.  As  usual,  the 
hostile  batteries  were  not  chary  of 
their  ammunition;  and  whenever 
a  group  of  officers  showed  itself 
plainly  withia  range,  it  was  at  once 
greeted  with  a  couple  of  shells  or 
solid  shot  Having  to  ride  over 
to  Fitz  I«e,  who,  with  the  greater 

rrt  of  his  brigade,  was  in  reserve, 
met  Dr.  J.,  whose  acqucuotance  I 
had  made  during  one  of  our  raids. 
He    was    just   ariviug  up    to  the 
General  in   his  buggy,  which,  be- 
sides   its    hospitable   inmate,   con- 
tained an  excellent  cold  dinner  and 
a  bottle  of  whisky  for  our  sdaoe. 
We  had  scarcely,  however,  begun  to 
unpack  the  chickens   and   biscaita, 
and  the  cork  was  stiU  on  its  way 
through   the  neck   of  the  whisky 
bottle,  when,  instead  of  the  " clack" 
announcmg  its  complete  extraction, 
our  ears  were  greeted  with  a  soand 
never   pleasing    at   any  time,  bat 
at    this    particular  moment  more 
than  ever  awakening   disgust— the 
whizzing  of  a  shell  which  plunged 
into  the  soft  ground  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  off,  covering  us  instan- 
taneously with   an   abundant  coat- 
ing of  mud.    This  was  too  much 
for  the  nerves  of  our  peaoefol  host, 
who  drove  ofl^  carrying  with  him 
the      much-coveted      refreshments, 
which  had  delighted  our  eyes  only 
to    delude    our    remaining  sensd). 
We     followed    him,    however,   in 
eager  pursuit,  and  succeeded  seve- 
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rel  dmes  in  overtaking  and  arreBtr 
ing  the  flight  of  the  predons  fhgi- 
tive,  but  each  time  onr  happinera 
was  cat  short  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  whose  aim  pursued  uie 
boggy  as  tenaciously  as  ourselves, 
tOI  at  last  we  took  refuge  in  a  deep 
ravine,  completely  screened  from 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  Yankees,  who, 
as  we  completed  onr  meal,  came  in 
for  a  Are  of  maledictions  for  their 
want  of  common  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. Thus  did  the  day  wear 
on  to  its  dose  without  any  event  of 
importaoce;  and  it  becoming  evi- 
dent as  the  evening  advanced  tiiat 
the  attack  would  not  be  renewed  on 
the  14th,  we  returned  after  nightfall 
once  more  to  our  short  night's  rest  at 
headquarters.  Things  looked  very 
little  changed  when,  on  the  cold, 
clear  mormng  of  the  15th,  we  rode 
up  to  Jackson's  Hill;  and  General 
Stuart  deciding  to  remain  until 
serious  flghdng  should  commence, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  having 
a  good  look  at  the  devastations 
caused  by  the  tremendous  artillery 
fire  of  the  18th.  The  forest  was 
literally  torn  to  pieces  —  trees 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter 
were  snapped  in  two,  large  branches 
were  shattered  to  splinters,  and 
scarcely  a  small  twig  but  showed 
marks  of  some  kinds  of  missile.  In 
many  places  the  ground  was  plough- 
ed up  by  the  cannon-balls,  which, 
togeuer  with  pieces  of  shcdl,  canis- 
ter^ and  grape-shot)  lay  strewn 
in  every  direction.  Most  of  our 
dead  had  already  been  buried, 
bnt  the  carcasses  of  the  animals 
were  still  lying  about  in  large 
numbers;  the  batteries  of  Walker's 
artillery  on  Jadmon's  Hill  having 
lost  not  less  tiian  90  horses  during 
the  $r8t  two  hours  pf  the  terrific 
bombardment.  The  morning  pass- 
ed dowly  away,  the  anxious  silence 
maintained  being  broken  only  by 
the  firing  from  time  to  time  of  the 
heavy  batteries ;  and  many  of  our 
leaders,  Stuart  and  Jackson  fore- 
most^ began  to  give  up  any  hope  of 
a  renewal  of  the  attack.  The  latter 
general  was  still  in  &vonr  of  a  night 


attack,  and  proposed  that  our  men 
should  be  stripped  naked  to  the 
waist,  so  that  they  might  easily  re- 
cognise each  other  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion  of  the  conflict.  About 
12  o'dock  two  mounted  officers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  small  squad  of  cavalry, 
bearing  a  white  flag,  suddenly  ap- 
peared riding  towards  us  from  the 
enemy's  lines^  and  soon  after  Gene- 
ral Jackson  received  a  report  that 
a  flag  of  truce  had  arrived,  with  a 
request  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 

Senerals  to  be  allowed  to  bury  their 
ead  and  look  after  the  wounded. 
To  this  Stonewall  did  not  think 
proper  to  accede,  as  the  application 
was  not  signed  by  the  Federal 
Oommander-in-Ohie4  an  omission 
which,  on  several  previous  occasions, 
had  opened  the  way  to  serious  mis- 
understandings. Accordingly  the 
Federal  officers  retired  to  obtain  the 
signature  of  Bumside,  and  did  not 
return  until  after  a  delay  of  nearly 
two  hours,  when  the  permisdon 
which  humanity  dictated  being  ap- 
plied for  in  due  form,  was  readily 
granted.  Being  one  of  the  officers 
appointed  on  our  side  to  superin- 
tend 4he  proceedings,  I  rode  forth- 
with down  to  the  pldn,  and  thus  had 
the  first  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  battle-field  in  our  immediate 
front.  The  burial  parties  of  the  Fe- 
derals were  ready  and  in  excellent 
order,  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  was 
accepted,  different  columns,  from 
200  to  800  strong,  moved  forward 
in  double  quick  and  went  at  once  tb 
work,  taking  up  the  wounded  and 
burying  the  dead,  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  our  own  men,  who  had 
long  been  anxious  to  bring  help 
to  the  wounded  sufferers  outside 
our  intrenchments,  but  were  deter- 
red from  yielding  to  their  humane 
impulses  by  the  bullets  of  the  ene- 
my's sharpshooters.  All  had  been 
going  on  thus  smoothly  for  half  an 
our,  when  suddenly  some  of  the 
batteries  in  the  enemy's  centre 
opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  excite- 
ment and  consternation  caused  by 
this  was  immense  ;  the  cry  of  trea- 
son ran  along  our  lines ;  our  men 
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hurried  back  to  their  arms,  whUe 
the  Federal  offloers  exerted  them- 
selves to  maintain  nnbroken  the 
peacefa]  relations  which  threatened 
for  some  little  time  to  end  in  a 
sangoinary  oonfliot  Fortonatelr, 
however,  the  firing  soon  afterwards 
oeased,  and  full  explanations  being 
given,  proving  the  apparently  treaoh- 
erous  act  to  have  been  a  mistake,  the 
work  of  humanity  proceeded. 

The  carnage  had  raged  most  fierce- 
ly immediately  opposite  Jackson's 
Hill,  and  many  hundred  dead  and 
wounded  lay  there  intermingled. 
We  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  body  of  the  Federal 
Ctoneral  Jackson,  and  it  was  at  last 
found  in  a  small  ravine.  Beside  him 
lay  his  a^utant,  a  very  fine-looking 
young  man,  who,  riding  a  grey  horse 
during  the  action,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  men,  and  frequent- 
ly elicited  their  admiration  by  his 
conspicuous  gallantry.  His  noble 
charger,  only  a  few  steps  firom  hiuL 
was  pierced  by  several  bullets,  and 
had  probably  fallen  at  the  same 
moment  with  his  brave  rider.  The 
poor  wounded  were  in  a  miserable 
state  after  their  long  exposure  to  cold 
and  hunger,  and  many  were  dying 
simply  from  starvation  and  neglect 
We  held  long  and  interesting  con- 
versations with  the  Yankee  officers, 
and  were  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  freedom  and  severity  of  the  criti- 
dams  they  passed  on  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  candid 
acknowledgment  of  the  heavy  losses 
and  severe  defeat  they  had  sus- 
tained. These  gentlemen  asserted 
that  General  Bnrnside  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  commanding  a  laurge 
army;  that  his  splendid  troops  had 
been  sacrificed  and  slaughtered  use- 
lessly, but  that  the  General  himself 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  endan- 
ger his  own  life,  having  observed 
and  directed  the  battle  from 
Phillips's  House,  a  point  of  safety 
on  the  Staffi:>rd  side  of  the  river. 
There  being  but  a  comparativdy 
small  number  of  our  dead,  they  were 
soon  buried ;  but  the  Federals  were 
occupied  all  day  with  their  mourn- 


ful task,  and  had  not  half  finished 
when  darkness  put  an  end  to  thdr 
operations.  The  approaching  night 
brought  with  it  a  heavy  storm  and 
rain,  and  we  were  wet  to  the  skin 
and  shivering  with  cold  when  at  a 
late  hour  we  returned  to  headquar- 
ters. Stnaii  was  in  a  very  bad 
humour,  and  entertained  no  hope 
of  a  renewal  of  the  fight  the  fol- 
lowmg  day.  '' These  Yankees,"  he 
said,  ''have  always  some  under- 
hana  trick  when  they  send  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  I  fear  they  will  heoff 
before  daylight."  This  snapidoa 
proved  to  be  only  too  tnia  The 
next  morning,  when  on  our  way  to 
Hamilton's  Grossing,  we  met  a  ooo- 
rier  riding  fbll  gallop,  who  reported 
that  the  whole  of  the  Federal  army 
had  duappeared  from  our  side  of 
the  river. 

The  heavy  runs  and  storms  which 
raged  all  night  favoured  their  entei^ 
pnse.  General  Bumside  had  man- 
aged to  move  his  whole  army 
over  the  three  pontoon-bridges  to 
the  Stafford  side ;  and  his  retreat 
was  effected  with  such  consnmmate 
akiU,  that  our  pickets  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment until  daybreak  showed  them 
that  the  whole  of  the  large  Yankee 
army,  with  all  the  artillery  and  wag- 
gon-trains, bad  di8i^p€»red  from 
Uieir  front.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
battle-field  we  found  our  men  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  busy  bury- 
ing the  dead,  large  numbers  of 
which  were  still  lying  about. 
Beaching  a  place  where  about  800 
corpses  had  been  collected  to  he 
lodged  in  one  common  grave,  some 
of  our  men  showed  a  number  of 
small  torpedoes,  which  they  inform- 
ed us  had  been  set  in  large  nmn- 
bers  by  the  enemy  all  over  the  field. 
Fortunately  the  charge  of  powder 
with  which  these  infernal  nmehinee 
were  prepared  had  been  so  damped 
by  the  heavy  rain  that  they  did 
not  explode,  and  by  this  £u]ore  a 
large  number  of  our  men  were  saved 
from  destruction.  Soon  afterwards 
we  were  much  amused  by  lighting 
upon  the  entire  band  of  a  Yankee 
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infantry  regiment,  who,  having  en- 
camped at  some  distance  from  their 
troops,  had  been  quite  forsaken, 
and  were  still  fast  asleep  when  they 
were  taken  prisoners  to  the  last 
man  by  oor  Mississlppians.  They 
seemed  bat  little  troubled  at  their 
fate,  and  cheerfully  struck  up  the 
tunes  of  Dixie,  to  the  great  delight 
of  our  men,  who  meanwhile  set 
about  preparing  for  them  whatever* 
comforts  our  rough  hospitality 
could  afford.  Aftor  about  an 
hoar's  ride  we  reached  Lee's  Hill, 
where  we  found  Oaptain  Phillips 
again,  whom  I  invited  to  join  me 
in  a  little  tour  to  Marye's  Heights 
and  the  field  in  front  of  them,  the 
horrors  of  which  had  been  depicted 
io  the  most  vivid  colours  by  all 
who  had  visited  the  dreadful  spot. 
As  the  Federal  batteries  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the*  river  were  firing 
on  every  horseman  who  showed 
himself,  I  took  Pelham's  mulatto 
servant,  Newton,  who  happened  to 
be  there,  along  with  us,  and,  leav- 
ing our  horses  out 'of  sight  in  his 
charge,  we  descended  on  foot  to 
the  plain.  Here  we  met  General 
Bansom,  who  had  commanded  one 
of  the  brigades  on  Marye's  Heights 
which  had  sustained  the  principal 
shock  of  the  assault ;  and  th9  Gene- 
rtkVs  polite  offer  to  show  us  the 
battle-field,  and  give  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fight,  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

The  sight  was  indeed  a  fearful 
one,  and  the  dead  bodies  lay* thicker 
than  I  had  ever  seen  before  on 
any  field  of  battle.  This  was  chiefly 
the  case  in  front  of  the  stone  wall 
which  skirts  the  sunken  road  at  the 
foot  of  Marye's  Heights.  The  dead 
were  here  piled  up  in  heaps  six  or 
eight  deep.  General  Bansom  told 
OS  that  our  men  were  ordered 
not  to  commence  firing  until  the 
enemy  had  approached  within  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  yards;  but  that 
from  the  moment  they  advanced 
within  thi^  the  hostile  ranks  had 
been  completely  mowed  down  by 
onr  volleys.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  towards  the  town  is  open 
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and  flat,  broken  only  by  some 
plank  fences,  and  dotted  with  a 
few  wooden  houses  scattered  here 
and  there.  All  these  objects,  and 
even  the  very  ground,  were  so 
thickly  riddled  with  bullets  that 
scarcely  a  square  inch  was  without 
its  dint;  and  it  became  incompre- 
hensible to  me  how  even  that  small 
few  of  the  most  dashing  assailants, 
who  had  run  up  wiuiin  fifteen 
paces  of  our  lines,  could  have  sur- 
vived this  terrific  fire  long  enough 
to  do  so.  Many  of  the  Federal 
soldiers  had  found  death  seeking 
shelter  in  the  small  courtyards 
of  the  houses  behind  the  wooden 
plank  fences  surrounding  them,  but 
which,  of  course,  offered  not  the 
slightest  protection;  and  heaps  of 
the  corpses  of  these  poor  fellows 
filled  the  narrow  enclosures.  On  a 
space  of  ground  not  over  two  acres 
we  counted  680  dead  bodies;  and 
more  than  1200  altogether  were 
found  on  the  small  plain  between 
the  heights  and  Fredericksburg, 
those  nearest  the  town  having 
mostly  been  killed  by  our  artil- 
lery, which  had  played  with  dread- 
ful effect  upon  the  enemy^s  dense 
columns.  More  than  one-half  of 
these  dead  had  belonged  to  Mea- 
gher^s  brave  Irish  brigade,  which 
was  nearly  annihilated  daring 
the  several  attacks.  A  number 
of  the  houses  which  we  entered 
presented  a  horrid  spectacle — dead 
and  wounded  intermingled  in  thick 
masses.  The  latter,  in  a  deplorable 
state  from  want  of  food  and  care, 
were  cursing  their  own  •  cause, 
friends,  and  commander-in-chief, 
for  the  sufferings  they  endured. 
As  we  walked  slowly  along,  Oap- 
tain Phillips  suddenly  pressed  my 
arm,  and,  pointing  to  the  body  of  a 
soldier  whose  head  was  so  fright- 
fhlly  wounded  that  part  of  the  brain 
was  protruding,  broke  out  with, 
*^  Great  God,  that  man  is  still  liv- 
ing !"  And  so  he  was.  Hearing  our 
steps  the  unfortunate  sufferer  opened 
his  glassy  eyes  and  looked  at  us  with 
so  pitiable  an  expression  that  I 
could  not  for  long  after  recall  it 
2  fl 
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withont  shuddering.  A  sorgeon 
being  close  at  hand,  was  at  once 
called  to  the  spot  to  render  what 
assistance  was  yet  possible;  but  he 
pronounced  the  man  in  a  dying 
oondition,  and  observed  that  it  was 
totally  opposed  to  all  medical  ex- 
perience, and  conld  only  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  miracle, 
that  a  human  being  with  such  a 
wound  should  have  lived  through 
nearly  sixty  hours  of  exposure  and 
starvation. 

In  the  mean  time  our  little  com- 
pany had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  several  shells  had 
already  bowled  over  our  heads, 
when  soun  the  firing  grew  so  heavy, 
and  the  missiles  struck  and  explod- 
ed in  such  increasing  proximity  to 
us,  that  we  decided  on  getting  out 
of  range.  So,  shaking  hands  with 
General  Ransom  and  thanking  him 
much  for  his  kindness,  we  returned 
to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our 
horses;  but  mulatto  and  chargers 
had  disappeared  together;  and  after 
a  lengthened  search,  we  had  nearly 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  must 
return  on  foot,  when  the  fugitives 
were  found  at  a  considerable  distance 
and  hidden  in  a  clump  of  bushes, 
the  worthy  Newton  still  trembling, 
and  completely  "demoralised*^  with 
the  fright  inspired  by  some  of  tiie 
shells  which,  fired  too  high,  had 
exploded  in  nis  neighbourhood  and 
induced  his  rapid  retreat 

On  our  return  to  Lee's  Hill  we 
found  a  great  number  of  the  gene- 
rals Assembled  around  our  Ck>m- 
mander-in-Ohief,  all  extremely  cha- 
grined that  the  Federals  should 
have  succeeded  in  so  deverly  mak- 
ing their  escape.  The  tranquillity 
in  which  the  day  passed  off  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  firing  from 
the  enemy's  batteries,  which,  by 
the  way,  very  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  our  friend  Vizetelly.  In  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg  a  great 
many  Yankees  had  been  found 
straggling  and  lurking  in  the  houses, 
either  with  a  view  to  desertion,  or 
too  overpowered  by  the  liquor  they 


had  stolen  to  leave  with,  their 
army;  and  a  body  of  those  cap- 
tives marching  along  the  turnpike 
road  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
our  soldiers,  attracted  the  oarion^ 
of  Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  immediatelj 
rode  down  to  meet  them.  HsTing 
reached  the  colunm,  he  had  joBt 
entered  into  conversation  with  a 
corporal  from  a  South  Oarolina  re- 
giment who  commanded  the  de- 
tachment, when  the  hostile  bat- 
teries, mistaking  their  own  men 
for  enemies,  opened  fire,  and  one 
of  their  very  first  shells,  passiog 
quite  close  to  our  friend,  tore  the 
head  of  the  poor  fellow  with  whom 
he  was  talking  completely  off  his 
shoulders,  scattering  pieces  of  skoll 
and  brains  in  every  direction.  Hor- 
ror-stricken at  this  sad  incident,  and 
having  no  caU  of  duty  to  remain, 
the  artist  at  once  put  spurs  into 
his  charger's  flanks,  and  galloped 
off  as  fast  OS  the  noble  steed  ooold 
carry  him.  But  the  hostile  gaoners 
seemed  to  take  particular  pleasure 
in  aiming  at  the  flying  horseman, 
and  ever  doser  and  closer  flew  the 
unpleasant  missiles  about  his  eare, 
while  we  who  from  Lee's  Hill  were 
spectators  of  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion in  which  our  gueet  was  nlaoed, 
were  for  some  time  seriously  aiArmed 
that  we  should  never  again  hear 
his  merry  laugh  and  joyous  songs; 
but  at  last  he  reached  us  in  safetj, 
though  much  exhausted,  and  was 
received  with  loud  dieerix^  in  onr 
midst' 

During  the  afternoon  General 
Bnmside  renewed  his  request  for 
the  bnrial  of  the  dead,  which  was 
at  once  granted ;  and  the  Federal 
troops  destined  to  this  duty,  baring 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  in  pon- 
toons, went  to  work  without  delaj. 
Having  been  again  ordered  to  as- 
sist in  the  superintendence  of  the 
proceedings,  I  was  painfully  shocked 
at  the  inevitably  rouffh  manner  in 
which  the  Yankee  smdiers  treated 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades. 
Xot  far  from  Marye's  Heights  exist- 
ed a  hole  of  considerable  dimensions, 
which  had  once  been  an  pce-honse; 
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and  in  order  to  spare  time  and  labour, 
this  bad  been  selected  by  the  Federal 
officers  to  serve  as  ^  large  common 
graye,  not  less  than  800  of  their 
men  being  baried  in  it  The  bodies 
of  these  poor  fellows,  stripped 
nearly  naked,  were  gathered  in 
hnge  mounds  aronnd  me  pit,  and 
tumbled  neck  and  heels  into  it; 
the  dull  '^thud^^  of  corpse  Ming 
on  corpse  coming  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  hole  until  the  solid 
mass  of  human  flesh  reached  near 
the  surface,  when  a  covering  of 
logs,  chalk,  and  mud  closed  the 
mouth  of  this  vast  and  awful  tomb. 
On  my  return  to  Lee's  Hill  I 
President  Davis  and  Grovemor 


Letcher  with  our  Commander.  They 
had  come  from  Biohmond  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  troops  under 
him  on  their  success,  and  had  been 
greeted  all  along  the  lines  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  It  was  late  at 
night  when  we  returned  to  head- 
quarters, where  I  stretched  my 
weary  limbs  along  ray  blankets,  in- 
tensely soothed  with  the  balmy  re- 
flection that  I  was  about  to  ei^joy 
a  long  spell  of  rest  for  my  body, 
and  relief  for  my  mind  from  the 
racking  anxiety  and  emotion  with 
which  the  too  familiar  but  never 
familiarised  sight  of  death  and  de- 
struction had  so  long  and  deeply 
affected  it. 


QUIET  CAMP  UFB— THS  ABMT  IN  WINTBR  QUABTBRS. 


Neither  the  thunder  of  cannon 
nor  the  sound  of  the  bugle  dis- 
turbed our  peaceful  slumbers  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  the 
son  stood  high  in  the  nrmament 
when  Generu  Stuart's  clear  riag- 
ing  voice  dissembled  us  again  round 
the  large  common  bre&fast-table 
in  his  roomy  tent  During  the 
forenoon  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Mr.  Lawley  and  Captain 
Wynne  among  us,  the  latter  of 
whom,  a  comrade  and  compagnan 
de  voyage  of  Captain  Phillip^  had 
been  detained  in  Richmond  through 
illness.  Amid  his  sufferings,  he 
had  eagerly  listened  to  the  rumours 
of  the  battle  which  had  been  fought 
and  was  expected  to  continue,  and 
he  ha^  now  hastened,  though  too 
late,  to  the  scene  of  action.  Both 
gentlemen  expressed  their  sincere 
r€^t  to  have  come  a  day  after  the 
fjur,  and  envied  very  much  Captain 
PhilHptt,  whose  better  fortune  had 
procured  him  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  great  conflict.  Our  new 
guests  had  brought  with  them  from 
Richmond  a  case  of  champagne  as  a 
present  to  the  officers  of  the  stafi^ 
although  the  General  himself  never 
took  anything  stronger  than  water ; 
but  finding  no  conveyance  at  Ham- 
ilton's Crossing  Station,  they  had,  as 


ill  luck  would  have  it,  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  precious  burthen  there 
under  charge  of  a  South  Carolina 
sergeant,  acting  as  hospital  stew- 
ard near  that  halting-place.  The 
following  day  Captain  Wynne  and 
Lawley  started,  accompanied  by 
several  members  of  our  military 
family,  for  a  ride  over  the  battle- 
field, 1  myself  undertaking  an  ex- 
pedition affcer  the  anxiously  coveted 
case  of  champagne;  for  although  I 
entertained  but  slight  hope  of  its 
having  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
soldiers.  I  considered  that  there 
was  a  bare  possibility  of  recovery, 
sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
risk  the  trouble  in  so  valuable  a 
cause.  Alas  I  my  worst  fears  were 
destined  to  be  realised.  Not  a 
vestige  of  the  case  or  of  the  faith- 
less sergeant  to  whose  keeping  it 
had  been  trusted  could  I  light  on, 
and  I  had  to  return  all  chapfallen 
from  my  vdn  errand,  and  announce 
to  my  comrades  that  they  must 
make 'the  best  of  water  and  good 
spirits  as  a  substitute  for  the  fer- 
vescent stimulant;  and,  indeed,  so 
cheerily  were  we  all  disposed,  that 
our  indignation  soon  evaporated. 
Much  to  our  sorrow,  on  the  follow- 
ing day  all  our  guests  deserted  ua, 
and  we  were  left  to  the  unrelieved 
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routine  of  camp  life  in  all  its  dnll 
and  listless  monotony.  The  bad 
weather,  moreover,  setting  in  with 
foil  force,  the  campaign  might  be 
regarded  as  completely  at  an  end 
for  the  next  two  or  three  months; 
and  as  the  hostile  army  was  re- 
ported to  have  gone  into  winter 
qoarters,  onr  own  soon  followed 
the  example. 

The  stroke  of  many  axes  rang 
through  the  surrounding  forests 
and  oak  copses,  and  pine  thickets 
dissolved   from   the  view  to   give 

Elace  to  complete  little  towns  of 
uts  and  log-houses,  provided  with 
comfortable  fireplaces,  from  whose 
gigantic  chimneys  curled  upwards 
gracefully  and  cheerily  into  the 
crisp  winter  air  many  a  column  of 
pale-blue  smoke.  Longstreet^s  corps 
remained  opposite  Fredericksburg 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood; 
Jaokson^s  was  stationed  half-way 
between  that  place  and  Port-Boyal ; 
and  Stonewall  himself  had  fixed 
his  headquarters  about  twelve 
miles  from  us,  near  the  well-known 
plantation  of  the  Corbyn  family, 
called  Moss-Neck.  The  weather 
became  now  every  day  worse; 
snow-storms  alternating  with  rains 
and  severe  frosts;  and  if  officers 
and  men  were  tolerably  well  off 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
not  so  with  our  poor  beasts,  whose 
condition,  from  want  of  food,  ex- 
posure, and  vermin,  was  pitiable 
indeed.  The  sheds  and  stables,  im- 
provised for  them  out  of  logs  and 
pine-branches,  ofiTered  but  scant 
protection  against  the  battering  of 
wind,  rain,  and  snow,  which  as- 
sailed them  on  all  sides,  penetrat- 
ing through  the  lightly-thatched 
roofs,  and  the  wretched  quadrupeds 
stood  for  the  most  part  knee-deep 
in  water  or  slush.  Ere  long  a  dis- 
ease bred  out  of  this  unhappy  state 
of  things  showed  itself,  and  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  camp,  our 
cavalry  and  artillery  losing  more 
than  one-fourth  of  &eir  horses  and 
mules.  The  symptoms  of  the 
malady  became  first  visible  just 
above  the  hoof,  whence  it  gradually 


extended,  eventuaUy  involvmg'the 
entire  limb.  We  received  for  for- 
age a  certain,  amount  of  Indiim 
corn,  which  was  supplied  quite 
regularly ;  but  hay  and  straw  ^w 
every  day  more  scarce,  and  at  last 
failed  us  altogether.  I  had  in  more 
opulent  times  prepared  for  mjself 
a  most  luxurious  couch  of  hay,  on 
vrhioh  I  slept  softly,  as  on  a  bed 
of  eider-down;  but  the  lamenta- 
tions of  my  negro  over  the  scarcity 
of  'Mong  forage,"  and,  still  moref 
the  woeful  aspect  of  my  animals, 
soon  prevailed  on  me  to  abandon 
this  luxury,  and  lay  the  sacrifice  in 
their  troughs,  to  be  hungrily  de- 
voured by  my  poor  beasts.  The 
mules  withstood  the  effects  of 
scarce  fodder,  cold,  and  wet,  better 
than  did  the  horses.  Especially 
was  this  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
my  grey  mule,  Kitt,  for  in  spite  of 
hard  tvaaesy  she  looked  as  gay  and 
sleek  as  ever ;  but  it  must  be  added 
that  she  displayed  an  omoivoroDs 
appetite.  Au  was  fodder  to  ber 
impartial  palate,  from  pine-leaves 
to  scraps  of  leather,  and  even  the 
blankets  with  which  1  coTered  my 
horses  were  not  safe  firom  her  vora- 
city. 

On  the  21st  we  had  a  visit  from 
Gustis  Lee,  son  of  onr  Oommander- 
in-Chief,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Presi- 
dent Davis,  who  wished  to  inq)ect 
the  battle-field  and  the  town  of 
Fredericksburg;  and  at  his  request 
General  Stuart  and  I  gladly  aooom- 
panied  him  on  the  expedition.  I 
had  thus  the  first  direct  opportu- 
nity presented  to  me  of  leisardy 
inspecting  the  ruins  of  poor  Frede- 
ricksburg, which,  with  its  shattered 
houses,  streets  ript  open,  and  de- 
molished diurches,  impressed  me 
sadly  enough.  The  inhabitants 
had  nearly  all  deserted  the  place, 
the  only  visible  exceptions  being 
here  and  there  a  wretched  pauper 
or  aged  negro,  to  whom  no  refoge 
elsewhere  was  open,  creeping  noise- 
lessly along  the  silent  street  The 
brave  soldiers  of  Barksdale^s  bri- 
gade, however,  who  had  so  nobly 
resisted  the  m^t    attempt  of  the 
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enemy  to  cross  the  river,  were  re- 
established in  the  town,  and  com- 
fortably installed  in  several  of  the 
large  boildings  now  abandoned. 
The  firing  of  the  pickets  having 
once  more  ceased,  a  network  of 
friendly  relations  had  begnn  again 
to  connect  them,  and  an  interchange 
of  commnnications  also  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  recommenced.  To 
carry  on  these  the  most  ingenious 
devices  were  resorted  to,  at  some 
of  which  I  was  vastly  amused.  On 
reaching  the  river  we  beheld  quite 
a  little  fleet  of  small  boats,  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  under 
full  sail,  with  flying  pennants,  cross- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  river,  con- 


veying tobacco  and  Richmond  news^ 
papers  over  to  the  Stafford  side,  and 
returning  loaded  in  exchange  with 
sugar  and  coffee  and  Northern  jour- 
nfiJa.  The  diminutive  craft  were 
handled  with  considerable  nautical 
skill,  and  rudder  and  sails  set  so 
deftly  to  wind  and  stream,  that 
they  always  unerringly  landed,  at 
the  exact  point  of  destination. 
Some  days  afterwards,  this  free- 
trade  movement  having  outpassed 
the  limits  which  were  Judged  safe 
or  convenient,  a  sudden  embargo, 
in  the  shape  of  a  severe  and  strin- 
gent order,  was  put  upon  tlie  friend- 
ly traffic  of  foe  with*  foe,  to  the 
mutual  and  unmitigated  disgust  of 
both  sides. 


A  VISIT  TO  THB  OTHSB  BIDS  OF  THB  BAPPAHAJTNOOK— ^TUABT^S  BZPBDITIOX  TO 
DTTIITBIBS — OHBISTMAB  IN  OAMP — PUBOHASB  07  A  CABBIAOB  AND  HOBSSS — 
SNOLIBH  VISITOBB. 


Next  day,  under  favour  of  a  flag 
of  truce  sent  by  the  Federals  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
I  received  a  message  from  Baron 
H.,  an  ex-officer  of  the  Prussian 
arm^-then  serving  on  Bumside^s 
8ta£^  appointing  a  rendezvous  at 
Fredericksburg.  Although  L  set  off 
at  once,  I  found  on  reaching  the 
town  that  H.,  impatient  of  waiting, 
or  giving  me  up,  had  returned  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Vexed 
to  have  had  my  ride  for  nothing,  I 
was,  in  no  very  good  humour,  turn- 
ing my  horse^s  head  towards  home, 
when  1  fell  in  with  Mi^or  Fairfax 
of  Longstreet's  staff  and  the  officers 
bearing  the  flag  of  truce.  After 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  my 
disappointment,  they  invited  me 
over  to  the  other  side,  the  truce  not 
having  yet  expired.  I  replied  that  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  complying 
with  their  invitation,  as  I  had  not, 
like  M%jor  Fairfax,  any  business 
to  transact,  and  should  be  running 
the  risk  of  remaining  longer  on  the 
Stafford  side  than  I  desired.  My 
cautious  scruples  elicited  a  hearty 
laugh,  and,  pledging  their  personal 
honour  for  my  s«ie  return  whenever 


1  chose,  they  again  pressed  their 
rather  extraordinary  invitation  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  made  it 
very  uncourteous  to  dedine.  On 
reaching  the  opposite  shore,  Fairfax 
and  I  were  soon  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  Federal  officers  proffering 
every  mark  of  politeness  and  hospi- 
tality, the  latter  being  manifested 
by  the  production  of  several  bottles 
of  wine  and  whisky,  which  were 
soon  in  brisk  circulation.  Mean- 
time a  number  of  orderlies  had 
been  despatched  in  search  of  H.;  ^ 
but  after  an  hour  of  fruitless  wait- 
ing I  returned  with  Fairfax,  first 
emptying,  as  we  took  leave  of  our  . 
temporary  hosts,  a  last  cup  to  the 
speedy  restoration  of  peace.  On 
arriving  at  headquarters  I  was 
greeted  with  a  good  scolding  from 
Dtuart  for  my  escapade;  an  old 
fox,  he  said,  should  never  under 
any  circumstances  trust  his  head  in 
'tJie  lion^s  mouth. 

On  the  28d  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  once  more  among  us 
General  Hampton,  the  distant  po- 
sition of  whose  .brigade  on  the 
Rappahannock  had  rendered  him  a 
rare  visitor  of  late;  but  as  his  ab- 
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sence  h&d  been  well  oconpied,  bis 
enterprise  and  activity  having  in- 
flictea  considerable  damage  on  the 
enemy,  it  was  the  less  to  be  regret- 
ted. Among  his  achievements  was 
a  raid  across  the  river  towards  the 
end  of  November,  with  a  small  de- 
tachment of  his  brigade,  when  he 
snrronnded  and  took  prisoners  to  a 
man  two  squadrons  of  a  Pennsjl- 
vanian  cavalry  regiment.  Twice 
again,  in  December,  he  made  simi- 
lar expeditions  to  the  rear  of  the' 
Federals  with  equal  success,  captur^ 
ing  on  the  last  occasion  a  large 
waggon-train  laden  with  forage,  pro- 
visions, and*  sutlers'  stores,  out  of 
the  latter  of  which  he  now  brought 
us  a  quantity  of  luxuries  as  a  Ohnst- 
mas  present.  As  Geneml  Hampton 
had  not  yet  visited  the  battle-neld, 
I  had  much  pleasure  in  tendering 
my  services  as  his  guide  and  com- 
panion on  the  occasion,  and  we  did 
not  return  from  the  long  rambling 
ride  we  took  over  the  ground  till 
late  in  the  evening.  Chi  the  fol- 
lowing day  arrived  Mrs.  Stuart  from 
Richmond,  taking  up  her  residence 
at  a  plantation  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  headquarters,  in  the 
hope  of  spending  Ohristmas  -  day 
with  her  husband,  but  unfortimate- 
ly  without  taking  into  her  reckon- 
ing the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the 
GeneraVs  movements,  always,  more- 
over, kept  secret  by  him  till  the 
very  last  moment.  Christmas-eve 
had  been  spent  in  calm  unsuspici- 
ous enjoyment,  amidst  long  gossips 
over  old  times  and  consultations 
on  the  preparations  of  the  next 
day's  fbstive  fare ;  and  we  were 
slumbering  peacefully  in  the  early 
morning,  when  we  were  suddenly 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 
To  my  intense  astonishment  I 
learned  from   General   Stuart  that 


in  an  hour  he  would  start  on  « 
wide-ranging  raid  in  the  rear 
of  the  Federal  army.  With  bitter 
chagrin  I  found  my  poor  horses  re- 
duced, by  cold  and  hunger,  to  bo 
miserable  a  condition  that  not  one 
was  fit  for  duty;  two  of  them,  in- 
deed, perished  within  the  next  few 
days.  All  my  efforts  to  procure  a 
new  charger  &i]ed,  so  scarce  bad 
horses  become,  and  I  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  the  General  and 
those  few  of  my  comrades  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  better  plight  than 
myself  ride  off  without  me  to  Join 
the  regiments,  which  had  abeady, 
from  an  early  hour,  received  march- 
inff  orders.  As  usual,  however,  I 
did  not  allow  my  discomfiture  to 
affect  me  long,  and  my  vexed  spirit 
soon  yielded  to  the  consolation  of 
an  excellent  "^-no^*'*  and  a 
roast  turkey,  which  formed  the 
mainstay  of  a  dinner  to  which  I 
had  been  invited  by  my  friend 
Bearing,  of  the  artillery.  Scamped 
with  his  battery  dose  to  heaidqnar- 
ters,  in  a  dense  pine  thicket,  he 
had,  with  the  help  of  his  cannoneers, 
built  himself  the  snuggest  little 
log-hut  imaginable ;  and  I  was  en- 
tirely restored  to  equanimity,  after 
dinner,  when  I  heard  from  my  host 
that  Mijor  M.,  LongstreeVs  quar- 
termaster, had  two  horses  for  sale, 
one  of  which  would  exactly  suit  my 
purpose.  Not  to  let  slip  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  a  remount,  I 
started,  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  M^^or  M.'s  camp,  where  I 
found  that,  though '  I  had  been 
quite  correctly  informed,  my  pnr- 
chase  would  be  saddled  with  oner- 
ous and  unexpected  conditions. 
The  horses  were  not  to  be  sold 
separate;  but,  more  than  this,  a 
lumbering  family  carriage  was  to 
go   with    them  into    the    bargain. 


*  Egg-nogg  is  an  American  drink  which  chiefly  comes  into  notice  at  Christmas 
time,  and  in  the  good  old  days  scarcely  a  house  in  Virginia  was  witboat  a  large 
bowl  of  this  beverage  standing  in  the  hall  on  Christmas-day  fVom  morning  till  nignt 
for  all  to  help  themselves  at  It  consists  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  sngar,  millr,  and 
the  indispensable  ingredient  of  whisky  or  brandy.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  tbe 
taste,  and  has  the  dangerous  property  of  concealing  its  strength  under  the  guise 
of  an  innocent  softneas  of  savour,  thus  exerting  its  intoiicating  influence  on  tbe 
inexperienced  before  the  least  suspicion  is  aroused. 
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The  oonditioiis  were  absolate,  both 
coach  and  horses  having  belonged 
to  a  friend  of  the  qnartennaster, 
who,  holding  a  plantation  within 
the  lines  of  the  enemf,  had,  in 
wholesome  fear  of  Yankee  depreda- 
tors, Bent  him  the  entire  equipage. 
It  was  certainly  an  odd  thing  for  a 
cayalry  officer  in  the  field  to  Income 
owner  of  a  stately  family  coach; 
neverthelesB,  I  had  no  alternative, 
and  so,  having  paid  the  compara- 
tively cheap  sum  of  800  dollars  for 
the  whole  concern,  I  drove  off  with 
my  bargain.  The  laughter  and 
wonderment  which  greeted  my  ap- 
pearance at  headquarters,  gravely 
tooling  my  carriage  and  pair  up  to 
my  tent»  may  be  easily  conceived. 
This  setting  up  of  my  carriage  be- 
came an  inexhaustible  source  of 
joking  and  bantering,  to  which  I 
had  to  submit  with  the  best  grace 
I  coald ;  never  did  jest  wear  so 
well  or  so  long;  it  outlasted  by  a 
long  span  the  poor  old  carriage,  its 
parent,  which,  after  serving  on 
many  a  merry  expedition  with  the 
young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood, 
gradually  succumbed  to  the  shocks 
of  the  rough  roads  and  'cross-coun- 
try jaunts;  and  in  a  few  weeks  its 
frame  had,  bit  by  bit,  resolved  itself 
into  its  component  parts.  Only  a 
heap  of  ruins  at  my  tent  door, 
and  the  cushions,  which  served  me 
excellently  for  pillows,  remained  as 
outward  and  visible  tokens  of  its 
existence.  But  the  joke  lived  still, 
and  even  General  Lee,  by  no  means 
addicted  to  the  jocular  vein,  would 
frequently,  on  parade  or  in  the 
battle-field,  come  out  with,  '*Kigor, 
Where's  your  carriage?"  and  once, 
in  the  midst  of  fighting,  he  exclaim- 
ed, ^^If  we  only  had  your  carriage, 
what  A  splendid  opportunity  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  it  I  " 

On  the  evening  of  the  some  day 
I  mounted  my  grey  mule,  Eitt,  the 
steed  I  generally  selected  for  night 
excursions  such  as  that  I  was  bent 
on,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Longstreet's 
headquarters,  distant  not  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half.  With  the  offi- 
cers of  hb  stafil  as  with  the  General 


himself^  I  was  on  excellent  terms, 
and  we  used  to  assemble  in  a  large 
tent  which  Migor  Latrobe,  M^or 
Fairfax,  and  Captain  Bodgers  occu- 
pied together,  or  else  tn  a  large  hos- 
pital-tent in  which  the  three  doctors 
of  the  staff— Oullen,  Barksdale,  and 
Maury — chummed  together  with  a 
most  harmonious  result.  The  mess 
arrangements  at  Longstreet's  head- 
quarters were  always  more  satisfac- 
torily ordered  than  those  of  our 
own,  espedally  in  the  matter  of 
finids,  to  which  Stuart  objected  al- 
together, while  I  far  from  shared 
his  aversion;  so  that,  whenever  I 
felt  disposed  to  'spend  a  sociable 
evening  where  the  genial  glass  was 
not  excluded,  I  took  refuge  with 
these  cheer^l  companions,  from 
whom  I  knew  I  could  always  reckon 
on  a  warm  welcome.  Quickly  did 
these  pleasant  evening  pass  away, 
as  we  related  the  incidents  by  flood 
and  field  within  our  experience,  or 
occasionally  broke  into  song.  In  the 
latter  respect  Captain  Bodgers  was 
our  chief  performer;  and  when 
he  was  in  thorough  good-humour, 
he  would  enliven,  us  with  reminis- 
cences of  his  stav  among  the  Mor- 
mons, interspersea  with  select  speci* 
mens  of  Brigham  Young's  psalmody. 
Whenever  Latrobe's  party  fell  short 
of  liquor,  the  doctors  were  sure  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the 
void ;  and  when  Eitt  was  sent  over 
to  them,  with  a  polite  invitation,  it 
was  generally  answered  by  the  sim- 
ultaneous appearance  of  the  three 
doctors  in  person,  mounted  one  be- 
hind the  other  on  the  brave  little 
mule,  and  bringing  along  with  tliem 
the  necessary  materials  for  our 
social  enjoyment.  My  return  from 
these  camp  assemblies  was  invari- 
ably at  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
night,  and  often  did  I  owe  my 
safe  arrival  at  camp  to  Kitt's  won- 
derful knowledge  of  the  road.  Once 
at  my  tent  door,  I  wonld  just  relieve 
her  of  saddle  and  bridle,  and  let  her 
gallop  to  the  stable,  whence  the  wel- 
coming neigh  of  my  black's  horse 
would  soon  after  apprise  me  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  his  intimate  friend. 
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We  were  mnoh  cheered  on  the 
following  dftj  by  the  happy  retom 
of  the  waggons  which  had  been  de- 
spatched in  charge  of  ooariers  to 
London  Oonnt^  for  provisions  to 
famish  forth  onr  Ohristmas  dinner. 
The  presence  of  some  scouting 
Yankee  cavalry  on  the  rood  had 
delayed  onr  messengers ;  bat  thon^h 
too  late  to  do  honour  to  the  Ohns- 
tian  feast,  not  the  less  welcome  were 
the  good  tbiogs  they  had  brought 
AmoDg  these  were  80  dozen  eggs, 
sweet  potatoes  and  butter  in  abun- 
dance, and  some  score  of  turkeys. 
Tliese  last-named  visitors  to  our 
camp  were  the  object  of  the  most 
polite  attentions.  In  a  few  hours 
a  magnificent  mansion,  built  of 
small  pine-trees  and  brushwood, 
was  prepared  for  them  by  the  united 
efforts  of  officers,  couriers,  and  ne- 
groes, whose  zeal  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  Stuart^s  mulatto  ser- 
vant, Bob,  was  appointed  migor- 
domo  and  body-gu£u^  of  the  house- 
hold and  its  inmates— an  office 
which  he  discharged  with  no  less 
skill  than  ^Uantry,  when  later 
the  enterprising  X^xana  encamped 
in  our  neighbourhood  organisea  a 
regular  succession  of  nightly  ma- 
rauding expeditions  for  the  capture 
of  our  rarcB  a/ces.  The  replenish- 
ment of  our  stock  of  provisions 
which  had  been  thas  efi»cted  ap- 
peared the  more  timely  and  valuable 
when,  the  same  evening,  we  learned 
by  telegram  that  Lawley  would  ar- 
rive the  following  day  with  two  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Marquess  of 
Ilartinffton  and  Colonel  Leslie,  both 
members  of  the  British  Parliament, 
on  a  voyage  of  inquiry,  who  in- 
tended to  honour  us  with  a  visit 
The  preparations  for  their  reception 
were  rapidly  made  with  that  alacrity 
which  distinguishes  the  hospitality 
of  soldiers  in  camp,  where  all  vie 
with  each  other  in  sacrificing  their 
own  comforts  to  render  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  visitor  as  agreeable  as 
possible.  I  myself,  having  a  large 
round  Sibley  tent,  which,  besides 
an  ample  fireplace,  contained  the 
luxury  of  a  small  iron  stove,  gave 


it  up  to  be  tenanted  by  the  new* 
comers,  and  emigrated  to  a  snialler 
one  in  which  I  had  scarcely  room 
to  turn.  Others  contributed  blan- 
kets, of  which  an  abundance  was 
forthcoming.  A  table  and  camp- 
stool  were  supplied,  and  the  eqaip- 
ments  even  indnded  a  small  look- 
ing-glass, which  dangled  from  the 
tent-pole,  giving  altogether,  with 
the  rest  of  the  arrangements,  an  air 
of  luxury  and  comfort  which  were 
quite  palatial. 

It  was  dose  upon  dinner-time 
when  our  visitors  made  their  ap- 
pearance; and  after  their  luggage 
was  stowed  in  safety,  and  they  bad 
been  shown  into  their  temporary 
domicile,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  them  to  their  place  at 
the  long  camp  dinner-table,  the  pres- 
ence on  which  of  a  fat  turkey  and 
some  other  dainties  evidently  cre- 
ated surprise,  and  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  our  guests  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  destined 
to  fare.  We  had  made  every  effort 
to  procure  some  liquor  for  the  oc- 
casion, but  all  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting was  a  large  barrel  of  black- 
berry wine,  captured  by  our  cavalry 
pickets.  Whatever  was  thought  by 
our  visitors  of  this  extraordinary 
beverage,  they  were  polite  enoof^ 
to  pronounce  it  excellent.  Lawley 
beins  already  acquainted  with  the 
menibers  of  the  staf^  we  soon  be- 
came on  good  terms  with  his  two 
friends,  and  the  night  was  Car  on  ere 
we  separated. 

The  moment  we  had  finished 
breakfast  next  morning,  our  horses 
were  in  readiness,  and  we  all 
started  for  a  ride  to  Fredericks- 
burg, and  over  the  battle-field,  which 
presented  itself  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  our  English  friends  still 
stained  widi  blood,  and  with  the 
marks  still  fresh,  in  all  their  horror, 
of  tlie  past  work  of  desolation  and 
destruction.  The  day  wound  up 
with  a  great  Fandango  in  Stnart's 
roomy  tent-,  enlivened  with  Sween- 
ey^s  songs  and  banjo-playing  to 
negro  dances;  and  a  monster  egg- 
nogg  was  prepared,  in  the  mixing 
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of  whioh  even  Lord  Hartington  and 
Ool.  Leslie  lent  their  inexperienced 
hands   in  beating  np   the   eggs — a 
part  of  the  preparation,  bj  the  way, 
which  requires  no  littie  skill,  and 
is,   moreover,    intensely   laborions; 
and  when,  after  several  honrs  of  mer- 
riment^  we  separated  at  a  late  honr, 
both  of  them  agreed  tiiat  oamp  life 
was,  after  all,  not  so  unendurable. 
On  the  morning  of  the   80th  our 
guests  paid  a  visit  to  General  Lee, 
where  I  joined  them,  and  we  rode 
off  together  to  Moss-Neck,  Jaokson's 
headquarters,  a  distance,  as  has  been 
mentioned,    of   twelve   miles.    We 
arrived  about  midday,  and  were  re- 
ceived in  a  small  pav&ion  attached  to 
the  main  building,  where  the  Gene- 
ral had  been  prevailed  upon,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  owner,  to  take 
np    his   abode.    Old   Stonewall   so 
fascinated  his  English  visitors  by  his 
kind  and  pleasant  manners  and  the 
reaonrces  of  his  conversation,  that, 
qnite  against  their  previous  inten- 
tions, they  accepted  his  invitation 
to  dinner,  and  instead  of  a  visit  of 
twenty  minutes,  many  hours  were 
spent   under  the   General's   roof- 
hours   that   sped   so   rapidly,    that 
when  Lawley  bethought  himself  to 
look  at  his  watdi,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  very  near  the  hour  when  we 
were  all   expected  back  to  supper 
with  General  Lee.    Away  we  start- 
ed at  full  gallop ;   but  though  our 
horses    were    urged   to   their  top- 
most speed,  we  reached  headquar- 
ters  far  behind  our  time,  and   the 
General   had   long  since  taken  his 
simple    meal.      To    Lawley's    ex- 
cuses   for    our    unintentional    un-' 
politeness    he    laughingly    replied, 
'^  Gentlemen,  I  hope   Jackson    has 
given   you   a  good  dinner,  and  if 
so,  I  am  very  glad  things  have  turn- 
ed cat  as  they  have,  for  I  had  given 
the  invitation  without  knowing  the 
poor  state  of  my  mess  provisions, 
and  ahould  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  offer  you  anything.'' 

The  81st  was  quietly  spent  at  head- 
quarters in  the  discharge  of  our  camp 
duties  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
bright  warm*  sunshine  with  which  for 


the  space  of  a  few  davs  the  winter  in 
Virginia  is  favoured.  Our  ^guests 
accommodated  themselves  with  ad- 
mirable fjEusility  and  good-humour 
to  the  discomforts  of  a  soldier's  life, 
and  insisted  that  we  should  not 
make  any  change  for  them  in  our 
ordinary  routine,  but  let  them  fare 
exactiy  as  the  rest.  Accordingly 
Lord  Hartington  and  Lawley  might 
at  one  time  be  seen,  their  sleeves 
rolled  up,  busily  washing  their 
pocket-handkerchief^  and  not  far 
off  Oolonel  L^lie  energetically  at 
work  with  a  huge  pole  beating  up  a 
heap  of  mud  to  a  proper  temper  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  chimney  to 
Ma}or  Fitzhugh's  tent  The  day 
following  had  been  fixed  on  by  our 
English  friends  for  their  departure, 
but  as  we  had  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect Stuart's  immediate  return,  th^ 
yielded  to  our  persuasions  and  con- 
sented to  await  his  arrival,  acceptine 
meanwhUe  an  invitation  to  Generd 
Jenkins  of  South  Oarolina,  where  we 
had  an  excellent  dinner,  and  enjoyed 
a  very  pleasant  evening  listening  to 
the  music  of  one  of  the  regimental 
bands,  considered  the  best  in  the 
whole  army.  Qp,  returning  at  a 
late  hour  to  our  headquarters  we 
found  to  our  great  delight  that 
Stuart  had  come  back  from  his  r^d, 
which  had  proved  most  suocessftd, 
and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  numer- 
.ous  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of 
boo^.  Accordingly  the  General  was 
in  buoyant  spirits,  and  gave  us  a 
most  entertaining  account  of  the  en- 
tire expedition.  He  had  as  usual 
operatea  fkr  in  the  rear  of  the  Yan- 
kees, had  damaged  their  communi- 
cations, and  contrived,  moreover,  to 
throw  a  great  part  of  the  army  and 
the  generals  sent  in  pursuit  of  him^ 
into  a  state  of  utter  confusion  by  in- 
tercepting their  telegraphic  messa- 
ges and  answering  them  himself  in 
a  manner  that  scattered  his  eager 
pursuers  in  opposite  directions  all 
over  the  country.  General  Stuart 
was  always  accompanied  by  his  own 
telegraph  operator,  who  had  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  his  portable 
instrument  at  any  point  of  the  wires. 
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and  conld  thns  read  off  and  nplj  to 
the  meBsages  in  traimtu.  One  of 
these,  on  the  oooasion  in  question, 
was  addressed  to  the  Qnartermaster- 
general,  who  had  jnst  sent  off  to  the 
l*ederal  army  a  large  nnmher  of 
mnlea,  all  of  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Stnart.  Accordingly, 
the  following  message  was  despatch- 
ed to  Uiis  official : — 

"  I  am  much  satisfied  with  the  trans- 
port  of  mules  lately  sent,  which  I  hare 
taken  possession  of,  and  ask  yon  to  send 
me  soon  a  new  supply. 

"J.  E.  B.  SlUABT." 

The  excitement  and  consternation 
this  produced  in  the  Northern  capi* 
tal  may  he  imagined.    But  besides 


these  bloodless  deTfoea  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting  in 
the  conrse  of  this  ezpedidon,  and 
we  had  to  mourn,  among  othen, 
the  loss  of  the  gallant  Captain 
Bnllook,  whoee  name  has  already 
occurred  in  these  Memdra.  While 
being  carried  with  a  seyere  woond 
from  the  field  by  one  of  his^frienda, 
a  second  shot  stmck  him  and  ended 
his  life.  The  time  had  now  come 
when  the  departure  of  onr  fnends 
conld  no  longer  be  delayed,  and 
they  took  leave  of  us  the  following 
morning,  the  carriage  I  had  purchas- 
ed coming  into  requisitaon  to  drive 
them  oyer  (which  I  did  with  my 
own  hands)  to  the  station  at  Hamil- 
ton's Grossing. 


UR  IN  OAMP  DtnONO  JANUAST  UTD  FEBBUABT — ^AV  XN0LI8H  YISTrOB — BIDS 

TO  A  WEDDINO. 


With  the  New  Tear  set  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  bad  weather.  The  cold 
increased,  snow  and  damp  alternated 
in  rapid  anccession,  and  our  poor 
animals  continued  exposed  to  the 
seyerest  hardships.  As  for  my  own 
plight,  I  had  returned  to  my  large 
tent,  where  I  managed  by  a  variety 
of  ingenious  shifts,  the  ofbpring  of 
hard  necessity,  to  surround  myself 
with  not  a  few  practical  comforts. 
A  planked  floor  was  laid  down,  and 
over  it  was  spread  the  rough  resem- 
blance of  a  carpet  in  the  i^ape  of  a 
large  square  of  old  canvass;  a  pack- 
ing-case which  had  served  for  tiie 
despatch  of  aaddlery  fh>m  the  ord- 
nance department  very  efficiently  did 
duty  for  a  bedstead;  and  with  an 
empty  whisky-cask,  which,  by  saw- 
ing down  on  one  side  to  within  a 
/bot  of  the  floor,  stuffing  the  bottom 
with  blankets,  and  leaving  only  so 
much  of  the  upper  portion  as  would 
comfortably  support  the  back,  be- 
came a  capital  easy-chair,  my 
assemblage  of  '^sticks"  was  by 
no  means  contemptible.  With  the 
inward  man,  however,  matters  be- 
gan to  assume  a  very  unsatislaotory 
condition.  While  the  Christmas 
provision  could  be   still  eked    out, 


we  got  on  well  enough,  thou^  at 
the  cost  of  many  an  alarm  aounded 
by  the  vigilant  Bob,  and  many  a 
hurried  night-chase  given  to  the 
Texan  marauders  to  preserve  the 
turkeys,  while  any  yet  survived,  to 
our  own  use.  But  when  the  last 
of  these  interesting  animals  had  in 
due  turn  adorned  the  mesa-table, 
the  dearth  of  food  which  thereafter 
ensued  and  continued  was  most 
j^infhlly  felt  by  officers  and  men. 
The  almost  invariable  message  with 
which  our  negroes  returned  fiom 
the  commissary  was,  *^  Nothing  to 
be  had ;  "  and  when  by  an  extraor- 
dinary chance  they  were  enabled  to 
bring  back  aome  sort  of  supplies, 
these  consisted  of  beef  so  tough 
or  bacon  so  randd  that  only  the 
sharpest  pangs  of  hunger  could 
induce  a  human  being  to  tackle 
it  as  food.  By  unng  bullets  cut 
into  small  pieces  as  a  substitute 
for  shot,  I  managed  to  bring  down 
with  my  gun  a  number  A  small 
birds,  such  as  blackbirds,  robins, 
and  sparrows,  and  so  to  purvey  a 
certain  modicum  of  fresh  animal 
food,  but  so  limited  that  there  was 
never  .enough  to  satisfy  the  whole 
company;  and  often  would  four  or 
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five  small  birds  appear  at  oar  long 
mess-table,  to  be  divided  among 
twelve  hangry  meiL  for  any  one  of 
whom  they  would  have  been  but  a 
scanty  meal.  On  one  occasion  a 
windfall  came  to  ns  from  ^e  lower 
Bappahannock  (called  the  Tappa- 
hannock),  in  the  shape  of  a  waggon- 
load  of  oysters.  These  we  f^  on 
with  great  relish  for  a  few  days ;  but, 
being  destitute  of  salt,  pepper,  or 
batter,  or  any  condiment  that  might 
replace  them,  they  soon  palled,  and 
a  delicacy  which  would  have  been 
prized,  under  other  circumstances, 
beyond  all  expression,  became  so 
oanseous  that  tne  very  sight  of  an 
oyster  turned  ns  sick.  It  was  a 
tantalising  fact,  in  the  midst  of  our 
&mine,  to  know  that  a  flock  of  sheep 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
property  of  an  old  planter,  who, 
however,  obstinately  refused  to  part 
with  one  of  them  except  at  the  most 
exorbitant  price.  No  entreaties  in 
the  world  could  induce  the  obdur- 
ate old  gentleman  to  abate  his  de- 
mands; and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  ultimately  suffered  for  his 
greed  in  the  manner  we  are  about 
to  relate.  Day  after  day  these  sheep 
would  be  found  straying,  about  our 
camp,  attracted  by  the  feeder  of  our 
horses,  which  was  not  a  little  dimin- 
ished by  their  felonious  nibblings. 
We  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  pre- 
vent these  depredations ;  and,  more- 
over, the  sight  to  our  hungry  eyes 
of  fat  loins  enriched  at  our  expense, 
but  on  which  we  were  prohibited  to 
feed,  added  insult  to  injury.  After 
sending  several  warnings  to  the  old 
flockmaster,  our  couriers  hit  upon 
a  cunning  device,  whidi  should  at 
once  rid  them  of  a  nuisance,  and 
procnre  them  delicious  mutton. 
Deep  trenches  were  dug  wherever 
the  sheep  were  in  the  habit  of  tres- 
passing, ostensibly  for  the  protection 
of  our  provender ;  and  these,  being 
ooTcred  with  pine  branches  and 
straw,  became  so  many  pitfalls  into 
which  the  poor  animals  tumbled, 
rolling  over  and  over,  and  seldom 
escaping  without  such  injuries  ns 
necessitated  their  immediate  slaugh- 


ter. The  accident  was  then  noti- 
fied, not  without  bitter  complaints, 
to  tne  proprietor,  who,  having  him- 
self no  use  for  the  entire  carcass, 
would  make  the  best  of  the  matter 
by  selling  us  the  greater  part  of  Uie 
meat;  and  this  mode  of  purveying 
mutton  lasted  till  the  old  planter 
was  persuaded  to  take  better  care 
of  his  flock. 

In  spite  of  deflcient  food,  scanty 
supply  of  blankets,  and  extreme 
scarcity  of  shoe-leather,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  trying  weather,  the  good 
spirits  of  the  army  were  unabated. 
Joyous  sounds  of  song  and  laugh- 
ter broke  forth  continuously  firom 
amidst  the  camps,  and  the  bands  of 
an  the  different  regiments  played 
merrily  every  evening.  A  theatre 
even  was  erected,  where  the  per- 
formances of  negpro  minstrels  and 
other  entertainments  afforded  im- 
mense delight  to  oflScers  and  men, 
and  attracted  all  the  young  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  some  interrup- 
tion to  th^  usual  monotonous  rou- 
tine^ of  our  canip  was  made  by  the 
visit*  of  Oolonel  IBramston,  of  the  bat- 
talion of  Grenadier  Guards  station- 
ed in  Canada,  with  whom  I,  with 
great  pleasure,  shared  the  accommo- 
dation of  my  tent.  The  shortness 
of  his  furlough,  however,  deprived 
us  of  his  presence  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival.  Just  at  this  time  a  press- 
ing invitation  came  to  the  General 
and  myself  from  our  friends  at 
Dundee,  in  Hanover  Oounty,  where 
Dr.  P.^s  eldest  daughter  was  to  be 
married  to  Dr.  Fontaine,  one  of  our 
comrades  then  acting  as  surgeon  to 
iltz  Lee*s  brigade.  That  we  could 
accept  it  seemed  impossible;  for 
on  the  very  same  day  a  review  of 
William  Lee^s  command  was  or- 
dered to  take  place  near  Moss-Neck, 
Jackson^s  heaaquarters,  and  the  dis- 
tance thence  to  our  friend^s  house 
was  not  less  than  flve-and-forty 
miles.  Nevertheless,  to  leave  still 
a  chance  open,  and  hoping  I  might 
persuade  Stuart  to  undertake  tiie 
ride,  I  sent  a  courier  with  a  relay 
of  horses  to  Bowling  Green,  a  village 
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abont  half-way  between  Moss-Neok 
and  the  spot  we  were  to  reach.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  review  wonld  never 
be  over;  hour  after  hour  flitted  by, 
till  at  last  it  was  a  quarter  to  tiiree 
by  the*  time  all  was  over,  when 
Stuart  rode  over  to  me  and  called 
out  with  a  laugh,  "Well,  Von! 
how  about  the  weddiog?  Shall  we 
go?"  Without  hesitation  I  de- 
clared mvself  ready,  only  observing 
that  as  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
appointed  at  7  o'clock  we  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  being  pre- 
sent ^*  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  r<goined 
the  General— "let's  be  off."  And 
away  we  started  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Bowling-Green  was 
reached  in  capital  time,  where  we 
mounted  our  relays ;  and  before  the 
clock  struck  the  appointed  hour  of 
seven  we  rode  through  the  gate  of 
the  hospitable  Dundee. 

A  joyful  and  most  demonstrative 
reception  awaited  us,  for  our  arrival 
had  been  given  up ;  and  Uiough  our 
high  riding-boots  covered  with  mud, 
and  splashed  uniforms,  presented  a 
contrast  to  the  elegant  dresses  of 
the  ladies  and  the  correct  costumes 
of  the  gentlemen,  the  favour  with 
which  we  were  regarded  was  none 
the  less  marked.  Stuart  was  in 
his  element,  and  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  When  the  ceremony  was  over 
we  amused  ourselves  with  music, 
songs,  and  tableaux  vivanti.  In  one 
of  the  latter  I  had  the  honour  of 
performing  a  prominent  part  in 
coi\junction  with  a  very  pret^ 
young  lady,  Miss  Antoinette  P.,  with 
whom  it  was  my  pleasing  office  to 
form  a  group  imitating  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  bear- 
ing the  motto,  Sie  iemper  tyrannis^ 
which  the  soldiers  tranuated,  "  Take 
your  foot  off  my  nedk,"  from  the 
action  of  the  principal  figure  in 
the  group  in  question,  representing 
Liberty,  who,  with  a  lance  in  her 
right  hand,  is  standing  over  the  con- 
quered and  prostrate  tyrant,  and  ap- 
Earently  trampling  on  him  with  her 
eel.  To  play  the  part  of  the  poor 
tyrant  who  is  suffering  this  ill-treat- 
ment, as  it  was  my  lot  to  do,  wonld 


I  confess,  under  ordinary  circom- 
stances,  offer  but  little  gnadficatiQD 
even  to  the  most  humbly  disposed; 
but  when  the  avenging  goddess  of 
Liberty  is  beantifol,  and  spurns 
you  with  a  foot. of  such  small  pro- 
portions as  in  this  case,  the  position 
of  the  conquered  party  is  one  of  com- 
parative triumph  and  felicity.  Oor 
performance  gave  as  much  satis- 
faction to  the  spectators  as  it  cer- 
tainly did  to  myself;  and  as  for  the 
General,  his  enthusiasm  appeared 
excessive,  for  he  insisted  on  having 
the  tableau  repeated  several  times; 
but  it  turned  out  that  this  was  pore 
benevolence  towards  me,  for  he 
raUied  me  afterwards,  ^saying  be 
was  sure  I  wanted  to  be  nc  eauper. 
At  last  daylight  streaming  through 
the  jalousies  gave  the  signal  for  oor 
party  to  break  up,  and  seek  the  rest 
of  which  I  myself  felt  in  extreme 
want.  Doleful  in  my  ears  was  the 
sound  of  Stuart's  voice  ordering  our 
horses,  and  welcome  was  the  rain 
which  soon  after  poured  down  in 
torrents  and  caused  Stuart's  iron 
will  to  give  way  and  yidd  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  our  host  to 
remain  through  the  day,  which, 
gloomy  as  it  continued  outside, 
did  not  damp  the  gaiety  with  which 
within  doors  the  hours  were  wiled 
away  till  deep  in  the  night,  when 
we  took  leave  of  the  company ;  and 
just  as  they  were  retiring  com- 
fortably to  rest,  set  off  on  our  long 
ride  through  the  dark,  chill,  rainy 
morning.  About  half-way  home 
we  were  met  by  a  courier  with  a 
message  informing  us  that  the 
enemy  had  been  making  serioits 
demonstrations  on  the  river  be- 
tween IVedericksbuig  and  Port- 
Boyal;  so,  urging  our  steeds  to  a 
quicker  pace,  we  made  all  bsste  to 
gain  headquarters,  and  it  was  still 
quite  early  in  the  morning  when, 
having  reached  our  destination,  we 
found  that  the  heavy  rain  had  con- 
veniently impeded  the  movements 
and  altered  the  intentions  of  the 
Yankees,  among  whom  all  again 
was  quiet. 
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Towards  tho  end  of  the  month 
we  received  the  visit  of  another 
Engltshman,  Oaptain  Bnshby,  who' 
tnmed  oat  a  warm  admirer  of  Con- 
federate principles,  and  a  stanch 
sympathiser  with  the  oanse,  and, 
thongh  he  made  bat  a  short  stay 
with  ns,  ere  he  left  he  had  become 
a  general  faTonrite  at  headquar- 
ter?. Captain  Bushby  had  Jnst 
mn  the  blockade  into  Charleston, 
after  an  exciting  chase  by  the  Fede- 
ral cruisers,  and  conld  only  spare  a 
few  days  to  look  at  onr  army  and 
make  acquaintance  with  its  most 
conspicaons  leaders,  for  several  of 
whom  he  had  brought  very  accept- 
able presents.  To  Generid  Leene 
presented  an  English  saddle  of  the 
best  make,  to  General  Stuart  a 
breech-loading  carbine,  while  for 
Jackson  he  had  provided  himself 
with .  an  india-rubber  bed.  For  the 
presentation  of  this  lost  article,  I 
escorted  him  to  old  StonewaQ's 
headquarters;  and  on  the  ride  an 
occasion  befell  me  of  astonishing 
my  English  friend  and  myself  not 
a  little,  by  a  wonderful  shot  wiUi 
my  revolver,  bringing  down,  as  we 
galloped  along,  a  turkey  buzzard 
flyinff  high  overhead.  I  must  con- 
fess 1  was  vain  enough  to  assume 
the  dr  of  treating  the  extraor- 
dinary success  of  this  shot  as  a 
matter  quite  of  course,  whereas  it 
was  much  more  the  result  of  acci- 
dent than  good  shooting.  Jackson 
received  us  with  all  his  usual  affa- 
bility, and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  present,  i)romising  to  use  it 
regularly.  During  the  conversation 
which  ensued.  Captain  Bushby  ask- 
ed the  General  for  his  autograph — ^a 
request  which  was  at  once  granted ; 
but  in  the  act  of  writing,  a  blot  fell 
on  the  paper,  which  was  immedi- 
ately thrown  on  the  floor  as  useless. 
Bushbv,  however,  picked  it  up  and 
carefully  treasured  it  in  his  pocket ; 
and   Jackson,  noticing  this  action, 


said,  with  a  modest  smile,  "  Oh  Cap- 
tain, if  you  value  my  simple  signa- 
ture so  much,  I  will  give  you  a 
number  of  them  with  the  greatest 

Sleasure,"   and  thereupon   filled   a 
trge   sheet  with    his   sign-manual 
and  presented  it  to  him. 

The  condition  of  our  horses  con- 
tinued to  ^row  worse  and  worse, 
especially  m  Hampton's  brigade, 
on  which  was  imposed  the  fatigu- 
ing duty  of  picketing  nearly  forty 
miles  of  the  Rappsdhannock,  with 
very  few  opportunities  of  procur- 
ing proviBioos.  In  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things,  I  was  ordered, 
in  the  commencement  of  February, 
by  Stuart  to  proceed  in  that  direc- 
tion on  a  tour  of  inspection.  It 
was  a  mournful  sight  to  see  more 
than  half  the  horses  of  this  splen- 
did command  totally  unfit  for  duty, 
dead  and  dying  horses  lying  about 
the  camps  in  all  directions.  One 
regiment  had  lost  thirty-one  horses 
in  less  than  a  week.  According  to 
the  recommendation  of  my  report, 
Fitz  Lee's  brigade,  which  for  months 
had  been  having  a  comparatively 
good  time,  was  at  once  ordered  to 
relieve  Hampton's  command;  and 
Stuart  wishing  personally  to  hold 
a  final  inspection  of  the  two  bri- 
gades, Pelham,  Lieutenant  Price, 
and  myself,  were  on  the  17th  order- 
ed to  proceed  to  Culpepper,  where 
the  General  and  the  rest  of  his  staff 
would  join  us  next  day.  We  set 
off  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm, 
which  increased  in  violence  every 
hour.  The  snow  ere  long  lay  a 
foot  deep,  and  the  track  of  the 
road  was  soon  so  completely  obli- 
terated, that  we  stood  in  danger  in 
the  midst  of  the  vast  wilderness 
and  forest  tract,  which  in  that  part 
of  the  country  extends  for  many 
miles,  of  being  lost  altogether.  At 
last,  however,  lust  as  night  was 
falling,  we  reached  the  house  of 
a  free   negro,    situated  about    ten 
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miles  from  oar  nltimate  destination. 
Both  onrselyes  and  oar  horses  were 
now  about  equally  near  exhaustion, 
and  farther  progress  being  oat  of 
the  qaestion,  we  determined  to 
seek  shelter  in  this  abode  nntil  the 
morning.  Bat  the  hospitality  we 
had  reckoned  on  was  not  granted ' 
so  readily  as  we  had  anticipated. 
After  gaining,  throogh  the  open 
door,  a  glimpse  of  a  comfortable 
interior  lit  np  by  the  blaze  of  a 
hage  wood -Are,  whose  friendly 
warmth  seemed  almost  at  that  dis- 
tance to  reach  our  shivering  limbs, 
what  was  our  dismay  at  being  sud- 
denly shut  out  from  this  paradise, 
and  having  the  door  slammed  in 
our  faces,  with  the  remark  on  the 
part  of  the  black-faced  proprie- 
tor of  the  mansion,  that  he  wonld 
have  '^nothing  to  do  with  no  strag- 
glers." Our  disappointment  was 
utter,  for  the  position  we  were 
thus  left  in  was,  in  fact,  desperatCL 
and  for  some  minutes  we  stood 
wrapt  in  disconsolate  silence. 
At  last  Pelham  broke  out:  "This 
won^t  do  at  all;  we  can't  possibly 
go  on:  to  remain  out  of  doors  in 
tills  terrible  weather  is  certain  de- 
struction ;  and  as  we  are  under  the 
obligation  of  preserving  our  lives  as 
long  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  our 
cause  and  our  country,  I  am  goinff 
to  fool  this  stupid  old  nigger,  and 
play  a  trick  off  on  him,  which 
I  think  quite  pardonable  under 
the  circumstances."  Having  by 
repeated  loud  knocks  induced  the 
inhospitable  negro  to  re-open  the 
door,  he  addressed  him  thus  :  '^Mr. 
Madden  "  (this  was  the  man's  name). 
"  you  don't  know  what  a  good  friena 
of  yours  I  am,  or  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  are  about  to  treat 
us  in  this  way.  That  gentleman 
there  "  (pointing  to  me)  "  is  the  great 
General  Lee  himself;  the  other 
one  is  the  French  ambassador  just 
arrived  from  Washington"  (this 
alluded  to  Price,  who,  being  late- 
ly from  Europe,  and  much  better 
equipped  than  the  rest,  had  rather 
a  fordgn  appearance)  ;  "  and  I  am  a 
staff-officer  of  the  General's,  who  is 


quite  mad  at  being  kept  waiting 
outside  so  long  after  riding  all  this 
way  on  purpose  to  see  yoa.  In 
fact,  if  you  let  him  stay  any  longer 
here  in  the  cold,  I'm  afraid  he'll 
shell  your  house  as  soon  as  his  ar- 
tillery comes  up."  The  old  negro 
was  so  perfectly  staggered  by  tiLb 
long  harangue,  which  was  uttered 
with  a  perfectly  serious  ooonte- 
nance,  th^  he  immediately  invited 
us  in,  with  all  manner  of  exooses 
for  his  mistake.  Our  horses  were 
soon  sheltered  in  an  empty  stable, 
and  such  a  feed  of  com  was  hud 
before  them  as  they  had  not  had 
for  a  long  time,  while  we  dried 
our  garments  before  the  blaring 
wood-fire,  our  present  sense  of  com- 
fort being  enhanced  by  antici- 
pations of  the  future  raised  by 
the  savoury  odoars  which  reached 
as  from  the  kitchen,  where  Mr. 
Madden  was  superintending  tn  per^ 
son  the  preparation  of  a  repast 
suited  to  the  distinguished  rank  of 
his  guests.  Pelham  was  delighted 
at  the  success  of  his  diplomatic 
rase,  and  went  on  hoaxing  the  old 
negro  in  the  same  strain,  till  nothing 
could  persuade  him  that  all  he  had 
been  told  was  not  qnite  Ime;  and 
thouffh  in  the  morning  we  endeav- 
oured to  undeceive  him,  and  pud 
him  a  liberal  indemnily  for  the 
stratagem,  he  continued  to  inflate 
himself  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance  at  having  been  honour- 
ed with  a  visit  from  such  distin- 
guished guests. 

Wo  reached  Hampton's  head- 
quarters, near  Culpepper  Court- 
house, before  noon,  where  we  met 
Stuart,  and  in  the  evening  we  all 
went  by  invitation  to  the  village, 
where  Fitz  Lee's  men  bad  got  up  a 
negro-minstrel  entertainment,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sweeney 
and  Bob,  succeeded  in  giving  us  a 
performance  which  would  have  ri- 
valled any  in  London.  Next  day 
Stuart  stuted  for  Richmond,  ac- 
companied by  his  staff,  leaving  Pel- 
ham and  myself^  with  some  of  our 
couriers,  at  Culpepper.  We  took 
up  our  quarters  at  the  large  Virgi- 
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nia  Hotelf  where  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  our  horses  once 
more  well  stabled,  and  our  own 
comfort  cared  for  in  every  poasible 
way  by  the  stout  landlady,  who 
seemed  bent  on  showing  her  grati* 
tade  for  some  service  we  had  ren- 
dered her  son,  a  private  in  Fitz 
Lee^s  brigade.  Oaipepper  Oonrt- 
honse  is  a  pleasant  village  of  several 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  main 
street,  in  which  we  were  located, 
is  lined  with  pretty  villarlike  resi- 
dences. The  street  itself^  however, 
was  without  pavement,  and  Uie  con- 
stant snow  and  rain  had  soaked  into 
the  red  clayey  soil  so  completely 
that  the  mad  was  several  feet  deep, 
and  the  passage  of  any  vehicle 
through  it  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  were  literally  confined  to 
onr  own  side  of  the  street  To 
overcome  this  inconvenience  Pel- 
ham  and  I  set  to  work  to  construct 
a  sort  of  bridge,  by  resting  planks 
on  a  number  of  blocks  of  stone,  and 
by  this  means  we  were  enabled  to 
pay  frequent  visits  to  the  house 
of  our  opposite  neighbour^  Mr.  S., 
where  we  were  treated  with  great 
kindness,  and  our  time  passed  plea- 
santly  away.  A  constant  visitor, 
like  ourselves,  at  this  house  was 
Mijor  Eflles  of  Bosser's  regiment, 
who,  bein^  just  released  from  a 
Yankee  prison,  and  still  on  parole, 
relished  the  gaiety  of  our  society 
with 'peculiar  zest.  The  fortune  of 
war  played  sad  havock  with  this 
happy  trio.  Poor  Pelham  expired 
not  many  weeks  after  in  the  very 
bouse  where  he  had  so  pleasantly 
spent  his  time ;  and  in  a  few  months 
Eales  was  killiBd  on  the  day  before  I 
myself  received  a  wound  whidi  at 
the  time  was  regarded  as  mortal. 

Although  we  expected  Stuart  back 
in  a  few  days,  it  was  a  fortnight 
before  we  heard  from  him,  when 
we  received  a  telegram  ordering  us 
back  to  headauarters  at  Fredericka- 
burg.  We  felt  very  sad  at  leaving 
pleasant  old  Onlpepper,  and  the 
hardships*  and  monotony  of  our 
camp  life  fell  on  us  the  more  heavi- 
ly after  an  interval  of  comparative 


and  abundance.  The  remnant 
of  February  and  a-  part  of  March 
dragged  slowly  by,  so  dull  and 
eventiess  that  existence  was  scarce- 
ly tolerable,  and  we  looked  forward 
to  the  commencement  of  spring  and 
the  reopening  of  the  toampaign  with 
intense  longing.  On  the  15th  of 
March  Stuart  left  for  Culpepper, 
where  he  had  to  appear  as  a  witness 
at  a  court-martial;  and  Pelham, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  see  our 
lady  friends  there  again,  accompa- 
nied him — a  pleasure  which  I  was 
not  allowed  to  share,  as  the  General 
had  placed  me  in  cnarge  over  the 
pickets  at  the  different  fords  up 
the  Rappahannock  from  Fredericks- 
burg to  the  month  of  the  Rapidan. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  which 
was  one  of  those  mild,  haqr  March 
days  that  betoken  the  approach  of. 
spring,  we  were  suddenly  stirred 
up,  in  the  midst  of  our  la^,  listless 
existence,  by  the  sound  of  a  cannon- 
ade which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  direction  of  United  States  Ford 
on  the  Rappahannock,  about  ten 
miles  above  Fredericksburg.  I 
was  in  my  saddle  in  a  moment, 
fancying  tLat  the  enemy  was  at- 
tempting to  force  a  passage  at  one 
of  the  points  placed  under  my 
charae;  but  when  I  had  galloped  in 
hot  naste  up  to  the  river,  I  found 
that  the  firing  was  much  farther  off, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  towards 
the  month  of  the  Rapidan.  This 
supposition  proved  to  be  correct, 
for  when  I  reached  my  pickets  I  re- 
ceived a  report  that  a  heavy  fight 
was  going  on  in  the  direction  of  Onl- 
pepper Court-bouse^  near  Eelley's 
Ford,  at  least  fifteen  miles  in  a 
straight  line  higher  up  the  river. 
The  cannonade,  which  seemed  grow- 
ing louder  and  fiercer  all  through 
the  morning,  gradually  slackened 
as  the  day  advanced,  and  in  the 
evening,  when  I  returned  to  camp, 
was  completely  silenced.  The 
oountzy  bordering  the  Rappahan- 
nock is  covered  with  dense  forest, 
whence  it  has  Justly  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Wilderness,  and  in 
many  places   it  presents  scenes  of 
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wiI4  and  romantic  beaatj.  It  is 
not  traversed  by  reffolar  roads,  bnt 
a  number  of  smdl  bridle-patbs 
wind  tbrougb  the  tangled  under- 
growth of  lanrels  and  brambles, 
which,  interlacing  with  the  vines 
and  creepers  that  hang^  down  from 
the  larger  trees,  form  thickets  which 
no  human  being  conld  penetrate. 
It  was  a  beaatifol  calm  evening,  the 
silence  of  which  was  broken  only 
by  the  song  of  the  thrash  or  the 
monotonous  tapping  of  the  wood- 
pecker—one of  those  evenings 
that  seem  made  for  a  melancholy 
and  sentimental  mood ;  and,  strange 
to  sav,  by  such  a  mood  was  I  now 
completely  overcome,  my  thoughts 
constantly  reverting  to  my  dear 
friend  Pelham,  with  an  obstinate 
foreboding  that  some  dreadftil  fate 
must  have  befallen  him.  A  trifling 
incident  occurred  near  headquarters 
which  happened  to  amuse  me,  and 
sufficed  to  divert  my  thoughts  from 
their  melancholy  course.  On  mj 
way  towards  the  river  I  had  con- 
sulted a  sturdy  farmer  as  to  a  short 
cut,  and  now,  on  my  return,  I  met 
him  again;  but  as  I  had  since  our 
first  meeting  taken  off  my  cloak  and 
tied  it  to  the  saddle,  the  old  fellow 
did  not  recognise  me  as  his  morn- 
ing's acquaintance,  and  accosted 
me  thus:  ^^Have  you  met  a  fellow 
on  the  road  in  a  big  overcoat,  and 
riding  a  horse  something  like  yours? 
He  a^ked  me  some  questions,  and 
talked  verv  like  a  Dutchman.  My 
notion  is  he's  nothing  more  Uian  a 
d— d  Yankee  spy."  Whereupon  I 
informed  him  that  I  was  the  iden- 
tical person;  but  nothing  could 
persuade  him  of  this,  for  he  now 
vowed  I  had  no  Dutch  accent  at 
all,  and,  in  fact,  complimented  me  on 
my  excellent  English  pronunciation. 
So  I  left  him  to  his  obstinate  convic- 
tion, and  continued  my  route  to  the 
camp,  which  I  reached  shortly  after 
dark. 

Next  morning, '  about  an  hour 
before  daylight,  I  was  aroused  from 
my  slumbers  by  hearing  some  one 
riding  up  to  my  tent,  and  startled 
out  of  bed  by  the  voice  of  one  of 


the  couriers  Stuart  had  taken  with 
him,  who,  with  much  agitation  of 
manner,  reported  that  the  General 
had  been  engaged  with  Fitz  Lee's 
brigade  in  a  sanguinary  battle 
agidnst  fiir  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  beaten  them,  but 
at  the  cost  of  many  lives,  and 
among  them  that  of  Pelham,  the 
gallant  chief  of  our  horse-artillery. 
Poor  Pelham  I  He  had  but  just  re- 
ceived his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Oolonel,  and  now  met 
his  death  in  a  comparatively  small 
engagement^  after  passing  safely 
through  80  many  great  battles. 
Being  on  a  visit  of  pleasure,  he 
had  been  taken  unprepared,  and, 
at  the  first  sound  of  tiie  cannon, 
hastened  unarmed,  on  a  horse  bor- 
rowed from  Sweeney,  to  the  fidd 
of  action.  His  batteries  bad  not 
come  up  to  answer  the  enemy's 
cannon,  but  his' ardour  would  not 
allow  him  to  wait  for  their  arrival, 
and  he  rashed  forward  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  cheering  on 
our  men  and  animating  them  by 
his  example.  When  one  of  our 
regiments  advancing  to  oharse  was 
received  with  such  a  terrible  firo 
by  the  enemy  as  to  cause  it  to  waver, 
Pelham  galloped  up  to  them,  shout- 
ing, "Forward,  boys!  forward  to 
victory  and  glory  I  "  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  which 
exploded  close  over  his  head, 
penetrated  the  back  part  of  the 
skull,  and  stretched  the  young  hero 
insensible  on  the  ground.  He  was 
cahied  at  once  to  Culpepper, 
where  the  young  ladies  of  Mr.  S.'s 
fiunily  tended  him  with  sisterly 
care ;  but  he  never  again  recovered 
his  senses,  and  the  same  evening 
his  noble  spirit  deiuirted.  This  sad 
intelligence  spread  throng  the 
whole  camp  in  a  few  minutes^  and 
the  impression  of  melancholy  sor- 
row it  produced  on  all  is  beyood 
description,  so  liked  and  admired 
had  Pelham  been,  and  so  prood 
were  we  of  his  gallantry.  One 
after  the  o^er,  comrades  entered 
my  tent  to  hear  the  confirmation 
of  the  dreadful  news,  which  every- 
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bodj  tried  as  loi^  as  possible  not 
to  credit.  Couriers  and  negroes 
assembled  outside,  all  seemingly 
paralysed  by  the  sudden  and  cruel 
calamity ;  and  when  morning  came, 
instead  of  the  usual  bustling  acti- 
vity and  noisy  gaiety,  a  deep  and 
mournful  silence  reigned  through- 
oat  the  encampment.  I  was  much 
touched  by  the  behaviour  of  Pel- 
ham's  negro  servants,  Willis  and 
Newton,  who,  with  tokens  of  the 
greatest  distress,  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed at  once  to  go  and  take  charge 
of  their  master's  body — a  permis- 
sion which  I  was,  however,  con- 
strained to  refuse. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Stuart  ordering  me 
to  proceed  by  the  next  train  to 
Hanover  Junction  there  to  receive 
Pelham's  body  and  bring  it  to 
Richmond,  and  then  to  make  all 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  have 
it  conveyed  to  Alabama,  his  native 
State.  I  started  at  once  and  reach- 
ed the  Junction  in  time  to  receive 
the  corpse,  which,  alonff  with  seve- 
ral others,  was  enclosed  in  a  simple 
wooden  case  and  under  the  charge 
of  one  of  our  artillerymen,  who, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  me  the 
particulars  of  his  gallant  command- 
er's death.  I  did  not  reach  Bich- 
mond  nntil  late  at  night,  and  not 
finding  the  hearse,  which  I  had 
telegraphed  to  be  in  readiness,  at' 
the  station,  was  obliged  to  remove 
the  body  into  liie  town  in  a  com- 
mon one-horse  waggon.  Immedi- 
ately on  arriving  I  went  to  Gover- 
nor Letcher,  an  old  and  stanch 
friend  of  Stuart^s  and  mine,  who 
kindly  afforded  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power,  and  placed  «  room  at 
my  disposal  in  the  Oapitol,  where 
the  Confederate  Congress  held  its 
sesdons.  The  coffin  was  placed  in 
it,  covered  with  the  large  flag  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  a  guard  of 
honour  was  placed  over  it  The 
next  day  I  procured  a  handsome 
iron  coffin,  and  with  my  own  hands 
assisted  in  transferring  the  body  to 
its  new  receptacle.  I  was  overcome 
with  grief  as  I  touched  the  lifeless 
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hand  that  had  so  often  pressed 
mine  in  the  grasp  of  friendship. 
His  manly  features  even  in  death 
expressed  that  fortitude  and  pride 
which  distinguished  him.  By  spe- 
cial request  I  had  a  small  glass  win- 
dow let  into  the  coffin-lid  just  over 
the  face,  that  his  friends  and  admir- 
ers might  take  a  last  look  at  the 
young  hero,  and  they  came  in  troops, 
the  majority  being  ladies,  who 
brought  garlands  and  magnificent 
bouquets  to  lay  upon  the  coffin. 
Meantime  I  had  communicated 
with  several  members  of  Coagress 
from  Alabama,  friends  of  Pelham's 
father,  and  it  had  been  decided 
that  his  remains  should  be  convey- 
ed to  Alabama  in  charge  of  a  young 
soldier,  a  connection  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  had  just  been  released 
from  one  of  the  Biohmond  hospi- 
tals. The  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  was  appointed  for  the 
departure,  and  at  five  o'clock 
we  carried  the  coffin  to  the  station, 
the  Bichinond  battalion  of  infantry 
doing  the  military  honours,  and  a 
liirge  number  of  dignitaries  of  the 
Confederate  States,  friends  and 
comrades,  following.  Alabama  paid 
as  solenm  a  tribute  of  respect  to  her 
gallant  son  as  he  deserved  to  have 
shown  him.  As  soon  as  the  fron- 
tier of  the  State  was  reached,  a 
guard  of  honour  escorted  the  coffin, 
and  at  every  station  on  the  roaa 
ladies  were  waiting  to  adorn  it  with 
flowers. 

General  Stuart  arrived  in  Bichr 
mond  on  the  day  following,  still 
deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  his 
young  friend,  and  greatly  grieyed 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  Having 
obtained  leave  to  remain  in  itich- 
mond  a  few  days,  I  saw  many  of 
my  old  friends  again,  and  ai9ong 
them  Lawley,  through  whom  I  made 
acquaintance  with  rrince  Polignac, 
who  was  serving  as  a  brigadier- 
general  of  infantry  in  the  Western 
Army.  On  my  return  to  head- 
quarters another  sad  message  icame 
to  us,  announcing  the  death  of.  Cap- 
tain Bedmond  Burke,  who  was  at- 
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taclied  to  our  stafEL  While  with  a 
Bcouting  partjonthe  Upper  Potomao 
with  two  of  his  sons,  he  had  been  im- 
prndent  enough  to  remain  daring  the 
night  at  a  house^lose  to  the  enemy's 
position  at  Siiepherdstown.  The 
Yankees,  informed  by  treachery  of 
his  presence,  sent  a  body  of  cavalry 
after  him,  who  surrounded  the  honse 
and  sommoned  the  inmates  to  sur- 
render; but  the  brave  trio  sought 
to  break  through  the  compact  circle, 
and  in  the  attempt  Burke  himself 
was  killed,  one  son  was  wounded, 
and  the  other  taken  prisoner.  Not 
long  afterwards  we  heard  of  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  Turner,  a  pro- 
mising young  officer  of  our  staff, 
who  had  been  despatched  with  cer- 
tain instructions  to  the  well-known 
guerilla  chief  Mosby,  and  had  been 


severely  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
which  took  place  the  very  day  of 
his  arrival  Having  been  left  at  a 
plantation  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
when  a  small  party  of  Federal  ca- 
valry entered  the  house,  tore  him 
from  his  bed,  and  so  ill-treated  the 
poor  fellow  that  his  wounds  re- 
opened and  he  died  shortly  after. 
All  these  misfortunes  did  not  M  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  our  little  military 
family;  and  it  was  an  intense  relief 
to  us  when,  on  the  9  th  of  April,  \re 
received  orders  to  march  to  Cal- 
pepper  Oourt-house ;  and  the  ringing 
of  Uie  bugle  sounding  to  horse  aod 
announcing  the  commencement  of 
a  new  campai^  with  all  its  wfld 
excitement,  raised  our  spirits  once 
more  to  the  highest  pitch. 
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As  the  election  approached,  it 
became  gradually  the  one  absorb- 
ing object  of  interest  in  Carlingford. 
The  contest  was  so  equal  that  every- 
body took  a  certain  share  in  it,  and 
became  excited  as  the  decisive  mo- 
ment drew  nigh.  Most  of  the  people 
in  Grange  Lane  were  for  Mr.  Ash- 
burton,  hat  then  the  Rector,  who 
was  a  host  in  himself,  Was  for  Mr. 
Cavendish;  and  the  coquetting  of 
the  Dissenting  interest,  which  was 
sometimes  drawn  towards  the  liberal 
sentiments  of  the  former  candidate, 
but  sometimes  could  not  help  re- 
flecting that  Mr.  Ashburton  '^  dealt  ^^ 
in  George  Street;  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  bargemen  y  who  were, 
many  of  them,  freemen,  and  a  very 
difficult  part  of  the  population|excit- 
ed  the  most  vivid  interest.  Young 
Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  but  lately 
come  to  Carlingford,  had  already  be- 
gun to  acquire  a  great  influence  at 
wharfside,  where  most  of  the  bargees 
lived,  and  the  steady  ones  would  no 
doubt  have  been  largely  swayed  by 
him  liad  his  inclinations  been  the 


same  as  the  Rector^s ;  but  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  perversely  enough,  had  con- 
ceived that  intuitive  repugnance  for 
Mr.  Cavendish  which  a  high-princi- 
pled and  not  very  tolerant  yonng 
man  often  feels  for  the  middle-aged 
individual  who  still  conceives  him- 
self to  have  some  right  to  be  called 
young,  and  whose  antecedents  are 
not  entirely  beyond  suspicion.  Mr. 
Wentworth^s  disinclination  (and  he 
was  a  man  rather  apt  to  take  his  own 
way)  lay  lik^  a  great  boulder  across 
the  stream  of  the  Bector^s  enthusi- 
asm, and  unquestionably  intempt- 
ed  it  a  little.  Both  the  candidates 
and  both  Ihe  committees  had  ac- 
cordingly work  enough  to  do  up  to 
the  If^t  moment  Mr.  Cavendish 
all  at  once  became  a  connoisseur 
in  hams,  and  gave  a  magnificent  o^ 
der  in  the  most  complimentary  vaj 
to  Tozer,  who  received  it  with  a 
broad  smile,  and  "booked"  it,  as 
he  said.  "It  ain't  ham  he's awant- 
ing,''  the  butterman  said,  not  with- 
out amusement;  for^  Toxer  was 
well  to  do,  and,  except  that  he  felt 
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the  honour  of  a  mark  of  confidence, 
was  not  to  be  moved  one  way  or 
another  by  one  order.  *^If  he 
dealt  regular,  it  might  be  different 
Them's  the  sort  of  folks  as  a  man 
feels  drawn  to,"  said  the  true  phi- 
losopher. Mr.  Ashburton,  on  the 
other  side,  did  not  make  the  im- 
pression which  his  friends  thought 
he  ought  to  have  made  in  Prickett's 
Lane;  but  at  least  nobody  could 
say  that  he  did  not  stick  very  close 
to  his  work.  He  went  at  it  like  a 
man  night  and  day,  and  .neglected 
no  means  of  carrying  it  to  a  suc- 
oeesfnl  issile;  whereas,  as  Mr.  Cen- 
tum and  Mr.  Woodbum  mourned  in 
secret  to  each  other,  Cavendish 
required  perpetual  egging  on.  He 
did  not  like  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  get  early  to  his  work.  It 
went  against  all  his  habits — ^as  if 
his  habits  mattered  in  the  face  of 
so  great  an  emergency ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  hard  to  prevent 
him  from  loonging  into  some  of 
his  haunts,  which  were  utterly  out 
of  the  way  of  business.  He  would 
stay  in  Masters's  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  though  he  knew  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  who  was  Masters's  great 
patron,  did  not  care  for  him,  and 
that  iiis  favour  for  such  a  Tractarian 
sort  of  place  was  bitter  to  the  Rec- 
tor. Anything  for  a  little  idleness 
and  waste  of  time,  poor  Mr.  Cen- 
tum said,  who  was  two  stone  light- 
er on  the  eve  of  the  election  tnan 
when  the  canvass  began.  Such  a 
contrast  would  make  any  man  an- 
gry. Mr.  Cavendish  was  goaded 
into  more  activity  as  the  decisive 
moment  approached,  and  performed 
what  seemed  to  himself  unparal- 
leled feats.  But  it  was  only  two 
days  before  the  moment  of  fate 
when  the  accident  happened  to 
him  which  bron^ht  such  dismay  to  all 
his  supporters.  Our  own  opin- 
ion is,  that  it  did  not  materially 
fUSeot  the  issue  of  the  contest  one 
way  or  other ;  but  that  was  the  re- 
verse of  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
in  Grange  Lanei 

It  was  just  two  days  before  the 
election,  and  all  seemed  going  on 


suf3oiently  well.  Mr.  Cavendish 
had  been  meeting  a  Dissenting  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  on  leaving  them 
that  he  found  himself  at  the  corner 
of  Grove  Street,  where,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  be.  At  a  later  period  he 
was  rather  food  of  saying  that  it 
was  not  of  his  own  motion  that  he 
was  there  at  all,  but  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  committee,  which  or- 
dered him  about  like  a  nigger.  The 
spring  afternoon  was  darkening, 
and  the  Dissenters  (almost  w bully 
unimpressed  by  his  arganients,  and 
remarking  more  strongly  than  ever 
where  Mr.  Ashburton  "dealt,"  and 
how  thoroughly  everybody  knew 
all  about  him)  had  all  dispersed. 
It  was  but  natural  when  Mr.  Caven- 
dish came  to  the  corner  of  Grove 
Street,  where,  in  other  days,  he  had 
played  a  very  different  part,  that 
certain  softening  influences  should 
take  possession  of  his  soul.  *^  What 
a  voice  she  had,  by  Jove  1 "  he  said 
to  himself;  "  very  different  from 
that  shrill  pipe  of  Lucilla's."  To 
tell  the  truth,  if  there  was  one  per- 
son in  Carlingford  whom  he  felt  a 
resentment  against,  it  was  Lucil- 
la.  She  had  never  done  him  any 
harm  to  speak  of,  and  once  she  had 
unquestionably  done  him  a  great 
deal  of  good.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  she  who  first  was 
candidly  conscious  that  he  had 
grown  stout,  and  who  all  along 
had  supported  and  encouraged  his 
rival.  It  was  possible,  no  doubt, 
that  this  might  be  pique;  and, 
mixed  with  his  anger  fur  her 
sins  against  him,  Mr.  Cavendish 
had,  at  the  same  time,  a  counter- 
balancing sense  that  there  still  re- 
mained to  him  in  his  life  uue  su- 
pereminently wise  thing  that  he 
•till  could  do — and  that  was,  to  go 
down  Grange  Lane  instantly  to  the 
Doctor's  Buenced  house,  and  go 
down  on  his  knees,  or  do  any  other 
absurdity  that  might  be  necessary 
to  make  Lucilla  marry  him;  after 
which  act  he  wonld  henceforward 
be,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise  (not- 
withstanding that  she  was  poor),  a 
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saved  man.  It  did  not  oootxr  to 
him  that  Lncilla  would  never  have 
married  him,  even  had  he  gone 
down  OD  his  knees ;  bat  perhaps  that 
would  be  too  much  to  ask  any  man 
to  believe  of  any  woman ;  and  his 
feeling  that  this  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  rather  strengthened  than 
otherwise  the  revolt  of  his  heart 
against  Lnoilla.  It  was  twilight, 
as  we  have  said,  and  he  had  done  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  there  was  still 
an  hour  before  dinner  which  he 
seemed  to  have  a  right  to  dispose  of 
in  his  own  way ;  and  he  did  hesitate 
at  the  comer  of  Grove  Street,  lay- 
ing himself  open,  as  It  were,  to  any 
temptation  that  might  offer  itself. 
Temptations  oome,  as  a  general 
rule,  when  they  are  songht;  and 
thoa,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election, 
a  grievous  accident  happened  to  Mr. 
Cavendish.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened at  any  time,  to  be  snre,  but 
this  was  the  most  inopportune  mo- 
ment possible,  and  it  came  accord- 
ingly now. 

For  as  he  made  that  panse, 
some  One  passed  him  whom  he 
could  not  but  look  after  with  a  cer- 
tain interest.  She  went  past  him 
with  a  whisk,  as  if  she  too  was  not 
without  reminiscences.  It  was  not 
such  a  figure  as  a  romantic  young 
man  would  be  attract-ed  by  on  such  a 
sudden  meeting,  and  it  was  not  at- 
traction but  recollection  that  moved 
Mr.  Cavendish.  It  was  the  fignre 
of  a  large  woman  in  a  large  shawl, 
not  very  graceftilly  pnt  on,  and 
making  her  look  very  square  about 
the  shoulders  and  bunchy  at  the 
neck ;  and  the  robe  that  was  whisked 
past  him  was  that  peculiar  kind  of 
faded  silk  gown  which  looks  and 
rustles  like  tin,  or  some  other  thin 
metallic  substance.  He  made  that 
momentary  pause  at  the  street  cor- 
ner, and  then  he  went  on  slowly, 
not  following  her,  to  be  sure,  but 
merely,  aa  he  said  to  himself,  pur^ 
suing  his  own  course ;  for  it  was  just 
as  easy  to  get  into  Grange  Lane  by 
the  farther  end  as  by  this  end.  He 
went  along  very  slowly,  and  the 
lady    before  him    walked    quickly. 


even  with  something  like  a  bounce 
of  excitement,  and  went  in  at  Mr. 
Lake's  door  long  before  Mr.  Caveo- 
dish  had  reached  it    When  be  came 
up  on  a  level  with  the  parlour  win- 
dow,   which    was     partially   open 
though  the  evening  was  so  cold,  Mr. 
Cavendish    positively    started,  not- 
withstanding   the    old  associaticMa 
which  had  been  rising  in  his  mind; 
for  there  was   pouring  forth  from 
the  half-open  window  such  a  volame 
of  melody  as  had  not  been  beard  for 
years    in    Grove    Street.     Perhaps 
the  voice  had  lost  some  of  its  fresh- 
ness, but   in   the    surprise   of  the 
moment  the  hearer  was  not  mUcal; 
and  its  volume    and  force  seemed 
rather    increased     than   otherwise. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  io 
this  history  that  a  contralto  had  a 

Special  charm  for  Mr.  Cavendish, 
e  was  so  struck  that  he  stood  stook- 
still  for  the  moment,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it;  and  then  he 
wavered  for  another  moment,  with 
a  sudden  sense  that  the  old  allegori- 
cal crisis  had  occurred  to  him,  and 
that  Pleasure,  in  a  magnificent  gush 
of  song,  wooed  him  on  one  side, 
while  Duty,  with  still  small  voice, 
called  him  at  the  other.  He  stood 
still,  he  wavered — ^for.  fifty  seooods 
perhaps  the  issue  was  uncertain,  aad 
the  victim  was  still  within  reach  of 
salvation;  but  the  result  in  sueha 
case  depends  very  much  upon  whe- 
ther a  man  really  likes  doing  his 
duty,  which  is  by  no  means  an  in- 
variable necessity.  Mr.  Cavendish 
had  in  the  abstract  no  sort  of  de- 
sire to  do  his  unless  when  he  could 
not  help  it,  and  consequently  his 
resistance  to  temptation  was  veiy 
feeble.  He  was  standing  knocking 
at  Mr.  Lake's  door  before  half  the 
thoughts  appropriate  to  the  ooca- 
sion  had  got  through  his  mind,  and 
found  himself  sitting  on  the  little 
sofa  in  Mr.  Lakers  pariour  as  he 
used  to  do  ten  years  age,  before 
he  conld  explain  to  himaeif  how  he 
came  there.  It  was  all,  surely,  a 
kind  of  enchantment  altogether. 
He  was  there — ^he  who  had  been  so 
away    from    Carfingford— he 
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who  had  been  6o  deeply  offended 
by  hearing  his  name  seriously 
coupled  with  that  of  Barbara  Lake 
— ^he  who  ought  to  have  been  any- 
where in  the  world  rather  than  here 
upon  the  eve  of  his  election,  when 
all  the  world  was  keeping  watch 
over  his  condnct  And  it  was  Bar- 
bara who  sat  at  the  piano  singing — 
singing  one  of  the  same  songs,  as  if 
she  had  spent  the  entire  interval  in 
that  occnpation,  and  never  had  done 
anything  else  all  these  years.  The 
sensation  was  so  strange  that  Mr. 
Cavendish  may  be  ezcnsed  for  feel- 
ing a  little  uncertainty  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  he  was  dreaming,  which 
made  him  nnable  to  answer  himself 
the  graver  qnestion  whether  or  not 
he  was  doing  what  he  ought  to  do. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make 
out  whether  it  was  now  or  ten  years 
ago— whether  he  was  a  young  man 
free  to  amuse  himself,  or  a  man  who 
was  getting  stout,  and  upon  whom 
the  eyes  of  an  anxious  constituency 
were  fixed.  And  then,  after  being 
so  virtuous  for  a  length  of  time,  a 
forbidden  pleasure  was  sweet. 

Mr.  Cavendish's  ideas,  however, 
gradually  arranged  themselves  as  he 
sat  in  the  corner  of  the  little  hair- 
cloth sofa,  and  began  to  take  in  the 
differences  as  well  as  the  bewilder- 
ing resemblances  of  tbe  present  and 
past.  Barbara,  like  himself,  had 
changed.  She  did  not  insult  him, 
as  Luoilla  had  done,  by  fresh  looks 
and  mischievous  candour  about 
"  going  off."  Barbara  had  gone  off, 
like  himself,  and,  like  bimselfj  did 
not  mean  to  acknowledge  it.  She 
had  expanded  all  over,  as  was  na- 
tural to  a  contralto.  Her  eyes  were 
blacker  and  more  brilliant  in  a  way, 
but  they  were  eyes  which  owned  an 
indescribable  amount  of  usage ;  and 
her  cheeks,  too,  wore  the  deep  roses 
of  old,  deepened  and  fixed  by  wear 
and  tear,  instead  of  feeling  ashamed 
of  himself  in  her  presence,  as  he  had 
done  in  Lucilla's,  Mr.  Cavendish 
felt  somehow  consoled  and  Justified 
and  sympathetic.  *^  Poor  soul  I  ". 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat  by 
while  she  was  nnging.     She,  too, 


had  been  in  the  wars,  and  had  not 
come  out  scatheless.  She  did  not 
reproach  him,  nor  commiserate 
him,  nor  look  at  him  with  that 
mixture  of  wonder  and  tolerance 
and  pity  which  other  people  had 
manifested.  She  did  not  even  re- 
mark that  he  had  grown  stout.  He 
was  not  a  man  fallen,  fallen,  fallen 
from  his  high  estate  to  Barbara. 
She  herself  had  fallen  from  the 
pinnacles  of  youth,  and  Mr.  Caven- 
dish was  stiU  a  great  man  in  her 
eyes.  She  sang  for  him  as  she  had 
sung  ten  years  ago,  and  received 
him  with  a  flutter  of  suppressed 
delight,  and  in  her  satisfaction 
was  full  of  excitement  The  hard- 
worked  candidate  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  comer  of  the  sofa 
and  listened  to  the  music,  and  felt 
it  very  soothing  and  pleasant,  for 
everybody  had  united  in  goading 
him  on  rather  than  petting  him  for 
the  last  month  or  two  of  his  life. 

'*Now,  tell  me  something  about 
yourself,"  he  said,  when  the  song 
was  over,  and  Barbara  had^  turned 
round,  as  she  used  to  do  *in  old 
times,  on  her  music-stool;  *^I  hear 
yon  have  been  away,  like  me." 

"Not  like  you,"  said  Barbara, 
"for  you  went  because  you  pleased, 
and  I  went ^" 

"Why  did  you  go?"  asked  Mr. 
Cavendish. 

"Because  I  could  not  stay  here 
any  longer,"  said  Barbara,  with  her 
old  vehemence;  "because  I  was 
talked  about,  and  looked  down  upon, 

and ,     Well,  never  mind,  that's 

all  over  now;  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cavendish, 
as  9kfriefndy 

And  with  that  something  like  a 
tear  came  into  her  eye«  She  had 
been  knocked  about  a  good  deal  in 
the  world,  and  though  she  had  not 
learned  much,  still  she,  had  learned 
that  she  was  young  no  longer,  and 
could  not  indulge  in  the  caprices 
of  that  past  condition  of  existence. 
Mr.  Cavendish,  fur  his  part,  could 
not  but  smile  nt  this  intimation 
that  he  was  to  be  received  as  a 
friend,  and  consequently  need  ifot 
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have  any  fear  of  Barbara's  fascinap 
tioDs, — as  if  a  woman  of  her  age, 
worn  and  gone  off  as  she  was,  coald 
be  supposed  dangerons;  bnt  still 
he  was  touched  hj  her  tone. 

"  "We  were  once  very  good  friends, 
Barbara,"  said  the  inconsistent  man ; 
^*we  have  lost  sight  of  each  other 
for  a  long  time,  as  people  do  in  this 
world;  but  we  were  once  very  good 
friends." 

*^Tes,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  annoyance  in  her  voice; 
^'but  since  we  have  lost  sight  of 
each  other  for  so  long,  I  don*t  see 
why  yon  should  call  me  Barbara. 
It  would  be  much  more  becoming 
to  say  Miss  Lake." 

Mr.  Cavendish  was  amused,  and 
he  was  touched  and  flattered.  Most 
people  had  been  ratlier  forbearing 
to  him  since  he  came  back,  putting 
up  with  him  for  old  friendship's 
sake,  or  supporting  his  cause  as  that 
of  a  reformed  man,  and  giving  him, 
on  the  whole,  a  sort  of  patronising, 
humiliating  countenance;  and  to 
find  soraeDody  in  whose  eyes  he 
was  still  the  paladin  of  old  times, 
the  Mr.  Cavendish  whom  people  in 
Grange  Lane  were  prond  of,  was 
balm  to  his  wounded  soul. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  learn 
to  say  Miss  lake — when  you  are 
just  as  good  to  me  as  ever,  and  sing 
as  you  have  just  been  doing,"  he 
said.  '**I  suppose  you  say  so  be- 
cause you  find  me  so  changed  ? " 

Upon  which  Barbara  lifted  her 
black  eyes  and  looked  at  him  as 
she  had  scarcely  done  before.  The 
eyes  were  as  bright  as  ever,  and 
they  were  softened  a  little  for  the 
moment  out  of  the  stare  that  seem- 
ed to  have  grown  habitual  to  them ; 
and  her  crimson  cheeks  glowed  as 
of  old ;  and  though  she  was  untidy, 
and  looked  worn,  and  like  a  crea- 
ture much  buffeted  about  by  wind 
and  waves,  she  was  still  what  con- 
noisseurs in  that  article  call  a  fine 
woman.  She  looked  full  at  Mr. 
Cavendish,  and  then  she  cast  down 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  sight  was  too 
much  for  her.  *'I  don't  see  any 
difference,"  she  siud,  with  a  certain 


tremor  in  her  voice;  for  he  was  a 
man  of  whom,  in  the  days  of  her 
youth,  she  had  been  fond  in  her 
way. 

And  naturally  Mr.  Cavendish 
was  more  touched  than  ever.  He 
took  her  hand,  and  called  her  Bar- 
bara again  without  any  reproof; 
and  he  saw  that  she  trembled,  and 
that  his  presence  here  made  to  the 
full  as  great  an  impression  as  he 
had  ever  done  in  his  palmiest  daysw 
Perhaps  a  greater  impression;  for 
their  old  commerce  had  been 
stormy,  and  interrupted  by  many 
a  hurricane ;  and  Barbara  then  had, 
or  tiiought  she  might  have,  many 
strings  to  her  bow,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  only  one  Mr. 
Cavendish  in  the  world.  Now  all 
that  was  changed;  and  if  this  old 
hope  should  revive  again,  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  die  away  for  any 
gratification  of  temper.  Mx.  Oaven- 
dish  did  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  her  tremble  before,  and  he  too 
was  fond  of  her  in  his  way. 

This  curious  revival  did  not  come 
to  anything  of  deeper  importance, 
for  of  course  just  then  Rose  came 
in  from  her  household  afiGurs,  and 
Mr.  Lake  to  tea ;  and  the  candidate 
recollected  that  it  was  time  for  din- 
ner. But  father  and  sister  also 
gave  him,  in  their  different  ways, 
a  rather  flattering  reception.  Mr. 
Lake  had  already  pledged  him  his 
vote,  and  was  fdll  of  interest  as  to 
how  things  were  going  on,  and  en- 
thusiastic for  his  success ;  and  Bo6e 
scowled  upon  him  as  of  old,  as  on  a 
dangerous  character,  whose  comings 
and  goings  could  not  be  seen  with- 
out apprehension;  which  was  an 
unexpected  pleasure  to  a  man  who 
had  been  startled  to  find  how  veiy 
little  commotion  his  presence  msde 
in  Grange  Lane.  He  pressed  Bar- 
bara's hand  as  he  went  away,  and 
went  to  his  dinner  with  a  heart 
which  certainly  beat  lighter,  and  a 
more  pleasant  sense  of  returning 
self-confidence,  than  he  had  felt  for 
along  time.  When  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  house,  as  a  matter  of 
course  he  met  with   the   chief  of 
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his  DiflsentiDg  supporters,  accom- 
panied (for  m.  Bury,  as  has  been 
said,  was  very  Low-Ohnrch,  and 
loved,  wherever  he  could  do  it,  to 
work  in  unison  with  his  Dissenting 
brethren)  by  the  Bector^s  church- 
warden, both  of  whom  stopped 
with  a  curiously  critical  air  to  speak 
to  the  Oandi&te,  who  had  to  be 
every  man^s  friend  for  the  time  be- 
ing. The  look  in  their  eyes  sent  an 
icy  chill  through  and  through  him, 
but  still  the  forbidden  pleasure  had 
been  sweet.  As  he  walked  home, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  it  over, 
and  going  back  ten  years,  and  feel- 
ing a  little  doubtful  about  it, 
whether  it  was  then  of  now.  And 
as  he  mused,  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
whom  he  could  not  help  continu- 
ally connecting  and  contrasting 
with  the  other,  appeared  to  him  as  a 
kind  of  jealous  Queen  Eleanor,  who 
hod  a  right  to  him,  and  could  take 
possession  at  any  time,  should  she 
make  the  effort;  while  Barbara  was 
a  Bosamond,  dilapidated  indeed, 
but  always  ready  to  receive  and 
console  him  in  her  bower.  This 
was  the  kind  of  unconscious  senti- 
ment he  had  in  his  mind,  feeling 
snre,  as  he  mused,  that  Lucilla 
woold  be  very  glad  to  marry  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  wise  on 
his  part  to  ask  her,  and  was  a  thing 
which  might  still  probably  come  to 
pass.  Of  course  he  could  not  see  in- 
to Miss  Manoribaoks^s  mind,  which 
had  traveled  such  a  long  way  be- 
yond him.  He  gave  a  glance  up  at 
the  windows  as  he  passed  her  door, 
and  felt  a  kind  of  disagreeable  satis- 
faction in  seeing  how  diminished 
the  lights  were  in  the  once-radiant 
hoase.  And  Lucilla  was  so  fond  of 
a  great  deal  of  light  I  but  she  could 
not  afford  now  to  spend  as  much 
money  upon  wax  as  a  Continental 
charch  might  do.  Mr.  Cavendish 
had  so  odd  a  sense  of  Lucilla^s 
power  over  him,  that  it  gave  him  a 
certain  pleasure  to  think  of  the 
coming  down  of  her  pride  and  dimi- 
nution of  her  lights. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  not  more 
than   ten   minutes    after    he    had 


passed  her  door  with  this  reflec- 
tion, Lucilla,  sitting  with  her  good 
book  on  the  table  and  her  work  in 
her  hand,  in  the  room  which  was 
not  so  well  lighted  as  it  used  to  be, 
heard  that  Mr.  Cavendish  had  been 
met  with  coming  out  of  Mr.  Lake's, 
and  that  Barbara  had  been  singing 
to  him,  and  that  there  was  no  tell- 
ing what  might  have  happened. 
"  A  man  ain't  the  man  for  Oarling- 
ford  as  takes  up'  with  that  sort,'' 
Thomas  said,  in^gnantly,  who  had 
come  to  pay  his  former  mistress 
a  visit,  and  to  assure  her  of  his 
brother-in-law's  vote.  He  was  a 
little  more  free-spoken  than  of  old, 
being  now  set  up,  and  an  indepen- 
dent householder,  and  calling  no 
man  master;  and  he  was  naturally 
indignant  at  an  occurrence  which, 
regarded  in  the  light  of  past  events, 
was  an  insult  not  only  to  Carling- 
ford,  but  to  Lucilla.  Miss  Marjori- 
banks was  evidently  startled  by 
the  news.  She  looked  up  quickly 
as  if  she  had  been  about  to  speak, 
and  then  stopped  herself  and  turned 
her  back  upon  Thomas,  and  poked 
the  fire  in  a  most  energetic  way. 
She  had  even  taken  the  hearth- 
brush  in  her  hand  to  make  all  tidy 
after  this  onslaught,  but  that  was  a 
thing  that  went  to  Thomas's  heart. 
"  I  couldn't  stand  by  and  see  it, 
Miss  Lucilla,'*  said  Thomas;  "it 
don't  feel  natural ;  "  and  there  was 
actually  a  kind  of  moisture  in  his 
eye  as  he  took  that  domestic  imple- 
ment out  of  her  hand.  Mr.  Caven- 
dish pitied  Lucilla  for  having  less 
light  than  of  old,  and  Thomas  for 
being  reduced  so  low  as  to  sweep 
her  own  hearth.  But  Lucilla  was 
very  far  from  pitying  her  own  case. 
She  had  been> making  an  effort  over 
herself,  and  she  had  come  out  of  it 
triumphant;  after  reading  so  many  t 
good  books,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  if  sue  felt  herself  a  changed 
and  softened  and  elevated  char- 
acter. She  had  the  means  in  her 
hands  of  doing  her  candidate's 
rival  a  deadly  mischief,  and  yet,  for 
old  friendship's  sake,  Lucilla  made 
up  her  mind  to  forbear. 
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"I  will  give  it  yoo.  Thomas,'* 
she  said,  with  dignity,  holding  the 
hearth-bnuh,  which  was  in  snch 
circnmBtanoes  elevated  into  some- 
thing snblime,  "  if  yon  will  promise 
never,  until  after  the  election — 
never  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish and  Kiss  Lake.  It  was 
quite  right  to  tell  me,  and  you  are 
very  kind  about  the  hearth  ;  but 
you  must  promise  never  to  say  a 
syllable  about  it,  not  even  to  Nancy, 
until  the  election  is  over ;  or  I  will 
never  give  it  you,  nor  ask  you  to 
do  a  single  thing  for  me  again.'' 

Thomas  was  so  much  struck  with 
this  address  that  he  said  "Good 
Loi^l"  in  sheer  amazement;  and 
then  he  made  the  necessary  vow, 
and  took  the  hearth-brush  out  of 
Lncilla's  hapd. 

"No  doubt  he  was  asking  for 
Mr.  Lake's  vote,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks.  "They  say  everybody 
is  making  great  exertions,  and  you 
know  they  are  both  my  fiiends. 
I  ought  to  be  pleased  whoever 
wins.  Bat  it  is  impressed  on  my 
mind  that  Mr.  Ashburton  will  be 
the  man,"  Lucilla   added,  with   a 


little  solemnity,  "and,  Thomas,  we 
must  give  them  fair-play." 

It  would  be  vain  to  assert  that 
Thomas  understood  this  romantic 
generosity,  but  he  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  had  relinquished  his 
own  liberty  in  the  matter,  and 
had  nothing  ftarther  to  say.  In- 
deed he  had  so  little  to  ssy 
down-stairs,  that  Nancy,  who  was 
longiuff  for  a  little  gossip,  insult- 
ed and  reviled  him,  and  declared 
that  since  he  took  up  with  thai 
Betsy  there  never  was  a  sensible 
word  to  be  got  out  of  his  head. 
And  all  the  time  the  poor  man 
was  burning  with  this  bit  of  news. 
Many  a  man  has  bartered  his  free- 
will before  under  the  influence  of 
female  wiles,  or  so  at  least  history 
would  have  us  believe;  but  few 
have  done  it  for  so  poor  a  com- 
pensation as  that  hearth-bmsh. 
Thomas  withdrew  sore  at  heart, 
longing  for  this  election  to  be  over, 
and  kept  his  word  like  an  honest 
man;  but  notwithstanding,  before 
the  evening  was  over,  the  fatal 
news  was  spreading  like  fire  to 
every  house  in  Grange  Lane. 


OHAFTBR  XnX. 


It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
considered  the  inddgence  above 
recorded  all  the  more  excusable  in 
that  it  was  Saturday  night.  The  no- 
mination was  to  take  place  on  Mon- 
day, and  if  a  man  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  done  with  his  work  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  when  could 
he  be  expected  to  have  a  moment 
of  repose?  He  had  thought  as  he 
went  home— for  naturally,  while 
putting  himself  so  skilfully  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  such  questions 
had  not  entered  into  his  mind — ^thnt 
the  &ot  of  to-morrow  bemg  Sunday 
would  eflfectually  neutralise  any 
harm  he  could  have  been  supposed 
^to  have  done  by  a  visit  so  simple 
and  natural,  and  that  neither  his 
sister  nor  his  committee,  the  two 
powers  of  which  he  stood  in  a  cer- 
tain awe,  could  so  much  as  hear  of 


it  until  the  election  was  over,  and 
all  decided  for  good  or  for  evil. 
This  had  beem*  a  comfort  ,to  his 
mind,  but  it  was  the  very  felsesl 
and  most  deceitful  cdusolation. 
That  intervening  Snnday  was  a 
severer  calamity  for  Mr.  Cavendish 
than  half-a-dozen  ordinary  days. 
The  general  excitement  had  risen 
80  high,  and  all  the  chances  on 
both  sides  had  been  so  often  dis* 
cussed  and  debated,  that  something 
new  was  as  water  in  the  desert  to 
the  thirsting  constituency.  The 
story  was  all  through  Grange  Laoe 
that  very  night,  but  Caningford 
itself  from  St.  Roque's  to  the  wil- 
derness of  the  North  End,  tingled 
with  it  next  morning.  It  is  tree, 
the  Rector  made  no  special  alln- 
sion  to  it  in  his  sermon,  though 
the  tone  of  all  his  services  was  so 
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sad,  and  his  own  fine  ooontenahoe 
looked  so  melancholy,  that  Mr. 
Bury^s  devoted  followers  ooald  all 
see  that  he  had  something  on  his 
mind.  Bnt  Mr.  Tofton  at  ^alern 
Chapel  was  not  so  reticent.  He  was 
a  man  qnite  famous  for  his  extem- 
pore gifts,  and  who  rather  liked  to 
preach  abont  any  very  recent  pub- 
lic event,  which  it  was  evident  to 
all  his  hearers  could  not  have  found 
place  in  a  "prepared"  discourse; 
and  his  sermon  that  morning  was 
npon  wickedness  in  high  places, 
npon  men  who  sought  the  confi- 
dence of  their  fellows  only  to  be- 
tray it,  and  ofibred  to  the  poor  man 
a  hand  red  with  his  sisters  (meta- 
phorical) blood.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say   that   this  was   the 

g moral  tone  of  public  opinion  in 
rove  Street;  most  people,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  of  Mr.  Cavendish 
not  as  a  wolf  thirsting  for  the  lamb's 
blood,  but  rather  himself  as  a  kind 
of  lamb  caught  in  the  thicket,  and 
abont  to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice. 
Such  was  the  impression  of  a  great 
many  infiuential  persons  who  had 
been  wavering  hitherto,  and  in- 
clining on  the  whole  to  Mr.  Caven- 
dishes liberal  principles  and  sup- 
posed Low-Church  views.  A  man 
whose  hand  is  red  metaphorically 
with  your  sister's  blood  is  no  doubt 
a  highly  objectionable  personage; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whetner,  under 
the  circumstances,  an  enlightened 
constituency  might  not  consider 
the  man  who  had  given  a  perfectly 
unstained  hand  to  so  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory a  sister  as  more  objec- 
tionable still;  and  the  indignation 
of  Grange  Lane  at  Barbara's  reap- 
pearance was  nothing  to  the  fury  of 
George  Street  and  even  of  Wharf- 
side,  where  the  bargees  began  to 
scoff  openly.  Society  had  nothing 
worse  to  say  than  to  quote  Mrs. 
Obiley,  and  assert  that  "  these  artist 
people  were  all  adventurers;"  and 
then  Grange  Lane  in  general  could 
not  forget  that  it  "had  met"  Bar- 
bara, nor  dismiss  from  its  considera- 
tion her  black  eyes,  her  level  brows, 
and     her     magnificent     contralto; 


whereas  in  the  other  region  the 
idea  of  the  Member  for  Carlinffford 
marrying  *'that  sort  I"  cast  all  the 
world  into  temporary  delirium.  It 
was  a  still  more  deadly  offence  to 
the  small  people  than  to  the  great. 
And  the  exceptional  standing  which 
poor  Mr.  Lake  and  his  daughter 
Kose  used  to  lay  claam  to— the 
"rank  of  their  own"  which  they 
possessed  as  artists — ^was  a  preten- 
sion much  more  disagreeable  to 
the  shopkeepers  than  to  society  in 
general.  Thus  in  every  sense  Mr. 
Oaven^sh  had  done  the  very  worst 
for  himself  by  his  iU-timed  indul- 
gence ;  and  his  guilt  was  about  the 
same  with  most  of  his  critics  whe- 
ther he  meant  perfectly  well  and 
innocently,  or  entertained  the  most 
guilty  intentions  ever  conceived  by 
man. 

And  all  his  misfortunes  were  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
tervening day  was  a  Sunday.  Bar- 
bara Lake  herself,  who  did  not 
know  what  people  were  saying,  and 
who,  if  she  had  known,  would  not 
have  cared,  came  to  church,  as  was 
naturd,  in  the  morning ;  and  under 
pretence  that  the  family  pew  was 
full,  had  the  assurance,  as  people 
remarked,  to  come  to  the  middle 
aisle,  in  that  same  silk  dress  which 
rustled  like  tin,  and  made  more  de- 
monstration than  the  richest  dra- 
peries. The  pew-opener  disapproved 
of  her  as  much  as  everybody  else  did, 
but  she  could  not  turn  the  intruder 
out;  and  though  Barbara  had  a  long 
time  to  wait,  and  was  curiously  in- 
spected by  aU  the  eyes  near  her 
while  she  did  so,  the  end  was  that 
she  got  a  seat  in  her  rusUing  silk 
not  very  far  from  where  Lucilla 
sat  in  deep  mourning,  a  model  of 
every  ri^teous  observance.  As 
for  poor  Barbara,  she  too  was  very 
exemplary  in  church.  She  meant 
nobody  any  harm,  poor  soul.  She 
could  not  help  the  flashing  of  those 
big  black  eyes,  to  which  the  level 
line  above  them  gave  such  a  curious 
appearance  of  obliqueness — nor  yas 
it  to  be  expected  that  she  should 
deny  herself  the  use  of  her  advan- 
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tagesi,  or  omit  to  '^  take  the  second '' 
in  all  the  canticles  with  such  melo- 
dions  liquid  tones  as  made  every- 
body stop  and  look  ronnd.  8he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it ;  indeed 
it  was  her  duty,  as  it  is  everybody's 
dnty,  to  aid  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity in  the  church-music  of  their  par- 
ish, which  was  what  Lucilla  Mar^ 
Joribanks  persbted  in  saying  in 
answer  to  all  objections.  But  the 
effect  was  great  in  the  congregation, 
and  even  the  Rector  himself  was 
seen  to  change  colour  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  unlucky  young  woman. 
Mr.  Oavendish)  for  his  part,  knew 
her  voice  the  moment  he  heard  it, 
and  gave  a  little  start,  and  received 
such  a  look  from  his  sister,  who 
was  standing  by  him,  as  turned 
him  to  stone.  Mrs.  Woodbum  looked 
at  him,  and  so  did  her  husband,  and 
Mr.  Oentum  turned  a  solemnly  in- 
quiring reproachful  gaze  upon  him 
from  the  other  side  of  Uie  aisle.  *'  Oh, 
Harry,  you  will  kill  me  with  vexa- 
tion I  why,  for  goodness'  sake,  did 
you  let  her  come?"  his  sister  whis- 
pered when  they  had  all  sat  down 
again.  '^  Good  heavens  I  how  could 
I  help  it?"  cried  poor  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, almost  loud  enough  to  be 
heard.  And  then  by  the  slight,  al- 
most imperceptible,  hum  around 
him,  he  felt  that  not  only  his  sister 
and  his  committee,  but  the  Rector 
and  all  Carlingford,  had  their  eyes 
upon  him,  and  was  thankful  to  look 
up  the  lesson,  poor  man,  and  bury 
his  face  in  it  It  was  a  hard  pun- 
ishment for  the  indiscretion  of  an 
hour. 

Bat  perhaps  of  all  the  people 
concerned  it  was  the  Rector  who 
was  the  most  to  be  pitied.  He  had 
staked  his  honour  upon  Mr.  Oaven- 
dbh's  repentance,  and  here  was  he 
going  back  publicly  to  wallow  in 
Sie  mire — and  it  was  Sunday,  when 
such  a  worldly  subject  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  good  man's 
mind,  much  less  to  be  discussed 
and  acted  upon  as  it  ought  to  be  if 
anything  was  to  be  done ;  for  there 
was  little  more  than  this  sacred  day 
remaining  in  which  to  undo  the  mis- 


chief which  a  too  great  confidence 
in  human  nature  had  wrought. 
And,  then,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
Rector  did  not  know  how  to  tara 
back.  It  would  have  been  hard, 
very  hard,  to  have  told  all  the 
people  who  confided  in  him  that  he 
had  never  had  any  stronger  evidence 
for  Mr.  Oavendish's  repentance  than 
he  now  had  for  his  bac^iding ;  and 
to  give  in,  and  let  the  other  nde 
have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  throw 
over  the  candidate  with  whom  be 
had  identified  himself,  was  as  paln- 
fhl  to  Mr.  Bury  as  if,  instead  of  being 
very  Low-Churdi,  he  had  been  the 
most  muscular  of  Christians.  Being 
in  this  state  of  mind,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  his  sister's  mild  wonder 
and  trembling  speculations  at  lunch, 
when  they  were  fdone  together,  were 
well  qualified  to  raise  some  sparks 
of  that  old  Adam,  who,  though  well 
kept  under,  still  existed  in  the 
Rector's,  as  in  most  other  human 
breasts. 

"  But,  dear  Edward,  I  would  not 
quite  condemn  him,"  Miss  Bury 
said.  "  He  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
good  deal  of  remark,  you  know,  and 
the  poor  girl  has  been  talked  about. 
He  may  think  it  is  his  duty  tu 
make  her  amends.  For  anything 
we  can  tell,  he  may  have  the  most 
honourable  intentions ^" 

^'Oh,  bother  his  honourable  in- 
tentions I "  said  the  Rector.  Such 
an  exclamation  from  him  was  as 
bad  as  the  most  dreadful  oath  from 
an  ordinary  man,  and  very  nearly 
made  Miss  Bury  drop  from  her 
chair  in  amazement.  Things  must 
have  gone  very  far  indeed  when  the 
Rector  himself  disregarded  all  pro- 

Srieties  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
ay  in  such  a  wildly-daring  fashion. 
For,  to  tell  the  truUi,  in  his  secret 
heart  Mr.  Bury  was  himself  a  little 
of  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  people 
in  Grove  Street.  Strictly  speaking. 
if  a  man  has  done  anything  to  make 
a  young  woman  be  talked  about, 
every  well-principled  person  ought 
to  desire  that  he  should  make  her 
amends ;  but  at  the  same  time,  at  such 
a  crisis  there  was  little  consolation 
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in  the  faol  that  the  candidate  one 
was  sapporting  and  doing  daUj 
battle  for  had  honourable  inten- 
tions iD  respect  to  Barbara  Lake. 
If  it  had  been  Boee  Lake,  it  would 
still  have  been  a  blow ;  but  Rose 
was  unspeakably  respectable,  and 
nobody  could  have  said  a  syllable 
on  the  subject ;  while  Barbara,  who 
came  to  church  in  a  tin  gown,  and 
rustled  up  the  middle  aisle  in  it, 
attracting  all  eyes,  and  took  such 
a  second  in  the  canticles  that  she 
overwhelmed  the  choir  itself — 
Barbara,  who  had  made  people 
talk  at  Lucilla's  parties,  and  had 
been  ten  years  away,  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  nobody 
could  tell  where  — govemessing, 
singing,  play-acting,  perhaps,  for 
anything  that  anybody  could  tell  I 
A  clergyman,  it  is  true,  dared'  not 
have  said  such  a  thing,  and  Mr. 
Bnry^s  remorse  would  have  been 
bitter  could  he  have  really  believed 
himself  capable  even  of  thinking 
it ;  but  still  it  is  certain  that  the 
unconscious,  unexpressed  idea  in 
his  mind  was,  that  the  honourable 
intentions  were  the  worst  of  it — 
that  a  candidate  might  be  a  fool  or 
even  an  unrepentant  sinner,  and 
af(er  all  it  would  be  chiefly  his 
own  concern }  but  that  so  much 
as  to  dream  of  making  Barbara 
Lake  the  Member^s  wife  was  the 
deepest  insult  that  could  be  offered 
to  Oarlingford.  The  Rector  car- 
ried his  burden  silently  all  day,  and 
scarcely  opened  his  lips,  as  all  bis 
sympaUietic  following  remarked ; 
but  before  he  went  to  bed  he  made 
a  singular  statement,  the  complete 
accuracy  of  which  an  impartial  ob- 
server might  b^  disposed  to  doubt, 
but  which  Mr,  Bury  uttered  with  pro- 
found sincerity,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
self-compassion.  "Now  I  under- 
stand Lucilla  Maijoribanks,"  was 
what  the  good  man  said,  and  he  all 
but  puffed  out  the  candle  he  had 
just  lighted,  with  that  sigh. 

LudJla,  however,  in  her  own  per* 
son  took  no  part  in  it  at  all,  one 
way  or  other.  She  shook  hands 
very    kindly    with    Barbara,    and 


hoped  she  would  come  and  see  her, 
and  made  it  clearly  apparent  that 
$he  at  least  bore  no  malice.  "I 
am  very  glad  I  told  Thomas  to 
say  nothing  about  it,'^  she  said  to 
aunt  Jemima,  who,  not  knowing 
the  circumstances,  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  it  signified.  And 
then  the  two  ladies  walked  home 
together,  and.  Miss  Maijoribanks 
devoted  herself  to  her  good  books. 
It  was  almost  the  first  moment  of 
repose  that  Lucilla  had  ever  had 
in  her  busy  life,  and  it  was  a  re- 
pose not  only  permitted  but  en- 
joined. 

Society,  which  had  all  along  ex- 
pected so  much  from  her,  expected 
now  that  she  shoirid  not  find  her- 
self able  for  any  exertion ;  and  Miss 
Maijoribanks  responded  nobly,  as 
she  had  always  done,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  society.  To  a  mind 
less  perfectly  regulated,  the  fact  that 
the  election  which  had  been  so  inter- 
esting to  her  was  now  about,  as  may 
be  said,  to  take  place  without  her, 
would  have  been  of  itself  a  severe 
trial;  and  the  sweet  composure  with 
which  she  bore  it  was  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  phenon^ena  of 
the  present  crisis.  But  the  fact 
was  that  this  Sunday  was  on  the 
whole  an  oppressive  day.  Mr.  Ash- 
burton  came  in  for  a  moment,  it  is 
true,  between  services ;  but  he  him- 
self^ though  generally  so  steady, 
was  unsettled  and  agitated.  He 
had  been  braving  the  excitement 
well  until  this  last  almost  incred- 
ible accident  occurred,  which  made 
it  possible  that  he  might  not  only 
win,  but  win  by  a  large  majority. 
*'  The  Dissenters  have  all  held  out 
till  now,  and  would  not  pledge 
themselves,^'  he  said  to  Lucilla,  ac- 
tually with  a  tremble  in  his  V9ice  ; 
and  then  he  told  her  about  Mr. 
Tufton's  sermon  and  the  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  and  the  hand 
imbrued  metaphorically  in  his  sis- 
ter^s  blood. 

"  I  wonder  how  he  could  say  so," 
said  Lucilla,  with  indignation.  **  It 
is  just  like  those  Dissenters.  What 
harm  was  there  in  going  to  see  her  t 
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I  beard  of  it  last  night,  but  even 
for  your  interest  I  would  never 
have  spread  snob  mere  gossip  as 
that." 

"No— ceftainly  it  is  mere  go»- 
sip,^'  said  Mr.  Ashburton ;  *^  but  it 
will  do  him  a  great  deal  of  barm 
all  the  same,"  and  then  once  more 
be  got  restless  and  abstracted.  "  I 
suppose  it  is  of  no  nse  asking  yon  if 
yon  wonld  join  Lady  Richmond's 
party  at  the  Bine  Boar  ?  Ton  oonld 
have  a  window  almost  to  yourself, 
yon  know,  and  would  be  quite 
quiet"   • 

Lucilla  shook  her  head,  and  the 
movement  was  more  expressive 
than  words.  "  I  did  not  thmk  you 
would,"  said  Mr.  Ashburton ;  and 
then  be  took  her  hand,  and  his 
looks  too  became  full  of  meaning. 
"  Then  I  must  say  adieu,"  he  said — 
« adieu  until  it  is  all  over.  I  shall 
not  have  a  moment  that  I  can  call 
my  own— this  will  be  an  eventftd 
week  for  me." 

**You  mean  an  eventful  day," 
said  Lucilla;  for  Mr.  Ashburton 
was  not  such  a  novice  as  to  be 
afraid  of  the  appearance  he  would 
have  to  make  at  the  nomination. 
He  did  not  contradict  her,  but 
he  pressed  her  hand  with  a  look 
which  was  equivalent  to  kissiiig 
it,  though  be  was  not  romantic 
enough  to  go  quite  that  length. 
When  he  was  gone,  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  could  not  but  wonder  a 
little  what  be  could  mean  bv  look- 
ing forward  to  an  eventful  week. 
For  her  own  part,  she  could  not 
but  feel  that  after  so  much  ex- 
citement things  would  feel  rather 
flat  for  the  rest  of  the  weel^  and 
that  it  was  almost  wrong  to  have 
an  election  on  a  Tuesday.  Gould 
it  be  that  Mr.  Ashburton  bad  some 
other  contest  or  candidateship  in 
store  for  himself  which  he  had  not 
told  her  about!  Such  a  thing  was 
quite  possible;  but  what  had  Lu- 
cilla in  her  mourning  to  do  with 
worldly  contingencies?  She  went 
back  to  her  seat  in  the  corner  of 
the  sofa  and  her  book  of  sermons, 
and  read  fifty  pages  before  tea-time ; 


she  knew  how  much,  because  she 
had  put  a  mark  in  her  book  when 
Mr.  Ashburton  'came  in.  Marks 
are  very  necessary  things  genenlly 
in  sermon-books ;  and  Lncula  could 
not  but  feel  pleased  to  think  that 
since  her  visitor  went  away  she  had 
got  over  so  much  ground. 

To  'Compare  Oarlingford  to  a 
volcano  that  night  (and  indeed  all 
the  next  day,  wUcb  was  the  day  of 
nomination)  would  be  a  stale  simi- 
litude ;  and  yet  in  some  rei^>ect8  it 
was  like  a  volcano.  It  was  not 
the  same  kind  of  excitement  which 
arises  in  a  town  where  politics  ron 
very  high— if  there  are  any  towns 
nowadays  in  such  a  state  of  unso- 
phisticated nature.  Neither  was 
it  a  place  where  simple  corruption 
could  carry  the  day ;  for  the  free- 
men^ of  Wharfside  were,  after  all, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  popola- 
tion.  It  was  in  reality  a  quite 
ideal  sort  of  contest — a  contest  for 
the  best  man,  such  as  would  have 
pleased  the  purest-minded  philoso- 
pher. It  was  the  man  most  fit  to 
represent  Oarlingford  for  whom 
everybody  was  looking,  not  a  man 
to  be  baited  about  parish-rates  and 
Beform  Bills  and  the  Irish  Ohureh ; 
— a  man  who  lived  in,  or  near  the 
town,  and  **  dealt  regular  "  at  all  the 
best  shops;  a  man  who  would  cot 
disgrace  his  constituency  by  any  un- 
lawful or  injudicious  sort  of  loTe- 
making — ^who  would  attend  to  the 
town's  interests  and  subscribe  to 
its  charities,  and  take  the  lead  in  a 
general  way.  This  was  what  Cur- 
lingford  was  looking  for,  as  Miss 
Maijoribankc^  with  that  intdtiTe 
rapidity  which  was  characterise 
of  her  genius,  bad  at  once  re- 
marked ;  and  when  everybody  went 
home  from  church  and  chapel, 
though  it  was  Sunday,  the  whole 
town  thrilled  and  throbbed  with 
this  great  question.  People  migbt 
have  found  it  possible  to  condone  a 
sin  or  wink  at  a  mere  backsliding ; 
but  there  were  few  so  bigoted  in 
their  faith  as  to  believe  that  the 
man  who  was  capable  of  marrying 
Barbara   Lake   could   ever  be  the 
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man  for  Oarlingford;  and  thna  it 
was  that  Mr.  Oayendish,  who  had 
been  floarishing  like  a  green  baj- 
tree,  withered  away,  as  it  werc^  in 
a  moment,  and  the  place  that  had 
known  him  knew  him  no  more. 

The  hnstings  were  erected  at 
that  central  spot,  jnst  under  the 
windows  of  the  Bine  Boar,  where 
Grange  Lane  and  George  Street 
meet,  the  most  central  point  in^ 
Oarlingford.  It  was  so*  near  that 
Lncilla  oonld  hear  the  shouts  and 
the  music  and  all  the  divers 
noises  of  the  election,  bat  conld 
not,  even  when  she  went  into  the 
very  comer  of  the  window  and 
strained  her  eyes  to  the  ntmost,  see 
what  was  going  on,  which  was  a 
very  trying  position.  We  will  not 
linger  npon  tne  proceedings  or  ex* 
citement  of  Monday,  when  the  no- 
mination and  the  speeches  were 
made,  and  when  the  show  of  hands 
was  certainly  thought  to  be  in  Mr. 
Cavendish's  favour.  But  it  was 
the  next  day  that  was  the  real  trial. 
Lady  Biohmond  and  her  party  drove 
past  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  looked 
up  at  Mias  Maijoribanks's  windows, 
and  congratulated  themselves  that 
they  were  so  early,  and  that  poor 
dear  Lncilla  would  not  have  the  ad- 
ditional pain  of  saeing  them  go  past 
But  Ludlla  did  see  them,  though, 
with  her  usual  good  sense,  she  kept 
behind  the  blind.  She  never  did 
anything  absurd  in  the  way  of  early 
rising  on  ordinary  occasions;  but 
this  morning  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  a  oertsin  excitement,  and 
though  it  did  her  no  good,  stiU  she 
got  up  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
and  listened  to  the  music,  and 
heard  the  cabs  rattling  about,  and 
cofuld  not  help'  it  if  her  heart  beat 
quicker.  It  was  perhaps  a  more 
important  crisis  for  Mus  Maijori- 
banks  than  for  any  other  persoo, 
save  one,  in  Oarlingford;  for  of 
oonrse  it  would  be  foolish  to  atr 
tempt  to  asaert  that  she  did  not 
understand  by  this  time  what  Mr. 
Ashburton  meant;  and  it  may  be 
imagined  how  hard  it  was  upon 
JiUcUla  to  be  thus,  as  it  were,  in  the 


very  outside  row  of  the  assembly 
— ^to  hear  all  the  distant  shouts  and 
sounds,  everything  that  was  noisy 
and  inarticulate,  and  conveyed  no 
meaning,  and  to  be  out  of  reach  of  all 
that  could  really  inform  her  as  to 
what  was  going  on.  She  saw  from 
her  window  the  cabs  rushing  past, 
now  with  her  own  violet-and-green 
colours,  now  with  the  blue-and- 
yellow.  And  sometimes  it  seemed 
to  LuoiUa  that  the  blne-and-yellow 
predominated,  and  that  the  car- 
riages which  mounted  the  hostile 
standard  carried  voters  in  larger 
numbers  and  more  enthusiastic 
condition.  The  first  load  of  barge- 
men that  came  up  Grange  Lane 
from  the  further  end  of  Wharfside 
were  all  Blues:  and  when  a  spec- 
tator is  thus  held  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  event  in  a  suspense  which 
grows  every  moment  more  intoler- 
able, especially  when  he  or  she  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  things  in 
gei^eral  go  on  all  the  worse  for  his 
or  her  absence,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
that  spectator  becomes  nervous,  and 
se^s  all  the  dangers  at  their  darkest. 
What  if,  after  all,  old  liking  and 
friendship  had  prevailed  over  that 
beautiful  optimism  which  Lucilla 
had  done  so  much  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  her  townsfolk?  What  if 
something  more  mercenary  and  less 
elevating  than  the  ideal  search  for 
the  best  man,  in  which  she  had 
hoped  Oarlingford  was  engaged, 
should  have  swayed  the  popular 
mind  to  the  other  side?  All  these 
painful  questions  went  through 
Lucilla's  mind  as  the  day  crept  on; 
and  her  suspense  was  much  aggra- 
vated by  aunt  Jemima,  who  took  no 
real  interest  in  the  election,  but 
who  kept  saying  every  ten  minutes 
— ^'  I  wonder  how  the  poll  is  going 
on— I  wonder  what  that  is  thev 
are  shoutin|^is  it  'Ashburton  f(k 
ever!'  or  'Cavendish  for  ever  I*  Lu- 
cilla? Your  ears  should  be  sharper 
than  mine;  but  I  think  it  is  Oa- 
vendish."  Lucilla  thought  so  too, 
and  her  heart  quaked  within  her, 
and  she  went  and  squeezed  herself 
into  the  coiper  o/  the  window^  to 
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try  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  field  of 
battle;  and  her  peraeveranoe  was 
finally  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the 
extremity  of  the  wooden  planks 
which  formed  the  polling-booth; 
but  there  was  little  satisfaction 
to  be  got  oat  of  that.  And  then 
the  continual  dropping  of  annt 
Jemima's  questions  drove  her 
wild.  ^^My  dear  aunt,"  she  said 
at  last,  ^*I  can  see  nothing  and 
hear  nothing,  and  yon  know  as 
much  about  what  is  going  on  as  I 
do" — which,  it  wiU  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  not  an  answer  such  as 
one  would  have  expected  from  Ln- 
cilla^s  perfect  temper  and  wonder- 
ful self-control. 

The  election  went  on  with  all 
its  usual  commotion  while  Miss 
Maijoribanks  watched  and  waited. 
Mr.  Oavendish^s  committee  brought 
their  supporters  very  well  up  in 
the  morning — ^no  doubt  by  way  of 
making  sure  of  them,  as  somebody 
suggested  on  the  other  side;  and 
for  come   time    Mrs.    Woodbum's 

Sarty  at  Masters's  windows  (which 
[asters  had  given  rather  reluctant- 
ly, by  way  of  pleasing  the  Rector) 
looked  in  better  spirits  and  less 
anxious    than     Lady     Richmond's 

?arty,  which  was  at  ftie  Blue  Boar, 
'o wards  noon  Mr.  Oavendish  him- 
self went  up  to  his  female  sup- 
porters with  the  bulletin  of  the 
poll — ^the  same  bulletin  which  Mr. 
Ashburton  had  just  sent  down  to 
Lucilla.  These  were  the  numbers; 
and  they  made  Masters's  triumph- 
ant, while  silence  and  anxiety  fell 
upon  the  Blue  Boar: — 


Cavendish, 
Ashburton^ 
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When  Miss  Maijoribanks  receiv- 
ed this  disftstrons  intelligence,  she 
put  the  note  in  her  pocket  without 
saying  a  word  to  aunt  Jemima, 
and  left  her  window,  and  went 
back  to  her  worsted-work;  but 
as  for  Mrs.  Woodburn,  she  gave 
her  brother  a  hug,  and  laughed, 
and  cried,  and  believed  in  it, 
like  a   silly   woman   as  sbe   was. 


"It  is  something  quite  unlooked- 
for,  and  which  I  never  could  hare 
calculated  upon,"  she  said,  thruslr 
ing  her  hand  into  an  imaginaix 
waistcoat,  with  Mr.  Asbbnrton's 
very  look  and  tone,  which  was  be- 
yond measure  amusing  to  all  the 
party.  They  laughed  so  long,  and 
were  so  gay,  that  Lady  RichmoDd 
solemnly  levelled  her  opera-glaw 
at  them  with  the  air  of  a  woman 
who  was  used  to  elecdona,  bat 
knew  how  such'  parwmu  have  tiieir 
heads  turned  by  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. *'That  woman  is  taJdiur 
some  of  us  off,"  she  said ;  "  bat  k 
it  is  me,  I  can  bear  it.  There  is  no- 
thing so  vulgar  as  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  I  hope  you  never  encourage  it 
in  your  presence,  my  dears." 

Just  at  that  moment,  however,  an 
incident  occurred  which  took  up  the 
attention  of  the  ladies  at  the  win- 
dows, and  eclipsed  even   the  inte- 
rest of  the  election.    Poor  Bv bara 
Lake  was  interested,  too,  to  know 
if  her  friend  would  win.     She  was 
not     entertaining    any     particolar 
hopes  or  plans  about  him.    Tears 
and  hard  experiences  had  humbled 
Barbara.     The  Brussels  v^  which 
she  used  to  dream  of  had  faded  as 
much   from   her   memory  as  poor 
Rose's   Honiton   design,  for  which 
she  had  got  the  prize.    At  the  pre- 
sent  moment,  instead   of  nonnsh- 
ing   the   ambitious   designs    which 
everybody  laid  to  her  diarge,  she 
would  have  been  content  with  the 
very  innocent  privilege  of  talking 
a  little  to  her  next  employers  aboot 
Mr.    Oavendish,   the    member   for 
Oarlingford,  and  his  visits  to  her 
father's   house.    But  at   the  same 
time  she  had  once   been   food  of 
Urn,  and  she  took  a  great  interest 
in  him,  and  was  very  anxious  that 
he  should  whi.    And   she  was  in 
the    habit,    like    so    many    other 
women,  of  finding  out,  as  far  as 
she   could,    what    was    gomg  on, 
and  going  to   see  everything  that 
there   might   be   to   see.    Shehsd 
brought  one  of  her  young  brothers 
with  her,  whose  annety  to  see  the 
Am  was  quite  as  great  as  her  own; 
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and  she  was  arrayed  in  tbe  tin 
dres&^-her  best  available  garment 
— ^which  was  made  long,  according 
to  the  fashion,  and  which,  as  Bar- 
bara scorned  to  tnck  it  up,  was  con- 
tinually getting  trodden  on,  and 
talked  about,  and  reviled  at,  on 
that  crowded  pavement.  The  two 
parties  of  ladies  saw,  and  even  it 
might  be  said  heard,  the  sweep  of 
the  metallic  garment  which  was 
undei^ing  such  rough  usage,  and 
which  was  her  best,  poor  souL 
Lady  Richmond  had  alighted  from 
her  carriage  carefuUv  tucked  up, 
though  there  wei-e  only  a  few  steps 
to  make,  and  there  was  no  lady  in 
Oarlingford  who  would  have  swept 
"a good  gown"  over  the  stones  m 
such  a  way;  but  then  poor  Bar- 
bara was  not  precisely  a  lady,  and 
thought  it  right  to  look  as  if  it 
did  not  matter.  She  went  up  to 
read  the  numbers  of  t^e  poll — in  the 
sight  of  everybody ;  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  together  with  ecstatic  satis- 
faction as  she  read;  and  young 
Carmine,  her  brother,  dashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  fray,  and  shouted 
"Cavendish  for  ever!  hurrah  for 
Cavendish  I"  and  could  scarcely  be 
drawn  back  again  to  take  his  sister 
home.  Even  when  she  withdrew, 
she  did  not  go  home,  but  went 
slowly  up  and  down  Grange  Lane 
with  her  rustling  train  behind  her, 
with  the  intention  of  coming  back 
for  further  information.  Lady 
Richmond  and  Mrs.  Woodbum 
both  lost  all  thought  of  the  elec- 
tion as  they  watched;  and  lo! 
when  their  wandering  thoughts 
came  back  again,  the  tide  nad 
tarned. 

The  tide  had  turned.  Whether 
it  was  Barbara,  or  whether  it  was 
fate,  or  whether  it  was  the  deadly 
unanimity  of  these  Dissenters,  who, 
after  all  their  wavering,  had  at  last 
decided  for  the  man  who  '^  dealt '^  in 
George  Street — ^no  one  could  tell; 
but  by  two  oMock  Mr.  Ashburton 
was  so  far  ahead  that  he  felt  him- 
self justified  in  sending  another  bul- 
letin to  Lucilla— 60  far  that  there 
-WBB  no  reasonable  hope  of  the  op- 


posite candidate  ever  making  up 
his  lost  ground.  Mrs.  Woodburn 
was  not  a  woman  to  be  content 
when  reasonable  hope  was  over — 
she  clung  to  the  last  possibility  des- 
perately, with  a  pertmacity  beyond 
all  reason,  and  swore  in  her  heart 
that  it  was  Barbara  that  had  done 
it,  and  cursed  her  with  her  best  ener- 
gies; which,  however,  as  these  are 
not  melodramatic  days,  was  a  thing 
which  did  the  culprit  no  possible 
harm.  When  Barbara  herself  came 
back  from  her  promenade  in  Grange 
Lane,  and  saw  the  altered  numbers, 
she  again  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether for  a  moment,  and  looked  as 
if  she  were  going  to  faint;  and  it 
was  at  that  moment  that  Mr.  Caven- 
dish's eyes  fell  upon  her,  a?  ill  for- 
tune would  have  it.  They  were  all 
looking  at  him  as  if  it  was  his  fault ; 
and  the  sight  of  that  sympathetic 
face  was  consoling  to  the  defeated 
candidate.  He  took  off  his  hat  be- 
fore everybody;  probably,  as  his 
sister  afterwards  said,  he  would 
have  gone  and  offered  her  his  arm 
had  he  been  near  enough.  How 
could  anybody  wonder,  after  that, 
that  things  had  gone  against  him, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  all  his 
advantages,  he  was  the  loser  in  the 
fight? 

As  for  Luoilla,  she  had  gone  back 
to  her  worsted-work  when  she  got 
Mr.  Ashburton's  first  note,  in  which 
his  rival's  name  stood  above  his 
6wn.  She  looked  quite  composed, 
and  aunt  Jemima  went  on  teasing 
with  her  senseless  questions. ,  But 
Miss  Maijoribanks  put  up  with  it 
all ;  though  the  lingering  progress 
of  these  hours,  from  one  o'clock  to 
four,  the  sound  of  cabs  furiously 
driven  by,  the  distant  shouts,  the 
hum  of  indefinite  din  that  filled  the 
air,  exciting  every  moment  a  keener 
curiosity,  and  *  giving  no  satis- 
faction or  information,  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  driven  a  less 
large  intelligence  out  of  its  wits. 
Lucilla  bore  it,  doing  as  much  as 
she  could  of  her  worsted-work,  and 
saying  nothing  to  nobody,  except, 
indeed,  an  occasional  word  to  aunt 
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Jemima,  who  wonld  have  an  answer. 
She  was  not  walking  aboat  Grange 
Lane  saying  a  kind  of  prajer  for 
the  sncoess  of  her  candidate,  as  Bar- 
bara Lake  was  doing ;  but  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  Barbara  had  the  easi- 
est time  of  it  at  that  moment  of  un- 
certainty. When  the  next  report 
came,  Lnoilla's  fingers  trembled  as 
she  opened  it,  so  great  was  her  emo- 
tion; bat  after  that  she  recovered 
herself  as  if  by  magic  She  grew 
pale,  and  then  gave  a  kind  of  sob, 
and  then  a  kind  of  laugh,  and  finally 
put  her  worsted- work  back  into  her 
basket,  and  threw  Mr.  Ashburton^s 
note  into  the  fire. 

"It  is  all  rijfht,'^  said  Lucilla. 
"  Mr.  Ashburton  is  a  hundred  ahead, 
and  they  can  never  make  up  that.  I 
am  so  sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Cavendish. 
If  ho  only  had  not  been  so  impru- 
dent on  Saturday  night !" 

"I  am  sure  I  don^t  understand 
you,"  said  aunt  Jemima.  "After 
being  so  anxious  about  one  candidate, 
how  can  you  be  so  sorry  for  the 
other?  I  suppose  you  did  not  want 
them  both  to  win?" 

"Yes,  I  think  that  vm  what  I 
wanted,"  said  Lucilla,  drying  her 
eyes;  and  then  she  awoke  to  the 
practical  exigencies  of  the  position. 
"  There  will  be  quantities  of  people 
coming  to  haye  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I 
must  speak  to  Nancy,"  she  said, 
and  went  down-stairs  with  a 
cheerful  heart.  It  might  be  said 
to  be  as  good  as  decided,  so  far 
as  regarded  Mr.  Ashburton;  and 
when  it  came  for  her  final  judg- 
ment, what  was  it  that  she  ought  to 
say? 


It  was  very  well  that  Miss  Mar- 
Joribanks^s  unfailing  foresight  led 
her  to  speak  to  Nancy ;  for  the  fact 
was,  that  after  four  o^dock,  when 
the  polling  was  over,  evcoybodj 
came  in  to  tea.  AH  Lady  Rich- 
mond's party  came,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  Mr.  Ashburton  himself^ 
for  a  few  minutes,  bearing  meekly 
his  new  honors ;  and  so  many  more 
people  besides,  that,  but  for  know- 
mg  it  was  a  special  occasion,  and 
that  "  our  gentleman  "  was  elected, 
Nancy's  mind  never  could  have 
borne  the  strain.  And  the  tea  that 
was  used  was  something  fiightfnl. 
As  for  aunt  Jemima,  who  had  jost 
then  a  good  many  thoughts  of  her 
own  to  occupy  her,  and  did  not  care 
so  much  as  the  rest  for  all  the  chat- 
ter that  was  going  on,  nor  for  all 
those  details  about  poor  Barbara 
and  Mr.  Cavendish's  looks  which 
Lucilla  received  with  such  interest, 
she  could  not  but  make  a  calcula- 
tion in  passing  as  to  this  new  item 
of  fashionable  expenditure  into 
which  her  niece  was  plun^^ng  so 
wildly.  To  be  sure,  it  was  an  occa- 
sion that  never  might  ocoor  again, 
and  everybody  was  so  exdt^  as 
to  for^t  even  that  Lucilla  was  in 
mourmng,  and  that  such  a  nnmber 
of  people  in  the  house  so  soon 
might  be  more  than  she  could  bear. 
And  she  was  excited  herself  and 
forgot  that  she  was  not  able  for  it. 
But  still  aunt  Jemima,  sitting  by, 
could  not  help  thinUng,  that  even 
five  o'clock  teas  of  good  qaality  and 
unlimited  amount  would  very  soon 

Erove  to  be  impracticable  upon  two 
undred  a  year. 


OHAPTBB  L. 


Mr.  Ashburton,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, had  but  little  time  to  think 
on  that  eventful  evening;  and  yet 
he  was  thinking  all  the  way  home, 
aft  he  drove  back  in  the  chilly  spring 
night  to  his  own  house.  If  his 
farther  course  of  action  had  been 
made  in  any  way  to  depend  upon 
the  events  of  this  day,  it  was  now 


settled .  beyond  all  farther  anoer- 
tainty;  and  though  he  was  not  a 
man  in  his  first  youth,  nor  a  likely 
sulject  for  a  romantic  passioo,  still 
he  was  a  little  excited  by  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself 
Miss  Maijoribanks  had  been  his  in- 
spiring genius,  and  had  interested 
herself  in  his  suooeas  in  the  warm- 
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est  and  follest  way;  and  if  ever  a 
woman  was  made  for  a  certain  posi- 
tion, LaciUa  was  made  to  be  tiie 
wife  of  the  Member  fur  Oarlingford. 
Long  long  ago,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  her  career,  when  it  was  of 
Mr.  Cavendish  that  everybody  was 
thinking,  the  ideal  fitness  of  this 
position  had  stmck  everybody. 
Cironmstances  had  changed  since 
then,  and  Mr.  Oavendish  had  fallen, 
and  a  worthier  hero  had  been 
placed  in  his  stead ;  bat  though  the 
person  was  changed,  the  circum- 
stances remained  unaltered.  Nat- 
ural fitne^  was  indeed  so  apparent, 
that  many  people  would  have  been 
disposed  to  say  that  it  was  LndUa's 
duty  to  accept  Mr.  Ashbnrton,  even 
independent  of  the  fact  that  in 
other  respects  also  he  was  perfectly 
eligible.  But  with  all  this  the  new 
Member  for  Oarlingford  was  not 
able  to  assure  himself  that  there 
had  been  anything  particular  in 
Lacilla^s  manner  to  himself.  With 
her  as  with  Carlln^ord,  it  was  pure 
optimism.  He  was  the  best  man, 
and  her  quick  intelligence  had  di- 
vined it  sooner  than  anybody  else 
had  done.  Whether  there  was  any- 
thing more  in  it,  Mr.  Ashbnrton 
could  not  tell.  His  own  impres- 
sion waflu-that  she  would  accept  nim ; 
but  if  she  did  not,  he  would  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  ^^  encourage- 
ment," or  to  think  himself  jilted. 
This  was  what  he  was  thinking 
as  he  drove  home;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  very  far  from  be- 
ing in  a  desponding  state  of  mind, 
lie  felt  very  nearly  as  sure  that  Lu- 
cilla  would  be  his  wife,  as  if  they  were 
ah-eady  standing  before  the  Kector 
in  Oarlingford  Ohurch.  He  had 
just  won  one  victory,  which  natu- 
rally made  him  feel  more  confident 
of  winning  another ;  and  even  with- 
out entertaining  any  over-ezalted 
opinion  of  himself,  it  was  evident 
that,  under  aU  the  circumstances,  a 
woman  of  thirty,  with  two  hundred 
a-year,  would  be  a  fool  to  reject 
such  an  offer.  And  Lucilla  was 
the  very  farthest  in  the  world  from 
being  a  fool.    It  was  in  every  re- 
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spect  the  beginning  of  a  new  world 
to  Mr.  Ashbnrton,  and  it  would 
have  been  out  of  nature  had  he  not 
been  a  little  excited.  After  the 
quiet  life  he  had  led  at  the  Firs, 
biding  his  time,  he  had  now  to  look 
forward  to  a  busy  and  important 
existence,  half  of  it  spent  amid  the 
commotion  *  and  ceaseless  stir  of 
town.  A  new  career,  a  wife,  a  new 
position,  the  most  important  in  his 
district— not  much  wonder  if  Mr. 
Ashburton  felt  a  little  excited.-  He 
was  fatigued  at  the  same  time,  too 
much  fatigued  to  be  disposed  for 
sleep;  and  all  these  united  influ- 
ences swayed  him  to  a  state  of 
mind  very  much  nnlike  his  ordin- 
ary sensible  calm.  AU  his  excite- 
ment culminated  so  in  thoughts  of 
Lucilla,  that  the  new  Member  felt 
himself  truly  a  lover.  Late  as  the 
hour  was,  he  took  np  a  candle  and 
once  more  made  a  survey  all  alone 
of  his  solitary  house.  Nothing 
could  look  more  dismal  than  the 
dark  rooms,  where  there  was  nei- 
ther light  nor  fire — ^the  great  desert 
drawing-room,  for  example,  which 
stood  unchanged  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  his  grandannts,  the 
good  old  ladies  who  had  bequeathed 
the  Firs  to  Mr.  Asliburton.  He  Lad 
made  no  change  in  it,  and  scarcely 
ever  used  it,  keeping  to  his  library 
and  dining-room,  with  the  possibil- 
ity, no  doubt,  always  before  him 
of  preparing  it  in  due  course  of 
time  for  his  wife.  The  moment 
had  now  arrived,  and  in  his  excite- 
ment he  went  into  the  desolate 
room  with  his  candle,  which  just 
made  the  darkness  visible,  and  tried 
to  see  the  dusky  curtains  and  faded 
carpet,  and  the  indescribable  fossil 
idr  which  everything  had.  There 
were  the  odd  little  spider-legged 
stands,  upon  which  the  Miss  Pen- 
rhyns  had  placed  their  work-boxes, 
and  the  ola  sofas  on  which  they 
had  sat,  and  the  floods  of  old  tapes- 
try-work with  which  they  had  de- 
corated their  fiavourite  sitting-room. 
The  sight  of  it  chilled  the  Member 
for  Oarlingford,  and  made  him  sad. 
He  tried  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
2  K 
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the  time  when  this  name  room 
should  be  fitted  hp  to  suit  Ladlla*8 
complexion,  and  should  be  gay  with 
light  and  with  her  presence.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  realise  the  mo- 
ment when,  with  a  mistress  so  ao« 
tive  and  energetic,  the  whole  place 
would  diange  its  aspect,  and  glow 
forth  resplendent  into  the  twilight 
of  the  county,  a  central  point  for 
all.  Perhaps  it  was  his  fatigue 
which  gidned  upon  him  just  at  this 
moment,  and  repulsed  all  livelier 
thoughts;  but  the  &ct  is,  that 
howeyer  willing  Lucilla  might  turn 
out  to  be,  her  image  was  coy,  and 
would  not  come.  The  more  Mr. 
Ashburton  tried  to  think  of  her  as 
in  possession  here,  tbe  more  the 
ftnm  images  of  the  two  old  Miss 
renrliyns  walked  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  asserted  their  prior  claims. 
They  even  seemed  to  have  ffot  into 
the  library  before  him  when  he 
went  back,  though  there  his  fire 
was  burning,  and  his  lamp.  After 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  a 
man  to  do,  even  though  he  had  been 
that  day  elected  Member  for  Oar- 
lingford,  but  to  yield  to  the  weak- 
ness of  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  go 
to  bed. 

Thoujjhts  very  different,  but  even 
more  disturbing,  were  going  on  at 
the  same  tune  in  Orange  Lane. 
Poor  Mr.  Cavendish,  for  one  thing, 
— ^upbraided  by  everybody's  lool£, 
and  even  by  some  people^s  words — 
feeling  himself  condemned,  cen- 
sured, and  despisM  on  all  sides — 
smarting  under  his  sister's  wHd  re- 
proaches and  her  husband's  blunt 
commentary  thereupon, — ^had  slunk 
away  fh>m  their  society  after  din- 
ner, not  seeing  tvow  why  he  should 
bear  it  any  longer.  "By  Jove  I  if 
it  had  only  been  for  her  sake,  you 
might  have  left  over  your  philander- 
ing for  another  night,"  Mr.  Wood- 
bum  had  said,  in  his  coarse  way ;  and 
it  was  all  Mr.  Cavendish  could  do 
to  refrain  from  saying  that  one  time 
and  another  he  had  done  quite 
enough  for  her  sakeL  but  he  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  he  should 
put   up  with   it   any   longer.    He 


strolled  out  of  doors,  though  tbe 
town  was  still  in  conmiotioD,  and 
could  not  but  think  of  the  sympa- 
thetic countenance  which  had  paled 
to-day  at  sight  of  the  numbers  of  the 

Eoll.  6he,  by  heaven !  might  have 
ad  reason  to  find  fault  with  him, 
and  she  had  never  done  so ;  t/i«  had 
never  perceived  that  he  was  stont, 
or  changed  from  old  times.  Ashe 
entertained  these  thoughts,  hia 
steps  going  down  Grange  Lane  gra- 
dually quickened,  but  be  did  not 
say  to  himself  where  he  was  going. 
He  went  a  very  roundabout  way,  as 
if  he  did  not  mean  it,  as  far  as  St 
Koque's,  and  then  up  by  the  lane 
to  the  far-off  desert  eztromtj  of 
Grove  Street.  It  was  aimply  to 
walk  off  his  excitement  and  disap- 
pointment^ and  flree  himself  frm 
criticism  for  that  evening  at  least; 
but  as  he  walked  he  could  not  help 
thmking  that  Barbara,  if  she  were 
well  dressed,  would  still  be  a  fine 
woman,  that  her  voice  was  magnifi- 
cent in  its  way,  and  that  abont 
Naples,  perhaps,  oie  the  baths  of 
Lucca,  or  in  Germany,  or  Uie  sonth 
of  France,  a  man  mignt  be  able  to 
get  on  well  enough  wiUi  such  a 
companion,  where  sodety  was  not 
so  exacting  or  stiff-starched  as  in 
England.  And  the  end  was,  that 
the  feet  of  the  defeated  candidate 
carried  hun,  ere  ever  he  was  aware, 
with  some  kind  of  independent  vo- 
lition of  their  own,  to  Mr.  Lake's 
door— and  it  may  be  here  said  onoe 
for  all,  that  this  visit  was  deoisiTe 
of  Mr.  Cavendish's  &te. 

This  will  not  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  a  digression  by  such  of 
LucUla's  friends  as  may  be  solidt- 
ous  to  know  what  she  was  making 
up  her  mind  to  under  the  circnm- 
stances;  but  the  truth  is  that  La- 
cilia's  historian  cannot,  any  more 
than  Miss  Maijoribanks  herself 
could,  refrain  from  a  certain  regret 
over  Mr.  Cavendish.  That  vas 
what  he  came  to,  poor  mani  after  all 
his  experiences;  a  man  who  was 
capable  of  so  much  better  things— 
a  man  even  who,  if  he  had  made  a 
right  use  of  his  opportunities,  might 
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onoe  have  had  as  good  a  chance  as 
anj  other  of  marrjing  Lncilla  her- 
self. If  there  ever  was  an  instaDoe 
of  chances  thrown  away  and  lost 
opportamties,  sorely  here  was  that 
lamentable  example.  And  thas, 
poor  man!  all  his  hopes  and  all  his 
chances  came  to  an  end. 

As  for  Miss  Maijoribanks  herself, 
it  wonld  be  vain  to  say  that  this 
was  not  a  very  exciting  moment  for 
her.  If  there  ever  conld  be  said  to 
be  a  time  when  she  temporarily  lost 
the  entire  sway  and  control  of  her- 
self and  her  feelings,  it  wonld  be  at 
this  crisis.  She  went  abont  all  that 
evening  like  a  woman  in  a  dream. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  not 
only  did  not  know  what  she  would 
do,  bat  she  did  not  know  what  she 
wanted  to  do.  There  conld  now  be 
no  mistaking  what  Mr.  Ashbarton*s 
intentions  were.  Up  to  a  very 
recent  time  Lncilla  had  been  able 
to  take  refage  in  her  monming,  and 
conclude  that  she  had  no  present 
occasion  to  disturb  herself.  But 
now  that  calm  was  over.  She  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  it  was 
in  her  power  by  a  word  to  reap  all 
the  advantages  of  the  election,  and 
to  step  at  once  into  the  only  posi- 
tion which  she  had  ever  felt  might 
be  superior  to  her  own  in  Oarling- 
ford.  At  last  this  great  testimonial 
of  female  merit  was  to  be  laid  at 
her  feet.  A  man  thoroughly  eligible 
in  every  way — ^moderately  rich,  well 
connected,  able  to  restore  to  her 
all,  and  more  than  all,  the  ad- 
vantages which  she  had  lost  at 
her  father's  death — ^a  man,  above 
all,  who  was  Member  for  Oarling- 
ford,  was  going  to  offer  himself  to 
her  acceptance,  and  put  his  happi- 
ness in  her  hands;  and  while  sne 
was  so  well  aware  of  this,  she  was 
not  at  all  so  well  aware  what  an- 
swer she  would  make  him.  Lu-. 
dlla's  mind  was  in  such  a  commo- 
tion as  she  sat  over  her  embroidery, 
that  she  thought  it  strange  indeed 
that  it  did  not  show,  and  conld  not* 
understand  how  aunt  Jemima  could 
sit  there  so  quietly  opposite  her,  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter.    But^  to 


tell  the  truth,  there  was  a  good  deal 
the  matter  with  aunt  Jemima  too, 
which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why 
she  saw  no  signs  of  her  companion's 
agitation.  Mrs.  John  Maijoribanks 
had  not  been  able  any  more  Uian 
her  niece  to  shut  her  eyes  to  Mr. 
Ashburton's  evident  meaning,  and 
now  that  matters  were  visibly 
coming  to  a  crisis,  a  sudden  panic 
and  horror  had  seized  her.  What 
wonld  Tom  say?  If  she  stood  by 
and  saw  the  prize  snapped  up  under 
her  very  eyes,  what  account  conld 
she  give  to  her  son  of  her  steward- 
ship? how  could  she  explain  her 
silence  as  to  all  Aii  wishes  and  in- 
tentions, her  absolute  avoidance  of 
his  name  in  all  her  conversations 
with  Lncilla?  While  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  marvelled  that  the  emo- 
tion in  her  breast  could  be  invisible, 
ai)d  at  aunt  Jemima's  insensibility, 
the  bosom  of  that  good  woman  was 
throbbing  with  equal  excitement. 
Sometimes  each  made  an  indifferent 
remark,  and  panted  after  it  as  if  she 
had  given  utterance  to  th^  most 
exhausting  emotions;  but  so  great 
was  the  preoccupation  of  both,  that 
neither  observed  how  it  was  faring 
with  the  other.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  aunt  Jemima  that 
suffered  the  most;  for  her  there 
was  nothing  flattering,  nothing 
gratifying,  no  prospect  of  change 
or  increased  happiness,  or  any  of 
the  splendours  of  imagination  in- 
volvea.  All  that  could  happen  to 
her  would  be  the  displeasure  of  her 
son  and  his  disappointment ;  and  it 
might  be  her  fault,  she  who  conld 
have  consented  to  be  chopped  up  in 
little  pieces,  if  that  would  have  done 
Toin  any  good;  but  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  not  anxious  for  him 
to  marry  his  cousin,  now  that  her 
fJBither's  fortune  was  all  lost  and  she 
had  but  two  hundred  a-year.  They 
had  a  silent  cup  of  tea  together 
at  eight  o'dook,  after  that  noisy  ex- 
citing one  at  five,  which  had  been 
shar^  by  hidf  Oarlingford,  as  aunt 
Jemima  uought  The  buzz  of  that 
impromptu  assembly,  in  which 
everybody  talked  at  the  same  mo- 
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ment,  and  nobody  listened,  except 
perhaps  Lucitla,  had  all  died  away 
into  utter  stillness;  bat  the  excite- 
ment had  not  died  away ;  tAal  had 
only  risen  to  a  white  heat,  silent 
and  consuming,  as  the  two  ladies 
sat  over  their  tea. 

^  "Do  you  expect  Mr.  Ashburton 
to-morrow,  LucUla?^'  aunt  Jemima 
said,  after  a  long  pause. 

"Mr.  Ashburton?"  said  Lucilla, 
with  a  slight  start;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  was  glad  to  employ 
that  childish  expedient  to  gain  a 
little  time,  and  consider  what  she 
should  say.  "Indeed  I  don't  know 
if  he  will  have  time  to  come.  Most 
likely  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to 
do." 

"If  he  does  come"  said  Mrs. 
John,  with  a  sigh — "or  when  he 
does  come,  I  ought  to  say,  for  you 
know  very  well  he  viiU  come,  Lu- 
cilla— ^I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  have  something  very 
particular  to  say." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  aunt 
Jemima,"  said  Miss  Magoribanks ; 
but  she  never  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  work,  as  she  would  have  done 
in  any  other  case.  "  Now  that  the 
election  is  over,  you  know " 

"I  hope,  ray  deary  I  have  been 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  know 
all  about  that,"  aunt  Jemima  said, 
severely,  "  and  what  it  means  when 
young  ladies  take  such  interest  in 
elections ; "  and  then  some  such 
feeling  as  the  dog  had  in  the  man- 
ger— a  jealousy  of  those  who  sought 
the  gift  though  she  herself  did  not 
want  it--came  over  Mrs.  John, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sudden 
desire  to  dear  her  conscience  and 
make  a  stand  for  Tom.  She  did  it 
suddenly,  and  went  further  than 
she  meant  to  go;  but  then  she 
never  dreamt  it  would  have  the 
least  effect.  "  I  would  not  say  any- 
thing to  disturb  your  mind,  Lucilla, 
if  you  have  made  up  your  mind; 
but  when  you  receive  your  new 
friends,  you  might  think  of  other 
people  who  perhaps  have  been  fond 
of  yon  before  yon  ever  saw  them,  or 
heard  their  very  name." 


She  was  fnghtened  at  it  herself 
before  the  words  were  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  the  effect  it  had  upon 
Miss  Marjoribanks  waa  wonderfoL 
She  threw  her  embroidery  awaj, 
and  looked  Tom's  mother  keenly 
in  the  face.  "I  don't  think  yoa 
know  anybody  who  is  fond  of 
me,  aunt  Jemima,"  she  said;  "I 
don't  suppose  anybody  is  fond  of 
roe.  Do  you?"  said  Lucilla.  Bat 
by  that  time  aunt  Jemima  had  got 
thoroughly  frightened,  both  at  her- 
self and  her  companion,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  say. 

"  I  am  sure  all  these  people  to- 
day have  been  too  much  for  joo,^' 
she  said.  "I  wonder  what  thej 
could  all  be  thinking  of,  for  my 
part,  flocking  in  upon  you  like  that, 

so  soon  after I  thought  it  was 

very  indelicate  of  Lady  Bichmond. 
And  Lucilla,  my  dear,  your  nerves 
are  quite  affected,  and  I  am  sure 
you  ought  to  go  to  bed." 

Upon  which  Miss  Marjoribanks 
recovered  herself  in  a  moment,  and 
folded  up  her  worsted-work.  "I 
do  feel  tired,"  she  said,  sweetly, 
"  and  perhaps  it  was  too  much.  I 
think  I  will  take  your  advice,  aunt 
Jemima.  The  excitement  keeps 
one  up  for  the  moment,  and  then 
it  tells  after.  I  suppose  the  best 
thinjfi:  is  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Much  the  best,  my  dear,"  annt 
Jemima  said,  giving  Lucilla  a  kiss; 
but  she  did  not  take  her  own  adrioe. 
She  took  a  long  time  to  think  it  all 
over,  and  sat  up  by  the  side  of  the 
decaying  fire  until  it  was  midnight 
— an  hour  at  which  a  female  estab- 
lishment like  this  should  rorely 
have  been  all  shut  up  and  at  rest 
And  Lucilla  did  very  much  the  sanie 
thing,  wondering  greatly  what  her 
aunt  could  tell  her  if  she  bad  a  mind, 
and  having  the  greatest  indinatioa 
in  the  world  to  break  into  her  cham- 
ber, and  see,  at  any  risk,  what  was 
in  Tom's  last  letter.  If  she  could 
have  seen  that,  it  might  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  problem  Lucilla 
waa  discussing,  or  given  her  some 
guidance  through  her  difficulties. 
It  was  Just  then  that  Mr.  Ashbnr- 
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ton  was  inviting  her  image  into  the 
fossil  drawing-room,  and  finding 
nothing  bnt  the  grim  shades  of  the 
Miss  Penrhjns  answer  to  his  call. 
Perhaps  this  was  beoaase  Lnoilla's 
image  at  that  moment  was  called 
upon  more  potently  from  another 
quarter  in  a  more  familiar  voice. 

But  after  this  exhausting  day 
and  late  sitting-up,  everybody  was 
late  in  the  morning,  at  least  in 
Grange  Lane.  Miss  Marjoribanks 
had  slept  little  all  night,  and 
she  was  not  in  a  more  settled 
state  of  mind  when  the  day  re- 
turned which  probably  would  bring 
the  matter  to  a  speedy  decision. 
Her  mind  was  like  a  country  held 
by  two  armies  one  of  which  by 
turns  swept  the  other  into  a  cor- 
ner, but  only  to  be  driven  back  in 
its  turn«  After  the  unaccountable 
stupidity  of  the  general  public — 
after  all  the  Cavendishes,  Bever- 
leys,  and  Riders  who  had  once  had 
it  in  their  power  to  distinguish, 
themselves  by  at  least  making  her 
an  offer,  and  who  had  not  done 
it — ^here  at  last,  in  all  good  faith, 
honesty,  and  promptitude,  had  ap- 
peared a  man  superior  to  them  all 
— a  man  whom  she  would  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  in  any 
particular,  sensible  like  herself^ 
public-spirited  like  herself— a  man 
whose  pursuits  she  could  enter  into 
fully,  who  had  a  perfectly  ideal 
position  to  offer  her,  and  in  whose 
person,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  demrable 
qualities  seemed  to  meet.  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  when  she  considered 
flU  this,  and  thought  over  nil  their 
recent  intercourse,  and  the  terms  of 
friendship  into  which  the  election 
had  brought  them,  felt,  as  any 
other  sensible  person  would  have 
felt,  that  there  was  only  one  answer 
which  could  be  g^ven  to  such  a  man. 
If  she  neglected  or  played  with  his 
devotion,  then  certainly  she  never 
would  deserve  to  have  another  such 
possibility  afforded  to  her,  and 
merited  nothing  better  than  to  live 
and  die  a  single  woman  on  two 
hundred  a-year.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  rush  forth 


a  crowd  of  quick-coming  and  fan- 
tastic suggestions  which  took  away 
LucUla's  breath,  and  made  her 
heart  beat  loud.  What  if  there 
might  be  *'  other  people  "  who  had 
been  fond  of  her  before  she  ever 
heard  Mr.  Ashburton's  name? 
What  if  there  might  be  some  one 
in  the  world^who  was  ready,  not  to 
offer  her  his  hand  and  fortune  in 
a  reasonable  way,  as.  Mr.  Ashbur- 
ton  no  doubt  would,  but  to  throw 
himself  all  in  a  heap  at  her  feet, 
and  make  the  greatest  fool  of  him- 
self possible  for  her  sake?  Miss 
Marjoribanks  had  been  the  very 
soul  of  good  sense  all  her  days,  but 
now  her  ruling  quality  seemed  to 
forsake  her.  And  yet  she  could 
not  consent  to  yield  herself  up  to 
pure  unreason  without  a  struggle. 
She  fought  manfully,  womanfully 
against  Uie  weakness  which  hither- 
to must  have  been  lying  hidden  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  in  her 
heart.  Probably  if  Mr.  Ashburton 
had  asked  her  all  at  once  amid  the 
excitement  of  the  election,  or  at 
any  other  unpremeditated  moment, 
Lucilla  would  have  been  saved  all 
this  self-torment;  but  -it  is  hard 
upon  a  woman  to  have  a  proposal 
hanging  over  her  head  by  a  hair,  as 
it  were,  and  to  look  forward  to  it 
without  any  uncertainty  or  mystery, 
and  have  fnll  time  to  make  up 
her  mind.  And  there  was  no  ac- 
counting for  the  curious  force  and 
vividness  with  which  that  strange 
idea  about  "other  people,"  upon 
which  aunt  Jemima  would  throw 
no  light,  had  come  into  Lucilla^s 
head. 

She  was  still  in  the  same  fright- 
ftil  chaos  of  uncertainty  when  Mr. 
Ashburton  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room.  She  had  not  even 
heard  him  ring,  and  was  thus  de- 
prived of  the  one  possible  moment 
of  coming  to  a  decision  before  she 
faced  and  confronted  her  fate.  Miss 
Marjoribank^s  heart  gave  a  great 
jump,  and  then  she  recovered  herself, 
and  rose  up  without  faltering,  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  She  was 
all  alone,  for  aunt  Jemima  had  not 
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found  i  herself  equal  to  facing  the 
emergenoy;  and  there  was  not  the 
least  possibility  of  evading  or  post- 
poning, or  in  any  way  running 
away  from  it  now.  Lucilla  sat 
down  again  upon  her  sofa  where 
she  had  been  sitting,  and  composed 
herself  with  a  certain  despairing 
tranquillity,  and  trusted  in  Pro- 
yidenoe.  She  had  thrown  herself 
on  other  occasions,  though  never  at 
an  equally  important  crisis,  upon 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and 
she  felt  it  would  not  forsake  her 
now. 

*^I  should  be  sornr  the  election 
was  over,"  said  Mr.  Ashburton,  who 
was  naturally  a  little  agitated  too, 
'4f  I  thought  its  privileges  were 
over,    and   you  would  not  let  me 

come •     I  shall  always  think  I 

owe  my  success  to  you;  and  I  would 
thank  yon  for  being  so  kind — so 
very  kind  to  me,  if " 

^'Oh  dear,  no;  pray  don't  say 
so,"  cried  Lucilla.  "I  only  felt 
sure  that  you  were  the  best  man— 
the  only  man — ^for  Carlingford." 

^I  wish  I  might  but  prove  the 
best  man  for  something  else,"  said 
the  candidate,  nervously ;  and  then 
he  cleared  his  throat.  *^I  would 
say  you  had  been  kind  if  I  did  not 
hope — ^if  I  was  not  so  very  anxious 
that  you  should  be  something  more 
than  kind.  It  may  be  vain  of  me, 
but  I  think  we  could  get  on  to- 
getlier.  I  think  I  could  under- 
stand you,  and  do  you  justice . 

Lucilla  I  what  is  the  matter  ?  Gktod 
heavens  I  is  it  possible  that  I  have 
taken  you  quite  by  surprise  ? " 

Wiiat  caused  this  question  was, 
that  Miss  Maijoribanks  had  all  at 
once  changed  colour,  and  given  a 
great  start,  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
breast,  where  her  heart  had  taken 
such  a  leap  that  she  felt  it  in  her 
throat  But  it  was  not  because  of 
what  Mr.  Ashburton  was  saying; 
it  was  because  of  one  of  the  very 
commonest  sounds  of  everyday  ex- 
istence—a cab  driving  down  Grange 
Lane ;  but  then  it  was  a  cab  driv- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  you  could 
have  sworn  there  was  somebody  in 


it  in  a  terrible  hurry,  and  who  bad 
just  arrived  by  the  twelve  o'clock 
train. 

'^  Oh  na  no,"  said  lOss  Maijori- 
banks ;  **  I  know  you  have  always 
done  me  more  than  Jostice,  ]|&. 
Ashburton,  and  so  have  all  my 
friends;  and  I  am  sore  we  alwajs 
will  get  on  well  together.  I  wish 
you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
wish  you  every  happiness;  and  I 
always  thought^  up  to  this  very  last 
moment—" 

Lucilla  stopped  again,  and  (mce 
more  put  her  hand  to  ner  breast. 
Her  heart  gave  another  jump,  and, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible  to  a 
heart,  went  off  from  its  mistress 
altc^ether,  and  rushed  down-stsin 
boduy  to  see  who  was  comiog. 
Tet,  with  all  her  agitation,  she  bad 
still  enouffh  self-control  to  lift  an 
appealing  look — a  look  which  threw 
herself  upon   his  mercy,  and  im- 

Elored  his  forbearance — to  Mr.  Ash- 
urton's  face. 

As  for  the  Member  for  Oarliog- 
ford,  he  was  confounded,  and  ooald 
not  tell  what  to  make  of  it  What 
was  it  she  had  thought  up  to  the 
very  last  moment?  Was  this  a  r«- 
fhsal,  or  was  she  only  putting  off  bis 
daim,  or  was  it  something  alto- 
gether independent  of  him  and  bis 
intentions  that  agitated  Lucilla  to 
such  an  unusual  extent?  Wbile 
he  sat  in  his  confusion  trying  to 
make  it  out,  the  most  startling 
sound  interrupted  the  interview. 
The  old  disused  bell  that  had  so 
often  caUed  Br.  Maijoribanks  up  at 
night,  and  which  hung  near  the  door 
of  the  old  Doctor's  room,  just  over 
the  drawing-room,  began  to  peal 
through  the  ffllence,  as  if  rang  bj 
a  hand  too  impatient  to  notice 
what  it  was  with  which  it  made  its 
summons. 

"Papa's  bell!"  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  cried,  with  a  little  shriek; 
and  she  got  up  trembling,  and  then 
dropped  upon  her  sekt  again,  and 
in  her  agitated  state  burst  into 
tears.  And  Mr.  Ashburton  felt 
that,  under  these  most  extraordin- 
ary circumstances,  even  so  sensible 
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a  woman  as  LaoiUa  might  be  justi- 
fied in  Mnting,  embarrassiog  and 
unoomfortable  as  that  would  be. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  what  it  means,'* 
he  said,  with  still  half  the  air  of  a' 
man  who  had  a  right  to  go  and  see, 
and  was,  as  it  were,  almost  in  his 
own  house.  As  he  turned  round, 
the  night-bell  pealed  wildly  below 
in  correction  of  the  mistake.  It 
was  evident  that  somebody  wanted 
admission  who  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
Bailing  wildly  at  whatever  came  in 
his  way.  Mr.  Ashburton  went  out 
of  the  room  to  see  who  it  was,  a 


little  amused  and  a  little  alarmed, 
but  much  annoyed  at  bottom,  as 
was  only  natural,  at  such  an  inter- 
ruption. He  did  not  very  well 
know  whether  he  was  accepted  or 
rejected;  but  it  was  equally  his 
duty  in  either  case  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  ringing  of  that  ghostly  bell. 
He  went  away,  meaning  to  return 
immediately  and  have  it  out  and 
know  his  fate.  And  Lucilla,  whose 
heart  had  come  back,  bavins  folly 
ascertained  who  it  was,  and  was 
now  choking  her  with  its  beating, 
was  left  to  await  the  new  event  and 
the  new-comer  alone. 


C0RNBLIU8  O'DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  W0MEN|  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
IN   GENERAL. 


PART  xzin. 


THE  FENIANPE6T. 


Ws  have  two  plagues  raging 
amongst  us  at  this  moment — ^Fenian- 
ism  and  the  Binderpest — and  with 
a  very  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  two.  Each  was  im- 
ported from  abroad;  each  dis- 
played the  greatest  tendency  to  be 
propagated  by  contact;  each  was 
distinguished  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  symptoms  succeeded,  and  the 
virolence  of  the  complaint  was  de- 
veloped; and,  asthougn  to  make  the 
parallel  more  complete,  the  progress 
of  each,  though  seen  and  regarded, 
was  treated  by  the  Grovernment  with 
snoh  indifference  that  no  measares 
of  precaution  were  adopted — no  se- 
curities against  the  spread  of  pesti- 
lence provided,  nor  a  single  remedial 
act  thought  of,  till  the  malady  had 
been  sown  broadcast  through  the 
kingdom. 

The  dread  of  over-legislation  is  a 
very  natural  dread.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  sojourned  in  France  or 
Prussia  need  not  be  told  how  his 
life  was  hampered  by  legal  enact- 
ments, and  how  incessantly  the 
Government  thrust  itself  between 
each  man  and  his  daily  occupations, 


so  that  nothing  could  be  done  or 
attempted  without  the  consent  and 
cognition  of  the  authorities.  This, 
there  is  no  doubt,  is  immensely 
provoking,  and  suggests  besides  a 
condition  of  bondage  that  is  far  from 
contributing  to  a  man^s  self-esteem 
or  his  sense  of  freedom. 

li,  however,  they  do  too  much 
abroad,  is  it  not  just  possible  that 
we  at  home  may  do  too  little  ?  In 
our  great  zeal  for  liberty  we  leave 
everytbinf?  open  to  every  one  at  a 
frice  !  We  do  not,  for  instance,  as 
in  France,  give  so  many  warnings 
to  our  public  journalists,  and  cry 
out,  "Take  care;  your  words  are 
becoming  dangerous.    If  yon  do  not 

reform  your  manners,  why " 

But  we  say,  "  Write  away ;  and  if 
we  catch  you  in  a  libel  you  shall 
pay  for  it.*'  We  are,  in  fact,  far  too 
much  enamoured  of  free  action  and 
free  thought  to  adopt  anything  pre- 
cautionary, and  we  have  the  same 
dread  of  repressing  the  expression  of 
opinion  that  a  doctor  has  of  re- 
pelling an  eruption.  **Let  it  come 
out,"  is  the  maxim  in  each  case,  ^*  and 
the  fever  will  decline  afterwards." 
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I  own,  on  the  whole,  I  like  onr 
own  way  hest.  The  daties  of  citi- 
zenship are  best  taught  where  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility;  and 'the  self-control 
and  restraint  impressed  npon  every 
Englishman  are  better  lessons  as 
regards  life  than  all  the  warnings  of 
prefects,  or  all  the  admonitions  of 
a  police  minister.  This  ^'counting 
the  cosf  of  any  action  may  be  a 
very  mercantile  quality,  and,  if  so, 
all  the  more  appropriate  to  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers ;  bnt  it  nnqnestion- 
ably  salts  the  habits  of  a  free 
people  who  would  far  rather  do 
than  be  done  for,  and  who  are 
never  over-gratified  at  any  one  pro- 
posing to  do  for  them  what^  they 
think  at  least,  they  could  do  very 
well  for  themselves.  Now,  I  do  like 
this,  and  I  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  system  that  prescribes 
how  often  a  man  must  sweep  his 
•chimney,  and  how  many  times 
he  must  shave;  still,  I  do  think 
that  there  are  emergencies  which, 
just  as  they  are  too  great  and  too 
momentous  to  be  dealt  with  by  indi- 
vidual effbrt,  demand  the  care  and 
attention  of  a  Government,  and  that 
when  these  are  perils  of  whose 
march  and  progress  only  those  in 
authority  are  enabled  to  form  a 
true  appreciation,  it  is  all  the  more 
their  duty  to  take  measures  that  they 
shall  not  spread,  nor  that  the  com- 
monwealth should  suffer. 

Now,  Fenianism  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  Irish  disaffection  is  an 
old  chronic  complaint,  and  even  from 
'98  to  the  present  hour  has  had  seve- 
ral acute  attacks,  ^*  supervening,"  as 
the  doctors  say,  "  on  the  old  affec- 
tion.'' However  local  we  may  please 
to  think  Rockite  insurrection — Ter- 
ryalt  or  Whiteboy ism— they  are  all 
of  them  neither  more  nor  less  than 
signs  of  that  insubordinate  spirit 
which  is  the  Irish  peasant's  notion 
of  Patriotism.  Paddy  knows  that 
he  is  poor — ^that  he  is  badly  housed, 
ill-clothed  and  worse  fed,  and  it  is 
not  a  very  difficult  task  to  per- 
suade him  that  somebody  else  is  in 
fault  for  it  all.    He  is  very  quick- 


witted, but  he  is  not  very  logical— 
perhaps  few  men  are  when  they  are 
hungry;  at  all  events,  he  is  well 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  has  uot 
himself  to  blame  for  the  hardships 
he  lives  nnder,  and  there  is  unques- 
tionably something  elevating  to  a 
man's  pride  in  thinking  that  it  is 
tyranny  keeps  him  down,  and 
that  if  he  had  only  fair  play  he 
would  be — ^Heaven  knows  what— 
of  great,  glorious,  and  free.  Delu- 
sions like  these  are  very  ea^  to  a 
very  warm-tempered  and  highly- 
imaginative  people.  It  may  be  all 
very  fine  and  very  true  to  say  that 
Irishmen  have  no  real  grievances  to 
complain  of— that  an  honest  equal- 
ity is  extended  to  them,  and  that 
they  are  denied  none  of  the  privi- 
legea  nor  securities  which  are  in- 
herited by  Englishmen ;  but  do  jon 
imag^e  that  this  is  the  language 
that  is  addressed  to  Paddy  by  his 
teachers?  Do  you  fancy  ijie  Priest 
saying,  "The  law  is  as  &irly  admin- 
istered in  Oork  as  in  Yorkshire. 
Your  children  have  a  better  educa- 
tion offered  them  here  in  Tippenry 
than  any  county  in  England  can 
supply.  If  the  Established  Ohnreh 
were  to  be  abolished  to-morrow,  not 
one  sixpence  of  its  revenues  would 
find  itself  in  your  breeches-pocket 
Three-fifths  of  the  judges  of  the 
land^are  of  your  own  persuasion; 
and  so  strong  is  the  feeling  that  an 
arrear  of  place  and  office  is  due  to 
Catholics,  that  inferior  men  are  ad- 
vanced over  the  heads  of  Protes- 
tants, as  a  sort  of  conscienoe-monej 
paid  by  the  State  for  bygone  injus- 
tice "  ?  Can  you  fancy,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  Reverend  Father  telling 
him  some  unpalatable  truths  aboat 
the  climate  of  Ireland? — ^bow  ill- 
suited  it  was  to  wheat  crops,  and 
how  imperatively  the  landlord  was 
driven  to  become  a  grazier  instead 
of  a  husbandman  ?  And  last  of  all— 
can  you  picture  to  yourself  any  man 
who  wishes  to  be  popular  in  Ireland 
preaching  contentment? 

For  a  long  series  of  years  Paddy 
has  been  taught  only  one  lesson— 
*Hhathe  was  wronged."    It  is  not 
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very  clear  who  wronged  him,  or 
how;  bat  as  it  was  plain  enough 
that  he  never  prospered  in  Ireland, 
and  that  he  got  on  very  well  when 
he  quitted  it,  it  was  sorely  not  dif- 
ficalt  to  make  it  appear  that  there 
was  something  grievons  or  nn&dr 
in  that  home-legislation  which 
cramped  his  indnsUy  and  fettered 
his  facnlties,  else  how  conld  it  be 
that  the  man  who  rose  to  comfort 
and  independence  in  Ohio  was 
only  a  raggt d  panper  while  he  toil- 
ed in  Ghilway  ?  Now,  America  was 
not  simply  a  land  of  dollars,  but  it 
was  a  land  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Pat  was  emanci- 
pated fW>m  the  evil  teachings  of  an 
inimical  priesthood,  who  made  the 
grievances  of  the  poor  man  the 
plea  for  some  concession  to  tiie 
Ohnroh.  Pat  heard  plenty  of 
abuse  of  England  in  America,  it 
18  tme;  bnt  it  was  a  very  different 
indictment  was  drawn  against  her 
there  from  what  he  hi^  listened 
to  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  there  one 
single  item  in  the  plea  that  conld 
offer  him  an  excuse  to  be  idle,  or 
suggest  the  idea  to  take  a  shot  at 
hifl  landlord. 

There  is,  besides,  a  wonderful  con- 
tagion in  idleness.  The  Irishman 
at  home  worked  little,  and  worked 
unwillingly.  No  example  showed 
him  that  industry  could  lead  to 
comfort,  or  that  labour  could  re- 
dound to  him  in  future  ease  and 
enjoyment.  He  was  in  that  pre- 
cise condition  in  which,  out  of  very 
hopelessness,  a  man  is  a  prey  to  any 
who  would  incite  him  to  acts  of 
lawlessness  and  outrage.  In  Ame- 
rica all  these  conditions  were  re- 
versed ;  and  whatever  consideration 
he  expected  to  enioy  there,  he  soon 
came  to  feel  would  depend  upon  the 
position  he  was  to  occupy,  and  the 
social  rank  he  should  nil.  If  the 
ills  of  which  Irishmen  complain 
had  been  real  Jxmd  fide  tangible 
grievances,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that,  once  they  had  thrown 
them  behind  them  by  expatriation, 
they  would  have  learned  to  think  of 
them  with  less  aouteness  and  less 


bitterness.  It  was,  in  fact,  because 
th^se  were  sentimental  wrongs — 
the  misty  memories  of  old  persecu- 
tions, mistaken  notions  of  rights 
that  appertained  to  imaginary  an- 
cestors, confiscations  of  lands  that 
they  could  trace  no  claim  to,  and 
suchlike.  These  could  no  more  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven  than  a  man 
could  take  an  oath  against  castle- 
building.  Pat*s  dislike  to  England 
is  all  the  greater,  because  he  cannot 
define  what  it  is  he  hates,  and  the 
agitators  who  have  traded  on  this 
ignorance  well  know  how  to  invest 
it  with  a  character  of  political  dis- 
content To  what  bribes  of  imagin- 
ary wealth  and  advancement  O^Oon- 
nell  was  obliged  to  descend,  to  in- 
terest the  people  for  emancipation! 
How  constandy  he  was  driven  to 
set  the  object  before  them  as  one  of 
especial  mdividual  benefit  I  The 
region  of  lies  that  an  Irish  peasant 
lives  in  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 

Expecting  the  Irish  people,  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  to  gather 
from  the  debates  in  the  House 
tliat  they  have  few  if  any  griev- 
ances to  complain  of— that  they  are 
treated  on  terms  of  equsJity  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom — ^that  much 
of  what  they  regard  as  hardships 
lies  in  the  resentfol  spirit  that 
makes  men  more  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  an  outrage  than  earn 
a  living  by  industry, — to  expect 
all  this,  would  be  like  hoping  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  famine  by  read- 
ing out  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Star 
and  Garter. 

Pat  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
troubles,  which  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  told  him  were  of  Eng- 
lish growth.  The  one  or  two  men 
of  any  education  he  has  access  to, 
the  newspaper  he  reads  at  times, 
tell  him  the  same  story,  and  he 
likes  to  think  it  true.  There  is  the 
real  evil ;  he  hugs  his  calamities  to 
his  heart,  and  says,  "There's  not  a 
man  in  Europe  treated  as  cruelly 
as  I  am." 

To  suppose  that  you  can  reach 
the  permanent  discontent  of  Ire- 
land by  legislation  is  absurd.    You 
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might  as  well  try  to  onre  the  small* 
pox  bj  Act  of  Parliament  The 
great  evils  of  Ireland  are  social, 
and  mnst  be  met  by  such  means  as 
afieot  and  inflaence  social  relations. 
Much  is  to  be  done  by  the  school- 
master, bnt  far  more  by  the  neigh- 
boor.  Pat  is  not  very  trastful,  l^e 
is  eminently  suspicions  and  slow 
to  belieye;  bnt  there  is  a  great 
fund  of  gratitude  in  his  nature,  and 
he  is  stanch  to  him  who  has  be- 
friended him.  Try  and  win  his 
confidence.  Ton  have  tried  a  vari- 
ety of  thix^  aud  they  have  failed. 
Try  this.  Try,  first,  by  giving  him 
employment,  to  show  him  that  yon 
mean  he  should  have  wherewithal 
to  live;  and  then,  by  generous 
treatment,  lead  him  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  the  uncared-for  outcast  his 
priest  would  fain  persuade  him  to 
think  himselfl  Get  it  out  of  your 
head,  if  you  can,  that  l^slation  is 
what  he  wants.  He  needs  employ* 
ment — ^he  needs  such  pay  as  will 
support  him;  and  if  you  really 
wish  to  gain  his  afiection,  dash  his 
life  with  some  of  that  rich  colour 
which  the  advent  of  great  people 
diffuses  over  a  country.  Let  him  see 
royalty,  and  the  pageant  of  royalty. 
Pat  is  very  Oriental  in  his  tastes; 
he  delights  in  splendour,  and  he 
reverences  high  station.  It  is  only 
when  he  comes  back  from  America 
over-elated  with  liis  dollars,  and 
excited  by  his  own  successes,  that 
he  has  room  for  any  republicanism 
in  his  heart 

A  Queen  sailing  over  the  waters 
of  EjUarney  with  a  royal  follow- 
ing, a  Prince  of  Wales  riding  bold- 
ly with  **the  Eildu'e,"  would  do 
more  to  send  a  thnll  through  the 
national  heart  than  if  you  charter- 
ed a  Catholic  college  every  day  for 
a  month,  or  voted  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace to  Paul  OuUen. 

You  may  shake  your  heads  over 
it,  and  for  that  matter  over  us ;  but 
please  to  remember  we  are  not 
Englishmen,  and  if  yon  had  not 
come  to  us  with  your  Saxon  no- 
tions— veiy  good  notions  for  you — 
it  is  not  impossible  that  we  might 


hare  found  some  road  of  our  own 
to  civilisation  ere  this— some  plan 
that  would  have  adapted  itself  to 
onr  tastes  and  nature,  and  fitted 
into  the  strange  cranks  and  crannies 
of  our  temperaments. 

And  now  to  come  back — and  it  is 
time  to  come  back — ^to  the  analogy 
I  started  with.  Though  there  be 
much  alike  in  the  Binderpest  and 
the  Fenianpest,  tha  same  treat- 
ment will  not  apply  to  both. 
Tou'U  not  suppress  contagion  in 
the  last  by  isolation,  nor  will  tiie 
poleaxe  avail  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

Mind,  I  never  ask  you  to  palter 
with  rebellion.  I  want  no  half 
measures  with  the  men  who  mean 
to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  the  island. 
I  only  insist  that  when  you  have 
dealt  with  the  disaffection — as  yon 
well  know  how  to  do— you  will 
not  rush  into  those  mock  measures 
of  conciliation  it  is  your  habit  to 
indulge,  and  recompense  to  tlie 
Priest  the  severities  yon  have  been 
driven  to  inflict  upon  the  Peasant 

It  is  a  confession  that  one  is  not 
very  proud  to  make,  bnt  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  fact,  tiuit  Govern- 
ment must  do  scores  of  tilings  in 
Ireland  that  in  En^^and  are  lef^  and 
safely  left,  to  private  enterprise. 
The  fear  of  jobbery  deters  states- 
men from  this,  and  a  very  reason- 
able fear  it  may  be,  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  severe  cases  ask  for 
sharp  remedies.  Arsenic  is  a  deadly 
poison,  but,  judiciously  employed, 
It  will  cure  an  asue. 

If  yon  wishea  to  ascertain  what 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  salubri- 
ons.  and  healthy,  and  where  life  was 
passed  with  less  exposure  to  local 
affections,  you  would  not  surely 
snnunon  the  College  of  Physicians 
to  give  evidence  before  a  commit- 
tee; but  you  wonld  send  men  to 
explore  the  country,  and  make  a 
report  on  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
And  so  I  say.  No  more  special  in- 
quiries into  ^e  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  no  more  learned  witnesses; 
but  despatch  competent  men  to 
visit  such  estates  in  Ireland  as  are 
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mana^  with  advaiitage  to  the 
propnetor  and  satisfSoction  to  the 
tenant.  It  is  only  the  reserve  of 
delicacy  forbids  mj  stating  the 
names  of  many  such  proprietors. 
See  how  the  tenants  are  dealt  with 
there,^  what  are  the  tenures,  what 
the  rights  secored  to  each  of  the 
contracting  parties,  how  limited, 
how  observed.  Do  not  deem  many 
small,  and  to  all  seeming  trifling 
incidents,  which  oontribate  to  a 
mntnal  good  feeling,  beneath  your 
attention.    Learn  well  what  amount 


of  personal  intercourse  is  main- 
tained between  tiie  owner  and  t^e 
occupier  of  land;  and  once  for  all 
ascertain  if  the  Irish  peasant  would 
not  be  a  happy,  contented,  and  well- 
to-do  man  if  he  were  assured  of  the 
same  consideration  and  the  same 
treatment  the  English  labourer  is 
certain  of  obtaining.  I  prejudge 
nothing,  I  aflSrm  nothing;  I  only 
ask  that  you  will  look  before  you 
legislate,  and  think  a  little  more 
about  Paddy,  and  a  little  less  of 
his  Priest. 


A  OLANOS  AT  THE  NBW  '^HOUBB.' 


i" 


The  characters  of  political  life 
are  distributed  pretty  much  like 
those  of  the  drama ;  aud  just  as  we 
see  the  heavy  father  and  the  light- 
comedy  man  in  the  one  case,  we 
have  the  statistical  economist  and 
the  jocose  member  in  the  other;  and 
the  resemblance  is  complete  in  the 
deferential  forbearance  with  which 
other  individuals  of  the  "corps" 
regard  these  parts  as  already  occu- 
pied— a  sort  of  patented  office, 
which  none  most  trespass  on.  Since 
Joeeph  Hume's  time  there  has  been, 
so  to  say,  no  heavy-business  actor 
of  a  high  order;  for  though  Mr. 
Williams  of  Lambeth  occasionally 
•  came  out  in  that  line,  he  dashed 
it  too  much  with  low  comedy  to  be 
really  effective. 

I  own  that  until  I  had  read  that 
laboured  eulogy  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
nounced a  few  days  ago  upon  Joe 
Hame,  I  had  not  l^e  faintest  idea 
that  his  line  of  character  was  a  high 
one,  or  demanded  any  very  remark- 
able qualities.  I  had  always  thought 
that  telling  others  to  cut  down  the 
estimates  was  as  easy  as  slicing 
a  oake.  It  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  my  notions  as  a  financial 
reformer  may  have  been  drawn 
from  domestic  experiences  and  my 
frequent  remoustrances  to  Mrs. 
0'l3owd,  who,  I  am  forced  to  say, 
never  shows  a  surplus  in  her  bud- 
set.  It  seemed  so  easy,  too,  to  say. 
What  do  you  want  with  so  many 


soldiers?  What  can  you  possibly 
mean  to  do  with  that  enormous 
fleet?  Why  send  that  Governor  out 
in  a  frigate,  when  his  passage-money 
by  a  steamer  would  cost  only  thirty 
guineas?  How  can  H.M.'s  yacht 
bum  so  much  coal  ?  How  can  H.M's 
minister  consume  so  much  sealing- 
wax? 

Of  all  the  devices  of  patriotism, 
I  know  of  none  so  sure  to  redound 
to  a  man^s  immediate  fame  as  that 
of  financial  reform.  In  most  of 
the  services  a  man  renders  his  state 
he  is  drawing  his  bill  on  posterity. 
Here,  however,  he  lives  to  reap 
what  he  has  sown,  and  every  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  is  sure  to  bring 
round  the  season  when  his  great 
gifts  become  conspicuous,  and  enable 
him  to  display  before  the  nation 
how  thoroughly  he  has  mastered 
the  mysteries  of  the  Dockyard,  and 
knows  eveiy  chink  and  flaw  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests. 

I  must  say  I  like  this  division 
of  political  labour,  it  looks  so 
practical,  so  businesslike;  and  just 
as  you  know  in  turning  over  the 
"  Times "  where  to  come  upon  the 
leading  article,  where  foreign  cor- 
respondence, and  where  the  Oity 
newSy  yon  see  at  a  glance  as  a  man 
rises  in  the  House  whether  you  are 
going  to  get  Maynooth,  Kensington 
Museum,  or  the  Abyssinian  cap- 
tives; and,  as  I  take  it,  nine  men 
out  of  every  ten  who  follow  the 
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course  of  events  know  exaotlj  what 
the  speaker  will  say.  It  makes  the 
business  of  life,  quoad  politics, 
smooth  and  easy,  ft  is  unqaestion- 
ably  a  great  eviaence  of  the  import- 
ance we  attach,  to  Parliament,  the 
attention  we  bestow  npon  all  that  is 
said  there.  In  the  mass  of  cases 
the  snbject  debated  has  been  al- 
ready discussed  in  the  pnblio 
papers  with  great  clearness,  great 
ability,  and  far  more  skill  as  regards 
arrangement  than  will  be  displayed 
in  the  House.  In  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  a  stronger  bathos  than  the 
"speech'^  after  you  have  read  the 
'^ leader;'^  and  vet  somehow  we 
do  not  feel  we  have  got  the  teal 
article  till  we  have  the  ijmarima 
verba  of  the  Honourable  or  Right 
Honourable  Stutterer,  and  we  want 
the  "hear,  hear,"  the  "no,  no," 
the  cries  of  deprecation,  or  that 
strangest  of  all  concords  which  in 
parliiunentary  language  is  called 
"  a  cheer." 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
Press  aids  instead  of  diminishes 
our  interest  in  all  these,  and  con- 
tributes to  thd  debates  somethinf 
like  what  the  Greek  chorus  supplied 
to  the  classic  drama— a  running 
commentary  on  the  argument  of  the 
piece,  and  an  exposition  of  motives, 
sorrows,  Joys,  and  triumphs,  which 
the  characters  could  not  without 
detriment  to  the  action  have  stop- 
ped to  give  us  of  themselves.  It  is 
too  early  as  yet  to  say  whether  the 
principal  pieces  will  be  as  well 
"cast"  in  the  present  as  we  saw 
them  in  the  last  Parliament.  Some 
we  shall  certainly  miss,  and  some 
of  the  new  men  are  unquestionably 
gains.  One  cannot,  however,  but 
feel  that  Lord   Palmerston  was   a 

nt  loss  to  a  new  House.  A 
w  of  his  peculiar  character  was 
like  an  experienced  whip  to  a  fresh 
team,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  the  box-seat  occupied  by  a 
coachman  more  unlike  his  prede- 
cessor. 

^  If  there  be  anything  which  essen- 
tially distinguishes  the  English 
House  of  Commons  from  all  foreign 


Ohambers,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
with  ns  great  abili^,  the  very  great- 
est, is  not  everything,  if  unalliea  with 
those  traits  of  character  and  temper 
which  make  men  popular  in  the 
world  of  society.  In  FnnoB  a  man 
sways  the  Assembly  by  the  sole 
force  of  intellectual  superiority. 
All  thought  of  the  speaker  ia  lost 
in  ihe  speech,  and  no  account  ia 
taken  of  what  the  man  may  be  in 
private  life,  what  general  credit  is 
attached  to  his  words,  how  ht  ids 
dncerity  vouches  for  his  loyalty  of 
character,  and  what  amount  of  fidth 
is  ordinarily  accorded  to  his  profes- 
sions. Now,  in  England,  a  man  of 
acknowledged  rectitude  will  have  a 
weight  which  all  the  blundering  of 
his  eloquence  cannot  detract  from, 
nor  will  all  the  faults  of  expresnon 
diminish  the  force  of  a  few  sen- 
tences spoken  by  one  who  enjoys 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
House. 

The  new  Honae,  like  a  fresMy 
commissioned  ship,  will  take  some 
time  before  the  men  are  shaken 
into  their  proper  places,  and  the 
various  watches  are  fittingly  ap- 
pointed. The  old  A.B.S  wUl  have 
to  learn  to  look  with  less  jealoos 
distrust  at  their  new  messmates, 
and  the  "boys"  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  a  becoming  reverence 
to  the  old  sailors. 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
many  things  that  a  man  should 
study  in  the  House  as  well  aa  its 
rules  and  regulations.  Its  temper 
is  very  peculiar— at  times  generous 
as  a  frank-hearted  Eton  boy— at 
times  as  sensitive  as  a  spoiled 
beauty.  On  the  whole,  there  ia  to 
be  found  a  great  leaven  of  the  tone 
of  society  itself— of  the  aentnnent 
that  pervades  the  world  of  the  best- 
bred  people,  adapting  itaelf  even  in 
a  conventional  way  to  the  treatment 
of  the  greatest  questions  and  the 
gravest  interests  that  can  oecnpy 
humanity;  and  in  the  very  resem- 
blance between  Parliament  and  the 
world  of  society,  we  see  how  the 
same  types  of  men  meet  a  similar 
acceptance  in  each.    The  Bore  in 
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the  Hoose  is  treated  pretty  mach 
like  the  Bore  at  a  dinner-partj. 
The  wit  has  his  passing  triamph 
in  each;  the  tiresome  ta&er  is  left 
to  the  one  listener  he  has  "  bptton- 
holed;''  and  the  bumptious  yonth 
is  as  certainly  snubbed  and  put 
down  in  the  one  place  as  the  other. 
Excepting  in  cases  of  ability  of  the 
▼ery  highest  order,  and  where  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achicTed  by  unques- 
tionable superiority,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  men  who  will 
soonest  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  new  House  will  be  those  who 
are  distinctively  "  men  of  the  world  ^* 
— such,  in  fact^  as  mix  most  in  so- 
ciety, and  contribute  largely  by 
their  gifts  to  the  world  they  live 
in.  The  common  sense  of  common 
life  is  a  very  available  quality*  It 
is  a  sort  of  money  that  every  one 
accepts.  It  is  a  legal  tender  every- 
where. 

I  suspect,  too,  there  is  a  greater 
pleasure  in  listening  to  men  of  this 
stamp  in  general  than  to  those  who 
overawe  us  with  a  great  reputation 
acquired  elsewhere,  and  not  always 
applicable  to  the  questions  of  Par- 
liament 

Parliament  is  like  the  playground 
of  a  great  school.  No  matter  how 
good  a  boxer  a  boy  may  be,  there 
are  fellows  who  will  provoke  him, 
even  though  certain  to  come  worst 
out  of  the  encounter.  There  is  a 
thorough  conviction  that  every  one 
gets  fair  play. 

Up  to  the  time  at  which  I  am 
writing,  nothing  has  occurred  be- 
yond brisk  skirmishing.  The  large 
battalion  has  not  moved,  and  the 
great  battle  has  not  yet  opened. 
The  distinguished  member  for  West- 
minster (perhaps,  to  prevent  mis- 
take, I  ought  to  say  I  do  not  mean 
Oaptain  Grosvenor)  propounded 
jthe  ingenious  theory  that  the 
possessor  of  diseased  catUe  needed 
no  other  recompense  for  his  loss  by 
their  death  than  in  the  increased 
price  the  sound  ones  would  be  sure 
to  fetch  in  the  market;  but  he 
pleasantly  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  sound  ones  might  be  his  neigh- 


bour's. To  a  great  philosophic 
patriotism,  perhaps,  this  circum- 
stance would  detract  but  little  from 
the  force  of  the  argument.  The 
greatest-happiness  principle  is  a  large 
blanket,  and  covers  much  nakedness. 
The  suggestion,  at  all  events,  was  so 
remarkable  as  to  have  evoked  from 
Mr.  Lowe  the  perhaps  unwilling 
avowal, ''He  is  too  clever  for  us  in 
this  House.'*  Indeed,  it  would  not 
be  exactly  fair  to  expect  the  House 
of  Commons  to  follow  more  refined 
subtleties  than  those  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; and  it  would  be  as  well  if 
the  collective  wisdom  were  to  affirm 
at  once  that  they  could  not  regard 
conundrums  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
statecraft.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  great  thinker  was  plagiarising. 
I  feel  all  the  hazard  of  such  an 
imputation.  I  own  to  myself  it 
is  like  suspecting  Barou  Roths- 
child of  passing  a  "duffer."  My 
strength,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  I  am  prepared  to  adduce  the 
incident  from  which  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  Mr.  Mill  derived  his  illus- 
tration, and  to  show  that  in  his 
theory  of  compensations  he  has  no 
claim  to  originality. 

It  happened  some  time  back  that 
a  stranger  to  the  island— some  say 
an  Englishman — was  experiment- 
ing on  the  range  of  his  rifle  on  a 
very  unvisited  part  of  the  sea-coast 
of  Sicily.  It  was  a  wild,  unin- 
habited region,  where  in  a  day's 
ramble  one  never  met  a  human 
being.  Thus  insured,  as  he  trusted, 
against  all  risk  of  accident,  our 
traveller  fired  at  every  rocky  peak, 
every  jutting  crag,  every  rug^ged 
trunk  that  presented  itself.  At 
last  a  small  dark  object,  over  which  . 
the  waves  seemed  to  break  at  times, 
attracted  his  eye,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance off.  It  appeared  to  be  out  of 
range;  but,  determined  to  decide 
the  point,  he  aimed  and  fired. 
Imagine  his  horror,  on  reaching  the 
spot,  to  discover  that  his  ball  had 
killed  a  boy,  passing  through  whose 
body  it  also  killea  an  old  woman 
some  thirty  yards  farther  ofL    They 
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had  both  been  engaged  gathering 
aeaweed  at  the  time. 

He  at  once  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  authorities,  with  a  fall 
confession  as  to  the  war  the  terrible 
disaster  had  occnrred.  The  case 
was  decreed  to  be  one  of  acci- 
dental homicide,  and  the  oalprit 
was  aooordingl  J  condemned  to  pay  a 
fioe.  For  the  boy,  who  was  an 
active,  industrions  lad,  and  the 
chief  support  of  his  family,  it  was 
decreed  the  recompense  should  be 
'^fonr  hundred  ounces" — the  coin 
of  Sicily ;  but  as  the  old  woman  had 
been  only  a  great  burden,  and  a 
charge  for  her  support,  the  wise 
judge  took  off  two  hundred,  reduc- 
ing the  penalty  by  one  half. 

If  the  Member  for  Westminster 
had  heard  of  this  event^  all  his 
claim  to  originality  falls  at  once 
to  the  ground;  for  here  we  have 
the  grand  law  of  compensation 
admirably  illustrated,  and  the 
theory  by  which  good  and  evil 
balance  each  other  strikingly  exem- 
plified. How  to  a^nst  the  case 
of  tiie  sick  cow  to  that  of  the  old 
woman,  I  leave  to  an  intelligent 
public. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
if  the  great  mathematical  heads — 
the  Tripos  men--ever  took  to  the 
Tui^  they  would  show  a  capacity 
for  '* book-making"  that  would 
make  the  Bing  tremble:  and  here 
is  the  doctrine  of  hedging  fully 
developed,  and  one  cannot  but 
think  that  if  the  genius  that  dealt 
with  the  *^ external  world"  had 
only  limited  itself  to  that  portion  of 
it  to  be  found  at  J)oncaster,  the 
results  would  be  astounding. 

As  for  Mr.  Bright,  he  has  to  con- 
fess that  he  thinks  worse  of  Tory- 
ism than  the  Binderpest.  The 
latter  may  be  treated,  perhaps 
cured;  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
poleaxe  for  the  other,  was  there 
over  such  an  unhappy  country — 
the  OowB  are  as  bad  as  the  Oonser'> 
vatives  ? 

Living  far  away  iit)m  the  scene 
of  these  mighty  encounters,  and 
only  gleaning  my  little  knowledge 


of  them  from  the  newspapers, 
it  strikes  me  that  there  must  be 
something  uncongenial — something 
unpleasant,  perhaps  unhealthy,  m 
those  seats  "below  the  gangway" 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  invari- 
ably is  the  tone  of  the  men  who 
speak  from  these  benches,  harsh,  ir- 
ritating, and  ungenerous. 

Are  the  cushions — ^if  there  be 
cushions— less  carefiiUy  stuffed,  are 
there  draughts  in  that  quarter,  or  is 
it,  I  ask  with  diffidence,  that  the 
company  is  of  that  mixed  and  com- 
posite kind  which  so  often  is  more 
suggestive  of  discord  than  of  good 
feSmg  and  brotherhood?  In  a 
word,  are  the  men  who  at  there 
the  "Oasuals"  of  polities,  only 
come  in  for  a  little  warmth  and 
shelter,  waiting,  perhaps,  till  Daddy 
Brand  may  minister  to  them  with 
a  ladlefnl  of  Treasury  skilly? 

No  borough  has  yet  seen  the  way 
to  secure  Oomelios  O'Dowd  as 
its  representative.  Bideed,  I  have 
not  put  forward  my  claims  in 
that  tan^ble  and  practicable  shape 
which  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  my  countrymen,  and  am 
myself  largely  to  blame,  il,  to  all 
seeming,  overlooked  and  neglect- 
ed. There  is  one  pledge,  howsTer, 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  give 
to  any  constituency  honest  and 
enlightened  enough  to  select  me, 
and  I  declare  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  only  one  I  will  bind  my- 
self to  maintain.  I  will,  if  retained 
to  Parliament,  pass  one  night  with 
^^the  Oasuals"  below  the  gangway, 
and,  if  my  experiences  be  not  as 
graphically  narrated  as  that  of  the 
writer  in  ''Pali  Mall,"  I  can  only 
affirm  that  they  shall  be  told  as 
loyally  and  truthfully.  Imita- 
ting my  distinguished  Prototype 
I  will  endeavor  to  be  pointea 
without  personality;  and  though 
I  may  hint  at  gluttony,  or  glanoe 
at  idleness,  I  will  not  stoop  to  par- 
ticularise him  who  skulks  the 
"crank,"  or  takes  more  than  his 
share  of  the  skilly.  It  would  be, 
I  am  certain,  doing  good  serrioe 
to  the  public  to   expose  some  <^ 
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these  people.  There  are  men  there 
who  share  Bright's  "blanket"  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  night  are  fain 
to  ask  for  a  comer  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley's "  mg  " — who  sip  out  of  Glad- 
stone's ladle  to-daj,  and  next  daj 
will  entreat  Disraeli  to  take  their 


torn  at  the  crank.  Ay,  and  when 
so  ragged  and  tattered  as  to  be  a 
shame  to  be  seen,  they  will  tear  up 
the  good  clothes  they  got  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  insist  npon 
a  firesh  snit  of  a  new  Whig  pattern 
before  they  leave  the  Hoase. 


SPAIN  AKD  ITAXY. 


It  has  often  been  matter  of  as- 
tonishment to  me  that  ooi^jnrors 
and  sleight-of-hand  folk  have  so 
little  reluctance  to  explain  all  the 
mechanism  by  which  they  work 
their  miracles,  and  are  ever  ready  so 
to  display  to  an  admiriug  and  be- 
wildered public  the  secret  threads 
and  springs  and  hooks  by  which 
their  ^dll  was  aided,  and  by  whose 
agency  they  accomplished  their 
marvellous  feats.  Besides  the  can- 
donr  of  this  proceediug,  there  is  an 
immense  self-confidence  in  it.  M. 
Hondin  empties  his  tool-box  on  the 
table,  but  he  knows  well  how  useless 
the  implements  must  be  in  other 
hands  than  his  ownl  He  teDs  in- 
deed every  step  and  incident  of  his 
performance,  he  shows  you  the  few 
and  very  simple  appliances  of  his 
address;  but  is  there  not  in  all  this 
frankness  a  sense  of  conscious  power 
that  is  almost  boastfol?  Does  he 
not  say  as  plainly  as  words  could 
say,  "  There  is  my  magic — ^there  my 
mystery;  try  now  what  you  can 
do  with  them"?  If  he  be  ready 
to  diminish  the  prestige  of  his 
art,  it  is  that  he  may  glorify  him- 
self. It  is  his  pride  to  say,  I  have 
not  one  sense  more  than  you  are 
endowed  with.  Nature  has  given 
me  no  especial  peculiarity  of  stmc- 
tore.  My  eye  and  my  hand  are 
very  much  like  your  own,  and  yet 
see  what  I  can  make  of  my  facul- 
tiea,  and  teU  me  if  you  can  do  any- 
thing similar? 

If  there  be  nothing  more  perfect- 
ly fhmk  and  above-board  than  the 
way  these  men  show  the  secrets  of 
their  address,  once  that  the  trick  is 
done,  and  the  audience  has  been 
overwhelmed  with   amazement,  so 


is  there  no  snbtlety  too  much  to 
employ  in  the  concealment  of  the 
secret  agency  while  the  miracle  is 
beiug  worked,  and  while  they  hold 
the  public  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
an  eager  and  intense  expectancy. 

M.  Houdin  tells  us  that  one  of 
the  highest  gifts  of  an  accomplished 
coi\}uror  is  uie  power  to  distract  the 
attention  of  his  audience  from  the 
peculiar  miracle  in  hand,  and  en- 
gage their  interest  on  something  to- 
tidly  remote  from  it  To  this  end, 
he  says,  very  considerable  conver- 
sational powers  are  occasionally  di- 
rected, and  an  iugenious  explana- 
tion, or  an  Interesting  anecdote,  will 
often  occupy  public  attention  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  the  performer 
to  perfect  his  delusion.  Occasion- 
ally, he  adds,  all  these  are  not 
enough,  and  more  material  aids 
are  requured.  A  detonating  shot, 
or  some  explosive  powder  which 
causes  a  dense  smoke,  will  often 
produce  the  required  mystification, 
and  give  ample  time  besides  to  ef- 
fect the  trick. 

As  I  laid  down  the  volume  of  one 
of  these  gifted  and  most  celebrated 
performers,  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself,  Has  this  man  been  really 
treating  of  his  art,  or  is  the  whole 
exposition  only  a  clever  allegory  on 
modern  diplomacy  9  Is,  in  a  word, 
the  prestidi^tator  a  plenipotenti- 
ary ?  and  are  the  bouquets,  the  sera- 
phic music,  and  the  batter-puddings 
in  one's  hat  another  name  for  the 
courtesies^  the  ehanmna^  and  the 
<Btf/i  eoMaiB  of  the  diplomatic  art  ? 

If  it  be  not  an  fdlegory,  the  re- 
semblance is  absolutelv  marvellous. 
In  each  case  we  have  the  great  art- 
isL    In  each  case  is  he  seen  work- 
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ing  with  tools  the  moet  ordinary 
and  commonplaoe.  If  the  coDJaror 
only  aak  for  a  piece  of  packthread 
and  a  morsel  of  beeswax,  the  diplo- 
matist, still  more  simple,  needs  but 
an  inkbottle  and  a  Queen^s  messen- 
ger. Secrecy  has  the  same  value  for 
each — secrecy  and  mystification. 
Each  mast  distract  his  public ;  and, 
by  arts  wonderfhUy  alike,  each  has' 
the  same  necessity  to  employ  pow- 
ers that  engage  attention  elsewhere 
than  to  the  matter  in  hand;  and 
each  knows  what  benefit  to  derive 
firom  a  sudden  explosion,  and  all 
the  advantage  that  can  be  taken  of 
a  little  smoke.  Again,  each  well 
knows  that  though  he  is  bewilder- 
ing hb  public,  the  veriest  tyro  in 
that  public  does  not  believe  him  to 
be  supernatural.  He  may  be  as 
nimble-fingered,  as  subtle,  and  as 
skilful  as  he  may — ^he  may  do  scores 
of  things  that  you  and  I  cannot  do 
— but  we  leave  him  with  the  full 
conviction  that  it's  only  conjuring 
after  all.  and  that  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  realitv  in  the  whole 
of  it  Fmally — and  here  perhaps 
is  the  closest  resemblance  of  all — 
each,  having  played  out  his  trick, 
has  not  the  sLu^htest  repugnance  to 
coming  forward  to  show  how  it  was 
done — ^with  what  very  poor  appli- 
ances, what  humble  aids — and,  let 
us  add  in  all  humility,  what  an 
easily  bamboozled  audience  he  had 
to  look  on  and  applaud  him. 

It  is  to  this  last  feature  of  the 
resemblance  between  them  I  wish 
now  to  direct  my  reader^s  atten- 
tion. 

We  are  all  aware  that  since  the 
Italian  nation  has  taken  her  place 
in  the  great  European  family,  there 
have  been  very  varied  evidences 
displayed  to  her  by  her  neighbours 
of  the  feelings,  friendly  or  the  re- 
verse, with  which  they  have  re- 
garded her  presence  amonsst  tiiem. 
Some  have  been  hearty  and  cordial ; 
some  have  limited  themselves  to  a 
polite  courtesy;  some  have  been 
cold;  and  some  positively  inimical. 
In  the  latter  category  was  Spam. 
Spain  was  Bourbon,  and  could  not 


forget  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Naples 
Spain  was  Catholic,  and  could  not 
forgive  the  spoliation  of  the  H0I7 
See.  From  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
Iherefore,  came  ho  sign  of  recog- 
nition of  the  new  Italian  kingdom, 
nor  was  any  intercourse  maintained 
between  the  two-  Cabinets.  It  is 
not  exactly  easy  to  see  how  it  waa 
brought  about;  the  likelihood  is, 
however,  that  it  was  by  French  in- 
tervention the  Spanish  Government 
was  moved  to  make  advances,  which 
they  did  by  sending  a  minister  to 
the  King  of  Italy,  complimenting 
him  on  the  success  that  had  attend- 
ed the  formation  of  the  new  kmg- 
dom,  and  expressing  a  hopefnl 
desire  to  draw  doser  the  ties  of 
amity  and  friendship  between  the 
two  peoples.  Nothing  could  be 
more  complimentary  than  the  kn- 
guage  of  tiie  new  envoy— nothing 
more  cordial  than  the  Italian  King's 
reception  of  him.  They  had  a  nnm- 
her  of  pleasant  things  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  they  said  them.  The  oc- 
casion, besides,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  a  little  boastf  nlness,  and  La  Mar- 
mora took  an  opportunity  to  remind 
tiie  Chamber  that  it  was  under  his 
administration,  and  under  a  Cabinet 
of  his  forming,  this  happy  concilia* 
tion  was  effected,  and  that  if  Italy 
was  not  exacUy  going  to  Borne,  she 
at  least  had  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  a  friend  at  Madrid. 

So  far  all  went  weU.  Spain  and 
Italy  were  friends;  and  though 
some  newspaper  correspondents 
affirmed  that  Antonelli  was  bnt- 
raged  and  the  Holy  Father  mdig- 
nant  at  this  piece  of  Spanish  per- 
fidy, to  all  ordinary  appredation  the 
Court  of  Rome  bore  up  wonder- 
tollj  well  under  the  calamity,  and 
showed  no  outward  sign  of  displea- 
sure. The  fact  is— to  come  back  to 
the  prestidigitator— the  Pope  felt 
like  the  genueman  in  the  andience 
who  has  kindly  lent  the  performer 
his  new  hat  to  make  pancakes  in; 
and  though  he  has  witnessed  the 
process  of  smashing  the  ^gs  in  it, 
and  seen  the  batter  as  it  was  beaten 
up,  so  implicit  is  hia  confidence  in 
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the  operator's  skilly  that  he  never  so 
much  as  gives  a  thought  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  damage,  nor  even  deigns 
to  examine  the  lining  as  it  is  given 
back  to  him. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Holy  Father, 
*4hat  gentleman  knows  perfectly 
well  what  he  is  doing ;  my  hat— my 
tiara  I  mean — ^will  be  nothing  the 
worse  for  it  alL" 

I  will  not  say  that  it  would  occur 
to  every  one  to  reason  in  this  wise. 
Who  knows  if  infallibility  may  not 
have  lent  its  aid  to  this  prescient 
sense  of  contentment?  At  all 
events,  Pious  IX.  gave  himself  lit- 
tle trouble  on  the  score  of  this  new 
move  in  politics,  and  offered  the 
pontifical  pinch  of  snuff  to  the 
Spanish  envoy  with  an  air  of  as 
bland  benevolence  as  ever. 

If  Italy  was  vainglorious,  Rome 
was  not  depressed,  and  time  alone 
could  tell  which  had  most  reason 
for  their  faith.  Now  time,  that 
venerable  old  gentleman,  of  whose 
pregnancy  we  are  always  talking, 
brings  forth  amongst  other  good 
things  the  wonderful  productions 
call(Kl  Blue  Books.  They  are  LivreB 
Jaunes  in  France,  green  hooks  in 
Italy,  red  books  in  Spain.  Nor 
was  red  an  inappropriate  tint  on 
this  occasion,  if  olushing  could  be 
any  atonement  for  their  contents. 

The  Spanish  *Blue  Book'— I  call 
it  by  the  name  familiar  to  English 
cars,  as  best  indicating  its  purport — 
reveals  to  us  the  astounding  tidings 
that  the  recognition  of  Italy  was 
never  intended  as  an  act  of  friend- 
ship, but  was  simply  a  measure 
adopted  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  in* 
fact  that,  seeing  how  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  French  army  the  Pope 
would  be  left  to  that  precarious 
comfort,  the  love  and  affection  of 
his  own  people,  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid desired  to  enter  into  concert 
with  the  French  Government,  how 
the  Holy  Father  might  be  most 
safely  cared  for,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Papai^  secured  against  the  at- 
tacks of  revolution. 

The  Recognition  of  Italy,  there- 
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fore,  by  Spain,  was  a  mere  prelimi- 
nary step  to  enable  the  Cabinet  of 
Madrid  to  treat  of  the  question  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Victor  Emanuel, 
and  all  the  friendly  greetings  of 
her  most  Catholic  Majesty  hfi4  no 
other  aim  nor  object  than  the  right 
to  discuss  that  which,  ,so  long  as 
estrangement  subsisted  between 
the  two  Courts,  was  a  forbidden 
theme  I 

This  is  all  shown  by  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Spanish  Blue  Book 
— shown,  too,  with  circumstances  of 
date  and  time  that  give  it  a  most 
important  significance;  for  we  see 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  Uie 
Spanish  Envoy  at  Florence  is  ac- 
cepting the  cordial  greetings  of 
Victor  Emanuel,  the  Minister  of 
Spain,  at  the  Tuileries,  is  cross-ques- 
tioning M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  as 
to  what  precautionary  measures  are 
to  be  adopted  at  Rome  for  the  safety 
of  the  Papaoy  when  the  French 
troops  shall  have  marched  out. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  is  certainly 
guarded  enough  in  his  ezpliuia- 
tiohs,  and  had  mew  polite  disincli- 
nation to  express  an  opinion  been 
sufficient,  he  would  doubtless  have 
escaped  ftom  his  insistant  ques- 
tioner ;  but  the  Spaniard  was  not  to 
be  put  off  in  this  wise,  and  since  the 
French  Minister  could  not  look  into 
time  and  tell  him  what  would 
happen,  he  put  to  him  a  variety  of 
hypotheses,  and  said,  What  if  so 
and  so  should  occur  t  how  will  you 
act  if  such  an  eventuality  arise  ? 

Never  was  a  greater  demand 
made  upon  the  imaginative  faculty 
of  statesmanship,  and  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  it  must  be  owned,  seemed 
e^ual  to  the  occasion ;  for  in  one  of 
his  flights  he  went  so  high  as  to 
fancy  that  the  Pope  might  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  reforming  his 
Government,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
dress some  of  the  wrongs  of  what 
Lord  Palmerston  called  ^*  the  worst 
administration  in  Europe  I"  But 
what  will  you  do  if  he  shouldn't  ,do 
this?  asks  the  Spaniard,  who  is 
no  more  to  be  denied  than  an  Old 
Bailey  la^er,  and  poor  M.  Drouyn 
2l 
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de  LhuTS  has  nothine  for  it  but  to 
fall  back  on  the  well-known  maxim 
that  concludes  all  French  diplomatic 
correspondence,  "And  in  that  case 
we  shall  act  with  our  usual  wis- 
dom." The  upshot  of  all  this  can- 
dour is  that  no  one  is  pleased. 
Italy  is  not  pleased,  for  she  has 
been  most  treacherously  dealt  with, 
and,  under  the  semblance  of  a 
friendly  greeting,  met  only  deceit 
and  falsehood.  France  is  not  over 
satisfied,  for  she  has  been  pushed 
to  put  a  construction  upon  the 
September  Treaty  which  she  would 
&in  have  avoided  declaring.  Spain 
is  not  pleased,  for  she  expected  that 
by  recognising  Italy  she  was  to 
have  obtained  guarantees  against 
Italy.  And  if  the  Pope  be  pleased, 
he  must  be  the  best-natured  prince 
in  Europe. 

It  is  not  often  that  Blue  Books 
point  a  moral;  we  are  lucky,  how- 
erer,  in  that  respect  in  the  case 
before  us,  and  the  lesson  we  are 
taught  is,  that  wherever  the  events 
discussed  in  a  correspondence  are 
of  that  sort  which  slang  people  call 
**•  shady,"  the  sooner  the  letters  are 
burnt  the  better.  We  are  none  of 
us  in  our  private  lives  made  much 
happier  by  knowing  how  our  friends 
talk  and  write  about  us.  I  have 
grave  doubts  if  we  be  led  to  reform 
a  single  abuse  of  our  lives  by  such 
weU-intentioned  criticism,  and  so 
with  nations.  It  can  tend  to  no 
good  object  that  they  should  know 
what  is  privately  circulated  as  to 
their  wants  and  ways,  still  less 
that  they  should  learn  the  reasons 
for  which  their  alliance  is  sought 
for  and  their  friendship  reauested. 
These  are,  after  all,  like  the  con- 
ventional civilities  which  in  private 
life  lubricate  the  surfiMo  of  society, 
but  never  penetrate  into  the  core  of 
the  metal. 

If  Spain  and  Italy  had  exchang- 
ed cards  without  explaining  the 
why  to  their  "mutual  friend,"  it 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
both  of  them.  If  Spain,  seeing  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  to  be  a  fact, 
had   limited    herself   to    admitting 


the  fact,  and  not  gone  on  to  ask  a 
third  party  what  is  to  come  of 
this  fact,  who  is  to  be  the  better 
and  who  the  worse  for  it,  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions might  have  been  amicable 
enough ;  but,  to  open  relations  as  t 
means  of  exploring  the  resourd^ 
of  a  State — sending  an  envoy  as  & 
police  magistrate  might  send  a  d^ 
tective  in  plain  clothes— this  i> 
something  new,  even  in  the  annals 
of  diplomatic  fraud;  and  as  Spain 
has  had  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion, let  us  hope  she  will  preserre 
the  patent  Many  people,  some  of 
them  very  acute  people,  think  that 
the  Pope's  tcniuts  of  power  is  as 
pure  a  question  of  tune  as  the 
number  of  minutes  or  seconds*  a 
man  can  remain  under  water  and 
come  up  again  alive.  They  m 
that,  left  to  himself  and  unsostun- 
ed  by  foreign  bayonets,  his  power 
must  collapse  and  his  Government 
fall.  The  French  Emperor,  how- 
ever, either  is  not'  of  this  opinion. 
or,  if  he  be,  he  will  not  own  to  it. 
At  all  events,  like  a  hopeful  phpi- 
cian,  he  prescribes  as  if  his  patient  , 
had  years  to  live,  and  he  gives  him 
a  regimen  that  indicates  what  a 
length  of  time  he  may  have  to  fol- 
low it     With  all  this  he  vriU  not 

'  bear  being  (questioned  as  to  what  i$ 
to  be  done  if  the  sick  man  should 
have  a  fit,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
that  Spanish  practitioner  kecp> 
boring  at.  How  if  there  be  a 
crisis?  how  if  debility  supervene* 
It  was  perfectly  open  to  Spain  to 
have*  made  these  inquiries  and 
pushed  them  to  the  farthest  while 

'  she  held  herself  aloof,  and  in 
estrangement  from  Italy.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  her  express- 
ing her  heartfelt  distrust  of  Victor 
Emanuel  and  all  his  advisers.  The 
perfidy  lay  in  instituting  them 
exactly  as  she  had  opened  relations 
of  friendship  with  Italy.  This  wa> 
a  degree  of  dishonesty  that  seem-- 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the 
practice  of  the  pettifogger  than 
with  the  precepts  of  dipiomacy. 
There,  however,  it  is  aO  written 
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and  published  in  a  blue  book.  There 
are  all  the  conrersations  recorded, 
and  the  notes  reported.  If  Spain 
'was  but  a  sorry  conjuror,  we  at 
least  know  the  trick  she  wanted  to 
do,  and  we  see  the  means  by  which 
she  hoped  to  do  it. 

There  are  people  in  this  world 
w^hose  firiendship  and  intimacy 
irould  be  a  far  heavier  infliction 
than  their  dislike  and  estrangement. 
May.  it  not  be  the  same  with  nations? 
If  so,  Is  it  not  possible  that,  after 
reading  these  late  passages  of  Span- 
ish diplomacy,  one  would  rise  from 
the  perusal  with  the  conyiction  that 
this  is  a  country  which  inspires 
no  large  measure  of  confidence,  and 
that  if  the  choice  should  be  made, 
one  would  infinitely  rather,  as  re- 
gards Spanish  friendship,  be  Peru 
than  Italy ;  far  rather  see  her  block- 


ading squadron  oft  the  coast  than  one 
of  her  envoys  and  ministers  extra- 
ordinary in  the  Court. 

La  Marmora  has  replied  to  the 
Spanish  Minister's  insinuations ; 
his  note  is  not  deficient  in  spirit. 
But  what  can  Italy  do?  what  tone 
can  she  take?  what  language  can 
she  hold  in  the  vassalage  she 
lives  under?  The  spendthrift 
thinks  his  tradesman  a  hard-heart- 
ed creditor,  and  longs  for  the  day 
when  he  will  not  dread  his  knock ; 
but  he  never  knew  the  thorough 
misery  of  his  insolvency  till  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lender, 
and  raised  loans  at  ruinous  interest. 
Such  is  the  case  now  with  Italy. 
That  grim  usurer  of  the  Tuileries  has 
got  her  acceptances,  and  no  man 
knows  the  day  or  the  hour  when  he 
may  protest  the  bill. 


A     COMPARISON. 


The  seaman  stands,  nor  feels  the  least  emotion, 
With  just  one  plank  between  him  and  the  ocean ; 
And  so  stands  Gladstone  (if  there's  no  hypocrisy). 
With  just  one  pound  between  him  and  democracy: 
Regardless  each  of  what  may  come  some  day, 
When  plank  or  pound  shall  happen  to  give  way. 
But  the  poor  seaman  needs  must  outward  roam ; 
His  trade  is  danger,  and  the  sea  his  home: 
While  Gladstone  might  a  stouter  craft  have  found, 
Or  lived  in  ease  and  safety  on  dry  ground. 
We  ask  the  man  thus  foolishly  afloat, 
*'  What  earthly  business  had  he  in  that  boat  ?'' 
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There  are  few  amongst  us  who 
do  not  find  attraction,  especially  in 
these  days,  in  the  study  of  the  hab- 
its and  customs  of  a  remote  people ; 
and  the  farther  removed  finom  us 
that  people  may  be,  whether  by 
distance  or  by  race,  the  greater  is 
the  interest  with  which  we  regard 
them.  But  the  great  charm  of  such 
a  study  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  the  customs  of  one  country  with 
those  of  another,  particularly  if  they 
bo  Eastern  and  Western  nations 
with  respect  to  which  we  institute 
the  comparison.  The  interest  in- 
'breases,  and  "still  the  wonder 
grows,"  as  we  trace  out  points  of 
resemblance  between  people  who, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  have  no- 
thing in  common — as  we  stumble 
on  a  link  here  and  a  link  there  of 
what  almost  seems  to  have  been  one 
great  chain,  an  unsuspected  bond  of 
union,  connecting  together  nations 
far  from  each  other  in  geographi- 
cal position,  farther  still  in  habits  of 
thought,  in  religion,  colour,  race — 
apparently  unlike  in  every  pairticular. 
We  are  attracted  onward  and  on- 
ward, till  suddenly  we  are  positively 
startled  by  some  unlooked-for  in- 
!3tance  of  identity,  and  pause  to  won- 
der how  such  things  can  be. 

Of  course  ethnolo^sts  and  an- 
thropologists have  stronger  nerves, 
and  are  not  so  easily  startled  by 
such  discoveries  as  ordinanr  and  un- 
scientific mortals  are.  Yet  facts 
are  often  brought  to  light  by  such 
unscientific  studies,  which,  though 
the^  may  be  of  little  or  no  ethiM>- 
logical  value,  and  may  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  properly  found 
exactly  where  we  find  them,  are  yet 
very  curious,  and  worth  recording. 
Perhaps  the  most  fertile  field  for 
such  curiosities  is  the  wide  one  of 
superstition.  We  have  no  right  to 
be  surprised  if  we  find  in  the  East 
superstitions  nearly  akin  to  those 
of  the  West — ^for  more  things  may 
be  traced  as  having  travelled  west- 


ward than  many  of  us  imagine ;  jet 
unscientific  people  at  least  may  be 
excused  if  they  are  surprised  at 
finding  practices  and  ceremonies 
which  are  historically  &miUar  to 
them  as  having  been  prevalent  all 
over  the  West  many  centuries  ago, 
not  only  in  use  in  remote  parts  of 
the  East,  but,  in  all  their  elaborate 
detail,'  identical  with  those  old  and 
bygone  superstitions.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  progress  of 
the  West  and  the  stagnation  of  the 
East  Centuries  have  passed— they 
have  rolled  over  one  part  of  the 
globe,  and  in  theu-  course  have 
swept  away  *  many,  perhaps  too 
many,  superstitions  which  were 
once*  matters  of  faith.  They  hare 
glided  gently  over  another  part  of 
the  same  globe  without  disturbiiu: 
or  scattering  one  single  grain  of 
credulity.  We  have  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  many  parts  of  our  Eastern 
dominions,  scenes  enacted  precisely 
as  they  were  enacted  centuries  ago  in 
Europe. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  may 
be  written  of  a  country,  and  how 
little  may  yet  be  made  known  of 
the  superstitions  of  its  people.  A 
man  may  live  aU  his  life  in  it,  learn 
its  history,  descant  upon  its  laws. 
paint  its  scenery,  describe  its  £uma. 
study  its  flora,  but  yet  he  may  have 
a  .very  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
folk-lore  of  its  people  —  of  those 
little  thin^  of  which  their  whole 
life  is  made  up.  The  men  who  in 
Eastern  countries  have  the  best 
means  of  studying  these  last  are  the 
missionaries  and  the  public  servants. 
In  their  endeavours  to  extend  Chris- 
tianity, the  former  must  master  the 
minutest  details  of  the  superstitions 
which  they  desire  to  subvert  Th<J 
latter,  if  they  look  upon  tb^  duties 
in  the  true  light  must  endeavoor 
to  enter,  to  some  extent,  into  the 
feelings  and  the  prejudices  of  those 
among  whom  they  work;  and  in  no 
way  can  this  be  better  done  than  by 
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acqiiirmg  a  certain  knowledge  of 
their  habits,  customs,  and  supersti- 
tions, all  of  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  daily  life  and  motives  of 
action  of  an  Oriental  people. 

The  following  sketch,  the  imper- 
fections  of  which  no  one  can  be  so 
sensible  of  as  the  writer,  is  intended 
to  give  a  tolerably  correct  and  con- 
nected description  of  the  supersti- 
tion most  preyalent  in  Ceylon,  and 
the  one  which  exercises  the  greatest 
influences  oyer  the  imaginations  of 
the  people — ^their  demonology;  and 
to  show  wherein  it  resembles  the 
demonology  once  a  uniyersal  matter 
of  belief  in  civilised  countries,  and 
existing  even  yet. 

Its  value,  if  it  have  any,  consists 
in  its  being  the  fruit  of  personal 
investigation  in  the  island  during 
many  years,  corroborated  by  the 
independent  testimony  which  mis- 
sionary labours  so  largely  afford. 
It  will,  at  least,  add  to  that  daily 
accumulating  mass  of  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  for  which  this 
age  is  so  remarkable. 

All  recent  researches  prove  that 
the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of 
Hindostan*  and  the  adjoining  East- 
ern countries  consisted  in  a  rever^ 
cnce,  or,  more  properly,  an  awful 
dread,  of  invisible  spirits,  with 
which  they  peopled  hill  and  dale, 
rock  and  tree,  mountain,  plain,  and 
stream — spirits  who  were  believed 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  whose  aid  was  sought, 
and  whose  malice  deprecated,  by 
offerings  and  invocations. 

We  find  this  faith,  if  faith  it  can 
be  called,  more  or  less  marked 
among  all  the  wild  tribes  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Point  Calamere  in 
Ceylon,*  in  Burmah  and  Pegu, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Whether  the  people 
be  Hindoos  or  Budhists,  vestiges 
of  their  primitive  religion  are  to  be 
found  lingering  among  thom. 

The  questionable  and  nameless 
evil  influence,  which  the  savage 
believes  to  haunt  a  particular  rock 


or  tree,  is  personified,  as  races  ad- 
vance in  civilisation,  and  therefore 
become  moro  imaginative,  into  a 
demon  of  hideous  form  and  horrible 
malignity,  difficult  to  conciliate,  and 
often  supposed  to  delight  in  debas- 
ing ceremonies.  Such  demonology 
is,  in  fact,  but  an  amplification  of 
the*  Nat  or  spirit  -  worship  of  the 
wild  tribes,  which  seems  to  have 
constituted  the  ancient  religion  of 
India,  and  which  has  lofl  its  traces 
in  both  Hindoo  and  Budhist  reli- 
gious books. 

And  was  not  this  vague  spirit- 
worship  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  ?  It  is  curious  to 
glance  over  its  earliest  history,  and 
hastily  to  trace  it  down  to  compara- 
tively modem  times.  We  find  it 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
many  passages  in  Soipture  prove 
that  the  religion  of  the  nations 
among  whom  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered was  of  a  similar  character. 
The  gods  and  genii  of  all  heathen 
people,  indeed,  were  but  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  nameless  spirits 
which  they  supposed  to  animate 
the  features  of  nature,  and  which, 
in  the  form  of  heat  and  air  and 
water,  enriched  and  fertilised  the 
earth.  In  process  of  time  this 
array  of  divinities  increased,  till 
all  the  virtues  and  passions,  failings 
and  vices,  incident  to  human  nature 
found  their  representatives  in  it, 
till  "facilius  possis  dcum,  quam 
hominem  invenire."  Then,  as  new 
countries  were  subdued,  the  native 
datfiovia  were  incorporated  with  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors;  and  as 
new  forms  of  religion  sprang  up, 
the  local  superstitions  were  blended 
with  the  new  doctrines  that  were 
inculcated.  This  seems  the  history 
of  all  the  different  systems  of  my- 
thology, whether  Teutonic,  Celtic,, 
or  Eastern. 

And  this  demonology  may  be 
said  to  have  been  imported  Into 
Christianity  in  its  early  days.  It 
was  the  universal  belief  of  the 
Pagan  world,  and  not  so  easy  to  be 
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eradicated.  So  the  early  Church 
accepted  things  pretty  much  as  it 
found  them,  and  turned  them  to 
account,  teaching  that  these  objects 
of  heathen  awe  and  reference  were 
fallen  angels,  whose  power  fpr  evil 
had  been  permitted  to  exist  uncon- 
trolled till  the  advent  of  our  Say- 
iour.  This  spirit-worship  was  rather 
increased  and  extended,  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  than 
dimmished;  for  the  early  Roman 
Church  elaborately  imitated,  if  it  did 
not  exceed,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  deqionology.  Every  class  of 
men  had  their  guardians,  who  prac- 
tically represented  the  Dii  minorei  or 
minorum  gentium; ^  the  hills  and 
dales  and  woods  had  their  patrons, 
the  successors  of  the  Oreades,  the 
NapsBSB,  and  the  Bryades;  every 
kind  of  disease,  firom  the  toothache 
to  the  gout  had  its  special  healer, 
and  eveh  birds  and  beasts  their 
spiritual  protectors.  No  one  who 
has  paid  tiie  most  passing  attention 
.to  the  folk-lore  of  this  country 
can  have  failed  to  note  among  us, 
even  yet,  the  remnants  of  these 
curious  superstitions.'*' 

And  yet,  when  we  go  into  strai%e 
countries,  especially  Eastern  ones, 
we  are  all  apt  to  feel  something  ap- 
proaching to  surprise  at  the  super- 
stitions we  see  around  us;  and 
those  of  us  whose  tastes  lead  to  the 


study  enter  with  eagerness,  tinc- 
tured with  wonder  and  even  pitr, 
upon  the  examination  of  them. 
This  is  not  an  unnatural  feeling  for 
an  educated  person,  fresh  from  the 
civilised  life  of  an  English  home; 
but  it  behoves  us,  before  we  express 
astonishment  at  the  CTedoli^  of 
Eastern  races  less  favoured  thtn 
ourselves,  to  turn  to  our  own  coun- 
try and  see  how  fiir  we,  who  have 
had  so  many  advantages  of  Chris- 
tianity and  dvilisadon,  sre  in  a 
position  to  cast  stones  at  others. 

Eastern  nations  are  stataoniiy  so 
&r  as  their  customs  go,  the  *^  petri- 
fying influences  "  of  which  make 
tnem  now  pretty  much  whit  thej 
were  800  or  8000  years  ago.  Let 
us  see  what  our  credulity  was  300 
years  ago,  and  what  it  is  now. 

In  1531  certain  "  learned  derk^' 
whose  names  are  worth  presemnj; 
-—John  Consell  of  Cambridge  and 
John  Clarke  of  Oxford— applied  for 
and  obtained  from  Henry  Ylll.  i 
formal  licence  to  practise  sorcerr 
and  to  build  ehttrehes,—^  qvmi 
combination  of  evil  and  antidote.^ 

James  I.,  as  is  well  known,  wrote 
a  special  treatise  on  demonolo^. 
and  passed  statutes  against  ^'  inTok- 
ing,  entertaining,  feeding,  and  r«* 
warding  evil  spirits.^' 
•  Bishop  Jewell,  preaching  before 
Queen  Anne  on  the  marv^oas  is- 


*  See  *  Demonologia,  or  Natural  Knowledge  Revealed,'  by  J.  S.  F^  1827,  i 
nnd  *  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,'  Bohn's  ed.  1840,  vol  L  p.  866  <<  wy.  "The? 
have  saints,"  wrote  Bamaby  Rich,  1619,  "  that  be  good  for  any  poultry,  for 
chickens  when  they  have  the  pip,  for  geese  when  they  do  sit  to  have  &  happy  pk- 
cesse  in  goslings ;  and,  to  be  short,  there  is  no  disease,  no  sicknesse,  no  grecfe, 
amongst  man  or  beasts,  that  hath  not  his  physician  among  the  saints." 

"  With  blessynsea  of  SaTui  G«nna7ne, 
I  will  me  so  determyne. 
That  neither  fox  nor  rennyiM 

Shall  do  my  chycken*  harme ; 
For  yonr  gese  seke  Sayni  L^iearde, 
And  for  tout  dackes  Saynt  Leonard — 
There  is  no  better  charme." 

— Bab'i  Interlude  eonceming  the  Law  <if  Nature,  15«- 

Even  mice  foand  a  protector  in  St  Gertrude. 

+  A  copy  of  this  wonderful  document  is  given  in  Hone's  '  Year-Book  for  16o'2, 
and  purports  to  be  extracted  from  the  original  in  the  Record  Office,  and  to  bive 
been  never  before  published.  It  begins,  "  My  sufferynt  lord  and  prynce  most  pa- 
cyus,  and  of  Crystiants  the  hedde,"  and  the  applicants  express  themselTes  is 
"  wyllinge  to  shewe  syche  cunnynge  and  knowledge  as  God  of  his  hyness  bath  sent 
and  geyven "  to  them ;  "  the  wydje  shall  (wythe  his  infinite  grace)  plcywj  voor 
dygnyte  so  hey,  and  be  for  the  comfort  and  solace  of  all  your  reaUne  so  ryalL"  Thcj 
profess  power  to  summon  the  "  sprytes  of  the  ayre,"  and  to  make  use  of  them  gene- 
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crease  of  witches  and  sorcerers, 
after  describing  how  their  victims 
pined  away,  "even  unto  dea^,'^ 
loyally  concluded  his  sermon  thus, 
''I  pray  God  they  never  practise 
further  than  upon  the  aubjecf^*  The 
black  art,  by  the  way,  appears  to 
have  had  great  attractions  for  di- 
vines, to  judge  from  the  numerous 
books  and  tracts  written  by  them 
on  the  subject 

The  following  charm  against  St. 
Vitus^s  dance  was,  and  very  likely 
is  still,  in  use  in  Devonshire.  It 
was  written  on  parchment  and  car- 
ried about  by  an  old  woman  so 
afflicted;— 

"  Shake  her  good  derll, 
Shake  her  ooce  well, 
Then  shake  her  no  more 
Till  you  shake  her  In ."  t 

And  the  writer  himself  remembers, 
in  the  same  country  in  1836,  a  young 
girl  who  had  a  white  swelling  being 
carried  to  her  lover^s  grave  before 
the  earth  was  filled  in,  in  order  that 
she  might  drop  a  white  handker- 
chief into  it,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
a  perfect  cure  would  be  the  result. 

Some  of  our  laws  against  sorcery 
remained  unrepealed  a  little  more 
than  forty  years  ago ;  t  and  not  three 
years  ago  an  unforUinate  man  was 
"  swum  for  a  wizard,"  and  died  of 
his  maltreatment,  in  Christian  Eng- 
iand.§ 


We  know  how  deeply  rooted  are 
all  national  superstitions,  and  how 
prevalent  to  this  moment  \s  the  be- 
lief in  "  spirits  ^^  among  our  own 
peasantry,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
wild  credulity  which  induces  edu- 
cated people  to  put  £&ith  in  the 
extravagant  and  recently  revived 
"  spiritualism."  We  need  not  won- 
der, then,  that  demonology  in  all 
its  forms  has  still  a  sturdy  growth 
among  the  natives  of  C^lon. 
"And,  indeed,"  wrote  truthfiil  Ro- 
bert Knox,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  "it  is  sad  to 
consider  how  this  poor  people  are 
subjected  to  the  devil,  and  they 
themselves  acknowledge  it  their 
misery,  saving  that  their  country  is 
so  full  of  devils  and  evil  spirits 
that  unless  .  .  .  they  should  adore 
them  they  would  be  destroyed  by 
them."  And  when  he  adds  that  he 
can  "for  certain  afiirm  that  often- 
times the  devil  doth  cry  with  an 
audible  voice  in  the  night,"  which 
he  had  often  heard  himself,  h^ 
states  nothing  that  in  those  days 
would  be  deemed  incredible  in 
England.) 

We  propose  to  give  an  outline  of 
this  Demonology,  on  which  old 
Knox  is  so  eloquent,  as  it  was  prac- 
tised in  his  time,  and  as  it  is  prac- 
tised now;  for  though  nearly  two 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  he 


rally,  and  particularly  in  the  discovery  of  treasure  and  stolen  property.  Their 
seventh  petition,  "ys  to  bylde  cbyrches,  bryges,  and  walls,  and  to  have  cognycon' 
of  all  scyencys." 

"  It  appears,"  writes  the  contributor  to  the  *  Tear-Book,*  "  that  the  licence  de- 
sired was  fully  granted  by  the  first  Defender  of  the  Faith,  who  indeed  well  deserved 
that  title  if  he  believed  in  the  pretensions  of  his  suppliants.  One  of  their  petitions 
referred  to  '  a  certeyn  noyntment  to  see  the  sprytes  and  to  speke  with  them  dayly.  * 
Sorcerers  in  Ceylon  profess  to  be  able  to  make  this  mystic  ointment  still.  If  this 
be  a  genuine  document,  it  is  strange  that  Henry  YIII.  should  have  granted  the 
licence  applied  for,  seeing  a  statute  was  passed  in  his  reign  making  '  witchcraft  and 
sorcery '  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy — 33  Henry  Vlir.  c.  viiL" 

•  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Strype.    See  Hone's  *  Year-Book,  1832.' 

+  Brand's  *  Pop.  Ant.,'  Bohn's  ed.,  vol.  I  p.  298. 

T  The  Irish  laws  against  sorcery  were  only  repealed  in  1831. 

I  This  occurred  in  August  1863.  An  old  man  of  80  years  of  age  was  flung  into 
a  mill-stream  in  the  parish  of  Sible  Hedingham. — See  the  '  Times.' 

LSee  '  An  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  By 
rt  Knox,  a  captive  there  near  20  years,'  folio,  1681,  pp.  77,  78 — and  *  Demon- 
ologie  and  Theologie,'  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Homes,  1650 — ^for  an  account  of  the  devil's 
**  voyce,"  which,  he  tells  us,  was  *'  much  hearkened  after,  and  heeded  and  regarded 
in  those  evil  times  of  spurituall  doteage." 
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refenred  to  it,  it  is  scarcely  less  pre- 
Talent  now  than  it  was  then,  and 
all  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it  are  precisely  the  same.  It  is 
very  curious,  too,  to  remark  that 
many  of  the  superstitions  and  the 
ceremonies  still  in  use  among  the 
Singhalese  at  this  moment,  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Jews 
and  early  Christians,  for  the  points 
of  similarity  resemble  each  other 
too  closely  to  be  accidental. 

These  demons,  whioh  are  so  uni- 
versally dreaded  in  Ceylon,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Yakas  " — 
a  term  given  by  ancient  native 
writers  to  the  aborigines  of  the 
island,  indicating  their  belief  at 
least  in  the  antiquity  of  the  demon- 
worship.  "The  Yakas,"  says  Mr. 
Hardy,  "are  not  to  be 'Classed  with 
devils,  though  that  is  their  common 
designation.  Many  of  their  acts," 
he  adds,  "  might  be  attributed  to  the 
Dewas,  or  the  beings  who  inhabit 
the  six  Dewa  Lokas,  or  worlds  in 
which  there  is  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, but  do  not  possess  the  attri- 
butes of  divinity."  But  practically, 
the  Singhalese  regard  them  as  evil 
spirits,  and  in  times  of  distress, 
especially  of  sickness,  seek  to  pro- 
pitiate their  malignity.* 


Tf  we  had  had  in  Ceylon  such  an 
"  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils  ** 
as  Psellus  t  was,  we  might  know  if 
there  exists  any  such  classification 
of  Yakas  as  he  gives  us  of  devils: 
but  those  which  he  calls  "ludiiigi, 
who  enter  into  the  bowels  of  men 
and  torment  them  whom  they  pos- 
sess with  frenzy,"  must  be  near 
akin  to  the  evil  spirits  so  dreaded 
by  the  Singhalese.  At  any  rate, 
their  numbers  seem,  so  to  speak, 
innumerable.  We  might  use  quaint 
old  Burton's  words  and  say  that  **no 
place  is  void,  but  all  full  of  spirits, 
not  so  much  as  an  hairs-breadth  h 
empty,  that  the  earth  is  not  so  fall 
of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all 
times  with  invisible  devils,^*  and 
that  "the  air  is  as  full  of  them  is 
snow  falling  from  the  skies."  It 
would  puzzle  Reginald  Scot  him- 
self to  make  "an  inventarie*'  ot 
them4 

The  Budhist  priesthood,  having 
failed  to  eradicate  this  ancient  de- 
mon-worship, now  tolerate,  though 
they  do  not  formally  sanction  it ;  i 
or  perhaps  the  Indian  invaders  of 
Ceylon,  like  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Britain,  found  it  good  policy  to 
fkvour  the  religion  of  the  countiy.  | 

In  remote  districts,  which  Euro- 


*  See  '  A  Mwiual  of  Budbism,*  by  the  Rer.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  1858,  a  work  vUdi 
quite  comes  up  to  its  author^s  aim — ^viz.,  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  is  Bndhism 
as  it  is  now  professed  by  its  myriads  of  votaries  ?'*  Referring  to  the  Yakas,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  The  Singhalese  hare  a  great  dread  of  their  power,  and  in  times  of  dis- 
tress the  Yakadura,  or  devil-dancer,  is  almost  invariably  called  upon  to  overcome 
their  malignity  by  his  ohants  and  charms." 

f  "  Psellus — a  Christian,  and  some  time  tutor  (saith  Grispinian)  to  Michael  Para- 
pinatius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  derils."* — See  Bur- 
ton's *  Anat  of  Melancholy,'  ed.  1846,  p.  117. 

J  See  Reginald  Scot's  *  Discovery  of  Witchcraft/  1651,  for  "an  inventarie  of  the 
names,  shapes,  powers,  government,  and  effects  of  devils  and  spirits  of  the  several 
segniories  or  de^ees — a  strange  discourse  worth  the  reading."  He  enumerates  by 
name  68  great  **  divels,"  each  of  which  is  served  by  19  to  85  legions  of  inferior 
**  divels,"  each  legion  numbering  6666.  Re^nald  Scot  suggests  that  the  reader  should 
amuse  himself  by  calculating  the  total  number ! 

g  See  Hardy's  *  Manual  or  Budhism.'  "  These  practices  receive  no  sanction  from 
Gotama,  and  in  some  instances  are  condemned,  especially  when  the  life  of  any  an!* 
roal  is  offered  in  sacrifice."  Tet  the  same  book  tells  us  that  Gotama  Budha,  among 
Ills  many  transmigrations,  once  appeared  himself  as  a  devil-dancer. 

I  Demon-worship*  certainly  exists  among  the  Tamulian  races  of  Southern  India, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  south  of  India  and  Ceylon  were  origioaIl.T 
peopled  by  the  same  stock ;  but  it  is  believed  that  Ceylon  was  colonised  from  Ben- 
gal at  some  recent  period  of  its  history,  and  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  teland  at  least,  are  descended  from  tliese  invaders  or  colonists. 
Whether  demonology  such  as  exists  in  Ceylon  is  prevalent  in  Bengal,  the  writer  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 
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peans  hare  barely  penetrated,  it 
nas  naturally  retained  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  imaginations  of  the  people 
than  in  such  parts  of  the  island  as 
haye  benefited  by  the  labours  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  civilised  races  of  the 
West.  But  the  familiar  tom-tom- 
beat  at  dead  of  night  still  tells  us 
that  it  is  rife,  even  in  the  immed- 
iate neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
and  the  missionary  institutions. 
There  are  comparatively  few  who 
have  not  some  &ith  in  the  dreaded 
Yaka. 

The  Singhalese,  like  the  Druids 
of  old,  and  the  people  in  some  parts 
of  Great  Britain  still,  attribute  all 
sidmess  which  does  not  readily 
give  way  to  medical  treatment  to 
supernatural  agency,  and  to  super- 
natural agency  they  resort  for  a 
cure.  So  deep-rooted  is  the  belief 
that  sickness  is  caused  by  Takas, 
tiiat  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
'ChOdren  before  their  birth  are  dedi- 
cated to  them,  *^to  save  them  from 
the  diseases  incident  to  childhood  ;"'*' 
and  children  bom  with  hair  or 
teeth  are  themselves  regarded  as 
Yakas,  and  were  invariably,  not 
very  long  ago,  put  to  death  by  their 
parents  imm^ately  after  their 
birtii  —  a  superstition  not  unlike 
our  own  as  regards  *^  changelings.'^ 
Insanity  is  always  ascribed  to  de- 
moniacal possession.  The  Yaka 
has  entered  the  body  of  the  victim 
and  driven  him  to  frenzy :  but 
Christians  are  believed  by  the 
natives  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
evil  spirits— ;-a  belief  which  existed 
in  Knox's  time. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  such  pos- 
session have  been  thus  described  to 
the  writer.  The  afflicted  person  is 
Bubject  to  all  kinds  of  delusions, 
sees  apparitions,  hears  voices,  at 
times  becomes  violent  and  unman- 
ageable, at  other  times  insensible, 
fancies    he    is    being    attacked   by 


Ehantoms  by  which  he  is  constantly 
aunted — that  stones  are  being 
cast  at  him,  that  trees  are  crashing 
round  him.  "I  have  many  times," 
writes  Knox,  "  seen  men  and 
women  of  this  people  strangely 
possest,  insomuch  that  I  could 
judge  it  nothing  else  but  the  effect 
of  the  devil's  power  upon  them : 
and  they  themselves  do  acknow- 
ledge as  much.  In  like  condition 
to  which  I  never  saw  any  that  pro- 
fess to  be  a  worshipper  of  the 
holy  name  of  Jesus.  They  that  are 
thus  possest,  some  of  them  will 
run  mad  into  the  woods,  screeching 
and  roaring,  but  do  mischief  to 
none;  some  will  be  taken  so  as  to 
be  speechless,  shaking  and  quaking 
and  dancing,  and  will  tread  upon 
the  fire  and  not  be  hurt;  they 
will  also  talk  idle  like  distracted 
folk."t 

We  find  similar  descriptions 
among  the  early  writers.  **The 
symptoms  of  these  demoniacal  dis- 
tresses were  very  different  from  the 
symptoms  of  other  diseases;  and 
even  included  wild  raving,  irregular 
convulsions  of  the  body,  unnatural 
contortions  of  the  limbs,  or  dismal 
melancholy  of  the  mind :  and  came 
upon  the  unhappy  patients  b}'- 
terrible  fits  or  paroxisms,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  spectators  and 
the  horrible  affliction  of  the  pos- 
sessed, and  included  the  sorest 
lunacy  and  madness  in  the  world,  "t 

We  have  the  same  symptoms 
revived  in  the  extraordinary  epi- 
demic— to  which  the  term  "  hystero- 
demonopathy,"  was  given  —  which 
visitecT  Morzine  in  Savoy  in  1857- 
64.  The  persons  afflicted  were 
strangely  and  unnatiurally  convulsed 
#- spoke  incoherently — now  rushed 
frantically  about  into  the  woods  or 
to  the  rivers — ^now  were  subject  to 
fits  of  coma  —  were  insensible  to 
pain — believed  themselves  haunted 
by  evil  spirits — weye  violent,  but  in 


*  See  *  Jubilee  Memorials  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  South  Gejlon,  1814-1864,' 
p.  63.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy. 

{Knox^s  *  Historical  Relation,*  &c.,  p.  77. 
See  '  An  Account  of  the  Demoniacks,  and  the  power  of  casting  out  demons,  both 
In  the  New  Testament  and  the  four  first  centuries.'    Will  Wbiston,  M.A.    1737. 
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their  violence  injured  no  one  —  and 
exhibited  generally  Bymptoms  not 
observed  in  any  known  disorder.* 

Such  an  affliction  as  is  here  de- 
scribed is  in  Ceylon  attributed  to 
demoniacal  possession ;  and  the 
people  ascribe  such  possession  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  It  may  be  that 
the  sufferer  is  tormented  by  the 
spirit  of  some  wicked  or  injured 
man,  who  during  his  life  had 
vowed  vengeance  against  him. 

A  common  threat  of  an  angry 
man  is,  ^^  When  I  die  I  will  become 
a  Taka,  and  break  your  neck,  suck 
your  blood, t  and  cat  your  lungs." 
A  man,  on  receiving  sentence  of 
death  for  murder  some  years  ago, 
threatened  the  Chief-Justice,  the 
late  Sir  Antony  Oliphant,  in  some 
such  terms,  as  he  was  being  re- 
moved from  the  dock. 

This  belief^  that  tiie  souls  of  evil 
men  become  evil  spirits,  is  very 
common  throughout  Ceylon.  Knox 
refers  to  it,  and  the  writer  has  him- 
self known  villages  in  which  pro- 
pitiatory offerings  were  made  to 
avert  the  malignity  of  some  deceased 
person  who  was  a  notorious  evil 
liver;  and  the  family  of  the  de- 
parted sinner  (he  can  especially  re- 
call one  case  to  his  mind,  in  which 
his  descendants  were  people  of  the 
highest  consideration)  do  not  ap- 
pear to  resent  the  estimation  m 
which  their  ancestor  is  held. 

But  this  is  an  old  widespread  be- 
lief. That  the  Jews  considered  the 
heathen  gods  dead  persons  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  prove.  Among 
others,  it  is  implied  in  the  declar- 


ation which  Moses  required  each 
Israelite  to  make  at  the  offering  <^ 
the  first-fruits  of  every  year,— "I 
have  not  given  aught  thereof  for 
the  doad*^  (Deut  xxvl)  Isis  is 
supposed  to  be  here  referred  to,  and 
Isis  was  a  deified  human  spirit;^ 
and  the  idlusions  to  these  gods  of 
the  heathen  as  devils  show  the  be- 
lief in  the  evil  principle  of  them. 
Assuredly  the  human  personages 
deified  by  the  ancients  were  not 
selected  for  their  virtues,  but  rather 
for  their  power,  and  that  chiefly  the 
power  to  injure. 

But  the  Jews  also  held  that  de- 
mons were  the  souls  of  evil  men— 
**  that  the  souls  of  the  danmed  are 
for  some  time  changed  into  devils, 
in  order  to  be  employed  in  torment- 
ing mankind."!  And  Josephus 
tells  us, — Ta  yaq  KaXovfieva  daijimuif 
ravra  6e  Kovtf^v  eoTiv  avd^vuv  irver- 
ftara.l 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  held  the 
same  belief;  and  that  ghosts  could 
haunt  and  torment  mankind,  espe- 
cially the  ghosts  of  those  who  died 
violent  deaths,  was  the  unirersal 
belief  of  the  heathen  world. 

The  boy  whom  the  sorceress  in 
Horace^s  Epodes  intended  to  mur- 
der was  not  less  truculent  in  bis 
threatened  revenge  than  the  Sin- 
ghalese convict : — 

"  Qnin  nbl  perire  jassofl  exiplnrero, 
Noctarnas  occunrmm  Atror, 
Petunque  TnliuB  umbn  etirvi*  wi^iiAm. 
Qua  vis  Deorum  est  manium 
Et  inqaieti*  adddens  precordlls, 
Fkrore  loiiinot  «ifeTmm;"1^ 


though  his  revenge  was  the  more 


*See  '*The  Devils  of  Horzine,"  in  the  'Comhill  Magazine*  of  April  last-a 
most  curious  description  of  this  epidemic 

f  Our  familiar  term  "  bloodthirsty  '*  ^ems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  belief 
in  magic  Throughout  India  the  idea  of  evil  spirits  sucking  the  blood  of  their 
victims  is  universal,  and  is  constantly  represented  in  their  mythological  pictured. 
See  page  6\Z  pogt^  where  a  draught  of  blood  is  part  of  the  ceremony  of  exorcism,  the 
person  possessed  being  suppos^  to  be  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  who  would  be 
soothed  by  this  his  favourite  drink.  In  all  the  evidence  in  cases  of  witchcraA,  the 
evil  spirit  is  said  to  suck  blood  from  the  witch ;  and  an  Act  was  passed  making  it 
penal  to  give  suck  to  evil  spirits,  which  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  Hutchinson^s  ^Essij 
concerning  Witchcrall,*  1718. 

I  See  'A  Dissertation  on  Miracles,*  by  Hugh  Farmer,  1804,  patnm. 
See  Calmet*s  Dictionary,  title  "Dasmona." 
Josephus,  *De  Bel  Jud.,»  L  vil  c  v.  8. 
Epod.  V.  91-97. 
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spiteful,  as  the  weapons  with  which 
he'  announced  his  intention  of  ex- 
ecuting it  were  eminently  feminine. 

Though  Di^o  does  not  enter  into 
such  minute  particulars  in  her  threat 
to  ^neas,  we  may  nevertheless  trust 
her  to  haye  executed  the  pcmas  she 
promises  with  her  curvU  unguibiu — 

**Omnlbue  ombn  locU  adero,  debU  Improbe 
pceiuui.** 

The  people  at  Morzino  believed 
they  were  possessed  by  the  spirits 
of  dead  persons,  a  peculiarity  which 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  many 
cases  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic* 

Or  perhaps  the  sufferer  has  eaten 
the  firuit  of  some  tree  dedicated  to 
a  demon,  and  is  thus  punished  in 
consequence. 

Fruit-trees,  especially  cocoanuts, 
are  frequently  so  dedicated,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  island  it  is  held 
a  perfect  protection  against  thieves, 
who  seldom  have  the  hardihood  to 
climb  a  tree  bound  with  the  strip 
of  cocoa-nut  leaf,  whick  marks  the 
dedication ;  for  ibe  man  who  eats 
of  such  a  tree  will  infallibly  be  at- 
tacked by  the  indignant  Yaka  whom 
he  has  pilfered.  Indeed  so  potent 
is  the  spell,  that  in  some  places 
people  will  gravely  assure  you  that 
the  rash  thief  finds  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  detach  himself  from  the 
tree,  to  which  he  remains  firmly 
fixed  till  caught  flagrante  delicto — 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  such  a  position  as 
will  give  ample  evidence  of  his  mii- 
mtu/urandi. 

Once,  overcome  with  thirst,  after 
a  long  ride  under  a  broiling  sun,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  streams 
are  unknown  and  wells  few  and  far 
between,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
halted  at  a  deserted  village,  the  site 
of  which  was  marked  by  one  soli- 
tary cocoa-nut  tree,  almost  the  only 
vestige  left  of  former  human  occu- 
pation. He  desired  one  of  his  peo- 
ple to  get  him  a  nut,  that  he  might 
quench  his  thirst;  but  not  a  man 


would  stir.  They  all  silently  point- 
ed to  the  band  round  the  tree,  which 
marked  tta  dedication.  Knox  refers 
to  this  superstition  as  existing  in  his 
time  precisely  as  it  exists  now.t 

In  villages  where  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholic,  trees  set  apart  as 
a  tithe  for  the  Church  are  marked 
with  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut  leaf  twisted 
to  represent  a  cross;  and  this  re- 
semblance to  the  custom  just  re- 
ferred to  has  an  equally  efficacious 
effect  in  deterring  unauthorised 
people  from  meddling  with  the 
fruit — a  curious  instance  of  tum- 
inga  superstition  to  practical  use. 

Here  again  is  a  superstition  com- 
mon in  Ceylon,  and  to  be  met  with 
apparently  all  over  the  world  in 
some  shape  or  other.  Retribution 
overtakes  the  man  in  Ceylon  who 
dares  to  eat  the  fruit  consecrated 
or  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Yaka. 
So  Proserpine  was  rendered  un- 
fitted for  life  in  this  world  by 
having  tasted  the  seeds  of  a  pome- 
granate, in  the  infernal  regions, 
sacred  to  Pluto.  So  Lyciu^us, 
King  of  Thrace,  was  stricken  with 
madness  by  Bacchus  for  cutting 
down  his  sacred  vines.  And  by 
the  same  principle  Orpheus  lost 
Eurydice  for  ever,  for  venturing  to 
cast  a  longing  look  on  her  while 
she  yet  remained  an  inhabitant  of  the 
realms  of  Pluto. 

We  find  the  same  superstition  in 
Christian  countries.  Burton  tells 
us  that  *^a  nun  did  eat  a  lettuce 
without  grace  or  signing  it  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  instantly 
possessed;**  and  that  ^*a  wench 
was  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two 
devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed 
pomegranate — as  she  did  confess 
when  she  was  cured  by  the  exor- 
cists." While  the  case  of  "one 
David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who, 
by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch  gave 
him,  mox  delirare  ccepit^  began  to 
dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly 
mad,"t  is  still  more  to  the  point, 


See  article  in  ^  Com  hill  Magazine '  before  referred  to. 
Knox,  •  Hist.  Relat.,»  p.  77. 
Burton's  *•  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.' 
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for  here  we  hare  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Evil  One,  which  was 
only  inferred  in  the  other#.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of 
grace  before  meat  may  be  traced  to 
the  fear  of  evU  influence,  and  the  de- 
sire to  purify  it  by  exorcism. 

It  is  still,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, believed  to  be  dangerous  to 
eat  the  food  of  the  "  good  people  ;** 
and  the  superstition  regarding 
sacred  or  consecrated  trees  still  ex- 
ists in  Russia. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  interesting  work  recently 
published :  *^  They  hang  up  charms 
m  the  Pacific  island  to  keep 
thieves  and  trespassers  out  of  pkn- 
tations;  a  few  cocoa-nut  leaves 
plaited  in  the  fork  of  a  shark  will 
cause  the  thief  who  disregards  it  to 
be  eaten  by  a  real  one ;  two  sticks, 
set  one  across  the  other,  will  send 
a  pain  right  across  his  body,  and 
the  very  sight  of  these  tabus  will 
send  thieves  and  trespassers  off  in 
terror."*  This  is  almost  a  counter- 
part of  the  Singhalese  superstition 
— ^a  superstition  created  by  the  same 
train  of  imagination  in  the  minds 
of  men  in  all  ages,  and,  as  it  seems, 
in  all  lands. 

But  whatever  be  the  direct  cause 
of  the  possession— and  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  it  should  be 
either  of  these  —  we  will,  without 
further  digression,  come  to  the 
method  of  exorcism ;  for  ordinary 
medicine  is  inoperative  in  such  a 
case. 

We  will  assume  that  our  *'sick 
man'*  has  exhibited  such  symptoms 
as  satisfy  his  friends  that  his  malady 
is  supernatural — a  Yakadura  is  at 
once  sent  for. 

The  Yakadura  is  a  sorcerer  and 
exorcist,  t  and  is  regarded  as  the 
minister  of  the  Yakas.  He  invokes 
them,  drives  them  out  of  the  pei*- 
son   whom    they    are    tormenting, 


abuses  them,  punishes  them,  ptih 
pitiates  them,  fears  them,  and,  from 
force  of  early  education  and  con- 
stant habit,  firmly  believes  that  he 
acts  under  their  innuence.  His 
frenzy  at  such  times  is  involun- 
tary, and  tho  people  are  equallj 
persuaded  with  himself  that  he  is 
possessed  by  the  afQatus  of  the 
laka  to  whom  he  ministers.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  tricks  of  the 
trade — ^where  are  there  not?— num- 
berless deceptions  practised  bj 
the  Yakadura,  generally  a  shrewd, 
clever  fellow,  on  the  credulity  of 
the  people;  but  he  nevertheless 
firmly  believes  that  he  possesses,  for 
the  time,  supernatural  power. 

The  office  is  generally  hereditary, 
but  not  necessarily  so ;  yet  a  man 
who  has  succeeded  his  ancestors  iD 
his  profession  is  more  esteemed, 
and  his  ministrations  are  believed 
to  be  more  efficacious,  than  if  be 
were  the  first  of  his  fiEimily  who  had 
embraced  the  calling.  His  educa- 
tion consists  in  learning  by  rote 
numerous  charms  and  invocations— 
the  more  the  better— from  books  of 
great  antiquity,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  that  he  should  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  utters.  He  is  content  to  know 
that  a  particular  invocation  applies 
to  a  particular  Yaka.  Practically,  he 
docs  not  understand  them ;  and  the 
invocation  presently  referred  to  was 
with  great  difficulty  translated  for 
the  writer  by  a  very  intelligent  Sin- 
ghalese, who  took  down  ttie  words 
firom  the  lips  of  a  Yakadura,  who  was 
himself  profoundly  ignorant  of  tiieir 
signification,  but  not  the  less  so  on 
that  account  a  perfectly  efficacious 
exorcist  of  Yakas.  Many  of  these 
invocations  and  charms  are  perfect- 
ly unintelligible  to  well-educated 
natives,  partly  fipom  having  been 
handed  down  from  remote  ages  to 
the  present  generation  by  persons 


•  See  Tyler^B  *  Early  ffistory  of  Mankind,*  1865,  p.  180.  His  reference  is  Tomer, 
p.  294. 

f  There  is  a  great  variety  of  professors  of  the  black  art  who  have  the  power  of 
exorcism,  and  each  has  his  proper  title,  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
affliction — or,  more  properly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  afflictors.  The  tenn 
Yakadura  is  most  common,  and  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  essay. 
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who  did  not  understand  them,  and 
in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
a  curious  system  of  charm-manu- 
facture, which  consists  of  writing 
down,  at  uncertain  distances,  cer- 
tain mystic  letters,  and  filling  up 
the  intervening  spaces  without  any 
reference  to  sense — in  fact,  what 
Dr.  Nathanael  Homes  describes  as 
'^a  sentence  of  words, ^'  which  are 
''but  a  sound  for  quality,  and  a 
measure  of  so  many  syllables  for 
quantity,"  "  usually  impertinent 
and  unsuitable  to  that  they  intend,^' 


Peter  and  Paul 
hath  stolne  the  V 
the  nomination  ol^ 
the  sive  will  turn  n 
Brand  and  Hone 
amples  of  the  same  ( 
a  key  and  Bible  do  iaty 
"sheeres"  and  "siye."  The  key, 
which  is  bound  into  the  Bible  at  a 
certain  verse,  is  balanced  on  the 
forefingers,  and  when  the  name  of 
the  thief  is  mentioned  the  Bible 
either  turns  round  or  falls  to  the 
ground.    The    instance  ^quoted   by 


— ^in  short,  "uncoth  and  nonsense  Hone  occurred  in  1881.  J 
formes  of  words.*^  "*  The  other,  also,  has  its  parallel  in 

■The  Yakadura's  fijrst  duty  is  to  Europe.      The    Yakadura    holds    a 

discover  what  Yaka  is  tormenting  cup  of  charmed  oil  to  the  sufierer, 

his  patient,  for  which  purpose  he  who,  having  dipped  his  finger  in  it, 

tries  the  effect  of  charms,  of  which  is  desired  to  touch  his  body  wher- 

there  is  a  great  variety.     It  would  ever  he  chooses,  and  the  sorcerer 

be  tedious  to  detail  these.    We  will  knows  by  the  spot  touched  what 

refer  only  to  two,  in  consequence  particular  Yaka   has  afflicted  him. 

of  their  resemblance  to   Europ^n  Now  the  ancients  assigned  tutelar 


superstitions. 

The  first  of  these  is  as  follows : 
— ^The  Yakadura  takes  a  bow,  and, 
balancing  it  on  his  finger,  hangs  on 
the  string  an  areka-nut-cutter — ^an 


gods  to  each  member  of  the  human 
body,  a  superstition  which  was  im- 
itated by  the  Church.  Different 
saints  presided  over  different  mem- 
bers, as  St  Otilia  over  the  head,  St. 


implement  something  like  a  pair  of  Bladius  over  the  neck,  &c. ;  and  there 


scissors,  or  what  a  pair  of  nutcrackers 
would  be  if  formed  to  cut  instead 
of  to  crush — ^used  for  cutting  the 
areka-nut,  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  betel  or  pawn  so  common 
throughout  India.  He  then  repeats 
the  names  of  the  Yakas,  and  when 
the  name  of  him  who  caused  the 
sickness  is  uttered,  the  areka-nut 
b^ns  to  sway  to  and  fro. 

This  species  of  divination  has  long 
been  in  common  use  in  England, 
and  is  so  in  all  probability  at  the 
present  day.  Reginald  Scott  says, 
''Stick  a  paire  of  sheeres  in  the 
rind  of  a  sive,  and  let  two  persons 
:;et  the  top  of  each  of  their  fore- 


are  in  the  British  Museum  two  very 
old  engravings  fix>m  wood,  which 
prove  that  even  every  joint  of  the 
fingers  was  thus  protected.§ 

Of  all  the  evil  spirits  the  one 
most  dreaded  by  the  Singhalese  is 
Seeriyaka,  or  the  bloody  demon,  also 
called  the  demon  of  death  and  of 
victims.  He  is  the  most  wantonly 
cruel  in  the  Pandemonium.  When 
the  Yakadura  officiates  in  his  ser- 
vice he  must  be  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  red.  The  costume  is 
minutely  described,  it  is  said,  in 
the  charm-books.  The  tunic  and 
trousers  must  be  red,  and  the  red 
and    winged    cap    must     be    sur- 


fingers  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  mounted  by  crystal,  though  it  can 
sheeres,  holding  it  with  the  sive  up  hardly  be  prescribed  in  those  an- 
from  the  ground  steddily,  and  aske    (^ent  books,  that  the  upper  pari  of 

*  See  Home's  '  Demonologie  and  Theologie,'  1650 ;  see  also  Isaiah  viii.  19, 
*'  wizards  that  peep  and  mutUr.^'* 

t  Reginald  Scott's  *  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  1651,  p.  189. 

X  Brand's '  Pop.  Antiq.,'  vol  il  p.  641,  ed.  1813 ;  Hone's  *  Year-Book,  1832,'  p.  254. 

g  Brand's  *Pop  Antiq.,'  vol.  L  p.  866,  Bohn'a  ed.  1840;  and  Hone's  *  Everyday 
Book,'  p.  96. 
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^  the  dress  should  consist  of  a  light- 
infantry  shell-jacket  with  buff  fac- 
ings, or  that  the  sugar-loaf  cap 
should  terminate  in  the  stem  of  an 
unmistakably  English  wine-glass, 
which  formed  part  of  the  costume 
of  a  Yakadura,  who  was  good 
enough  to  allow  the  writer  to  sketch 
him  in  his  robes  of  oflSce. 

He  had  bells  attached  to  his 
kneeSj  which  jingled  as  he  danced ; 
and  in  some  cases  of  exorcism, 
when  the  planets  are  inybked,  the 
person  officiating  holds  a  bell  in 
his  hand,  '  which  he  constantly 
rings,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
frightening  away  the  evil  spirit 

Bere  is  another  instance  of  re- 
semblance between  the  practices 
still  obtaining  in  the  East  and 
those  once  prevalent  in  Europe, 


'*  By  name  I  Harj  called  am,  with  MMUid  I  pvt 

to  flight 
The  thunder-cracks  and  hurtftiU  atorm  and  troy 

wicked  iprjr^tb"* 

And  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  the 
*  Golden  Legend,'  tells  us  that  lieUs 
are  rung  during  thunderstorms, 
^^0  the  ende  that  the  fiends  and 
wycked  spirytes  should  be  abashed 
and  flee,  and  cease  of  the  movynge 
of  the  tempestc."t 

Bells  appear  to  have  an  inherent 
power  against  evil  spirits,  but  this 
power  was  held  to  be  increased  by 
their  christening.  It  may  be  worth 
inquiring  what  particular  increase 
of  this  salutary  influence  the  bell 
in  the  Westminster  clock-tower  ac- 
quired on  receiving  the  prsenomen 
of  Lord  Llanover. 

To    return     to     the    Yakadura. 


In  Brand's  ^  Popular  Antiquities  ^    When  he  put  on  his  official  costume, 


there  is  a  very  curious  chapter  on 
the  passing-bell  or  soul -bell — ^in 
which  are  many  illustrations  of  the 
widespread  belief  that  evil  spirits 
are  afraid  of  bells.  ^^The  passing- 
bell,"  says  Grose,  "was  anciently 
for  two  purposes :  one  to  bespeak  the 
prayers  of  all  good  Christians  for  a 
soul  just  departing;  the  other  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirits  who 
stood  at  the  bed's  foot  and  about 
the  house  ready  to  seize  their  prey, 
or  at  least  to  molest  and  terrify  the 
soul  in  its  passage ;  but  by  the  ring- 
ing of  that  bell  (for  Durandus  in 


which  he  did  with  evident  reluc- 
tance, he  entreated  that  the  sketch 
might  be  made  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, for  he  said  he  could  not  wear 
the  dress  long.  He  came  into  the 
tent  trembling  in  every  limb;  the 
perspiration  stood  in  beads  upon 
nis  forehead;  his  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  his  head.  The  instant 
the  sketch  was  completed  he  hur- 
ried out  po  change  his  clothes,  and 
returned  in  a  few  moments  perfect- 
ly calm.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive so  great  a  change  in  so  short 
a  time;   he  was  a  different  being. 


forms  us  that  evil  spirits  are  much    When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 


afraid  of  bells)  they  were  kept  aloof, 
and  the  soul,  like  a  hunted  hare, 
gained  the  start,  or  had  what  is  called 
by  sportsmen  *law.*"  In  the  cuts 
to  those  luyra  which  contain  the  ser- 


his  recent  excitement,  he  said  that 
the  influence  of  the  demon  was 
upon  the  dress,  which  he  had  never 
before  worn  save  in  the  solemn 
exercise  of  his  functions,  and  that, 


vice  of  the  dead,  several  devils  are    though  Seeriyaka  loved  to  see  his 


waiting  for  this  purpose  in  the  cham 
ber  of  the  dying  man,  to  whom  the 
priest  is  administering  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

The  allusion  to  this  virtue  in 
bells  could  be  multiplied  almost 
without  end.  Barnabe  Googe,  in 
his  'Translation  of  Naogeorgus,* 
says  for  a  newly-consecrated  bell : — 


votaries  in  it,  he  doubted  if  he 
would  like  liim  to  wear  it  on  any 
occasion  but  when  he  was  minister- 
ing to  him. 

Now,  there  was  evidently  no  af- 
fectation in  all  this.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  counterfeit  the 
emotion  which  the  act  of  wearing 
the  dress  produced.     He  could  not, 


•  Brand»8  *  Pop.  Antiq./  see  "  Sotil-BelL" 
f  Hone's  *  Everyday  Book,'  p.  141. 
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at  will,  cause  the  sweat  to  start 
from  his  brow,  nor  could  he  hare 
czlubited  such  genuine  signs  of  ex- 
citement unless  his  mind  had  been 
powerfully  affected.  All  his  life 
long  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
attach  something  awful  and  preter- 
naturally  solemn  to  the  use  of  this 
dress,  never  worn  but  when  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  the  dreaded 
eyil  spirits  was  to  be  invoked,  and 
the  association  of  ideas  affected  his 
nerves  quite  beyond  the  power  of 
control 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the 
exorcist  has  satisfied  himself  that 
his  patient  is  possessed  by  this  most 
bloodthirsty  fiend.  He  proceeds  at 
first  to  tie  an  amulet,  generally  a 
charmed  thread,  round  his  arm ; 
and  if  this  fails  to  drive  the  demon 
oat,  he  commences  his  preparations 
for  the  solemn  act  of  exorcism. 

First,  a  red  cock  must  be  dedi- 
cated to  Seeriyaka,  which  is  done 
in  the  following  manner : — ^The  sick 
man  is  laid  upon  his  back  on  a 
mat,  and  the  rakadura,  placing  an 
arrow  on  his  face,  lies  down  beside 
him.  Taking  the  cock,  he  bids  his 
patient  hold  it  by  one  of  its  legs, 
and  repeat  after  him  words  to  tne 
following  effect :  **  I  dedicate  this 
cock  and  this  Yakadura  to  the 
Yaka  in  my  place,  and  I  will  offer 
more  food  to  him  on  such-and-such 
a  day,'*  specifying  it  The  exorcist 
then  ties  a  charmed  string  round 
the  cocVs  leg,  beats  it  three  times 
with  the  arrow,  and  lets  it  go. 

This  account,  which  was  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  a  Yakadura, 
is  identical  with  Knox's  account  of 
the  ceremony  as  performed  two 
hundred  years  ago;  and  doubtless 
the  Yakadura  now,  as  his  predeces- 
sor did  then,  often  turns  the  dedi- 
cated fowls  to  his  own  advantage. 
**  Sometimes  he  will  go  round  about 
and  fetch  a  great  many  cocks  to- 
gether, which  have  been  dedicated. 


telling  the  owners  that  he  must 
make  a  sacrifice  to  the  god,  though 
it  may  be,  when  he  hath  them,  he 
will  go  to  some  other  place  and 
convert  them  into  money  for  his 
own  use,  as  I  myself  can  witness. 
We  could  buy  three  of  them  for 
fourpence-halfpenny.*'  ♦  How  ho 
reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to 
sell  fowls  which,  having  been  de- 
dicated, must,  according  to  the 
universal  belief,  produce  frenzy 
in  those  who  should  eat  them, 
Knox  does  not  tell  us.  But  the 
Yakadura's  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  sale  would  be  quite 
as  justifiable  as  the  evasion  of  the 
letter  of  the  Budhist  law  is  consi- 
dered by  Budhist  priests,  who,  being 
theoretically  mendicants,  and  for- 
bidden to  touch  money,  either  em- 
ploy others  to  touch  it  for  them,  or 
accept  it  themselves,  having  first 
protected  their  hands  firom  the  con- 
tact by  covering  them  with  plan- 
tain-leaves. 

Some  time  after  this  ceremony,  a 
feast  is  prepared  and  offered  to  the 
demon  at  night  The  offering  con- 
sists of  fish  and  rice  made  red  to 
resemble  blood,  seven  kinds  of 
vegetables,  betel,  the  red  cock,  with 
some  of  its  blood,  obtained  by 
wounding  its  comb,  and  some  flow- 
ers. The  bird's  legs  are  tied,  and 
it  is  laid  alive  on  the  rest  of  the 
offering.  But  if  the  Yaka  makes 
the  sufferer  very  frantic,  he  is  di- 
rected to  break  the  cock's  neck  and 
suck  its  blood,  by  way  of  a  sooth- 
ing draught t 

Offering  fowls  to  evil  spirits  ap- 
pears an  ancient  and  widespread 
practice.  Guibert  de  Nogent  de- 
scribes the  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to 
the  devil  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  invoked,  t  In  Abyssinia  '*a 
ginger-coloured  hen  and  a  red  she- 
goat"  form  part  of  the  offerings 
to  evil  spirits ;  §  and  throughout 
Southern  India,  the  writer  believes 


*  Knox,  '  Hist  Relat,'  p.  16, 

4  See  ante,  p.  508,  noU, 

X  *  Dwellen  on  the  Threshold,'  vol.  1.  p.  1 14. 

§  *'  Report  on  the  ICanners,  Customs,  and  Superetitions  of  the  People  of  Shoa," 
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fowls  are  often  so  sacrificed;  they 
certainly  are  among  many  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes.*  And  from  Burns^s 
''Address  to  the  Deil,"  it  would 
seem  that  his  partiality  for  poultry 
s  recognised  in  Scotland  too — 

*' Wh«n  maMO*8  myttlo  word  an*  grtp 
Id  itorma  an*  tempeeU  nlut  yon  up. 
Some  coek  or  cat  jour  rage  must  stop.** 

The  offerings,  prepared  as  has 
been  describ^  are  spread  on  a 
tray,  surrounded  by  lighted  torches, 
and  are  placed  at  some  appointed 
spot,  where  the  sick  man  and  his 
friends  are  assembled.  The  Yaka- 
dura,  arrayed  in  his  scarlet  robes, 
blows  on  a  shrill  pipe,  and  sum- 
mons Seeriyaka  to  come  and  take 
the  food.  He  dances  frantically 
round  the  outspread  feast,  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  each  hand,  and  in 
a  sing-song  tone  invokes  the  evil 
spirit,  tom-toms  all  the  while  mak- 
ing a  deafening  sound. 

When  the  man  was  asked  the 
object  of  the  pipe  and  song  and 
drimi,  he  replied  that  demons  were 
passi(mately  fond  of  music.  Mr. 
Hardy,  in  his  manual  of  Budhism 
above  quoted,  refers  to  this. 

When  witches  and  their  familiar 
spirits  had  any  grand  meetings, 
music,  and  dancing  too,  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  a  great  part  of 
the  entertainment ;  and  we  all  know 
that,  while  Tam  o'  Shanter 

**  Glowered,  amaiei  and  euriotts, 
The  mirth  and  Iton  crew  fMt  and  tutiaui ; 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew. 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew.** 

At  any  rate,  music  and  dancing  are 
always  associated  in  our  popular 
superstitions  with  witches  and  evil 
spirits. 


The  invocatioru  which  begins 
with  the  mystic  O  M,t  gives  a  hid- 
eous description  of  the  demon,  mnd 
recites  the  power  of  Iswara,  the 
supreme  lord,  a  term  applied  to 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Siva,  relating 
how,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  con- 
quered the  Taka  by  means  of  aji 
incantation  which  the  Yakadura 
quotes ;  and  it  concludes  with,  "  Such 
power  have  the  gods  over  you,  oh 
ye  Yakas,  and  thus  do  I  ciJl  upon 
you  in  the  name  of  the  gods  I**  . 

The  chanting  of  this,  accom- 
panied by  its  rude  music,  is  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  then  the 
offering  is  removed  to  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  house  and  spread 
out  as  before.  The  Yakadura  then 
resumes  his  frantic  dance,  calluig 
oh  the  demon  to  leave  the  sufferer, 
and  forbidding  him  to  return;  for, 
unable  to  resist  the  music  and  the 
power  of  this  invocation,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  left  the  sick  man, 
and  to  have  followed  the  Yakadura 
and  the  offering. 

Knox,  who  believed  that  Seeri- 
yaka was  the  "  muckle  deil  ^  himseli^ 
thus  describes  the  scene: — "When 
the  smaller  devils  do  fail  them  thejr 
repair  unto  the  great  one,  which 
they  do  after  this  manner :  thej 
prepare  an  offering  of  victuals  readj 
dressed,  one  dish  whereof  is  always 
a  red  cock.  This  offering  they 
carry  out  into  a  remote  place  in  the 
woods,  and  prostrate  to  the  honour 
and  service  of  the  grand  de?il,  be- 
fore which  there  are  men  in  an 
horrible  disguise  like  devils,  with 
bells  about  their  legs  and  doublets 
of  a  strange  fashion,  dancing  and 
singing,  to  call,  if  it  were  possible, 


bjr  Captain  Graham,  B.A.,  *  Joum.  Adat  Soc.,  Bengal,*  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  The  offering  of 
a  'goal  is  curious  here,  slnoe  \t  is  the  form  which  it  is  popularly  supposed  the  devil 
assumes,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  conventional  bonis  and  cloven  boot 

•  Among  the  Mechs  of  the  Turai-Kodu,  Bodos,  and  Dhtmals  of  Assam — ^the  Put- 
tuwas  of  Cuttach — the  Heekirs  and  Nagas  of  N.  Cacbar--tbe  Khyoungthaa  of  Arra- 
can,  &C.    See  *  Journ.  Asiat  Soc,  Bengal,'  passim, 

f  **  By  this  triliteral  word  AUH,  which  letters  coalesce  and  form  OM,  the  triple 
divinity^  Brahma,  Yeeshnu,  and  Seera,  are  meant  to  be  expressed— or,  In  other 
words,  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  create,  to  preserve,  and  to  destroy.** — ^Manrice^a 
'  Indian  Antiq.,*  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  ed.  1800.  The  oocurrenoe  of  this  word  dearly  con- 
nects this  exorcism  with  India ;  and  the  writer  much  regrets  not  haviog  had  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  details  of  the  demonology  of  Sonlhem  India. 
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the  devil  himself  to  come  and  eat  of 
the  sacrifice  they  have  brought"* 

If  the  afflicted  person  seems  better, 
the  demon  has  left  him;  if,  how- 
ever, he  is  still  trembling,  the  Yaka- 
dura  concludes  he  is  still  in  posses- 
sion, and  he  proceeds  to  punish  him 
for  his  obstinacy. 

There  are  no  less  than  sixty-two 
punishments  for  refractory  lakas 
recorded  in  the  books.  When  a 
man  is  possessed,  it  is  believed  that 
he  is  himself  insensible  to  pain  and 
all  outward  feeling — that  his  own 
nature  is  in  abeyance,  and  that  his 
body  is  animated  by  the  evil  spirit 
alone.  He  is  therefore  treated  as 
though  he  were  bodily  the  offend- 
ing demon ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
whatever  punishments  may  be  in- 
flicted on  the  man  possessed,  they 
are  felt  only  by  the  demon  who 
possesses  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  unhappy  victim  is  really 
insensible  to  pain,  for  the  inflictions 
are  somewhat  severe  ones.  If  one 
punishment  fails  in  producing  the 
desired  effect,  the  exorcist  has  re- 
course to  others  till  his  object  is 
gained. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  these : 

Taking  a  stick,  the  Yakadura 
inserts  a  nail  into  one  end  of  it 
and  charms  it.  This  he  lays  at  the 
feet  of  the  sick  man,  whd  is  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  the  spell  to 
follow  it  as  it  is  drawn  away. 
After  he  has  followed  it  for  some 
distance,  the  Yakadura  turns,  and, 
addressing  him  in  the  name  of  the 
demon  who  has  possessed  him, 
orders  him  to  go  away,  and  com- 
mences to  belabour  the  unfortunate 
man  with  all  his  might.  This  is 
called  "flogging  the  Yaka." 

Should  this  fail,  still  treating  the 
man  as  the  Yaka,  the  Yakadura  will 
lay  him  on  a  heated  iron,  or  will 
press  nails  into  his  head  till  the 
blood  comes,  or^fiU  his  nostrils  with 


a  pungent  vegetable  powd^rt  which 
makes  him,  the  Yaka  be  it  under- 
stood, scream  with  pain,  if  th^  case 
of  possession  be  not  a  very  bad  one. 

There  are  many  more  such  pun- 
ishments, but  one  of  the  sixty -two 
never  fails ;  this,  however,  is  not 
resorted  to  till  all  others  have  pro- 
ved futile.  This  is  called  "confin- 
ing the  Yaka  in  a  dungeon  of 
smoke,  ^*  and  is  thus  performed : — 

A  small  chamber,  a  few  feet 
square,  is  constructed  of  sticks, 
and  covered  within  .  and  without 
with  mats  and  white  calico.  The 
possessed  man  is  placed  within 
this,  seated  on  a  stool,  under  which 
is  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal 
sprinkled  over  with  a  £rug,  which 
produces  a  thick  and  pungent 
smoke.  Here  he  remains  till  the 
demon  consents  to  leave  him. 
**  How  do  I  know  that  you  will 
go?"  asks  the  Yakadura.  "To 
prove  I  will  gOj*'  Seeriyaka  replies, 
"  I  will  break  a  branch  of  a  tree  in 
a  particular  spot,  or  kill  a  man  as 
I  go."  And  it  is  believed  that  if 
any  one  goes  next  day  to  the  place 
indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Yaka  has  kept  his  word. 

After  this  the  chamber  is  broken 
open,  and  the  man  is  found  insen- 
sible. The  spirit  has  come  out  of 
him,  and  his  recovery  is  certain. 

Just  as  day  is  dawning,  and  all 
the  ceremonies  are  over,  the  Yaka- 
dura goes  to  the  "  council  of  the  de- 
mons." Holding  two  lighted  torches 
and  two  garlands  of  flowers  in  his 
teeth,  and  a  torch  in  each  hand,  he 
rushes  off  to  where  the  offerings 
were  taken.  There  he  resumes  his 
wild  dance,  calling  on  all  the  Yakas 
to  assemble.  He  then  rushes  back 
to  where  the  people  are,  and  falls 
to  the  ground  insensible.  Then 
the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit  is 
supposed  to  have  left  him,  and  all 


»  Knox,  *  Historical  Relation,'  p.  78.  ^ 

f  There  are  many  herbs  and  plants'!  in  Ceylon  which  are  held  to  be  specifics 
aguost  evil  agency.  It  would  be  curious  if  any  of  them  should  prove  to  be  allied 
to  the  "  vervain  and  dill "  which  "  hinder  witches  from  their  will,"  or  to  St.  John's- 
wort,  mountidn-ash,  &c.,  which  in  European  countries  are  supposed  to  be  equally 
^icadous.    What  Solomon's  root,  **  baras,"  may  be,  probably  is  not  known. 

VOU   XCIX. — ^NO.   DCTL  2  H 
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There  are  other  ceremonieB  for 
other  Yakas,  which  differ  more  or 
less  from  theae,  hut  the  foregoing 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  a  supersti- 
tion which  is  unirersal  in  Ceylon. 
Reference  has  already  heen  made  to 
the  ^Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Mission'  in  the  colony,  pub- 
lished in  1864.  This  is  a  xery 
valuable  compilation^  giving  the 
experiences  of  missionaries  who 
have  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
native  superstitions;  but  its  chief 
value  consists,  in  its  having  been 
edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy, 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  of  deep  research  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  religion 
of  the  people  of  Ceylon.  In  this 
work  almost  every  word  which  has 
been  stated  here  is  corroborated. 

When,  sixteen  years  ago,  ^e 
writer  noted  down  from  the  lips  of 
a  Yakadura  the  particulars  just  re- 
lated, he  little  knew  that,  with  very 
slight  alteration,  his  description  of 
exorcism  in  Ceylon  would  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  exorcism 
practised  centuries  ago  by  Jews 
and  Christians.  It  is  only  lately 
Uiat  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
referring  to  books  which  treat  on 
these  subjects;  and  as  he  read  he 
was  positively  startled  at  the  extra- 
ordinary similarity.  He  only  re- 
grets not  having  met  with  any  de- 
filed account  of  the  demonology  ex- 
isting still  in  other  eastern  countries. 

The  following  extract  from  Jose- 
phus  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the 
scene  just  described : — 

**God  enabled  Solomoa  to  learn  that 
skill  which  expels  demons,  which  is  a 
science  usefVil  and  sanative  to  man.  He 
composed  such  incantations  also  by  which 
distempers  are  alleviated;  and  he  left 
behind  him  the  manner  of  using  exor> 
cisms,  by  whidi  they  drive  away  demons, 
so  that  they  never  return  again.  And 
this  method  of  cure  is  of  great  lerrfce 
until  this  day.    For  I  have  seen  a  cer- 


tain man  of  my  own  oomitry,  whose 
name  was  Eleaiar,  releasing  people  that 
were  dsemoniacal  in  the  presence  of  Yes- 
pasian  and  bis  sons,  and  his  capUdns,  uui 
the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers.  The 
manner  of  the  cure  was  this : — He  put  a 
ring  that  had  a  root  of  one  of  those  eorte 
mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the  nostrils  of 
the  dffimoniack,  after  which  he  drew  oat 
the  demon  through  his  nostrils;  and 
when  the  man  fell  down,  immediatelj  he 
adjured  the  demon  to  return  no  more- 
making  still  mention  of  Solomon,  and  re- 
citing the  incantations  which  he  com- 
posed. And  when  Eleaaar  wouM  per- 
suade and  demonstrate  to  the  specttton 
that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  s  little 
way  off  a  cup  or  basin  fuU  of  water,  and 
commanded  the  demon,  as  he  went  out 
of  the  man,  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby 
to  let  the  spectators  know  that  he  had 
left  the  man.  And  when  this  was  done, 
the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Solomoa  wa? 
shown  very  manifestly.*'* 

Cyprian  and  Origen  contxibute 
to  the  coincidence.  ^*  By  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  says  Cyprian,  "we  are 
enabled  to  compel  the  unclean 
spirits  that  wander  about  and  im- 
merse themselves  in  men,  to  over- 
come  them,  and  by  threatening 
and  rebukes  to  force  them  to  wn- 
fe»9  what  they  are  ;  and  by  hank 
stripes  to  press  them  to  be  gone; 
to  augment  tJieir  punishments  more 
and  more,  till  they  be  obtiged  to 
struggle  and  lament^  and  to  groan ; 
to  heat  th^m  vith  stripes  and  hum 
them  with  fire ;  the  effect  of  what 
we  do  in  an  occult  manner  is,  how- 
ever, still  a  manifest  pimishmoitto 
them ;  *'  and  he  contmuea,  quoting 
Minutius  Felix,  ^*  you  may  see  than 
at  our  words,  to  beg  /or  «i««y— 
nay,  even  to  eon/ess,  in  the  hearing 
of  them  that  worship  them,  mhence 
they  come  and  whither  they  ^.'t 
"They  invoke,"  says  Origen,  "no 
other  name  over  them  that  stand  in 
need  of  their  help,  than  the  God  otct 
all,  and  the  name  of  Jesus,  wi^  & 
recital  of  some  part  of  his  history.'' t 


*  Jos.  Antiq.,  viii.  2,  6,  Whiston^s  translation. 

f  Cyprian  ad  Donat,  and  de  Idolorum  Vanitate.  Quoted  by  Whiston  in  hi« 
'  Account  of  the  Bemoniacks,  &c* 

X  Origen  contra  Celsum.  See  also  the  service  for  exorcising  EauiigQmens  in  the 
t  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Apostles,^  by  ClemenU 
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It  was  held,  as  Barton  tells  us 
on  the    authority  of  Psellus,   thai 
"  d€vils  po$8e9sed  corporeal  frame$ 
capable    of  9ensation  —  that    they 
could  feel  and  be  felt — ^they  could 
injure  and  be  hurt  —  that  they  lor 
fnented   when    they   were     beaten?"* 
•*  Devils  are  observed,''  says  Grose, 
"fo   hate  delicate   nostriU^   ahomi' 
noting   and  flying   eome  hinds  of 
stink9,  —  witness  the  flight   of  the 
eeil  spirit  into  the  remote  parts  of 
Egypt^'  driven    by  the   smell  of  a 
HsKs  liver  burnt  by    TbWt"  —  the 
account  of  which  we  find  thus  re- 
corded : — "  And  he  said  unto  him, 
touching  the  heart  and  liver,  if  a 
devil  or  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any, 
we    must    make   a  smoke  thereof 
before  the  man,    or   woman ;    and 
the  party  shall  be  vexed  no  more. 
And  as  he  went  he  remembered  the 
words    of  Raphael,   and    took    the 
ashes  of  the  perfumes,  and  put  the 
heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  thereupon, 
and  made  a  smoke  therewitii.    The 
which   smell,  when   the'  evil  spirit 
had  smelted,  he  fied  into  the  utmost 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
we  should  find  a  belief  in  demon- 
ology  in  Ceylon — it  would  be  won- 
deiful  if  we  did  not ;  for  it  is  the 
most  universal  of  all  forms  of 
superstition.  And  as  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt  probably  was 
the  means  of  disseminating  magic 
in  all  its  forms  throughout  the 
East,  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
be  able  to  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  science  as  professed  and 
practised  in  Ceylon,  and  that  his- 
torically familiar  to  us  nearer  home ; 
yet  that  we  should  find  it  existing, 
identical  in  all  its  details  and  cere- 
monial with  that  of  the  Jews  and 


Christians  of  old,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  extraordinary. 

The  very  "  nature  of  the  devils  " 
is  the  same — ^their  love  of  music  and 
their  dread  of  bells,  their  sense  of 
pain  and  their  **  delicacy  "  of  nos- 
trils ;  but  it  is  the  similarity  in  the 
construction  and  principle  on  which 
the  prayer  of  exorcism  is  framed, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkar 
ble.     ' 

The  Jews  invoked  the  power  of 
Qod  generally,  and  adjured  the  evil 
spirit  to  depart  in  the  name  of  Sol- 
omon, *^  reciting  the  incantations 
which  he  had  composed."  The 
Christians  invoked  the  name  of 
^Hhe  God  over  all,"  and  exorcised 
the  demon  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
with  a  recital  of  some  part  of  his 
history."  The  Singhalese  exorcist, 
by  the  utterance  of  the  mvstic 
AUM,  oommences  his  prayer  by  a 
general  invocation  of  ^*  the  triple 
divinity  —  Brahma,  Yeeshnu,  and 
Seeva — ^the  power  of  the  Almighty 
to  create,  to  preserve,  and  to  de- 
stroy." He  specially  calls  upon 
Iswara — a  term  applied  to  any  one 
of  the  three — and,  "with  a  recital  of 
some  part  of  his  history,"  illustn^ 
tive  of  his  power  over  evil  spirits,  he 
exorcises  the  Yaka,  by  quoting  **  the 
incantations  which  he  had  com- 
posed." 

Mark,  too,  the  test  by  which 
Eleazar  and  the  Yakadura  make 
known  the  expulsion  of  the  demon ; 
and  observe  the  punishment  by 
blows,  by  fire,  and  by  the  irritation 
of  the  nostrils  by  some  v^etable 
matter, t  the  flight  of  the  evil  spirit 
caused  by  the  fumigation,  and  the 
ultimate  insensibility  of  the  man 
possessed. 

The  symptoms  of  possession  have 
been  already  described,  and  it  has 


*  Tobit,  c.  vi  Y,  and  viii.  2,  8. 

f  With  respect  to  this,  Whiston  has  the  following  quaint  remarks : — "  And  in- 
deed I  do  not  know  a  more  probable  passage  for  such  a  dssmon  from  the  brain  or 
residence  of  the  human  soul  than  by  the  nostrils,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  may 
be  the  common  passage  for  the  human  soul  itself  when  it  enters  the  brain  at  the 
quickening  of  the  mother,  and  when  it  leaves  it  at  death  ;  though  the  invisibility 
both  of  the  dsBmons  and  the  soul,  and  our  perfect  unacquaintedness  with  such 
secrets  of  nature  and  Providence,  make  it  unfit  for  us  to  he  iooposUinfi  about  such 
maUtrsy 
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been  'shown  how  the^  resemble 
those  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Christians;  and,  lastiy,  their 
similarity  with  these  strange  mani- 
festations in  the  epidemic  at  Morzine 
has  been  pmnted  out  All  appear 
identical  We  have  in  all  the  same 
convulsions,  the  same  fits  of  coma, 
the  same  delusions,  the  same  insen- 
sibility to  pain  in  the  person  pos- 
sessed, the  same  delirium  and  yio- 
lence ;  yet,  in  Ceylon  and  Savoy  at 
least,  the  same  harmlessness  of  that 
violence  with  regard  to  others.  In 
all  these  exists  the  same  belief  in  the 
futility  of  ordinary  and  human  means 
of  cure,  of  the  necessity  for  prayer 
and  exorcism. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  a 
subject  so  curious  in  itseU^  and  so 
deeply  interesting  to  the  unhappy 
sufferers  from  sucli  delusions.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  implicitly  believe  in  the 
power  of  supernatural  evil  influ- 
ences, and  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
subject  to  seizures  of  a  fearful 
description,  differing,  as  it  seems, 
from  all  nervous  disorders  known  to 
science,  which,  by  universal  consent 


in  countries  where  they  are  preva- 
lent, are  directly  ascribed  to  demo- 
niacal possession.  The  power  of 
imagination  and  the  fixed  belief  in 
the  preternatural  character  of  these 
affect^ions  produce  upon  the  minds 
of  these  unfortunate  people  an 
amount  of  wretchedness  ?ery  little 
known  and  very  little  appreciated. 
**  The  influence  of  demonism,'^  writes 
Mr.. Hardy,  ^^is  almost  universal,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
religious  position  of  the  Singhalese 
without  placing  before  the  mind  the 
real  character  of  the  dread  power 
by  which  they  are  led  captive.  Only 
those  who  have  held  immediate 
and  unreserved  communicatioQ 
with  them  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
misery  they  endure  on  account  of 
their  belief  in  the  evil  influence  and 
power  of  wicked  spirits.  It  extends 
to  all  times,  persons,  circumstances, 
and  places.^* 

This  is  said,  by  an  xmimpeacbable 
authority,  of  Ceylon  only.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  the  countless 
numbers  throiighout  tlie  world  who 
believe,  and  appear  to  themselres 
to  have  too  good  reason  for  beliering, 
in  Demonology  ? 
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TnB  condition  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  is  at  this  moment  as 
pitiahle  as  their  worst  enemies 
could  desire  it  to  he.  They  have 
contrived,  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  months,  to  render  them- 
selves contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation.  Ko  man 
of  any  note  in  parliament,  be  his 
political  opinions  what  they  may, 
has  the  smallest  confidence  in  them. 
No  portion  of  the  public  press, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the 
*  Daily  Telegraph,'  so  much  as  pre- 
tends cordially  to  support  thenu 
Their  internal  divisions,  hardly  con- 
cealed at  the  outset,  are  become 
common  topics  of  conversation  at 
all  the  Clubs;  and  the  course  into 
which  their  legislation — or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  their  attempts  at 
legislation — 'has  fallen,  points  to 
one  issue,  and  only  one,  which  cafi- 
not  now  be  far  distant 

This  is  not  a  state  of  things  which 
will  give  satisfaction  to  any,  except 
to  designing  apostles  of  Republican- 
ism. Being  Tories  ourselves,  we 
cannot  indeed  pretend  to  say  that 
we  are  sorry  for  the  Administration, 
constituted  as  it  is,  much  less  that 
we  desire  its  continuance.  But  as 
lovers  of  the  country,  and  of  the  in- 
stitutions on  which  its  greatness 
depends,  we  feel  that  the  exhibition 
which  the  present  Administration 
is  making  of  itself,  strikes  at  "the 
Tery  root  of  all  good  government ; 
mnd  whatever  goes  to  render  good 
government  more  difficult  than  it 
has  long  been,  cannot  fail  to  create 
in  us  more  of  anxiety  and  of  indig- 
nation than  of  triumph. 

These  are,  we  allow,  strong  ex- 
pressions, which,  however,  we  will 
endeavour  to  justify,  by  taking  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  more  important 
of  the  political  events  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  bygone  month, 
and  under  Ministerial  guidance, 
have    occupied     public     attention, 


and   created,    so   to   speak,  public 
opinion. 

When  last  we  met  our  readers, 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  en- 
gaged in  attempts  to  cover  their 
disgraceful  shortcomings  in  the 
matter  of  the  cattle  plague  during 
the  recess.  Their  first  attempt 
went  to  prove  that  all  which  could 
be  done  was  done,  and  that  any- 
thing like  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  at  once  absurd 
and  mischievous.  Failing  in  this, 
and  discovering  that  Parliament 
was  against  them,  they  prepared 
a  bill  in  a  hurry,  and  in  a  hurry 
introduced  it  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  once,  and  in  the 
most  unceremonious  way  possible, 
the  measure  was  taken  out  of  their 
own  hands.  It  was  cat,  carved, 
altered,  and  improved  to  suit  the 
views  of  a  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Another  bill,  intended  to 
supply  what  was  still  manifestly 
wanting,  ran  its  course,  pari  pawu^ 
with  this,  and  both  reached  the 
Lords  in  such  a  state  that  not  a 
single  peer,  either  on  the  Ministerial 
or  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
would  take  charge  of  them.  The 
result  is,  that  the  Government  has 
been  driven  to  do  at  last  what  it 
ought  to  have  done  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  because  of  its  neglect 
in  not  doing  which,  the  Legislature 
found,  it  necessary  to  interfere.  It 
has  assumed,  upon  compulsion, 
the  responsibility  from  which  it 
shrank  before  the  screw  was  ap- 
plied. And  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  Orders  in  Council  are  issued, 
such  as  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  case  long 
ago  recommended,  and  which,  bad 
they  appeared  in  time,  might  have 
stayed  the  plague,  or,  at  all  events, 
restricted  its  ravages  within  limits 
comparatively  narrow. 

While  this  was  going  on  that  eoap 
tPStat  took  place  which,  not  with- 
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out  a  bungle,  suspended  the  Habeas  of  Commons,  as  often  as  a  reformer 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The  act  rose  —  and,  one  by  one,  many  rose 
of  vigour,  for  such  we  admit  it  to  —  to  ask  questions,  they  recetyed 
be,  was  perhaps  necessaiy,  but  it  from  Mr.  Gladstone  civil  answers, 
came  with  the  worst  possible  grace  which  amounted  to  t^  that  they 
from  a  Ministry  which,  only  three  had  better  mi^d  their  own  bust* 
days  previously,  had,  in  a  speech  ness  and  leave  him  to  take  care  of 
from  the  throne,  .assured  both  his.  What,  under  such  drcum- 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  the  law  stances,  could  the  Liberal  press  do  f 
was  strong  enough  to  vindicate  it-  The  *  Times/  the  '  Daily  News,'  and 
self,  and  that  Irish  juries  and  Irish  the  *  Star '  wrote  for  a  while  vague- 
judges  were  equally  to  be  depended  ly  yet  hopefully.  By-and-by  the 
upon.  It  was  accepted  without  a  vagueness  in  Uieir  tone  became 
remonstrance,  except  from  a  small  more  marked,  its  hopefulness  less 
section  of  the  usual  supporters  of  decided.  The  *  Star,'  bound  by  its  > 
the  Ministry  sitting  below  the  gang-  allegiance  to  Mr.  Bright^  and  believ- 
way;  but  it  brought  with  it  no  ing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  in  the 
political  capital  whatever  to  its  understanding  at  which  ho  bed 
authors.  On  the  contrary,  public  arrived  with  the  Government,  re- 
attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  the  quired  that  the  compact  between 
unbecoming  leniency  which  a  pre-  them,  as  Mr.  Bright  had  explained 
vious  Whig  Qovemment  had  exer-  it  at  Rochdale,  should  be  fulfilled 
ctsed  towuda  the  prime  movers  in  to  the  letter.  A  six-pound  fraa- 
the  Fenian  conspiracy ;  and  Lord  chise  in  boroughs,  with  a  ten-poo  ad 
Russell  and  his  colleagues  eat,  aa  firanchise  in  counties,  would  satisfy 
is  fitting  that  they  should,  the  fruit  every  wish,  for  the  prteent,  of  the 
of  the  tree  which  Lord  Palmerston  great  Liberal  party,  because  what* 
and  the  same  colleagues  had  plant-  ever  might  be  necessaiy  besides 
ed.  Meanwhile  the  policy  of  Parlia-  would  follow  in  due  time  —  the 
mentary  Reform — ^the  very  keystone  people,  not  the  Ministers,  being 
of  the  arch  on  which  their  existence  thereafter  the  masters  of  their  own 
as  a  Government  ostentatiously  destiny.  But  anything  short  of 
rested  —  they  took  good  care  to  this,  as  it  would  show  thai  the 
cover  with  a  veil  of  mystery  which  Ministers  distrusted  the  people^  go 
no  profane  or  vulgar  eye  was  al-  it  must  lead,  of  necessity,  to  the 
lowed  to  penetrate.  Deputation  prompt  and  absolute  withdrawal  of 
after  deputation  waited  upon  the  confidence  in  the  Ministers  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  bring-  people.  Not  so  the  *  Times'  and 
ing  free  gifts  of  advice,  and  hunger-  the  ^  Daily  News.*  The  former 
ing  and  thirsting  for  information,  was  no  advocate  for  a  mere  lower- 
The  advice  was  reoeived  with  that  ing  of  the  £randiise.  It  did  not 
courtesy  and  grace  which  marks  all  choose  to  see  all  other  classes  of 
the  noble  Lord's  intercourse  with  voters  swamped  by  the  lowest. - 
strangers ;  but  the  deputations  It  was  indignant  that  Mr.  Bright 
were  sent  away  empty.  All  that  should  dictate,  or  appear  to  dictate, 
they  could  extract  from  the  head  to  the  Government ;  and  went  in 
of  the  Administration  amounted  for  some  measure  which,  leaving 
to  this,  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the 
a  bee  working  in  a  glass  hive ;  middle  classes,  should  so  distribute 
and  that,  like  other  bees  when  the  electoral  privilege  as  to  bring 
they  are  busy,  he  preferred  plas-  the  House  of  Commons  more  than 
tering  over  the  glass  with  wax,  it  is  into  unison  with  the  feelings 
which  it  wtas  not  his  purpose  to  of  the  people.  The  *  Daily  News^* 
remove  till  it  should  suit  his  own  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  satis- 
convenience.    So,  also,  in  the  House  fied   with   no   arrangement  which. 
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like  a  six  and  ten  pound  'qualifi- 
cation, must  still  exclude  the  great 
body  of  working  men  from  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  free  men.  Thus 
pelted  on  every  side  with  ques- 
tions, arguments,  and  remonstran- 
ces, the  Ministers,  though  squab- 
bling among  themselyes,  did  their 
best  to  maintain  towards  the  outer 
public  an  attitude  of  dignified 
reserve.  They  could  not  preserve 
that  attitude  long.  Their  quar- 
rels oozed  out.  The  results  of  the 
inquiries  which  they  were  known 
to  have  instituted  came  by  some 
mysterious  process  to  light ;  and 
there  appeared  one  morning  an  an- 
nouncement in  the  *  Times '  that  they 
had  wisely  abandoned  their  plan  for 
a  mere  lowermg  of  the  fnmchise. 
This  was  followed  the  same  evening 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  *Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  which,  considering  that  it 
preceded  by  several  days  the  official 
announcement  of  their  scheme,  must 
have  very  much  surprised  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  which  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  letting  newspapers  or 
their  editors  into  its  confidence. 

"  It  appearfll'*  said  our  contemporary, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  '*  that  as  soon  as 
they  had  decided  on  the  principle  and 
outlines  of  their  reform,  they  began  to 
collect  information  about  it.  As  soon 
as  they  had  fixed  their  franchise,  they 
called  for  refums  to  show  how  many  and 
what  sort  of  persons  that  franchise  would 
admit  The  result  is  said  to  have  star- 
tled and  staggered  them  not  a  little,  and 
when  published  will  surprise  the  public 
as  well  as  the  Ministers.  It  appeared, 
we  understand,  from  the  statistics  fur^ 
nisbed  to  than  by  the  local  authorities, 
that  so  far  from  there  being  scarcely  any 
working  men  upon  the  register — so  far 
from  the  labouring  classes  being  *  serfs,* 
as  Mr.  Potter  caUed  them,  or  *  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution,'  as  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Forster  phrase  it — ^from 
20  to  22  per  cent  of  the  electors  now 
upon  the  list  belong  to  the  working  class. 
It  is  rumoured,  indeed,  that  the  first  re- 
tams  received  gave  the  proportion  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,  and  that  they  were 
sent  back  for  reconsideration  and  re-in- 
quiry, under  the  impression  that  there 
must  have  been  some  strange  blunder  or 


misconception  in  the  matter ;  but  further 
investigation  has  confirmed  the  main 
conclusion — ^viz.,  that  from  one-fiflh  to 
one-fourth  of  the  actual  Parliamentary 
constituency  of  England  consists  of 
those  very  classes  who  were  believed  to 
be  virtually  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
and  whose  admission  was  the  object  and 
plea  of  the  contemplated  Reform  Bill. 
Naturally  enough,  when  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  this  pregnant  and  unsus- 
pected fact,  Mmisters  must  have  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  reconsider  the 
whole  question,  and  materially  to  modi- 
fy their  course.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
began  to  think  that  they  might  not  have 
been  quite  wise  in  rejecting  Lord  Elcho^s 
proposal  for  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
when  even  they,  who  had  been  talking 
and  planning  and  promising  Keform  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  were  in  ignorance 
of  so  significant  a  circumstance." 

,  Embarrassing  as  in  this  matter 
the  Ministry  Mi  their  position  to  be, 
it  was  scarcely  more  so  than  the  di- 
lemma into  which,  on  other  points  of 
no  mean  importance,  pledges  rashly 
given,  viiih  a  view  to  purchase  sup- 
port at  the  general  election,  had  driv- 
en them.  The  questions  of  National 
Education  and  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  in 
Ireland,  had  fallen  into  a  groove  on 
which  they  never  counted;  and  as 
soon  as  Parliament  met,  their  per- 
plexity, as  well  as  the  causes  of  it, 
came  to  light  The  Chief  Secretary, 
whom  they  had  discarded  with  as 
little  respect  for  his  feelings  as  for 
their  own  credit,  blurted  out  ques- 
tions which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer found  it  at  once  inconvenient 
to  answer  and  impossible  to  evade. 
He  could  not  deny  what  Sfr  Robert 
Peel  was  in  a  position  to  prove,  yet 
shrank  from  avowing  a  policy  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  very 
little  likely  to  sanction.  He  there- 
fore fenced  with  the  matter  before 
him,  and  fenced  in  vain.  It  came 
out,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  the  Cabinet  stood 
committed  to  all  that  the  Ultra- 
montanists  had  demanded ;  and  that 
if  these  pledges  were  redeemed,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  elementary  educa- 
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tion  in  Ireland  would  cease  to  be 
what  it  now  is,  and  a  royal  char- 
ter would  enable  a  purely  Roman 
Catholic  University  to  grant  de- 
grees. This  was  bad  enough;  but 
worse  followed.  Since  pledging 
itself  to  this  policy,  the  Govern- 
ment had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Parliament  could  never  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  a  direct 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  last 
thirty  years ;  and  finding  that  they 
must  either  violate  their  pledges  or 
resign  their  seats,  Ministers  bravely 
determined  to  violate  their  pledges 
and  keep  their  seats. 

They  are  still  smarting  under  the 
pain  of  this  humiliation  when  an- 
other overtakes  them,  not,  perhaps, 
so  palpably  manifest  to  outsiders, 
but  still  sufficient  to  attract  the 
attention  and  draw  down  the  cen- 
sure of  the  more  thoughtful  por- 
tion of  their  own  party.  Pursuant 
to  notice,  the  member  for  Dum- 
friesshire called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  Fenianism  in  Ire- 
land and  Fenianism  in  America, 
asking,  at  the  same  time,  why  re- 
monstrances on  so  grave  a  subject 
had  not  long  ago  been  addressed 
by  the  British  Qovemment  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"There  were  many  wjvys,"  says  the 
*  Times,'  "  of  dealing  with  the  facts 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Walker,  and 
the  course  adopted  bj  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  if  not  the  worst, 
was  certainly  not  the  best  of  them. 
Unlike  Mr.  Oliphant,  he  did  not  affect  to 
make  light  of  the  Fenians  considered  as 
a  political  body,  nor  deprecate  interfer- 
ence with  them  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  give  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
a  degree  of  importance  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled.  On  the  contrary,  he 
spoke  strongly  against  them;  obliquely 
censured  the  Government  which  connived 
at  their  vagaries ;  and  then,  as  If  there 
had  been  danger  to  England  in  the  dis- 
cussion, entreated  the  House  to  let  the 
subject  drop." 

If  it  be  inconvenient  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  collective  capacity, 
to  be  called  to  book  on  the  score 


of  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  with  Ame- 
rica, much  more  awkward  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
particular  are  resolutions  afSrm- 
ing  the  necessity  of  increased 
economy  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture. And  if  these  resolutions 
come  from  his  own  side  of  the 
House,  and  are  strengthened  and 
supported  by  apposite  quotations 
from  his  own  speeches,  though  he 
may  prevail  upon  Parliament  to  re- 
frain from  dealing  with  them  as  party 
Questions,  he  cannot  escape  from 
them  except  with  a  very  perceptible 
loss  of  prestige.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  attack  of  the  member  for 
Brighton  upon  the  estimates,  as  yet 
undiscussed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lame  and  impotent  defence  of  the 
same.  Mr  White  is  by  no. means 
either  the  most  brilliant  or  the  most 
influential  senator  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons.  He  is,  however,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Liberal  party— a 
steady  supporter  of  Libenl  prin- 
ciples— and,  till  of  late,  was  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  Mr  Gladstone's  admirers. 
A  great  change  seem#  suddenly  to 
have  come  over  him.  His  &iUi  in- 
the  reforming  and  economical  Chan- 
cellor is  shaken,  and  he  assigns  his 
reasons  for  this  falling  away  from 
an  old  creed  in  terms  which  are  at 
least  sufficiently  solid  and  marrel- 
lously  explicit : — 

*'  The  affirmation  of  his  first  rela- 
tion— ^viz.,  that  the  national  expenditure 
bad  been  excessive — ^might  be  prored 
from  the  declarations  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  was  then,  as  now,  re> 
sponsible  for  the  public  finances.  Speak- 
ing at  Liverpool  on  the  18th  of  July,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  :— 

*'  *  Let  us  see  how  matters  stand;  and 
before  I  enter  into  it  I  will  just  ny  that 
I  am  not  satisfied,  as  fitr  as  I  am  ^l<l^ 
vidually  concerned,  [that  was  exactlj  bis 
own  feeling — ^he  was  not  satisfied— (a 
laugh)]— I  am  not  satisfied,  as  far  as  I 
am  individually  concerned,  that  the  »> 
penditure  of  the  country  has  yet  been  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  consistrat  with 
honour  and  seoority.' 
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'* After  adducing  such  eyidence  as  thia 
it  was  needless  to  say  one  word  more. 
He  would,  nevertheless,  quote  a  portion 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech 
containing  a  hint  to  the  constituencies 
of  the  country,  which  ran  thus : — 

'*  *  Therefore  I  will  say  this,  and  say  it 
without  the  smallest  doubt,  that  if  the 
electoral  body  of  this  country  desire  that 
reduction  shall  be  effected  in  that  ex- 
TOnditure,  they  have  only  to  send  to 
Parliament  men  who  sympathise  with 
that  yiew,  and  the  result  they  wish  will 
infallibly  be  attained/ 

**Now,  although  he  had  but  a  small 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  present,  yet 
he  thought  it  a  great  improvement  on 
the  last  Government  Since  he  had  seen 
the  estimates  for  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, it  had  greatly  fallen  in  his  esteem. 
The  sum  demanded  for  the  army,  the 
navy,'  and  the.civil  service,  was  the  same 
as  that  required  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  been  stated  as  to  *old 
things  passing  away,  and  all  things  be- 
ooming  new.*  (Hear,  hear.)  Unless 
there  was  an  improvement  in  these  mat- 
ters, the  present  Ministry  ought  to  give 
way,  and  allow  other  men,  capable  of 
conducting  the  Government  of  Ihe  coun- 
try in  a  better  manner  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  to  take  their  places.  Whenever  he 
heard  the  high-sounding  phrases  con- 
cerning retrenchment  and  national  pru- 
dence, in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  so  ready  to  indulge,  he 
was  inclined  to  remind  him  of  the  lines 
of  Pope — 

*  A  Tery  heathen  In  the  carnal  part, 

«  Tet  sUU  a  sad  good  ChriiUan  at  her  heart.'  '* 

How  Mr.  Gladstone  escaped  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  this  zealous 
member  of  his  own  party  placed 
him,  a  Liberal  newspaper  shall 
show.  Matters  are  coming  to  a 
pretty  pass,  when  of  a  Minister  who 
rests  his  claim  for  public  confidence 
entirely  on  the  skill  with  which  he 
manages  the  finance  of  the  country, 
the  following  expressions  can  be 
used  by  one  of  his  supporters : — 

''The  debate  on  economy,  in  fact, 
came  to  nothing,  and  we  fear  it  was  one 
of  those  which  will  not  bear  fruit  here- 
after. Mr.  White  was  laborious  and 
persevering,  and  at  least  one  part  of  his 
speech  might  easily  have  been  made  ex- 


ceedingly effective.  In  pointing  out 
the  inconsistencies  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's private  utterances  and  his  official 
action  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  White  carried  his  audience  with 
him.  There  was,  indeed,  reason  in  the 
charge.  Mr.  Baxter  on  one  side,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  on  the  other, 
took  it  up  and  enlarged  upon  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  attempted  to  explain 
the  apparent  contradiction  between  his 
words  and. his  deeds,  but  his  expUina- 
tion  could  only  apply  to  one  of  the 
speeches  *  which  he  had  presumed  to 
utter.'  When  he  told  his  constituents  at 
Liverpool  that  he  was  not  satisfied  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  had  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  honour  and  security,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  was  complaining  of  the  estunates 
brought  in  by  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  of  some 
daring  attempt  of  a  private  member  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  Post-Office  letter- 
carriers.  When,  again,  he  charged  the 
late  Honse  of  Commons  with  having 
authorised  an  expenditure  never  before 
reached  in  a  time  of  peace,  he  simply 
echoed  Mr.  Cobden*s  epithet  of  the  *  pro- 
digal' Parliament,  and  managed  to  pro- 
test that  he  was  '  a  sad  good  Christian 
in  his  heart,'  however  much  his  actions 
belied  his  aspirations.  In  attempting 
to  explain  away  the  natural  construction 
of  these  sentences  last  night,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone seemed  in  danger  of  assuming  the 
ftiost  terrible  of  characters,  ^un  homme 
imeompris,'* " 

If  we  pass  from  subjects  like  these, 
of  great  and  general  interest,  and  ob- 
serve what  goes  on  as  often  as  some 
question  arises  incidentally  for  dis- 
cussion, we  find  the  s&me  lack  of  self- 
assurance  cropping  up  in  the  demean- 
our of  the  Ministers — the  same  dis- 
trust in  their  power  to  lead  the  House 
manifested  by  their  own  party. 
Such  a  auestion  arose  in  con- 
nection wiui  the  Jamaica  difficulty, 
when  Ministers  were  asked  to  make 
public  before  the  tune  communi- 
cations made  in  confidence  by  naval 
and  military  officers  to.  the  authori- 
ties under  which  they  acted.  ^  Now, 
our  opinion  in  regard  to  this  Ja- 
maica difficulty  has  never  varied. 
We  said  at  the  first,  and  we  repeat  the 
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Btatcment  now,  that  Mr.  Cardwell  used  to  bum  within  him  seems  to 
erred,  not  in  what  he  did,  but  in  have  gone  out:  ho  is  the  meekest 
his  manner  of  doing  it  No  Got-  man  in  the  House.  To  say  that  he 
emment  could  refuse  an  inquiry  is  civil  to  everybody,  would  be  to 
into  the  causes  of  the  negro  insur-  understate  his  case.  Ho  is  pes!- 
rection,  and  into  the  measures  tively  obseq[uious.  Mr.  Bright,  \m- 
adopted  to  suppress  it  But  though  ing  become  his  honourable  friend, 
there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  continues  to  be  such  just  as  osten- 
of  doing  this,  and  though,  in  our  tatiously  when  threatening  a  hos- 
opinion,  Mr.  Cardwell  chose  the  tile  motion  as  when  rendering  sup- 
wrong  way,  it  does  not  there-  port  Mr.  White  is  complimented 
fore  follow  that  he  is  to  be  hurried,  and  smoothed  down  at  the  very 
by  the  faction  which  carried  him  time  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
beyond  the  proper  line  once,  into  a  expose  the  self-contradictions  of  his 
repetition  of  that  folly.  Mr.  Glad-  flatterer ;  and  even  Mr.  Darby  Grif- 
stone,  therefore,  since  he  chose  to  fith  is  reminded  that  they  once 
answer  Mr.  Bright,  ought  to  have  went  into  the  same  lobby  together. 
answered  boldly :  That  despatches.  All  this,  so  far  '  from  conciliating, 
written  under  circumstances  so  pe-  only  disgusts  the  lookers-on,  whe- 
culiar,  were  confidential  documents ;  ther  they  sit  habitually  behind 
that  the  Government  was  not  then  the  fawning  Minister  or  confront 
prepared  to  lay  them  on  the  table  him.  The  latter  see  in  it  only  s 
of  the  House,  &r  less  to  give  them  wretched  attempt  to  make  them 
up  for  publication  in  the  news-  forget  or  overlook  old  grievances; 
papers ;  that  when  the  proper  time  the  former  accept  it  as  a  token  that 
can^e  everything  relating  to  the  their  leader  had  ceased  to  be  master 
outbreak  should  be  made  clear ;  but  of  the  situation,  and  that  he  finds 
that  till  then  the  Government  was  it  necessary  to  look  round  for  other 
determined  to  respect  itself  by  keep-  support  than  is  rendered  to  him  in 
ing  faith  with  its  subordinates.  Did  the  Cabinet 
he  follow  this  course  ?  Oh  no ;  he  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
spoke  gently  to  his  honourable  affairs,  and  of  public  opinion  aris- 
friend — alluded  to  the  inconven-  ing  out  of  it,  wnen  a  leading  article 
ience  which  might  result  were  the  in  the  *  Times'  suddenly  announ- 
papers  in  question  produced,  and  ced  as  a  fact  that  Lord  Russell  had 
unplored  mercy.  He  was  answered  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
as  he  deserved.  Mr.  Bright  at  once  tration.  The  announcement  took 
gave  notice  that  on  a  future  day  he  nobody  by  surprise.  On  the  con- 
would  make  a  formal  motion  for  trary,  it  was  read,  believed,  and 
the  production  of  these  despatches —  assented  to  in  all  circles,  not  only 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  And  here  as  the  most  probable,  but  as  per- 
we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  haps  the  only  possible,  issue  of  an 
the  extraordinary  change  which  has  ill-assorted  and  very  feeble  Go?- 
of  late  come  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  emment  out  of  its  difficulty, 
manner  is  a  subject  of  remark  not  The  *  Times'  had,  however,  some- 
very  flattering  among  either  the  what  overshot  the  course  of  events, 
friends  or  the  foes  of  the  Administra-  Lord  Russell  did  not  withdraw,  on 
tion.  Whether  it  be  from  excess  of  the  occasion  refferred  to,  from  the 
anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence,  or  Administration  —  he  only  threat- 
a  consciousness  that  he  has  no  con-  ened  to  withdraw.  His  Cabinet, 
trol  over  himself  if  his  temper  once  furious  with  the  Reform  measure 
get  the  better  of  him,  or  whether  which  he  proposed,  refused  to  w- 
any  other  or  perhaps  less  worthy  cept  it;  and  were  told,  in  reply, 
influence  operate  upon  him,  we  that  if  they  rejected  his  scheme 
cannot  tell ;  but  all  the  fire  which   they  must  go  on  as  well  as  mj 
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could  without  himselt  Now, 
though  it  is  easy  enough  at  the 
present  crisis  to  break  up  a  Liberal 
Adroinistration,  it  would  hj  no 
means  be  so  easy  a  matter  to  re- 
construct one  were  that  now  in 
existence  once  dissolved.  The 
Whigs^  therefore,  thonght  better 
of  &e  case,  and  Lord  RusselPs 
scheme  was  received,  discussed, 
and  settled.  Then  followed  as 
might  be  expected,  an  official  con- 
tradiction to  the  statement  hazard- 
ed by  the  *  Times,'  and  things 
went  on,  or  appeared  to  go  on,  as 
heretofore.  And,  finally,  with  a 
view  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
subject — to  reassure  theil^  friends 
as  well  as  to  confound  their  ene- 
mies— the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer announced  th^t  on  the 
12th  of  March,  without  fail,  whe- 
ther the  statistics  on  which  it  was 
grounded  were  ready  or  not  ready, 
he,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  united 
Cabinet,  would  introduce  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  Who,  after 
that,  could  distrust  the  future,  or 
be  deluded  into  the  idea  that  the 
Ministry  was  in  danger?  The  Min-. 
istry  would  convince  the  House 
that,  in  its  own  estimation  af  leasts 
it  was  safe  enough.  It  had  nailed 
its  colours  to  one  particular  mast^ 
and  should  leave  them  to  float  there 
^1  the  great  day  of  battle  arrived. 
The  announcement  thus  made, 
followed  as  it  was  by  a  state  of 
perfect  quiescence  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  acted  as  a  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  a  war  of  posts, 
wherein  private  members,  not  be- 
ing Ministers,  took  the  lead.  First 
a  bill  was  introduced  for  doing 
mway  with  the  the  Qualification  for 
Offices  Oath,  to  which  the  Minis- 
try, disavowing  all  connection 
with  it,  gave  their  undivided  sup- 
port, and  it  was  carried  through 
the  second  reading.  This  may  be 
a  Liberal,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
Government,  triumph;  neither  can 
we  regard  it  as  a  Conservative  de- 
feat, because   on   the  Conservative 


side  of  the  House  there  are  many 
who  think  as  we  do,  that  to  fight 
for  forms,  which  have  become 
forms  and  nothing  more,  is  a  mere 
waste  of  strength — a  political  beat- 
ing of  the  air.  The  case  is  differ- 
ent when  proposals  are  made  to  re- 
peal unconditionally  the  laws  which 
impose  upon  the  property  of  the 
nation  the  obligation  of  keeping 
the  national  churches  in  repair. 
That  is  a  point  which  involves  a 
preat  principle ;  and  the  manner 
m  which  this  battle  of  principle 
has  been  waged,  is  in  a  very  start- 
ling degree  characteristic  of  the 
combatants  on  both  sides. 

The  Government,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, affects  to  stand  neutral  It 
is  left  to  a  private  member,  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
the  Ministers  having  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  might  support 
in  their  individual  capacity — the 
rest,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
frankly  and  honestly-^ Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  a  fashion  peculiarly 
hiS'  own.  Though  little  or  no 
opposition  is  made  *to  the  first 
reading,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer finds  himself  constrained 
to  speak ;  and,  after  graphically 
disposing  of  the  few  objections 
which  have  been  offered  to  the 
measure,  he  turns  round  to  the 
principle,  and,  denying  its  justice, 
declares  that  he  can  never  consent 
to  unconditional  repeal.  He  may 
vote  for  going  a  step  farther  in  that 
direction,  provided  the  author  of  the 
measure  assure  him  that  he  will  be 
ready,  in  committee,  to  accept  some 
reasonable  compromise,  but  he  posi- 
tively can  do  no  more.  The  author 
of  the  measure  declines,  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  to  enter  into  any 
engagement ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
forthwith  goes  out  into  the  gallery 
with  those  who  desire  for  the  bill  a 
second  reading. 

It  has  often  been  our  painful 
duty  to  expose  the  inconsistencies 
and  self-contradictions  which  dis- 
figure the  public  career,  of  this  re- 
markable man  ;  but  we  cannot  recall 
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an  instance  in  which  he  so  entirely 
^'turned  his  back  upon  himself*' 
as  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  whole 
House,  and  especiaUy  upon  the 
younger  members  of  it,  will  never, 
we  should  think,  be  forgotten. 
These  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  they  were  not  only  astonish- 
ed, but  offended  by  it  To  more 
than  one*  among  them  —  avowed. 
Liberals,  too — it  furnished  subject 
of  discussion  for  many  days  after. 
"  We  came  down  to  the  House 
undecided  what  line  to  take.  We 
were  reluctant  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
much  more  to  rob  her  of  her  pro- 
perty; yet,  in  common  with  all 
reasonable  men,  whether  they  call 
themselves  Liberals  or  Tories,  we 
were  desirous  of  effecting  a  com- 
promise which  should  be  at  once 
just  and  satisfactory.-  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  speech,  spoke ^for  us; 
and  after  hearing  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
reply  to  the  appeal,  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  .the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  vote  against  the 
bill.  We  went,  therefore,  into  the 
gallery,  where  we  expected  to  find 
him.  Judge,  therefore,  of  our  sur- 
prise, when  it  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading.  We  were  ashamed  of 
him,  and  ashamed  of  ourselves  that 
we  should  be  constrained  by  cir- 
cumstances to  regard  him  as  our 
leader.'' 

The  Liberals  who  thus  expressed 
themselves  are  new  members.  If 
the^  keep  their  seats  and  adhere  to 
their  party  we  can  promise  them 
many  returns — ^happy  or  otherwise 
—of  the  sensation;  till  in  the  end, 
perhaps,  they  may  become  case- 
hardened,  as  most  men  do,  who, 
with  their  eyes  open,  persist  in 
going  wrong.  Meanwhile  neither 
they  nor  we  need  much  distress 
ourselves  about  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  Mr.  Hardcastle*s  scheme 
has  achieved.  A  majority  of  only 
14  at  the  second  reading  holds  out 
slender  prospect  of  success  in  com- 


mittee, and  will  certainly  insure  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  rejection  of  so 
unjust  a  piece  of  legislation.  And 
then  may  be  effected  that  which 
is  neither  unjust  nor  ungeneroai 
They  who  decline  to  contribate 
of  their  means  to  Church  purposes, 
have  surely  no  right  to  claim  i 
share  in  Church  privileges,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  Church  fiinds. 
The  law  as  it  stands  is  a  perfedlj 
fair  law,  though  the  penalties  in- 
curred by  disobeying  it  may  be 
unsuitable  to  the  age  in  which  ve 
live.  But  chan^  the  penalties,  leir 
ine  the  law  as  it  is,  and  no  homtn 
being,  whether  he  be  ChurchmsB 
or  dissenter,  will  have  the  slightest 
ground  of  complaint.  There  will 
need  no  **  magistrate,  nor  smnnms, 
nor  constable,*'  to  insure  that  thef 
who,  for  any  or  for  no  reason  as 
signed,  refuse  to  pay  their  portion  of 
the  rate  which  the  parish  has  levied 
upon  itself,  shall,  ipso  facto,  for- 
feit all  claims  to  take  part  in  Church 
meetings,  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
parish  church,  or  to  be  buried,  when 
the  die,  in  the  churchyard  which 
they  would  do  nothing  when  alive  to 
keep  in  order.  A  measure  to  this 
effect  would,  we  are  confident,  meet 
with  no  serious  opposition,  except 
from  the  most  bitter  of  political 
Dissenters,  and  an  end  might  be 
put  to  a  controversy  which,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  cause* 
which  produced  it,  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  been  attended  with 
great  inconvenience  to  all  parties. 

It  was  thus  that,  for  some  time 
after  Parliament  met,  the  Gor- 
emment  placed  its  powers,  bo  to 
speak,  in  abeyance.  It  originated 
nothing,  it  resisted  nothing,  but 
lent  itself,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
to  whatever  was  proposed — whether 
the  proposition  oame  from  one  side 
of  the  House  or  the  other.  The 
very  estimates  for  the  year— the 
Navy  estimates  in  particular— were 
brought  forward  as  probably  no 
other  estimates  ever  were  or  are 
ever  likely  to  be  brought  forward 
again.    The  case  of  Captain  Coles 
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and  of  his  turret-ships  turned  up 
miserably  against  the  Admiralty. 
They  could  not  escape  from  the 
charge  of  unfair  dealing,  of  bully- 
ing, and  eating  the  leek.  They 
tried  to  represent  the  navy  as  in 
an  efScient  state,  and  signally  fail- 
ed. In  the  course  of  six  years 
something  like  £40,000,000  have 
been  spent  in  ship-building,  and 
we  can  show,  at  this  moment,  only 
thirty-one  ironclads,  of  which  no 
more  than  twelve,  if  so  many,  appear 
to  be  sea-worthy.  The  escapade  in 
the  matter  of  the  Devonport  voters 
damaged  them  seriously.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  a  case  of  gross 
oppression  brought  home  to  them ; 
but  the  way  in  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  First  Lord, 
and  the  First  Lord  retorted  by 
charging  the  Secretary  with  saying 
what  was  not  true,  covered  the 
whole  band  with  disgrace.  Of  the 
Army  estimates  little  need  be  said, 
except  that,  amounting  to  the  en- 
ormous sum  of  £14,000,000  or 
thereabouts,  they  hold  out  no  pro- 
spect to  the  country  of  having  an 
effective  army  at  its  disposal  So 
much  money  is  frittered  away  upon 
unnecessary  buildings,  upon  costly 
experiments  repeated  again  and 
again,  without,  as  it  would  appear, 
any  results  being  arrived  at,  that 
we  cannqt  afiford  to  raise  the  pay 
of  our  trained  soldiers;  and  all 
experience  goes  to  prove  that,  with- 
out considerably  raising  their  pay, 
we  need  not  hope  to  retain  good 
soldiers  after  they  have  completed 
their  ten  years'  service  in  the  ranks. 
Then  there  came  up  the  fatal  mis* 
management  at  Hong-Kong,  of 
which  the  root  lies  in  the  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  economy 
which  refuses  to  garrison  that  island 
with  native  troops  from  India,  to 
whom  the  climate  is  not  ungenial. 
Lord  Hartington  did  his  best  to 
fight  a  losing  battle.  He  could 
not  deny  that  there  was  great  con- 
fusion in  his  own  office  and  out 
of  it;    but  he    yielded  readily   to 


every  suggestion  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  and  disarmed,  by  so 
doing,  the  hostility  of  his  critics. 
Lord  Hartington  appears  to  us  to 
be  considerably  out  of  his  proper 
place  as  a  member  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell's  Whig-Radical  Administration. 
We  said  a  moment  ago  that,  after 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
in  Ireland,  the  Government  appear- 
ed content,  throughout  the  whole 
of  February  and  the  first  week  in 
March,  to  be  laid,  as  it  were,  up- 
on the  shelf.  Th6  Ministers  sat 
still,  leaving  independent  members 
to  originate  legislation  ;  and  as  indi- 
viduals only,  never  as  representing 
the  Government,  they  supported 
or  opposed  such  motions  as  were 
brought  forward  according  to  the 
private  views  of  each  separate  mem- 
ber. One  remarkable  exception  to 
this  rule  must,  however,  be  noticed. 
Encouraged  by  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Opposition  in  resisting 
Mr.  Monsell's  Roman  Catholic  Oaths 
Bill,  Ministers  lost  no  time,  after 
the  new  Parliament  met,  in  pro- 
posing what  they  were  pleased  to 
describe  as  a  measure  kindred  to 
his,  only  more  comprehensive.  Now 
their  measure  is  not  kindred  to  that 
of  Mr.'MonseU.  It  is  rather  an 
embodiment,  in  a  bad  shape,  of 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  suggested  when 
speaking  against  Mr.  Monsell's 
scheme— of  what  everv  trustworthy 
organ  of  the  party  has  since  ad- 
vised, and  probably  every  reason- 
able man,  by  whatever  name  he 
may  be  called,  desires  to  see  brought 
about.  For  reasonable  men,  equally 
with  Whigs  and  Radicals,  know 
how  very  little  importance  is  in 
these  days  attached  to  Parliament- 
ary or  any  other  oaths.  Had  the 
case  been  otherwise,  we  should 
have  witnessed  no  such  systematic 
attacks  as  are  made,  session  after 
session,  upon  Church-rates  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  very  existence  of  the 
Protestant  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  Moreover,  reasonable  peo- 
ple have  long  been  ready  to  admit 
that,  in  form  at  least,  if  not  in  sub- 
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stance,  many  of  the  engagements 
into  which,  at  the  tables  of  the  two 
Houses,  members  of  Parliament  of 
every  shade  of  religious  opinion 
enter,  are  at  this  time  of  day  obso- 
lete, and  therefore  open  to  objec- 
tion. On  these  grounds  it  is  ad- 
mitted that,  if  some  form  of  oath 
can  be  discovered,  such  as  shall  be 
binding  alike  upon  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  and  upon 
Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels  into  the 
bargain,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
such  form  of  oath  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  now  in  use.  But 
the  Liberals,  as  usual,  even  when 
taking  up  a  good  design,  blundered 
in  their  manner  of  effecting  it  They 
narrowed  too  much  the  purport  of 
the  oath  by  making  it  personal  to 
the  Queen,  and  nothing  more.  Mr. 
Disraeli  saw  the  blot  at  once,  and 
hit  it.  Will  he  pardon  us,  how- 
ever, for  venturing  to  suggest  that 
he  did  not  quite  hit  it  in  the  right 
place?  Why  enter  at  all  into  de- 
tails ?  •  What  you  aim  at  in  a  par- 
liamentary oath  is  some  apparent 
pledge,  on  the  part  of  such  as  take 
it,  to  maintain  inviolate  not  only 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but 
the  right-s  of  the  people  also.  And 
will  not  this  great  end  be  effected  by 
a  simple  pledge  to  bear  true  loyalty 
to  the  Queen,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  as  by  law  estab- 
lished? We  humbly  recommend 
this  point  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  when,  in  some 
shape  or  another,  the  parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill  shall  come  under  their 
consideration.  Let  the  Peers  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  the 
Commons  have  passed  it,  exercising 
their  undoubted  privilege,  however, 
by  rendering  it  more  comprehensive 
in  expression,  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  their  amendment  will 
be  reaccepted  by  the  Commons 
without  a  murmur  of  dissent,  and 
that  the  measure  will  become  law 
with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
whole  nation. 

It  was  thus  that,  by  a  course  of 
action  as  little  dignified  as    it  was 


unsatisfactory  to  their  own  friends, 
her  Majesty ^s  Ministers  advanced 
to  what  their  chief  had  declared 
should  be  the  crisis  of  their  fate  ss 
a  Government  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  there  was  little  or 
no  unity  of  purpose  among  them; 
their  general  bearing,  even  when 
achieving  some  apparent  success, 
being  that  of  men  who  entertained 
very  slender  hope  towards  the  fu- 
ture. At  last  came  the  12th  of 
March,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of 
making  a  clean  breast  before  Pai^ 
liament  and  Ihe  public  on  the 
gi%at  subject  of  Reform.  And  a 
very  curious  as  well  as  instructiTe 
revelation  of  facts  Mr.  Gladstone's 
announcement  proved  to  be. 

The   first   fact   made    evident  to 
the  crowded  House  which  hung  up- 
on his  words  was  this,  —  that  the 
Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer,  had 
no  confidence  in  himself;  that,  dis- 
satisfied with   the   part    which  he 
bad  undertaken  to  play,  yet  unable 
to  put  it  from    him,    he    found  it 
impossible  to  throw  his  heart  into 
an    appeal    against    the    fitness  of 
which  his  better  judgment  protest- 
ed.    Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  be,  and 
never  is,  a  feeble  speaker.     It  was 
manifest,  too,  that  on  the  preptra- 
tion  of  this  address  he  had  bestowed 
the   utmost  possible  pains.      ^*  No- 
thing,*'   says    a    newspaper   which 
writes  him    np   on    every   possible 
occasion,  "  could  exceed  the  master 
ly  grouping  of  his    facts,  so  as  to 
pave  the  way  for   his    conclusions, 
unless  it  were  the  skill  with  which 
he  ignored  or  glided  over  the  facts 
whi<i   were  out  of  harmony  with 
those  conclusions,  or  pointed  in  a 
precisely  opposite   direction."   ^  He 
was  in  an  essentially  false  position ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  man  to  be 
in  a  false  position  without  feeling  it, 
and  showing  that  he  feels  it    With 
all  his  subUe  mastery  of  argument 
and  phraseology,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  conceal  from  the  Hoose 
that  the  Bill  he  introduced  was  not 
actually  founded  on  the  figores  b^ 
which  he  attempted  to  sustain  it 
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This  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  not  all  the 
truth.  Mr.  Gladstone's  historical  in- 
troduction to  his  statistical  argument 
was  as  fabulous  in  its  facts  as  his  sta- 
tistics proved  to  be  antagonistic  to  his 
argument.  He  made  gratuitous  asser- 
tions which  were  not  only  false,  but  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he 
himself,  when  uttering  them,  could 
have  given  any  credence.  ^^Bj  not 
less  than  five  administrations,"  he 
said,  ^^  or  at  least  five  Queen's  Speech- 
es, l^e  House  of  Commons  has  been 
acquainted  by  the  Sovereign,  advised 
by  her  constitutional  Ministers,  that 
the  time,  in  their  judgment,  had  come, 
when  the  representation  of  the  people 
ought  to  undergo  a  revision."  Had 
he  stopped  there,  he  might  possibly 
have  escaped  the  terrible  exposure 
which  followed ;  but  there  he  did  not 

Btop. 

"  Sir,"  he  continued,  *'  it  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  question 
that  it  is  emphatically  the  work  of  Parlia- 
ment Let  me  renuod  the  House,  as  the 
period  has  now  long  gone  by,  and  as  many 
hon.  gentlemen  have  now  taken  their  seats 
on  these  benches  for  the  first  time — let 
me  remind  the  House  of  what  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861.  And 
I  must  say  that  the  event  which  then  oc- 
curred was  of  a  nature  to  saddle  the  re- 
sponsibility connected  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  question,  in  a  high  and  pecu- 
liar sense,  not  on  one  or  on  another  Gov- 
ernment, but  upon  the  body  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  an  independent 
member — ^my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
East  Surrey  (Mr.  Locke  King) — who,  on 
the  2(Hh  of  February  1851,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  grant  a  £10  oc- 
cupation franchise  in  counties.  The  sole 
opponent  of  that  motion  was  my  noble 
friend  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
Every  other  speaker  either  approved  or 
was  dlent  on  that  occasion.  [Some  slight 
laughter  was  caused  by  this  accidental 
'*  bttU**  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman.] There  was  no  division;  and 
every  other  authority  in  the  House  either 
approved  or  was  silent  on  the  occasion. 
"the  Government  were  beaten  by  a  ma- 
jority of  21.  The  minority  consisted  of 
52  members,  and  among  those  62  there 
were  not,  I  think,  more  than  12  or  16 
who  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  party  op- 
porite.  So  that  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied  that  Ae  first  initiaUon  of  this  sub- 


ject in  the  form  in  which  it  now  comes 
before  us — ^having  begun  as  a  question  of 
the  county  franchise  only,  but  it  being  per- 
fectly well  known  that  a  change  in  that 
must  draw  a  change  in  the  borough  fran- 
chise along  with  it— ^e  initiation  of  this 
Bulject,  I  say,  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
work  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And, 
therefore,  in  inviting  you  to  co-operate 
with  us,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  it  to  a  solution,  we  are 
inviting  you  not  only  to  relieve  us  of  diffi- 
culties, but  to  carry  out  a  work  of  common 
interest  both  to  us  and  to  Parliament." 

The  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  was 
seized  as  soon  as  the  eloquent  speaker 
resumed  his  seat,  and  a  voice,  coming 
fi-om  the  crowded  benches  near  him, 
thus  expressed  itself: — 

"  My  right  hon.  friend  began  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  past ;  but  of  what  does  that 
history  remind  us  ?  Five  times  have  the 
lips  of  royalty  been  stained  by  promises 
which  have  never  been  kept,  and  five 
times  have  her  Majesty's  Ministers  been 
committed  to  pledges  which  have  never 
been  performed.  That  is  very  true.  It  is 
very  sad,  and  it  is  very  discreditable  (a 
laugh) ;  but  to  whom  ?  Not  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  House  of  Commons 
was  never  a  party  to  those  pledges,  and 
is  not  bound  to  whitewash  the  character 
of  Ministers  (cheers),  whose  proceedings, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  it  in- 
variably disapproved.  (Renewed  cheer- 
ing). But  when  my  right  hon.  friend  told 
us  that  five  Cabinets  had  been  committed 
to  Reform,  my  right  hon.  friend  omitted 
to  explain  that  on  four  of  those  five  occa- 
sions Lord  Russell  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Administration ;  that  it  was 
be,  and  he  only,  who  insisted  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  these  Reform  Bills ;  and  that 
they  were  notoriously  introduced  less  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  than  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  Minis- 
ter /loud  cheering) ;  and  that  every  one 
of  those  Bills  was  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  Pariiament  and  to  the  sense  of  the 
nation.  (Continued  cheering.)  Bat  that 
makes  a  very  great  difference.  That  is  an 
important  fact ;  because,  when  the  author- 
ity of  history  is  invoked  to  influence  and 
to  guide  us  in  this  matter,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  one  individual  Minis- 
ter four  times  insisting  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change,  and  four  distinct  and 
separate  Ministers  approaching  the  ques- 
tion from  opposite  points  of  view  and 
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ooncurring  in  the  same  neoesnty.  But 
my  right  hoo.  friend  said  it  was  Dot«the 
Kinisters  who  were  responsible,  but  that 
the  responsibility  rested  upon  Parliament 
for  originating  and  reciprocating  the  act 
of  the  Government.  How  did  be  prove 
that  ?  He  said  that  in  1861  there  was  a 
discussion  and  a  division  on  the  Bill  6t 
the  hon.  member  for  Surrey ;  that  in  that 
division  Lord  Russell  was  defeated ;  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  defeat 
that  the  House  of  Commons  forced  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
ting in  this  direction.  My  right  hon. 
friend  argued  from  this  tliat  it  was  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  the  Ministry, 
who  were  responsible  for  everything 
which  has  since  occurred.  (Murmurs  of 
dissent.)  At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  be 
corrected  when  I  say  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  attributed  the  origin  of  all  this 
legisUtion  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  to 
the  vote  on  the  motion  of  tlie  member 
for  Surrey,  in  which  the  Government 
were  defeated,  Lord  Russell  being  the 
only  member  of  the  Government  who 
opposed  the  Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  This, 
according  to  my  right  hon.  friend, 
was  the  foundation  for  all  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  Government ; 
and  if  I  can  show  you  that  the  founda- 
tion is  rotten,  all  the  superstructure 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  built 
upon  it  comes  crumbling  to  the  ground. 
(Cheers.)  Let  me  give  my  right  hon. 
friend  one  piece  of  advice,  and  that  is, 
that  when  he  in  future  takes  any  state- 
ment of  (acta  as  the  foundation  of  a 
speech  or  line  of  policy,  he  should  verify 
those  facts  for  himself,  and  not  take  his 
information  second-hand  from  any  clerk 
or  secretary.  That  motion  has  to-night 
led  my  right  hon.  friend  into  one  of  the 
most  serious  blunders  that  I  have  ever 
seen  committed  in  this  House  by  any 
prominent  man.  The  original  mistake, 
I  am  certain,  is  not  his  own,  and  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  he  will  regret 
having  been  led  into  error  by  trusting  to 
information  supplied  to  him  by  anotlier. 
What  are  the  facts?  It  was  in  the 
debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  by 
the  hon:  member  for  East  Surrey  that 
Lord  Russell  spoke.  But  in  what  sense  f 
So  far  from  allowing  the  House  to  origi- 
nate the  policy  of  the  Government,  he  rose 
and  said  that  it  was  twenty  years  since 
the  Reform  Act  of  1882  was  passed ;  and 
he  offered  to  give  a  pledge,  if  the  hon. 
member  for  EiuBt  Surrey  would  withdraw 
his  motion,  that  the  Government  should 


introduce  a  Refbim  Bill  in  the  foUoviog 
year.  (Cheers.)  But  the  House  and  the 
hon.  member  ror  East  Surrey  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  assurance,  and  tbej 
divided  against  the  Government.  Tbe 
House  was  a  very  thin  one,  consisting  of 
only  166  members,  and  on  the  diiisioQ 
being  taken  the  Government  was  defeat- 
ed, the  "ayes*^  numbering  100,  and  the 
**  noes  '*  62.  That  division  took  place  on 
the  motion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill — a  motion  which  is  usually  asseated 
to  as  a  matter  of  form.  But  after  the 
hon.  member  for  East  Surrey  had  defeit* 
ed  the  Government,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons perceived  that  the  question  wis  t 
serious  one;  and  consequently,  on  the 
second  reading,  in  a  lai^er  House,  there 
was  another  division,  when  the  numben 
in  favour  of  the  second  reading  were  8S, 
those  by  whom  It  was  rejected  being  299. 
(Loud  dieers.)*' 

So  much  for  the  assumption  that 
the  House  of  Commons  stands  com- 
mitted to  Reform ;  and  that,  in  in- 
yiting  members  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  endeaTouring  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  solution,  the  Ministers 
are  inviting  them  not  only  to  relieve 
the  Government  of  its  difficulties,  but 
to  carry  out  a  work  of  common  inter- 
est both  to  them  and  to  Parliament 
Now,  observe  into  what  a  miserable 
fiasco  Mr.  Gladstone  is  hurried  by 
his  eagerness  to  show  that  not  fewer 
than  five  Cabinets  are  pledged  to  the 
policy  which,  he  advocates : — 

"This,  then,  was  the  event  which, 
according  to  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  diowed 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  dete^ 
mined  to  have  a  Reform  Bill  (loud 
cheers),  which-  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  after- 
wards, and  was  the  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  legislation.  I  was  not,  I 
must  confess,  at  all  surprised  that  my 
right  hon.  friend  passed  over  tbe  Bill  of 
1852  with  nothing  more  than  a  coiwiy 
allusion,  because  it  does  so  happen  that 
by  a  curious  accident  we  are  possessed 
of  the  secret  history  of  that  measure, 
which  was  brought  in  in  consequence  of 
the  pledge  given  by  Earl  RusselL  Tbe 
House  may  recollect  that  Eari  Grey  ob- 
tained her  Majesty^s  permission  to  state 
what  had  occurred  in  tiie  Cabinet  with 
respect  to  that  Bill ;  and  his  statement 
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brought  to  light  tUs  interesting  fact, 
that  in  the  Reform  Cabinet  of  1852 
there  was  only  one  Reformer.  (A 
laugh.)  Earl  Grey  then  reflected,  and, 
in  order  to  be  safe,  said  there  might  be 
a  second  or  even  a  third ;  but  although 
he  was  certain  that  three  was  the  moxt- 
mum,  he  adhered  to  his  belief  that  the 
rtforming  element  in  the  Cabinet  was 
represented  by  a  single  member.  (Re- 
newed laughter.)  He  went  on  to  say 
that  Lord  Russell,  in  pled^g  the  (}oy- 
enmient  in  the  debate  to  Reform,  did 
80  without  either  the  knowledge  or  the 
sanction  of  his  colleagues  (cheers),  who, 
although  they  disapproved  the  pledge, 
showed  a  condderation  for  Lord  Russell 
which  he  had  not  shown  for  them,  and 
determined  to  render  him  every  assist- 
ance in  their  power.  The  Bill  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced,  amid  a  flouri5h 
of  Reform  trumpets,  and  was  cited  as 
illustrating  the  conscientiousness  and 
liberality  with  which  a  reformed  Cabi- 
net fulfilled  its  pledges.  But  how  was 
it  that  the  whole  Cabinet  of  dissentients 
could  stoop  to  a  Bill  which  they  disap- 
proved and  dreaded  ?  On  that  subject, 
also,  Earl  Grey  was  painfully  communi- 
cative. He  is  only  permitted  to  speak 
for  himself,  but  the  reason  he  gives  is 
this  :  He'  says  that  when  the  Bill  was 
introduced  the  Cabinet  was  doomed,  its 
days  were  numbered,  it  was  in  eziremvt^ 
and  that  therefore  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  could  do  no  harm  because  it 
could  not  possibly  be  passed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  wish  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  the  history  of  this  Bill  of  1862 
aa  given  by  a  most  unimpeachable 
authority,  because  this  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  agitaUon  which  Iiord 
Russell  has  kept  alive  ever  since  ;  it 
gi^  the  key  to  that  discursive  and 
otherwise  incredible  history  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  it 
shows  that  the  series  of  Bills  brought 
in  by  a  succession  of  Cabinets  were 
in  effect  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  man,  tending  to  one  and  the  same 
end." 

Mr.  Horsman  was  not  the  only 
speaker,  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  who  dealt  heavy  blows 
at  the  Ministerial  project  on  the  first 
night  of  its  doyelopment ;  Mr.  Laing 
also  spoke  with  telling  efiect,  as  we 
shidl  take  occasion  presently  to 
show.    But  it  may  be  worth  while, 
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in  the  first  instance,  to  make  a  few 
extracts  firom  the  Liberal  newspa* 
pefs,  as  these  addressed  themselves 
immediately  to  their  work  of  criti- 
cism on  the  13th  of  March,  before  the 
debate  of  the  second  night  began. 
The  'Pall  MaU  Gazette^  thus  ex- 
pressed itself : — 

"  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  told  the  House 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  begun 
their  consideration  of  the  question  of 
Reform  in  the  very  first  Cabinet  Council 
that  sat  after  the  funeral  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston ;  and  he  told  it  also  that  till  last 
Friday  night  even  he  *  himself  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  for  his  own  study 
any  other  complete  copy  of  the  electoral 
statistics  than  the  one  he  then  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  The  inference 
therefore  was  irresistible,  that  the  scheme 
of  Reform  was  concocted  first,  and  the 
figures,  which  alone  could  tell  them  how 
much  was  already  done,  and  how  much 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  were  col- 
lected and  compiled  afterwards.  All  that 
they  could  do  in  consequence  was,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  modify  the  manner  in 
which  they  filled  in  their  blanks, — ^proba- 
bly to  put  in  a  *  seven '  and  a  *  fourteen-* 
where  a  few  weeks  ago  they  had  written 
a  *  six '  and  a  *  ten.'  This  fact,  and  the 
impossibility  of  concealing  it,  necessarily 
placed  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  notable  disad- 
vantage, and  very  likely  forced  him  to 
modify  his  speech  even  more  than  he  had 
modified  his  measure.  But  he  met  the 
difficulty  with  his  habitual  skill  and  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  resource  ;  and  if 
we  knew  nothing  beyond  what  he  told 
us,  wo  might  have  fancied  that  his  case 
was  complete,  rounded,  and  consistent.'* 

Following  up  this  hit,  the  writer  in 
the  ^  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  proceeded  to 
make  a  cruel  exposure  of  the  worse 
than  euppremo  veri  which  showed  so 
remarkably  throughout  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  He  proved, 
by  tables  which  we  need  not  quote  . 
here,  because  we  shall  have  occasion 
by-and-by  to  refer  to  them,  that  the 
borough  firanchise  of  1832  had  exhib- 
ited a  very  great  and  unexpected  self- 
extending  power.  As  compared  with 
the  growth  of  population,  the  ten- 
pound  franchise  has  diffused  itself 
as  102  on  to  80  in  the  aggregate  ;  in 
some  particular  instances,  as  234  on 
2n 
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to  89, 158  to  110,  217  to  100,  and  162 
to  122.  We  leave  him  to  draw  his 
own  moral  from  this  verj  curious 
story : — 

*'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  scarcely  more  com- 
plete and  candid  when  he  came  to  deal 
with  the  unexpected  fact  of  the  large 
number  of  working  men  who  proved  to 
be  on  the  electoral  list  He  admitted  that 
the  26  per  cent  was  '  a  larger  percentage 
than  he  expected  to  find.*  But  it  was 
from  Mr.  lining  that  we  were  left  to  learn 
how  greatly  it  exceeded  his  anticipations ; 
and  that  he  had  declared  in  1860  that  he 
estimated  the  proportion  to  be  only  one- 
fUfUh,  or  11  per  cent.  He  went  on  to 
make  a  statement  and  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence which  look  more  uncandid  still.  He 
wished  the  House  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  working  classes  on  the 
borough  register  had  diminished  since 
1832.  He  stated  that  the  proportion' was 
82  per  cent  then,  and  that  it  is  only  26 
per  cent  now.  But  he  forgot  to  state 
that  the  whole  of  the  82  per  cent  was 
composed  of  the  very  lowest,  worst,  and 
most  venal  of  the  poor,  and  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  26  per  cent  consist  of  inde> 
pendent  and  genuine  ten-pounders ;  that 
the  class  of  working  men  formerly  en- 
dowed with  votes  were  what  all  honest 
reformers  wished  to  see  disfranchised, 
and  that  the  class  now  on  the  register  are 
the  bond  Jide  intelligent  artisans  whom 
all  honest  reformers  r^'oice  to  see  en- 
franchised. It  was  not  fair,  then,  thus 
to  compare  disadFantageously  the  present 
with  the  past  Nor  was  this  the  only 
piece  of  want  of  candour  in  reference  to 
this  branch  of  his  subject  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  false  position  forced  upon 
Imn.  He  argued  that,  though  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  working  class  constituted  26 
per  cent  of  the  town  constituency,  and 
as  much  as  83  per  cent  in  about  60  of 
the  200  boroughs,  yet  that  the  proportion 
was  most  unequal,  and  that  *  in  the  great 
towns  of  the  north,  where  it  ought  to 
be  largest,  it  was  the  least'  Here,  again, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  lay  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  truth  before  his  audience,  for 
he  seleoted  out,  in  illustration  of  his  state- 
ment, the  exeepiional  cases  of  Halifax, 
Stockport,  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Roch- 
dale, where  the  proportion  of  woridng 
men  only  average  about  12  per  cent,  and 
quietly  ignored  the  far  more  striking  in- 
stances of  Bolton,  Ashton,  and  Bimung- 
ham,  where  it  averages  20  per  cent ;  of 


Newcastle,  Wlgan,  Sheffield,  and  WolTcr- 
hampton,  where  it  averages  24  per  cent ; 
of  Manchester  and  Salfonrd,  where  it  ave- 
nges 80  per  cent;  of  Lancaster  and  Lei- 
oester,  where  it  nearly  reaches,  and  of 
Southwark  and  Greenwich,  where  it  ex- 
ceeds, 60  per  cent'* 

The  debate  of  the  12th,  on  whif^ 
the  preceding  extracts  are  a  oom- 
mentary,  may  be  said  wellnigfa  to 
have  s^ed  the  fate  of  the  measure ; 
for  Mr.  Laing^s  close  reasonii^  on 
the  inevitable  results  in  which  the 
proposed  lowering  of  the  franchise 
must  land  us,  was  as  telling  as  Mr. 
Horsman^s  exposure  of  the  disinge- 
nuous and  sophistical  declaration  of 
its  sponsor,  when  offering  the  wild 
scheme  to  the  House.  But  if  any 
doubt  remained  on  any  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  that  point,  the  renewed  dis- 
cussion on  the  13th  sufficed  to  dispel 
it  And  not  the  least  striking  feature 
in  the  case  is,  that  if  we  except  Lord 
Cranboume,  who  spoke  last  and 
spoke  admirably,  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  rose  from  the 
benches  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  opened  the 
hall,  carried  a  crowded  and  breath- 
less assembly  along  with  hiuL  He 
seemed  at  first  to  be  somewhat 
daunted  with  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ;  but  as  he  went  on,  and  the 
House  listened  with  a  stillness  whidi 
was  positively  grand,  he  warmed  to 
his  subject  —  perfect  self-possesaon 
returned.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  speech  will  be  published  in  a  sep- 
arate form,  and  circulated  and  r^ad 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  hmd.  Thousands  will  thus  have 
an  opportunitjr  of  lingering  in  detail 
over  uie  classic  wit  as  well  as  the 
sound  reasoning  which  pervades  it 
We  should  on^  mar  their  enjoy- 
ment were  we  to  make  long  quota- 
tions from  it  here.  Could  anythn^ 
be  better  than  his  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  insane  notion  that,  if 
you  want  integrity  and  honesty 
of  purppse,  '  you  must  look  for 
these  qualities  in  the'  class  whom 
the  Government  propose  to  enfran- 
chise ? 
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**  I  have  had  peculiar  opportanities  of 
koowing  some  of  the  constituencies  in  this 
country :  and  I  ask,  if  you  want  renaltty, 
ignoranoe,  drunkenness,  and  the  means  of 
intimidation ;  if  you  want  impulsive,  un- 
reiecting,  violent  people,  where  would 
you  go  to  look  for  them — to  the  top  or 
the  bottom  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  blink  the 
fact  that  since  the  Reform  Act  the  great 
corruption  has  been  among  the  voters  be* 
tween  £20  and  £10  rental— the  £10  lodg- 
ing-house and  beer-houae  keepers.  But  it 
ig  said,  *only  give  the  franchise  to  the 
artisan,  and  then  see  the  difference.'  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  argument  of  the 
ancients,  who,  having  observed  that  it 
was  very  cold  in  front  of  the  north  wind, 
fimded  it  must  be  very  warm  if  they  could 
only  get  on  the  other  side  of  it  (laughter) ; 
and  therefore  they  imagined  that  the 
blessed  land  inhabited  by  the  Hyperbo- 
reans was  perfectly  warm  because  it  waa 
beyond  the  north  wind.  (Laughter.)  So 
some  hon.  gentlemen  seemed  to  think 
with  respect  to  the  £10  franchise,  declar- 
ing that  if  they  could  only  get  a  little  be- 
low it  they  would  discover  a  perfectly 
virtuous  standard." 

Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Bill  itself,  it  is  not  our  intention  in 
the  present  article  to  inquire  much 
at  length.  The  most  strenuous  of 
its  supporters,  not  omitting  Mr. 
Bright  himself,  acknowledge  that 
it  can  he  regarded  only  as  a  frag- 
mentary measure.  Wiser  and  better 
men  are  convinced  that,  fragmentary 
as  it  is,  it  would,  if  passed  into 
law,  unsettle  everything,  settle  no- 
thing. The  introduction  into  coun- 
ties of  a  new  constituency,  consist- 
ing of  £14  occupants,  lease-holders 
from  parliamentary  boroughs,  and 
savings-hank  depositors,  would  not 
only  swell  the  numher  of  electors 
to  an  extent  heyond  all  possible 
compass,  but  it  would  entirely 
swamp  the  voters  now  in  existence, 
and  take  all  influence  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
properly  so  considered.  In  the 
boronffhs  the  admission  of  £7 
householders,  and  lodgers  paying 
four  shilling  a-week  and  upwards 
far  their  apartments,  would  add 
prodigiously  to  the  lowest  class  of 
Toters  in   places  where   they   are 


already  numerous,  without  extend* 
ing  to  any  perceptible  or  satisfac- 
tory   degree    the    franchise    wh«re 
some  addition   to   the  franchise  is 
really     wanted.      "The     aggregate 
effect   of  the   measure,'*    says   the 
'PaU  Mall  Gazette,'   ''if  it  should 
become   law,  may  be  summed  up 
thus ;  in  the  towns  it  will  be  de» 
cidedly    democratic,    and     in     the 
counties    as    decidedly    anti-aristo- 
cratic."   Now,    the   policy  may  or 
may  not  be  sound  which  in  an  old 
historical  monarchy  like  this  aims 
at   throwing   all   political   influence 
into  the   hands  of  the  democracy. 
But  if  it  be,  let  the  promoters  of 
the  change  come  forward  like  men 
and  avow  their  intentions,  not  quib- 
ble and  palter  with  a  point  on  which 
there  ought  to  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, no  double-dealing  in  argument, 
no  reserve  of  judgment,  no  saying 
one  thing  and  meaning  another.    Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  afraid  of  the  work- 
ing man  I  Neither  are  we.  In  his  own 
sphere,  and  employed  about  his  own 
business,  the  working  man  deserves 
and  commands  our  unqualified  re- 
spect   Nay,  more ;  we  are  just  as 
anxious  as  Mr.    Gladstone   can  be 
that  the  working  man  should  pos- 
sess his  own  share  in  the  political 
influence  of  the  country  ;  and  we 
are  heartily  glad  to  find  that,  by 
their  own  industry  and  good  con* 
duct,  so  large  a  proportion  of  work- 
ing men  are  winning  their  way  to 
the  suffrage  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try.   But,  for  theur  sakes  as  well  as 
for  our  own,  we  object  to  give  them 
a  monopoly  of  the  representation, 
or,  which  would   amount  virtually 
to  the  same   thing,  to  enfranchise 
so  many  of  them  as  to  render  them 
masters  of  the  situation  even  in  a 
majority    of    the     boroughs.     For 
there   are   such    things   as    trades' 
unions,    of  which    the   tyrannv  is 
irresistible;  and  there  are  working 
men  apart  from  these  unions — too 
many,  we  re^et  to  say— who  seek 
as  yet  no  higher    enjoyment  than 
can  be  found  in  excess  of  eating 
and   drinking,   and   in   sheer  idle- 
ness.   We  do  not  speak,  of  course, 
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of  the  superior  order  of  mechanics 
and  working  men,  among  whom 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  intel- 
ligence, and  at  least  as  much  of 
thrift,  as  among  the  small  shop- 
keeper and  heer-hoose  class.  But 
these,  as  the  late  returns  show,  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  fran- 
chise ;  and  it  would  be  doing  them 
small  service,  as  well  as  paying 
them  a  wretched  compliment,  were 
we,  on  the  pretence  of  doing  justice 
to  their  order,  to  place  on  a  level 
with  them,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
crowds  of  persons  who  have  never 
80  much  as  tried  to  earn  for  them- 
selves  a  ^ood  name,  or  to  rise  to 
that  political  status  which  better 
men  have  achieved.  Indeed,  we 
may  go  farther :  the  moment  you 
lower  the  franchise,  so  as  to  confer 
it  upon  men  who  will  not  deny 
themselves  a  little,  and  woric  hard 
with  a  view  to  attain  it,  you  de- 
'  clare  the  franchise  to  be  not  a  trust 
but  a  right  Mr.  'Laing  put  that 
point  admirably  in  his  speech  on 
the  first  night  of  the  debate : — 

"  Once  admit  the  franchise  to  be  a  right, 
and  limit  it  as  you  might,  it  landed  you 
iQ  universal  suffrage  (loud  cheers),  sub- 
ject only  to  limitations,  such  as  those  of 
pauperism,  crime,  and  similar  distbctions. 
But  hold  it  to  be  a  trust,  and  then  it  fol- 
lowed that  it  was  a  trust  to  be  exercised 
by  that  portion  of  the  community  which 
had  reached  a  certain  standing  and  ac- 
quired a  certain  stake  in  the  country,  and 
whose  ability  to  act  upon  solid  sense  and 
reflection  rather  than  from  inconsiderate 
impulse  might  be  presumed  upon.  Now, 
the  £10  franchise  drew  that  line  in  a  gen- 
eral way  very  clearly  and  very  distinctly. 
Taking  the  number  of  houses  inhabited 
by  male  occupiers,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  about  1,800,000  in  number.  650.000 
persons  were  entitled  to  the  £10  rran- 
chise,  so  that,  taken  broadly,  it  might 
be  sdd  that  the  upper  half  of  the  inhabi- 
ted houses  conferred  the  franchise,  and 
its  owners  held  it  as  trustees  for  the 
remainder.  But  once  descend  materially 
below  the  £10  level— go  down  to  £^7,  as 
pressed  by  the  Government  measure-* 
and  on  what  principle  could  they  rely  to 
meet  the  demand  which  would  at  once  be 
raised  that  they  should  go  down  to  £6  ?" 


Again — 


**  It  would  be  a  matter  of  notoriety  to 
any  member  of  the  House,  that  if  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  small  boroughs  the  frao- 
chise  were  lowered,  the  expense  of  the 
election  would  be  increased.  (Opposition 
cheers.)  Then  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
question  must  be  considered.  One  great 
otject  of  lowering  the  franchise  was  to 
hoid  out  to  the  working  daases  a  motiTe 
for  good  conduct  and  provident  habits. 
It  was  evident  that  the  present  workbg- 
/  class  £10  house-holders  were  superior 
men  of  their  dass.  But  if  the  franchise 
were  lowered,  others  of  not  so  hi|^  a 
character  would  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege. (Hear,  hear.)  Some  of  the  fancy 
franchises,  if  made  large  enough,  would 
admit  a  number  of  the  working  daases, 
which  would  be  an  unmixed  gQwL  What 
could  produce  a  more  excellent  moral  in- 
fect than  the  savings-bank  franchise,  if  it 
were  low  enough  ?  And  why  should  noc 
the  franchise  be  extended  to  other  danes 
of  property  f  Why  should  not  the  man 
who  possessed  £80  or  £40  of  realised 
property  of  any  sort  in  a  bank  or  any 
other  form  not  have  a  vote  ?  Why  should 
not  the  man  who  has  bought  a  honss  of 
his  own  of  the  value  of  £6  a-year  not  have 
a  vote,  while  his  neighbour  who  only  reut- 
ed  a  house  a(  £7  was  so  privileged?  If  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  working  dasses 
were  aimed  at,  the  household  franchise 
should  not  be  lowered  indiscriminately ;  it 
should  be  kept  at  a  high  standard,  and  the 
franchise  should  be  otherwise  extended  by 
plans  based  upon  intelligence  and  prori- 
dence.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  express  the  opinions  he  had, 
because  he  beUeved  they  were  hdd  by 
many  of  the  moderate  LibiBral  party  (hear, 
hear) ;  and  he  fdt  bound  to  express  his 
deep  disappointment  at  the  Government 
for  baring  resolved  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter piecemeal  (hear),  and  not  by  onrcom- 
prehensive  measure.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  in  bringing  forward  a  measure  of 
such  grave  importance  as  the  one  under 
consideration,  which  proposed  to  distorb 
a  settlement  that  had  lasted  so  long  and 
worked  so  well  (hear),  more  defiberatioD 
was  needed,  and  more  grounds  shodd  have 
been  shown  than  were  shown  by  the  Chas* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  sapport  of  ii." 

These  points  are  admirably  put, 
and  they  will  tell  with  fourfold 
weight    upoa   all    who   are   either 
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old   enough  tbemseWes  to   remero* 
ber  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  1881 
and  1882,  or  will  ttke  the  trouble 
to  turn  up  their   *  Hansards,'  and 
read  what  was  urged  by  the  leading 
reformers  of  that  day.    No  states- 
man  worthy  of  the   name   hinted 
thirty   years  sgo   at   the   inherent 
rights  of  citizens,  or  spoke  ^*of  the 
tmus    of    proving     disqualification 
as  laid  upon  sudi  as   objected  to 
admit    every    British-bom    subject 
of  full  age  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.       On  the  contrary,  their 
language  was,  that  the  line  drawn 
by  themselves  was   the  right  line 
— that  it  renewed  the  constitution, 
which,    through    time   and    abuse, 
had  been  decayed — ^that  experience 
had  shown  how  incompatible  with 
poverty  and  idle   habits   was   the 
proper   discharge   of   the   electoral 
trust— and  that   therefore   the   old 
freemen  and  potwallopers  oonld  not 
be  allowed  to  cumber  the  electoral 
roll    after   the    existing    generation 
should  have  died  out     Hear  Lord 
John  Russell  himself  describing  in 
his  great  Reform  speech — ^the  speech 
which   introduced   the   measure  of 
1881  to  the  notice  of  Parliament — 
a  scene  which  he  declared  to  be 
of  everyday  occurrence.    He  is  the 
imaginary  guide   of  an    imaginary 
foreigner,  who  has  visited  England 
at  the  time  of  a  general  election; 
and     he     says:  —  ^* Suppose    him, 
after  all — for   I   will  not   disguise 
any  part  of  the  case — ^suppose  him 
to  ask  for  a  specimen  of  popular 
election,  and  to  be  carried  for  that 
purpose  to  Liverpool,  his   surprise 
would*  be   turned   into  disgust   at 
the_  gross  venality  and   corruption 
which    he   would  find    to  pervade 
that  election." 

*Again,  the  same  Lord  John,  in 
the  same  memorable  speech,  refers 
espedally  to  the  ten -pound  fran- 
chise as  something  more  than  a 
mere  boon  to  the  individual  re- 
ceiving it: — "I  think  the  measure 
will  produce  a  further  benefit  to 
the  people  by  the  great  incitement 
wbidi  H  will   occasion   to  orderly 


and  good  conduct :  for  when  a  man 
finds  that,  by  industrious  exertion 
and  by  punctuality,  he  will  entitle 
himself  to  a  place  in  the  list  of 
voters,  he  will  have  an  additional 
motive  to  improve  his  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  preserve  his  charac-' 
ter  among  his  neighbours.''  Can 
Lord  Russell  have  forgotten  all 
this,  or  the  chain  of  thought  whidi 
led  up  to  so  reasonable  a  conclu- 
sion—in the  face,  too,  of  the  evi- 
dence which  his  recent  researches 
supply,  that  he  had  by  no  means 
overstated  bis  case  when  pointing 
to  the  future  ? 

Hear  next  a  statesman,  an  orator, 
and  a  historian,  of  whom  the  whole 
liberal  party,  and  especially  the 
Whig  section  of  it,  have  just  reason 
to  be  proud.  Lord  Macaulay,  then 
Mr.  Macaulay,  was  so  delighted  with 
the  proposed  arrangement,  that, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  orator  Hunt, 
the  John  Bright  of  his  day,  he  burst 
out  into  the  following  piece  of 
rhetorical  declamation : — 

**  For  the  sake  of  the  labouring  classes 
themselves,  for  the  whole  of  eodetj,  I 
hold  it  to  be  clearly  expedient  that,  in  a 
country  like  this,  the  right  of  soffrage 
should  depend  on  a  pecuniary  qaalifica- 
tion.  I  support  this  measure  as  a  near 
sure  of  Reform,  but  support  it  still  more 
as  a  measure  of  Conservatism.  That  we 
may  exclude  those  whom  it  is  necessary, 
to  exclude,  we  must  admit  those  whom 
it  may  be  safe  to  admit.  Such,  finally, 
is  the  struggle  which  the  middle  classes 
of  society  in  England  are  maintaininsr 
against  our  aristocracy,  the  principle  of 
^ich  is  to  invest  one  hundred  drunken 
potwallopers  in  one  place,  or  the  owner 
of  a  ruined  tenement  in  another,  with 
powers  which  are  wi^eld  from  cities 
renowned  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for 
the  marvels  of  their  wealth  and  of  their 
industry." 

Lord  Morpeth,  afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  spoke  in  terms  equally  co- 
gent of  the  measure :  **  It  placed  the 
elective  franchise  within  the  reach,  not 
only  of  the  man  of  property,  but  of  the 
man  of  common  industry ;  and  it  en- 
abled a  man  to  enter  that  house  with- 
out the  smile  of  a  patron,  or  the  favour 
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of  a  corpontion.'*  More  explicit,  if 
possible,  was  Mr.  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  now  Lord  Broughton,  still,  we 
believe,  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Liberal  party : — 

«*B7  the  bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  elective  franchise  will  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  people  of  a  cer- 
tuii  degree  of  property,  and  of 
those  who  had  the  greatest  hold 
upon  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
most  influence  over  the  lower ;  and 
if  these  ought  not  to  possess  the 
fWmchise,  he  did  not  know  what 
class  was  worthy  of  it"  Then, 
jeering  the  Opposition,  he  went  on 
to  say:  **they  had  evinced  such 
ability  in  support  of  what  was  odious, 
and  such  courage  in  defence  of 
what  was  weak  and  contemptible, 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  they 
would  be  found  hereafter  among 
those  whom  a  free  constituency 
would  choose  for  thb  advocacy  of 
their  rights.  .  .  .  The  honourable 
member  for  Newark  had  said  that 
the  noble  Lord's  plan  would  not  sat- 
isfy the  people;  but  he  b^ged  to 
say  he  knew  as  mudi  of  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  community  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  honourable  member  pos- 
sibly could ;  and  he  boldly  asserted, 
speaking  from  that  knowledge,  and 
upon  the  communications  which 
had  already  reached  him  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  that  the  people  gene- 
rally would,  and,  he  might  add, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mea- 
sure," As  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
"the  great  merit  of  the  Bill,  in  his 
opinion,  was,  that  it  altered  the 
.  distribution  of  political  power,  and 
restored  the  constitution  by  plac- 
ing the  middle  classes  in  that  sitosr 
tion  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
and  which  was  most  likely  to  prove 
advantageous  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community/' 

To  the  same  purport,  though  even 
more  clearly  expressed,  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Qaston,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  repute  among  the 
Liberals  thirty  yesrs  ago,  though 
now,  we  dar^y,  scarcely  remem- 
bered,   certainly    never   mentioned, 


by  his  party:  **The  great  merit  of 
the  plan  now  proposed  was,  thttit 
brought  the  exercise  of  the  electi?e 
franchise  within  the  easy  reach  of 
every  industrious  man.  It  wm 
upon  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
he  solemnly  dedared  that,  if  the 
present  measure  passed  without  any 
considerable  amendment,  should 
any  future  measure  of  Reform  be 
proposed,  from  whatsoever  cause, 
or  whatever  was  its  nature,  he  for 
one  wouki  be  foimd  among  its  op- 
ponents." 

f.  After  this,  it  is  scsroely  worth 
while  to  quote  tiie  Lord  Advocate 
of  that  day,  nor,  perhaps,  diould 
we  refer  to  his  judgment  were  it 
that  of  a  man  less  distinguished  in 
every  respect  than  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey.  He  had  no  misgivings 
about  the  matter :  **  I  have  no  dis- 
trust of  this  £10  qualificatiop,  nor, 
indeed,  am  I  able  to  imagine  by 
what  process  of  reaaoning  a  ocmtFtry 
oonclusion  has  been  formed.  Had 
the  Bill  done  the  reverse,  and  ^ 
posed  to  reduce  the  qualification, 
there  might  have  been  some  reason 
in  the  objection.  For,"  he  con- 
tinued aftOT  a  while,  "the  discon- 
tented in) this  counby  are  divided 
into  two  classes— those  who,  like 
the  ten -pounders,  fret  becauae 
the^  are  excluded  from  the  consti- 
tution ;  those  who,  having  no  such 
stake  in  the  country,  desire  the 
overUirow  of  all  its  institutietts. 
I  will  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the 
former;  I  will  never  capitulate  to 
the  latter." 

With  all  these  high  Liberal  au- 
thorities to  refer  to,  the  questioa 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  is, 
What  events  have  occurred  to  pio- 
duce  such  a  marvellous  change  of 
opinion  in  the  great  Liberal  paitgr, 
and  especially  in  the  Whig  portion 
of  it  ?  Has  the  oonstitution  of  1892 
disappointed  its  authors?  Are  we 
poorer,  feebler,  less  educated,  less 
contented  as  a  nation,  than  we  were! 
Has  population  diminished?  Have 
our  constituencies  died  out?  Are 
members  returned  to  Plarliament  by 
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bribery  more  systematic  and  gross 
than  used  to  he  tbirty  years  ago? 
And  if  tbey  be,  is  it  by  lowering 
the  franchise  that  we  are  likely  to 
remedy  the  evil  ?  Was  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  a  mere  babbler  when,  in  1832,  he 
supported  Lord  John's  second  bill 
in  terms  like  these? — ^^Now,  sir,  if 
I  am  asked  my  opinion,  I  do  de* 
clare  that  this  Reform  of  ours  is 
final,  but  that  anything  which  fell 
short  of  it  would  not  be  final. 
When  I  say  final,  I '  mean  that  it 
will  be  final  for  that  space  of  time 
to  which  alone  we  can  look  forward. 
In  the  course  of  a  hundred  years 
we  may  chance  to  have  docks  as 
extensive  as  those  of  Liverpool  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  a  manufacturing 
town  as  laige  as  Manchester  in  the 
county  of  Ualway.  For  a  country 
so  altered  and  improved  in  its  con- 
dition we  cannot  pretend  to  legis- 
late. In  the  only  way,  therefore, 
in  which  a  public  man  ought  to  use 
the  word  final,  I  use  it;  and  thus 
I  declare  the  Reform  Bill  will  be 
final." 

We  will  not  do  the  party  or  their 
leaders  the  injustice  to  beueve  that 
they  hold  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Jef- 
frey, or  the  Lord  John  Russell  of 
1831,  as  mere  babblers.  There 
muat^  then,  be  some  cogent  reasons 
which  force  upon  them  such  an 
extraordinary  change  of  opinion, 
and  constrain  them  to  regard  in 
1866  as  obsolete,  if  not  positively 
noxious,  an  arrangement  which, 
in  183^  they  acoepted  as  perfect 
What  are  these  reasons  ?  Let  us  see. 

We  must  begin  by  pointing  out 
that  none  of  the  contingencies  have 
occurred  behind  which  Lord  Macau- 
lay  sheltered  himself  when  assent- 
ing to  some  possible  modification  in 
the  future  of  the  measure,  which 
he  lauded  and  supported,  being 
present 

Lord  Macaulay  looked  forward 
to  some  remote  period  when  pop- 
ulation and  industry  might  change 
their  seats  again,  as  they  had  changed 
them  before.  And  in  the  event  of 
such  change  occurring,  he  was  pre* 


pared  to  anticipate  a  transfer  of  the 
electoral  privileges  from  boroughs 
worn  out  to  new  boroughs  rich  and 
flourishing.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Macaulay  looked  forward  in  1832 
to  that  possible  redistribution  of 
seats,  which  the  Government  of 
1866  has  not  attempted  in  its  mea- 
sure of  reform,  and  which  it  will 
probably  never  find  an  opportunity 
of  attempting,  whatever  itxe  fate  of 
the  present  Bill  may  be.  But  to  a 
scheme  for  the  mere  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  by  abandoning  the  line 
which  had  been  deliberately  taken 
thirty  years  ago— to  a  scheme  for 
capitulating  to  the  very  class  to 
which  the  Lord  Advocate  of  his 
day  emphatically  declared  that  he 
would  never  capitulate— to  a  device 
so  poor,  so  dangerous,  so  entirely 
unstatesmanlike,  as  this  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  reluctantly  propos- 
ed,— ^neither  Mr.  Macaulay  nor  any 
other  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
thirty  years  ago,  looked  forward  for 
a  moment  They  anticipated,  on 
the  contrary,  a  sure  though  gra- 
dual accession  to  the  constituency, 
through  the  operation  of  causes 
which  they  clearly  defined.  And 
they  went  to  their  rest  satisfied 
that  they  had  left  no  other  care  to 
their  successors  than  that  of  shift- 
ing the  political  influences,  not 
rashly,  but  deliberately,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  tide  of  population 
and  of  industry  set  out  of  one 
quarter  of  the  empire  into  an- 
other. Observe  how  entirely  those 
anticipations  have  been  realised 
which  counted  upon  a  spontaneous 
growth  in  the  constituency  |  and 
how  far  as  yet  from  making  its  ap- 
pearance is  the  contingency  which 
alone  they  treated  as  justifying 
farther  change.  Has  the  constitu- 
tion of  1832,  then,  disappointed  its 
authors  ?  Perhaps  so.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1832  has  certainly  not  given 
to  the  noble  house  of  Bedford  that 
continued  monopoly  of  place  and 
power  which  Lord  Russell  holds  to 
be  its  right.  On  the  contraxy,  it 
has  subjected  the  pure  Whigs   to 
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numerous  defeats,  and  forced  them 
at  last  into  close  alliance  with 
statesmen  above  all  others  the 
most  repulsive  to  aristocratic  pre- 
judice. But  though  it  may  have 
disappointed  its  authors,  the  nation 
at  la^e  seems  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  it  It  has  given  the  people, 
or  is  supposed  to  have  given  them, 
free-trade,  extended  commerce,  the 
substitution,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
direct  for  indirect  taxation  —  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies — 
perfect  religious  equality  at  home 
and  abroad  So  far  from  having 
become  as  a  nation  poorer,  feebler, 
less  educated,  less  contented,  our 
advances  in  wealth,  strength,  intel- 
lectuality, and  contentment  were 
never  so  marvellous  as  within  the 
last  fourteen  years.  When  were 
workingmen  in  the  receipt  of  such 
wages  as  they  receive  now  ?  When 
was  our  power,  if  the  Qovemment 
only  knew/how  to  use  it,  so  capable 
of  resisting  aggression  from  abroad  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  period  in  our 
history  at  which  education  was  so 
widely  diffused,  or  when  so  little 
was  said  or  done,  out  of  Ireland,  to 
show  that  the  people  were  dissatis- 
fied with  their  condition?  Not  all 
the  pumping  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  apply  has  succeeded  in 
getting  up  an  agitation  in  fiivour 
of  their  own  Bill  And  as  to  trade 
riots,  conspiracies,  secret  associa- 
tions, and  other  evils  of  the  sort» 
where  are  they?  We  admit  that 
combinations  of  workmen  against 
their  employers  are  more  frequent 
than  they  once  were.  So  are  stnkes, 
so  are  trades-unions.  But  these 
habits,  while  the^  prove  that  our 
laws  are  less  stringent  than  they 
used  to  be,  supply  a  very  strong  ar- 
gument against  intrustmg  with  a 
preponderance  of  political  influence 
the  classes  which  indulge  in  them. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
prime  movers  in  strikes,  combina- 
tions, and  trades-unions  are  not 
well-to-do  mechanics,  living  in  ten- 
pound  houses  and  exercising  the 
franchise,   which  by  their  industry 


they  have   acquired,  but   emphati- 
cally unskilled  labourers,  with  sik^ 
demagogues  at  their   head  as    Mr. 
Potter  —  himself,  an    unskilled    la- 
bourer, and  a  very  clever,  as  well 
as    a  very  mischievous,   individaal 
into    the  bargain.     As  to  popula- 
tion, the  latest  census  shows  thmt 
it  has  increased    enormously  since 
the  Bill  of  1882  became  law,  and  is 
still  increasing ;  while  a  comparison 
between  the  &ibery  which  prevails 
at  elections  now  with  what  is  al- 
ledged  to  have  been  of  everyday  oc- 
currence tmder  the  old  constitution, 
would  either  not  justify  refonners 
in  the  line  of  action  whicb  they  are 
pursuing,  or  would  cover  them  with 
disgrace,  by  showing  how  entirely 
their  own  predictions  had  been  fal- 
sified   One  reason,  therefore,  and 
only  one,  remains  to  be  alleged  for 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Bussell  and  his  party  to  undo  their 
own    handiwork.      They    believed, 
when  the  agitation  begim,  that  the 
growth    of    the    constituency    had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population.     They  were  pei^uaded 
that  their  measure,  excellent  as  in 
1882  it  had  been,  was  now  defec- 
tive, and  that  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons had  arisen  nnce  1832,  whom, 
if  they  had  been  in  existence  when 
the  Bill  became  law,  the  law  wookl 
have  undoubtedly  included  in  the 
constituency.  And  for  fourteen  years 
they  have  been  agitating  in  favour 
of  a  new  Reform   Bill,   ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  righting  this  as- 
sumed wrong.     But  does  &e  wrong 
exist?     Lord  Russell  has  affirmed 
that   it   does,   and    Mr.   Gladstone, 
though  for  obvious  reasons  in  a  less 
peremptory  tone,  repeats  the  asser- 
tion.   The  former  in  the  pre&ce  to 
the  latest  edition  of  his  work  od 
the  ^English   0<mstitation,'  rashly 
made  use  of  the  following  expres- 
sions : — 

**  For  my  part,  I  should  be  glid  to  see 
the  sound  morals  and  dear  intelligeooe 
of  the  workfaig  classes  more  fiillj  ^ep^^ 
sented.  They  are  kept  out  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  Ministers  of  the  Oown  ban 
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repeatedly  asked  for  them,  partly  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  present  holders  of  the 
euilrage,  and  partly  by  a  vague  fear  that, 
by  their  greater  numbers,  they  will  swal- 
low up  ^1  other  classes.  Both  those 
obstacles  may  be  removed  by  a  Judicious 
modification  of  the  proposed  suffrage.'* 

The  latter,  with  his  owti  statistics 
open  before  him,  repeated  the  same 
sentiments,  though  with  considerable 
hesitation  of  manner : — 

**The  result  is,  that  of  the  total  con- 
sUtuency,  282,000,  the  proportion  be- 
longing to  the  working  class  was  S'/fOOO, 
or  81  per  cent  They  are  now  26  per 
oent  It  is  not  satisfactory  in  all  points 
to  deal  with  this  question  as  a  matter  of 
pure  statistios;  but  then  I  must  say.  if 
these  statistics  prove  anything,  the  ng« 
ures  I  have  quoted  prove  that  the  work- 
ing class,  which  ought  to  have  been  an 
increasing  and  growing  class,  has  borne 
a  diminishing  proportion,  and  conse* 
qnentiy  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  increase 
their  share  in  the  elective  franchise." 

Now,  we  mean  nothing  disre- 
spectful either  to  Lord  Russell  or 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  we  say  that 
both  are  ¥nrong,  —  Lord  Russell, 
doubtless,  erring  through  lack  of 
knowledge — Mr.  Gladstone  wilfully 
shutthig  his  eyes  to  fkcts  that 
stared  him  in  the  fhce.  Mr.  Laing, 
happy  in  every  portion  of  his  great 
speech^  was  nowhere  more  bappj 
than  m  his  exposure  of  this 
sophism : — 

"  What  did  these  remarkable  returns 
disclose  to  them?  They  showed  that 
in  bringing  forward  the  Bill  of  1860  the 
Government  based  it  on  a  calculation 
which  was  erroneous  to  an  extent  of 
veiy  nearly  800  per  cent  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  based  their  Bill  on  the  calculation 
that  the  total  number  of  the  working 
classes  included  in  the  enfranchised 
daas  was  under  60,000,  and  that  these 
were  almost  entirely  freemen,  old  scot 
and  lot  voters;  but  the  fact  now  dis- 
doaed  was  that  there  were  186,000,  of 
whom  no  less  than  108,000  were  £10 
hooaebolders,  of  which  class  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Sxohequer  in  1860  said 
only  single  voters  would  be  found  here 


and  there.  Was  not  that  a  material 
element  in  Judging  of  the  pledges  which 
public  men  had  given  on  a  questi<m 
of  this  sort  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Surely 
the  reopening  of  so  great  a  settlement 
as  that  of  ISSS'— one  of  the  very  gravest 
questions,  affecting  tiie  mterests  and 
future  history  of  ihe  country— ought  to 
be  made,  to  say  the  least,  on  something 
approaching  to  accuracy." 

The  reopenuag  of  the  settlement 
of  1882,  on  such  grounds  and  in 
sudh  a  &shion,  has  already  covered 
the  authors  of  the  act  with  deserved 
odium.  Their  own  newspapers  write 
them  down.  The  'Times^  has  de- 
serted them ;  the  '  Morning  Post* 
is  unfriendly;  the  'Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette^ demonstrates  that  they  are 
aiming  at  nothing  short  of  a  peace- 
ful revolution;  the  'Saturday  Re- 
view,' less  statistical,  hut  as  argu- 
mentative as  it  is  sarcastic,  cuts 
them  to  pieces,  while  it  seems  to 
defend. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  was  to  add 
such  a  number  of  working  men  to  the 
borough  constituency  as  would  raise 
their  present  proportion  of  26  per  cent 
to  upwards  of  47  per  cent.  It  would 
increase,  that  is,  their  influence  on  elec- 
tions by  more  than  21  per  cent  Now, 
how  4vill  this  operate  ?  Mr.  Gladstone's 
inieniion,  as  he  explained  it,  was  that 
the  working  classes  should  have  a  very 
large,  but  not  a  preponderating,  share 
in  the  choice  of  borough  members— that 
they  should  not  be  a  majority,  but  a 
very  powerful  minority  in  the  constitu- 
endes.  The  ^Jeet  of  his  measure  will 
be,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  to 
give  those  classes  at  once  an  absolute 
majority — the  potential  command,  that 
is,  of  the  representation — in  a  great 
many  boroughs,  and  the  certainty  that 
in  a  few  years  they  will  reach  this  posi- 
tion in  nearly  all  For  the  moment  we 
oflTer  no  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
such  a  scheme ;  that  point  we  will  deal 
with  hereafter.  We  merely  wish  to  show 
that  the  scheme  will  work  this  change. 

**  Tuenijf-one  per  cent  is  to  be  added  to 
the  present  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ency consisting  of  working  men.  There- 
fore, in  all  those  boroughs  where  the 
working  men  have  already  thirty  per 
cent  and  upwards,  this  ad<Ution  will  at 
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onoe  place  them  in  a  miyoiity.  (We 
are  now  considering  the  matter  in  the 
aggregate,  we  will  consider  special  towns 
and  cities  afterwards.)  Now  which,  and 
how  many,  are  in  thia  position  ?  There 
are  Jiftif4hrte^  of  which  thirty  are  bor- 
oughs with  freemen^  and  twenty-three 
without 

**  The  following  table  shows  the  facta 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  a  clear  form. 
The  asterisks  denote  the  boroughs  where 
there  exist  freemen  or  scot  and  lot 
Toters: — 

Towns  m  wmcv  m  WoRKoie  Olasbis  roax  or 
I  rmm  vnoM  GowTiruncT, 


Banbiiiy 


Ilonham.  . 
Laanoeston 
LyminKton . 

♦New  •  Castle  - 
Tyne    .    . 

♦Peterboroagti 

♦PoDtefract  . 

♦Preston  .    . 


Vli  to  215  per  cent. 
.    20  ♦Shaftesbory 
.    81  i  ShorehAoi    . 
.    21    South  Shields 
.    2V  Stamford.    . 
.    211  Tower  Hamiett 
on.     *Warwlck 
.    28    Wbltehavea 
.    29!  Wlgan     .    . 
.    28,  Winchester. 
.    22 1  Wycombe    . 


♦Arundel 
•Derby     . 
Droltwlch 
♦Oloooester 
♦Qrantham 
•Hereford 
•Lewes     . 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 


•Bristol     .    . 
•Canterbury 

Cheltenham 
•Colchester  . 
•CricUade  . 
♦Dover  .  . 
•Durham  .  . 
•Grimsby 

Guildford    • 

llarwich.  . 
♦Hertford  . 
•Honiton  .  . 
•Mythe     .    . 

Lambeth 
•Leicester     . 
•Uehfleld     . 


From  » to  90  per  eeai. 


Reading 

.  29    Sheffield  .    . 

.  29    Stoke  .    .    . 

.  26  ♦Tamworth   4 

.  26, ♦Taunton  .    , 

.  26'  Tavistoek    . 

.  27)  Tewkesbury 

.  27  •Wenlock      . 

.  27  i  Wolverhampton 

80  to  40  per  cont. 

.  86;  Marlborough 

.  82  ♦Monmouth  . 

.  85'^Morpeth.    . 

.  89 .♦Newark   .    . 

.  81'  Newport.    . 

.  86    Northallerton 

.  89 '  ♦Norwich  .    . 

.  81  •Nottingham 

.  84^Penryn    .    . 

.  82  ♦Rochester    . 

.  84'  Salford    .    . 

.  87' ♦Shrewsbury 

.  88    Weymouth  . 

.  84    Windsor.    . 

.  89  ♦Worcester   . 

.  80  ♦York  .    .    . 


lyom  40  to  CO  per  cent. 

Birkenhead      .    .  45  ♦Maidstone  ...  44 

Chatham     ,    .    .  46  ♦Northampton  .    .  48 

•Chester  ....  48l^Oxford    ....  48 

Devoaport  ,    .    .  49i  Reigate   ....  42 

Hastings      ...  481  Scarborough    .    .  41 

•Lancaster    ...  46    South  wark  .    .    .  4T 

•Uoooln  ....  46'  Westbory    ...  47 

tiOperconi  etnd  np%9arde, 

•Oorentfy    ...  09  •  Newcastle  •  under  - 

Greenwich  ...  62,    Lyne     ....  54 

♦St  Ives   ....  61    Southampton  .    .  60 

•Maldon  ....  66  •StelTord  ....  57 

**  Bat  the  fifty-three  boroofj^  named 
by  no  means  exhaoat  the  whole  Mst  of 


those  in  which  the  bill  wifl  place  tbe  work 
log  classes  in  a  majority.    The  exiatrng 
franchise  in  boroughs  has  shown  a  most 
remarkable  and  unexpected  faculty   of 
self-extension,  partly  owing  to  the  rise  in 
the  Talue  of  money  consequent  upon  the 
influx  of  gold,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  augmentation  of  wealth,  extensive 
emigration,  advance  of  wages,  and  rise  of 
rents.    In  fact,  a  £9  house,  or  peiiiap«: 
an  £8  house,  in  1832,  has  become  a  £lo 
house  in  1866.  The  preeUe  ratio  in  wMcfa. 
the  £10  householders  have  increased  ainee 
1882,  the  volume  of  statistics  does  not 
give  us  the  means  of  ascertaining.    If  aD 
the  freemen  and  potwallopera  were  teit- 
pounders,  the  increase  would  be  109  per 
cent.    If  none  of  them  were,  it  would  be 
170  per  cent    It  is  certun  that  the  tnith 
lies  between  these  two  extremes.    We 
may  assume  the  rate  to  be  140  per  oenC 
If  so,  while  the  borough  population  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent,  the 
borough  constituency  of  hoveeholdert  has 
increased  140  per  cent,  or  nearly  twice  as 
fast — as  7  to  4,  in  fici.    It  is  also,  as 
Mr.  Lowe  pointed  out,  most  prt^i^e 
that  nearly  all  this  increase  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.    It  is,  moreover,  nearly  ee^ 
tain  that  the  increase  has  been  faster 
among  the  lower  dasa  of  houseiioldcra. 
and  that  it  will  be   greater  in  those 
classes  whose  rent  lies  between  £7  and 
£10  than  in  those  of  a  higher  vafaie. 
All  these  thmgB   considered,  we  may 
feel  coofident  £at  no  one  will  conoerre 
we  are  making  any  but  a  most  moderate 
estimate  if  we  assume   that   after  £7 
householders  are  enfranchised  the  pro- 
portion of  working  classes  on  the  r^^ 
ter  will  increase  at  the  rate  of,  sar,  one- 
half  per  cent  per  annum.    (It  win  pro- 
bably  increase    much    more   rapidly.) 
Now,  as  our   table    shows,  there  are 
eighteen  boroughs— half  of  them  witli- 
out  freemen — where   the   present  pro- 
portion is  between  25  and  80  per  cent 
and  averages  27  per  cent    In  six  yem, 
therefore,  all  these  eighteen  boNoghs 
will  be  added  to  the  fifty-three  abesdy 
mentioned  in  whieh  the  workhig  diaMi 
will  constitote  a  mi^jority  of  Uie  toUl 
oonstitoency;    that   is  to  say,  if  ^ 
Parliament  should  be  as  loi^Ted  is 
its  predecessor,  the  next  general  de^ 
tion  will  find  the  wotting  dasses  fttf^ 
tiaUy  m  command  of  the  representilioii 
of  seventy-one  boroughs  out  of  a  tottl 
of    200— those    seventy-one    borou^ 
returning  about  180  meBabers." 
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To  thia  calcuktioii,  fmrlj  worked 
out  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  the  *  Times' 
adds  another,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Ministerial  Bill,  if 
passed  into  law,  will  at  once  giro 
to  the  working  men  a  majoritj  dT 
the  returns  for  the  English  bor* 
ou^s,  and  make  them  masters,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  of  two- 
thirds  at  least. of  the  borough  repre- 
sentation. But  this  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  will  be  recollected, 
made  an  attempt  to  cajole  the  House 
hy  merely  hinting  at  a  possible  re- 
distribution of  seats  some  sessions 
hence,  before  legislating  for  which, 
the  present  Parliament,  as  he  assured 
them,  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
sit  and  carry  on  its  duties  as  if  no 
such  avalanche  were  coming.  It 
is  not  worth  any  sane  man's  while 
grayely  to  refute  such  a  statement 
Would  the  newly-created  constitu- 
encies be  content  to  have  laws 
passed  by  gentlemen  whom  they 
neyer  sent  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament?  And  if  they  were, 
would  they  tolerate  the  idea  that  a 
moribund  Parliament  like  the  pre- 
sent should  take  it  upon  itself  to 
say  what  places  shall  and  what 
shall  not  return  members  to 
Parliament  for  the  future?  The 
'Saturday  Review'  has  put  this 
point  so  very  clearly  that  we  can- 
not refuse  ourselves  the  satisfaction 
of  quoting  what  it  says : — 

'*  It  is  idle  to  thmk  that  the  present 
Parliament,  if  it  passed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bill,  would  have  any  control  over  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  It  could  not 
pass  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  before  the 
new  voters  were  on  the  register;  and 
as  the  Oovemment  could  Ihen  appeal 
to  the  enlarged  constituencies,  the  Op- 
pofdtion  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  permit  the  appeal,  or  take  the  re- 
distribution the  Government  chose  to 
prescribe ;  and  a  Parliament,  when  the 
Opposition  is  paralysed  in  this  way, 
has  lost  all  control  over  afiSdrs.  That 
a  redistribution  of  seats  must  follow  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  is  too  obvious 
to  need  proof,  for  enormous  constitu- 
encies of  thousands  on  thousands  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  peipetually 


thwarted  by  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  vO- 
lagefl  in  the  west  of  England.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  comes  to  Uils,  that  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  shall  extend  the  fran- 
chise and  that  another  Parliament, 
elected  by  a  different  set  of  voters,  shall 
decide  whether  the  principle  on  which 
the  present  Parliament  acts  is  to  be 
maintained.  No  Government  ever  ask- 
ed a  Parliament  for  a  greater  concession, 
and  both  their  party  and  the  country 
may  justly  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  making  such  a  de- 
mand on  Parliament.  The  Bill  has  evi- 
dently been  brought  forward,  not  be- 
cause the  Government  had  arrived  at  a 
complete  and  mature  conclusion,  but  in 
order  that  the  Cabinet  might  seem  to  be 
doing  something,  and  that  Lord  Russell 
might  appear  once  more  in  his  well- 
known  character  of  the  Father  of  Re- 
form. This  was  a  great  mistake.  Any- 
thing would  have  been  better  than  hur- 
rying on  the  introduction  of  an  incom- 
plete, one-sided,  ill-considered  measure 
which  was  sure  to  embitter  the  discus- 
sion of  Reform,  and  could  not  possibly 
settle  the  question." 

So  much  for  this  wretched  Bill, 
and  the  miserable  influence  under 
which  it  has  been  forced  upon  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  measure,  as  it  is  now 
before  the  country,  has  not  one 
quality  of  statesmanship,  or  moder- 
ation, or  common  sense  to  recom- 
mend it.  Based  upon  the  merest 
fallacy  that  ever  gained  credence 
by  being  often  repeated,  its  sole 
object  is  to  secure  to  a  Ministry  — 
the  weakest  within  living  memory 
—  a  little  longer  lease  of  power. 
That  it  can  effect  this  object,  no 
human  being  supposes.  If  Minis- 
ters carry  it,  as  they  now  assert  that 
they  are  determined  to  do,  to  a 
second  reading,  it  is  just  possible 
that,  by  the  help  of  the  pledges  last 
given,  they  may  pass  their  Bill 
through  tiiat  stage  by  a  very  small 
majority.  Gar  own  impression  is 
that  they  will  not  pass  it  through 
that  stage:  that  the  Bill  will  be 
thrown  out,  as  it.  deserves  to 
be,  and  the  Government  with  it 
For  Lord  Grosvenor   represents   a 
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HISTORY   OF   THE  WORLD. 

Bt  PHILIP  SMITH,  B,  A. 
Complete  in  3  vols.,  8vo.   With  Haps  and  Plana 

For  the  first  time  in  English  literature,  tho  reader  has  before  him,  in  tiio  moderate 
ompaFS  of  Three  Volumes,  a  comploto  Ancient  History,  fi-om  the  Creation  cfths  World 
to  the  Mai  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  treated  as  a  continuous  narrai»rc,-and  with 
urMy  qf  purpose.  Besides  its  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  History  of  the  World, 
fl)i3  division  may  ho  regaried  as  forming  a  complete  and  independent  work,  which  m&y 
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THE  SPRINO  CAKPAION  OF  1863:    CAMP  NEAR  CULPEPPER — FIGHTS   OK 
THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. 


On  out  arriTal  at  Culpepper  we 
found  it  greatly  improved  in  aspect. 
True,  the  roads  were  still  nearly  im- 
passable ;  but  the  country  round, 
under  the  influence  of  frequent 
rains  and  the  mild  air  of  April,  had 
clothed  itself  in  tender  verdure, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with 
blooming  patches  by  the  now  blos- 
soming peach  orchards.  Our  head- 
quarters were  established  .not  more 
tnan  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Cul- 
pepper, on  a  height  thickly  covered 
with  pine  and  cedar  trees,  skirted 
by  the  road  leading  to  Orange 
Court-house,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  picturesquely 
bordered  in  the  distance  by  the 
beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Only  W.  Lee's  and  Fitz  Lee's  bri- 
gades were  with  us.  The  former 
picketed  the  fords  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Culpepper,  and  the  latter 
was  stationed  higher  up  the  river. 
Hampton's  command  had  been  left 

Toib  XCIX. — ^Ko.  i>cvn. 


behind  for  recruiting,  most  of  its 
dismounted  men  having  been  iur- 
loughed  to  their  distant  homes  in 
Mississippi  and  the  Carolinas  to 
supply  themselves  with  fresh  horses. 
Our  animals  were  now  beginning 
to  get  into  better  condition,  forage 
having  become  more  abundant,  and 
being  valuably  supplemented  by 
the  new  grass  and  clover.  Provi- 
sions for  the  men  had  also  grown 
more  plentiful,  and  our  kind  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  did  their  best 
to  keep  the  mess-table  of  the  Gene- 
ral and  his  staff  copiously  supplied. 
In  the  mean  time,  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  the  supreme  com- 
mand had  been  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  General  Hooker,  an  officer 
who  had  gained  a  high  reputation 
by  his  gallantry — he  was  nicknamed 
by  his  men  "Fighting  Joe" — and 
the  good  management  of  his  divi- 
sion, but  who  eventually  proved 
himself  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
commanding  a  large  army.  Great 
2o 
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credit,  howerer,  was  due  to  him  for 
having  availed  himself  of  the  inter- 
val of  inaction  to  improve  his  cav- 
alry,  which  was    now   completely 
recruited,  men  and  horses,  and  aug- 
mented by  fresh   brigades ;    while 
nrw  order  and  discipline  had  been 
Instilled'  into. the  entire  force.    A 
large  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  as  it  was  still  call- 
ed, had  been  concentrated  on  the 
Upper  Rappahannock,  and   it   was 
this    fact    which    had    caused    our 
rapid    departure    from    Fredericks- 
burg.   The  restless  activity  of  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  their  constant  marching  and 
countermarching,      indicated     that 
some    serious    enterprise  was    im- 
pending ;   and  the  renewal   of  the 
picket-firing  created   the  daily  ex- 
pectation,-after  so  long  an  interval 
of  tranquillity,  of  a  brush  with  our 
antagonists.     We  had  already,   on 
the  13th,   been    brought    into  the 
saddle  by  a  sudden  alarm,  but  had 
found,   on  hastening  to  the  front, 
that  the  gallantry  and  good  firing 
of    our   pickets    had    foiled   every 
effort  of  the  Federals  to  effect  a 
crossing   over   the    Rappahannock. 
Oh  the  following  morning,  however, 
Ve  were  abruptly  startled  by  a  re- 
port that  the  Yankees  had  forced  a 
passage  at    several    points    of  the 
river,  had  driven  our  pickets  back, 
and  were  advancing  in  large  force 
upon   Culpepper.      All    was  hurry 
and  confusion  at  headquarters   on 
the    receipt    of    this    intelligence ; 
tents  were  struck,  horses  saddled, 
waggons    loaded    and    teams    har- 
nessed,  for    an    immediate  start — 
the  General  and  his  staff  galloping 
off    to    throw  ourselves,   with  W. 
Lee^s  brigade,   across  the   enemy^s 
path.    It  was  on  the  plain  near  Bran- 
dy Station  —  that  battle-ground  so 
often  mentioned  already  —  that  we 
once  more  encountered  the  advanc- 
ing foe,  and  before  long  the  action 
developed  along  all  our  line.    The 
enemy  fought  with  great  obstinacy, 
and  at  first  we  had  to  yield  ground 
to  them  for  some  distance;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  suc- 


ceeded, by  a   general    and   united 
movement   in    advance,    in  driving 
them    back  across  the  river.     The 
fighting  was  only  kept  up  during  the 
evening  by  an  exchange  of  fbring  be- 
tween the  Yankee  guns  mounted  on 
an  old  redoubt  close  to  the  opposite 
shore  and  our  batteries  on  two  hills, 
about  a  mile  apart,  in  the  space  be- 
tween which  Generals  Stuart  and 
Lee,  with  their  respective  staffs,  had 
taken  up  their  position,  carelessly 
stretched  on  the  ground,   chattiqg 
and    laughing    and    watching   the 
effect   of  the   shells  crossing  each 
other  over  their  heads,  as    uncon- 
cerned as  if  there  were  no  enemy 
within  miles.     I  myself  was  posted 
a  little  to  tiie  right,  narrowly  ob- 
serving, by  the  aid  of  the  excellent 
flass  1  had  captured  from  General 
^ope's  baggage,  the  movements  of 
the  ehemy,   and  wondering  in  my 
mind  how  it  was  a  numerous  group 
of  officers  so  close  under  the  Yankee 
cannons  had  thus  long  escaped  their 
attention.     Suddenly  I  saw  the  of- 
ficer commanding  the  Federal  bat- 
tery mount  the  parapet,  and,  after 
scanning  the  knot  of  officers  through 
his  glass,  assist  with  his  own  hands 
in  pointing  one  of  the  guns  upon 
them.      In  spite    of    my  warning, 
which  was  received  with  mockery, 
the  joyous  assembly  continued  their 
seance  till,  a  few  seconds  after,  the 
shot  was    heard,   and  a  shell    fell 
plump  in  their  midst,  burying  in  the 
earth  with    itself  one    of  General 
Lee^s  gauntlets,  which  lay  on   the 
ground  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
General    himself,  and    bespattering 
all  who  were  nearest  to  it  with  earth 
and  mud.     It  was  now  my  turn  to 
laugh  as  I  beheld  my  gallant  com- 
rades stampede  n'ght  and  left  from 
the  fatal  spot,  chasing  their  fright- 
ened horses,   followed  by  a  rapid, 
though  happily  less   well-directed, 
succession  of  shots  from   the  ene- 
my's guns.    With  this  little  Inddent 
closed  the  fight  for  that  day.     A 
heavy  shower  now  descended,  last- 
ing many  hours,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  shelter  of  our  tents, 
left  unpitched    in    the   huny  and 
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excitement  of  the  events  of  the 
day,  caused  us  to  spend  a  night  of 
wretched  discomfort 

General  Stuart  was  led  to  helieve 
that,  the  river  being  much  swollen 
by  the  rain,  the  Yankees  would 
leave  us  undisturbed;  but  at  the 
Tery  earliest  gleam  of  day,  this 
supposition  was  dispelled  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  enemy,  strongly 
reinforced,  had  succeeded  again  in 
forcing  a  passage  to  our  side;  and 
once  more,  wet  through  and  shiver- 
ing, we  were  summoned  to  the 
front  The  conflict,  as  on  so  many 
previous  occasions,  commenced  near 
Brandy  Station ;  but^  notwith- 
standing their  vastly  superior  num- 
bers, our  adversaries  did  not  make 
a  very  obstinate  stand,  probably 
owing  to  the  rapid  rising  of  the 
Rappahannock,  which  in  a  few 
hours  more  might  be  rendered  im- 
passable. Stui^  desirous  on  this 
very  account  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  a  battle,  vigorouslv  pushed  his 
troops  forward  after  the  retreating 
foe,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
safe  crossing  of  the  entire  cavalry 
force  of  the  enemy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  rearguard,  com- 
posed of*  two  squadrons  of  the 
8d  Indiana  regiment  These  we 
brought  to  a  stand  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  a  mill-creek  which  in- 
tersects the  road  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  generally  presents  scarcely  a 
foot's  depth  of  water,  but  which 
was  now  swollen  to  a  wide  and 
rapid  stream  not  to  be  crossed, 
even  at  the  shallowest  points,  save 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As 
soon  as  the  head  of  our  column 
approached  this  spot,  a  niunber  of 
dismounted  sharpshooters,  posted 
here  to  protect  the  Yankees^  rear, 
opened  a  severe  fire,  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  our  men. 
Stuart  at  once  ordered  a  squadron 
of  our  9th  Virginia  regiment,  who 
were  leading  the  advance,  to  charge. 
Having  been  refused  the  General's 
permission  to  join  in  the  attack,  I 
galloped,  on  my  own  account,  about 
a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the 


road  in  the  direction  of  the  hostile 
sharpshooters,  whose  particular  at- 
tention I  at  once  engaged,  a  number 
of  bullets  flying  round  my  head 
unpleasantly  quick  and  near.  Hav- 
ing got  within  about  forty  yards 
of  their  position,  I  shouted  out  to 
them  to  surrender ;  but  in  the  fan- 
cied security  ofiered  by  the  broad 
foaming  stream,  which  flowed  be- 
tween them  and  their  assailants, 
they  treated  my  summons  with  de- 
fiance, and  answered  it  only  by 
a  brace  of  bullets,  one  of  which 
nearly  cut  oflf  a  lock  of  my  hair. 
Exasperated  out  of  all  patience  at 
this,  I  spurred  my  horse  and  dash- 
ed with  a  tremendous  leap  into  the 
middle  of  the  creek,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment its  watera  seemed  to  dose 
over  my  head^  but  quickly  sur- 
mounting the  torrent,  my  brave 
horse  gallantly  swam  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  and,  by  a  strenuous 
efibrt  of  every  sinew,  succeeded  in 
scrambling  up  the  steep  bank  to 
the  high  ground  above.  The  bold- 
ness and  rapidity  of  this  feat  seem- 
ed to  perfectly  paralyse  the  objects 
of  my  wrath, — a  corporal  and  a 
private  of  the  8d  Indiana  Cavalry, 
who,  as  I  pounced  upon  them  with 
uplifted  sword,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  begged  for  mercy  on 
their  knees.  In  the  first  excite- 
ment, I  felt  but  little  inclined  to 
hee^  their  prayers,  seeing  that  but 
a  few  minutes  before*  they  had  shot 
down  one  of  our  men,  and  had 
spent  their  last  cartridge  in  the 
attempt  to  do  the  like  for  me ;  but 
the  poor  wretches  were  so  terror- 
stricken,  and  begged  so  hfurd  for  their 
lives,  that  I  was  content  to  commute 
the  penalty  of  death  to  treating 
them  with  just  such  a  cold  bath  as 
I  had  had ;  and  so  I  sent  them 
through  the  water  to  the  other  side, 
where  one  of  our  couriers,  who  had 
hastened  up  to  my  assistance,  took 
them  in  charge.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fight  had  ended  in  our  favour. 
The  enemy,  after  a  short  but  severe 
combat,  had  broken  in  utter  confu- 
sion, and  had  been  chased  by  our 
men  across  the  creek  to  the  river. 
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where  a  heayy  fire  from  the  oppo- 
site hank  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit 
Some  thirty  prisoners  and  horses 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  the  enemy 
lost  severely  hesides  in  killed  and 
wounded — ^a  good  number  of  their 
men  having  been  unhorsed  in  the 
hurried  passage  of  the  creek,  and 
whelmed  in  the  angry  wares.  Stu- 
art, who  had  witnessed  the  whole 
course  of  my  little  exploit,  was 
much  amused  at  the  plight  in 
which  I  returned,  soaked  through, 
and    beplastered   with    mud.      He 


had  never,  he  said,  expected  to  see 
me  emerge  after  my  plunge;  and 
added,  that  as  I  climbed  up  the 
bank  I  looked  like  a  tmapio 
crawling  out  of  the  mud.  For 
some  little  time  longer  the  firing 
was  kept  up  by  the  artillery  <»i 
both  sides ;  but  as  the  enemy  soon 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Rappahannock, 
we  returned  to  our  camping  ground, 
pitched  our  tents,  and  established 
once  more,  in  regular  order,  our 
cavalry  headquarters. 


VISIT    OF   A    PRUSSIAN    OFFICSB — ^RIDSS    IN    THE    NBIOHBOUBHOOD  —  HOOKBB8 
APVANCB  AND  FLANK  MABCH. 


As  the  continued  rains  rendered 
the  crossing  of  the  Rappahannock 
impracticable,  an  interval  of  tran- 
quillity succeeded  these  few  days 
of  conflict  and  excitement.  It 
speeded  away,  however,  rapidly 
enough,  amidst  visits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  pleasant  horseback 
excursions  in  the  company  of  our 
lady  acquaintances.  On  the  21st  I 
had  an  agreeable  surprise  in  a  visit 
from  a  fellow-countryman.  Captain 
Scheibert,  of  the  Prussian  engineers. 
He  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  by 
his  Government  to  take  note  as  an 
eyewitness  of  the  operations  of  the 
war,  and  derive  what  profit  he 
could  from  its  experiences.  I  had 
already  seen  him  at  General  R.  E. 
Lee's  headquarters,  where  he  was 
a  guest  of  the  General's,  for  he  had 
been  several  weeks  with  our  army, 
and  was  now  about,  at  my  urgent 
prayer,  to  make  a  frurther  stay  with 
us.  My  tent  and  its  comforts,  sad- 
ly curtailed  however  by  the  results 
of  the  heavy  rains,  which  on  several 
occasions  had  completely  deluged 
it,  were  gladly  shared  with  my 
visitor.  Just  as  at  our  old  head- 
quarters, near  Fredericksburg,  we 
had  been  annoyed  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  straying  sheep,  we  now 
sufiered  frt>m  the  daily  irruptions 
upon  our  camp  of  pigs  exploring 
and  devouring  everything  that  feU 
under   their  snouts.     Not  seldom, 


indeed,  these  intruders  had  tire 
impudence  to  break  into  my  tent 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Laving 
set  their  &ncy  on  a  pair  of  large 
cavalry  boots  of  mine,  which  once 
or  twice  they  succeeded  in  dragging 
off  far  into  the  woods,  giving  my 
negro  Heniy  and  myself  ii^nite 
trouble  before  we  could  recover 
these  precious  parts  of  my  ac- 
coutrement Our  evenings  were 
mostly  passed  in  the  village,  in 
the  company  of  our  lady  acquaint- 
ances, whom  Scheibert  deh'ghted 
by  his  excellent  pianoforte-play- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  amuse- 
ment they  derived  from  his  ori- 
ginal practice  with  the  idiom  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. On  the  28th,  Stuart  and 
the  members  of  his  staff,  including 
our  visitor,  dined  by  invitation 
under  the  roof  of  an  old  widow 
lady,  a  very  particular  friend  ot 
mine,  who  resided  on  a  pretty  little 
plantation  close  to  Culpepper.  Mrs. 
S.  was  a  poetess,  and  had  exercised 
her  talents  to  the  glorification  of 
Lee  and  Jackson,  so  that  when, 
after  dinner,  she  asked  permission 
to  read  a  new  poem,  we  all  natu- 
rally expected  that  it  was  now 
Stuart's  turn.  What  was  my  astCHOr 
ishment,  however,  and  embarrass- 
ment to  find  myself  the  theme  of 
her  eloquent  and  touching  Tersesy 
wherein  my  praises  were  most  flat- 
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teringlj  sounded  I  Bloshing,  and 
^ranmxed  to  my  chair  with  stupe- 
fiiction,  as  I  heard  the  loud  ap- 
plause which  greeted  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece,  for  a  moment  I  was  at 
a  loss  now  to  behaye;  then  sud- 
denly rousing  myself^  I  advanced 
towards  Mrs.  S.,  and  in  the  fashion 
of  the  knights  of  old,  I  knelt  on 
one  knee,  and  with  a  kiss  mutely 
impressed  my  thanks  on  the  hand 
from  which  I  receiyed  my  poetical 
diploma  of  merit  "That  won't 
do,  Von,^'  cried  out  Stuart,  and, 
stepping  forward,  he  printed  a 
hearty  kiss  on  the  old  lady^s  cheek 
-^a  liberty  which  she  received  with 
a  very  good  grace,  saying,  "  General, 
I  have  always  known  you  to  be  a 
very  gallant  soldier,  but  from  this 
moment  I  believe  you  to  be  the 
bravest  of  the  brave."  Music,  dance, 
and  merriment  chased  away  the  re- 
maining hours  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  night  ere  we  reached  our 
headquarters,  and  retired  to  rest,  lit- 
tle divining  how  soon  we  should  be 
roused  up  again. 

It  was  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
G^eral  himself  who  informed  me 
he '  had  just  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  were  approaching 
the  river  at  several  points  with  a 
strong  force  composed  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  that  we 
must  hasten  to  the  front  without 
delay.  The  words  were  no  sooner 
spoken  than  the  bugle  sounded 
to  horse,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
we  galloped  away  from  the  camp, 
where  all  were  busy  with  prepara- 
tions for  moving  at  a  moment's 
notice.      We    reached   the   famous 

Elateau  near  Brandy  Station  a 
ttle  after  daybreaW,  and  found 
there  W.  Lee's  brigade  in  line  of 
battle,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery 
in  position.  Fitz  Lee's  command 
arrived  soon  afterwards ;  and  on 
this  spot,  so  favourable  for  defence, 
Stuart  decided  to  await  the  ene- 
my's advance,  making  all  prepara- 
tions for  a  desperate  resistance.  A 
dense  fog,  which  clung  to  the  plain, 
precluded    all   observation   of   the 


hostile  rooyements ;  but  our  pickets , 
which  by  this  time  had  been  forced 
back  from  the  river  and  were  re- 
ceding towards  us  before  vastly 
superior  numbers,  reported  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  of  all  arms 
had  passed  over  to  our  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  sounds  which  reached  them, 
still  more  were  crossing  on  several 
pontoon  bridges,  hi  the  midst  of 
the  anxious  suspense  in  which  the 
morning  passed  away  a  prisoner 
was  brought  in,  who,  misled  by  the 
fog,  had  ridden  straight  into  our 
lines,  and  as  he  was  led  up  to  us 
by  two  of  our  men,  he  was  vainly 
trying  to  make  himself  understood. 
Addressing  this  excited  gentleman 
in  French,  I  found  that  he  was  a 
Belgian  artillery  officer  who,  anxi- 
ous to  have  the  best  opportunity 
possible  of  witnessing  the  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  staff  of  some  Yankee 
General,  temporarily  adopting  the 
Federal  uniform.  My  new  acquain- 
tance very  naturally  declined  to 
afford  us  any  information  as  to  the 
enemy's  strength  and  their  inten- 
tions; but,  observing  how  small 
comparatively  were  our  numbers, 
he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, '^  Gentlemen,  I  can  only  give 
you  one  piece  of  advice  —  that  is,  to 
try  and  make  your  escape  as  quick- 
ly as  possible ;  if  not,  your  capture 
by  the  large  army  in'  front  of  you 
is  a  certainty."  I  replied,  laughing, 
^^  That  we  preferred  to  wait  a  little 
while  yet,  and  that  it  was  our  habit 
always  to  fight  before  retreating." 
Our  brave  Belgey  with  great  earnest- 
ness, claimed  his  neutod  privileges, 
and  exhibited  a  profound  disinclin- 
ation to  be  sent  as  a  captive  to 
Richmond ;  but,  J)eing  taken  in 
full  Yankee  uniform,  no  excepticm 
could  be  xpade  in  his  case,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  eventually  sent, 
with  other  prisoners,  to  that  objec- 
tionable locality,  there  to  await  his 
regular  exchange. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away  in 
this  trying  state  of  uncertainty, 
until  at  last^  towards  mid-day,  the 
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Ibg  cleared  away,  and  we  were  en- 
abled to  disooTer  that  our  anta^n- 
ists  had  for  once  completely  deceived 
U8.  The  advance  in  front  had  only 
been  made  by  some  cayalry  to  oc- 
cupy our  attention  while  the  main 
body  had  marched  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rapidan  river.  With  his 
accustomed  quickness,  Stuart  ,di- 
vined  at  once  the  intentions  of  the 
Federal  commander,  and,  leaving 
one  regiment  behind  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  hostile  cavalry, 
we  directed  our  march  with  all 
rapidity  towards  Stevensburg  and 
Germana  Ford  on  the  Rapidan, 
trusting  to  be  able  to  throw  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  the  enemy 
before  he  could  reach  the  latter 
important  point,  where  our  engin- 
eers had  just  been  completing  a 
bridge.  Unfortunately  we  were  too 
late;  and  on  reaching  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road,  near  the  free  negro 
Madden's  house,  previously  men- 
tioned, we  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  Federal  troops  had  passed 
already,  and  could  see,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred yards,  the  dense  masses  of  their 
rearguard  marching  steadily  along. 
To  give  the  Yankees  an  idea  how 
close  we  were  on  their  track,  Stuart 
ordered  the  attack  at  once,  and  our 
dismounted  sharpshooters,  advanc- 
ing through  the  undergrowth,  open- 
ed fire  simultaneously  wiih  our 
artillery,  advantage  being  taken  by 
the  latter  of  several  openings  in 
the  forest  to  throw  a  shower  of 
■hell  and  canister  into  their  closely 
serried  ranks.  The  confusion  and 
consternation  caused  amongst  them 
by  this  unexpected  attack  passes 
all  description.  In  utter  helpless 
■tampede  they  pressed  forward  in 
double-quick,  completely  heedless 
of  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to 
make  them  stand  and  fight,  and 
animated  by  the  one  sole  object  of 
escaping  from  the  deadly  fire,  which 
again  and  again  plunged  into  the 
hostile  columns  until  the  last  man 
had   disappeared.     The   road   was 


covered  with  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed, and  sixty  who  had  straggled  off 
into  the  woods  were  taken  prisoners* 
We  learned  firom  these  prisoners  that 
the  force  consisted  of  three  eorp$ 
d'amUe'- the  6th,  11th,  and  12th; 
that  their  destination  was  Gormana 
Ford  and  Ghancellorsville ;  and  that 
their  cavalry,  under  Gencaral  Stone- 
man^s  command,  was  to  mardi  to- 
wards Culpepper  Court-house.  In 
accordance  with  this  information 
General  Stuart  resolved  to  leave 
William  Lee's  brigade  behind  to 
impede  as  much  as  possible  Stone- 
man's  advance,  and  with  fits 
Lee's  command  to  fall  again  upon 
the  enemy's  flank.  By  the  time 
we  reached  Racoon's  Ford  it  was 
already  dark,  and  after  crossing  the 
river  we  dismounted  here  for  an 
hour  to  feed  our  horses.  The  night 
was  wet  and  chilly,  a  fine  sleet 
driEzing  down  incessantly;  and  we 
felt  cold,  hungry,  and  uncomfort- 
able, when,  a&r  a  short  rest^  we 
rode  on  again  through  the  dark- 
ness. We  were  marching  along  the 
plank-road,  which,  coming  from 
Orange  Court-house,  strikes  acnMS 
that  leading  from  Gennana  to  Ghan- 
cellorsville, at  a  small  village  called 
the  Wilderness,  when  at  t£kt  point 
the  Federal  army,  already  in  mo- 
tion, came  in  sight.  The  day  bdng 
just  breaking  we  attackt^  without 
delay  ;  but  found  this  *  time  the 
Federals  better  prepared,  several  ot 
their  infantry  regiments  forming  at 
once  into  line  of  battle,  and  £dr 
artillery  most  effectively  answering 
the  fire  of  our  battery.  Aft(»-  a 
short  but  severe  contest  we  had 
to  retire ;  but,  striking  into  a  road 
parallel  with  the  enemy's  line  of 
march,  we  renewed  the  conflict, 
whenever  a  &vourable  opportunity 
seemed  to  present  itseli^  until  late 
in  the  evening,  when  General  Stuart 
gave  the  order  to  turn  off  in  the 
direction  of  Spotsylvania  Court- 
house and  go  into  bivouac  about 
eight  miles  hence,  at  a  place  called 
Tod's  Tavern. 
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Ws  reached  this  point  abont 
nightfall,  and  here  General  Stuart 
decided  to  leave  the  regiment  be- 
hind, and,  accompanied  only  by 
myself,  some  members  of  the  stafi^ 
whom  Captain  Scheibert  yolun- 
teered  to  join,  and  a  few  couriers, 
to  ride  across  through  the  woods 
to  General  R.  £.  Lee^s  headquarters, 
which,  as  the  crow  flies,  were  about 
twelve  miles  distant  Knowing 
we  should  have  to  pass  quite  close 
to  the  enemy's  lines,  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  General  to  take 
one  of  our  squadrons  along  with 
him  as  an  escort^  but  the  General 
refused,  believing  the  road  to  be 
quite  clear;  so,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, I  sent  a  courier  on  ahead  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  advanced  guard. 
'We  had  been  riding  for  some  time 
silently  through  the  forest,  whose 
darkness  was  only  relieved  by  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  new  moon, 
when  suddenly  a  pistol-shot  was 
heard  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  us,  and  presently  the  courier 
hurried  back  to  us,  reporting,  in  the 
most  excited  manner,  that  he  had 
been  fired  at  by  a  Yankee  cavalry 
picket  stationed  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  us  in  the  road.  Stuart, 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  courier 
was  deceived,  and  had  taken  some  of 
our  own  men  for  the  enemy,  request- 
ed me  to  ride  ahead  and  investigate 
the  matter.  Accompanied  by  Ma- 
jor Terril  of  our  staff,  I  pricked  for- 
ward and  soon  discovered  a  body 
of  thirty  horsemen  before  us,  who 
in  their  light  blue  overcoats,  just 
discernible  by  the  feeble  light  of 
the  moon,  looked  most  decidedly 
like  Federals.  To  make  quite  sure, 
however,  we  approached  to  within 
about  fifty  yards,  and  I  then  called 
out  and  asked  them  to  what  regi- 
ment they  belonged.  "You  shall 
see  that  soon  enough^  you  d — d 
rebels,"  was  the  answer,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  whole  party 
came  full  gallop  towards  us.  Fir- 
ing our  revolvers  at  the   charging 


foe,  we  quickly  turned  our  horses* 
heads  and  rode  as  fast  as  our  steeds 
would  carry  us  to  the  rear,  followed 
by  our  pursuers  shouting  and  firing 
after  us  to  their  hearts'  content 
Resistance  when  so  completely  out- 
numbered would  have  been  folly ; 
and  accordingly  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  our  General,  who  had 
now  lost  all  doubts  as  to  the  real 
character  of  these  cavalrymen,  for 
once  run  from  the  enemy.  The 
Yankees  soon  slackened  their  pace, 
however,  and  at  last  gave  up  the 
chase  altogether,  when  we  halted, 
and  General  Stuart  despatched 
Gaptain  White  of  our  staff  to  Fits 
Lee,  with  the  order  to  send  on  one 
of  his  regiments  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  follow  slowly  himself 
with  the  remainder  of  his  brigade. 
After  an  anxious  half-hour  the 
regiment  came  up,  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  turning  the  tables 
on  our  pursuers  and  driving  them 
before  us  as  rapidly  as  we  had  fled 
before  them.  The  feeble  light  of 
the  moon  was  now  nearly  extin- 
guished by  the  clouds  scudding 
rapidly  across  the  sky.  Generu 
Stuart  and  his  staff  were  trotting 
along  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
when,  at  the  moment  of  emerging 
out  of  the  dark  forest,  we  suddenly 
discovered  in  the  open  field  before 
us,  and  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  160  yards,  the  long  lines  of 
several  regiments  of  hostile  cavalry, 
who  received  us  with  a  severe  fire, 
which,  concentrated  on  the  narrow 
road,  in  a  few  moments  killed  and 
wounded  a  large  number  of  our 
men  and  horses,  causing  consider- 
able confusion  in  our  ranks,  and 
speedily  checking  our  onward 
movement  Fully  conscious  of  our 
critical  position,  Stuart  drew  his 
sword,  and,  raising  his  clear  ringing 
voice,  gave  the  order  to  attack, 
taking  the  lead  himselfl  For  once 
our  horsemen  refused  to  follow 
their  gallant  commander ;  they 
wavered  under  the  thick  storm  of 
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bullets;  soon  all  discipline  ceased, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  greater 
part  of  this  splendid  regiment, 
which  had  distinguished  itself  in 
so  many  battle-fields,  broke  to  the 
rear  in  utter  confusion.  In  rain 
did  the  General,  mjself,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  staff^  do  our 
utmost  to  restore  order;  we  only 
succeeded  in  rallying  about  thirty 
men  round  us.  At  this  moment 
the  enemy's  bugle  sounded  the 
charge ;  and  a  few  seconds  after  we 
brunted  the  shock  of  the  attack, 
which  broke  upon  us  like  a  thun- 
der-doud,  and  bore  oar  little  band 
along  with  its  vehement  rush  as 
driven  by  a  mighty  wave,  sweeping 
us  along  with  it  into  the  darkness 
of  the  forest  And  now  ensued 
a  wild,  exciting  chaser  in  which 
friend  and  foe,  unable  to  recog- 
nise each  other,  mingled  helt^- 
skelter  in  one  furious  rideu  I 
cannot  describe  the  sensation  that 
came  over  me,  as,  feeling  assured 
that  everything  was  now  lost, 
I  tightly  grasped  the  hilt  of 
my  sword,  resolved  to  sell  my  life 
as  dearly  as  possible.  Relying 
merely  on  the  instinct  of  their 
horses,  most  of  the  men  followed 
the  straight  road  by  which  we  had 
come,  but  I  and  a  number  of  others 
turned  off  into  a  small  by-road  to 
the  left.  Here  I  discovered  by  the 
gleams  of  the  moonlight,  which  now 
broke  out  more  brightly,  that  those 
immediately  round  me  were  friends, 
but  every  effort  to  stop  and  rally 
them  was  in  vain.  *'The  Yankees 
are  close  behind ;  we  must  run  for 
our  lives,"  was  all  the  answer  I  re- 
ceived to  my  appeals ;  and  on  went 
the  hopeless  stampede  more  furi- 
ously than  before.  A  tremendous 
fence  standing  across  our  path,  too 
high  for  a  leap,  and  only  to  be 
pulled  down  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
mounting, seemed  likely  to  bring 
our  wild  retreat  to  a  stop;  but  by 
dint  of  rider  pressing  on  rider,  and 
horse  plunging  against  horse,  it  at  last 
yielded  to  the  accumulated  weight 
of  the  impetuous  horsemen,  and 
broke    down   with    a  loud  crash, 


leaving  the  way  open   to  the  di&- 
orderly  flight    Just  as,  at  the  aid 
of   a  rapid  ride  of  more   than  an 
hour  thn>ugh  dense  forest,  I  reach- 
ed an  open  field,  a  rider,  who  had 
been  close  at  my  side  for  some  time, 
startled   me  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Von,  is  that  you  ?"  in  tones  whidi, 
to  my  intense  delight  and  reliel^  I 
recognised  to  be  Stuart's,  who  had 
followed  the  same  route  as  myselH 
We  were  soon  joined  by  some  other 
members  of  our  staff,  all  of  whom 
had  had  wonderful  escapes ;  and  by 
our  united  efforts  we  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  rallying  some  sixty  of  our 
men,  whom  we  put  in  chaiige  of  one 
of  their  officers,  with  orders  to  vrait 
for  further  instructions.    Meanwhile 
we  set  off  with  the  project  of  rejoin- 
ing the  rest  of  the  brigade,  which, 
in  a  dark  night  and  through  an  un- 
known  and  forest-covered  country, 
was  a  task  of  some  difficulty.     On 
our  road  we  fell  in  with  several  of 
our  former  pursuers,  who,  being  be- 
wildered   in    the  vast    forest,   now 
surrendered  to  us  with  little  hesi- 
tation ;  two  of  these  were  captured 
by  Stuart  himself.     At  the  end  of 
an  hour's  tedious  ride  we  came  up- 
on Fitz  Lee's  column  trotting  on- 
ward to  the  field  of  action,  whithtf 
the    2d  Virginia  had    already  pre- 
ceded   them.      On     reaching    tbe 
scene  of  our  recent  defeat,  we  found 
that  our  brave  fellows  of  the  Sd, 
led  by  their  gallant  colonel.  Mum- 
ford,  had  come  up  just  in  time  to 
protect  their  flying  comrades,  and 
nad  thrown  themselves  with  snch 
ardour  on  the  Federals  as  to  break 
their   lines   and   scatter    them    in 
every   direction,    many    killed  and 
wounded  being  left  on  the  field,  and 
some  eighty  prisoners   and  horses 
falling    mto   our    hands.      As    aU 
seemed  now   over,    Stuart   ordered 
the  troops  to  march  on  to  Spotsyl- 
vania  Court-house,  and    there  ea- 
camp,   the  2d  Vii^nia    taking  ^e 
lead,  and  the  prisoners  and  remain- 
ing regiments  following.     We  were 
quietly  marching   along   with    tiie 
advanced-guard,  chatting   over  the 
incidents  of  the  evenings  when  ser- 
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end  shots  suddenly  sounded  on  our 
left,  followed  by  brisk  firing  in  our 
rear.  Immediately  cries  of  *'  The 
Yankees  are  on  us !"  "  The  Yankees 
are  charging  I*'  broke  out  from  our 
column ;  sabres  flew  out  of  their 
scabbards,  revolTers  from  their  hol- 
sters, and  everybody  seemed  on 
fire  to  oppose  the  enemy,  without 
exactly  knowing  in  what  direction 
to  look  for  him.  The  scene  of  con- 
fusion which  ensued  is  not  to  be 
described;  firearms  exploded  in  all 
directions,  bullets  traversed  the  air 
from  all  quarters,  and,  for  want  of 
a  visible  foe,  friend  seemed  likely 
to  come  into  collision  with  friend 
General  Stuart  and  several  others, 
including  myself,  did  our  utmost  to 
quell  the  disorder,  but  our  voices 
were  drowned  in  the  general  hub- 
bub. Suddenly  a  fresh  cry  of 
'^Here  are  the  Yankees;  here  they 
come,^^  broke  out  from  the  men 
around  me  as  they  fired  off  their 
revolvers  into  the  bushes  to  the 
right.  Calling  on  them- to  follow, 
I  spurred  my  horse  forward  in  the 
same  direction,  when,  at  the  same 
moment,  I  was  met  by  a  rider  gal- 
loping towards  me,  who  levelled  a 
shot  at  me  so  close,  the  bullet  pass- 
ing through  my  hat,  that  I  was 
completely  blinded  Before  I  had 
quite  recovered  and  could  deliver 
my  thrust,  my  adversary  lost  no 
time  in  firing  his  second  shot,  which 
entered  the  head  of  my  brave  bay, 
and  stretched  us  both  on  the  ground, 
myself  under  the  horse.  Luckily, 
however,  I  was  able  to  disengage 
myself  from  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  dying  animal;  and, 
jumping  up  to  look  after  my  assail- 
ant, found  that,  fortunately  for  me, 
he  had  disappeared,  without  wait- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  my  pros- 
trate condition.  Nevertheless  my 
position  was  a  ticklish  one  still ;  the 
firing  continued  in  all  directions 
Toiuid  me,  and  our  men  were  gal- 
loping about  in  wild  excitement, 
some  calling  on  me  to  save  myself 
as  the  woods  were  full  of  Federals. 
As  I  did  not  much  fancy  leaving 
my  saddle  and  bridle  a  spoil  to  the 


enemy,  I  had  managed  to  detach 
the  precious  articles  from  my  dead 
steed,  when  (me  of  our  couriers  rode 
up  to  me,  leading  a  Yankee  horse 
which  he  had  caught  for  me  as  it 
was  running  about  riderless.  It 
was  an  odd-looking,  stumpy-legged 
little  pony ;  and  when  mounted'  on 
it,  my  legs  dangling  nearly  to  the 
ground,  my  large  English  hunting- 
saddle  covering  the  pony^s  neck, 
and  leaving  his  ears  only  sticking 
out,  I  must  have  presented  a  re- 
markable figure,  especially  as  the 
little  beast  was  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  plunging  and  snorting 
wildly,  that  I  hi^  some  trouble  in 
keeping  my  seat  At  last,  with  no 
little  difSculty,  I  succeeded  in  find- 
ing Stuart  again,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  ill-humour  and  dissatisfaction 
at  the  behaviour  of  his  men,  was 
unable  to  resist  the  ludicrous  effect 
of  mv  appearance.  He  now  told 
me  that  discipline  and  order  had 
at  last  been  re-established,  and  that 
the  whole  rout  had  been  caused  by 
less  than  a  hundred  of  the  enemy^s 
cavalry  dispersed  in  the  woods  by 
the  charge  of  the  2d  Yirsinia,  and 
who,  in  the  darkness,  had  been 
taken  for  a  much  larger  force.  He 
added  that  our  men  had  mistaken 
each  other  for  enemies  ;  and  that 
two  of  our  regiments,  the  1st  and 
8d  Virginia,  under  this  mutual  de- 
lusion, had  charged  through  each 
other  in  a  splendid  attack  before 
they  discovered  their  errer,  which 
was  fortunately  attended  with  no 
worse  consequences  than  a  few 
sabre-cuts.  AH  this  was  a  lesson 
how  dangerous  night-attacks  always 
are,  and  taught  me  that,  whenever 
possible,  they  should  be  avoided. 
Our  raiments  having  been  col- 
lected, and  our  prisoners  brought 
together  again,  we  continued  our 
march  to  Spotsylvania,  which  we 
reached  without  further  interrup- 
tion at  about  two  in  the  morning, 
and  our  brigade  went  into  bivouac. 
I  here  exchanged  my  pony  for 
another  of  the  captured  horses,  and 
rode  on,  with  the  untiring  Stuart, 
eight  miles  further  in  the  direction 
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of  Fredericksburg,  to  General  R.  E. 
Lee^s  headquarters,  where  we  arriy- 
ed  just  at  daybreak,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  snatch  an  hour's  rest  and 
tranquillity  after  all  the  excitement 
and  fatigue  of  the  night.  Our  ac- 
cidental encounter  with  the  enemy 
turned  out  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  its  consequences,  as  the  cayalir 
force  with  which  we  came  into  col- 
lision, was,  in  fact,  the  advanced- 
guard  of  a  much  larger  force  sent 
by  the  Federals  to  destroy  our  rail- 
way communications — ^an  enterprise 
which,  after  this  partial  defeat,  they 
abandoned  altogether.  The  main 
body  of  the  Federal  army,  number- 
ing about  100,000  men,  had  in  the 


meanwhile  centred  in  the  neigfabonr- 
hood  of  Chancellorsyille,  the  three 
corps  coming  from  the  Rapidan 
haying  united  with  those  whidi 
had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
United  States  and  Banks  Ford. 
A  strong  force  still  remained  op- 
posite Fredericksburg,  watched  on 
our  side  by  £arly*s  division.  The 
bulk  of  our  army  confronted  the 
enemy  in  line  of  batUe,  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  the  Rappahannodc 
— Anderson's  and  M'Laws's  divi- 
sions of  Longstreet's  corps  forming 
the  right,  Jackson's  corps  the  left 
wing,  our  whole  numbers  amounting 
to  about  50,000  men.* 


nOHT  NEAR  THE  FURNACE — NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  JACKSON  AND   STUART. 


After  doing  a  large  amount  of 
sleep  in  a  very  short  time,  we  started 
again,  considerably  refreshed,  for 
Spotsylvania  Court-house  to  join 
our  cavalry  there,  and  take  up  our 
position  on  Jackson's  left.  To- 
wards .  eight  o'clock,  our  entire 
army  commenced  a  forward  move- 
ment on  the  enemy,  who  had  only 
a  few  isolated  detachments  posted 
in  our  immediate  front.  With  these 
a  few  lively  skirmishes  occurred,  as 
we  encountered  them  in  succession, 
and  drove  them  gradually  before 
us  upon  the  main  body  of  their 
troops.  For  many  mUes  round 
the  country  was  covered  with  dense 
forest,  with  only  occasional  patches 
of  open  space,  so  that  we  made  but 
slow  progress,  and  in  many,  places 
our  cavalry  and  artillery  had  to 
surmount  considerable  difficulties 
in  their  advance.  At  about  four 
o'clock  we  reached  a  place  called 
**  The  Furnace,"  from  some  pro- 
ductive iron-works  formerly  estab- 
lished there;  and  having  received 
an  intimation  from  our  advanced- 
guard  that  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy's    infantry    were    occupying 


a  position  about  half  a  mile  further 
on,  immediately  across  our  road, 
drawn  up  in  hue  of  battle  to  op- 
pose our  advance,  Stuart  at  once 
ordered  tKe  1st  regiment  of  cavaliy 
to  <^arge.  So  heavy  a  fire  met  our 
brave  fellows,  however,  and  they 
were  so  impeded  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  utterly  unfit  for  cavalry 
operations,  that  they  returned  about 
as  quickly  as  they  had  started,  and 
we  had  to  remain  stationary,  await- 
ing reinforcements  from  Jackson's 
infantry.  A  Geoi^a  brigada  soon 
came  up,  and,  after  a  short  but  se- 
vere contest,  we  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  enemy  back  some  distance, 
till  they  came  under  the  protection 
of  numerous  batteries  of  their  ar- 
tillery, posted  on  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  whose  fire  thundered  down 
with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  chedc 
all  further  progress.  Just  at  this 
moment  Jackson  ^Uoped  up,  apd 
begged  Stuart  to  ride  forward  with 
him  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  es- 
emy's  lines,  and  find  out  a  point 
from  which  the  enemy's  artilleiy 
might  be  enfiladed.  A  small  bridle 
path  branching  forth  from  the  main 


*  General  Longstreet  himself,  with  Picket*!  and  Hood*8  divisions,  bad  some  time 
since  been  detailed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  operating  against  a  f  edenU 
ana/  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suffolk. 
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roftd  to  the  rights  conducted  to  a 
height  about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and 
as  this  seemed  a  favourable  point  for 
their  ol^ect,  both  Generals,  accom- 
panied by  their  staffs,  made  for  it, 
followed  by  six  pieces  of  our  horse- 
artillery.  On  reaching  the  spot^  so 
dense  was  the  undei^owth,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  find  enough 
dear  space  to  bring  more  than  one 
gun  at  a  time  into  position ;  the 
oUiers  closed  up  immediately  be- 
hind, and  the  whole  body  of  us 
completely  blocked  up  the  narrow 
n)ad.  Soircely  had  the  smoke  of 
our  first  shot  cleared  away  when  a 
couple  of  masked  batteries  suddenly 
.opened  upon  us  at  short  range,  and 
enTeloped  us  in  a  complete  storm  of 
shell  and  canister,  which,  concen- 
trated on  so  narrow  a  space,  did  fear- 
ful execution  among  our  party,  men 
and  horses  falling  right  and  left, 
the  animals  kicking  and  plunging 
wildly,  and  everybody  eager  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  con- 
fusion and  get  out  of  harm's  way. 
Jackson,  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
out  his  mistake,  ordered  the  guns 
to  retire ;  but  the  confined  space  so 
protracted  the  operation  of  turning, 
that  the  enemy's  cannon  had  full 
time  to  continue  its  havoc  to  a 
most  fearful  extent,  covering  the 
road  with  dead  and  wounded.  That 
Jackson  and  Stuart  with  their  offi- 
cers escaped,  was  nothing  short 
of  miraculous,  the  only  exception 
being  Major  Channing  Price  of  our 
staff,  who  was  struck  a  few  paces 
from  me  by  a  piece  of  shell.  Poor 
fellow!  imagining  that,  as  no  bone 
was  broken,  the  wound  was  not 
dangerous,  he  remained  at  his  post 
till  he  fainted  in  his  saddle  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  had  to  be 
carried  to  a  plantation  about  a  mile 


in  our  rear.  The  firing  now  gradu- 
ally  slackened,  and  soon  ceased  alto- 
gether as  darkness  came  on.  As 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
for  the  present  on  our  side,  and  the 
enemy  showed  no  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  fight,  Jackson  gave  or- 
ders for  the  troops  to  fall  back  a 
short  distance  and  go  into  bivouac 
The  position  of  our  encampment 
being  quite  close  to  the  house 
whither  our  wounded  comrade  had 
been  conveyed,  General  Stuart 
accompanied  us  thither  to  look 
after  his  comforts  and  nurse  him 
during  the  night  Sad  was  the  in- 
telligence that  awaited  us;  poor 
Price  was  dying.  The  fragment  of 
shell  had  severed  a  principal  artery, 
and,  the  bleeding  not  having  been 
stopped  in  time,  he  was  rapidly 
and  hopelessly,  sinking.  It  was  a 
cruel  spectacle  to  see  the  gallant 
young  fellow  stretched  on  his  death- 
bed surrounded  by  his  sorrowing 
friends,  just  able  to  recognise  them 
and  answer  the  pressure  of  their 
hands  as  a  last  farewell.  His  own 
brother,  who  had  joined  us  but  a  few 
months  before,  leant  over  him  to  the 
Jast,  watching  in  silent  agony  the 
pitiless  progress  of  death.  About 
midnight  our  dear  friend  breathed 
his  last,  and  General  Stuart  advised 
us  to  seek  some  rest  against  the 
work  of  the  ensuing  day,  but  no 
sleep  could  I  find.  My  heart  full 
of  grief,  and  my  thoughts  busy  with 
memories  of  the  departed  and  of 
his  family  at  Richmond,  who  had 
become*  dear  friends  of  mine,  I 
wandered  about  all  through  that 
mild  night  of  May,  until  the  sound- 
ing bugle  and  the  rolling  drums 
roused  me  from  my  reveries,  to 
summon  me  to  new  scenes  of  death 
and  destruction. 


Jackson's  tlank  mabch — first  battle  of  thb  wilderness,  2d  may  1868. 

All  was  bustle  and  activity  as  I  General  Lee,  who  was  located  at  a 
galloped  along  the  lines,  on  the  distance  of  some  miles  to  our  right 
morning  of  the  2d,  to  obtun,  ac-  Anderson's  and  M'Laws's  sharp- 
cording  to  Stuart's  orders,  the  latest  shooters  were  advancing,  and  already 
instructions   for   our   cavalry  from  exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy's 
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Bkirmishera — the  line  of  battle  of 
these  two  dirisions  having  been 
partially  extended  orer  the  space 
previoudy  occupied  by  Jackson's 
corps,  that  they  might  cover  its 
movements.  This  splendid  corps, 
meanwhile,  was  marching  in  dose 
columns  in  a  direction  which  set  us 
all  wondering  what  could  be  the 
intentions  of  old  Stonewall ;  but  as 
we  beheld  him  riding  along,  head- 
ing the  troops  himself  we  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  questioning 
the  sagacity  of  our  admired  chie(  as 
of  hesitating  to  follow  him  blindly 
wherever  he  should  lead.  The  or- 
ders to  the  cavalry  were  to  report 
to  Jackson,  and  to  form  his  ad- 
vanced-guard; and  in  that  capacity 
we  marched  silently  along  through 
the  forest,  taking  a  small  by-roi^ 
which  brought  us  several  times  so 
near  the  enemy's  lines  that  the 
stroke  of  axes,  mingled  with  the 
hum  of  voices  from  their  camps, 
was  distinctly  audible.  Thus  com- 
menced the  famous  flank  march 
which,  more  than  any  other  opera- 
tion of  the  war,  proved  the  brilliant 
strategical  talents  of  General  Lee, 
and  the  consummate  ability  of  hi| 
lieutenant  About  two  o'clock  a 
body  of  Federal  cavalry  came  in 
sight,  making,  however,  but  slight 
show  of  resistance,  and  falling  back 
slowly  before  us.  By  about  four 
o'clock  we  had  completed  our  move- 
ment without  encountering  any  ma- 
terial obstacle,  and  reached  a  patch 
of  wood  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  formed  by  the  11th  corps, 
Howards,  which  was  encamped  in 
a  large  open  field  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant  Halting  here, 
the  cavalry  threw  forward  a  body  of 
skirmishers  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
attention,  while  the  divisions  of 
Jackson's  corps,  A.  P.  Hill's,  Col- 
ston's, and  Rodes's,  numbering  in 
all  about  28,000  men,  moved  into 
line  of  battle  as  fast  as  they  arrived* 
Ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  position 
of  the  Federals,  I  rode  cautioudy 
forward  through  the  forest,  and 
reached  a  point  whence  I  obtained 
a  capital  view  of  the  greater  part  of 


their  tit>ops,  whose  attitude  betok- 
ened how  totally  remote  was  any 
suspicion  that  a  numerous  host  wag 
so  near  at  hand.  It  was*  evident 
that  the  whole  movement  we  had 
thus  so  successAiUy  executed  wts 
regarded  as  merely  an  unimportaat 
cavalry  raid,  for  only  a  few  aqpaA- 
rons  were  drawn  up  in  line  te  op- 
pose us,  and  a  battery  of  four  gnns 
was  placed  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand the  plank-road  from  G«r- 
mana,  over  which  we  had  beoi 
marching  for  the  last  two  houra 
The  main  body  of  the  troops  wen 
listlessly  reposing,  while  some 
regiments  were  looking  on,  dnwn 
up  on  dress  parade ;  artillery  horses 
were  quietly  grazing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  their  guns,  and  tl» 
whole  scene  presented  a  picture  of 
the  most  perfect  heedlessness  sod 
nonchalanM^  compatible  only  with 
utter  unconsciousness  of  impending 
danger.  While  complacently  gu- 
ing  on  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
somewhat  touched  myself  appir- 
ently  with  the  spell  of  listless  ia- 
cauUon  in  which  our  antagonists 
were  locked,  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  closely  approaching  foot- 
steps, and  turning  in  their  direction 
beheld  a  patrol  of  six  or  eight  of 
the  enemy's  iniantry  just  breakiog 
through  the  bushes,  and  gazing  at 
me  with  most  unmistakable  aston- 
ishment I  had  no  time  to  lose 
here,  that  was  quite  certain;  so, 
quickly  tugging  my  horse's  heed 
round  in  the  direction  of  my  line  of 
retreat,  and  digging  my  spurs  into 
his  sides,  I  dashed  off  from  before 
the  bewildered  Yankees,  and  wis 
out  of  sight  ere  they  had  time  to 
take  steady  aim,  the  bullets  thst 
came  whizzing  ailer  me  flying  fiu' 
wide  of  the  mark.  On  my  return 
to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  Stoart, 
I  found  him,  with  Jackson  and  the 
ofiScers  of  their  respective  stifik, 
stretched  out  along  the  grass  be- 
neath a  gigantic  oak,  and  traoqaiUy 
discussing  their  plans  for  the  im- 
.pending  battle,  which  both  seemed 
confidentiy  to  regard  as  likely  U^ 
end  in  a  great  and  important  vio- 
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toiy  for  our   arms.    Towards  fire 
o^clock    Jackson^a    adjutant,  M^jor 
Pendleton,  galloped  up  to  us  and 
reported  that  the  line  of  hattle  was 
formed,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for 
immediate  attack.    Accordingly  the 
order  was    at   once   giyen  for  the 
whole  corps  to  advance.    All  has- 
tened forthwith  to  their  appointed 
posts — General  Stuart  and  his  staff 
joining  the  cavalry,  which  was  to 
operate  on  the  left -of  our  infantry. 
Scarcely  had  we  got  up  to  our  men 
when  the  Confederate  yell,  which  al- 
ways preceded  a  charge,  burst  forth 
along    our     lines,    and    Jackson's 
veterans,  who  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty held  back  till  that  moment, 
bounded  forward  towards    the  as- 
tounded   and    perfectly  ^paralysed 
enemy,  while  the  thunder  of  our 
horse-artillery,  on  whom    devolved 
the    honour   of  opening    the  ball, 
reached  us  from  the  other  extremity 
of  the    line.    The  more  hotly  we 
sought  to  hasten  to  the  front,  the 
more    obstinately  did  we    get   en- 
tangled in  the  undergrowth,  while 
our  infantry  moved  on  so  rapidly 
that  the  Federals  were  already  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  time  we  had 
got  thoroughly  quit  of  the  forest. 
It  was  a  strange  spectacle  that  now 
greeted  us.    The  whole  of  the  11th 
corps  had  broken  at  the  first  shock 
of  the  attack ;  entire  regiments  had 
thrown    down    their    anns,    which 
were  lying  in  regular  lines  on  the 
g;round,   as  if  for  inspection;  sup- 
pers just  prepared  had  been  aban- 
doned;    tents,    baggage,    waggons, 
cannons,     half-  slaughtered     oxen, 
covered  the  foreground  in  chaotic 
confusion,  while  in  the  background 
a  host  of  many  thousand  Yankees 
were  discerned  scampering  for  their 
lives  as  fast  as   their  limbs  could 
carry  them,  closely  followed  by  our 
men,  who  were  taking  prisoners  by 
the  hundreds,  and  scarcely  firing  a 
shot.    The  broken    nature   of  the 
ground    was    against    all    cavalry 
operations,  and  though  we  pushed 
forward  with  all  our  will,   it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could   keep  up 
with  Jackson's  *^  Foot-cavahry,"  as 


this    fiunouB    infantry    was    often 
called.    Meanwhile  a  laiige  part  of 
the  Federal  army,  rous^    by  the 
firing  and  the  alarming  reports  from 
the  rear,  hastened    to  the  field  of 
action,   and  exerted  themselves  in 
vain  to  arrest  the  disgraceful  rout 
of    ^eir    comnuies    of    the    11th 
corps.    Numerous  batteries   having 
now  joined  the  conflict,   a    terrific 
cannonade  roared  along  the  lines, 
and  the  fruy  of  the  battle  was  soon 
at  its  full  height    Towards  dark  a 
sudden  pause  ensued  in  the  conflict, 
occasioned  by  Jackson  giving  orders 
for   his   lines   to   re-form    for  the 
continuation    of    the    combat,    the 
rapid  and  prolonged  pursuit  of  the 
enemy    having    ttirown   them  into 
considerable  disorder.     Old   Stone- 
wall  being    thoroughly    impressed 
with  the  conviction   that  in  a  few 
hours    the   enemy's    whole    forces 
would  be  defeated,  and  that  their 
prindpal  line  of  retreat  would  be 
in    the    direction    of    Ely's    Ford, 
Stuart  was  ordered  to  proceed  at 
once  towards  that  point  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  cavalry,  in  order  to  bar- 
ricade the   road,  and  as  much  as" 
possible     impede     the     retrograde 
movement  of  the  enemy.    In  this 
operation  we  were  to  be  joined  by  a 
North  Carolina   infantry  regiment, 
which  was  already  on  its  way  towards 
the  river.     Leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  brigade  behind  us  under  Fita 
Lee's  command,  we  took  only  the 
Ist  Virginia  Cavalry  with  us,  and, 
trotting  rapidly  along  a  small  by- 
path,  overtook  the  in&ntry  about 
two  miles  from   the  ford.    Riding 
with  Stuart  a  little  ahead  of   our 
men,    I    suddenly   discovered,    on 
reaching  the    summit    of  a    slight 
rise  in  the  road,  a  large  encamp- 
ment in  the  valley  to  our  lefi;,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
where  we  stood,  and  further  still, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
more   camp-fires  were  visible,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of     troops.    Calling    a    halt,    the 
General  and  I  rode  cautiously  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  a 
little  more  doaely,  and  we  managed 
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to  approach  near  enough  to  hear 
distinctly  the  voices  and  distinguish 
the  figures  of  the  men  sitting  round 
their  fires,  or  strolling  through  the 
camp.  The  unexpected  presence 
of  so  large  a  body  of  the  enemy 
immediately  in  our  path  entirely 
disconcerted  our  previous  arrange- 
ments. Nevertheless  Stuart  de- 
termined on  giving  them  a  slight 
surprise  and  disturbing  their  com- 
fort by  a  few  volleys  from  our  in- 
fantry. Just  as  the  regiment,  mus- 
tering about  a  thousand,  had  formed 
into  line  according  to  orders,  and 
was  prepared  to  advance  on  the 
enemy,  two  officers  of  General  A. 
P.  Hiirs  staff  rode  up  in  great  haste 
and  excitement,  and  communicated 
something  in  a  low  tone  to  Gen- 
eral Stuu^t,  by  which  he  seemed 
greatly  startled  and  affected.  **  Take 
command  of  that  regiment^  and  act 
on  your  own  responsibility,"  were 
his  whispered  injunctions  to  me,  as 
he  immediately  rode  off,  followed 
bv  the  other  officers  and  the  cav- 
aliT  at  their  topmost  speed. 

The  thunder  of  the  cannon,  which 
for  the  last  hour  had  increased  in 
loudness,  announced  that  Jackson 
had  recommenced  the  battle,  but 
as  to  the  course*  or  actual  position 
of  affairs  I  had  not  an  iota  of  in- 
*'  formation;  and  my  anxiety  being 
moreover  increased  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  Stuart^s  departure  on  some 
unknown  emergency,  I  felt  rather 
awkwardly  situated.  Here  was  I 
in  the  darkness  of -the  night,  in  an 
unknown  and  thickly- wooded  coun- 
try, some  six  miles  firom  our  main 
army,  and  opposite  to  a  far  superior 
force,  whom  I  was  expected  to  at- 
tack with  troops  whom  I  had  never 
before  commanded,  and  to  whom  I 
was  scarcely  known.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  alternative 
to  blind  obedience,  so  I  advanced 
with  the  regiment  to  within  about 
fifty  yards  of  the  enemy^s  encamp- 
ment, and  gave  the  command  to 
fire.  A  hail  of  bullets  rattled 
through  the  forest,  and  as  volley 
after  volley  was  fired,  the  confusion 
and  dismay  oocasioned  in  the  camp 


was  indescribable.  Soldiers  and 
officers  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  fires  rushing  helplessly 
about,  horses  were  galloping  wildly 
in  all  directions,  and  the  sound  of 
bugles  and  drums  mingled  with 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  flying, 
who  sought  in  the  distant  woods  a 
shelter  against  the  murderous  fire 
of  their  unseen  enemy.  The  troops 
whom  we  thus  dispersed  and  put  to 
flight  consisted,  <as  I  was  afterwards 
informed,  of  the  greater  part  of 
Averirs  cavalry  cBvision ;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  men  of  this 
command  were  so  panic-stricken, 
that  they  did  not  consider  tiiem- 
selves  safo  until  they  had  reached 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Rapidan, 
when  thev  straggled  off  for  miles 
all  through  Culpepper  County.  Our 
firing  had  been  kept  up  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  bad  by  this  time 
stirred  up  alarm  in  the  camps  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
troops  of  which  were  marching  on 
us  firom  various  directions.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  gave  orders  to  my 
North  Carolinians  to  retare,  leaving 
the  task  of  bringing  his  command 
back  to  the  colonel,  while,  anxious 
to  rejoin  Stuart  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  galloped  on  ahead  through  &e 
dark  forest,  whose  solemn  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  melancholy 
cry  of  hosts  of  whip-poor-wills. 
The  firing  had  now  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  all  fighting  seemed  to 
have  been  entirely  given  up^  whidi 
greatly  increased  my  misgivings. 
After  a  tedious  ride  for  nearly  an 
hour  over  the  field  of  battle,  still 
covered  with  hundreds  of  wounded, 
groaning  in  their  agony,  I  at  last 
discovered  Stuart  seated  under  a 
solitary  plum-tree,  busily  writing 
despatches  by  the  dim  hght  of  a 
lantern.  From  General  Stuart  I 
now  received  the  first  information 
of  the  heavy  calamity  which  had 
befallen  us  by  the  wounding  of  Jack- 
son. After  having  instructed  his 
men  to  fire  at  everything  approadi- 
ing  from,  the  direction  of  the  ene- 
my, in  his  eagerness. to  reconnoitre 
the  position  of  the  Federals,  and 
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entirely  foi^tting  his  own  orders, 
he  had  been  riding  with  his  staff- 
officers  outside  our  pickets,  when 
on  their  return,  being  mistaken  for 
the  enemy,  the  little  party  were 
received  by  a  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment with  a  volley  which  killed  or 
wounded  nearly  everv  man  of  them, 
and  laid  low  our  beloved  Stonewall 
himself.  The  Federals  advancing 
at  the  same  time,  a  severe  skirmish 
ensued,  in  the  cout^e  of  which  one 
of  the  bearers  of  the  litter  on  which 
the  General  was  being  carried  was 
killed,  and  Jackson  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground,  receiving  soon  after- 
wards a  second  wound.  For  a  few 
minutes,  in  fact,  the  General  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  his 
men,  becoming  aware  of  his  perilous 
position,  rushed  forward,  and  speed- 
ily driving  back  the  advancing  foe, 
carried  their  wounded  commander 
to  the  rear.  A.  P.  Hill,  the  next 
in  rank,  having,  soon  after  this, 
been  likewise  disabled,  Stuart  had 
been  sent  for  to  take  the  command 
of  Jackson's  corps;  but  meantime 
the  golden  opportunity  had  slipped 


by,  the  enemy  had  been  strongly 
reinforced,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
battle  was  necessarily  postponed 
until  the  following  morning.  Stu- 
art's position  was  one  of  undoubt- 
ed difficulty,  his  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  troops  being,  from 
the  suddenness  with  which  he  was 
called  to  assume  the  chief  command, 
naturally  imperfect,  and  most  of 
Jackson  s  staff  were  disabled,  or 
were  in  attendance  on  their  wound- 
ed chief.  Of  his  own  staf^  only 
myself  and  one  or  two  others  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  but  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  exert  all  our  energies, 
and  strain  every  nerve  in  aid  of 
our  General,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty.  General  Stuart  in- 
formed me  that  the  attack  was  to 
be  renewed  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
day,  and  as  that  hour  was  now 
rapidly  approaching,  I  discarded 
all  idea  of  sleep,  and  sat  up  the 
rest  of  the  night  with  poor  Lieu- 
tenant Hullingham  of  our  staff,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
late  in  the  evening,  and  was  suffer- 
ing intense  pain. 


THB  BATTLE  OF  CHANCBLLORSVILLB  AND  C0N8BQUBNT  EVENTS,   MAT  3  TO  6. 


The  dawn  of  this  memorable  Sun- 
day— destined,  as  by  a  strange  series 
of  coincidences  had  been  so  many 
others,  to  be  a  day  of  fighting  in- 
stead of  rest  and  prayer— was  just 
streaking  the  sky,  when  I  was  sent 
by  Stuart  to  order  the  skirmishers 
to  advance;  our  three  divisions, 
numbering  still  about  28,000  men, 
having  in  the  mean  time  formed  in 
line  of  battle  en  Schelon  across  the 
Germana  plank-road — A.  P.  Hill's 
in  the  first  line,  Colston's  in  the 
second,  and  Rodes's  in  the  third. 
The  bulk  of  the  artillery  and  cav- 
alry were  placed  in  the  reserve,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement  not 
admitting  the  employment  of  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  light 
batteries  acting  in  concert  with 
the  infantry.  General's  Lee,  with 
Anderson's  and  M'Laws's  divisions, 


pressed  on  the  enemy  from  the 
Fredericksburg  side,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  quite  a  distinct  battle  un- 
til towards  the  end  of  the  conflict, 
when  his  extreme  left  joined  our 
right,  and  the  whole  of  our  army 
operated  in  one  united  movement. 
The  enemy,  fully  three  times  our 
number,  occupied  a  piece  of  wood 
extending  about  two  miles  from 
our  immediate  front  towards  the 
plateau  and  open  fields  round  Chan- 
cellorsville,  a  village  consisting  of 
onlv  a  few  houses.  The  Federals 
had  made  good  use  of  their  time, 
having  thrown  up  in  the  wood 
during  the  night  three  successive 
lines  of  breastworks,  constructed  of 
strong  timber,  and  on  the  plateau 
itself,  occupied  by  their  reserves, 
had  erected  a  regular  line  of  re- 
doubts, mounted  by  their  numerous 
artillery,  forty  pieces  of  which  were 
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placing  on  the  narrow  plank-road. 
This  plateau  of  Chancellorsrille 
rises  abruptly  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  skirts  of  the  forest, 
and  is  bordered  by  a  creek  with 
swampy  borders,  forming  a  strong 
natural  work  of  defence.  Notwith- 
standing the  fearful  odds  arrayed 
against  us,  the  many  disadvantages 
under  which  we  were  labouring,  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  last  few  days, 
during  which  scarcely  any  rations 
had  been  given  out^  our  men  were 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  confident 
of  success.  The  sharpshooters  ad- 
vanced rapidly  through  the  dense 
undergrowth,  and  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  lively  skurmish  with  the 
timilleurs  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
speedily  drove  to  the  first  line  of 
their  intrenchments,  where  a  well- 
directed  fire  checked  the  pursuers. 
All  our  divisions  now  moving  for- 
ward, the  battle  soon  became  gene- 
ralf  and  the  musketry  sounded  in 
one  continued  roll  along  the  lines. 
Nearly  a  hundred  hostile  guns 
opening  fire  at  the  same  time,  the 
forest  seemed  alive  with  shot,  shell, 
and  bullets,  and  the  plank-road,  up- 
on which,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
the  fire  of  forty  pieces  was  concen- 
trated, was  soon  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  bursting 
of  shells  and  the  explosion  of  cais- 
sons. This  road  being  our  prin- 
cipal line  of  communication,  and 
crowded  therefore  with  ambulances, 
ammunition-trains,  and  artillery, 
the  loss  of  life  soon  became  fearful, 
and  dead  and  dying  men  and  ani- 
mals were  strewing  every  part  of  it 
How  General  Stuart,  and  those  few 
staff-officers  with  him  who  had  to 
gallop  to  and  fro  so  frequently 
through  this  feu  infernal^  escaped 
unhurt,  seems  to  me  quite  miracu- 
lous. Several  of  our  couriers  were 
wounded;  one  had  a  leg  torn  from 
his  body  by  a  cannon-ball  while  I 
was  in  the  act  of  giving  him  some 
directions,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
General  Stuart  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him  in  the  first  half-hour  of 
the  fiffht,  and  my  own  was  twice 
wounded,  first  in   the  back  by  a 


musket-ball,  and  next  in  the  chest 
by  a  piece  of  shdl,  from  the  effects 
of  which  it  died  the  following  morn- 
ing, though  it  was  fortunately  able 
to  carry  me  through  the  day.  Stuart 
was  all  activity,  and  wherever  the 
danger  was  greatest  there  was  he 
to  be  found,  waging  the  men  for- 
ward, and  animating  them  by  the 
force  of  his  example.  The  shower 
of  missiles  that  hissed  through 
the  air  passed  round  him  un- 
heeded; and  in  the  midst  of  Che 
hottest  fire  I  heard  him,  to  an  old 
melody,  hum  the  words,  **Old  Joe 
Hooker  get  out  of  the  Wilderness.^ 
After  a  raging  conflict,  protracted 
for  several  hours,  during  which  the 
tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  on 
either  side,  we  succeeded  in  taking 
the  advanced  works,  and  driving 
the  enemy  upon  their  third  line  (^ 
intrenchments,  of  a  still  stronger 
character  than  those  before  it  T^is 
partial  success  was  only  gained 
with  a  sad  sacrifice  of  life,  while 
countless  numbers  were  seen  limp- 
ing and  crawling  to  the  rear.  The 
woods  had  caught  fire  in  seve- 
ral places  from  the  explosion  of 
shells — the  flames  spreading  prin- 
cipally, however,  over  a  space  of 
several  acres  in  extent  where  the 
ground  was  thickly  covered  with 
dry  leaves ;  and  here  Uie  conflagra- 
tion progressed  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  prairie-fire,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Confederate  and  Federal 
wounded  thickly  scattered  in  the 
vicinity,  and  too  badly  hurt  to 
crawl  out  of  the  way,  met  a  terrible 
death.  The  heartrending  cries  of 
the  poor  victims,  as  the  flames  ad- 
van(^  entreating  to  be  rescued 
from  their  impending  fate — en- 
treaties which  it  was  impossible  to 
heed  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  and 
amidst  duties  on  which  the  lives  of 
many  others  depended — seem  stiH 
in  my  ears.  Among  the  heart- 
sickening  scenes  of  this  terrible 
conflict  which  are  still  vivid  in  my 
memoxy,  is  one  no  lapse  of  time 
can  ever  eflace,  and  in  contemplat- 
ing which  I  scarcely  could  check 
the  tears  firom  starting  to  my  eyes. 
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Riding  to  the  iront,  I  wai^  hailed 
by  %  young  soldier,  whose  boyish 
looks  and  merry  songs  on  the  march 
had  frequently  attracted  my  atten- 
tion and  excited  my  interest,  and 
who  was  now  leaning  against  a 
tree,  the  life-blood  streaming  down 
his  side  from  a  mortal  wound,  and 
his  face  white  with  the  pallor  of 
approaching  death.  **  Major,"  said 
the  poor  lad,  **I  am  dying,  and  I 
shall  never  see  my  regiment  again ; 
but  I  ask  you  to  tell  my  comrades 
that  the  Yankees  have  killed  but 
DOt  conquered  me.*'  When  I  passed 
the  place  again  half  an  hour  after- 
wards I  found  him  a  corpse.  Such 
was  the  universal  spirit  of  our  men, 
and  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  many  of 
our  wonderful  achievements 

The  enemy  had  in  the  mean- 
while been  strongly  reinforced,  and 
now  poured  forth  from  their  third 
line  of  intrenchments  a  frre  so  ter- 
rible upon  our  advancing  troops 
that  the  first  two  divisions  stagger- 
ed, and,  after  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  press  onward,  fell  back  in 
considerable  confusion.  In  vain 
was  it  that  our  officers  used  every 
effort  to  bring  them  forward,  once 
more;  in  vain  even  was  it  that 
Stuart,  snatching  the  battle-flag  of 
one  of  our  brigades  from  the  hands 
of  the  colour-bearer  and  waving 
it  over  his  head,  called  on  them 
as  he  rode  forward  to  follow  him. 
Nothing  could  induce  them  again 
to  face  that  tempest  of  bullets, 
and  that  devastating  hurricane  of 
grape  and  canister  vomited  at 
close  range  from  more  than  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  advan- 
tages so  dearly  gained  seemed 
about  to  be  lost  At  this  critical 
moment,  we  suddenly  heard  the 
yell  of  Rodes's  division  behind  us. 
and  saw  these  gallant  troops,  led 
by  their  heroic  general,  charge  over 
the  front  lines,  and  ML  upon  the 
enemy  with  such  impetus  that  in 
a  few  minutes  their  works  were 
taken,  and  they  were  driven  in 
rapid  flight  from  the  woods  to 
their  redoubts  on  the  hills  of  Chan- 
cellorsville. 

VOL.  xcix, — no.  Dovn. 


A  slight  pause  now  intervened  in 
the  conflict)  both  sides,  after  the 
terrible  work  of  the  last  few  hours, 
beinj;  equally  willing  to  draw  breath 
awhile;  and  this  gave  us  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  reform  our  lines  and  dose 
up  oiur  decimated  ranks.  The  con- 
test, meanwhile,  was  sustained  by 
the  artillery  alone,  which  kept  up  a 
heavy  cannonade ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  being  now  more  favour- 
able, most  of  our  batteries  had  been 
brought  into  action,  while  from  a 
hill  on  our  extreme  right,  which 
had  only  been  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  after  the  charge  of  Rodes's 
division,  twenty  12-pounder  Napo- 
leons played  with  a  well-directed 
flank-fire  upon  the  enemy's  works, 
producing  a  terrible  effect  upon 
their  dense  masses.  About  half- 
past  ten  we  had  news  from  General 
Lee,  informing  us  that,  having  been 
pressing  steadily  forward  the  entire 
morning,  he  had  now,  with  An- 
derson's and  M*Laws's  divisions, 
reached  our  right  wing.  I  was  at 
once  despatched  by  Stuart  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  report  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  obtain  his  or- 
ders for  further  proceedings.  I 
found  him  with  our  twenty-gun 
battery,  looking  as  calm  and  digni- 
fied as  ever,  and  perfectly  regardless 
of  the  shells  bursting  round  him, 
and  the  solid  shot  ploughing  up  the 
ground  in  all  directions.  General 
Lee  expressed  himself  much  satis- 
fied with  our  operations,  and  in- 
trusted me  with  orders  for  Stuart, 
directing  a  general  attack  with  his 
whole  force,  which  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  charge  of  Anderson's 
division  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy.  "With  renewed  conrage 
and  confidence  our  three  divisions 
now  moved  forward  upon  the  ene- 
my's strong  position  on  the  hiUs, 
encountering,  as  we  emerged  from 
the  forest  into  the  open  opposite 
the  plateau  of  Chancellor^ille, 
such  a  storm  of  canister  and  biillets, 
that  for  a  while  it  seemed  an  im- 
possibility to  take  the  heights  in 
the  face  of  it  Suddenly  we  heard 
to  our  right)  piercing  the  roar  and 
2p 
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tamalt  of  the  battle,  the  yell  of 
Anderson's  men,  whom  we  present- 
ly beheld  hurled  forward  in  a  bril- 
liant  charge,  sweeping  everything 
before  them.  Short  work  was  now 
made  of  the  Federals,  who,  in  a  few 
minutes,  were  driven  from  their  re- 
doubts, which  they  abandoned  in 
disorderly  flight,  leaving  behind 
them  cannons,  small -arms,  tents, 
and  baggage  in  large  quantities,  be- 
ndes  a  host  of  prisoners,  of  whom 
we  took  860  in  one  redoubt.  A 
more  magnificent  spectacle  can 
hardly  be  imagined  than  that  which 
greeted  me  when  I  reached  the  crest 
of  the  plateau,  and  beheld  on  this 
side  the  long  lines  of  our  swiftly 
advancing  troops  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  their  red 
flags  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and 
their  arms  glittering  in  the  morning 
sun ;  and  farther  on,  dense  and  hud- 
dled masses  of  the  Federals  fljrine 
in  utter  route  towards  the  United 
States  Ford,  whilst  high  over  our 
heads  flew  the  shells  which  our  ar- 
tillery were  dropping  amidst  the 
crowd  of  the  retreatioe  foe.  The 
Chancellorsville  House  nad  caught 
fire,  and  was  now  enveloped  in 
fiames,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  could  save  some  portion  of 
the  Federal  wounded  lying  there, 
to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
the  majority  of  whom  perished.  In 
this  building  General  Hooker  had 
fixed  his  headquarters,  and  hence 
he  had  directed  the  battle,  until  a 
shell,  striking  the  roof  of  the  porch 
within  whidi  he  stood,  brought 
down  such  an  overwhelming  heap 
of  plaster  and  stones  upon  his  hetui, 
that  he  was  taken  up  from  the 
(rroand  insensible,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  was  unable  to  attend 
to  his  duties.  The  flight  and  pur- 
suit took  the  direction  of  United 
States  Ford,  as  far  as  about  a  mile 
beyond  Chancellorsville,  where  an- 
oU)^  strong  line  of  intrenchments 
oiTered  their  protection  to  the  fugi- 
tives, and  heavy  reserves  of  fresh 
troops  opposed  our  further  advance. 

Sight    hours   of    severe   fighting 
bad    now    considerably    exhausted 


our  troops,  and  General  Lee^  having 
sent  me  off  at  about  11  o'clock,  a.m. 
to  recall  the  advanced  division, 
ordered  the  whole  army  to  halt  and 
rest  for  the  present.  The  next  few 
hours  passed  away  in  comparative 
quietude,  interrupted  only  at  inter- 
vals by  cannonading,  or  the  more 
brisk  firing  of  the  skirmishers,  and 
it  soon  Mcame  evident  that  the 
battle  would  not  be  renewed  that 
day.  Our  men  had  in  the  mean 
time  occupied  themselves  throwing 
up  a  line  of  intrenchments  along  the 
plank-road,  as  a  protection  against 
a  sudden  rush  of  the  enemy,  and 
were  now  some  of  them  engaged  in 
tending  the  wounded  and  burying 
our  dead,  while  others  were  busying 
themselves  cooking  the  rations  left 
behind  them  in  abundance  by  the 
Federals.  I  was  myself  suffering 
severely  from  hunger,  having  eaten 
little  or  nothing  for  several  days, 
and  coming  upon  an  apparently 
well-stx>red  haversack  fastened  on 
the  back  of  one  of  the  disfigured 
corpses  on  the  field,  I  was  held 
back  by  no  morbid  loathings  fit>m 
helping  myself  to  its  contents,  and 
enjoyed  a  hearty  meal  ofiT  the 
dead  Yankees  provisions — a  thing 
which  not  many  months  before 
would  have  seemed  to  me  impos- 
sible. Even  my  negro  Henry  was 
affected  with  more  squeamishness, 
for  I  soon  afterwards  met  him,  after 
he  had  been  collecting  a  heap  of 
plunder,  which  so  loaded  my  poor 
mule  Kitt  as  to  leave  only  her  legs 
visible,  standing  wistfully  beside  a 
fine  pair  of  boots  upon  a  dead  Yan- 
kee's feet,  and  eyeing  them,  with 
his  fineer  in  his  mouth,  and  a  most 
melancholy  expression  of  r^ret  and 
longing  on  his  black  visage.  Know- 
ing how  much  the  fellow  was  really 
in  want  of  such  articles,  I  advts^ 
him  to  possess  himself  of  them 
before  some  one  else  was  before- 
hand with  him,  when  he  whined 
out,  "  Oh  t  I  like  so  much  to  have 
them  boots,  but  I  can't:  Fse  afraid 
de  ghost  of  dis  'ere  Yankee  come  in 
de  night  and  take  dem  dar  boots 
back   agin."     And    nothing   could 
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persuade  this  geneimHy  enterprising 
darkej  from  despoiling  the  dead, 
althoDgh  be  would  have  had  little 
hesitation  in  cutting  a  living  man^s 
throat  for  the  sake  of  the  same  al- 
luring prize. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
a  heavy  cannonade  came  booming 
over  to  us  from  Fredericksburg,  and 
early  in  the  evening  it  was  reported 
to  General  Lee  that,  after  a  sangui- 
nary conflict,  our  troops,  yielding 
to  far  superior  numbers,  had  been 
driven  from  the  heights  opposite 
that  town,  and  the  hostile  forces 
were  pressing  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ohancellorsville.  This  start- 
ling intelligence,  rendering  our  po- 
sition jnow  a  very  precarious  one, 
was  received  by  our  Commander-in 
Chief  with  a  quietude,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  all  emotion,  which  I  could 
not  but  intensely  admire.  Refer- 
ring, with  the  utmost  calmness,  to 
Sedgwick's  advance,  he  quietly  made 
his  dispositions,  ordering  M'Laws's 
division  to  march  to  the  support  of 
Early,  who  had  been  retreating  to 
Salem  Church — a  place  about  five 
miles  from  Fredericksburg.  By  this 
firm  and  tranquil  demeanour  did 
General  Lee  inspire  confidence  and 
sanguine  hope  of  success  in  all 
around  him.  Notwithstanding  our 
extreme  fatigue,  the  whole  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening  we  were 
busy  carrying  water  to  the  wound- 
ed, hundreds  of  whom  still  lay  in 
the  field,  it  being  impossible  to 
convey  so  large  a  number  to  the 
hospitals  before  night  Nor  did 
we'  cease  our  mercifal  task  till  after 
darkness  had  set  in,  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  centre  of  the  plateau, 
where  in  the  mean  time  Stuart  had 
temporarily  established  bis  head- 
quarters. Here  we  found  General 
Liee  and  Stuart  seated  by  a  small 
bivouao-fire  discussing  the  day's 
events,  and  speculating  on  the 
chances  of  a  continuation  of  the 
battle;  and  here,  too,  I  found  my 
Prussian  friend.  Captain  Scheibert, 
grreatly  elated  over  an  adventure  he 
had  met  with  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  his  original  way  of  recotUit- 


ing  which  greatly  amused  us  alL 
He  had  been  riding  my  black  horse, 
for  which  he  had  a  particular  afiec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
provender  for  it,  which  it  much 
needed  —  perhaps,  too,  actuated  by 
like  intentions  on  his  own  account — 
he  determined,  after  the  actual  fight- 
ing was  over,  to  make  an  excursion  • 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses. 
Neither  knowing  anything  of  the 
adjacent  country,  nor  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  armies,  he  started 
off  straight  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy;  and  coming  up  to  a  small 
plantation,  where  he  made  sure  be 
should  find  all  he  wanted,  he  en- 
countered six  Yankees,  armed  with 
muskets,  coming  out  of  the  house 
towards  him.  Scheibert,  well  aware 
that  the  worst  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  turn  tail,  with  admir- 
able presence  of  mind  drew  his 
sword ;  and,  flourishing  it  wildly 
over  bis  head,  rode  up  to  the  aston- 
ished Yankees,  crying  out,  in  broken 
English,  "  Surrender,  you  scoun- 
drels I  all  my  cavalry  is  right  behind 
me."  The  bewildered  soldiers  at 
once  dropped  their  arms,  and  the 
gallant  Prusman  marched  the  whole 
six  triumphantly  back  to  General 
Lee,  by  whom  he  was  highly  com- 
plimented for  his  coolness  and  pluck. 
A  rapid  succession  of  despatches 
and  reports  reached  our  Command- 
er-in-Chief during  the  night,  which 
he  had  consideral^le  difficulty  in 
deciphering  by  the  flickering  light 
of  the  bivouao-fire.  Like  Long- 
fellow's Ajax,  his  prayer  was  for 
light  **  throughout  that  long  and 
dreary  night"  It  so  chanced  that, 
during  our  advance  on  Cbancellors- 
ville,  I  had  discovered,  among  other 
luxuries,  a  box  of  excellent  candles, 
which  now  lay  a  little  outside  our 
lines,  and  quite  close  to  the  enemy's 
skirmishers.  To  attempt  the  ad- 
venture with  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  much-desired  relief  to  the 
eyes  of  our  beloved  commander, 
was  more  than  I  could  resist,  so  I 
set  forward  on  foot  towards  the 
spot,  crawling  cautiously  through 
the  bushes,  and,  favoured   by  the 
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darkness,  Buooeeded  in  finding  the 
bot,  and  proTiding  mTself  with 
a  BolBcient  proTision  of  candles, 
without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  enemy's  yidettes.  On  reach- 
ing the  temporary  headquarters,  and 
presenting  my  prise  to  General  Lee, 
he  eyed  me  with  his  calm  penetrat- 
ing glance,  and  said,  "  Major,  I  am 
mudi  obliged  to  you;  but  I  know 
where  you  got  these  candles,  and 

Sou  acted  wrongly  in  exposing  Tonr 
fe  for  a  simple  act  of  courtei^.  I 
willingly  submitted  to  the  rebuke, 
only  too  happy  to  have  been  able 
personally  to  oblige  one  whom  we  all 
so  much  admired,  and  for  whom 
not  one  of  us  but  would  gladly  hare 
risked  his  Ufe. 

During  the  night  we  were  allowed 
but  little  sleep,  frequent  alarms  call- 
ing us  into  the  saddle;  moreover, 
the  place  which  Stuart  had  selected 
for  our  repose,  because  it  was  dose 
to  the  centre  of  our  lines,  being 
also  exactly  in  range  of  the  hostile 
artillery,  which  opened  whenever 
the  skirmishing  grew  louder,  we 
were  several  times  roused  from  our 
slumbers  by  shells  plunging  all  round 
us,  one  of  which  actually  burst  in 
the  top  of  a  cherry-tree  under 
which  I  reposed,  covering  me  with  a 
litter  of  torn  and  scattered  branches. 
Not  more  than  150  yards  from  uf*, 
in  and  around  a  large  bam,  were 
collected  more  than  800  Federal 
wounded,  and  the  tenement  which 
sheltered  them  being  ever  and  anon 
struck  by  the  cannon-balls,  the  piti- 
ful cries  of  the  poor  fellows,  many 
of  whom  were  finally  despatched, 
while  others  received  fresh  wounds, 
added  to  the  horrors  and  confiision 
of  this  dreadful  night  The  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  was  fraught,  in  like 
manner,  with  excitement  and  dis- 
quiet ;  at  times  the  skirmishing 
and  the  cannonade  which  followed 
it  grew  so  warm  as  to  lead,  until 
about  10  o'clock,  to  the  expectation 
of  an  advance  of  the  Federal  army. 
About  noon,  however,  everything 
sank  into  tranquillity  again,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  continue  our  mini- 
strations towards  the  wounded,  and 


to  bury  our  dead.  All  the  Federal 
dead,  however,  as  well  as  the  in- 
numerable carcasses  of  animals, 
still  encumbered  the  ground,  and 
the  effluvium  was  already  growing 
unpleasant  But  I  will  not  attempt 
to  go  into  the  horrors  of  this  battle- 
field ;  they  surpassed  all  that  I  had 
ever  seen  before,  the  fearful  effect 
of  the  artillery  firing  going  b^ond 
all  that  had  occunid  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion.  In  the  course  of 
the  aft^noon  we  reonred  dieerful 
news  of  the  proceedings  of  If 'Laws 
and  Early,  who,  attacking  the  enemy 
simultaneously,  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  them  back  upon  Frederidcs- 
burg,  retaking  the  heights,  and 
finally,  by  a  spirited  attadc,  driving 
the  whole  of  Sedgwick's  corps  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Several 
ammunition  and  provision  trains, 
besides  prisoners,  had  ftllen  into 
our  hands,  and,  but  for  the  extreme 
caution  of  our  generals,  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  the  hostile  forces 
might  have  been  annihilated. 

The  night  of  this  day  passed  over 
much  in  the  same  way  as  its  prede- 
cessor, and  was  followed  by  a  misty, 
sultry  morning;  and  this  kind  of 
weather  promoting  the  process  of 
petre&ction,  the  air  was  poisoned 
with  emanations  from  the  dead  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  in- 
supportable. There  being,  more- 
over, danger  of  the  men^s  health 
being  affected,  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  front  were  employ- 
ed burying  the  hundrcMls  of  dis- 
figured corpses.  The  enemy  being 
very  quiet  all  the  morning,  Stamrt, 
suspecting  a  retrograde  movement 
of  their  army,  orde^  our  skinnish- 
ers  to  advance,  who  discovered  soon 
enoagfa,  however,  that  the  Federals 
were  still  in  large  force  in  our  front, 
and  posted  bemnd  works  of  a  for- 
midable character.  Accordingly, 
after  a  severe  skirmish,  accompanied 
by  a  L«avy  cannonade,  lasting  more 
than  an  hour,  our  men  were  with- 
drawn to  their  original  postion. 
The  aftomoon  brought  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather ;  the  tempera- 
ture fell  considerably  for  the  season 
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of  the  year,  and  heavy  rain,  with 
violent  winds,  continued  all  the 
evening  and  a  great  part  of  the 
night  Meanwhile  (General  Lee  had 
determined  to  assault  the  enemy 
in  their  strong  position.  M^Laws's 
and  Anderson's  divisions  had  al- 
ready approached  United  States 
Ford,  on  the  6th,  hy  a '  circuitous 
march,  thus  menacing  the  left  flank 
and  line  of  retreat  of  the  Federal 
army ;  and  at  earliest  dawn  on  the 
6th  Jackson's  corps  received  orders 
to  advance,  Rodes's  division  taking 
the  lead.  My  own  instructions  from 
General  Stuart  having  been  to  move 
forward  with  the  skirmishers  and 
reconnoitre  the  *  enemy's  position 
as  closely  as  possible,  I  cautiously 
made  my  way  through  the  woods, 
expecting  at  every  instant  to  hear 
the  skirmishers  open  fire,  followed 
by  the  thunder  of  the  artillery ;  but 
finding  all  quiet,  I  continued  to 
advance  until  I  reached  the  formi- 
dable intrenchments  thrown  up  by 
the  Federals,  extending  several 
miles,  which  I  found  they  had 
entirely  abandoned,  leaving  behind 
in  them  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  stores  of  provisions, 
which  they  had  not  taken  time 
to  destroy.  Just  as  I  was  enter- 
ing the  fcniifications.  General  Rodes 
rode  up,  saying,  **I  am  sure  ttie 
enemy  is  in  &11  retreat,  and  is 
probably  by  this  time  on  the  other 
.  side  of  the  river."  Both  of  us 
being  equally  eager  to  discover 
what  had  really  become  of  the 
great  Federal  army,  we  galloped 
ofif  entirely  by  ourselves  along  the 
muddy  road,  leaving  everybody  be- 
hind. General  Hooker  had  done 
wonders  amidst  the  difficulties  of 
this  wild  entangled  forest  Works 
of  great  strength  and  extent  had 
been  constructed  at  nearly  every 
quarter  of  a  mile's  distance;  roac(s 
had  been  cut  and  cleared  through 
the  dense  undergrowth,  along  which 
telegraph  wires  were  laid  to  the 
principal  headquarters  of  the  army ; 
and  wherever  branch-roads  turned 
off  to  the  different  corps,  divisions, 
and  brigades,  large  signs  were  con- 


spicuously erected  to  guard  against 
mistakes  or  confusion.  Notwith- 
standing these  wise  precautions, 
however,  considerable  numbers  of 
the  Yankee  soldiers  became  mazed 
amidst  these  extensive  woods,  and 
we  continually  encountered  them 
along  our  route,  sometimes  in 
squi^  of  six  or  eight  These 
poor  devOs,  all  bespattered  with 
mud,  and  soaked  to  their  skins  by 
the  drenching  rain,  not  recognising 
us  as  enemies,  our  grey  uniforms  be- 
ing concealed  beneath  large  india- 
rubber  doaks,  innocently  accosted 
us  to  inquire  the  way  towards  their 
regiments,  and  on  discovering  our 
real  character,  surrendered  with 
alacrity,  laying  down  their  arms, 
and  marching  off  rapidly  to  the 
rear  at  our  request,  as  submissive- 
ly as  though  they  had  been  our  own 
men.  General  Rodes  and  I  in  this 
way  captured,  merely  our  two  selves, 
more  than  sixty  of  these  stragglers, 
who,  had  they  been  tempted  to  act 
at  all  pluddly,  might  easily  either 
have  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  us 
both.  We  had  not  &r  to  ride  in  or- 
der to  discover  that  the  hostile  army 
had  entirely  disappeared  fit>m  our 
side  of  the  Rappahannodc ;  and  as 
we  approached  the  river,  we  could 
just  catch  sight  of  their  Rearguard 
climbing  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
shore,  where  several  batteries  of 
artillery  were  placed  in  position, 
while  a  number  of  riflemen  were 
posted  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  With  these  our  sharp- 
shooters, on  coming  up,  became 
engaged  in  a  slight  skirmish,  and 
we  were  fitvoured  with  several  shots 
from  the  hostile  batteries ;  but  soon 
even  these  parting  tokens  of  fare- 
well from  Hooker's  great  army 
were  discontinued,  and,  vanishing 
entirely,  it  ceased  to  give  forth  any 
sign. 

Seeing  his  arm^  greatly  demora- 
lised by  a  succession  of  defeats,  and 
all  his  plans  and  combinations  frus- 
trated. General  Hooker  had  already 
on  the  previous  day  determined  to 
withdraw  his  troops  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Rappahannock,  the  wa- 
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tors  of  wbich  were  npidly  rising, 
and  threatened  to  carry  away  the 
pontoon  bridges,  and  render  retreat 
impossible.  The  retrograde  more- 
meot  was  commenced  at  about  dusk 
on  the  5th,  and  was  conducted  with 
considerable  order ;  the  bridges  had 
been  covered  with  layers  of  twigs 
and  small  branches,  in  order  to 
deaden  the  rumbling  souAd  of  the 
artillery  and  trains  passing  OTor 
them,  while  the  heayy  fall  of  rain 
during  the  evening,  followed  up  by 
bursts  of  thunder-storm  in  the  night, 
completely  masked  the  sounds  of 
the  retreating  hosts,  whose  move- 
ments, exactly  as  at  Fredericks- 
buiig  under  similar  circumstances, 
entirely  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
our  pickets.  As  Hooker  was  re- 
tracing his  course  back  towards  his 
old  position  near  Falmouth,  so  did 
our  troops  commence  at  about  noon 
their  march  towards  their  old  camp- 
ing-ground near  Fredericksburg.  A. 
P.  Hill  having  now  entirely  recovered 
from  his  slight  wound,  assumed  the 
command  <^  Jackson^s  corps ;  and 
as  his  men  marched  past  us  they 
spontaneously  raised  an  enthusiastic 
cheer  for  General  Stuart,  thus  testi- 
fyii^  their  admiration  of  the  gallant 
chief  who  had  led  them  so  splendid- 
ly against  the  enemy,  and  directed 
them  to  the  achievement  of  a  bril- 
liant victoiy,  and  one  for  which,  in 


my  opinion,  Stuart  never  gained 
sufficient  credit  from  his  superiors. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  the  short  but  dedsife 
spring  campaign.  The  losses  of  the 
Federal  army  amounted  to  at  least 
20,000  men,  of  whom  nearly  8O00 
were  made  prisoners.  Th^*e  were 
captured,  besides,  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  large  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition, and  more  than  30,000  stand 
of  small-arms.  The  loss  on  our  side 
was  severe,  amounting  to  nearly  10,- 
000  men  in  prisoners,  killed,  and 
wounded — our  beloved  and  ev^ 
famous  Stonewall  being  among  the 
latter,  a  hd  which  filial  every  sol- 
dier's heart  with  -griel  It  was  Jiot 
at  that  time  at  all  anticipated  tiwt 
Jackson's  wounds  would  end  hMlj ; 
and  several  days  after  the  unfortu- 
nate incident,  I  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  the  surgeon  who  attended  him, 
that  the  General  was  doing  very  wdl, 
and  that  from  the  state  of  his  health 
at  that  time  there  was  ev^ry  pros- 
pect of  his  speedy  recovery. 

General  Hooker,  after  idl  bis  dis- 
asters, had  the  audadty  to  speak  ef 
his  operations  as  successful,  and,  in 
order  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  North 
to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  ended 
the  campaign  by  issuing  to  his  sol- 
diers an  onier  congratulatix^  them 
on  their  achievements  and  success. 
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We  live  in  an  age  of  investiga- 
tion and  discor^.  We  have  made 
oiit  the  North-West  Passage,  have 
all  but  settled  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  shall  have  **put  a  girdle 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,** 
as  soon  as  wind  and  weather  will 
permit  us  to  relay  the  Atlantic 
Cable.  There  are  cunning  men  who 
will  pick  up  a  pebble  from  a  hill- 
side, and  will  tell  you  where  it 
came  from,  how  it  sot  there,  and 
how  old  it  is — at  least  within  a 
million  of  years,  which  is  (they  say) 
a  fraction  of  time  really  not  worth 
thinking  oi  But  there  are  puzzles 
stilly  in  the  very  midst  pf  us, 
towards  the  solving  of  which  we 
have  not  made  a  step  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Who  are  the  Gip- 
sies ?  Everybody  has  seen  them ; 
most  of  us,  in  our  younger  days,  have 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  wayside 
tent  and  the  circle  round  the  fire 
with  a  kind  of  longing  curiosity; 
and  we  have  been  more  prematurely 
wise  than  most  of  our  generation 
if,  at  some  time  or  other,  we  have 
not  crossed  the  palm  of  some  im- 

fortunate  sibyl  with  a  silver  piece. 
f  the  beautiful  lady  with  the 
pockets  full  of  gold,  who,  we  were 
assured,  was  sighing  for  us,  has  not 
fallen  to  our  lot,  it  may  have  been  our 
own  £iult  as  much  as  the  Gipsy's. 

But  who  are  the  Gipsies  ?  What 
is  the  real  history  or  these  waifs 
and  strays  who  contrast  so  remark- 
ably with  our  settled  English  ha- 
bits and  advancing  dvuisation  ? 
How  comes  it  that,  while  evenr- 
thin|;  is  changing,  and  all  the  old 
bamers  of  'rank  and  blood  and 
caste  are  fiist  disappearing  among 
us,  we  find'  a  race  of  wanderers, 
with  very  marked  peculiarities,  not 
yet  absorbed  in  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  but  retaining, 
so  far  as  we  know  tnem,  very  much 
the. same  personal  appearance,  the 


same  habits  and  customs,  and,  as 
we  are  told,  the  same  language 
which  their  forefathers  used  four 
hundred  years  ago?  It  is  at  least 
a  question  of  some  interest,  in 
these  days  of  ethnological  societies 
and  social  science;  and  one  whidi 
has  never,  apparently,  been  exam- 
ined except  oy  a  few  well-meaning 
but  not  very  competent  enthusiasts, 
who  have  been  more  busy  with 
theories  than  facts. 

No  doubt  the  investigation  has 
its  difficnlties.  Attractive  as  the 
Gipsy  camp  may  be  to  adventurous 
childhood,  it  is  not  a  field  which 
presents  much  temptation  to  grown- 
up explorers.  If  an  enterprising 
traveller  gets  starved  to  death  in 
Australia,  or  frozen-up  at  the  North 
Pole,  or  eaten  by  the  natives  la 
Central  Africa,  at  least  he  reaps 
the  glory  of  the  venture.  But  to 
penetrate  into  Gipsy dom,  if  it  in- 
volves less  formidtible  dangers,  im- 
plies going  through  a  great  many 
disagreeable  things,  and  offers  no 
sort  of  honour  or  credit  by  wav 
of  reward.  And  you  cannot  catch 
your  Gipsy,  and  bring  him  home 
and  study  him  quieUy,  as  you 
would  a  new  species  of  mollusc 
or  an  old  manuscript  You  must 
note  him  in  his  proper  haibitat — 
you  must  go  and  see  him  in  situ — ^if 
you  want  to  understand  him  at  alL 
Like  all  vagabonds,  he  is  a  very 
shy  animal;  on  this  point  all  the 
accounts,  both  of  his  friends  and 
his  enemies,  a^e;  and  it  is  no 
more  than  mi^ht  reasonably  be 
expected.  He  is  not  accustomed 
to  the  advances  of  respectable  ac- 
quaintances, and  would  be  quite  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  mterest 
which  the  ethnologist  or  philologer 
is  pleased  to  express  in  his  ante- 
cedenta  Without  necessarily  be- 
lieving, with  Mr.  Borrow  and  his 
other  admirers,  that   he   has  hig^ 
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and  mysterioiui  notions  of  his  race, 
his  history,  and  his  language,  which 
he  would  nold  it  sacrilege  to  com- 
municate to  the  ^^gorgio^^  and  the 
stranger,  it  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand that  he  may  have  a  coDscien- 
tions  objection  to  answer  questions. 
The  love  of  knowledge  in  the  ab- 
stract is  a  mottre  not  entirely 
comprehensible  to  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  exercise  such  wits 
as  they  haye  in  quite  a  different 
line.  When  the  Education  Com- 
missioner was  pursuing  his  sta- 
tistical inquiries  in  some  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  London,  the 
school-owners  did  all  they  could 
to  baffle  him— they  mad^  up  their 
minds  he  was  the  **  Taxes  *^*  in  a 
new  shape.  Even  the  bribe  of  a 
hot  supper  failed  the  other  day  in 
London  to  collect  half  the  ragged 
street-boys  whose  mouths  watered 
for  it;  they  thought  it  must  be  a 
"  trap  of  the  police."  So,  no  doubt, 
if  you  take  your  pencil  and  paper, 
and  try  to  extract  from  your  Gipsy 
friend,  by  the  offer  of  half-a- 
crown,  a  rocabulaiy  of  such  strange 
words  as  he  may  retain  of  his  curi- 
ous argo%  he  will  fancy  jou  are 
either  going  'to  interfere  m  some 
way  with  his  rights  and  privileges, 
or  want  to  master  his  secret  for 
some  cunning  purpose  of  yoiur  own. 
You  will  have  to  lull  his  suspicions 
and  to  win  his  confidence — ^things 
not  easily  done;  and  the  more  an- 

.xious  you  show  yourseli;  the  more 
reticent  your  subject  is  likely  to 
prove.  An  authority  once  well 
known  in  these  pages — ^the  lament- 
ed Sw  Morgan  O'Doherty— gave  it 
as  one  of  his  **  maxims  to  marry 
bv,'*'  that  it  was  impossible  to  learn 
the  real  dispositions  of  the  young 
lacUes  of  a  household,  unless  you 
could  get  hired  into  the  fkmily  as 
a  lady's-maid;  and  this,  as  he 
observed,  was  difficult,  involving 
^much  tact  and  close  shaving.** 
The  difficulties  of  acquiring  any- 
thing like  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Gipsy  customs  and  language 

'  we  should  apprehend  to  be  scarcely 
less.  It  must  be,  from  all  account^ 
a  sodety  into  which  it  is  not  easy 


to  obtain  the  entrit^  and  whose 
laws  of  etiquette  and  behaviour 
must  embarrass  a  stni^er  oon- 
siderablv.  Mr.  George  Borrow 
managea  it  all  in  the  most  vron- 
derful  manner;  but  then  Mr.  Boi^ 
row,  from  his  own  account,  was  a 
very  remarkable  man.  If  he  was 
not  a  veritable  Gipsy  bom  (wbicb, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  may 
have  been  without  knowing  itX  tbe 
least  that  can  be  said  of  him  is« 
that  he  deserved  to  have  been. 
Few  persons  can  combine  all  the 
natural  gifts  which  win  their  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  Gipsy.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  to  separate  Ifr. 
Borrow  from  his  fictitious  hero  in 
all  cases;  but  we  certdnly  gather 
that,  in  order  to  admittance  into 
the  penetralia  of  the  society,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  neophyte  should 
be  able  to  finish  off  a  set  of  horse- 
shoes in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  snake- 
charming,  to  break  a  horse  to  per- 
fection, and  to  thrash  sudi  an  ug^y 
customer  as  the  '^Flaming  Tinman.** 
Few  men,  in  these  degenerate  day^ 
would  choose  to  engage  that  splen- 
did Amazon,  Miss  Isopd  Bemers, 
either  with  the  fists  or  otherwise. 
And  the  daily  life  of  a  visitor 
among  the  tribe,  under  tiie  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  not 
enviable,  if  it  entails  the  risk  of 
beine  poisoned  with  "the  drows*' 
by  ue  jealousy  d*  some  conserva- 
tive beldame  lise  Mrs.  Heame,  and 
the  certainty  of  having  to  sup  off 
poric  that  has  died  a  natural  dea& 
The  celebrated  Potage  d  la  Meg 
Merrileee  de  DemcJeugh  is  admitted, 
even  by  our  critical  French  neigh- 
bours, to  be  unexceptionable:  bat 
Mr.  Petulei^ro^s  stew  would  prove 
a  choker  to  any  ordinary  curiositjr. 
Tet,  until  some  adventurous  pm- 
losopher  can  be  found,  who  shill 
unite  Mr.    Borrow's  varied  aocom- 

Slishments  with  Professor  Max 
[Uller's  knowledge  of  langoageSk 
and  is  besides  in  nowise  particahr 
as  to  his  eating,  we  shall  despair  d 
any  trustworthy  researches  h&Bg 
made  into  the  origin  and  the  laa- 
guage  of  this  very  curious  people. 
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Their  popular  appelktion  of 
Gipsies  —  meaning  Egyptians  —  is 
eyidently  a  misnomer.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  title  of  their  own 
assoming — ^for  what  reason,  or  from 
what  ground  of  association,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  now  to  discover, 
it  was  about  a.d.  1400  when  these 
wandering  bands  first  attracted 
notice  in  Hungary  and  Germany, 
trayelling  in  something  like  Eastern 
&shion,  in  separate  tnbes.  and  car- 
rying with  tnem  their  household 
wealth,  under  leaders  who  affected 
the  titled  of  counts,  dukes,  or 
lords  of  "Lower  Egypt"  Whence 
they  came  no  man  knew.  Some- 
times they  professed  to  be  pilgrims 
in  performance  of  a  vow  of  pen- 
ance: they  produced  real  or  pre- 
tended rescripts  from  the  Pope,  and 
passes  from  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mtmd,  with  which  they  imposed 
upon  the  ready  credulity  of  the 
other  princes  of  Christendom. 

The  remarkable  account  given 
by  Pasquier  of  their  appearance  in 
Palis,  in  the  year  1427,  has  been 
more  ihan  once  quoted  by  their 
modem  chroniclers :  how  **  a  duke, 
an  earl,  and  ten  men  all  on  horse- 
back,'* calling  themselves  '^Penan- 
ciers,"  presented  themselves  at  the 
gates  of  the  city;  professing  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try of  "  Lower  Egypt  '*  by  Saracen 
invaders,  who  had  forced  them  to 
renounce  Christianity ;  for  which 
sin  the  Pope  had  enjoined  them 
seven  years  of  wandering  "  without 
lying  in  a  bed."*  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  main  horde,  to  the  num- 
ber of  1000  or  1200.  The  French 
called  them  **  Bohemians,"  as  hav- 
ing arrived  there  fr^m  that  country. 
The  name  by  which  they  were 
known  in  Hungary  was  Ziegeuners 
or  Tziganies  (t.  e..  Wanderers),  a 
term  which  has  passed  into  other 
languages  as  Zingani  or  Zineari. 
They  soon  overran  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Come  from  where  thev 
might,  or  go  where  they  would,  ul 


such  accounts  as  have  come  down 
to  us  of  these  strange  visitants  agree 
in  representing  them  as  identical 
in  personal  appearance  and  habits 
of  ufe  with  the  Gipsies  of  our  own 
day.    The  swart  complexion, 

**  Th«  TeUmn  of  the  pedigree  they  elalm,** 

the  long  raven  locks,  the  bright 
black  eyes,  the  ear-rings  (worn  by 
men  as  well  as  women),  the  union 
of  a  tawdry  finery  with  utter  disre- 
gard of  cleanliness,  all  marked  the 
tribe  in  the  fifi^enth  century,  as  now, 
in  all  countries  where  they  were 
known.  As  now,  they  professed 
horse-dealing,  the  lighter  Kinds  of 
smith- work,  basket  -  weaving,  for- 
tune-telling, puggling,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  pilfering.  Some  of  these  lat- 
ter accomplishments  got  them  into 
trouble  very  early  in  history.  King 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  Francis  L  of  France, — 
all  fulminated  edicts  of  extermina- 
tion against  them,  as  persons  of 
evil  repute  and  dangerous  to  the 
public  welfare — and  all  in  vain. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  in 
later  years,  with  greater  humanity 
but  quite  as  little  success,  tried  to 
reform  and  civilise  them.  They 
were  not  to  live  in  tents;  not  to 
traffic  in  horses;  not  to  eat  pork 
that  had  died  a  natural  death;  not 
even  to  bear  any  longer  the  ill- 
sounding  name  of  Tzigani,  but  to 
be  called  Uj  Magyar  (New  Boors), 
and  to  settle  down  quietly  to  farm- 
ing or  some  other  respectable  occu- 
pation ;  nay,  their  children  were 
actually  '* carried  off  in  waggons" 
to  distant  settlements  to  be  brought 
up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  evil  com- 
munications of  their  parents.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  these  well- 
meant  regulations  had  about  the 
same  effect  as  Canute^s  injunctions 
to  the  sea.  The  Tzigani  in  Hun- 
giuT  and  Transylvania  is  a  Tzigani 
stiu,  and  carries  on  his  old  trades 
of  horse-jockey,  smith,  and  fortune- 
teller, as  briskly  as  ever;  wearing. 


*  Jl  friend  who  was  recently  travelling  in  the  Holy  Ijand  met  with  a  horde  of 
these  ubiquitous  vagrants  amonc;  the  hills.  His  Syro-Italian  guide  pointed  to  thenii 
and  said,  "  Eceo-^^tecmmunicoU  /*'  ^ 
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too,  as  modem  travellers  tell  us, 
the  bright  scarlet  wustcoat  and 
round  shining  buttons  of  coloured 
glass  or  metal  (not  seldom  of  silver), 
with  which  thej  may  be  seen  at- 
tracting the  eyes  of  envious  rustics 
at  any  country  fair  in  our  own  mid- 
land counties,  and  which  is  in  fact 
the  old  national  costume  of  a  well- 
to-do  Hungarian  peasant.  The  style 
of  walscoat  worn  by  Mr.  Borrow's 
firiend,  Jasper  Petulenero,  whose 
every  button  was  a  good  old  spade 
guinea,  of  which  he  cut  off  one 
when  he  wanted  it,  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  pattern  which  we 
should  imagine  to  be  rather  excep- 
tional. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  history 
of  their  wanderings,  the  tribe  came 
originally  from  Hindostan.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Grellman,  who 
brought  by  far  the  most  learning  to 
bear  upon  the  investigation;  and 
some  earlier  writers,  quoted  in  a 
volume  now  before  us,  say  that 
such  was  the  account  given  by 
some  of  the  tribe  of  themselves,  on 
their  first  arrival  in  Europe.  Their 
personal  appearance  is  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  Hindoo.  It 
is  said  that  when  General  Baird's 
troops  landed  in  Egvpt  from  India, 
and  some  of  the  Sq>oys  brought 
their  wives  with  them,  our  officers 
and  men  immediately  remarked 
their  strong  resemblance  to  Gipsv 
women.  Such  fragments  of  their 
language  as  have  been  collected 
serve  to  conroborate  this  supposi- 
tion; although  of  course,  in  their 
many  wanderings,  words  of  all  na- 
tions have  found  their  way  into  it, 
and  it  is  considerably  leavened 
with  what  is  known  as  "Thieves' 
Greek,"  or  "St  GUes's  Latin;" 
while  these  vulgar  tongues,  in  their 
turn,  have  here  and  there  what 
seems  a  Hindostani  word  borrowed 
from  the  Gipsy.  Such  compari- 
sons as  have  been  made  (necessarily 
very  imperfect)  go  rather  to  show 
that  it  has  most  in  common  with 
(he  low -caste  Hindoo  dialects. 
Some  of  the  Gipsy  customs  also 
correspond  with    the    superstitions 


of  Hindooism ;  especially  their  fond- 
ness (which  seems  an  established 
fact)  for  the  flesh  of  animals  whndi 
have  died  a  natural  death,  llie 
Gipsy  nroferb,  that  "what  God 
kills  is  better  than  what  man  kflls," 
is  said  to  be  known  also  in  Hmdo- 
stan.  The  practice  of  light  smith- 
work,  basket-making,  and,  above 
all,  of  palmistry,  are  also  common 
to  the  natives  of  India.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  thought  that  he  rect^- 
nised  their  parentage  in  an  abori- 
ginal tribe  known  as  the  Ifata^ 
Nuts,  or  Bazegurs. 

The  wanderers  do  not  am>esr  to 
have   attracted   notice   in  England 
before  the   beginning   of  the    six- 
teenth   century.      In   the  reig;n  of 
Henry    VIII.,     "Egyptians"     bad 
become  sufficiently  numerous    and 
troublesome  to  have  spedal  Acts  of 
Parliament   levelled   at   them.      It 
would  appear   from    one    of  these 
statutes   that   some   persons   were 
actually  in  the  habit  of  importix^ 
them,  as  is  now  the  case  with  Sa- 
voyard boys  and  monkeys,  for  tiie 
purpose  or  making  a  gain  of 'then' 
accompli^ments    in    juggling   and 
fortune  -  telling.      An    "  Elgyptiaa  " 
supplied  the  demand  for  excitement 
on  the  part  of  credulous  English- 
men, just  as  the  last  importelion 
from  America   of   "  rappers "    and 
"  mediums  ^   does   now.      Legisla- 
tion attacked  these  popular  charfai- 
tans  with  a  vigour  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  our  modem  easy-going  days, 
but  which,  as  &r  &s  some  of  their 
successors  are  concerned,  one  wocdd 
not  be  sorry  to  see  exercised.    "J^icy 
were  warned  to  "avoid  the  realm'* 
under   pain    of  imprisonment   and 
forfeiture;  and  any  "importer"  of 
such  characters  was  made  liable  to 
the  penalty  (a  considerable  one  in 
those  days)  of  forty  pounds.     It 
was  provided  that  Egyptians  should 
not  be  entitled  to  claim,  like  otter 
foreigners,  a  mixed  jury — de  tMH- 
atate  lingua — ^which  would  Indeed 
have   been   hard   to    get  together, 
seeing  that   the  whole   tribe  were 
criminals  in  the  e^e  of  the  law,  and 
that  it  was  not  Itkely  that  any  one 
besides    themselves   could    mider- 
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stend  their  Jargon.  There  is  re- 
cord of  many  of  them  havmg  been 
re-Bhipped  to  France  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. On  some  of  those  who  re- 
mained the  law  was  put  in  force 
with  all  the  merciless  severity  of 
the  times.  Subsequent  Acts  had 
made  the  mere  fact  of  being  **a 
rq[>uted  ESgyptian"  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy;  and  numbers  of 
them  were  actually  hung  upon  no 
other  charge.  Five  suffered  to- 
gether at  Durham  in  1592.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  records  that,  only  a 
few  years  before  the  Restoration, 
no  less  than  thirteen  were  executed 
at  one  Suffolk  assize;  and  he  him- 
seli^  in  1664,  left  one  of  the  tribe  for 
execution  at  Bury,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  fortune-telling.  Under 
an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  even 
have  gone  hard  with  amateurs  like 
Mr.  Borrow ;  for  it  extended  the  same 
terrible  penalty  to  any  person,  be- 
ing fourteen  years  old,  **  which  hath 
been  seen  or  found  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  such  E^ptians.  or  which 
hath  disguised  him  or  nerself  like 
them,  and  shall  remain  in  the  same 
one  month."* 

The  tribe  was  known  in  Scotland 
somewhat  earlier  than  in  England. 
They  seem  to  have  at  first  imposed 
upon  the  canny  Northerners  in  a 
way  which  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected. Antonius  Gawino,  "Count 
of  Little  Egypt,"  as  he  styled  him- 
self, had  induced  the  King,  James 
rV.,  to  believe  the  old  tale  of  the 
pilgrimage,  and  actually  got  from 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  King  of  Denmark.  James  Y. 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner 
by  a  gane  of  them  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  and  to  have  been  compelled 
for  some  days  to  act  as  donkey- 
driver;  in  return  for  which  he  had 
two  of  the  party  hanged.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  this 
story,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
issued  an  order  in  council  banish- 
ing   all    the    fraternity    from    his 


realm  on  pain  of  death.  Tet  he 
had  previously  set  his  hand  and 
seal  to  a  very  singular  document  in 
fiivour  of  a  person  whom  he  styles 
**our  lovit  Johnne  Faw,  Lord  and 
Erie  of  Litill  Egipt,"  charging  all 
his  Majesty^s  lieges  to  assist  him 
against  certain  of  his  Egyptian  fol- 
lowers who  had  rebelled  against 
his  authority,  so  that  justice  might 
be  executed  upon  them  "conforme 
to  the  laws  of  Egypt,"  and  not  to 
molest  the  said  John  Faa  and  his 
company  in  "  doing  their  lawful 
business,"  whatever  that  might 
have  been.t  This  singular  writ 
was  renewed  thirteen  jrears  after- 
wards, during  the  minority  of  Marr. 
But  in  the  first  year  of  her  son's' 
reign,  an  Act  of  a  very  stringent 
character  was  passed  '^for  the  stan- 
ching of  all  masterful  and  idle  beg- 
gars," espedally  "the  idle  people 
calling  themselves  Egyptians,^  who 
were  to  be  apprehended  and  "put 
into  the  king's  ward,''  so  long  as 
they  had  any  goods  of  their  own  to 
live  on;  and,  when  such  resources 
failed,  to  have  their  ears  nailed  "  to 
the  iron  or  other  tree,"  and  then 
cut  off;  and  after  that  to  be  ban- 
ished the  kingdom,  and  if  found 
there  again  to  be  hanged.  But  as 
the  penalties  were  made  by  the 
Act  to  extend  to  all  "^u;  cu  make 
themselves  fules^^^  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  felt  to  have  too  wide  an  appli- 
cation ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not 
often  carried  out. 

The  family  of  Faa  appear  to  have 
been  for  many  generations  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe.  Andro  Faa,  "  Captain 
of  the  Egyptians,"  gets  a  pardon 
for  manslaughter  in  1554 ;  John 
Faa,  "an  Ethiopian,"  with  his  ser- 
vants and  followers,  occurs  in  1615 ; 
"Captain"  John  Faa  (perhaps  the 
same  person)  with  four  others  of 
his  name,  were  executed  a  few 
years  later;  and  "Faw's  gang" 
became,  both  in  English  and  Scotch 
criminal  law  language,  a  synonym 
for  the  most  notorious  and  daring 


*  Blackstone's  '  Oomm.,'  iv.  ch.  18. 

f  Copies  in  full  of  both  the  curious  documents  referred  to  will  be  found  in  th^ 
"  Antiquarian  Repository"  of  *  Blackwood's  Magaaine,'  vol  L  pp.  66, 167. 
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bftiids  of  thefla  proacrtbed  wuider- 
era.  A  spice  of  ronuuioo  occasion- 
mlljr  lii^hte  up  a  fiunily  history, 
which,  if  it  had  but  found  a  chron- 
icler, might  have  proved  as  full  of 
stirring  incident  as  the  annals  of 
more  iUustrious  houses.  A  Countess 
of  Cassilis  is  said  to  have  eloped 
from  her  liege  lord  in  the  seventeenth 
century  with  one  of  the  name.  This 
escapade  gave  rise  to  the  song  of  the 
"Gipsy  Laddie"— 

^  The  GIprfea  came  to  I«id  Oudlii*  yett, 
And  0  I  bat  thej  mag  bonnla ; 
They  tang  im  tweet  and  lae  complete. 
That  doan  came  otir  fklr  ladle." 

From  the  concluding  yerse  of  the 
ditty  it  seems  very  probable  that  it 
was  for  this  adventure  that  the  Cap- 
tain John  Faa  and  his  men,  already 
mentioned,  paid  forfeit  with  theur 
lives : — 

**The7  were  Sfteen  rallant  meo, 
Black,  but  Terj  bonnlOf 
And  they  all  loet  their  llree  for  ane— 
The  Earl  of  Oaullii*  ladle." 

The  lady  is  said  to  have  been 
imprisoned  for  life  in  a  tower  built 
for  that  purpose  by  her  ii^jured  hus- 
band. The  ford  of  the  Doon,  which 
the  fugitives  crossed  near  Cassilis 
House,  is  still  known  as  the  "  Gipsy 
steps.^^ 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  volume  to 
which  we  now  refer,  that  the  well- 
known  mercantile  house  of  the  Falls 
of  Dunbar,  connected  by  marriage 
with  many  families  of  high  position 
in  Scotland,  are  lineal  descendants 
of  these  gipsy  chiefs.  Old  Will  Faa 
of  Yetholm,  who  assumed  the  style 
and  title  of  "King  of  the  Gipsies,^^ 
boasting  a  lineal  descent  from  the 
original  "Lord  of  Little  Egypt," 
and  who  lived  in  really  something 
like  patriarchal  state,  always  claim- 
ed kindred  with  this  Dunbar  fam- 
ily. He  died  in  1784,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  right  royal  funeral 
His  corpse  was  escorted  from  Cold- 
ingham  (where  he  died)  to  his  home 
at  Yetholm  by  a  tndn  of  three  hun- 
dred asses ;  and  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies, chiefly  in  the  way  of  eating  and 
drinking,  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights. 


The  sovereignty  of  the  tribe  was 
disputed  amo^st  the  Scotti^  Gip- 
sies, for  some  generations,  by  the 
fiunily  of  Baillie,  between  whom 
and  tiie  Faas  there  was  deadly  fend, 
ending  on  more  than  one  oecaaon 
in  the  loss  of  life.  In  England  the 
nominal  sovereignty  seems  to  have 
passed  into  the  houses  of  BoswcB, 
Heroe,  and  Lee.  A  curious  entry 
in  the  burial  raster  of  Camber- 
well,  in  Sony,  records  a  puzzling 
fittality  in  the  royal  fiunBy^  in 
1687  :— 

'*2  June,  Robert  Hem  and  Ellabeth 
Bozwell,  Emg  and  Queen  of  the  Gip- 
sies."* 

Nearly  a  century  afterwanls, 
these  Hemes,  or  Herons,  still  bore 
the  title,  though  the  dan  cimtiinied 
to  he  called  by  the  name  of  their 
original  chiet  In  the  roister  of 
Hartlepool  oocors  the  followii^ 
entry: — 

''Francis  Heron,  King  of  the  Fkmt, 
buried  Jan.  18,  1766." 

We  cannot  say  whether,  now 
that  monarchical  principles  are  ra- 
ther out  of  favour,  any  such  titles 
are  reoognised  by  the  tribe  in  Ei^ 
land  at  present  They  seem  to 
have  adapted  themselves  in  tiiis 
respect  to  the  country  in  which 
they  are  domiciled — if  such  a  term 
can  be  used  of  those  who  have 
seldom  any  domicile  at  alL  The 
"  Counts,^^  no  doubt,  assumed  their 
titles  from  Germany;  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  the  chiefs  style 
themselves  *•  V«vodes ;"  and  in  Ame- 
rica, as  we  are  assured,  "  they  drop 
the  title  of  'King,^  and  assume  that 
of 'President'" 

We  have  said  that  the  GKpsies 
have  not  been  fortunate  in  their 
historians.  With  the  exception  of 
the  learned  researches  of  Grellman, 
to  whom  all  subsequent  writers  are 
mainly  indebted  for  their  fiuts, 
there  is  no  very  satisfactory  book 

rn  the  subject;  and  Grellman, 
course,  does  not  reach  to  the 
Aiodem  fortunes  and  habits  of  the 
race.      The    chief  English   writers 


«  Bom's  'Pariah  Betters,*  p.  128. 
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who  hftTe  dealt  with  than^Hov- 
land  and  Crabb— took  up  the  sub- 
ject with  philanthropic  Tiews  as  to 
their  possible  ciyilisation  and  reli- 
gious instruction;  most  praiswor- 
tiiy  motives,  but  by  no  means  con- 
ducive to  accurate  or  impartial 
investigations.  Mr.  Borrow  pro- 
fesses to  know,  and  very  probably 
does  know,  more  about  Qipsies, 
English  and  foreign,  than  any  other 
man  living;  but  in  the  strange 
volumes  which  he  has  given  to  the 
public,  it  is  as  utterly  impossible 
to  separate  the  romance  from  the 
realit^,  as  it  is  to  trace  any  connec- 
tion m  the  disjointed  fimgo  with 
which  he  has  filled  his  pages.  We 
have  now  a  '  History  of  Uie  Gipsies* 
bv  a  Mr.  Simson— or  rather  by  two 
Mr.  Simsons :  a  volume  which  makes 
large  professions,  by  no  means  sat- 
is&ctorily  fulfilled.  The  book  has 
a  sort  of  wandering  history  of  its 
own  not  inappropriate  to  its  subject 
It  has  been  a  waif  and  stray  upon 
the  literary  world  for  some  twenty 
years.  The  MS.  fi'om  which  it  is 
now  printed  has  been  "twice  lost, 
and  once  stolen;*'  and  the  original 
copy  was  stolen  and  never  recov- 
ered at  all.  Even  now  it  has  met 
with  a  fate  as  hard  as  that  of  the 
Gipsies  in  days  gone  by :  it  has  been 
banished  the  realm,  and  shipped  off 
to  America,  and  there  at  last  it  has 
found  its  way  into  print — ^Messrs 
Low  being  only  sponsors  for  it  in 
the  English  market.  The  *  History' 
itself  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter 
Simson,  now  deceased,  edited  by 
(as  we  suj^pose)  his  son,  with  an 
"Introduction"  and  a  "Disquisi- 
tion." The  editor's  own  estimate 
of  the  fiimily  labours  is  expressed 
rather  in  the  Transatlantic  style : — 

''In  the  present  work  the  race  baa 
been  treated  of  so  fully  and  elaborately, 
in  aU  its  aspects,  ad  in  a  great  measure 
to  fill  and  satisfy  the  mind,  instead  of 
being,  as  heretofore,  little  better  than  a 
myth  to  the  understanding  of  the  most 
intelligent  person.  The  history  of  the 
Gipdes,  when  thus  comprehensively 
troated,  forms  a  study  for  the  moat  ad- 
vanocd  and  cultivated  mind,  as  well  as 


for  the  yoQth  whose  intdlectual  and 
literary  character  is  atOl  to  be  formed; 
and  furnishes,  among  other  thinga,  a 
system  of  science  not  too  abstract  in  its 
nature,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
strongest  of  human  feelinffs  and  sympa- 
thies. The  work  also  seeks  to  raise  the 
name  of  Gipsy  out  of  the  dust,  where  now 
it  lies ;  while  it  has  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  generally,  and 
the  development  of  histoiiod  and  moral 
science." 

As  was  observed  before,  it  is  un- 
lucky that  all  our  modem  writers 
who  have  taken  up  the  Gipsy  as  a 
subject,  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  have  a  mission.  They  are 
not  content  to  examine  him  as  an  in- 
teresting vagabond  (which  he  is) 
whose  derivation  and  character  are 
worth  inquiring  into,  but  tbe^  must 
try  to  polish  bun  up  and  fit  bun  into 
some  pet  system  of  regeneration  of 
their  own.  Many  of  the  fiicts  and 
anecdotes  collected  in  this  "  History" 
are  interesting  enou^^h,  and  probably 
trustworthy,  and  with  a  little  more 
skill  and  pains  in  their  arrangement 
would  have  made  a  pleasant  volume ; 
but  they  have  unfortunately  been 
mixed  up,  on  the  editor's  part,  with 
so  much  wild  speculation  and  so 
many  unsupported  assertions,  which 
are  made  to  pass  for  arguments,  that 
the  book  in  its  present  shape  becomes 
somewhat  tiresome  reading. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  book,  too,  to 
get  into  at  all,  even  when  you  have  it 
in  your  hand.  First,  there  is  an  Ad- 
vertisement, fix)m  which  we  have 
quoted;  next  comes  the  "Editor's 
Prefece;"  then  the  "Editor's  Intro- 
duction;"  then  the  "Author's  Intro- 
duction; then  the  history,  followed 
by  a  long  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies, 
which  a^in  is  by  the  editor.  These 
accessories  take  up  nearly  half  the 
volome,  which  would  be  much  more 
readable  in  every  wi^  if  they  had 
been  omitted.  Mr.  Walter  Simson, 
in  his  History,  had  adopted  the  pro- 
bable theory  of  the  original  Indian 
origin  of  the  Gipsies ;  whereas  his 
editor  in  his  "Introduction"  and 
"  Disquisition,"  starts  a  contnMlictory 
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idea  of  his  own,  that  the  tena  Egypt- 
ian, which  they  apply  to  themBelTos, 
is  Utendly  correct,  and  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  that  '*  mixed  mul- 
titude" who  are  said  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  to  have  gone  up  with  the 
Jews  out  of  Esypt — "a  mixture,  per- 
haps, of  the  shepherd  kings  ana  the 
native  Egyptians/'  That  this  mixed 
multitude  **  travelled  into  India,  ac- 
Quired  the  language  of  Uiat  part  of 
Asia,  and  perhaps  modified  its  appear- 
ance there,  and  hecame  the  origin  of 
the  Gipsy  race,*'  the  writer  thinks, 
**  we  may  very  safely  assume."  It  is 
possible,  he  says,  that  ''some  people 
may  oppose  the  idea  from  some  such 
motive  as  that  which  induces  others 
not  merely  to  disbelieve,  but  revile, 
and  even  rave  at,  some  of  the  clear 
points  of  revelation."  We  fear  we 
must  be  content  to  be  reckoned 
amonff  the  profiine  in  this  matter, 
until  Mr.  Simson  can  bring  forward 
some  fkcts  or  arguments  in  support 
of  his  revelation ;  but  we  trust  he  will 
not  accuse  us  of  '*  reviling"  him  when 
we  say  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  additions  to  his  relative's  collec- 
tions, he  seems  to  consider  that  a  de- 
fiant tone  of  assertion  is  an  unanswer- 
able argument  Probably  he  may 
have  acquired  his  style  by  writing 
sensation  leaders  for  a  New  York 
newspaper.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  give  examples :  but  here  is  one 
specimen.  He  is  anxious  to  prove 
—  he  promises,  in  his  first  page, 
to  "show  conclusively" — that  3ie 
auUior  of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress' 
was  a  Gipsy.  We  daresay  he  was 
— he  was  certainly  a  tinker — and 
there  are  one  or  two  expressions  in 
his  account  of  himself  which  are 
quite  consistent  with  such  a  fact. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  that  he 
might  be  **  a  Gipsy  reclaimed."  On 
the  other  hand,  John  Banyan  was  so 
exceedingly  plain  spoken,  that  he 
would  most  likely  have  called  himself 
a  Gipsy  if  he  were  really  one,  and 
would  have  gloried  in  it  as  an  addi- 
tional instance  of  the  divine  call  being 
without  respect  of  persons.  But  our 
editor's  idea  of  "  conclusive"  proof  is 
a  defiance  and  anathema  to  any  who 


shall  dare  to  assert  the  coDtrary— 
especially  to  an  unfortunate  writer  in 
the '  Dublin  University  Magazine' : — 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  an  argument  in  &- 
Your  of  Bunyan  not  being  a  Gipsy ;  for 
an  argument  of  that  kind,  beyond  audi 
remarks  as  I  have  commented  on,  is  im- 
practicable :  but  what  I  ask  for  is,  an  ex- 
position of  the  <mtm«t  of  the  man  who 
does  not  wish  that  he  riionld  have  been  a 
Gipsy;  awnming  that  a  man  can  be  met 
with  who  will  so  far  foiget  what  is  due  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  as  to  eooMiut 
himseu  in  any  such  way.  That  Bunyan 
was  a  Gipsy  is  beyond  a  doubt — th&i  he 
is  a  Gipsy  now  in  Abraham's  boscno  the 
Christian  may  readily  believe.  To  the 
genius  of  a  Gipsy  and  the  grace  of  God 
combined,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  no- 
blest production  that  ever  proceeded  from 
an  uninspired  man.  Impugn  it  whoso  fist." 

There  are  several  pages  more  of  this 
style  of  "conclusive  proof"  on  the 
same  point  Mr.  James  Simson  was 
desirous  of  having  what  he  had  writ- 
ten on  the  question  "  inserted  in  a  re- 
spectable American  religious  jourzial;" 
but  the  editor,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  said  at  once  that  ^*it  would 
take  up  too  much  room;"  and  the 
author  was  compelled  '^to  express 
his  sentiments  in  one  of  the  *  ungodly 
weeklies.' "  We  have  seen  one  or 
two  of  these  "ungodly  weeklies'^ — 
and  dailies  also ;  and  we  should  think 
the  style,  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  sub- 
ject, would  suit  their  pages  very  well. 
An  American  religious  journal  we 
never  happened  to  road ;  but  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are 
conducted  with  conunon  sense,  and 
that  their  editors  have  so  much  pa- 
tience and  command  of  temper. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Walter  Sim- 
son's  share  of  the  book,  we  osed 
the  term  "  collections "  advisedly. 
It  is  rather  too  much  to  call  it  a 
history;  but  it  contains  some  curi- 
ous details  of  the  habits  of  this  wan- 
dering race  in  Scotland,  and  perso- 
nal anecdotes  of  their  chiefs,  which 
are  well  worth  putting  together 
and  preserving.  Many  of  these — 
more  especially  relating  to  the  Gip- 
sies in  Fife — ^made  their  appearance 
in  some  artidea  contriboted  by  the 
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author  to  iho  earlier  numbers  of 
this  Magazine,  and  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  himself  sup- 
plied to  the  same  pages  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  Gipsies  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  consisting  chiefly 
of  translated  extracts  from  a  curious 
old  German  publication  of  the  date 
ITS?.***  Some  of  the  best  stories, 
too,  whieh  Mr.  Simson  has  quoted 
in  his  collected  volume,  were  con- 
tributed by  Sir  Walter  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  to  some  '*  Notices 
of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  "  by  another 
band,  which  appeared  in  the  three 
first  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  and 
which  seem  to  have  led  Mr.  Simson 
to  take  up  the  subject  himself.  It 
had  been  his  intention,  he  says,  to 
have  expanded  his  articles  into  a 
connected  history  at  the  time;  and 
in  this  project  he  was  encouraged 
both  by  Sir  Walter  and  by  the  then 
editor  of  Maga.  The  reason  why 
he  did  not  put  it  into  execution 
seems  a  most  extraordinary  one; 
it  was,  as  his  present  editor  assures 
U8|  "  the  dread  of  personal  danger." 
We  might  imagine  that  this  had 
been  the  mere  cnimera  of  a  nervous 
man  (which  it  is  confessed  that  he 
was)  but  for  the  following  singular 
passage  in  a  note  to  *  Quentin  Dur- 
ward/  which,  we  are  now  told,  re- 
fers to  Mr.  Walter  Simson,  and  his 
intended  publication : — 

^  The  author  has  personal  occasion  to 
know,  that  an  individual,  oat  of  mere 
ciuioflity,  and  avuling  himself  with  pa- 
tience and  assiduity  of  such  opportuni- 
ties as  offered,  fias  made  himself  capable 
of  conversing  with  any  Gipsy  whom  he 
meets,  or  can,  like  the  royal  Hal,  drink 
vrith  any  tinker  in  his  own  language. 
The  astonbhment  excited  among  these 
vagrants  on  finding  a  stranger  partici- 
pant of  their  mystery  occasions  very 
ludicrous  scenes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
gentleman  will  publish  the   knowledge 


he  possesses  on  so  singular  a  topic. 
There  are  prudential  reasons  for  postpon- 
ing this  disclosure  at  present;  for  al- 
though much  more  reconciled  to  society 
since  they  have  been  lees  the  objects  of 
legal  penecutSon,  the  Gipsies  are  still  a 
ferodous  and  vindictive  people." — (Note 
to  *  Quentin  Burward,*  chap,  vi.) 

The  author  of  'Waveriey*  ought 
certainly  to  know  more  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  tribe  in  Scotland  in  his 
day,  and  the  risks  of  anything  like 
Lynch  law  which  might  be  incurred 
by  a  rash  profaner  of  Egyptian  mys- 
teries, than  we  can  pretend  to  do: 
but  there  would  have  been  one 
reason  which,  we  venture  to  think, 
would  have  led  Sir  Walter  to  con- 
sider such  precaution  superfluous, 
if  he  could  have  looked  through 
the  MS.  of  the  proposed  publica- 
tion. There  are  simply  no  mys- 
teries to  divulge,  as  far  as  Mr.  Sim- 
son's  knowledge  goes.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  *' wonderful 
story,"  and  every  now  and  then  we 
seem  to  be  upon  the  threshold  of 
some  startling  revelation;  but  real- 
ly, after  all,  the  result  is  much  like 
the  knife-grinder's  reply — 

"Story?   God  blesa  you,  I  hare  none  to  tell, 
sir!" 

and  we  must  confess  that  to  our- 
selves—  retaining  as  we  do  some- 
what of  our  childish  appetite  for 
the  marvellous — ^the  effect  is  disap- 
pointing. There  are,  as  we  have 
said,  many  anecdotes  of  adventure, 
and  some  characteristic  traits  of  a 
very  peculiar  people,  gathered  from 
personal  and,  no  doubt,  trustworthy 
observation;  but  as  for  any  pro- 
mulgation of  the  arcana  of  gipsy- 
dom,  the  book  is  as  innocent  as  we 
are.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  mere  publication  of  a  few 
scattered  words  of  "Romany**  —  of 
which  a  much  more  extensive  voca- 
bulary had  been  printed  years  before 


* '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  vol.  li.  p.  409.  Mr.  Simson  thinks  that  Sir  Walter  had 
some  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Gipsies  himself,  founding  this  idea  upon 
a  few  words  of  his  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  December  1816;  but  it  is  dear  from  the 
eontext  that  It  was  only  an  article  for  the  ^  Quarterly  Review  *  that  he  had  in  contem- 
plaUon.  We  |^ve  the  whole  passage:  "My  love  to  Gifford.  I  have  been  over 
liead  and  ears  in  work  this  summer,  or  I  would  have  sent  the  Gipsies ;  indeed  I 
was  partly  stopped  by  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  a  few  words  of  their  lan- 
gnage."— Life,  by  Lockhart,  v.  172, 
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by  Biyant  and  others*  —  would 
draw  down  special  wrath  upon  the 
author.  Indeed,  we  had  no  idea 
that  the  Gipsies  were  so  entirelj 
am.  eourant  with  the  literature  of 
the  day  as  Mr.  Simaon  assumes 
them  to  be.  Both  the  original 
author  and  the  modem  editor  (the 
double  parentage  of  the  book  is 
rather  confusing)  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Gipsies  secure 
early  copies  of  any  work  that  touches 
upon  "the  tribe.''  This  strikes  us 
as  one  of  not  the  least  mysterious 
circumstances  attaching  to  tiiem. 
They  have  read  Mr.  Sorrow,  and 
they  do  not  like  him  j  an  opinion  in 
which  they  are  oertamly  not  singu- 
lar. Mr.  Sunson,  junior,  has  "met 
with  Gipsies  —  respectable  young 
men  —  who  complained  bitterly  of 
Mr.  Bonrow's  account  of  their  race.** 
And  Mr.  Simson,  senior,  asks  with 
some  anxiety  — "What  will  they 
think  of  me,  after  the  publication  of 
this  present  work?"  to  which  his 
editor,  in  a  note,  subjoins  this  com- 
fortable answer: — 

"AH  things  considered,  my  impreflBton 
is  that  the  out^loor  Gipsies,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  will  feel  extremely  proud  of  the 
present  work;  and  that  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  classes  of  them,  if  one  sub- 
ject had  been  excluded  from  the  Tolume, 
over  which  they  will  be  very  apt  to  growl 
a  Utile  hi  secret." 

What  the  one  subject  is  which  is 
supposed  to  be  especially  unpalat- 
able^ we  are  not  sufficiently  initiated 
to  discover. 

'^  The  author  (who,  to  do  him  ius- 
tice,  seems  to  Imve  been  a  most  kmd- 
hearted  and  amiable  man)  enjoyed 
some  special  facilities  for  making  mm* 
self  welcome  among  the  people  whose 
habits  and  langua^  he  was  led  to 
study.  He  bad  an  introduction  which 
served  him  in  as  good  stead  as,  and 
was  even  more  creditable  than,  "  La- 
vengro's"  knack  of  forpng  a  horse- 
shoe, or  his  readiness  with  his  fists. 
His  grandfather,  occupying  exten- 
sive farms  in  Tweeddale  and  Ifid- 
Lothian,  had  always  allowed  these 
wanderers  (sometimes  as  many  as 


forty  in  a  band,  with  horses  and 
asses  in  proportion)  to  camp  on  his 
ground,  and  to  occupy  his  empty 
outhouses,  frequently  even  provid- 
ing them  with  a  warm  meal,  and 
never  allowing  them  to  be  molested. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  this 
patriarchal  hospitality  was  never 
abused. 


"Ezoeptiag  aoBMtimes  aUowhig  their 
asses  to  go  under  night  into  the  ham- 
yard,  ss  if  it  were  by  accident,  to  draw 
the  staciES  of  com,  it  is  but  fair  and  just 
to  state  that  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
Gipsy  ever  having  injured  the  property 
of  any  of  my  relatives  in  Tweeddale,  al- 
though their  opportunities  were  many 
and  tempting.  My  aaoestor's  extensne 
buaness  req^red  him,  ahnost  daily,  to 
travel  on  horsebadt  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  south  of  Scotland;  and  he  wu 
often  under  the  neoeanty  of  eipoiang 
himsdf  by  riding  at  nif^  yet  he  sever 
received  the  sli^test  moleBtation,  to  his 
knowledge,  from  the  Gipsies.  They  were 
as  inoffensive  and  harmlflss  as  Iambs  to 
him,  and  to  every  one  connected  with  lus 
iamily.  Whenever  they  beheld  hioi, 
every  head  was  uncovered,  while  they 
would  exclaim,  *  There  is  Xr.  Smaoa; 
God  bless  him,  honest  man !  *  And  woe 
would  have  been  to  that  man  who  would 
dare  to  treat  him  badly,  had  these  de- 
temdned  wandereis  been  preaent** 

Their  honesty,  however,  was 
strictiy  discriminating.  A  farmer^s 
wife,  in  giving  a  party  leave  to  take 
up  their  quarters  in  one  of  her  out- 
houses for  the  night,  added  by  way 
of  caution — **  But  ye  must  not  steal 
anything  from  me,  then."  ''We'll 
no  play  ony  tricks  on  you.  mistress^ 
but  others  will  pay  for  that^**  was 
the  reply. 

It  has  always  been  a  difficult  point 
to  ascertain  whether  this  curious 
people  brought  with  them  from 
their  original  country  any  pecoliar 
religious  creed.  If  tiie^  did  it  ap- 
pears to  have  worn  out  m  the  course 
of  their  long  wanderings.  It  is  on 
record  that  they  professed  Chris- 
tianity when  th^  first  attrAded* 
the  attention  of  Europe;  but  that 
may  have  been  a  mere  matter  of 
pohcy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  indol- 


•  See  'Annual  Register,*  1784-5,  p.  82  (App.) 
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gence  which  might  be  extended  to 
them  as  profe^ed  pilgrims.  On 
the  same  principle  thej  have,  in 
more  modern  days^  professed  them- 
selves stoat  OathoUcs  in  France  and 
Spain.  So  also  Mr.  Borrow  was  told 
by  some  Gipsy  women  who  sang  in 
tlie  choir  at  Moscow,  that  they  had 
joined  the  Greek  Church  *'  to  please 
the  Rassians.^^  They  have  very 
commonly  in  all  ages  brought  their 
children  to  be  baptised,  and  their 
dead  to  be  buried  with  the  rites  of 
the  Church;  but  this  conformance 
to  custom  is,  unfortunately,  no  cer- 
tain test  of  any  religious  Belief.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  Gip- 
sies as  a  body  have  no  religion  at  all. 
In  such  fragments  of  their  language 
as  have  been  got  together,  there  is 
more  than  one  synonym  for  the 
devil,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  any  word  for  God.  The 
most  intelligent  with  whom  Mr. 
Siroson  conversed  confessed  that 
they  had  no  religious  belief  what- 
ever. There  is  a  proverb  among 
them  that  "the  Gipsy's  Church 
was  made  of  bacon,  and  the  dogs 
ate  ir.'^  But  they  have  some  curious 
customs,  the  relics  of  a  heathen 
superstition,  which  are  retained  by 
the  tribe  alike  in  Europe  and  in  the 
East.  The  most  singular  of  these 
attaches  to  the  horse.  The  mar- 
riage tie  is  held  very  sacred  among 
the  Gipsies;  indeed,  all  accounts 
agree  that  the  general  morality  of 
their  females  may  bear  very  favour- 
able comparison  with  that  of  our 
more  civilised  lower  orders.  If  a 
divorce  takes  place  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  it  is  performed  in 
a  very  solemn  fashion.  A  horse 
(which  ought  in  strictness  to^  be 
without  blemish)  is  sacrificed-^for 
no  other  term  seems  to  express  it 
— ^if  practicable,  at  the  time  of  high 
noon;  and  over  its  body,  standing 
one  on  each  side,  husband  and  wife 
repeat  in  their  own  language  cer- 
tain forms  of  words,  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand.  They  walk 
three   times  round,  halting  at  the 


head  and  tail;  at  last  they  sliake 
hands,  and  so  part  for  ever;  the 
man  giving  to  the  woman  at  the 
same  time  a  small  iron  token,  with 
a  mark  upon  it  like  a  Boman  T. 
The  heart  of  the  animal  is  then 
taken  out  and  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  husband  and  his  friends.*  The 
ceremony  is  described  at  consider- 
able length  in  Mr.  Simson's  volume, 
from  an  account  which  he  obtained 
from  one  of  the  tribe  on  whose 
veracity  he  thought  he  could  de- 
pend, and  is  certainly  highly  curi- 
ous. It  receives  sufficient  corrobo- 
ration, in  the  main,  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Sandy  McDonald  and  his 
wife.  McDonald  was  the  **  Captidn  '* 
of  the  Linlithgow  Gipsies,  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  his  father,  had 
been  a  terror  to  the  whole  country. 
He  was  in  his  day  the  Bobin  Hood 
of  Scotland,  and  his  daring  adven- 
tures and  hairbreadth  escapes,  before 
his  final  exit  on  the  Linlithgow  gal- 
lows in  1770,  would  form  a  romance 
in  themselves. 

*'  My  informant,  Mr.  Alexander  Ram- 
say, late  an  officer  of  the  excise,  a  very 
respectable  man,  stated  to  me  that  he 
saw  McDonald  and  his  wife  separated 
over  the,  body  of  a  dead  horse,  on  a  moor 
at  Shield  HiU,  near  Fallurk,  either  in 
the  year  1758  or  1760,  be  was  uncertain 
which.  The  horse  was  lying  stretched 
out  on  the  heath.  The  parties  took  hold 
of  each  other  by  the  hand,  and,  com- 
Diendng  at  the  h^ad  of  the  dead  animal, 
walked — the  husband  on  one  side  and 
the  wife  on  the  other — ^till  they  came  to 
the  tail,  when,  without  speakmg  a  word 
to  each  other,  they  parted  in  opposite 
direeUons  as  if  proceeding  on  a  Journey. 
Mr.  Ramsay  said  he  never  could  forget 
the  violent  swin^  which  McDonald  gave 
his  wife  at  partmg.  My  informant  at 
the  time  was  going  with  others  to  Shield 
HiU  for  coals,  and  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing over  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  when 
they  came  close  upon  the  Gipsies  in 
a  hollow,  quite  unexpectedly  to  both 
parties.** 

The  author  was  also  told  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  Gipsy,  having 


*  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  Gipsies  wiH  cook  and  eat  ahnost  any  other  oar 
rioD,  it  is  said  they  will  not  touch  a  dead  horse. 
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had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  wife, 
in  the  heat  of  his  passion  **8hot 
his  horse  dead  on  the  spot  with  his 
pistol,  and  forthwith  performed  the 
ceremony  of  divorce  over  the  ani- 
mal/* much  to  the  horror  of  some 
country  people  who  saw  it,  and 
who,  not  comprehending  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  act,  thought  it  a 
mere  mad  outhreak  on  the  part  of 
the  husband.  He  was  also  told  that, 
in  some  very  scandalous  cases,  the 
woman  has  been  killed  as  well  as  the 
horse ;  and  that  never  in  any  case  is 
the  wife  who  has  been  thus  divorced 
allowed  to  marry  again,  and  that  if 
she  breaks  this  law  of  the  tribe,  by 
attempting  to  pass  herself  off  in  some 
distant  locality  as  an  unmarried 
woman,  the  penalty  is  death  by  beat- 
ing. 

**  If  Bbe  is  to  suffer  deftth,  her  sen- 
tence must  be  confirmed  by  the  king,  or 
principal  leader.  The  culprit  is  then 
tied  to  a  stake  with  an  iron  chain,  and 
there  cudgelled  to  death.  The  execu- 
tioners do  not  extinguish  life  at  one 
beating,  but  leave  the  unhappj  woman 
for  a  little  while,  and  return  to  her,  and 
at  last  complete  their  work.'* 

This  apparent  veneration  for  the 
horse  has  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  Gipsies  might  be  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Tartars,  with  whom 
some  such  sacrifice  is  said  to  be  prac- 
tised. But  it  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  their  connection 
with  Hindostan.  (The  horse  still 
figures  largely  in  the  native  super- 
stitions of  the  Hindoos,  probably 
having  some  mystic  reference  to  the 
sun  (of  which  we  have  also  a  hint 
in  the  Gipsy  divorce  taking  place  at 
high  noon) ;  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able ceremony  among  the  G^ntoos, 
called  Amoamedha^  in  which  a  horse, 
which  ought  strictly  to  be  of  a  pure 
white  and  without  blemish,  becomes 
a  vicarious  recipient,  like  the  Jewish 
scapegoat,  of  the  sins  of  the  offerer. 
Mr.  Simson  gives  an  account  of  these 
superstitions  at  some  length,  gathered 
from  various  writers  upon  Indian 
mythology. 

Their  marriage  ceremonies  are 
very  peculiar,  and  are  distinctly 
Eastern  in  their  character,  resem- 


bling in  at  least  one  partieolar 
those  in  use  among  the  Jews;  but 
on  this  subject,  for  many  reasons, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  bis- 
toty  itself.  The  editor  states^  in  a 
note,  that  it  was  at  one  time  cos- 
tomary  with  the  English  Gipsies  to 
bum  their  dead,  bat  he  gives  no 
instances,  and  we  confess  we  should 
like  to  see  some  distinct  authority 
for  this  statement.  They  certainly 
were  commonly  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  them  to  the  church  for  re- 
gular burial  daring  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, as  many  parish  registers  will 
attest. 

There  is  another  form  of  cookery 
practised  bv  the  tribe,  besides  the 
Meg  Merriliea  stew,  which  those 
who  have  tasted  it  assure  ns  would 
be  an  equally  valuable  addition  to 
our  household  economy.  Here  is 
the  receipt.  First  catch  your  fowl 
(or  rather,  a  Gipsy  cook  will  tell 
you,  anybody  else's  fowl),  kill  it, 
wrap  a  strong  twisted  rope  of  straw 
round  it,  feathers  and  all  fwith  the 
trail  in),  cover  it  with  hot  peat 
ashes,  and  make  a  slow  fire  round  it 
till  sofficiently  done.  When  taken 
out,  straw,  feathers,  and  all,  come 
off  like  a  husk.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage, moreover,  that  in  case  of  a 
sudden  visit  from  the  owner  of  the 
fowl  while  the  cooking  is  going  on, 
the  carpus  delicti  is  quite  invisible. 
Meat  is  also  said  to  be  cooked  by 
these  people  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way,  in  a  shell  of  linen  rags  and  day, 
which  preserves  the  juices. 

The  author  (and  still  more  the 
editor)  of  this  volume  has  at  least 
one  qualification  of  the  historian — 
a  thorough  enthusiasm  for  iiis  sub- 
jept  The  common  estimate  of  this 
race  of  wanderers  he  believes  to  be 
wholly  unjust.  The  Gipsy  is,  and 
considers  himself  to  be,  a  troe 
aristocrat— -even  to  the  lengOi  of  a 
genuine  contempt  for  most  kinds  of 
manual  labour.  ^*  There  is  nothing 
really  vulgar  about  him;'^  and  the 
popular  prejudice  which  ranics  him 
with  "  low  life  "  shows,  we  are  as- 
sured, an  entire  want  of  discrimina- 
tion. He  is  said  to  be  polite  and  well- 
mannered,  a  testimony  which  is  to 
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a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  many 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  inter- 
course with  them :  certainly,  when 
compared  with  the  rustic  population 
in  many  parts  of  Endand,  the  result 
on  these  points  is  likely  to  he  in 
their  favour. 

But  what  rouses  the  editor's  in- 
dication more  than  anything  is 
the  unwarrantable  assertion,  put 
forward  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  and  adopted  by  weak 
minds,  that  the  Gipsies  are  dying 
out.  Sir  "Walter  Scott — ^more  shame 
for  him — ^gave  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  this  libellous  imputa- 
tion. He  thought  that  "the  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  life,  the 
power  of  the  laws,  and  the  change 
of  habits,"  were  gradually  conducing 
to  this  result,  and  that  in  his  own 
time,  instead  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand calculated  as  their  numbers  by 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  "it  would  hd 
impossible  to  collect  five  hundred 
throughout  all  Scotland."  Certain- 
ly, an  ordinary  observer  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  in  these  days 
of  enclosure  of  wastes,  and  rural 
police,  and  legal  restrictions  of  all 
kinds,  when  even  a  respectable 
cow  cannot  travel  a  hundred  yards 
along  a  public  road  without  a 
licence,  and  when  there  is  an  in- 
creasing prejudice  both  in  Scotland 
and  England  in  favour  of  people 
earning  an  honest  living,  the  circum- 
stances were  not  altogether  favour- 
able for  the  multiplication  of  vaga- 
bonds, whatever  their  natural  fecun- 
dity. But  Mr.  Simson  remarks  that 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  common  with 
many  others,  never  realised  the  idea 
in  all  its  bearings  of  what  a  Gipsy 
was."-  Very  few  persons  indeed 
can  have  realised  it  as  set  forth  in 
this  book,  first  of  all,  the  Gipsy  is 
exoeptionally  prolific.  The  Jews 
in  Egypt  were  nothing  to  him. 
There  is  given  in  one  of  the  notes 
a  "Gipsy  multipHoation  table," 
which  is  really  alarming.  It  re- 
minds us  of  nothing  so  much  as  cer- 
tain pdnful  calculations,  with  which 
unwary  children  are  caught,  about 
the  possible  price  of  a  twenty-fourth 
horae-shoe  nail,  or  the  family  tree  of 


a  pair  of  sparrows.  If  the  Gipsy 
marries  at  twenty,  he  has  the  pro- 
spect, by  the  time  he  is  fifty-four,  of 
a  following  of  seventy-eight  souls. 
Not  only  this,  but  there  is  some 
remarkable  virtue  in  the  Romany 
blood,  which  is  not  exactly  ex- 
plained, which  entirely  overpowers, 
or  assimilates,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  all  foreign  admixtures.  If 
your  great-great-grandfather  had  the 
eccentric  taste  to  marry  a  Hotteh- 
tot,  you  have  at  least  the  comfort 
of  thinking  that' by  this  time  the 
"cross"  must  have  pretty  nearly 
disappeared,  and  that  there  is  little 
risk  of  your  daughters  displaying 
any  abnormal  development.  But 
if,  at  any  time  aince  the  Conquest, 
the  black  eyes  of  a  Romany  ehi 
have  captivated  any  roving  gentle- 
man of  the  family,  Gipsies  you  are 
all,  male  and  female,  by  virtue  of 
that  mysterious  ancestress,  and  Gip- 
sies you  will  be  to  the  end  of  the 
family  tree.  How  this  comes  to 
pass  is  more  than  we  can  explain, 
but  Mr.  Simson  can — ^thou^h  we 
confess  not  very  lucidly — m  his 
printed  pages.  "  The  children,"  he 
says,  "all  go  with  the  mother,  for 
ihoy  inherit  the  blood  through 
her."  She  "initiates  them  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  Gipsydom;"  and 
"what  with  the  blood,  the  edu- 
cation, the  words,  and  the  signs, 
they  are  simply  Gipsies,  and  will  be 
such."  It  is  a  Very  frightful  consid- 
eration, but  it  is  really  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  of  us  are  not 
Gipsies.  "There  cannot  be  less 
than  250,000  Gipsies  of  all  castes, 
colours,  characters,  occupations, 
culture,  and  position  in  life,  in  the 
British  Isles  alone,  and  possibly 
double  that  number."  (!)  Black 
eyes,  according  to  Baron  Hume, 
are  in  themselves  proof  preaump- 
tive ;  and  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  as 
Mr.  Simson  says,  *'the  ignorance  of 
mankind  generally  in  regard  to  it." 
"The  world  outside  of  Gipsydom 
has  to  be  initiated  in  the  subject  as 
in  the  first  principles  of  a  science, 
or  as  a  child  is  instructed  in  its  al- 
phabet." If  you  are  not  a  Gipsy 
yourself,  your  friends,  your  relations, 
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the  -wife  of  yoar  bosom  may  be. 
As  our  author  pathetioally  puts  it 
— ^' one's  nncle,  in  seeking  for  a 
wife,  might  have  stumbled  over  an 
Egyptian  woman,  and,  either  known 
or  unknown  to  himself,  had  his  chil- 
dren brought  up  bitter  Gipsies;  so 
that  one's  cousins  maj  be  Gipsies, 
for  anything  one  knows.'' 

''Let  the  name  of  Gipsy,"  he  says 
agaiD,  ''be  as  much  respected  in  Scot' 
luid  as  it  is  now  desired,  and  the  com- 
manity  would  stare  to  see  the  civilised 
Gipsies  make  their  appearance;  they 
would  come  bnniog  out  like  bees, 
emerging  even  from  places  where  a  per- 
son, not  m  the  secret,  never  would  have 
dreamt  oC 

Even  Mr.  Simson  himself,  skilled 
as  he  is  in  this  great  mystery,  ^con- 
fesses that  he  is  sometimes  at  fault. 

"  In  aeeking  for  Gipmes,  I  know  where 
to  begin,  but  it  puzzles  me  where  to 
leave  off.  I  would  pay  no  regard  to  col- 
our of  hair  or  eyes,  character,  employ- 
ment, position,  or  indeed  any  outward 
thing.  The  reader  may  say — '  It  must 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  such  mixed 
and  educated  Gipsies  as  those  spoken 
of.'  It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  out- 
wardly impossible.  Such  Gipsies  cannot 
even  tell  each  other  from  their  personal 
appearance ;  but  they  have  signs  which 
they  can  use,  if  the  others  choose  to  re- 
spond to  them." 

But  Mr.  Simson  knows  a  good 
many  Gipsies — legal,  medical,  and 
clerical, — ^if  he  only  chose  to  tell. 
He  is  acquainted  with  families  in 
Scotland,  **  occupying  some  of  the 
highest  positions  in  life,  who  are 
Gipsies ;  not  indeed  Gipsies  in  point 
of  purity  of  blood,  but  who  have 
Gipsy  blood  in  their  yeins,  and  who 
hold  themselvee  to  be  Gipsies." 
But  they  are  naturally  loath,  as  the 
writer  observes  in  elcj^ant  Amer- 
ican, "to  0wn  up  to  it;"  though 
"a  late  pillar  of  the  Scottish 
Ohuroh  "  bravely  did  so  in  his  own 
case.  The  names  of  Baillie  and 
Gordon  are  not  nnknown  in  Scot- 
land. Now  in  1700,  or  thereabouts, 
there  was  a  William  Baillie — we 
beg  his  pardon,  "Oaptahi"  Baillie, 
for  he  enjoyed  that  title  by  conr- 
tasy  and  general  consent — ^who, 
**for  being  an  Egyptian"  and  other 


minor  offences  (the  first,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  quite  enough  in 
his  time)  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged. 
He,  however,  "  entered  into  a  bond 
with  the  Privy  OouncU  under 
the  penalty  of  500  marks"  — it 
gives  one  a  cnrious  impreesion  of 
Scotch  criminal  justice  in  those 
daye— to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
"to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  in 
contravention  thereof."  He  either 
never  went  away,  however,  or  soon 
came  back  again,  and  lived  for 
some  years  a  very  geutlemanlj 
life,  with  the  exception  of  levying 
black-mail  throughout  the  ooon- 
try,  which  might  oe  called  his  reg- 
ular profession.  He  did  it  in  the 
handsomest  way,  robbing  the  rich 
farmers  at  the  fairs,  but  disoharg- 
ing  arrears  of  rent  for  distressed 
widows,  and  paying  poor  pedlars 
more  than  the  value  for  the  con- 
tents of  their  pack.  Though  be 
adopted  disguises  when  it  sailed 
his  purpose,  his  usual  habit  was  to 
ride  the  country  mounted  on  a 
splendid  horse,  with  a  brace  of 
greyhounds  at  his  heels,  hims^ 
dressed  in  a  laced  scarlet  coat, 
like  a  gentleman  of  high  degree. 
He  is  described  by  "one  who 
knew  him  well"  as  '*the  hand- 
somest, the  best  dressed,  the  beet 
looking,  and  the  best  bred  man 
he  ever  saw."  With  all  these 
fSasdnating  qualifications,  the  Goy- 
ernment  were  so  heartless  as  again 
to  bring  him  to  trial  fifteen  Tears 
afterwfl^s,  and  again  to  condemn 
him  to  death.  And  a  second  ^e 
the  sentence  was  oommuted  into 
transportation;  the  Privy  Gooncil, 
it  would  appear,  not  troubling  him 
to  give  his  "  bond  "  this  time.  Tbe 
very  next  year  he  was  again  tried 
and  again  convicted,  and  again 
escaped  with  a  sentence  of  deporta- 
tion, which  was  never  carried  cot, 
for  he  was  killed  in  a  Gip^  qDa^ 
rel  afterwards.  It  does  all  seem 
"very  singular,"  9b  Mr.  Siaaon 
says ;  it  reads  like  a  &ble ;  bat  nev- 
erthelesB  it  appears  to  rest  opoo 
legal  records.  A^ain,  in  the  next 
generation,  one  James  Baillie,  an- 
other of  the  tribe,  was  twice  capi- 
tally convicted— once  for  the  mnr- 
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der  of  his  wife — and  twice  escaped 
his  sentence.  Tradition  says  tnat 
*^  the  then  Mistress  Baillie  of  Lam- 
ington  and  her  family  nsed  all  their 
interest  in  obtaining  these  pardons 
for  James  Baillie."  No  donbt  of 
it,  says  Mr.  Simson;  "I  am  very 
mnch  inclined  to  think  Mrs.  Baillie 
was  a  Gipsy .^'  So,  aboat  the  same 
date,  one  Tarn  Gordon — or  "Cap- 
tain" Gordon — a  gentleman  of  very 
similar  character  to  the  other  *'  Cap- 
tain," and  almost  equally  respected 
— was  convicted,  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Ananias  Faa,  for  sheep-steal- 
ing, and  condemned  to  death.  Both 
escaped  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Dnchess  of  Gordon,  the  some- 
what eccentric  patroness  of  Burns. 
"What  guarantee  have  we,"  says 
Mr.  Simson  again,  '^  that  the  Dnch- 
ess was  not  a  Gipsy?"  There,  no 
donbt,  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  mysterions 
brotherhood  has  its  roots  every- 
where. Professor  Wilson,  in  his 
yonth,  took  to  roving  for  a  while 
with  a  party  of  these  fascinating  va- 
gabonds. Innocent  people  thought 
it  merely  one  of  the  whims  of  rest- 
less genius.  But  in  fact  there  was 
probably  a  deeper  cause.  "  Who 
shall  guarantee  that  he  was  not  tak- 
ing a  look  at  the  old  thing  f  "  By 
which  dark  phrase  we  are  to  under- 
stand, here  and  elsewhere,  that  mag- 
netic attraction  towards  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  which 
exists  in  the  very  nature  of  every 
one  who  has  the  true  Egyptian  blood 
in  his  veins. 

Without  committing .  ourselves 
rashly. to  the  whole  extent  of  this 
theory,  we  confess  it  offers  a  solu- 
tion of  an  unexplained  phenomenon 
in  civilised  life.  It  mast  have 
pnzzled  a  good  many  philosophical 
inquirers  besides  ourselves  to  ac- 
count for  the  curious  propensity  of 
aU  classes  of  English  people  to  rush 
ont  into  the  fields  and  woods  at 
certain  seasons  to  eat  their  meals 
and  then  come  home  again.  No- 
thing in  the  habits  or  tastes  of  the 
native  Englishman  helps  in  any  de- 
gree to  account  for  it.  That  the 
town-bred  mechanic,  condemned  to 


long  exclusion  firom  all  country 
sights  and  sounds,  should  gladly 
rush  out,  by  excursion  trains  or 
otherwise,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
and  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  eat 
his  dinner  under  a  green  hedge,  is 
very  natural  and  intelligible.  But 
that  people  who  live  in  ttie  country 
— who  can  step  out  into  green  fields 
and  wander  by  running  brooks 
whenever  they  will— sliould  every 
now  and  then  be  seized  with  a  desire 
to  pack  up  hampers  of  eatables  and 
carry  them  with  great  pains  and 
some  damage  into  ute  most  inacces- 
sible spot  m  their  neighbourhoods, 
and  there  devour  them  in  solemn 
discomfort,  and  then  pack  up  and 
go  home  again,  having  all  the 
while  a  comfortable  dining-room 
and  a  decent  cook  at  home, — ^this 
has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
be  (like  many  of  our  old  national 
customs)  the  perpetuation  of  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  whose  meaning 
had  died  out.  Those  who  were 
strong  upon  ^^  Caucasian  "  influences 
thought  it  might  be  a  form  of  the 
"  dwelling  in  booths "  or  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  But  it  seems  far 
more  likely  that  it  is  the  Egyptian 
blood— the  habits  of  "the  tribe" 
— ^strong  enough  to  break  through 
even  the  stringent  formalities  of 
English  life,  and  going  back,  as  Mr. 
Simson  touohingly  expresses  it,  to 
"the  old  thing."  What  but  some 
overmastering  impulse  could  urge 
the  careful  English  mother  forth 
with  her  daughters  on  these  migra- 
tions, careless  of  sunburnt  complex- 
ions or  damp  grass,  or  make  an  or- 
thodox Briton  act  in  the  matter  of 
dinner  on  no  higher  principles  than 
a  heathen  Hottentot?  "The  days 
when  we  went  gipsying  "  were  indeed 
"  a  long  time  ago ;"  not  so  long,  how- 
ever, but  that  we  remember  them. 
"We  too  have  been  in  Arcadia;" 
have  borne  immitigated  sunshine, 
tiiat  melted  the  butter  and  boiled 
the  sherry,  on  the  top  of  some  hill 
selected  as  commanding  "  a  lovely 
view,"  and  come  down  with  a  blis- 
tering face  that  took  a  month  to  peel 
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into  propriety :  have  sate  "  congh* 
ing  in  a  shady  grove,"  with  Juliana 
or  others,  when  the  sun  steadilj 
refosed  to  show,  and  the  wind  was 
dead  in  the  east,  and  every  soul 
of  the  party  (except  some  pair  of 
enthusiastic  heings  who  carried  a 
warming  apparatus  in  their  hearts, 
warranted  to  retain  its  yirtue  in  all 
climates)  was  secretly  shivering, 
and  thinking  of  a  fire  when  they 
got  home ;  and  when  the  only  gleam 
of  cheerfulness  was  when  the  damp 
sticks  at  last  blazed  up,  and  the 
kettle  was  boiled  for  tea.  For  the 
boiling  of  a  kettle,  be  it  remarked, 
is  apparently  the  crowning  cere- 
mony of  these  Egyptian  mysteries. 
It  is  permissible  to  do  it  (and  it  is 
so  performed  by  careless  celebrants 
— the  latitudinarians  of  the  super- 
stition) in  some  cottage  that  stands 
near;  but  the  correct  usage,  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  orthodox,  is  that 
the  whole  process  should  take  place 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  of  English  ont-door  sticks 
that  they  should  be  damp,  or  of 
amateur  bonfire-makers  that  the 
position  should  be  so  chosen  that  the 
wind  may  blow  the  smoke  full  in  the 
faces  of  the  expectant  tea-drinkers. 

One  incidental  advantage  would 
accrue  to  any  of  us  who  would  have 
the  courage  to  "  own  up  "  honestly 
to  our  Gipsy  blood,  and  take  the 
pains  to  lenrn  a  little  of  the  sacred 
ancestral  language: — 

•*  Should  they  ever  be  set  upon — ga- 
rotted,  for  example— all  that  they  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  cry  out  some  such 
expression  as  *^  Bieni  raUt  eah  ehoho  *' 
(Good-night,  Gipsy,  or  black  fellow), 
when,  if  there  is  a  Gipsy  near  them  [aud 
where,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  there  not 
a  Gipsy  at  h&nd  ?]  he  will  protect  them.'' 

This  is  a  secret  worth  knowing; 
not  to  mention  the  strong  proba- 
bility, which  the  author  has  omitted 
to  dwell  npon,  that  in  all  likelihood 
the  garotter  himself  will  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  tiie  tribe,  and  in  that  case 
will  forthwith  beg  your  pardon,  re- 
turn your  purse  (putting  in  a  few 
sovereigns  additional),  and  see  you 
safe  to  your  own  door.  We  strongly 
recommend  any  Umid  gentleman 
who  has  to  go  home  late  on  these 


dark  nights  to  lose  no  time  in  rob- 
bing op  his  Egyptian.  At  the  same 
time,  we  feel  bound  to  warn  the  too 
curious  amateur  who  may  proceed 
to  study  in  the  Gipsy  camp  the 
manners  and  customs  of  lib  pfo- 
bable  ancestors,  to  renaember  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Hoyland,  who,  Qoaker 
and  philanthropist  as  he  was,  was 
taken  in  bondage  by  a  joong 
Egyptian  whom  he  sought  to  ocHiTert. 
As  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley  remarks — 
**The  sluts  have  very  often  white 
teeth  and  black  eyes/^ 

Our  friend  the  editor,  however,  is 
very  anxious  that  we  sboold  all  do 
our  best  to  regenerate  these  outcasts 
by  forming  ourselves — we  quote  his 
own  words—into  ^^%Bntuk  AnU- 
Gipsy-Freptdiee  AMsoaaUonJ'^  He 
has  not  drawn  up  any  body  of  rules 
for  his  proposed  society ;  hot  he  has 
thrown  out  two  suggestions,  witich 
we  willingly  lay  before  our  read^s. 
The  first  is,  that  we  shall  alwaja, 
in  writing  or  printing,  bc^  the 
word  Gipsy  with  a  coital  G:  this 
**is  of  no  little  importance: "  most 
people  having  written  of  than  hith- 
erto *'  as  if  they  were  describing  rats 
and  mice."  The  second  is  so  <Higinal 
that  we  give  it  in  full : — 

*^  I  could  propose  no  better  plan  to  be 
adopted  with  some  of  these  people,  than 
to  give  them  a  copy  of  the  pveeeiit  woik, 
aloii^  with  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  con- 
taining a  short  account  of  the  GipsieSt 
and  a  Gipsy's  encampment  for  a  froo- 
tiflpiece.  The  world  may  well  bdieve 
that  the  Gipsies  would  read  both  of 
them,  and  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
'.Pilgrim's  Progress.'^" 

And  here  the  editor^s  modesty 
stops  short.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
ingenious  idea  for  getting  off  an 
edition.  But  we  cannot  nndertake, 
personally,  to  go  about  the  hi^- 
ways  and  hedges  with  Mr.  Simson 
in  one  hand  and  John  Bnnyan  in 
the  other.  We  have  taken  Uie 
other  hint,  however — ^we  haTe  re* 
quested  our  printers  to  be  yery  par- 
ticular with  their  G^s;  and  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  from  what  2i£r.  Sim- 
sou  says,  that  Maga  is  regularly 
taken  in  every  reapeotahle  eocarap- 
ment,  we  trust  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion will  be  appreciated  by  the  tribe. 
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TfUS  NBORO  AND  THB  NSOBOPHILISTS. 


TnB  two  foremost  nations  in  the 
world  are  Bufifering  at  this  moment 
from  a  moral  maJady,  which  the 
Americans,  with  more  force  than 
elegance,  caXi  '*  nigger  on  the  brain/' 
This  disease,  it  may  be  remarked, 
does  not  attack  either  nations  or 
individuals  that  are  not  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock,  or  who  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  pre- 
vails almost  ezdosively  among 
English-speaking  people  and  Pro- 
testants. It  scarcely  affects  French- 
men, and  leaves  Spaniards,  Porta- 
guese,  Italians,  and  Boman  Catholic 
Irishmen  wholly  untouched.  In 
England  the  imperfectly  educated 
and*  untravelled  crowds  who  delight 
in  the  peculiar  Christianity  of  the 
Bev.  Messrs.  Stiggins  and  Chadband, 
aided  by  the  politicians  of  the  con- 
venticle and  of  the  ultra-radical 
school,  who,  if  not  at  heart  repub- 
licans, would  Americanise  the  in- 
stitations  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
utmost  extent  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy,  are  up 
in  arms  to  defend  the  Jamaica 
negro,  not  aloae  as  ^*a  man  and  a 
brother,"  but  as  something  more 
sacred  than  a  European,  and  as 
standing  in  even  a  tenderer  relation 
than  brotherhood  to  men  of  white 
skins.  £[nowing  little  or  nothing 
of  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
the  negro  race,  except  by  hearsay 
— ^living  in  a  country  where  a  full- 
blooded  i^thiopian  is  as  rare  as  a% 
black  swan,  where  from  January  to 
December  even  a  mulatto  is  seldom 
seen,  and  where,  in  consequence  of 
this  nnfamiliarity,  no  antipathy  of 
race  is  excited,  as  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  United  States — ^these 
philanthropists,  who  have  been  well 
named  malignant  in  the  results, 
though  probably  not  in  the  motives, 
of  their  teaching,  have  for  the  last 
three  months  been  beside  them- 
selves with  an  excess  of  what  they 
may  themselves  consider  to  be 
Christian    charity,    but    which    to 


other  eyes  looks  marvellously  like 
unchristian  malevolence  and  theo- 
logical rancour.  Weekly  or  daily 
they  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  against  Gk)vernor  Eyre,  who,  in 
a  moment  of  extreme  peril  to  the 
small  European  and  white  com- 
munity of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
blacks  and  mnlattoes,  he  was  the 
chief  magistrate,  presumed  to  think 
that  the  means  adequate  to  sup- 
press a  political  rebellion  of  white 
malcontents,  unexasperated  by  an- 
tipathies of  race  and  colour,  were 
not  altogether  sufficient  to  stamp 
out  a  "  Jacquerie  "  of  black  peasants, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their 
social  superiors,  and  indulging  in 
such  eccentric  atrocities  as  the  chop- 
pinff-up  of  white  magistrates  and 
landowners  into  little  bits,  and  the 
commission  of  other  horrors  which 
the  tongue  refuses  to  name  and  the 
pen  to  write.  In  America  the  same 
class  of  persons — whose  love  for 
the  negro  is  theological  rather  than 
humanitarian,  and  who  promulgate 
the  theory  without  understanding 
the  truths  of  ethnology  which 
point  to  a  different  conclusion,  that 
^*God  made  of  oue  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  " — a  class  com- 
prising preachers,  professional  lec- 
turers, salaried  philanthropists,  and 
weak-minded  womea,  who  are 
equally  at  home  under  the  min- 
istrations of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Treacle, 
or  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brimstone,  to- 
gether with  the  philosophers  and 
the  strong-minded  women,  who  are 
too  strong-minded  to  attend  either 
church  or  chapel,  and  all  the  multi- 
tude of  theorists  who  would  abolish 
slavery  even  at  the  cost  of  abolishing 
the  negro — ^have  for  the  last  four 
years  been  hounding  on  their  coun- 
trymen to  mutual  slaughter.  Thev 
have  not  only  thought,  but  said, 
with  Mr.  Zachariah  Chandler,  Sena- 
tor for  Michigan,  that  the  Union 
**was  not  worth  a  cuss  without 
blood-letting,^'  and  with  Mr.  Wen- 
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dell  PhUlips  that  it  woald  be  better 
to  exterminate  the  whole  Sonthern 
people,  and  colonise  the  land  afresh, 
rather  than  suffer  saoh  a  wrong  as 
negro  slavery  to  be  tenderly  treated 
or  gradaallj  abolished.    The  sacred 
name  of  human  libertj  has  been  in 
their  months,  while  in  their  hearts 
there  has  been  little  but  an  unap- 
peasable desire  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  political  partj,  and  the 
creation  of  a  central  despotism  at 
Washington,     sufSoientlj    powerfal 
to   make    tiie   United   States — f>M 
Great  Britain  and  France,  deposed 
and  relegated  to  the  second  rank — 
the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and 
controller  of  the  destinies  of  Chris- 
tendom.   At  this  hour  the  malady 
rages  as  virulently  as  ever.    Peace 
has  been  nominally  restored   over 
the  unhappy  South,  but  the  moral 
pest  of  negrophilism  prevents   the 
reconstruction — ^in   fact   as  well   as 
in  theory,  in  heart  as  well  as  in 
law — of  the   great   union    of  free 
white   people,    which   it   was   the 
main    and    only  legitimate    object 
of  the   war   to   accomplish.      The 
money   cost  of  the   war,    even  if 
diminished    by    two-thirds,    would 
have  been  enough  to  purchase  the 
peaceable,  gradual,  and  safe  manu- 
mission of  every  slave  in  the  United 
States;    but  the  sword,   in  setting 
them  free  by  violence,  has  not  only 
cost  the  conquerors  and  the   con- 
quered   half    a   million    of    white 
lives,  but  diminished   the   number 
of  the  negroes'  to  little  more  than 
half  of  what  they  were  before  the 
outbreak   of  hostilities— diminished 
them    by  neglect,    hunger,    fever, 
smallpox,    and    misery,  as  well   as 
by  the   multitudinous  casualties  of 
the  camp  and  the  battle-field.    The 
sword  also,  that  never  in  the  long- 
run  settles  any  great  moral  or  social 
question,  has  accompanied  the  gift 
of  freedom  to  the  sad  remnant  of 
the  blacks,  with  the  calamitous  ad- 
dendum of  ruin  to  their  late  mas- 
ters  and   employers,    and    present 
starvation  to  themselves,  with  the 
prospect,  but  too   clearly  and  pal- 
pably defined,  of  worse  evils  yet  in 


store  for  the  weaker  of  the   two 
races. 

It  has  been   said  that  no   man 
ever  gained,  after  long  and  perrast- 
ent  struggles,'  the  thing  which  he 
earnestly   desired,  without  making 
the  melancholy  discovery  that  Fate 
or  Providence  had  attached    same 
condition  to  the  triumph  which  de- 
prived it  of  some  i>ortion  of  its  valoe, 
or  lessened  its   charm   and   glory. 
They  snatch  the  golden  bowl,  filled 
with  the  intoxicating  liquor  of  sao- 
cesa,  and  they  find  a  drop  of  gall, 
if  not  of  poison,  in  the  draught,  and 
pass  it   from  their  lipa,  if  not  vat- 
tasted,  unei\]oyed.     The  victorious 
North  is  at  present  in  this  condi- 
tion.   A  vast  minority  of  its  people 
did  not  care  a  cent  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  on  the  day  when  the 
South  inaugurated  the  war  by^  ihe 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter:  many   de- 
voutly wished  that  a  "nig^r**  had 
never    been    introduced    into     the 
country;  and  as  many  more,  -with 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  their  head,  would 
have    rejoiced   exceedingly   if    the 
whole  race  could  have  been  retrans- 
popted    to   their  native   Africa,   or 
shovelled   into  Central  America,  to 
live  or  die  as  chance  might  deter- 
mine.   These    people,    aiding     the 
abolitionists     in    their     unnatural 
war   against   their   white  brother, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  negro,  bat 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union — &e  great 
and  only  object  of  American  rever- 
ence and  idolatry — ^have  had  their 
triumph.    And  with  the  triumph  has 
come  the  Nemesis,  the  black  shadow 
of    whose   avenging  hani     creeps 
over  the  morning  sky,  and  threatens 
ere  noon  to  darken  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere.    In  liberating  the  negroes 
by  the  sword,  the  North  has  itadf 
become  a  slave.    It  is  bound,  like 
a  Siamese  twin,  to  the  side  of  the 
'Mrrepressible   nigger.^'     Like   the 
unhappy  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
tale,    it  has    liberated    tlie   diuky 
genie  from  the  vase  in  which  he 
was  enclosed  with  the  seal  of  Solo- 
mon upon  the   lid;    and  the  dark 
vapour  and    smoke    is  assuming  a 
form  that  is  ominous  alike  of  the 
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power  and  the  inclination  to  do 
niisohief.  Contrary  to  the  predic- 
tion of  the  South,  the  war  proved 
that  cotton  was  not  king.  The 
peace,  if  peace  that  state  of  things 
can  be  called  which  prevails  over 
the  cotton  States,  proves  bat  too 
oondtisively  the  advent  to  power 
of  another  and  less  agreeable  mon- 
arch. The  negro,  notwithstanding 
his  misery  and  degradation,  is  the 
master  of  the  situation  and  ruler  of 
the  hour;  and  Messrs.  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  are  the  ministers  who 
do  his  high  behests,  and  retard,  by 
their  acerb  agitation,  the  real  paci- 
fication of  men's  minds,  and  the 
much- needed  reorganisation  of  the 
industry  of  their  country.  The 
*^ nigger"  stops  the  way  to  peace, 
improvement,  and  occupation,  and 
bids  fair  to  stop  it  until  the  pe- 
riodical election  of  a  new  Congress 
may  enable  the  representatives  of 
the  South  to  take  that  share  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Union,  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded  by  ,a 
tyrannical  faction  that  usurps  the 
functions  of  a  majority.  By  a  de- 
fect in  an  unelastic  constitution 
that  snapped  asunder  at  the  first 
strain,  the  President,  unlike  the 
constitutional  monarcn  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  governors  of  the 
British  Colonies,  has  no  power  to 
dismiss  a  legislature  that  has  ceased 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
connt^.  or  that  thwarts  systema- 
tically tne  whole  policy  of  tlie  exe- 
cutive. In  consequence  of  this  de- 
fect, the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  at  open  war.  Neither  can  coerce 
or  get  rid  of  the  other  until  the 
ordinary  term  of  their  service  ex- 
pires. Thus  there  is  a  dead-lock, 
with  the  negro  in  the  key-hole,  and 
two  years  must  at  least  elapse  be- 
fore he  can  be  got 'out  of  it.  In 
these  two  years  no  one  can  say 
what  evils  may  not  arise  to  con- 
vulse the  country,  and  rekiodle  the 
smouldering  embers  of  civil  and 
servile  strife. 

But  is  the  negro  worth  all  the 
trouble,    anxiety,    bloodshed,    and 


misery  which  his  wrongs  or  his 
rights  have  produced,  and  are  pro- 
ducing ?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
European  races,  Anglo-Saxon,  Teu- 
tonic, or  Celtic,  to  live  in  peace 
and  amity  with  the  African,  in 
any  country  where  the  whites  and 
blacks  are  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  especi- 
ally, as  in  Jamaica  and  South 
Carolina,  where  the  blacks  are 
in  the  majority,  unless  the  whites 
control  and  govern?  These  are 
questions  which  indirectly  concern 
England,  which  painfully  and  di- 
rectly concern  America,  and  upon 
which  the  course  of  events  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  four 
years,  has  thrown  a  lurid  light; 
questions  which  the  writer  has  stu- 
died both  in  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States,  and  on  which  he 
may^  claim  te  speak  from  large  per- 
sonal experience.  Perhaps  during 
the  next  four  years  events  may  be 
still  more  startling  to  the  precon- 
ceived notions  of  English  and  Ame- 
rican philanthropists.  White  pau- 
perism is  a  difficult  problem  to  deal 
with,  as  most  Englishmen  know,  if 
Americans  do  not.  Black  pauper- 
ism, if  such  be  the  result  of  the 
American  war,  may  perhaps  be  far 
less  easy  of  solution,  and  prove  even 
more  deplorable  a  business  than 
the  war  from  which  it  emanated. 

About  three  years  ago,  when 
the  late  Abraham  Lincoln  had  no 
desire  to  abolish  slavery,  and  no 
greater  belief  in  his  power  to  ac- 
complish that  object  than  he  had 
in  the  ability  of  the  excellent  Pio 
Nono  to  warn  away  a  comet  from 
the  skies,  a  public  discussion  was 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York,  before  an  audience  of 
about  four  thousand  people,  of 
whom  the  migority  were  women. 
One  of  the  dispntants  was  General 
Oassius  H.  Clay,  an  ex-ambassador, 
better  known  for  his  hatred  to  the 
land  of  his  forefathers  than  for  his 
tact  as  a  diplomatist,  or  his  wisdom 
as  a  statesman.  The  other  was 
Mr.  George  Francis  Train,  a  model 
Yankee,  voluble,  clever,  unscrupu- 
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Ions,  and  not  to  be  put  down  bj 
force  or  olamonr  from  withoat,  or 
anj  sense  of  diffidence  from  within, 
and  as  regards  his  opinions  on  Eng- 
land, whence  his  forefathers  emi- 
grated, as  rabid  as  a  Fenian.  The 
ez-ambassador  was  a  native  of  the 
border  State  of  Kentucky,  where 
slavery  was  at  that  time  both  legal 
and  popular,  and  undertook  to 
prove,  by  abstract  reasoning  and 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  institution,  that 
slavery  was  a  crime  against  God 
and  man,  and  a  wrong  to  the  white 
as  well  as  to  the  black  race.  His 
opponent,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  old  Puritan  stock, 
undertook  to  prove  not  only  that 
slavery  was  sanctioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  prohibited  in 
the  New,  but  that  whatever  might 
be  its  effects  upon  the  jrhite  man, 
it  was  a  dear  gain  and  unmistak- 
able blessing  to  the  negro.  The 
anti-slavery  advocate  was  to  com- 
mence the  discussion,  and  to  ex- 
pound his  principles  and  enforce 
his  arguments  fur  half  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  pro- 
slavery  counsel  was  for  the  same 
period  to  be  allowed  to  state  his 
case.  Each  was  to  be  allowed  to 
take  two  turns  at  the  rhetorical 
null,  and  the  apologist  of  slavery 
was  to  close  the  discussion.  The 
Southern  orator,  amid  the  flutter- 
ing of  white  handkerchief  and  Uie 
murmured  applause  of  the  ladies 
(without  whose  powerful  aid,  it 
may  be  remarked  en  passant,  there 
would  never  have  been  much  anti- 
slavery  agitation  in  America  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts), took  the  English-radi- 
cal and  pulpit  view  of  the  subject; 
maintained  that  the  negro  was  the 
equal  of  the  white  man  in  rational 
capacity  if  his  faculties  were  not  sys- 
tematically repressed  and  stunted 
by  slavery;  and  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  every  right  and  privilege, 
legal,  social,  or  political,  that  was 
enjoyed  by  the  whites.  He  derided 
the  notion  of  any  natural  antipathy 
of  races,  and  maintained  that  that 


antipathy  against  the  negro,  if  any 
existed,  was  factitious,  and  maiDly 
produced  by  the  pernicious  instita- 
tion  of  slavery — ^a  system  as  de- 
grading to  the  slave-owner  as  to 
the  slave.  The  Northern  and  pro- 
slavery  advocate  denied  the  nataral 
equality  so  urgently  insisted  upon, 
and  boldly  maintained  that  tbe 
negro,  under  the  best  of  circom- 
stances,  oould  only  be  educated  np 
to  a  certain  low  point;  that  all  the 
manners  and  training  in  the  world 
could  not  develop  Uie  blackthorn 
into  the  oak;  that  the  highest 
development  to  which  the  biUdc 
man  could  attain  was  the  white 
man^s  lowest;  that  the  negro  raee 
was  as  purely  imitative  as  the 
monkeys,  and  never  originated  any- 
thing; that  above  all  things  it  re- 
quired governance  and  the  strong 
but  kindly  hand  of  a  paternal  des- 
potism to  keep  it  right;  and  that 
without  such  governance  it  had  a 
constant  tendency  to  relapse  into 
barbarism.  Lastly,  he  maintained 
that,  even  in  the  theological  and 
pulpit  view,  it  was  much  better  for 
the  negro  to  be  a  Ohristian  dave 
in  America  than  to  be  a  free  and 
pagan  savage  in  his  native  Africa. 
Seventy  years  of  wcU-fed  toil  in 
the  cotton-fields  of  America,  even 
though  embittered  by  the  cnp  of 
slavery,  were,  he  thought,  bat  a 
slight  price  to  pay  in  this  world  for 
the  hope,  if  not  the  certainty,  of 
salvation  in  the  next.  The  ladies 
did  not  wave  their  handkerchief 
in  approval  of  these  sentiments. 
No  murmurs  of  applause  came 
from  their  lips,  and  some  of  the 
strong-minded  so  far  forgot  their 
dignity  as  to  imitate  the  well- 
known  sibilations  of  the  sterner 
sex,  when  displeased  or  irritated, 
and  to  hiss  vehemently.  But  the 
speaker  was  as  much  accustomed 
to  opposition  as  to  applause,  and 
was  not  to  be  daunted,  espedally 
OS  the  storm  of  hisses  was  very 
promptly  followed  by  a  loader 
storm  uf  applause.  Folding  his 
arms,  and  confronting  the  assembly 
with  perfect  composure,  and  with 
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a  smile  that  seemed  to  hint  that  he 
rather  enjoyed  the  excitement  than 
otherwise,  he  awaited  the  retam 
of  silence.  It  took  at  least  five 
minates  out  of  his  prescribed  thirty 
before  his  opponents  would  allow 
him  to  proceed.  ^^  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen/* he  continued,  "let  me,  as 
Mr.^  Lincoln  would  saj,  tell  you  a 
story.  In  his  native  Africa,  the 
neffro  is  a  savage-^brutal,  bloody, 
ana  miserable.  The  King  of  Da- 
homey (yon  have  all  heard,  no 
doubt,  of  that  amiable  monarch), 
when  he  ascended  the  throne— or 
the  three-legged  stool,  whichever 
it  may  have  l^en — of  his  ancestors, 
resolved  to  inaugurate  his  auspi- 
cious reign  by  the  usual  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies.  Unless  he  were 
to  be  considered  a  weaker  and  more 
worthless  king  than  those  who  pre- 
oeded  him,  it  was  njdcessary  that  he 
should  catch  seven  thousand  of  his 
male  subjects,  cut  off  their  heads, 
and  let  their  blood  drain  into  an 
empty  tank  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace,  until  the  liquid  was  deep 
enough  to  float  the  royid  canoe 
with  the  king  inside  of  it.  But 
the  king,  luckily  for  his  subjects^ 
was  ^hard  up.'  Being  one  of  the 
principal  slave-dealers  of  the  world, 
and  knowing  full  well  the  market 
value  of  a  black  labourer,  he  re- 
solved, instead  of  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  seven  thousand  such  arti- 
cles of  traffic,  to  sell  four  thousand 
of  them  all  alive  and  with  their 
heads  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
Cubans  and  Brazilians,  and  to  sac- 
rifice only  three  thousand  for  the 
floating  of  his  canoe.  Though  the 
ceremony  was  thus  shorn  of  much 
of  its  grace,  beauty,  and  solemnitv, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  people 
of  Dahomey,  and  his  Miuesty  in- 
curred the  risk  of  loss  of  prestige 
and  power,  he  had  tke  satisfaction 
of  getting  about  ten  dollars  a-head 
for  his  Hve  savages;  and  the  four 
thousand  savages  sold  into  slavery 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  allow- 
ed to  live,  and  of  being  taught  that 
Jesus  Ohrist  was  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.     Now,   ladies  and  gentle- 


men, let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
Was  it  better  as  a  negro  to  be  one 
of  the  three  thousand  who  were 
slain,  or  one  of  the  four  thousand 
who  were  enslaved  ?  TTas  it  better 
to  go  to  the  grave  without  ever 
having  heard  of  the  blessed  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  but  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  perishing  in  the  cause  of 
royalty  and  the  native  superstition, 
or  to  go  to  Ouba  and  Brazil  to  be 
taught  to  work,  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society,  to  be  well  fed 
and  oared  for,  and,  best  of  all,  to 
be  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine 
and  made  the  heir  of  salvation? 
All  you  who  think  the  king  of 
Dahomey  ought  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  have  sold  his  sub- 
jects into  slavery,  hold  up  your 
hands.*'  About  half  the  assembly 
responded  to  the  call,  amid  loud 
cheers.  ^*  All  who  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  hold  up  yours." 
The  other  half  held  up  theirs;  and 
a  titter  bt  gan  to  run  through  the 
assembly,  like  a  breeze  over  a  corn- 
field. "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,", 
said  the  imperturbame  Train, 
with  the  most  provoking  coolness, 
"I  cannot  make  you  out — ^you 
puzzle  me  exceedingly.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  half  of  you  are 
murderers,  and  the  other  half 
Christians."  The  non-tequitur  was 
so  delicious  that  it  totally  upset 
the  gravity  of  the  meeting,  and 
elicited  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
illogical  friend  of  slavery  aod  the 
negro  was  able  to  snatch  a  seeming 
victory,  and  retire  from  the  plat- 
form in  a  blaze  of  triumph. 

The  incident  may  help  to  confirm 
what  every  traveller  in  America  re- 
ports, that  however  unanimous  the 
British  and  European  public,  who 
only  know  of  the  negro  by  hear- 
say, may  be  in  its  detestation  of 
slavery,  no  such  unanimity  exists 
in  America,  where  the  negro  is  but 
known  too  well.  The  great  city  of 
New  York,  the  real  and  only  me- 
tropolis of  America,  was  before  and 
up  to  the  dose  of  the  war  intensely 
pro-slavery,   and   ninety-nine   bun- 
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dredths  of  its  working  and  trading 
classes  would  rejoice  if  not  a  negro 
were  left  among  them.  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood,  late  Mayor  of  New 
York,  has  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  coald  at  any  time  call  a  public 
meeting,  to  which  admission  should 
be  free  and  without  tickets,  in 
which  resolutions  in  favour  of  sla- 
very could  b©  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Even  the  late 
Mr.  Cbbden,  than  whom  no  sincerer 
opponent  of  slavery  ever  existed, 
confessed  that  his  views  upon  the 
question  of  the  sudden  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  the  real 
condition  of  the  negroes,  had  been 
greatly  modified  by  a  visit  to  the 
South.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
civil  war,  Mr.  Lincoln,  aware  that 
there  was  a  negro  question  as  well 
as  a  slavery  question,  emphatically 
declared  that  he  had  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  right  to  abolish  slavery; 
and  as  emphatically  told  the  free 
negroes,  through  a  deputation  which 
sought  his  advice,  that  Africa  or 
Central  America  was  better  suited 
for  them  than  any  portion  of  the 
United  States,  North  or  South. 
Mr.  Seward,  the  author  of  the 
famous  prediction  that  the  contest 
between  North  and  South  on  the 
slavery  question  was  "  irrepressible," 
was  no  sooner  involved  in  the  heavy 
as  well  as  intricate  responsibilities 
of  office  than  he  too  became  pru- 
dent, and  would  have  been  fflaa  to 
compromise  with  the  South  for  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery  within  its 
then  existing  limits,  provided  the 
South  would  have  n^reed  to  its 
non-extension  into  imy  new  terri- 
tories. And  before  English  aboli- 
tionists and  humanitarians  condemn 
the  Americans  for  their  past  will- 
ingness to  tolerate  slavery  within 
certain  limits,  and  their  present  un- 
willingness, in  spite  of  laws  and 
acts  of  Congress,  to  elevate  the 
negroes  to  political  and  social 
equality  with  the  white  race,  it 
might  be  as  well  if  they  would  ask 
themselves  whether,  if,  unhappily 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there 
were  four  millions  of  negroes  within 


the  compass  of  their  isles,  they 
too  might  not  be  less  willing  to 
confess  than  they  are  now  that  the 
negro  is  a  full  brother,  fit  to  take  a 
seat  in  Parliament  or  on  the  bench 
of  Justice,  to  be  made  a  bishop, 
a  peer,  or  an  ambassador,  or  to 
intermarry  with  the  fair  daughters 
of  our  landed  or  commercial  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  introduction  of  the  Afri- 
can race  into  America  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  calamity  to  all 
concerned  —  to  white  as  well  as 
to  black.  America  profited  for 
a  while  by  the  importation; 
the  penalty  she  paid  during 
late  civil  war,  and  which 
will  yet  have  to  pay  before 
in  blooc 


account,  either 


but 
the 
she 
the 
iood  or  money, 


\s  settled,  is  far  more  than  enon^ 
to  overbalance  all  the  gains  bj  the 
rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  trade  which 
negro  labour  develops,  were  they 
trebled  or  quadrupled.  The  war 
is  supposed  to  have  freed  the  ne- 
groes. "Will  peace,  when  restored, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  enable 
the  freedmen  to  -live  in  happiness, 
to  increase  and  multiply,  and  per- 
form those  proper  functions  of  the 
good  citizen  which  are  expected 
of  the  whites — the  functions  of 
steady  labour,  of  thrift,  of  prudent 
forethought — all  of  which  are  ne- 
cessary, not  alone  for  the  advance- 
ment in  civilisation  of  any  race  of 
men,  but  for  the  prevention  of  its 
relapse  into  partial  or  complete 
barbarism?  This  is  the  question 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  the 
minds  of  all  the  true  statesmen  in 
America  at  this  moment,  though  it 
may  be  lightly  estimated  by  women 
and  preachers,  and  have  no  terrors 
for  rabid  theorists  who  act  and 
speak  as  if  they  would  rather  that 
tne  heavens  should  crack,  and  chaos 
come  again,  than  that  their  private 
notions  of  abstract  Justice  sfaoold 
not  become  the  law  both  of  man 
and  nature. 

In  answering  this  and  other  de- 
pendent questions,  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  the  negro  is  in  his  native 
Africa;    what  he  was  In  bondage 
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prior  to  his  enforced  emancipation 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union ; 
what  he  is  in  freedom  when  left  to 
himself  as  in  Hajti ;  what  he  is  in 
freedom  shared  with  the  whites,  as 
in  Jamaica;  and  what  he  is  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America  and 
in  Oanada,  where  he  suffers  under 
social  han  and  political  exclusion. 
Pair,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced 
answers  to  these  questions  may 
have  no  weight  with  the  theorists, 
either  of  the  press,  the  dehating 
cluh,  or  the  pulpit ;  hut  they  can- 
not hut  have  an  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  statesmen  and  men  of 
sense  and  husinesa,  who  are  content 
to  live  under  natural  conditions, 
and  make  the  hest  of  them,  with- 
out grieving  that  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  America  is  Utopia  or 
Barataria;  or  imagining,  in  their 
insolent  and  hlasphemous  conceit, 
that  thej  are  wiser  than  the  Al- 
mighty, and  ahle  to  eradicate  evils 
and  contradictions  from  a  world  in 
which  He  has  permitted  them  to 
exist. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  in  his 
native  Africa  the  ne^o  has  never 
emerged  out  of  primitive  barbarism.' 
He  is  not,  it  is  true,  of  the  fiercest 
order  of  savages  who  delight  in 
bloodshed  and  the  chase,  but  a  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  savage  of  a 
milder  type,  though  addicted  to 
wild  and  gloomy  superstitions,  and 
having  no  idea  of  a  God,  though 
strong  ideas  of  a  devil.  He  wor- 
ships a  Fetish  or  Humbo  Jumbo, 
offers  human  sacrifices,  sells  his 
own  race  into  slavery,  and  makes 
the  females  of  his  fiunily,  who  are 
very  superior  to  the  meJes,  do  all 
the  drudgery  of  the  little  agricul- 
ture he  understands  or  desires, 
while  he  delivers  himself  up  to 
sloth  and  such  base  animal  indul- 
gences as  his  nature  prompts.  Civ- 
ilisation has  never  been  promoted 
or  understood  by  him  in  tne  slight- 
est degree.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous forms  of  high  civilisation  in 
China,  Jaj^t  mdia,  Persia,  and 
Arabia.  There  have  been  Phexi- 
cian,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  states 


and  monarchies,  in  which  art,  science, 
and  literature  have  been  cultivated, 
and  in  which  philosophy — not  to 
be  shamed  by  that  of  modem  times 
— has  shed  its  beneficent  light  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  ages.  Greece, 
Carthage,  Home,  have  shown  what 
civilising  energy  and  intellect  they 
possessed ;  and  that  if  they  origin- 
ated in  barbarism,  they  grew  rapidly 
out  of  it  by  the  innate  virtue  of 
their  blood.  The  great  Caucasian 
stock,  spreading  from  Asia  west- 
wards and  southwards,  has  peopled 
Europe,  America,  and  Australia 
with  bold  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive men,  and  founded  states  and 
empires  that,  by  their  superior 
brilliancy,  cast  into  shadow  the 
most  splendid  achievements  of  the 
monarchies  and  people  of  old.  But 
durixig  this  time  the  negro  has  done 
nothing.  In  all  the  record  of  his- 
tory, from  Moses  downwards,  the 
negro  has  been  the  same.  He  has 
remained  in  Africa,  fastened  like  a 
limpet  to  his  rock,  and  given  no 
sign  of  improvement  in  the  long 
interval,  or  shown  the  least  capa- 
city for  self-advancement.  He  is 
as  unchanged  as  the  beaver,  the 
bee,  and  the  monkey.  As  he  was 
four  thousand  years  ago,  so  he  is 
now.  Had  he  not  been  discovered 
by  the  European  races,  and  for- 
cibly removed  from  his  own  habitat^ 
like  the  horse,  to  be  made  available 
as  a  labourer  in  a  country  which 
knew  him  not,  he  never  of  his  own 
accord  would  have  sought  his  for- 
tune, or  been  impressed  with  the 
remotest  desire  of  seeking  it  else- 
where than  in  his  own  tropical 
fields  and  Jungles. 

Bat  when  transplanted  into  the 
New  World,  and  subjected  to  the 
control  of  white  men,  and  to  the 
influences  of  their  civilisation,  the 
negro  race  develops  many  useful 
qualities.  If  jl  native  of  Africa, 
and  taken  violently  firom  his  home 
to  be  sold  into  slavery,  the  negro 
reconciles  himself  to  his  fate,  be- 
cause slavery  is  an  African  institu- 
tion, and  his  own  chiefs  and  kings 
are  slave-dealers  and  sUtve-owners, 
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and  treat  their  hatnan  chattels  with 
far  greater  barbaritj  than  the  whites 
were  ever  known  to  be  goilty  of. 
When  born  in  America,  and  scarcely 
knowing  anything  of  Africa,  he 
takes  his  condition  as  a  matter  of 
coarse ;  and  in  the  second  or  third 
generation  at  farthest,  becomes  not 
only  a  valaable  but  a  contented 
member  of  society.  The  experience 
of  the  Southern  States  showed  for. 
two  hundred  years,  under  British 
rule,  and  afterwards  under  the  Re- 
publican Government,  that,  so  far 
from  being  miserable,  morose,  and 
dangerous  in  slavery,  the  negro  en- 
joyed all  the  pleasures  that  his  easy 
and  docile  nature  placed  within  his 
reach.  If  he  received  kind  treat- 
ment, which  he  generally  did,  he 
loved  his  master,  and  would  have 
done  anything  in  his  power  to 
serve  him.  As  regards  his  physical 
condition,  he  was  far  better  provid- 
ed for  than  the  agricultural  labourer 
of  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
some  parts  of  tlie  south  of  England. 
He  lived  in  a  good  hut  or  cottage, 
received  medical  treatment  in  in- 
fiincy,  old  age,  and  ill  health,  at  the 
expense  of  his  master ;  saw  his 
children  provided  for,  without  an 
extra  tax  on  his  own  exertions,  or 
any  diminution  of  his  usual  com- 
fortsL  and  was  enabled  to  provide 
for  the  supjSly  of  the  luxuries  which 
negroes  as  well  as  white  men  crave, 
by  many  little  indulgences  and  per- 
quisites which  are  not  placed  in 
tne  way  of  his  free  white  compeer 
in  Europe.  He  was  allowed  to  keep 
poultry,  to  feed  them  on  his  mas- 
ter's corn,  and  sell  the  eggs  and  the 
chickens  for  bis  own  advantage. 
"With  the  money  he  purchased  to- 
bacco fbr  himself  and  ribbons  fbr 
his  wife.  He  was  permitted  to 
hunt  in  the  drains,  guUeys,  and 
shallow  waters  for  terrapin  and  the 
other  Tarieties  of  land  turtle  and 
tortoise,  which  he  himself  would 
not  eat  on  any  condition,  but  which 
were  a  great  luxury  and  dainty  to 
his  master,  to  whom  he  sold  them 
at  an  established  price.  The  whole 
of  this  was  gain  to  the  negro.    In 


old  age  he  was  provided  for  more 
abundantly  than  any  white  paoper 
in  England;  for  slaveiy,  it  should 
be  remembered,  contained  a  Poor 
Law  within  itself.  Society  in  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  despotic  upon 
all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  frowned  down  the  slave- 
owner who  allowed  his  wora-oiit 
labourers  in  their  senility  or  sidc- 
ness  to  be  otherwise  than  tender^ 
and  liberally  provided  for.  In  this 
condition,  with  all  its  didadvant- 
ages — and,  it  may  be  conceded,  with 
all  its  outrages  against  the  rights  of 
a  man  to  be  his  own  proprietor— 
though  the  negro  may  have  been 
made  a  slave,  he  ceased  to  be  a 
savage.  If  the  fears  of  his  master 
— fears  which  the  late  war  in.  Ame- 
rica proved  to  have  been  singularly 
unfounded — denied  him  the  privi- 
lege of  education,  and  the  use  of 
those  admirable  tools  of  edncatton 
too  commonly  considered  to  be  edu- 
cation in  themselves— namely,  read- 
ing, writing,  acd  arithmetic— he 
was,  at  all  events,  instrncted  in  the 
religion  of  Ohrist;  his  only  chance, 
•  according  to  some,  of  that  heavenly 
beatitude,  which  others  believe  to 
be  the  inheritance  of  the  whde 
human  race.  Those  who  are  nltra- 
Ohristian  in  this  respect,  will  donbt- 
less  acknowledge,  however  much 
they  abhor  slavery,  that  the  Chris- 
tian slave  in  the  South  was  in 
a  better  condition,  with  all  the 
wrongs  and  hardships  attendant 
upon  his  lot,  than  the  free  savage, 
who  possesses  his  own  huts  and  his 
own  labour,  but  does  not  possess 
his  own  soul.  But  the  question 
need  not  be  placed  upon  this 
basis.  It  may  be  made  to  rest 
upon  a  lower  and  more  worldly 
platfbrm.  In  slavery,  uo  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  civil  war,  the 
negro  race  multiplied  exceedingly. 
In  many  States  their  numbers  were 
fast  encroaching  upon  those  of  the 
whites ;  and  in  South  Carolina  they 
actually,  from  small  beginnings  ^ad 
become  the  m^rity.  Had  they 
sufibred  from  want,  from  ill-treat- 
ment, from  neglect,  ih>m  disease,  or 
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from  nnooQgenUl  oiroomstanoes— 
had  the  iron  of  oppression,  to  nse  a 
onrrent  phrase,  ^*  entered  into  their 
•  Bonis" — ^had  the  keen  competition 
for  existence,  and  the  cares  and 
sorrows  attendant  npon  it,  among 
more  responsible  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  unhappy  hnman  beings, 
weighed  heavily  npon  their  minds 
and  bodies, — ^it  is  not  probable  that 
their  nnmbers  wonld  have  increas- 
ed so  steadily  and  so  rapidly,  bnt 
highly  probable  that  they  wonld 
have  as  steadily  diminished. 

If  we  tnm  from  the  condition  of 
the  negro  in  slavery  to  his  condi- 
tion in  freedom,  and  estimate  his 
physical,  his  moral,  his  social,  and 
religions  advantages,  a  very  differ- 
ent pietare  presents  itself.  The 
state  of  Hayti,  in  which  he  as 
jealonsly  exclndes  the  white  man 
from  political  power  as  the  white 
man  excluded  him  in  Sonth  Oaro- 
lina,  is  well  known.  From  being 
one  of  the  richest,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  poorest  islands  of  tibat  teem- 
ing climate.  Production  has  de- 
creased; the  lands  are  relapsing  in- 
to aboriginal  wilderness;  the  negro, 
eontent  with  little,  basks  in  the 
son,  as  careless  and  about  as  nude 
as  the  hog;  and  what  little  Ohris- 
tianity  he  once  •  understood  is  re- 
placed by  the  frightfbl  superstition 
of  Obeah,  which  the  race  brought 
with  them  from  their  native  Africa, 
and  which  no  Christian  teaching 
safficee  to  eradicate.  He  is  not 
quite  so  bad  in  Jamaica,  where  a 
leaven  of  white  men  purifies  the 
black  mass,  and  keeps  it  fh>m  total 
patrefaction.  But  even  in  this 
lovely  island,  where  he  lives  side 
by  side  with  a  white  minority,  able 
to  deny  him  social  privilege  and 
companionship,  but  unable  to  de- 
prive him  of  political  rights  and 
legal  equality,  '  we  find  that,  al- 
though his  numbers  increase,  his 
usefulness  to  himself  and  to  sociel^ 
diminishes.  His  wants  are  few, 
the  climate  suits  him,  and  he  dis- 
likes labour.  The  land  either  goes 
imtilled,  or  is  so  partially  cultivated 
as  to  give  him  only  the  pumpkin, 


which  is  the  prime  necessity  of  his 
life.  The  ruin  of  Jamaica  as  a 
colony  that  added  largely  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  is  too  old  and 
ikmiliar  a  story  to  need  repetiMon. 
The  facts  are  known,  and  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
thinking  people  of  England,  that  if 
the  United  States  desired  to  buy 
the  island  outright,  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  us  would  think  a  hundred 
pounds  a  liberal  offer  for  so  barren 
an  acquisition.  And  although  there 
is  much  religion  (so  called)  among 
the  negroes  in  Jamaica — though 
they  believe  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  to  have  been  a  black  man, 
and  though  they  sing  Christian 
hymns  with  a  fervour  that  springs 
more  from  musical  imitativeness 
and  love  of  melody  than  from  piety 
or  comprehension  of  the  sentiments 
inculcated — ^their  religion  has  so 
little  root  in  their  nature,  that 
"Obeahism"  lives  in  their  hearts, 
while  Christianity  only  derails  on 
their  lips.  This  frightful  supersti- 
tion of  their  African  ancestors,  with 
its  cruel,  disgusting,  and  obscene 
rites,  defies  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
magistracy  and  all  Uie  efforts  of 
the  clergy  to  root  it  out.  It  would 
be  easy  to  expatiate  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  pile  proof  upon  proof 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  negro 
when  left  to  his  own  governance, 
or,  as  in  Jamaica,  when  his  num- 
bers are  such,  compared  with  the 
whites,  as  to  give  him  the  prepon- 
derance. The  world  has  rung  with 
the  fearful  story  of  his  doings  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  might  have  rung 
once  more,  with  a  story  even  more 
hideous,  four  months  ago,  in  this 
very  island  of  Jamaica,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  severity  and  prompti- 
tude— ^technically  ili<^  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  €(ordon,  but  in  its  general 
results  highly  beneficial  to  blacks 
and  whites— which  were  displayed 
by  Governor  Eyre  in  the  suppression 
of  a  war  of  races,  and  the  condign 
and  speedy  punishment  of  the  ag- 
gressors. And  here  it  may  he 
observed,  enpammt^  that  our  Eng- 
lish  philanthropiste  of  the  malig- 
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nant  type  were  groeAy  deceived  by 
the  ^*  sensation ''  headings  of  the 
^  New  York  Herald,'  whioh  was  one 
of  the  first  joamals  in  America  to 
record   the   circumstances.      ^'Thc 

OBOUND       OUMBKBBD      WITH      THB 

SLAIN,"  ^*  Eight  xixjbs  of  dxad 
BODIES,''  were  captions  designed 
for  American,  not  for  Eoropean  par- 
poses— prepense  exaggerations  after 
the  true  American  manner,  and  in* 
tended  by  the  pro -slavery  and  anti- 
negro  party  to  alarm  tlie  aboUtion- 
ists  and  black  republicans,  lest  the 
gif^  of  too  much  freedom  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  race  in  the  South  should 
cause  a  black  Jacquerie  in  the  cot- 
ton districts,  and  perhaps  extend 
its  ravages  to  the  border  and  north- 
em  States.  ''  Behold,"  it  was  s^id, 
''the  baleful  efiEects  of  abolition! 
England,  that  first  set  the  perni- 
cious example  of  setting  the  negro 
free,  and  that  sent  its  emissaries  to 
stir  up  civil  war  in  our  own  happy 
land  on  behalf  of  the  'nigger,*  be- 
gins to  see  the  error  of  her  waprH, 
and  makes  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
work  of  her  black  proUge  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  troublesome.  We 
too  perhaps  may  have  to  imitate 
her  example  at  no  distant  day,  if 
we  are  stupid  enough  to  pamper 
the  '  nigger  ^  and  give  him  a  vote." 
But  our  English  black  republicans, 
unaware  either  of  the  exaggeration 
or  its  motives,  were  deluded,  as 
they  usually  are  when  a  negro  is 
concerned,  and  made  ample  use  of 
the  fabulous  "eight  miles  of  dead 
bodies"  in  their  denunciations  of 
Mr.  Eyre.  Even  to  this  day  (he 
phrase  does  good  service  in  their 
cowardly  cause,  and  gives  force  to 
the  invective  which  they  never 
weary  in  directing  agiunst  a  man 
who,  in  the  service  of  any  other 
government  than  that  of  England, 
would  have  received  the  thanlu  ana 
the  encouragement  of  his  superiors, 
if  not  reward  and  promotion. 

Philosophy  may  talk  as  it  will  of 
the  natural  equality  of  the  wh<de 
human  race;  but  then  is  an  in- 
stinct in  man  as  well  as  in  animals 
— an   insUnot  whioh,  if  it   cannot 


argue,  can  act—  and  in  the  Icmg-^un 
of&n  proves  itself  stnmger  than  the 
most  faultless  reasoning.  There 
u  an  antipathy  of  race,  agunsU 
which  all  argument  is  power- 
less. Even  in  our  own  little  isles, 
where  we  are  all  white,  there  is  a 
repugnance  between  the  Irish  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  eiee  emo, 
which  defies  analyms  and  lo^ 
and  which  prevails  among  the  same 
races  when  transplsnted  to  Am/a- 
ica.  The  antipathy  of  the  An^o- 
Saxon  against  people  of  a  different 
colour  from  his  own  springs,  in  the 
first  place,  from  a  desire  to  rale  and  to 
possess.  The  savsge  aborigines  of 
every  continent  and  island  which  he 
has  invaded  in  order  to  colonise  and 
retain  the  land,  have  be^n  invariably 
persecuted  with  relentless  ferocity. 
The  Red  man  has  all  but  disap- 
peared from  the  United  States.  At 
the  census  of  1860  it  waa  fbond 
that  no  more  tlian  300,000  of  the 
race  that  once  possessed  the  con- 
tinent, remained  on  Federal  terri- 
tory between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific — about  as  large  a  popula- 
tion, if  all  collected  together  in 
one  spot,  as  would  about  equal 
that  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
race  was  too  proud,  too  wild,  too 
independent,  too .  li^y,  and  in  all 
respects  too  worthless,  to  be  enslav> 
ed.  As  the  Red  man  oouid  not  be 
made  to  work,  the  Angio-Saxons 
resolved  to  exterminate  him,  and 
they  have  all  but  aooomplished 
their  purpose.  Similar  results  have 
grown  out  of  similar  causes  in  Sooth 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Philosophy,  humanity,  Ohristianity, 
all  are  alike  impotent  to  stay  the 
inevitable  eatastrophe.  The  io&- 
rior  race  provokes  aggreesion,  even 
when  the  superior  would  gladly  do 
no  more  than  banish  it  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  civilisation;  and  at 
every  provocation  the  aggressors 
suffer  infinitely  more  than  the  sope- 
rior  race  which  repels  and  ponisbes 
them.  The  Anmo-Saxon  farmer 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  missioDary 
have  different  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it   is   the   ideas   of  the 
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fanner  and  not  of  the   niissionary 
which  ultimately   prevail;  and  the 
rifle  of  ithe  one  settles  a  qaescion, 
which  all  the  piety  and  all  the  logic 
of  tlie  other  is  nnahle  to  take  oat 
of  the  Court  of  Brute  Force  into 
the  higher    Court   of  Reason.    In 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  in 
which  slavery  was  unprofitahle,  and 
in  many    of  which,   Massachusetts 
amon<^  the  number,  care  was  taken 
to  sell  the  slaves  to  Southern  plant- 
ers before  the  formal  abolition  of 
slavery  within  their  territories,  the 
antagonism    and  antipathy   to   the 
negro  has  never  l^een  so  strong  as 
against    the    Red    man.      At    all 
events,  the  free  negro  in  the  cold 
North,  where  he  could  find  no  un- 
occupied land  on  which  he  could 
squat    and    grow    pumpkins,    was 
compelled  either  to  work,  to  die, 
or  to  go  South,  with  the  certainty  of 
slavery  if  he  took  the  last  alterna- 
tive. A  few  chose  to  turn  their  faces 
southwards  and  take  all  the  risks 
of  slavery.    The  great  bulk  of  them, 
however,  remained  in  the  North; 
and  while  population   was  scanty, 
and  was  not  continually  reinforced 
by  such  swarms  of  Irishmen  and 
Giermans  as   have  poured  into  the 
country    from  European   ports   tor 
the   last   sixteen   years,  found  oc- 
cupations   as    coachmen,    barbers, 
and    waiters.     Twenty   years    ago 
the   negroes   all   but    monopolised 
these  avocations   in  the   Northern 
and  Middle  States,    But  the  copi- 
ous immigration  of  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans has  wrought  a  change  in  these 
respects.     Five  millions   of  white 
labourers   having    come    into   the 
oountry,  the  weaker  and  less  iqteU 
ligent  race,  unable  to  compete  with 
them,  has   as   usual   gone   to   the 
wall.    The  Irish  have  all  but  driven 
the  negroes  out  of  the  position  of 
waiters  and  coachmen ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  rapidly  superseded  them 
as  barbers.     Year  by  year  the  ne- 
groes have  been  squeezed  out  of  their 
former  place;    and   all   avocations 
have  been  closed  against  them,  except 
those  of  the  porter,  the  night-man, 
the  whitewasner,  and  the  chimney* 
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sweep.  In  the  first  business — where 
nothing  is  wanted  but  strong  arms 
and  a  strong  back — ^the  Irishman, 
in  all  the  great  cities  and  ports  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  fast  taking  the  lead ; 
and  the  poor  negro  has  no  resource 
but  the  lowest  paid  and  most  offen- 
sive avocations,  like  those  of  the 
sweep  and  the  dustman.  And  even 
from  these  he  bids  fair  to  be  driven 
by  white  competition,  when  there 
will    be  nothing  left  for  him   but 

S super  ism,  the  grave,  or  emigration, 
ilaok  pauperism  neither  the  Yan- 
kees nor  the  men  of  the  South  will 
tolerate,  so  that  the  choice  left  for 
the  poor  negro  is  but  a  dreary  one. 
In  the  meanwhile  death  is  coming 
to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  race. 
In  1860,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  it 
was  proved  by  the  decennial  returns 
of  the  census  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  accessions  to  the  free  negro 
population  of  the  North  derived 
from  the  influx  of  runaway  slaves', 
and  the  operation  of  what  it  was 
then  the  fashion  to  call  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  the  births  did  not 
equal  the  deaths*,  nor  the  influx  of 
Southern  negroes  keep  up  the  num- 
bers of  the  race.  The  cold  of  the 
climate,  poverty,  disease,  dejection 
— all  combined  to  thin  their  num- 
bers, and  point  to  tiie  day,  distant 
perhaps,  but  certain  to  come,  when 
the  negro  would  be  as  rare  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America  as  he 
is  in  Europe. 

It  is  constantly  urged  by  those 
who  have  much  Zealand  little  know- 
ledge that,  low  as  may  be  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  negro  in  his 
natural  state,  it  may  be  greatly  im- 

S roved  by  education.  There  is  no 
oubt  that  negroes  can  be  educated, 
if  by  education  be  meant  that  they 
can  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  master  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic.  There  'is  no  doubt  also 
that  thejT  are  highly  imitative,  and 
after  going  to  church  or  chapel 
learn  to  preach  after  a  fashion,  de- 
lightful to  black  men  and  women, 
but  to, no  one  else.  But  if  by  edu- 
cation *be  meant  the  use  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  as  tools  of 
2  B 
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knowledge,  as  instruments  of  pro- 
gress, and  the  development  of  truth ; 
and  that  bj  any  amount  of  education 
a  Plato,  a  Socrates,  a  Bacon,  a  New- 
ton, a  Shake^eare,  a  Menaelssohn, 
a  Kubens,  a  w  att,  a  Hnmboldt,  or  a 
Oanova,  can  arise  among  the  black 
race,-^it  is  incumbent  npon  those 
who  make  such  a  daim  on  the 
negro'i  behalf  to  give  some  little 
proof  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  negro 
mathematician,  of  a  negro  engineer, 
of  a  negro  architect,  of  a  negro 
painter,  of  a  negro  political  econo- 
mist, of  a  ne^  poet,  or  even  of 
a  negro  musician — using  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  a  creator  of  me- 
lody and  harmony  ?  It  is  no  more 
posnble,  by  means  of  ednoation, 
to  confer  upon  the  negro  the  men- 
tal vigor  of  the  white  man,  than 
it  is,  by  means  of  education,  to 
elevate  the  white  man  into  angelic 
perfection.  Nature,  which  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  white  man's  mind,  fixed 
those  also  of  the  black;  and  no 
training,  no  example,  can  cultivate 
the  lower  animal  into  the  higher. 
It  is  true  that  to  a  certain  extent 
tlie  negro  can  be  improved  by  ad- 
mixture of  blood  with  the  white 
race.  The  mulatto  is  generally  more 
intelligent  than  the  full-blooded 
negro,  and  the  auadroon  and  octo- 
roon make  still  ibrther  advances  in 
the  scale  of  humanity;  but  even 
this  intermixture  of  blood  can  only 
be  carried  to  a  definable  limit. 
Nature  is  inexorable  in  punishing 
infractions  of  her  laws.  The  white 
and  the  black  may  intermarry,  but 
the  decree  of  ultimate  barrenness 
is  the  penalty  pronounced  upon 
the  hyl»id  race— a  pentdty  that 
is  certain  to  be  exacted  in  the 
fourth  generation.  After  that  time 
the  unnatural  plant  dies  out,  and 
nature  vindicates  her  own  intention 
to  snffer  no  permanent  amalgama- 
tion. As  a  pure  black  tlie  negro 
may  live  and  multiply,  but  not 
otherwise.  And  as  a  pure  black 
his  history  is  the  same  m  all  ages. 
Left  to  himself,  and  without  white 
control   and  guidanoe,   he   forgets 


the  lessons  he  has  learnt,  and  slides 
rapidly  back  to  his  original  barbar- 
ism. 

The  faction  in  the  North  that, 
for  a  political  purpose,  and  the  re- 
tention of  power  in  its  own  hands, 
desire  to  neutralise  or  swamp  the 
votes  of  the  Southern  whites  by 
conferring  the  fullest  political  fran- 
chise upon  the  ignorant  blacks,  has 
no  real  love  for  the  race  it  professes 
a  desire  to  elevate.  Its  policy  is 
inspired  not  by  affection  for  the 
negro,  but  by  democratio  hatred  for 
the  former  master  of  slaves,  whom 
it  considers — and.  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether erroneously — ^to  be  of  neces- 
sity an  aristocrat.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  the  American  people,  even 
in  Massachusetts,  treat  the  negro 
with  aversion.  iTltra-democratic  in 
political  theory,  they  become  social 
aristocrats  whenever  it  becomes  a 
question  of  race  and  colour.  The 
white  man  in  New  England,  q^toad 
the  black  man,  is  as  much  of  an 
aristocrat  in  heart  and  feeling  as 
any  Duke  of  Broadacres  is  in  Eng- 
land, quoad  his  footman  or  his  shoe- 
black. The  negro  is  in  np  State  of 
the  Union  a  full  citizen,  in  right  of 
his  manhood,  as  the  white  man  is. 
In  some  States  he  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  right  and 
privilege,  simply  and  solely  becaose 
he  is  black.  In  others  he  is  allowed 
a  vote  if  he  have  a  certain  money 
qnallfioation  not  necessary  in  the 
white  man^s  case.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  of  what  were  once  called  the 
^'  free  States^^'  he  is  excluded  from 
the  jury-box.  In  none  of  the  States 
has  a  black  man  ever  been  elected 
to  4  judgeship,  a  governorship,  or  a 
senatorship,  or  been  chosen  a  re- 
presentative of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress or  the  local  legislature.  There 
was  never  a  black  derk  in  the  Oos- 
tom-House  or  the  Post-CWBce,  or 
even  a  black  keeper  of  a  lighthoose, 
of  all  which  appointments  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day  possess  the 
patronage.  Black  men  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  Far  West,  must  not  show 
themselves  in  boxes  at  the  theatres, 
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and  in  some  cities  they  mast  not  ride 
in  the  oranibases.    It  has  beenfonnd 
impossible  to   prohibit  them   from 
travelling  on  the  rail,  bat  on  many 
lines  there  is  a  negro-oar,  reserved 
exclasively   for   tbe   nse   of    these 
coloured  pariahs.    A  recent  case— 
that  of  a  very  respectable  and  worthy 
negro,  who  keeps  a  restaurant  and 
ice-cream  saloon  at  New  Brighton, 
in    Staten    Island — shows     a    still 
more  unworthy  mode  of  oppression 
against   the   race.    This  ^'coloured 
gentleman,"  one  of  the  aristocracy  of 
his   people,   was  travelling,  daring 
the  heats  of  last  summer,  in  a  car 
on  one  of  the  New  York  railways, 
when  he  had  occasion,  as  his  white 
companions  had,  to  go  to  the  ice- 
pitcher  for  a  drink  of  water.    The 
condactor  in  charge   of  the   train 
forbade   his    drinking.    The   water 
was  for  white  people,  not  for  blacks. 
It  was  thought  apparently  that  the 
touch    of  a  negro's  lips  would  be 
pollution  to  the  tin  can  from  which 
others  drank,  and    that   the   stain 
could  not  be  washed  out,  any  more 
'   than  that  on  Lady  Macbeth's  hand, 
by  all  the  water  of  the  ocean.    This 
negro,  though    unable   to   read  or 
-write,  had   influence   enough  with 
some  one  who  could,  to  procure  the 
publication  of  a  statement  of  the  ease 
in    some   of  the  newspapers:    but 
all  the  satisfaction  he  got  from  the 
railway  officials  whose  conduct  he 
impugned  was  the  assertion,  that  he 
he    had   been    generously    treated 
in    being    allowed   a   seat   in   the 
ear ;  and  that  the  next  time  he  at- 
tempted to  travel  on  that  line,  he 
TeouJd  either  be  excluded  altogether, 
put  into  the  cattle-truck,  or  locked 
np    by   himself.    In    some    of  the 
Western  States,  Indiana  among  the 
number,  a  negro  is  not  allowed  to 
settle,   or  even    to    enter    without 
satisfiactory  proof  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities   at   the   frontier,    or   the 
neai'est  town  to  it,  that  he  only  in- 
tends to  pass  through,  and  that  he 
has  money  enough  to  pay  his  way 
while  he  remains  in  the  prohibited 
territory.    In  all  menial  offices,  the 
negro  is  not  only  tolerated  but  ap- 


proved of;  but  if  he  presume  to  step 
out  of  his  sphere  and  claim  either 
social  or  political  fellowship  with 
the  dominant  race,  he  speedily  flnds 
to  his  sorrow  that  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. The  'Tribune,'  edited  very 
ably,  zealously,  and  honestly  by  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley,  and  the  'Indepen- 
dent,' a  religious  paper  lately  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Heury  Ward  Beecher, 
and  now  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Tilton,  may  each,  to  the  full  scope 
of  their  will,  knowledge,  and  ear- 
nestness, advocate  the  cause  of  the 
ne^o — assert  his  complete  social 
and  political,  as  well  as  legal  equal- 
ity with  the  white  man — and  main- 
tain, as  the  latter  once  did,  that  the 
blood  of  the  white  race  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  admixture 
with  that  of  the  black;  but  if 
either  of  these  influential  editors 
ventured  to  carry  his  preaching  into 
practice  so  far  as  to  employ  a  black 
compositor  in  his  composing-rooms, 
or  a  black  pressman  at  his  printing- 
presses,  the  whole  of  his  white 
workmen  would  immediately  strike 
work  and  leave  the  premises,  even 
though  the  ruin  of  their  employers 
might   be   the   result.    The    same 

Eciples  that  lead  workmen  in 
land  and  Scotland  to  establish 
es-unions,  lead  the  working 
classes  in  America  to  combine 
against  the  negro.  They  not  only 
despise  and  look  down  upon  him  as 
an  inferior,  on  account  of  his  colour, 
but  they>  dread  his  competition  in 
the  labour-market;  for  they  know 
that  his  necessities — and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  smaller  number  of 
his  wants — render  him  willing  to 
work  for  smaller  wages  than  the 
whites.  The  newly-arrived  Irish — 
as  well  as  those  of  older  standing, 
who  have  no  means  of  living  but 
by  the  comparatively  unskilled  la- 
bour of  their  hands,  and  with  whom, 
in  consequence,  the  negroes  come 
into  more  intimate  competition  than 
with  any  other  class — are  for  this 
reason  particularly  hostile  to  the 
"niggers,"  or,  as  they  mostly  pro- 
nounce the  word,  the  "naygurs." 
Daring   the  anti-oonsoription  riots 
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iQ  New  York  in  the  sninmer  of 
1863,  this  animosity  of  the  Irish 
against  the  negro  was  frightfolly 
exhibited.  Poor  inoffensive  blaoK 
men,  unaware  of  the  commotion, 
and  qoietly  passing  along  the  streets 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary 
bosinese,  were  braised  and  heaten 
to  death,  stoned  to  death,  shot, 
Btabbed,  and  hung  to  lamp-posts, 
amid  the  exaltations  of  a  nendiah 
maltitade,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
were  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen. 
K  the  rioters  had  had  a  leader — 
which  they  fortanately  had  not — 
or  had  sach  leader  possessed  the 
art  of  directing  and  organising  the 
populace,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  antagonism  of  race 
^f  which  cool  philosophers  in 
their  closets,  and  hot  preachers  in 
their  pulpits,  sometimes  deny  the 
existence — would  have  received 
another  proof  of  its  vitality  as  hor- 
rible as  that  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
with  the  added  shame,  that  the 
aggressors  were  the  stronger,  and 
not  the  weaker  race.  Bo  ineradic- 
able is  the  feeling,  that  many  emi- 
nent native-born  Americans,  who 
hate  the  Irish  politically  as  much 
as  they  dislike  the  negroes  socially, 
were  porry  that  the  riots  did  not 
extend  all  over  the  country,  in 
order,  as  they  said,  that  every 
Irishman  in  America  might  have 
killed  a  nigger,  and  be  hung  for 
it. 

There  have  been  slave-owners  in 
the  South  as  conscientiously  con- 
vinced as  any  abolitionist  or  black- 
republican  in  the  North  that  slav- 
ery was  a  crime;  and  who  proved 
their  faith  by  their  works,  and 
emancipated  their  slaves,  either 
during  their  own  lives,  or  by  ex- 
press testamentary  order  after  their 
death.  Amon^  others,  the  cele* 
brated  Virginian,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  by  his  will  freed  his 
four  hundred  slaves,  and  left  suffi- 
cient money  to  purchase  a  tract  of 
sixteen  thousand  acres  of  fine  arable 
land  in  Ohio,  to  be  divided  among 
the  four  hundred  in  farms  of  forty 
acres  each.    The  well-meant  experi- 


ment ended  in  failure  and  disaster. 
The  white  farmers  of  the  district 
disapproved  of  the  importaUcm  of 
so  many  black  men  into  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  negroes,  left  to 
their  own  guidance,  became  very  bad 
agriculturists.  They  found  it  plea- 
Banter  to  smoke  than  to  plough,  to 
snooze  than  to  dig.  Idle,  thr&les«. 
improvident,  and  careless  of  the 
morrow,  they  speedily  reduced  them- 
selves to  poverty.  They  did  not 
even  see  the  necessity,  or  at  all 
events  they  did  not  act  upon  it, 
of  saving  from  the  harvest  of  one 
year  the  seed  necessary  for  that  of 
the  next.  In  less  than  three  yean 
more  than  one-half  of  them  were 
sold  out  by  the  foreclosures  of  the 
mortgages  they  had  effected  on  their 
farms,  and  within  ten  years  not  a 
single  negro  proprietor  remained  out 
of  the  four  hundred.  The  benevo- 
lence of  John  Randolph  was  wasted, 
and  his  great  scheme  of  practical 
charity  came  to  nought,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  antagonism  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  whites,  and  partly  o» 
account  of  the  natural  inc^>acity  of 
the  neffro  to  till  the  soil  except  upon 
compmsion. 

A  more  recent  instance  that  oc- 
curred within  a  year  in  Philadelphia 
— ^the  Gity  of  Brotherly  Love,  the 
home  and  hotbed  of  Ainerican  hu- 
manitarianism,  and  of  many  other 
^*  isms  "  that  have  charms  for  people 
who  think  they  are  immeasurably 
wiser  and  better  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  human  race — ^will  show  how 
deeply  rooted  are  the  prejudioes 
entertained  against  the  black  race 
by  those  who  would  on  no  account 
enslave,  or  suffer  others  to  endave, 
a  negro.  A  respectable  mulatto, 
possesdng  some  of  the  virtues  of 
thrift,  prudence,  and  industry,  in- 
herited along  with  his  white  blood, 
was  owner  of  a  lot  of  two  acres  in 
the  dose  vicinity  of  the  citj.  He 
turned  his  around  into  a  market- 
garden;  ana,  firom  the  produce  of 
potato^  cabbages,  tomatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  managed  to  sup- 
port himself  and  family.  By  degrees 
the  city  grew  up  around  his  garden. 
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and  in  process  of  time  the  mtinioi- 
pality  fonnd  it  necessary  to  cat  a 
street  directly  through  the  property. 
Honses  sprang  np  on  every  side; 
his  garden  was  destroyed,  and  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  make  the 
produce  of  the  severed  portions  pay 
for  his  time  and  labour.  Under 
the  cironmstances,  he  was  advised, 
as  the  ground  was  valuable  for 
building  purposes,  to  borrow  money 
npon  it,  and  erect  houses.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  acted  npon  the  sugges- 
tion, and  borrowed  money  at  the 
current  rate  of  7  per  cent  Bnt 
when  his  houses  were  completed, 
he  found  that  no  one  would  tenant 
them.  It  was  too  degrading  for  any 
respectable  white  man  to  have  a 
black  man  for  his  landlord.  As  a 
last  resource,  to  find  means  to  pay 
the  interest  on  his  loan,  he  reduced 
the  rents  below  the  usual  average, 
and  succeeded  in  letting  a  few  of 
them  to  the  lowest  order  of  Irish 
emigrants.  These  very  speedily 
gave  the  place  a  disreputable  char- 
acter; and,  what  perhaps  was  quite 
as  bad,  they  obstinately  refused  to 
pay  any  rent.  The  result  was,  after 
a  short  time,  that  the  mortgagees 
entered  into  possession,  cleared  out 
the  bad  Irish  tenants,  and  handed 
over  to  the  poor  mulatto  the  value 
of  the  property,  after  settlement  of 
the  mortgage  bonds,  to  begin  the 
world  afresh. 

Were  it  necessary,  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  instances  as  strong  as 
these  could  be  cited  to  show  the 
social  ban  and  excommunication 
under  which  the  Aree  negro  labours 
whenever  he  attempts  to  enter  into 
competition  or  close  companionship 
^with  the  whites,  bnt  from  whicn 
the  negro  did  not  suffer  when  in 
bondi^e  to  his  master.  "I  am  very 
much  attached  to  my  horse,"  said 
an  ex-slave-ewner,  <<  but  if  the  ani- 
mal could  speak,  and  insisted  upon 
sleeping  in  my  parlour  or  library, 
instead  of  in  the  stable,  I  am  very 
certain  that  my  attachment  would 
speedily  change  into  aversion.  So 
it  fa  with  the  negro.  Europeans 
do  not  understand  him :  we  of  the 


Sonth  do.  In  his  place,  and  under 
control,  we  respect,  and  often  have 
a  sincere  regard  for  him.  He  is 
nseftil,  faithftil,  and  affectionate. 
He  lies  and  6teals.it  is  true,  and 
would  be  lazy  if  he  durst;  but  a 
kindly  despotism  corrects  some  of 
his  evil,  and  brings  out  all  his  good, 
qualities.  Bnt  in  freedom  he  is, 
with  rare  exceptions,  as  useless  to 
himself  as  to  society,  and  will  end 
by  becoming  a  x)ublio  nuisance." 

These  opinions  may  be  due  to 
prejudice,  but  American  statesmen 
and  British  philanthropists  —  the 
one  interested  practically,  and  the 
other  theoretically,  in  the  subject — 
will  do  well  to  study  the  facts  of 
daily  occurrence  in  the  United 
States  which  bear  on  the  condition  of 
the  freed  negroes.  Will  these  men, 
so  lately  slaves,  and  still  so  igno- 
rant of  the  responsibilities  and  the 
duties  of  freedom,  consent,  as  white 
men  do,  to  work  for  wages?  and 
will  they  conscientiously  and  faith- 
fully earn  the  wages  for  which  they 
work?  Upon  the  answer  which 
Time  shall  give  to  these  questions 
depends  not  alone  the  status,  but 
the  fate  of  the  negro  in  America. 
If  Time  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
the  political  rights  which  spitefhl 
abolitionists  would  bestow  npon 
him  in  the  South,  and  withhold  from 
him  in  the  North,  will  fellow  in 
due  course.*  The  honest,  hard-work- 
ing man  will  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  a  vote,  irrespective  of  his  col- 
our; though  whether  the  black 
man  will  ever  achieve  his  social 
equality  with  the  white,  which  bit- 
ter Northern  clergymen  and  philo- 
sophers, and  silly  spinsters,  tidk  so 
much  about,  but  never  vindicate 
by  their  practice  or  example,  is  a 
matter  of  much  less  importance, 
and  on  which  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  even  to  speculate.  At  pres- 
ent the  aspect  of  the  negro  labour 
question  is  not  favourable.  The 
freed  slaves  look,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  field-labour  with  distaste,  and 
associate  it  with  the  task-master 
from  whose  clutches  they  have 
been    delivered.     They   flock  into 
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the  great  cities,  -which  they  seem 
greaUj  to  prefer  to  the  rice-swamp, 
the  cotton-field,  and  the  sngar-prera, 
by  their  labour  in  which  they  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and 
seek  employment  as  coach-drivers, 
lockmen  and  waiters — all  very  nse- 
fol  avocations,  no  doubt,  bat  the 
exerdse  of  which  adds  nothing  to 
the  national  resources.  Washington 
swarms  with  them,  Baltimore  is 
encumbered  with  them,  Richmond 
brims  over  with  them,  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  are  at  their  wit^s 
end  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
Were  it  only  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  of  both  sexes  who  pressed  up- 
on the  resources  of  these  cities,  the 
evil,  though  flagrant,  might  admit 
of  alleviation,  t£  not  of  thorough 
remedy;  but  when  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  helpless  children  of 
this  unhappy  race,  deprived  by  the 
course  of  war  of  the  protection  on 
which  they  relied,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  which  they  have  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  the  charity  of 
white  people,  who  know  them  not> 
and  who,  themselves  ruined  by  the 
sword  and  the  torch  of  an  unholy 
conflict,  have  too  little  left  for  their 
own  support  to  have  anything  to 
bestow  upon  the  race  whose  status 
was  the  pretext  of  strife,  the  case 
becomes  one  of  all  but  hopeless 
difficulty,  perplexity,  and  misery. 
To  these  people  liberty,  and  the 
grave  speedily  become  one  and  the 
same  blessing.  Tvphus  and  small- 
pox, aggravated  by  filth  and  fa- 
mine, make  short  work  of  the 
black  roan,  and  relieve  overbur- 
dened charitv  of  a  task,  which 
charity  may  have  the  wiU,  but  has 
not  the  means  or  the  power,  to 
perform.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
white  men  lost  their  lives  in  the 
late  war  for  the  preservation  of  a 
Union,  that  is  not  worth  a  straw 
if  it  be  not  a  union  of  heart,  inte- 
rest and  mutual  respect;  and  that 
at  least  twice,  if  not  Uiree  times,  that 
number  of  black  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  been  sacrificed,  not. 


in  the  battle-field  and  the  trenches 
merely,  but  in  the  swamp,  the 
jun^e,  the  hospital,  and  the  back 
slums  of  crowded  cities,  where  thej 
have  miserably  perished — in  free- 
dom, it  is  true,  but  in  the  freedom 
of  kindly  death  anct  the  hospitable 
grave. 

One  thing  is  clear,  slavery  is 
gone — gone  at  one  great  blow,  gone 
for  ever,  not  to  be  revived,  either  in 
form  or  in  spirit,  banished  from 
the  minds  of  all  English-speaking 
people — ^and  restricted  to  Spain  and 
Brazil,  among  Christian  nadons, 
where  it  exists  with  diminished  vit- 
ality, and  is  sentenced,  there  can  he 
no  reasonable  doubt,  to  be  destroy- 
ed, when  die  hour  is  ripe  for  the 
consummation.  But  if  the  fact  of 
the  death  of  slavery  in  the  South 
be  dear,  it  is  equally  clear,  in  view 
of  ^e  necessities  both  of  the  South- 
ern and  the  Northern  people,  aud 
of  the  interests  of  the  whole  civil- 
ised world,  that  the  free  negro 
must  conform  himself  to  the  great 
and  paramount  law  of  civilisatioiK 
Like  the  white  man,  he  must  work 
or  die.  He  cannot  be  allowed  to 
lounge  about  great  cities,  doing 
nothing  but  beg.  He  cannot 
be  permitted  to  possess  Southern 
lands,  and  suflfer  them  to  go  out  of 

erofitable  cultivation.  He  camiot 
e  suffered  to  breed  up  a  race  of 
paupers  to  prey  on  the  industry  of 
better  men.  He  cannot  be  tolerat- 
ed to  form  hotbeds  of  filth  and 
fever  in  the  great  cities,  nor  to  be- 
come either  a  moral  or  a  physical 
burden  upon  the  community.  Those 
who  know  most  of  the  negro,  who 
understand  his  character  best,  and 
who  have  the  greatest  liking  for  him, 
as  the  only  agricultural  labonrer 
who  can  thrive  amid  the  malaria 
of  the  rice-fields,  or  the  heats  of 
the  cotton  plantations,  declare  that 
his  wants  are  so  few  that  he  will 
not  work  systematically  for  wi^ 
but  that  he  will  cultivate  a  little 
patch  for  bare  subsistence,  sqnattiDg 
upon  other  men's  lands.  It  is  not 
probable   that   the  Southern  land- 
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owners  will  consent  to  be  thus 
overran  and  dispossessed  by  a  pro- 
lific race  of  black  panpers,  or  that 
if  the  negroes,  not  being  pnrchas- 
ers  of  land)  shall  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  it,  a  new  war  between 
white  and  black  in  the  Bonth  will 
not  be  the  resnlt.  If  a  system  of 
apprenticeship  to  labour,  or  some 
modified  form  of  serfdom,  such 
as  that  recommended  by  Greneral 
Banks  for  Louisiana,  be  not  estab- 
lished, there  will  only  be  two 
modes  left  to  settle  the  stupen- 
dons  difficulty.  The  first  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  aborigines  of  America — 
xxTBRMiNATioN,  gradual,  but  sure. 
The  second  is  the  establishment  of 
a  POOR-LAW  that  sliall  act  upon  the 
fundamental  and  essential  axiom, 
that  no  strong  able-bodied  man  is 
entitled  to  live  upon  the  charity  of 
the  community,  that  he  who  would 
eat  must  work,  that  labour  is  a  sa- 
cred duty ;  and  that  any  man,  what- 
ever his  race  or  colour,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  support  himself  escept  by 
b^gary  and  vagrancy,  or  by  breach 


of  the  eighth  commandment,  shall 
be  held  to  labour,  whether  he  like  it 
or  not ;  and  that  if  the  nature  of  the 
negro  is  such  that  many  thousands, 
or  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  them 
be  found  throughout  the  South 
in  this  condition,  unable  to  ap- 
preciate or  turn  to  account  the 
fraedom  too  suddenly  thrown  upon 
them,  such  thousands,  or  hundreds 
of  thousands,  or  millions,  whatever 
their  number  may  be,  shall  in  their 
several  parishes  and  townships,  and 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  recognised 
authorities — civil,  if  the  refractory 
paupers  be  few;  military,  if  they 
are  many — ^be  organised  into  labour 
companies,  and  compelled  to  earn 
their  subsistence.  The  question 
under  any  aspect  is  one  that  threat- 
ens to  try  men^s  souls  before  it  re- 
ceives a  final  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile  the  indi- 
cations are  but  too  palpable,  that  the 
sudden  abolition  of  slavery  is  no 
boon  to  the  slave,  but  a  didruption 
of  old  ties,  fraught  with  evil  conse- 
quences to  all  concerned,  and  most  of 
all  to  the  unhappy  negroes. 
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Thet  who  only  know  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  winter 
months,  and  have  but  enjoyed  the 
contrast — ^and  what  a  contrast! — 
between  our  inky  skies  and  rain- 
charged  atmosphere  with  that  glori- 
ous expanse  of  bine  heayen  and  that 
air  of  exciting  elasticity — they,  I 
say,  can  still  have  no  conception  of 
the  real  ecstasy  of  life  in  a  southern 
climate  till  they  have  experienced  a 
summer  beside  the  tideless  sea. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  these 
regions  than  the  completeness  of  the 
change  from  day  to  night.  It  is 
not  alone  the  rapidity  with  which 
darkness  succeeds — and  in  this  our 
delicious  twilight  is  ever  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  what  I  speak  of  is  the  mar- 
vellous transition  from  the  world 
of  sights  and  sounds  to  the  world 
of  unbroken  silence  and  dimness. 
In  the  day  the  whole  air  rings  with 
life.  The  flowers  flaunt  out  their 
gorgeous  petals,  not  timidly  or  re- 
luctantly, but  with  the  bold  confi- 
dence of  admitted  beauty.  The 
buds  unfold  beneath  your  very 
eyes,  the  rivulets  sing  in  the  clear 
air,  and  myriads  of  insects  chirp 
till  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be 
charged  with  vitality.  -  This  in- 
tense vitality  is  the  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  scene ;  and  it  is  to 
this  that  night  succeeds,  grand,  sol- 
emn, and  silent,  at  first  to  all  seem- 
ing in  unrelieved  blacknesi>,  bat 
soon  to  be  displayed  in  a  glorious  ex- 
panse of  darkest,  deepest  blue,  with 
stars  of  surpassing  size.  To  make 
this  change  more  effective,  too,  it  is 
instantaneous.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
ment back,  and  you  were  gazing  on 
the  mountain  peaks  bathed  in  an 
opal  lustre,  the  cicala  making  the  air 
vibrate  with  his  song;  a  soft  sea- 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  stirring  the 
.oranges   amongst  the    leaves:    and 


now  all  is  dim  and  silent  and 
breathless,  as  suddenly  as  thoagh 
an  enchanter's  wand  had  waved  and 
worked  the  miracle. 

In  a  little  bay — rather  a  cleft  in 
the  shore  than  a  bay — bounded  by 
rucks  and  backed  by  a  steep  moun- 
tain overgrown  with  stunted  olives, 
stood  a  small  cottage---60  very  small 
that  it  looked  rather  like  a  toy  house 
than  a  human  dwelling,  a  resem- 
blance added  to  now  as  the  win- 
dows lay  wide  open,  and  all  the  in- 
terior was  a  blaze  of  light  from  two 
lamps.  All  was  still  and  silent  with- 
in ;  no  human  being  was  to  be  seen, 
nor  was  there  a  sign  of  life  about 
the  place :  for  it  was  the  only 
dwelling  on  the  eastern  shore  c^ 
the  island,  and  that  island  was  Mad- 
a]ena,'Off  Sardinia. 

In  a  little  nook  among  the  rocks 
dose  to  the  sea,  sat  Tom  and  Lucy 
Lendrick.  They  held  hands,  but 
were  silent;  for  they  had  come 
down  into  the  darkness  to  muse 
and  ponder,  and  drink  in  the  deli- 
cious tranquDlity  of  that  calm  hour. 
Lucy  had  now  been  above  a  week 
on  the  island,  and  every  day  Tom 
made  progress  towards  recovery. 
She  knew  exactly,  and  as  none 
other  knew,  what  amount  of  care 
and  nursing  he  would  accept  of 
without  resistance — where  compan- 
ionship would  gratify  and  where 
oppress  him ;  she  knew,  besides^ 
when  to  leave  him  to  the  full  swin^ 
of  his  own  wild  discursive  talk,  and 
never  to  break  in  upon  his  moods  of 
silent  reflection. 

For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  they 
had  sat  thus  without  a  word,  when 
Tom,  suddenly  turning  round,  and 
looking  towards  the  cottage,  sMy 
"  Isn't  this  the  very  sort  of  tiling  we 
used  to  imagine  and  wish  for  long 
ago,  Lucy?" 
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''It  was  jtist  what  was  passing 
through  ni7  mind.  I  was  thinking 
how  often  we  longed  to  have  one 
of  the  islands  on  Longh  Dergh,  and 
to  go  and  live  there  all  hy  our- 
selves." ' 

''  We  never  dreamed  of  anything 
so  Inxnrions  as  this,  thongh.  We 
knew  nothing  of  limes  and  oranges, 
Lncy.  We  never  fancied  such  a 
starry  sky,  or  an  air  so  loaded  with 
X>erfame.  I  declare,"  cried  he,  with 
more  energy,  "  it  repays  one  for  all 
the  disappointment,  to  come  and 
taste  the  Inzary  of  snoh  a  night  as 
this." 

''And  what  is  the  disappointment 
yon  speak  of,  Tom  ?  " 

"Imean  ahoat  our  project — ^that 
blessed  mine,,  by  which  we  were  to 
haye  amassed  a  fortune,  and  which 
has  only  yielded  lead  enough  to 
shoot  ourselves  with." 

"  I  never  suspected  that,"  said  she, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Of  course  you  never  did;  nor 
am  I  in  a  great  hurry  to  tell  it 
even  now.  Fd  not  whisper  it 
if  Sir  Brook  were  on  the  same 
island  with  us.  Do  you  know,  girl, 
that  he  resents  a  word  against  the 
mine  as  if  it  was  a  stun  upon  his 
own  honour.  For  a  while  I  used 
to  catch  up  his  enthusiasm,  and 
think  if  we  only  go  on  steadily,  if 
we  simply  persist,  we  are  sure  to 
succeed  in  the  end.  But  when 
week  after  week  rolled  over,  and 
not  a  trace  of  a  minerid  appeared— 
when  the  very  workmen  said  we 
were  toiling  in  vain — when  I  felt 
half  ashamed  to  meet  the  Jeering 
questions  of  the  neighbours,  and 
used  to  skulk  up  to  the  shaft  by  a 
backway, — ^he  remarked  it,  and  said 
to  me  one  morning,  'I  am  afraid, 
Tom,  it  is  your  sense  of  loyalty  to 
me  tliat  keeps  you  here,  and  not 
yonr  hope  of  success.  Be  frank, 
and  tell  me  if  this  be  so.*  I  blun- 
dered out  something  about  mj  de- 
termination to  share  his  fate,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  would  have 
been  lucky  if  I  had  stopped  there; 
bat  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  thought 
the  mine  was  an  arrant  delusion, 


and  that  the  sooner  we  turned  our 
backs  on  it,  and  addressed  our  en- 
ernes  to  another  quarter,  the  better, 
'lou  think  so?'  said  be,  looking 
almost  fiercely  at  me.  'I  am  cer-, 
tain  of  it.'  said  I,  decisively ;  for  I 
thought  tne  moment  bad  come  when 
a  word  of  truth  could  do  him  good 
service.  He  went  out  without 
speaking,  and  instead  of  going  to 
Lavanna,  where  the  mine  is,  he 
went  over  to  Oagliari,  and  only 
came  home  late  at  night.  The  next 
morning,  while  we  were  taking  our 
coffee  before  setting  out,  he  said  to 
me,  'Don't  strap  on  your  knapsack 
to-day.  I  don't  mean  you  should 
come  down  into  the  shaft  again.' 
'How  ^o?'  asked  I;  'what  have  I 
said  or  done  that  could  offend 
you?  'Nothing,  my  dear  boy,' 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder;  'but  I  cannot  bear  you 
should  meet  this  dreary  life  of  toil 
without  the  one  thing  that  can 
lighten  its  gloom — ^Hope.  I  have 
managed,  therefore,  to  raise  a  small 
sum  on  the  mine;  for,'  said  he, 
with  a  sly  laugh,  '  there  are  men  in 
Oagliari  who  don't  take  the  des- 
pondent view  you  have  taken  of  it ; 
and  I  have  written  to  my  old  friend 
at  the  Horse  Guards  to  give  you  a 
commission,  and  you  shall  go  and 
be  a  soldier.'  'And  leave  you 
here,  sir,  all  alone?'  *Far  from 
alone,  lad.  I  have  that  compan- 
ion which  you  tell  me  never  joined 
you,  I  have  Hope  with  ww.' 
'Then  I'll  stay  too,  sir,  and  try 
if  he'll  not  give  me  his  company 
yet.  At  all  events,  I  shall  nave 
yours;  and  there  is  nothing  I 
know^  that  could  recompense  me 
for  the  loss  of  it'  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  turn  him  from  his  plan,  but 
I  insisted  so  heartily — for  I'd  have 
stayed  on  now,  if  it  were  to  have 
entailed  a  whole  life  of  poverty — 
that  he  gave  in  at  last;  and  from 
that  hour  to  this,  not  a  word  of 
other  than  agreement  has  passed 
between  us.  For  my  own  part,  I 
began  to  work  with  a  will,  and  a 
determination  that  I  never  felt  be- 
fore; and  perhaps  I  overtaxed  my 
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streDgth,  for  I  caught  this  fever  by 
retnauuDg  till  the  heayy  dews  began 
to  fall,  and  in  this  dimate  it  is  al- 
ways a  danger." 

"*  And  the  mine,  Tom— did  it  grow 
better?" 

^^Not  a  bit.  I  verily  believe 
we  never  saw  ore  from  that  day. 
We  got  Qpon  yellow  clay,  and  lower 
down  upon  limestone  roc^  and  then 
upon  water;  and  we  are  pump- 
ing away  yet,  and  old  Sir  Brook  is 
JQst  as  mnch  interested  by  the  de- 
crease of  the  water  as  if  he  saw  a 
silver  flood  beneath  it.  ^WeVe 
got  eight  inches  less  this  morning, 
Tom ;  we  are  doing  famously  now.' 
I  declare  to  yon,  Lncy,  when  I 
saw  his  fine  cheery  look  and  bright 
honest  eye,  I  thought  how  far 
better  this  man's  fiincies  are  than 
the  hard  facts  of  other  people; 
and  rd  rather  have  his  great  nature 
than  all  the  wealth  sncoees  could 
bring  us." 

'^My  own  dear  brother  I  "  was  all 
she  could  say,  as  she  grasped  his 
hand,  and  held  it  with  both  her  own. 

''  The  worst  of  all  is,  that  in  the 
infatuation  he  feels  about  thb  min- 
ing project  he  forgets  everything 
else.  Letters  come  to  liim  from 
agents  and  men  of  business  asking 
for  speedy  answers ;  some  occasion- 
ally come  to  tell  that  funds  upon 
which  he  had  reckoned  to  meet 
certain  payments  have  been  with- 
drawn from  his  banker  long  since. 
When  he  reads  these,  he  ponders  a 
moment,  and  motters,  *•  The  old  story, 
I  suppose.  It  is  BO  easy  to  write 
Brook  Fossbrooke;'  and  then  the 
whole  seems  to  pass  out  of  his 
mind,  and  hell  say,  *Gome  along, 
Tom,  we  must  push  matters  a  little ; 
I'll  want  some  coin  by  the  end  of  the 
month.' 

''When  I  grew  so  weak  that  I 
couldn't  go  to  the  mine,  the  accounts 
he  used  to  give  me  daily  made  me 
think  we  must  be  prospering.  He 
would  come  back  every  night  so 
cheery  and  so  hopeful,  and  his  eyes 
would  sparkle  as  he'd  tell  of  a  bright 
vein  that  they'd  just  ^struck.'  He 
owned  that  the  men  were  less  san- 


guine, but  what  ooold  they  know  9 
they  had  no  other  teaching  than  the 
the  poor  experiences  of  daily  la- 
bour. If  they  saw  lead  or  silver, 
they  believed  in  it.  To  biro,  how- 
ever, the  signs  of  the  ooming  ore 
were  enough;  and  then  he  wonld 
open  a  paper  foil  of  dark  earth  in 
which  a  few  shining  particles  might 
be  detected,  and  point  them  out  to 
me  as  the  germs  of  untold  ricfaes. 
'  ThcM  are  silver,  Tom,  every  one  ci 
them;  they  are  ozydised,  bat  still 
perfectly  pure.  I've  seen  the  na- 
tives in  Oeylon  washing  earth  not 
richer  than  this;'  and  the  poor 
fellow  would  make  this  hopeful 
tidings  the  reason  for  treating  me 
to  champagne,  which  in  an  unlucky 
moment  tlie  Doctor  said  woold  be 
good  for  me,  and  which  Sir  Brodb: 
declared  always  disagreed  with  him. 
But  I  Iflon't  believe  it,  Lucy— I  don't 
believe  it  I  I  am  certain  that  be 
suffered  many  a  privation  to  give 
me  luxuries  ^at  he  wouldn't  share. 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  breakfut  I  saw 
him  eating  one  morning  t  I  had 
gone  to  his  room  to  sp^  to  him 
before  he  started  to  the  mine,  and 
opening  the  door  gently  I  surprised 
him  at  his  break&st— a  piece  of 
brown  bread  and  a  cup  of  cofiee 
without  milk  was  his  meal,  to  sup- 
port him  till  he  came  home  at  ni^tp 
fall  I  knew  if  he  were  aware  that 
I  had  seen  him  that  it  wonld  have 
^ven  him  great  distress,  so  I  crept 
quietly  back  to  my  bed,  and  lay  dowu 
to  think  of  this  once  pampered,  flat- 
tered gentleman,  and  how  grand 
the  nature  must  be  that  oould  hold 
up  uncomplaining  and  unshaken 
under  such  poverty  as  this.  Nor  is 
it  that  he  ignores  the  past,  Lncy,  or 
strives  to  forget  it— fir  from  that 
He  is  full  of  memories  of  bygmie 
events  and  people,  but  he  talks 
of  his  own  part  in  the  grand 
world  he  once  lived  in,  as  one 
might  talk  of  another  individual; 
nor  is  there  the  sembianoe  of  a 
regret  that  all  this  splendour  has 
passed  away  never  to  return.  He 
will  be  here  on  Sunday  to  pay  us  a 
visit,    Lucy;    and   though   perhaps 
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yoa'U  find  him  sadly  changed  in 
appearance,  yonUl  see  that  his  fine 
natore  is  the  same  as  ever." 

^^  And  will  he  persist  in  this  pro- 
ject, Tom,  in  spite  of  all  failure, 
and  in  defiance  of  hope  ?  " 

"That's-  the  Tory  point  I'm 
puzzled  ahont.  If  he  decide  to  go 
on,  so  mast  I.  I'll  not  leave  him, 
whatever  come  of  it" 

"No,  no,  Tom;  that  I  know  yon 
will  not  do." 

"His  confidence  of  success  is 
nnahaken.  It  was  only  t'other 
night,  as  we  sat  at  a  very  frugal 
sapper,  ho  said,  'You'll  remember 
all  this,  Tom,  one  of  these  days; 
and  as  yon  sip  your  burgundy, 
you'll  tell  your  friends  how  lolly 
we  thought  ourselves  over  our  little 
aoid  wine  and  an  onion.'  I  did  not 
dare  to  say  what  was  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts,  that  I  disbelieved  in 
the  burgundy  era." 

"It  would  have  been  cruel  to 
have  done  it." 

"He  had  the  habit,  he  tells  me, 
in  his  days  of  paAniest  prosperity, 
of  going  off  by  himself  on  foot, 
and  wandering  about  for  weeks, 
roughing  it  amongst  all  sorts  of 
people — ^gnpsies,  miners,  charcoal- 
burners  in  the  Oerman  forests, 
and  suchlike.  He  said,  without 
something  of  this  sort,  he  would 
have  grown  to  believe  that  all  the 
luxuries  he  lived  amongst  were 
hona  fde  necessities  of  life.  He 
was  afraid,  too,  he  said,  they  would 
beoome  part  of  him ;  for  his  theory 
ia,  never  let  your  belongings  master 
your  own  nature." 

"There  is  great  romance  in  such 
a  man." 

"Ah I  there  you  have  it,  Lucy; 
that's  the  key  to  his  whole  tempera- 
ment; and  I'd  not  be  surprised  if 
he  had  been  crossed  in  some  early 
love." 

"  Would  that  account  for  all  his 
capricious  ways?"  said  she,  smiling. 

"My  own  experiences  can  tell 
me  nothing;  but  I  have  a  sister 
who  could  perhaps  help  me  to  an 
explanation.  £h,  Lucyf  What 
think  you  ? " 


She  tried  to  laugh  off  the  theme, 
but  the  attempt  only  half  succeed- 
ed, and  ^e  turned  away  her  head 
to  hide  her  confusion. 

Tom  took  her  hand  between  his 
own,  and  patted  it  affectionately. 

"  I  want  no  confessions,  my  own 
dear  Lucy,"  said  he,  gently;  "but 
if  there  is  anything  which,  for  your 
own  happiness  or  for  my  honour, 
I  ought  to  know,  you  will  tell  me  of 
it,  I  am  certain." 

"  There  is  nothing,"  said  she,  with 
a  faint  gasp. 

"And  you  would  tell  me  if  there 
had  been  f " 

She  nodded  her  head,  but  did  not 
trust  herself  to  speak. 
.  "And  grandpspa,  Lucy  I  "  said  he, 
trying  to  divert  her  thoughts  from 
what  he  saw  was  oppressing  her; 
"  has  he  forgiven  me  yet  ?  or  does  he 
still  harp  on  about  my  presumption 
and  self-sufficiency  f  ". 

"He  is  more  forgiving  than  you 
think,  Tom,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  He 
wrote  me  a  long  letter  some  time 
bade — a  sort  of  lecture  on  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  my  disposition, 
in  which  he  clearly  showed,  that  if 
I  had  all  the  gifts  which  my  own 
self-confidence  ascribed  to  me,  and 
a  score  more  that  I  never  dreamed 
of,  they  would  go  for  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing,  so  long  as  they 
were  allied  with  my  unparalleled 
— no,  410  didn't  call  it  impudence, 
but  something  very  near  it.  He 
told  me  that  men  of  my  stamp  were 
like  the  people  who  traded  on  credit, 
and  always  cut  a  sorry  figure  when 
their  accounts  came  to  be  audited, 
and,  perhaps  to  stave  off  the  hour  of 
my  bankruptcy,  he  enclosed  me  fifty 
poonds." 

"  So  like  him  I  "  said  she,  proudly. 

"I  suppose  it  was.  Indeed,  as  I 
read  his  note,  I  thought  I  heard  him 
talking  it.  There  was  an  acrid  flip- 
pancy about  it  Uiat  smacked  of  his 
very  voice." 

"  Oh  Tom,  I  will  not  let  you  say 
that" 

"  111  think  it  all  the  same,  Lucy. 
His  letter  brought  him  back  to  my 
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mind  so  palpably,  that  I  ihoQght  I 
Btood  there  hcfore  him  on  that  morn- 
ing when  he  delivered  that  memor- 
able discourse  on  my  character  after 
luncheon." 

"  Did  you  reply  to  himf " 

"  Yee,  I  replied,"  said  he,  with  a 
dry  sententiousness  that  sounded 
as  though  he  wished  the  subject  to 
drop. 

**  Do  tell  me  what  you  said.  I  hope 
yon  took  it  in  good  part  I  am  sure 
you  could  not  hare  shown  any  resent- 
ment at  his  remarks." 

**No;  I  rather  think  I  showed 
great  forbearance.  I  simply  said, 
*  My  dear  Lord  Ohief  Baron,  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  of  which  I  accept  everyUiing 
but  the  enclosure. — ^I  am,  faithfully 
yours." 

"And  refused  his  gift? " 

"Of  coarse  I  did.  The  good 
counsel  without  the  money,  or  the 
last  without  the  counsel,  would 
have  been  nil  very  well ;  but  com- 
ing together,  in  what  a  false  posi- 
tion the  offer  placed  me  I  I  re- 
member that  same  day  we  hap- 
pened to  have  an  unusually  meagre 
dinner,  but  I  drank  the  old  man's 
health  after  it  in  some  precious  bad 
wine;  and  Sir  Brook,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  letter,  joined  in 
the  toast,  and  pronounced  a  very 
pretty  little  eulogium  on  his  vigour 
and  energy;  and  thus  ended  the 
whole  incident" 

"  If  you  only  knew  him  better, 
Tom  I  if  you  knew  him  as  I  know 
him  I" 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoalders,  and 
merely  said,  "It  was  nicely  done, 
though,  not  to  tell  you  about  this. 
There  was  delicacy  in  thaV'* 

Lucy  went  on  now  to  relate  all  his 
kind  intentions  towards  Tom  when 
the  news  of  his  ilbiess  arrived — 
how  he  had  conferred  with  Beattie 
about  sending  out  a  doctor,  and 
how,  at  such  a  sacrifice  to  his  own 
daily  habits,  he  had  agreed  that 
she  should  come  out  to  Cagliari. 
"And  you  don't  know  how  much 
this  cost  him.  Master  Tom,"  said 
she,  laughing;  "for  however  little 


store  you  may  lay  by  my  company, 
he  prizes  it,  and  prizes  it  highly, 
too,  I  promise  you ;  and  then 
there  was  another  reason  which 
weighed  against  his  letting  me 
come  out  here — ^he  has  got  some 
absurd  prejudice  against  Sir  Brook. 
I  call  It  absurd,  becanae  I  have 
tried  to  find  out  to  what  to  traoe 
it,  and  could  not;  bat  a  chance 
expression  or  two  that  fell  from 
Mrs.  Sewell  leads  me  to  suppose 
the  impression  was  derived  from 
them." 

"I  don't  believe  ha  knows  th« 
Sewells.  I  never  heurd  him  speak  of 
them.  I'll  ask  when  he  comes  oTer 
here.  By  the  way,  how  do  yon  like 
them  yourself?" 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  liked  her  at 
first ;  that  is,  I  thought  I  shonld  like 
her,  and  I  fancied,  too,  it  was  her 
wish  that  I  might— but ^" 

"But  what?  What  does  this 'bnt' 
mean?  " 

"  It  means  that  she  has  puzzled  me, 
and  my  hope  of  yking  her  depends 
on  my  discovering  that  I  have  mis- 
understood her." 

"  That's  a  riddle,  if  ever  there  was 
one  I  but  I  suppose  it  comes  to  this, 
that  if  you  have  read  her  aright  yoa 
do  not  like  her." 

"  I  wish  I  could  show  yon  a  letter 
she  wrote  me." 

"And  why  can't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  yon  even 
that^Tom." 

"What  a  mysterious  damsel  yon 
have  grown!  Does  this  come  of 
your  living  with  that  great  law  lord, 
Lucy  ?  If  so,  tell  him  from  me  he 
has  spoiled  yon  sadly.  How  frank 
you  were  long  ago  I " 

"That  is  true,"  said  she,  sigh- 
ing. 

"  How  I  wish  wo  could  go  back 
to  that  time,  with  all  its  dreami- 
ness and  all  its  castle-bnilding* 
Do  you  remember,  Lu,  when  we 
used  to  set  off  of  a  morning  in  the 
boat  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  as 
we  called  it^  and  find  out  new 
islands  and  ,new  creeks,  and  give 
them  names?" 

"  Do  I  not  I    Oh,  Tom,  were  we 
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not  a  thousand  times  happier  then 
than  we  knew  we  were? " 

"That's  a  bit  of  a  bull,  Lnoy, 
but  it's  true  all  the  same.  I  know 
all  joa  mean,  and  I  agree  with 
yon." 

^*If  we  had  troubles,  whatt  light 
ones  they  were  I '' 

"Ay,  that's  true.  We  were  not 
grubbing  for  lead  in  those  days, 
and  finding  only  quartz;  and  our 
poor  hearts,  Lucy,  were  whole 
enough  then."  He  gave  a  half 
malicious  laugh  as  he  said  this; 
but,  correcting  himself  quickly,  he 
drew  her  towards  him  and  said, 
"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear 
Lu ;  you  know  of  old  what  a  reck- 
less tongue  I've  got." 

"Was  that  thunder,  Tom? 
There  it  is  again.    What  is  it? " 

"  That's  a  storm  getting  up.  It's 
coming  from  the  south'ard.  Bee 
how  the  drift  is  fiying  OTerhead, 
and  all  the  while  the  sea  beneath 
is  like  a  mill-pond  1  Watch  the 
stars  now,  and  you'll  see  how,  one 
by  one,  they  will  drop  out,  as  if 
estinguisbed ;  nnd  mark  the  little 
plash — ^it  is  barely  audible— that 
begins  upon  the  beaoh.  There! 
did  you  hear  that — ^that  rushing 
sound  like  wind  through  the 
trees?  That's  the  sea  getting  up. 
How  I  wish  I  was  strong  enough 
to  stay  out  here.  I'd  like  to  show 
you  a  '  Levanter, '  girl — a  regular  bit 
of  Southern  passion,  not  increasing 
slowly,  like  our  Northern  wrath, 
but  bursting  out  in  its  full  fury  in 
an  instant.  Here  it  43omeBl  "  and 
as  he  spoke,  two  claps  of  thunder 
shook  the  air,  followed  by  a  long 
clattering  roll  like  musketry,  and 
the  sea,  upheaving,  surged  heavily 
hither  and  thither,  while  the  air 
was  still  and  odm;  and  then,  as 
though  let  looM  from  their  caverns, 
the  winds  swept  past  with  a  wild 
shrill  whistle  that  swelled  into  a 
perfect  roar.  Hie  whole  aur&oe 
of  the  sea  became  at  once  white, 
and  the  wind,  sweeping  across  the 
eresta  of  the  waves,  carried  away  a 
blinding  drift  that  added  to  the 
darkness.    The  tkunder,  too,  rolled 


on  unceasin^y,  and  great  flashes  of 
lightning  broke  through  the  black- 
ness, and  displayed  tall  masts  and 
spars  of  ships  far  out  to  sea,  rock- 
ing fearfully,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant lost  to  sight  in  the  dense 
darkness. 

^  Here  comes  the  rain,  and  we 
must  run  for  it,"  said  Tom,  as  a 
few  heavy  drops  fell.  A  solemn 
pause  in  tlie  storm  ensued,  and 
then,  as  though  the  very  sky  was 
rent,  the  water  poured  down  in 
cataracts.  Laughing  merrily,  they 
made  for  the  cottage,  and  though 
but  a  few  yards  oflT,  were  drenched 
thoroughly  ere  they  reached  it. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  terrific  night," 
said  Tom^  as  he  passed  from  win- 
dow to  window,  looking  to  the  bars 
and  fastenings.  '^The  great  heat 
always  brings  one  of  the  Levant 
storms,  and  the  fishermen  here 
know  it  so  well,  that  on  seeing 
certain  signs  at  sunset  they  draw 
up  all  their  boats  on  shore,  and 
even  secure  the  roofb  of  their  cabins 
with  strong  spars  and  stones. 

"I  hope  poor  old  Nicholas  is 
safe  by  this  time.  Gould  he  have 
reached  Oagliari  by  this?"  said 
Lucy. 

"Yes,  he  is  snug  enough.  The 
old  rogue  is  sitting  at  his  supper 
this  minute,  cursing  the  climate, 
and  the  wine,  and  the  place,  and 
the  day  he  came  to  it." 

"  Gome,  Tom  I  I  think  he  bears 
everytliing  better  than  I  expect- 
ed." 

"  Bears  everything  better  1  Why, 
child,  what  has  he  to  bear  that  you 
and  I  have  not  to  bear?  Is  there 
one  privation  here  that  falls  to  his 
share  without  coming  to  us  ? " 

"And  -what  would  be  tiie  value 
of  that  good  blood  you  are  so 
proud  of,  Tom,  if  it  would  not 
make  us  as  proof  against  petty 
annoyances  as  against  big  dan* 
gers?" 

"I  declare  time  and  place  make 
no  change  on  you.  You  are  the 
same  disputatious  damsel  here  that 
you  used  to  be  beside  the  Shannon. 
Have  I  not  told  you  scores  of  times 
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Yoa  mast  never  quote  what  one 
bas  once  said,  when  it  comes  in 
opposition  to  a  present  opinion?" 

'^But  if  I  cease  to  qnote  von, 
Tom,  whence  am  I  to  derive  those 
maxims  of  wisdom  I  relj  upon  so 
implicitly  ?  " 

''Take  care,  yonng  lady — take 
care,"  said  he,  shaking  his  finger 
at  her.  ^*  Every  fort  has  its  weak 
side.  If  yon  assail  me  hy  the 
brain,   I   may    attack    yon    at   the 


hearti  How  will  it  be  then,  eh?  ^ 
ColonriDg  till  her  face  and  ne<^ 
were  crimson,  she  tried  to  langh; 
bat  thongh  her  lips  parted,  no 
soaad  came  forth,  and  after  a 
second  or  two  of  straggle,  she 
said,*  "Oood-nightl*'  and  rashed 
away. 

*'  Good-night,  Ln,"  cried  he  after 
her.  "Look  well  to  yonr  window- 
fastenings,  or  yoaMl  be  blown  awiy 
before  morning." 


ouafteb  xlvi. — a  lxvanteb. 


The  storm  raged  fearfnlly  daring 
the  night,  and  the  sea  rose  to  a 
height  that  made  many  believe 
some  earthquake  had  occurred  in 
one  of  the  islands  near.  Old  trees 
that  resisted  the  gales  of  former 
hurricanes  were  uprooted,  and  the 
swollen  streams  tore  down  amongst 
the  fallen  timber,  adding  to  the 
clamour  of  the  elements  and  increas- 
ing the  signs  of  desolation  and  rain 
that  abounded. 

It  was,  as  Tom  called  it,  a  "  reg- 
ular Levanter,"  one  of  those  storms 
which  in  a  brief  twenty-four  hours 
can  do  the  work  of  years  in  de- 
struction and  change. 

Amongst  the  group  of  fishermen 
who  croachod  ander  a  rock  on  the 
shore,  sad  predictions  were  uttered 
as  to  the  fate  of  sach  as  were  at  sea 
that  night,  and  the  disasters  of  by- 
gone years  were  recalled,  and  the 
story  of  a  Raseian  liner  that  was 
lost  off  Spartivento,  and  the  Spanish 
admiral  who  was  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  Melissa,  were  told  with 
all  the  details  eyewitnesses  could 
impart  to  them. 

'*  Those  fellows  have  driven  me 
half  distracted,  Lucy,"  said  Tom, 
as  he  came  in  wet  and  dripping, 
'*  with  their  tales  of  shipwreck;  and 
one  of  them  declares  that  he  saw  a 
large  paddle-wheel  steamer  under 
English  colours  drifting  to  the 
southward  this  morning,  perfectly 
helpless  and  unmanageable.  I  wish 
I  could  get  over  to  Csgliari,  and  hear 
tidings  of  her." 


"Of  coarse  that  is  impoadble," 
said  she,  with  a  shudder. 

"So  they  tell  me.  They  say 
there^s  not  a  boat  in  the  island 
would  live  five  minutes  in  that  sea.** 

"  And  the  gale  seems  increadng 
too." 

"  So  it  does.  They  say,  just  be- 
fore the  storm  ends  it  blows  its 
very  hardest  at  the  finish,  and  then 
stops  as  suddenly  as  it  burst  forth.^ 

By  noon  the  gale  began  to  de- 
cline, the  sun  burst  out,  and  the  sea 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  a  fev 
hoars  the  swollen  torrents  changed 
to  tiny  rivalets,  clear  as  cry^. 
The  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees, 
and  the  whole  landicape,  like  a 
newly  washed  picture,  came  ont  in 
fresher  and  brighter  colour  than 
ever.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  believe 
that  the  late  hurricane  had  ever  ex- 
isted, so  little  trace  of  it  could  be 
seen  on  that  rocky  island. 

A  little  before  sanset  a  amaU 
"ladner"  roanded  the  point  and 
stood  in  towards  the  little  bay.  She 
had  barely  wind  enough  to  carry 
her  along,  and  was  fully  an  hour  in 
sight  before  she  anchored.  As  it 
was  evident  she  was  a  Cagliari  boat, 
Tom  was  all  impatient  for  her  news, 
and  went  on  board  of  her  at  once. 
The  skipper  banded  him  a  letter 
from  Sir  Brook,  saying,  "  I  was  to 
give  you  this,  sir,  and  say  I  was  at 
your  orders."  Tom  broke  the  seal, 
but  before  he  had  read  half-fr^ozen 
lines,  he  cried  out,  "  All  right!  above 
me  on  shore,  and  oome  in  to  me  in 
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an  hoar.  By  that  time  VM  tell  yoa 
-what  I  decide  on.'^ 

"  Here's  great  news,  Lucy,"  cried 
he.  ^^  The  Cadmus  troop-ship  has 
put  into  Cagliari  disabled,  foremast 
lost,  one  paddle-wheel  carried  away, 
all  the  boats  smashed,  but '  her 
Majesty's  — ^th  safe  and  sound, 
Colonel  Gave  very  jolly,  and  Major 
Trafford,  if  you  have  heard  of  such 
a  person,  wild  with  jov  at  the  dis- 
aster of  being  shipwrecked." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  do  be  serious.  What 
is  it  at  all?"  sud  she,  as,  pale  with 
anxiety,  she  caught  his  arm  to 
steady  herself. 

*^  Here's  the  despatch — ^read  it 
yourself  if  you  won't  believe  me. 
This  part  here  is  all  about  the  storm 
and  the  other  wrecks;  but  here, 
this  is  the  important  part,  in  your 
eyes  at  least" 

"Cave  is  now  with  me  up 
here,  and  Trafford  is  to  Join  us  to- 
night. The  ship  cannot  possibly 
be  fit  for  sea  before  ten  days  to 
come,  and  the  question  is,  Shall 
we  go  over  and  visit  you,  or  will 
you  and  Lucy  come  here  ?  One  or 
other  of  these  courses  it  must  be. 
and  it  is  for  yon  to  decide  which 
suits  you  best.  Ton  know  as  well 
as  myself  what  a  sorry  place  this  is 
to  ask  dear  Lucy  to  come  to,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  know  nothing  as 
to  the  accommodation  your  cottage 
offers.  For  my  own  part  it  does  not 
signify;  I  can  sleep  on  board  any 
craft  that  takes  me  over ;  but  have 
yon  room  for  the  soldiers? — ^I 
mean,  Gave  and  Trafford.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  be  easily  put 
up ;  and  if  they  could  be  consulted, 
would  rather  bivouac  under  the 
olives  than  not  come.  At  all  events, 
let  the  boat  bring  yourselves,  or  the 
invitation  for  us, — ^and  at  once,  for 
the  impatience  of  one  here  (I  am 
too  discreet  to  particularise)  is 
poshing  my  own  endurance  to  its 
limits.'^ 

"  Now.  Lucy,  what's  it  to  be  ?  De- 
cide quicidy,  for  the  skipper  will  be 
here  soon  for  his  answer.*' 

"I  declare  I  don't  know,  Tom," 
said  she,  faltering  at  every  word; 


"  the  cottage  is  vei7  small,  the  way 
we  live  here  very  simple:  I  scarce- 
ly think  it  possible  we  can  ask  any 
one  to  be  a  guest " 

*^  8a  that  you  opine  we  ought  to 
go  over  to  Oagliari? "  burst  he  in. 

"I  think  y<m  ought,  Tom,  cer- 
taiuly,"  said  she,  still  more 
faintly. 

"I  see,"  said  he,  dryly,  "you'll 
not  be  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
here  ? " 

"  No,  not  in  the  least,"  said  she, 
and  her  voice  was  now  a  mere 
whisper,  and  she  swayed  slightly 
back  and  forward  like  one  about  to 
faint. 

^^8uch  being  the  case,"  resumed 
Tom,  "  what  you  advise  strikes  me 
as  admirable.  I  can  make  your 
apologies  to  old  Sir  Brook.  I  can 
tell  him,  besides,  that  you  had 
scruples  on  the  propriety-^there 
may  be  Mrs.  Grundys  at  Oagliari, 
who  would  be  shocked,  you  know ; 
and  then,  if  you  should  get  on  here 
comfortably,  and  not  feel  it  too 
lonely,  why,  perhaps,  I  might  be 
able  to  stay  with  them  till  they 
sail." 

She  tried  to  mutter  a  Yes,  but' 
her  lips  moved  without  a  sound. 

''So  that  is  settled,  eh?"  cried 
he,  looking  full  at  her. 

She  nodded,  and  then  turned 
awayher  head. 

"What  an  arrant  little  hypocrite 
it  is!"  said  he,  drawing  his  arm 
around  her  waist;  "and  with  all 
the  will  in  the  world  to  deceive, 
what  a  poor  actress  1  My  child, 
I  know  your  heart  is  breaking  this 
very  moment  at  my  cruelty,  my 
utter  barbarity,  and  if  yon  had 
only  the  courage  you'd  tell  me  I 
wos  a  beast  I" 

"Ohl  Tom— oh!  dear  Tom," 
said  she,  hiding  her  face  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Dear  Tom,  of  course,  when 
there's  no  help  for  it.  And  this 
is  a  specimen  of  the  candour  and 
frankness  you  promised  me  I " 

"But,  Tom."  said  she,  faltering 
at  every  word,  "  it  is  not — as  you 
think ;  it  is  not  as  you  believe."   -   . 
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^'  Wbat  is  not  as  I  believe  ? "  said 
he,  qnickly. 

'*!  moan/'  added  sbe,  trembling 
with  shame  and  oonfasioD,  ^*  there  is 
DO  more — that  it's  over — all  over  J  " 
And,  unable  to  endure  longer,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  buried  Iter 
face  between  her  hands. 

"My  own  dear,  dear  sister," 
said  he,  pressing  her  to  his  side, 
'*  whv  have  yon  not  told  me  of  this 
before  ? " 

^'  I  conld  not,  I  could  not,"  sob- 
bed she. 

"One  word  more,  Lu,  and  only 
one.  Who  was  in  fault?  I  mean, 
darlmg,  was  this  your  doing  or  hUf  " 

»*  Neither,  Tom ;  at  least  I  think 
so.  I  believe  that  some  deceit  was 
practised — some  treachery;  but  I 
don't  know  what,  nor  how.  In 
fact,  it  is  all  a  mystery  to  me; 
and  my  misery  makes  it  none  the 
clearer." 

"Tell  me,  at  least,  whatever  you 
know." 

"I  will  bring  you  the  letter," 
said  she,  disengaging  herself  from 
him. 

"  And  did  he  write  to  you  ? " 
asked  he,  fiercely. 

**  No;  he  did  not  write— from  him 
I  have  heard  nothing." 

Site  rushed  out  of  the  room  as 
she  spoke,  leaving  Tom  in  a  state 
of  wild  bewilderment.  Few  as  were 
the  minutes  of  her  absence,  the  in- 
terval to  him  seemed  like  an  age 
of  torture  and  doubt  Weak,  and 
broken  by  illness,  his  fierce  spirit 
was  nothing  the  less  bold  and  de- 
fiant; and  over  and  over,  as  he 
waited  there,  he  swore  to  himself 
to  bring  Trafford  to  a  a  severe  reck- 
oning if  he  found  that  he  had 
wronged  his  sister. 

^How  noble  of  her  to  hide  all 
this  sorrow  from  me,  because  she 
saw  my  suffering!  What  a  fine  na- 
ture I  And  it  is  with  hearts  like 
these  fellows  trifle  and  tamper,  till 
they  end  by  breaking  them!  Poor 
thing  I  might  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  her  in  the  delusion  of  think- 
ing him  not  a  scoundrel,  than  to 
denounce  and  brand  him  ? " 


As  he  thus  doubted  and  delat- 
ed with  himself,  she  entered  the 
room.  Her  look  was  now  calm  aod 
composed,  but  her  face  was  lividly 
pale,  and  her  very  lips  bloodless. 
"  Tom,"  said  she,  gravely,  "  I  don't 
think  I  would  let  you  see  this  let- 
ter but  for  one  reason,  whicb  is, 
that  it  will  convince  you  that  yon 
have  no  cause  of  quarrel  whatever 
with  AfTO." 

"  Give  it  to  me — ^let  me  read  it,'' 
burst  he  in  impatiently;  "I  have 
neither  taste  nor '  temper  for  anj 
more  riddles — leave  me  to  find  my 
own  road  through  this  labyrinth.'^ 

''Shall  I  leave  yon  alone,  TtHnr 
said  she,  timidly,  as  she  handed  him 
the  letter. 

"Yes,  do  so.  I  think  all  the 
quicker  when  there^s  none  by  me.'^ 
He  turned  his  back  to  the  light  ss 
he  sat  down,  and  began  the  letter. 

"I  believe  I  ought  to  tell  yon 
first,"  said  she,  as  she  stood  with 
her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door, 
"the  circumstances  under  which 
that  was  written." 

"Tell  me  nothing  whatevw— let 
me  grope  out  my  own  road ; "  and 
now  she  moved  away  and  left  him. 

He  read  the  letter  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  then  re-read  it.  He  faw 
there  were  many  allusions  to  which 
he  had  no  clue;  but  there  was  a 
tone  in  it  which  there  was  no  mis- 
taking, and  that  tone  was  treachery. 
The  way  in  which  the  writer  depre- 
cated all  possible  critioism  of  her 
life,  at  the  outset  showed  how  sen- 
sitive she  was  to  such  remark,  and 
how  conscious  of  being  open  to  it. 
Tom  knew  enough  of  life  to  be 
aware  that  the  people  who  affect  to 
brave  the  world  are  those  who  arc 
past  defying  it  So  far  at  least  he 
felt  he  had  read  her  tmly;  but  he 
had  to  confess  to  himself  that  be- 
yond this  it  was  not  easy  to  ad- 
vance. 

On  the  second  reading,  however, 
all  appeared  more  clear  and  simple. 
It  was  the  perfidious  apology  of  a 
treacherous  woman  for  a  wrwig 
which  she  had  hoped,  but  had  not 
been  able,  to  inflict.     "  I  see  it  alL" 
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cried  Tom :  "  her  jealousy  has  been 
stimulated  by  discovering  Trafford's 
love  for  Lucy,  and  this  is  her  re- 
venge. It  is  just  possible,  too,  she 
may  have  entangled  him.  There  are 
meshes  that  men  can  scarcely  keep 
free  of.  Trafford  may  have  wit- 
nessed the  hardship  of  her  daily 
life — seen  the  indignities  to  which 
she  submits — ^and  possibly  pitied 
her;  if  he  has  gone  no  further  than 
this,  there  is  no  great  mischief. 
What  a  clever  creature  she  must 
be!"  thought  he  again — "how  easy 
it  ought  to  be  for  a  woman  like 
that  to  make  a  husband  adore  her, 
and  yet  these  women  will  not  be 
content  with  that.  Like  the  cheats 
at  cards,  they  don't  care  to  win  by 
fair  play."  He  went  to  the  door, 
aad  called  out  **  Lucy  1" 

The  tone  of  his  voice  sounded 
cheerily,  and  she  came  on  the  in- 
stant. 

"  How  did  you  meet  after  this  ?" 
asked  he,  as  she  entered. 

"  We  have  not  met  since  that.  I 
left  the  Priory,  and  came  abroad 
three  days  after  I  received  it." 

'^So  then  that  was  the  secret  of 
the  zeal  to  come  out  and  nurse  poor 
brother  Tom,  eh?"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. 

*'  You  know  well  if  it  was,"  said 
she,  as  her  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

**lTo,  no,  my  poor  dear  Lu,  I 
never  thought  so;  and  right  glad 
am  I  to  know  that  you  are  not  to 
live  in  companionship  with  the  wo- 
man who  wrote  that  letter." 

"You  think  ill  of  her?" 

'*  I  will  not  tell  you  half  how 
badly  I  think  of  her;  but  Trafford 
is  as  much  wronged  here  as  any 
one,  or  else  I  am  but  a  sorry  de- 
cipherer of  mysterious  signs." 

**Oh,  Tom!"  cried  she,  clasping 
his  hand  and  looking  at  him  as 
though  she  yearned  for  one  gleam 
of  hope. 

"It  is  so  that  I  read  it;  but  I 
do  not  like  to  rely  upon  my  own 
sole  judgment  in  such  a  case.  Will 
yajx  trust  me  with  this  letter,  and 
will  you  let  me  show  it  to  Sir 
Brook?     He   is  wonderfully  acute 

VOL.  xoix.— NO.  Dovn. 


in  tracing  peopWs  real  meaning 
through  all  the  misty  surroundings 
of  expression.  I  will  go  over  to 
Cagliari  at  once,  and  see  him.  If 
all  be  OS  I  suspect,  I  will  bring 
them  back  with  me.  If  Sir  Brook's 
opinion  be' against  mine,  I  will  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  wiser  man,  and 
come  back  alone." 

"I  consent  to  everything,  Tom, 
if  you  will  give  me  but  one  pledge 
— you  must  give  it  seriously,  so- 
lenmly." 

"I  guess  what  you  mean,  Lucy; 
your  anxious  face  has  told  the  story 
without  words.  You  are  afraid  of 
my  hot  temper.  You  think  I  will 
force  a  quarrel  on  Trafford — yes,  I 
knew  what  was  in  your  thoughts. 
WeU,  on  my  honour,  I  will  not. 
This  I  promise  you  faithfully." 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms 
and  kissed  him,  muttering  in  a  low 
voice,  "My  own  dear  brother"  in 
his  ear. 

**It  is  just  as  likely  you  may  see 
me  back  again  to-morrow,  Lucy,  and 
alone  too.  Mind  that,  girl!  The 
version  I  have  taken  of  this  letter 
may  turn  out  to  be  all  wrong.  Sir 
Brook  may  show  me  how,  and  where, 
and  why  I  have  mistaken  it ;  and  if 
so,  Lu,  I  must  have  a  pledge  from 
yon — ^you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  You  need  none,  Tom,"  said  she, 
proudly;  "you  shall  not  be  ashamed 
of  your  sister." 

"  That  was  said  like  yourself,  and 
I  have*  no  fears  about  you  now. 
You  will  be  anxious — ^you  can't  help 
being  anxious,  my  poor  child — about 
all  this ;  but  your  uncertainty  shall 
be  as  short  as  I  can  make  it.  Look 
out  for  me,  at  all  events,  with  the 
evening  breeze.  I'll  try  and  catch 
the  land-wind  to  take  me  up.  If  I 
fly  no  ensign,  Lucy,  I  am  alone ;  if 
you  see  the  '  Jack,'  it  will  mean  I 
have  company  with  me.  Do  you 
understana  me?" 

She  nodded,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Now,  Lu,  I'll  just  get  my 
traps  together,  and  be  off;  that 
light  Tra-montana  wind  will  last 
tiu  daybreak,  and  by  that  time  the 
sea-breeze  will  carry  me  along  plea- 
2  8 
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santJy.  How  I^d  like  to  have  70a 
with  me  1" 

''It  is  best  as  it  is,  Tom,^'  said 
she,  trjlDg  to  smile. 

"  And  if  all  goes  wrong— I  mean 
if  all  does  not  go  right,  Lucy,  I  have 
got  a  plan,  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Brook 
won't  oppose  it.  We^ll  last  pack 
up,  wish  the  lead  and  the  cobalt 


and  the  rest  of  it  a  good-bye,  and 
start  for  the  Oape  and  join  father. 
There^s  a  project  after  your  ovn 
heart,  girl.'^ 

''  Oh,  Tom,  dearest,  if  we  coold 
do  that  I" 

"  Think  over  it  till  we  meet  again, 
and  it  will  at  least  keep  away  dtfker 
thoughts." 


OHAPTEB  XLTU. — ^BT  THE  MUTX  AT  ULYANKA. 


The  mine  of  Lavanna,  on  which 
Sir  Brook  had  placed  all  his  hopes 
of  fature  fortune,  was  distant  from 
the  town  of  Cagliari  about  eighteen 
miles.  It  was  an  old,  a  very  old 
shaft;  Livy  had  mentioned  il,  and 
Pliny,  in  one  of  his  letters,  com- 
pares people  of  sanguine  and  hope- 
ful temperament  with  men  who 
believe  in  the  silver  ore  of  Lavanna. 
There  had  therefore  been  a  tradi- 
tionary character  of  failure  attached 
to  the  spot,  and  not  impossibly  this 
very  circumstance  had  given  it  a 
greater  value  in  Fossbrooke^s  esti- 
mation ;  for  he  loved  a  tough  contest 
with  fortune,  and  his  experiences 
had  given  him  many  such. 

Popular  opinion  certainly  set 
down  the  mine  as  a  disastrous  en- 
terprise, and  the  list  of  those  who 
had  been  mined  by  the  speculation 
was  a  long  one.  Nothing  daunted 
by  all  he  had  heard,  and  fally  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  earned  their  failures 
by  their  own  mistakes,  Fossbrooke 
had  purchased  the  property  many 
years  before,  and  there  it  had  re- 
mained, like  many  of  his  other  acqui- 
sitions, uncared  for  and  nnthougbt 
o^  till  the  sudden  idea  had  struck 
him  that  he  wanted  to  be  rich,  and 
to  be  rich  instantaneously. 

iBe  had  cofibe-plantotions  some- 
where in  Oeylon,  and  he  had  pur- 
chased largely  of  land  in  Canada; 
but  to  utilise  either  of  these  would 
be  a  work  of  time,  whereas  the 
mine  would  yield  its  metal  bright 
and  ready  for  the  market  It  was 
so  much  actual  available  money  at 
once. 


His  first  care  was  to  restore  so 
far  as  to  make  it  habitable  a 
dreary  old  ruinous  barrack  of  a 
house,  which  a  former  speculator 
had  built  to  hold  all  bis  offidala 
and  dependants.  A  few  rooms  that 
opened  on  a  tumble-down  terrace— 
01  which  some  marble  urns  yet  re- 
mained  to  bear  witness  of  former 
splendour — were  all  that  Sir  Brook 
could  manage  to  make  habitable, 
and  even  these  would  have  seemed 
miserable  and  uncomfortable  to 
any  one  less  bent  on  ^^roughiog 
it^'  than  himsell 

Some  guns  and  fishing-gear  cov- 
ered one  wall  of  the  room  that 
served  as  dinner-room ;  and  a  few 
rude  shelves  on  the  opposite  side 
contained  such  specimens  of  ore  as 
were  yet  diseorered,  and  the  three 
or  four  books  which  formed  thdr 
library;  the  space  over  the  chim- 
ney displaying  a  sort  of  trophy  of 
pipes  of  every  sort  and  shape,  from 
the  well-browned  meerschaum  to 
the  ignoble  "dudeen"  of  Irish 
origin. 

These  were  the  only  attempts  at 
decoration  they  had  made,  bat  it 
was  astonishing  with  what  pleasure 
the  old  man  regarded  them,  and 
with  what  pride  he  showed  the 
place  to  such  as  accidentally  came 
to  see  him. 

*'  ril  have  a  room  yet,  Just  ar- 
rayed in  this  fashion,  Tom,^*  would 
he  say,  *^  when  we  have  made  onr 
fortune,  and  go  back  to  live  in 
England.  Ill  have  a  sort  of  aoog- 
gery,  a  correct  copy  of  this;  all  the 
old  beams  in  the  ceiling,  and  tb«e 
great  massive  architraves  round  the 
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doors,  shall  be  exactly  foUowed,  and 
the  massive  stone  mantlepiece ;  and 
it  will  remind  ns,  as  we  sit  there  of 
a  winter's  night,  of  the  jolly  even- 
ings we  have  had  here  after -a  hard 
day's  work  in  the  shaft.  Won't  I 
have  the  langh  at  yon,  Tom,  too, 
as  I  tell  you  of  the  wry  faces  you 
used  to  make  over  our  prospects, 
the  hang-dog  look  you'd  give  when 
the  water  was  gaining  on  us,  and  our 
new  pump  got  choked  I  "  • 

Tom  would  smile  at  all  this, 
though  secretly  nourishing  no  such 
tho6ght8  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
he  had  for  many  a  day  given  up  all 
hope  of  making  his  fortune  as  a 
miner,  and  merely  worked  on  with 
the  dogged  determination  not  to 
desert  his  friend. 

On  one  of  the  large  white  walls 
of  their  sitting-room,  Sir  Brook  had 
sketched  in  charcoal  a  picture  of 
the  mine,  in  all  the  dreariest  aspect 
of  its  poverty,  and  two  sad-looking 
men,  Tom  and  himself,  working  at 
the  windlass  over  the  shaft;  and  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  space 
there  stood  a  picturesque  mansion, 
sarronnded  with  great  forest  trees, 
xmder  which  deer  were  grouped, 
and  two  men — ^the  same — were  rid- 
ing up  the  approach  on  mettlesome 
horses,  the  elder  of  the  two,  with 
outstretched  arm  and  hand,  evi- 
dently directing  his  companion's 
attention  to  the  ricl^  scenes  through 
which  they  passed.  These  were  the 
**  now"  and  '*  then"  of  the  old  man's 
vision,  and  he  believed  in  them,  as 
only  those  believe  who  draw  belief 
from  their  own  hearts,  unshaken  by 
all  without. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  summer 
day  just  in  that  brief  moment 
when  the  last  flicker  of  light  tinges 
the  earth  at  first  with  crimson  and 
then  with  deep  blue,  to  give  way  a 
moment  later  to  black  night  that 
Sir  Brook  sat  with  Oolonel  Oave 
after  dinner,  explaining  to  his  vis- 
itor the  fresco  on  the  wall,  and 
giving,  so  far  as  he  might,  his  rea- 
sons to  believe  it  a  truthful  fore- 
shadowing of  the  future. 

^Bnt  you  tell  me,"  said  Cave, 


*^that  the  speculation  has  proved 
the  ruin  of  a  score  of  fellows." 

*'So  it  has.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  enterprise,  at  least  of  one 
worth  the  name,  that  had  not  its 
failures?  or  is  success  anything 
more  in  reality  than  the  power  of 
reasoning  out  how  and  why  others 
have  succumbed,  and  how  to  avoid 
the  errors  that  have  beset  them? 
The  men  who  embarked  in  this 
scheme  were  alike  deficient  in  know- 
ledge and  in  capital." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  muttered  Oave, 
who  did  not  exactly  say  what  his 
looks  implied.  "Are  you  their  su- 
perior in  these  requirements? " 

Sir  Brook  was  quick  enough  to 
note  the  expression,  and  hastily 
said,  ^  I  have  not  much  to  boast  of 
myself  in  these  respects,  but  I  pos- 
sess that  which  they  never  had — 
that  without  which  men  accom- 
plish nothing  in  life,  going  through 
the  world  mere  desultory  ramblers, 
and  not  like  sturdy  pilgrims,  ever 
footing  onward  to  the  goal  of  their 
ambition.    I  have  Faith  I " 

'^  And  young  Lendrick,  what  says 
he  to  it?'' 

'^He  scarcely  shares  my  hopes, 
but  he  shows  no  signs  of  backward- 
ness." 

" He  is  not  sanguine,  then? " 

**  Nature  did  not  mi^e  him  so, 
and  a  man  can  no  more  alter  his 
temperament  than  his  stature.  I 
began  life  with  such  a  capital  of 
confidence  that,  though  I  have  been 
an  arrant  spendthrift,  I  have  still  a 
strong  store  by  me.  The  cunning 
fellows  laugh  at  us  and  call  us 
dupes;  but  let  me  tell  you,  Oave, 
if  accounts  were  squared,  it  might 
turn  out  that  even  as  a  matter  of 
policy  incredulity  has  not  much  to 
boast  of,  and  were  it  not  so,  this 
world  would  be  simply  intoler- 
able." 

"I'd  like,  however,  to  hear  that 
your  mine  was  not  all  outlay,"* said 
Cave,  bringing  back  the  theme  to 
its  starting-point 

"So  should  J,"  said  Fossbrooke, 
dryly. 

"And  Fd  like  to  learn  that  some 
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one  roore  conversant — more  profes- 
sional in  these  matters '' 

'^  Less  ignorant  than  myself  in  a 
word,"  said  Fossbrooke,  laughing. 
**Toa  mean  yonM  like  to  bear  a 
more  trustworthy  prophet  predict 
OS  favourably;  and  with  all  that  I 
agree  heartily." 

^^  There's  no  one  would  be  better 
pleased  to  be  certain  that  tiie  fine 
palace  on  the  wall  there  was  not  a 
castle  in  Spain.  I  think  you  know 
that" 

"I  do,  Gave— I  know  it  well; 
but  bear  in  mind,  your  best  runs  in 
the  hunting-field  have  not  always 
been  when  you  have  killed  your 
fox.  The  pursuit,  when  it  is  well 
sustained,  with  its  fair  share  of 
perils  met,  dared,  and  overcome— 
this  is  success.  Whatever  keeps  a 
roan's  heart  up  and  his  courage 
high  to  the  end,  is  no  mean  thing. 
I  own  to  you  I  hope  to  win,  and  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  such 
failure  possible  as  would  quench 
this  hope." 

^'  Just  what  Trafford  said  of  yon 
when  he  came  back  from  that 
fishing  excursion,"  cried  Gave,  as 
though  carried  away  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  thought 

*'  What  a  good  fellow  he  is ! 
Shall  we  have  him  up  here  to- 
night?" 

''No;  some  of  our  men  have 
been  getting  into  scrapes  at  Gag- 
liart,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
ask  him  to  stay  there  and  keep 
things  in  order." 

"Is  his  quarrel  with  his  fiEunily 
final,  or  is  there  still  an  opening  to 
reconciliation  ? " 

"I'm  afraid  not  Some  old  pre- 
ference of  his  mother's  for  the 
youngest  son  has  helped  on  the 
difference;  and  then  certain  stories 
she  brought  back  from  Ireland  of 
Lionel's  doings  there,  or,  at  least, 
imputed  doings,  have,  I  suspect, 
steeled  his  father's  heart  completely 
against  him." 

''  I'll  stake  my  life  on  it  there  is 
nothing  dishonourable  to  attach  to 
hun.    What  do  they  allege?" 

"  I  have  but  a  garbled  version  of 


the  story,  for  from  Trafford  luooself 
I  have  heard  nothing;  but  I  know, 
for  I  have  seen  the  bills,  he  has  lost 
largely  at  play  to  a  very  dangeroos 
cr^itor,  who  also  accuses  him  of 
designs  on  his  wife;  and  the  worst 
of  this  is,  that  the  latter  saspidoa 
originated  with  Lady  Trafford." 

"I  could  have 'sworn  it  It  im 
a  woman's  quarrel,  and  she  would 
sacrifice  her  own  son  for  vengeanoe. 
ril  be  ablQ  to  pay  her  a  very  re- 
fined compliment  when  I  next  see 
her.  Gave,  and  tell  her  that  she  is 
not  in  the  least  altered  from  the 
day  I  first  met  her.  And  has 
Lionel  been  passed  over  in  the  en- 
tail?" 

^'  So  he  believes,  and  I  think  with 
too  good  reason." 

*^  And  all  becanse  he  loved  a  giri 
whose  alliance  would  confer  bononr 
on  the  proudest  house  in  the  l&od. 
I  think  I'll  go  over  and  pay  Holt  a 
visit.  It  is  upwards  of  forty  jears 
since  I  saw  Sir  Hugh,  and  I  have  a 
notion  I  could  bring  bim  to  resson." 

Gave  shook  his  head  doubtioElf. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,"  sighed  Foss- 
brooke, ^Mt  does  make  a  precious 
difference  whether  one  remona- 
trates  at  the  head  of  a  fine  fortane 
or  pleads  for  justice  in  a  miner's 
jacket  I  was  foiigetting  that,  Cave. 
Indeed,  I  am  always  forgetting  it 
And  have  they  made  no  sort  of 
settlement  on  Lionel?  nothing  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  hs 
just  ezpeotationa  ? " 

"I  suspect  not  He  has  told  me 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is 
to  have  the  purchase-money  for  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  whidi  I  vas 
ready  and  willing  to  vacate  in  his 
favour,  but  which  we  are  nnahle  to 
negotiate,  because  he  owes  a  heavy 
sum,  to  the  payment  of  whioh  this 
must  go." 

"  Gan  nothing  be  done  with  his  cre- 
ditor ?— can  we  not  manage  to  secnre 
the  debt,  and  pay  the  interest?" 

"This  same  creditor  is  one  not 
easily  dealt  with,"  said  Oave,dowlj. 

"  A  money-lender  ? " 

"  No.  He's  the  man  I  just  told 
you   wanted    to    involve  Trafford 
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with  his  own  wife.  As  daDgerons 
a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  I  take 
shame  to  mjself  to  own  that^  though 
acquainted  with  him  for  years,  I 
never  really  knew  his  character  till 
lately." 

"  Don't  think  the  worse  of  your- 
self for  that,  Cave.  The  faculty  to 
read  bad  men  at  sight  argues  too 
much  familiarity  with  badoess.  I 
like  to  hear  a  fellow  say, '  I  never  so 
much  as  suspected  it.'  Is  this  man's 
name  a  secret  ?" 

"No.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
don't  suppose  you  ever  met  hinj,  hut 
he  is  well  known  in  the  service- 
better  perhaps  in  India  than  at  home 
— he  served  on  Rolflfe's  staff  in  Ben- 
gal.   His  name  is  Sewell. 

'•What!  Walter  Sewell?" 

"Yes;  that's  his  name.  Do  you 
know  him  ?"  v 

"Do  I  know  him!"\nuttered  the 
old  man,  as  he  bent  down  and  sup- 
ported his  head  upon  his  hand. 

**  And  do  I  wrong  him  in  think- 
ing him  a  dangerous  fellow  ?"  asked 
Cave.  But  Fossbrooke  made  no 
answer ;  indeed,  he  never  heard  the 
question,  so  absorbed  was  ho  in  his 
own  thoughts. 

"What  do  you  know  of  him?" 
asked  Cave,  in  a  louder  voice. 

"Everything  —  everything?  I 
know  all  that  he  has  done,  and 
scores  of  things  he  would  have 
done  if  he  could.  By  what  ill-luck 
-was  it  that  Trafford  came  to  know 
this  man?" 

"  They  met  at  the  Oape,  and  Traf- 
ford  went  to  visit  him.  When  they 
came  over  to  Ireland — I  suspect — ^I 
do  not  know  it — but  I  suspect  that 
there  was  some  flirtation  in  the  case. 
She  is  extremely  pretty,  and  a  co- 
quette." 

"  I  declare,"  said  *  Fossbrooke,  as 
he  arose  and  paced  the  room,  totally 
nnattentive  to  all  the  other  said — 
^'I  declare  I  begin  sometimes  to 
think  that  the  only  real  activity  in 
life  is  on  the  part  of  tlie  scoundrels. 
Half  the  honest  people  in  the  world 
pass  their  lives  in  forming  good  in- 
tentions, while  the  rogues  go  straight 
at  their  work  and  do  it.    Do  you 


think.  Cave,  that  Trafford  would  tell 
me  frankly  what  has  pnssed  between 
this  man  and  himself?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  I  mean, he  might 
have  some  reserve  on  one  poiut,  and 
that  is  the  very  point  on  which  his 
candour  would  be  most  important. 
There  have  been  letters,  it  would 
seem,  that  Sewell  has  got  hold  of, 
and  threatens  exposure,  if  some 
enormous  demand  be  not  complied 
with." 

"What!  Is  the  scoundrel  so  de- 
void of  devices  that  he  has  to  go 
back  on  an  old  exploded  villany? 
Why,  he  played  that  game  at  Ean- 
goon,  and  got  five  thousand  pounds 
out  of  Kit  Beresford." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  that" 

"  Have  heard  of  it  I  Who  that  ever 
served  in  India  is  not  familiar  vnth 
the  story  ?  What  does  Tra£fbrd  mean 
by  not  coming  up  here,  and  telling 
me  the  whole  story?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  he  means, 
Fossbrooke :  he  is  heartily  ashamed 
of  himself;  he  is  in  love  with 
another,  and  he  knows  that  you  know 
it;  but  he  believes  yon  may  have 
heard  stories  to  his  detriment,  and, 
tied  as  he  is— or  fancies  he  is — ^by  a 
certain  delicate  reserve,  he  cannot 
go  into  his  exculpation.  There, 
in  one  word,  is  the  reason  that  he 
is  not  here  to-night ;  he  asked  me 
to  put  him  on  special  duty,  and 
save  him  from  all  the  awkwardness 
of  meeting  you  with  a  half- confi- 
dence." 

"  And  I,  meanwhile,  have  written 
over  to  Tom  Lendrick  to  come  over 
here  with  his  sister,  or  to  let  us  go 
and  pay  them  a  visit  at  the  island." 

"  You  never  told  me  of  this." 

"Why  should  I?  I  was  using  the 
rights  I  possess  over  you  as  my  guests, 
doing  for  you  what  I  deemed  best  for 
your  amusement." 

"What  answer  have  they  given 
you?" 

"  None  up  to  this ;  indeed,  there 
has  been  scarcely  time;  and  now, 
from  what  you  tell,  I  do  not  well 
know  what  answer  I'd  like  to  have 
from  them." 

For     several     minutes     neither 
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uttered  a  word  ;  at  last  Fossbrooke 
said,  "TrafTord  was  right  not  to 
meet  me.  It  has  sayed  him  some 
prevarication,  aod  roe  some  pas- 
sion; write,  and  tell  him  I  said 
so." 

^'I  can  scarcely  do  that,  without 
avowing  that  I'have  revealed  to  70a 
more  than  I  am  wilting  to  own." 

"When  you  told  me  in  whose 
hands  he  was,  you  told  me  more 
than  all  the  rest  Few  men  can 
live  in  Wat  Sewell^s  intimacy,  and 
come  unscathed  out  of  the  compan- 
ionship." 

"  That  would  tell  ill  for  myself,  for 
I  have  been  of  late  on  terms  of  much 
intimacy  with  him." 

"You  haven't  played  with 
him?" 

"Ay,  but  I  have;  and  what's 
more,  won  of  him,"  said  Gave,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  You  profited  little  by  that  turn 
of  fortune,"  said  Fossbrooke,  sarcas- 
tically. 

"  You  imply  that  he  did  not  pay 
his  debt;  but  you  are  wrong;  he 
came  to  me  the  morning  after  we 
had  played,  and  acquitted  the  sum 
lost." 

"  Why,  I  am  entangling  myself  in 
the  miracles  I  hear!  That  Sewell 
should  lose  is  strange  enough: 
that  he  should  pay  his  losses  is  simply 
incredible." 

"  Your  opinion  of  him  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  indifferent  one." 

"  Far  from  it.  Cave.  It  is  without 
any  qualification  whatever.  I  deem 
him  the  worst  fellow  I  ever  knew; 
nor  am  I  aware  of  any  greater  mis- 
fortune to  a  young  fellow  entering  on 
life  than  to  have  become  his  asso- 
ciate." 

"You  astonish  me  I  I  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  things  of  him  that  one 
could  not  justify,  nor  would  have 
willingly  done  themselves,  but  not  to 
learn  that  he  was  beyond  the  pale  of 
honour." 

"  It  is  exactly  where  he  stands, 
sir — ^beyond  the  pale  of  honour.  I 
wish  we  had  not  spoken  of  him," 
said  the  old  man,  rising,  and  pac- 
ing  the   room.    "The  memory  of 


that  fellow  is  tlie  bitterest  dnoght 
I  ever  put  to  my  lips;  he  bs 
dashed  my  mind  with  more  un- 
worthy doubts  and  mean  sospidoDs 
of  other  men  than  all  my  experience 
of  life  has  ever  taught  me.  1  de- 
clare, I  believe  if  I  h^  never  koown 
him  my  heart  would  have  beea  £ 
hopeful  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  yens 
ago." 

"  How  came  it  that  I  never  hesri 
you  speak  of  him?" 

"  Is  it  my  wont,  Gave,  to  tdk  of 
my  disasters  to  my  fri^ds?  Toa 
surely  have  known  me  long  esongb 
to  say  whether  I  dwell  upon'  the  re- 
verses and  disappointments  of  my 
life.  It  is  a  sorry  choice  of  iopi», 
perhaps,  that  is  left  to  men  old  £ 
myself  when  they  must  either  be 
croakers  or  boasters.  At  sll  events 
I  have  chosen  the  latter;  and  people 
bear  with  it  the  better,  because  Uier 
can  smile  at  it." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  hsd 
never  played  with  8eweU,  and  ftiU 
more  that  I  had  not  won  of  him.'^ 

"  Was  it  a  heavy  sum  ?" 

"For  a  man  like  myself,  a  ^«7 
heavy  sum.  I  was  led  on— ginnf 
him  his  revenge,  as  it  is  called— till 
I  found  myself  playing  for  a  stake 
which,  had  I  lost,  would  havecoji 
me  the  selling  my  commissi(n.^ 

Fossbrooke  nodded,  as  thoogh  to 
say  he  had  known  of  such  ineldeBtd 
in  the  course  of  his  life. 

"  When  he  appeared  at  my  qaa^ 
ters  the  next  morning  to  s^e 
the  debt,  I  was  so  overcome  with 
shame,  tliat  I  pledge  yon  mj  wcffd 
of  honour,  I  believe  I'd  rather  have 
been  the  loser,  and  taken  all  the  rain 
the  loss  would  have  brought  down 
upon  me." 

"How  your  friend  must  haye 
appreciated  your  diflScultyl"  said 
Fossbrooke,  sarcastically. 

"  He  was  frank  enough,  at  all 
events,  to  own  that  he  could  not 
share  my  sense  of  embarrassmeni 
He  Jeered  a  little  at  my  preteBSon 
to  be  an  example  to  my  young  offi- 
cers, 9ia  well  he  might.  I  had  se- 
lected an  unlucky  moment  to  ad- 
vance such  a  claim;  and  then  be 
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handed  me  over  mj  winnings,  with 
all  the  ease  and  indifference  in 
life." 

"I  declare,  Gave,  I  was  expect- 
ing, to  the  very  last  moment,  a 
different  ending  to  yonr  story.  I 
waited  to  hear  that  he  had  handed 
joa  a  bond  of  his  wife's  guardian, 
which,  for  pradential  reasons,  should 
not  be  pressed  for  prompt  pay- 
ment." 

"Good  heavens  I  what  do  you 
mean?"  .cried  Gave,  leaning  over 
the  table  in  intense  eagerness. 
"  Who  could  have  told  you  this  ?" 

"Beresford  told  me:  he  brought 
me  the  very  document  once  to  my 
house,  with  my  own  signature  an- 
nexed to  it  —  an  admirable  for- 
gery as  ever  was  done.  My  seal, 
too,  was  there.  By  bad  luck,  how- 
ever, the  paper  was  stolen  from  me 
that  very  night — ^taken  out  of  a 
locked  portfolio.  And  when  Beres- 
ford  charged  the  fellow  with  the 
fraud,  Sewell  called  him  out,  and 
shot  him." 

Gave  sat  for  several  minutes  like 
one  stunned  and  overcome.  He 
looked  vacantly  before  him,  but 
gave  no  sign  of  hearing  or  marking 
what  was  said  to  him.  At  last  he 
arose,  and,  walking  over  to  a  table, 
nnlocked  his  writing-desk,  and  took 
out  a  large  packet,  of  which  he 
broke  the  seal,  aud,  without  examin- 
ing the  contents,  handed  it  to  Foss- 
brooke,  saying — 

"Is  that  like  it?" 

"It  is  the  very  bond  itself: 
there's  my  signature.  I  wish  I 
wrote  as  good  a  hand  now,"  said  he, 
laughing.  "It  is  as  I  always  said. 
Cave,"  cried  he  in  a  louder,  fuller 
voice.  "  The  world  persists  in  call- 
ing this  swindler  a  clever  fellow, 
and  there  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take. The  devices  of  the  scoundrel 
are  the  very  fewest  imaginable ;  and 
he  repeats  his  three  or  four  tricks, 
with  scarcely  a  change,  throughout 
a  lifelong." 

"  And  this  is  a  forgery  I "  mutter- 
ed Gave,  9A  he  beni  over  the  docu- 
ment and  scanned  it  closely. 

"  You  shall  see  me  prove  it  such. 


You'll  intrust  me  with  it  Til  pro- 
mise to  take  better  care  of  it  this 
time." 

"  Of  course.  What  do  you  mean 
to  do?" 

"  Nothing  by  course  of  law,  Gave. 
So  far  I  promise  you,  and  I  know 
it  is  of  that  you  are  most  afraid. 
No,  my  good  friend.  If  you  never 
figure  in  a  witness-box  till  brought 
there  by  me^  yon  may  snap  your  lin- 
gers for  many  a  day  at  cross-examin- 
ations." 

"  This  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  personal  altercation,"  said  Gave, 
hesitatingly. 

"If  you  mean  a  challenge,  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  it  may  be  made  the 
means  of  extricating  Trafford  from 
his  difficulties  with  this  man,  and  I 
can  already  see  where  and  what  these 
difficulties  are." 

"You  allude  to  the  wife?" 

"We  will  not  speak  of  that, 
Gave,"  said  Fossbrooke,  colouring 
deeply.  "  Mrs.  Sewell  has  claims  on 
my  regard,  that  nothing  her  husband 
could  do,  nothing  that  he  might 
become,  could  efface.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  best  and  trnest 
friend,  and  the  most  noble-hearted 
fellow  I  ever  knew.  I  have  long 
ceased  to  occupy  any  place  in  her 
affections,  but  I  shall  never  cease 
to  remember  whose  child  she  was 
— how  ha  loved  her,  and  how,  in  the 
last  words  he  ever  spoke,  he  asked 
me  to  befriend  her.  In  those  days 
I  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  the  in- 
fluence that  wealth  confers.  I  had 
access  to  great  people  too,  and, 
wanting  nothing  for  myself,  could 
easily  be  of  use  to  others;  but, 
where  am  I  wandering  to?  I  only 
intended  to  say,  that  her  name  is  not 
to  be  involved  in  any  discussion 
those  things  may  occasion.  What 
are  these  voices  I  hear  outside  in 
the  court?  Surely  that  must  be 
Tom  Lendrick  I  hear."  He  arose 
and  flung  open  the  window,  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  merry  voice  cried 
out,  "  Here  we  are.  Sir  Brook ; 
Tr^ord  and  myself.  I  met  him  in 
the  Piazza  at  Gagliari,  and  carried 
him  off  with  me." 
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''Have  yon  brought  anything  to  make  a  night  of  it,  Oave,'^  sud  the 

eat  with  yon  ? "  ask^  Fossbrooke.''  old  man,  as  he  proceeded  to  coTer 

'*  That  I  have— half  a  sheep  and  a  the  table  with  bottles.    '^  We'll  diisk 

torkey/'  said  Tom.  sneoeas  to  the   Mine  I    Well  drink 

"  Then  you  are  thrice  welcome,"  to   the  day  when,   as    lieutenant- 

said    Fossbrooke,    laughing ;     ^^  for  general,  youll  come  and  pay  me  a 

Caye  and  I  are  reduced  to  fluids,  visit  in   that  great  house  yonder; 

Gome  up  at  once;  the  fellows  will  and  here  come   the  boys  to  he]{> 

take  care  of  your    horses.    We'll  us." 
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a  new  song. 

Air — ^**  Dear  Tom^  thit  brown  jug^ 

How  pleasant  to  find  we  have  subjects  in  store, 

Where  we  cut  what  we  like,  and  can  come  back  for  more ! 

Such  a  plentiful  treat  is  our  friend  Stuart  Mill : 

Mind  and  Matter  came  first;  now  we'll  try  his  Free-will. 

While  his  views  we  discuss  let  us  toss  off  our  glass. 

And  begin  with  the  story  of  Buridan's  Ass. 

Many  readers  are  new  to  that  quadruped's  fame, 
Or  at  least  may  have  never  yet  heard  of  the  name : 
But  the  question's  well  known^— To  two  bundles  of  hay, 
Equidistantly  placed,  would  he  e'er  make  his  way  ? 
I  believe  that  he  would,  were  he  brought  to  that  pass, 
And  that  all  would  be  eaten  by  Buridan's  Ass. 

But  according  to  Mill  I  am  here  in  the  wrong ; 

For,  when  opposite  motives  are  equally  strong. 

Then  both  Asses  and  Men  their  inaction  retain, 

And,  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  suspended  remain. 

They  can't  stir  for  their  lives,  and  'twould  thus  come  to  pass, 

That  he'd  starve  amidst  plenty,  poor  Buridan's  Ass  I 

All  effects  come  from  causes— or  what  we  so  call, 
For  Mill  don't  believe  in  Oausation  at  all : — 
Some  motive  precedes,  and  decides,  what  we  do. 
As  the  billiara-ball  always  is  ruled  by  the  cue. 
If  Physics  and  Ethics  are  in  the  same  class, 
A  mechanical  law  guides  the  man  and  the  ass. 

If  the  mind  is  more  moved  by  the  feast  that  we  see. 
Than  by  fear  of  what  next  morning's  headache  will  be ; 
If  the  sin  more  attracts  than  the  danger  repels, 
Then  the  course  we  shall  take — any  simpleton  tells. 

1^  — ' 

*  Baridan  was  a  French  schoolman  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  debated 
strenuously  the  question  of  Free-will,  and  who  used,  or  had  used  against  him,  the 
Uluatration  referred  to  in  the  text  The  expression  of  *'  Buridan's  Ass  ^  became 
proverbial ;  and  though  Buridan  is  now  forgotten,  the  Ass  between  two  bundles  of 
bay  is  still  remembered.    See  Bayle  and  Chambers,  vo.  Buridan. 
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But  when  force  equals  force,  why,  we're  in  a  morass. 
And  must  stick  in  the  mnd,  like  poor  Buridan's  Ass. 

If  two  rival  desires  at  an  angle  combine, 

Then  onr  oondact  will  be — a  diagonal  line ; 

If  centripetal  joins  with  centrifugal  force. 

We  pnrsne,  I  suppose,  an  elliptical  course : 

All  obey  the  same  laws,  fixed  as  iron  or  brass, 

Suns,  systems,  balls,  babbles,  the  Man,  and  the  ass. 

Objectors  to  Mill  here  may  show  off  their  wit ; 

"  Then  we  ne'er  should  be  punished,  whate'er  we  commit."  ^ 

"  That  yoQ  shouldn't  be  punished,"  says  Mill,  "  I  deny, 

For  the  jail  or  the  gallows  will  motives  supply. 

When  I  wish  that  in  speed  he  should  others  surpass, 

A  good  cudgel's  the  motive  I  use  with  my  ass." 

But  at  least,  if  Mill's  theory  squares  with  the  facts, 
Neither  censure^  nor  praise  can  be  due  to  our  acts. 
If  we're  led  by  the  nose,  like  a  bull  with  a  ring, 
Then  our  noblest  achievements  no  credit  can  bpng. 
When  too  fond  of  our  coffers,  or  bottle,  or  lass, 
We  need  never  feel  shame,  or  look  down  like  an  ass. 

Who  butchers  his  children,  or  poisons  his  wife. 

Should  be  pitied,  not  blamed,  though  he  forfeits  his  life ; 

For  he  no  more  could  help  doing  what  he  has  done, 

Than  the  train  can  hang  back  when  the  engine  moves  on. 

We  don't  mould  our  own  minds, — as  some  make  their  own  gas; 

But  the  motive  and  mind  mc^e  the  villain  or  ass. 

Can  a  pundit  like  Mill  the  poor  Fallacy  use. 

That  we're  able  to  make  ourselves  good  if  we  choose  ? 

Ay,  perhaps,  if  toe  choose  ;  but  what  causes  our  choice  ? 

For  the  Will,  if  not  free,  has  no  vote  and  no  voice. 

How  he'd  elsewhere  have  trounced  such  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

And  called  him  who  thus  argued  a  sophist  or  ass  1 

Though  you  do  what  you  can  to  drive  Nature  away, 
She  will  ever  return  till  she  carries  the  day. 
Though  you  seek  your  first  instincts  to  cure  or  to  kill. 
You  reveal  at  each  step  that  they  master  you  still. 
Even  Mill,  unawares,  feels  and  speaks  like  the  mass, 
And  thus  lands  in  a  puzzle,  like  ^uridan's  Ass. 

Mill  may  rate  his  own  mind  at  a  value  so  mean. 
But  he'U  never  persuade  me  that  Man's  a  machine. 
Some  determining  power  in  our  bosom  bears  sway, 
And  inspires  us  to  choose  and  direct  oar  own  way. 
Self-applause,  or  Remorse,  as  old  scenes  we  repass. 
Make  uafeel  we  are  fbeb,  spite  of  Mill  or  the  Ass.* 

*  A  good  oontributioD  to  the  controversy  on  Free-will,  with  reference  to  the  views 
of  Mill  and  Hamilton,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Proctor  Alexander's  able  and  entertain- 
ing volume,  *  Hill  and  Carlyle.' 
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THB  LOST  TALBS   OF  MILETUS. 


Thb  eflfect  which  it  immediatelj 
produces  is  no  oonolasiye  indioation 
of  the  merit  of  any  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art  A  hook  may  ^*  take  the 
puhlio  hy  storm,"  as  the  saying  is, 
without  thereby  justifying  the  too 
oommoa  tendency  of  professional 
critics  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
the  mass  of  readers  whose  unani- 
mous judgment  forestalls  and  over- 
bears their  own,  by  ascribing  to  fri- 
volity, either  in  the  author  or  the 
public,  that  popularity  which  has 
not  been  prepared  by  themselves  or 
sanctioned  by  their  preliminary  per- 
mission. For,  indeed,  it  requires 
no  ordinary  powers  of  insight  on 
the  part  of  an  author  fo  be  the  first 
to  clearly  apprehend,  and  give  defi- 
nite expression  to,  pervading  con- 
temporary sentiment  or  opinion  in 
such  manner,  as  must  secure  imme- 
diate and  general  assent  from  those 
whose  sentiments  or  opinions  his 
work  is  designed  to  express.  Kor 
is  the  merit  of  this  kina  of  success 
at  all  disproved,  by  the  subsequent 
indifference  with  which  a  succeed- 
ing age  will  doubtless  regard  as  old- 
fashioned  those  works  in  which 
certain  sentiments  and  emotions, 
whereby  society  is  no  longer  influ- 
enced, have  attained  their  first  and 
freshest  expression.  The  merit  of 
*Werther'  is  fairly  attested  by  its 
immediate  popularity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inability  of  its  readers  now- 
adays to  comprehend  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  once  excited,  by  the 
perusal  of  that  minute  diagnosis  of 
a  moral  epidemic  as  remote  from 
our  present  social  experience  as  the 
Black  Death  or  the  Plague  of  Lon- 
don. It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  the  next  new  "sen- 
sation novel''  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  paper  on  which  it  is  print- 
ed because  of  its  rapid  sale,  and 
the   abundant   attestations   it   will 


probably  receive  from  the  press 
that  it  is  "  the  great  snooeos  of  the 
season."  Merit  of  some  kind  a  book 
must  undoubtedly  possess  whidi 
affords  imroedii^  pleasure  to  a  large 
number  of  readers;  bnt^  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  we  may  assume  that  the 
kind  of  merit  most  quioklj  acknow- 
ledged in  literature  is  that»  of  whid) 
the  acknowledgment  neoessitates 
the  smallest  amount  of  mental  pre- 
paration, and  is  not  therefore  of  the 
highest  order.  Any  person  who  has 
seen  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  com- 
petent to  say  whether  the  last  pop- 
ular portrait  of  hb  Boyal  Highness 
is  a  striking  likeness;  but  few  per- 
sons, though  bom  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  centuries  of  criticism  upon 
art,  are  competent  to  distinguish 
at  a  glance,  and  authoritatively  es- 
timate, the  merit  of  RafB^lie's  pic- 
tures. The  sincerity  and  conse- 
quent originality  which  distinguish 
literary  merit  of  a  hig^  order  make 
it  distasteful  to  la^  minds,  and 
immediately  antagonistic  to  that 
instinctive  reliance  upon  old  asso- 
ciations and  ready-made  canons  of 
taste,  by  which  the  first  judgment 
of  the  majority  is  always  influenced. 
The  failure  of  a  book,  therrfore,  to 
produce  immediate  pleasure,  is  no 
proof  of  its  inability  to  please ;  aad 
indeed,  experience  attests  that  tk 
'  masterpieces  of  g^iins  in  every  art 
have  often  been  exceedingly  slow 
in  educating  the  pubUc  t^te  to  a 
capacity  for  those  pleasurable  sen- 
sations which  they  ultimately  pro- 
duce. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflec- 
tions by  the  mixed  nature  of  oxa 
own  first  impressions  in  pensng 
the  'Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.'  We 
doubt  whether  this  little  bocdc,  al- 
though it  does  not  oome  before  the 
public  with  any  very  high  preten- 
sions on  the  put  of  its  author,  b 


*The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,'    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sr  Edward  Buhrer  Lyttoo, 
Bart,  M.  P.    London :  John  Murray. 
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likely  to  obtain,  either  firopi  that 
nondescript  expression  of  an  un- 
known quantity  commonly  called 
"  the  general  reader,"  or  from  that 
more  sublime  impersonation  of 
combined  authority  'whom  we  may 
here  designate  as  *Hhe  general  cri- 
tic," much  immediate  recognition 
of  the  order  and  degree  of  merit 
which,  after  carefal  (and,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  partly  antagonistic) 
perusal  of  its  contents,  we  are  our- 
selves disposed  to  ascribe  to  it 
This  book  appears  to  be  regarded 
by  its  anthor  as  an  experiment, 
and  the  gennis  and  great  reputa*- 
tion  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  cer- 
tainly demand  that  any  literary  ex- 
periment of  his  should  be  candidly 
noticed. 

These  six  short  stories  in  verse, 
called  *Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,'  and 
purporting  to  represent  more  or  less 
what  we  may  imagine  the  "  lost  tales 
of  Miletas  "  to  have  been,  are  writ- 
ten in  various  unrhymed  metres,  of 
which  we  havje  no  previous  exam- 
ple in  the  English  language.  It  is 
in  the  novelty  of  these  unrhymed 
metres  that  the  experimental  char- 
acter of  the  book  is  avowed  by  Sir 
Edward  Lytton;  his  object  being 
^^to  suggest  new  combinations  of 
sound  in  our  native  language,  with- 
out inviting  any  comparison  with 
rhythms  in  the  dead  languages,  from 
which  hints  for  measures  purely 
English  have,  indeed,  been  borrow- 
ed, but  of  which  direct  imitation 
has  be^a  carefully  shunned." 

The  impression  produced  upon 
ourselves  by  these  ^^  novel  com- 
binations of  sound "  is,  we  confess, 
neither  pleasurable  nor  satisfactory. 
But  novel  combinations  of  sound 
rarely  are  pleasurable  or  satisfac- 
tory to  an  unprepared  ear.  An 
English  audience  would  probably 
find  its  teeth  set  on  edge  by  the 
discords  which  afford  exquisite 
pleasure  to  the  German  admirers 
of  Dr.  Wagner's  *  Zuhui^ts  MuncJ 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  considered,  by  the 
generation  whose  ear  he  has  at- 
tuned to  his  verse,  to  be  an  un- 
equalled master  of  melody  in  versi- 


fication. On  the  ear  of  Ooleridge, 
however,  his  songs  "grated"  as 
from  a  "  scrannel  pipe."  The  few 
who  are  frequent  and  studious 
readers  of  Mr.  Browning's  verse 
deny  the  harshness  and  roughness 
which  r^olts  so  many  others,  and 
even  find  rich  music  in  what  ex- 
coriates ears  accustomed  to  the 
mellifluous  flow  of  Tennyspnian  ca- 
dences. And  certainly,  ias  these 
rhymeless  '^combinations  of  sound  " 
are  entirely  "  novel,"  the  first  sen- 
sation produced  by  them  may  be 
no  fair  sample  of  that  which  would 
accompany  and  reward  increased 
familiarity  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed.  Such 
familiarity,  which  is  of  course  pos- 
sessed by  the  author,  in  whose  mind 
has  arisen  the  tune  to  which  these 
metres  are  set,  can  only  be  gradually 
acquired  by  the  reader ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  mistrustful  of  our  own 
first  sensations.  At  present  our  ear 
fails  to  detect,  in  these  rhymeless 
metres,  anything  which  at  all  re- 
places, the  pleasurable  sensation 
occasioned  either  by  the  various 
melodies  of  rhyme,  or  the  weighty 
harmonies  of  that  essentially  na- 
tional blank  metre,  which  the 
greatest  masters  of  English  verse 
have  proved  to  possess  inexhaust- 
ible and  unequidled  musical  ca- 
pabilities. Of  the  skill  and  dex- 
terity, the  command  of  language, 
and  the  mechanical  ease  and  felicity, 
with  which  Sir  Edward  Lytton  has 
succeeded  in  managing  these  restive 
metres  of  his  own  invention,  we 
have  formed  a  very  high  opinion; 
but  we  confess  that  we  are  still  in 
doubt  whether  their  apparently  es- 
sential incongruity  with  the  whole 
genius  of  our  language  is  not  such 
as  to  render  them  rather  ingenious, 
and,  in  many  respects,  admirable, 
tours  dd  foree^  than  serviceable  or 
permanent  additions  to  the  treasury 
of  English  verse.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Sir  Edward  distinctly  disavows 
the  construction  of  these  metres 
upon  any  principle  of  quantity ;  but 
he  does  not  state,  and  we  hardly  see 
as  yet,  upon  what  other  principle 
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they  have  been  coDstructed.  They 
suggest,  without  satisfying,  a  dense 
of  quantity.  They  cannot  be  quite 
satisfactorily  read  by  emphasis 
^one ;  nor  indeed  does  the  English 
language  recognise  any  fixed  rule 
of  emphasis.  A  host  of  dissyllables 
such  as  July^  moonshivs^  sunrise^ 
starlight^  &c.,  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  euphony  be  emphasised 
on  the  first  or  last  syllable.  Many 
trisyllables,  such  as  ocean^  unitm^  dec, 
may  without  vulgarity  be  sounded 
as  dissyllables.  Many  a  line  of  vei'se 
which  is  deficient  to  the  eye  in  the 
number  of  syllabic  feet  as  reckoned 
on  the  fingers,  is  fully  sufficient  to 
the  car  in  the  harmonious  distri- 
bution of  time  as  measured  by  the 
emphasis  it  necessitates.  In  all 
combinations  however  novel,  and 
all  varieties  of  treatment  however 
original,  of  known  English  metres, 
a  cultivated  ear  is  not  liable  to  be 
misled  by  the  eye;  but  in  metres 
which  appeal  rather  to  the  eye  than 
to  the  ear — ^metres  without  rhyme, 
and  without  sensible  csdsura  or  ca- 
dence— the  ear  is  made  unduly  de- 
pendent (so  it  seems  to  us,  at  least) 
upon  a  sort  of  spurious  quantity 
which  is  not  the  natural  product  of 
the  language.  For  rhymeless  metres 
such  as  these,  the  German  language 
is  much  better  adapted  than  our 
own;  for  the  German  language 
has  a  prosody  which  ours  has  not. 
The  German  blank  verse,  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  our  own,  is  in  fact  essentially 
different;  for  it  is  strictly  subser- 
vient to  definite  laws,  by  which  our 
own  is  in  nowise  governed,  and 
much  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Greek  iambic  metre  than  the  English 
blank  verse. 

Take  at  haphazard  any  line  of 
German  blank  verse,  and  you  will 
invariably  find  that  it  begins  with 
an  iamb : — 

"  Dfe  abd^Den  t&gen  in  Aransraez.** 

Sohiller,  *  Don  Carlos.' 

"BSdeuke  wad  da  thuat  ond  was  dcr  nuzf 

"  Y^rtrSOt  or  Weni^en  der  Seinen  mehr." 

"  £8  ist  die  ahreckhch^te  von  alien  mir.'* 

Goethe,  'Iphigenit.' 


**  MTt  Ihm  das  Hdohste  was  wir  lieben 

konnen." 
"  Du  hast  dir  aehr  in  diese  WiasenschafL" 
Und.^  'Taaao.' 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
of  a  rule  whic}i  is  invariable.  The 
two  first  syllables  (composing  the 
first  foot)  of  every  line  of  German 
blank  verse,  roust  always  be  (and 
can  never  be  otherwise  than)  soimd- 
ed,  the  first  short  and  the  second 
long. 

IsTow  there  is  not  a  sin^e  Eng- 
lish metre  in  which  any  syllable,  in 
any  part  of  a  line,  need  necessaiily 
be  sounded  either  short  or  long. 
And  the  metre  which  admits  the 
greatest  variety  of  intonation  is  our 
blank  metre : — 

"  5f  man's  iiret  disobedience,  and  the 
fruit." 
"  High  tfn  a  throne  of  royal  state,  whi<^ 
fiir." 

In  short,  every  known  qnali^ 
and  characteristic  of  English  verse 
is  hostile  to  the  experiment  repre- 
sented by  these  metres.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  not  dictated 
solely  by  the  ear,  but  proceed  upon 
a  definite  metrical  system,  for  wMch 
the  ear  is  not  yet  prepared  by  any 
previous  associaUon.  The  ear  must 
ultimately  be  the  sole  authoritative 
arbiter  of  melody  in  English  verse; 
but  the  ear  itself  is  cultivated  by 
novelties,  and,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, its  first  impressions  are  sel- 
dom final,  and  not  often  prophetic. 

Moreover,  we  think  it  might  be 
shown  that  poetry  (although,  in 
common  with  all  art,  it  is  of  course 
a  sensuous  expresdon  of  thought 
and  feeling)  is,  on  the  whole,  much 
less  dependent  for  efiect  upon  mat- 
ters of  form  than  the  majority  of 
its  critics  are  apt  to  assume.  That 
is  an  opinion  which  we  cannot  stop 
to  justify  here.  But,  anyhow,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  form  of  a  poet,  or 
indeed  of  any  truly  original  writer 
whether  of  prose  or  verse,  is  that 

Eart  of  his  genius  which  must  be 
ist,  and  always  least,  amenable  to 
final  criticism ;  for  the  merit  of  it 
will,  in  the  long-run,  be  invariably 
found  to  be  in   proportion  to  its 
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intrindc  correspondence  with  the 
character  of  the  author's  genius  and 
the  special  requirement  of  his  con- 
ceptions. And  as  even  the  few  re- 
marks, indeed,  which  we  have  made 
in  passing  as  to  the  character  of 
Sir  Edward  Lyttpn's  unrhymed 
metres,  should  have  heen  more  prop- 
erly preceded  hy  some  notice  of  the 
character  of  the  conceptions  to 
which  they  are  applied  in  these 
narrative  poems,  and  in  connection 
with  which  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, we  shall  not  now  linger  anj 
longer  by  the  way. 

The  idea  of  the  imaginary  ^Lost 
Tales  of  Miletus'  appears  to  us  a 
very  felicitous  one.  And  Sir  E. 
Lytton,  in  selecting  his  subjects 
from  a  period  of  Greek  fiction  asso- 
ciated with  a  condition  of  society 
in  some  respects  similar  to  and  ap- 
preciable by  our  own,  has  wisely 
avoided  the  danger  with  which  we 
are  at  present  menaced  by  some 
young  poets,  and  a  host  of  clever 
translators,  of  what  is  the  greatest 
curse  of  any  living  literature— a 
conventional  classicism.  The  neo- 
platonic  period,  with  its  lingering 
susceptibility  to  sensuous  beauty 
refined  by  a  prevading  metaphysical 
sentiment,  and  somewhat  "  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 
— ^placed,  too,  as  it  was,  under  the 
twofold  influence  of  old  associations 
not  thoroughly  extinct  and  new 
ideas  not  thoroughly  realised,  and 
separated  quite  as  distinctly,  if  not 
so  remotely,  as  our  own  time  from 
the  simply  sensuous  still  life  of  the 
pore  antique, — ^furnishes,  from  its 
ingenious  idealisations  of  old  myths, 
excellent  subjects  for  modem  verse ; 
subjects  sufiiciently  classical  in  char- 
acter and  association  to  afford  unple 
scope  to  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated 
taste,  yet  withal  of  a  kind  to  satisfy, 
without  anachronism  (as  Sir  £. 
Lytton  has  justly  pointed  out  in  a 
very  modest  pre&oe  to  these  poems), 
all  the  conditions  of  modern  senti- 
ment far  better  than  any  subject 
taken  firom  the  earlier  Greek  myth- 
ology. We  may  add  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  appears  to  us  to  have 


evinced  a  fine  artistic  instinct  no 
less  in  the  treatment  than  in  the 
selection  of  the  subjects.  These 
he  has  taken  from  occasional  frag- 
mentary indications  of  narrative 
among  tlie  later  Greek  writers — so 
faint  and  fugitive  that  it  is  only 
by  reference  to  his  original  sources 
that  we  can  fully  appreciate  the 
high  order  of  creative  art  with 
which  the  modern  writer  has  trans- 
formed and  vivified  his  very  meagre 
materials.  The  first  poem  in  the 
volume,  called  'The  Secret  Way,' 
and  suggested  by  a  fragment  of 
Athenaeus,  though  by  no  means  the 
best  in  the  book,  will  enable  us  as 
well  as  any  other  to  justify  this 
opinion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
lean  or  less  attractive  than  the 
story  as  told  by  AthensBus.  In  the 
first  place,  the  main  incident  of  the 
modern  poem, — ^that  incident  which, 
implying  and  developing  the  moral 
significance  of  the  whole  narrative, 
connects  every  detail  of  it  both 
with  the  evolution  of  the  characters 
and  the  necessity  of  the  catastrophe 
— the  incident,  in  short,  from  which 
the  poem  takes  its  title,  viz., 
the  construction  of  the  ^^  secret 
way," — has  no  existence  whatever 
in  the  original  legend  as  told  by 
Athenseus,  or  rather  by  Chares  of 
Mytilene,  from  whom  Athensus 
quotes  it.  In  the  next  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  writer,  it  is 
not  Omartes  who  sends  an  embasfiy 
to  Zariades,  offering  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  that  prince;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  Zariades  himself^ 
who,  having  beheld  her  in  a  dream 
or  vision,  and  being,  as  it  would 
appear,  perfectly  cognisant  of  her 
name,  asks  her  in  marriage  of 
Omartes,  and  is  refused  by  the 
father,  on  the  ground  of  his  wish 
to  perpetutate  hii  dynasty  by  wed- 
ding her  to  some  native  chief* 
Again,  when  commanded  by  her 
father  at  the  banquet  to  select  a 
husband,  by  pouring  from  the  gol- 
den cup  to  one  of  the  assembled 
guests,  Argiope  (the  Odatis  of 
Chares)  appears  to  have  already 
been  in  clandestine  correspondence 
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with  Zariades,  and  anziotisly  ex- 
pecting the  opportune  arriyal  of  her 
lover.  Finally,  the  Persian  prince, 
who,  we  are  told  hy  the  Greek  fabu- 
list,  was  well  informed  of  all  that 
was  going  on,  leaving  his  encamp- 
ment on  the  Tanais,  accompanied 
only  by  his  charioteer,  passes  by 
night  through  the  city,  and,  reach- 
ing the  village  where  the  nuptials 
were  about  to  be  celebrated,  at- 
tends the  banquet  disgnised  as  a 
Scythian,  snatches  the  cup  from  the 
hand  of  the  princess,  and  succeeds 
in  escaping  with  her,  becarue  the 
attendants^  who  ioere  prity  to  their 
lore,  eonmved  at  the  escape  rf  the 
fugitives,* 

Now,  we  beg  the  readers  of  these 
poems  to  notice,  not  only  the  great 
skill  with  which  this  slim  and  meagre 
thread  of  narrative  has  been  woven 
by  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton  into  a  sin- 
gularly ingenious  and  interesting 
plot,  but  also  the  higher  creative 
faculty  evinced  in  the  firm  and 
delicate  delineation  of  the  characv- 
ters  provided  by  the  Greek  fabulist, 
the  judicious  complementary  intro- 
duction of  some  others,  and  the 
artistic  development  of  a  dramatic 
interest  tbrouffhout  tiie  poem  of 
'The  Secret  Way.'  The  variety  of 
emotions  which  tiie  mere  love-story 
is  so  arranged  as  to  izdiuence  and 
involve  in  its  own  catastrophe  is 
very  noticeable.  Omartes,  a  king 
of  Scythian  nomads,  is  the  first  to 
forsake  "the  shnple  ways  of  his 
uuconquered  fathers,"  and,  '4n  the 
fashion  of  the  neighbouring  Meded," 
he  builds  a  great  city,  with  moat 
and  wall,  gates  of  triple  brass,  and 
a  regal  palace.  One  day,  accom« 
panied  by  "his  high  priest,  Teleu- 
tiaS)"  he  looks  upon  this  splendid 
palace  and  fortified  city  of  his  own 
bnUding,  "in  the  pride  of  his 
heart;" 

*'  And,  ohilled  by  IVigid  looks 
When  oountiDg  on  wann  praise," 

asks,  "What  is  wanting"   to  the 
worth  of  halls  that  are  rich  with 


the  woof  of  Phrygian   looms,   the 

gold  of  Oolchis,  the  pearls  of  Or- 

mus, 

"  Sydonian  cryBtal  tnd  Corinthian  bronie, 

Effma  vast  tffmM  ifods. 

And  tko9e  unoffinsd  tnto  me»  If  SdlaeJ* 

The  wise  old  priest  remarks  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  building,  he  feels 
"  an  icy  wind"  piercing  tiurongh  the 
crannies,  "more  bitter  than  the 
blasts "  to  which  the  tents  of  the 
king's  rude  forefathers  were  ex- 
posed. 

'<  *  Thoa  hast  foigot  to  bid  thy  masou 

dose 
The  chinks  of  stone  asidiuit  calamity.' 
The  aage  ioolined  his  brow, 
Shivered,  and  parting,  round  him  wr^ 

his  mantle." 

The  king  then  turns  thooghtM 
to  "his  favourite  chief"  Senthes, 
who  consoles  him  by  ascribing  the 
coldness  of  the  sage  to  priestiy 
jealonsv  of  royal  power.  Oboerve 
now  firmly  yet  how  li^tly  the 
foundation  of  a  dramatic  interest 
is  laid  in  these  first  few  atanzas, 
and  how  clearly  the  keynote  is 
struck  of  a  definite  mond  ugnifi- 
cance  which  the  poem  proceeds  to 
develop  by  rapid  incident.  As  yet 
we  have  not  a  hint  of  the  love- 
story  ;  but  we  have,  sharply  defined, 
the  most  prominent  characters  and 
interests  which  are  to  be  indirectlj 
and  yet  closely  influenced  by  the 
love-story,  pending  the  solution  of 
their  fate  in  the  catastrophe  whidi 
it  brings  about  The  drama  opens 
with  true  tragic  propriety  (in  the 
construction  by  the  Idng  of  a  city 
and  palace  to  replace  the  old  tents)  by 
a  departure  from  the  safety  of  oos- 
tom — a  marked  antagonism  between 
the  motive  and  attitude  of  one  man 
in  the  foreground,  and  what  is  indi- 
cated as  t£e  common  sentiment  of 
the  mass  from  whidi  he  has  separate 
ed  himself;  and  which,  dimly  placed 
behmd  him  in  the  badkgrouod, 
becomes  the  vague  representatiTB 
of  dramatic  fatality  in  its  oi^posi- 
tion  to  individual  wilL    This  aenti- 
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ment  of  fatality  finds  appropriate 
utterance  in  the  language  of  the 
high  priest.'  The  pride  and  secu- 
rity of  the  king,  who  has  forsaken 
the  ways  of  his  fathers,  immediately 
impress  the  reader  with  that  sense 
of  hi9  dramatic  insecarity  which 
awakens  interest.  By  pride  Omartes 
has  been  led  to  imitate  "  the  fashion 
of  the  neighbouring  Medes.^'  To 
the  neighbouring  Medes,  therefore, 
onr  interest  is  at  once  bespoken, 
aa  the  quarter  from  which  we  may 
expect  that  dramatic  justice  wiU 
evoke  the  ultimate  pumshment  of 
the  king^s  pride.  Already,  too,  we 
are  enabled  to  "  smell  a  rat  behind 
the  arras,"  in  Seuthes  the  ^^  favourite 
chief"  and  flattering  coartier,  who 
opens  up  the  action  by  keeping  the 
king  reassured,  in  the  position  where 
he  is  most  obnoxious  to  fate.  Every 
word  of  these  few  stanzas  is  essen^ 
tially  necessary  to  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  action  throughout  the 
poem;  which,  opening  as  it  does 
with  a  noticeable'  departure  from 
"  the  right  line,"  followed  immedi- 
ately by  an  unheeded  warning  of 
the  vindictive  power  of  fate,  is  in 
fact  far  more  Greek  in  sentiment 
than  the  original  legend.  Every- 
thing being  thus  skilfully  and 
rapidly  prepared  for  the  entrance 
upon  the  stage  of  those  dramatis 
persona  who  are  to  bring  on  the 
catastrophe,  Argiope,  the  king's 
danghter  and  only  child,  is  then 
presented  to  us — 

'<  Shame&oed,  as  blushing  to  be  bom  so 
fiiir." 

A  audden  and  inexplicable  sadnes^ 
"the  shadow  of  some  troubled 
thought,"  has  fallen  upon  the 
princess.  Her  father  questions  her 
in  vain  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

••  TIio  Bunny  bridge  between 
The  lip  andtieart,  which  childhood  bnilds, 
waa  broken." 

The  high  priest,  always  a  model  of 
good  sense,  wisely  suggests  that  the 
cause  of  this  kind  of  malady  in 
youog  ladies  is  usually  love,  and 
the  best  practical  cure  for  it  mar- 
riage. The  king  is  at  first  loath 
to  act  on  the  suggestion ;  for 


*  -  Sharp  la  a  fiither'a  pang  when  oomea  the 

hour 
In  which  hia  love  contents  hia  child  no 

more, 
And  the  aweet  wonted  amile 
Fadea  from  hia  hearthatone  to  rejoice  a 

atranger^a." 

But  at  length  he  resolves  to  offer 
her  in  marriage  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Persian  (or,  according  to  Sir 
Edward,  Medic)  prince,  young  Zari- 
ades,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  putting 
an  end  to  a  provoking  *' boundary 
question"  between  the  Medes  and 
ocythians,  who  are  always  quarrel- 
ling about  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Tanais.  In  this  plan  he  is 
again  confirmed  by  Seuthes,  who 
counsels  him  to  it,  in  the  ambitious 
hope  that  this  foreign  marriage 
with  the  Mede  may  be  a  source  of 
disaffection  in  Scythia  which  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  a  bold  and  crafty 
man  to  foster  into  that  armed  revolt 
in  which 

**  Kings  disappear,  and  none  dare  call  it 
murder." 

The  character  of  Seuthes  is  here 
painted  in  stronger  colours,  and  we 
are  made  to  see  him,  as  he 

*^  Stood  on  the  bound  between 

Man  aoolal  and  man  savage,  dark  and 

maaaive: 
So  rugged  waa  he  that  men  deemed  him 

true, 
So  secret  waa  he  that  men  deemed  him 

wise." 

So,  while  the  king  is  dreaming  of 
"peace  and  marriage  rites,"  and 
th^  traitor  of  "  graves  and  thrones," 
the  Scythian  envoys  speed  on  their 
way  to  the  Medio  prince,  who  has 
"  the  rare  beauty  which  both  charms 
and  awes  the  popular  eye" — 

Kfil  6  ZaptdiSpTis  5i  4f  Ka\6s, 

Athen.  ziii.  89. 

He  too,  however,  has  of  late  been 
possessed  by  an  inexplicable  melan- 
choly similar  to  that  which  'is  grey- 
ing upon  the  heart  of  Arsiope. 
"Li  the  thick  of  this,  his  altered 
mood,"  the  Scythian  envoys  find 
him,  and  deliver  their  message, 
which  is  rejected  with  scorn.  Ae 
prince  subseouently  confides  to  a 
Medic  priest  the  secret  cause  of  hia 
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melancholy,  and  describes  hoiv^  he 
has  been  haunted  by  the  vision  of 
a  beautifnl  unknown  face,  of  which 
he  has  hitherto  failed  to  find  any 
earthly  counterpart;  but  which 
was  never  more  yivid  or  more  pas- 
sionate in  its  visionary  appeal  to 
his  emotions  than  on  the  nignt  pre- 
ceding the  arrival  of  the  Scythian 
envoys,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he 
is  resolved  to  remain  faithful, 

We  pause  here  to  call  attention 
to  what  appears  to  us  the  fine 
artistic  instinct  which  has  dictated 
this  fundamental  modification  of 
the  original  legend.  How  entirely 
is  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  love- 
story  dependent  on  the  ignorance 
of  Zariades  as  to  the  earthly  owner- 
ship of  the  visionary  face,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  unconsciously 
r^ects  with  vehemence  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  him  by  circum- 
stances of  at  once  embracing  that 
felicity,  the  realisation  of  which  is 
hindered  by  the  imagination  of  it  I 
As  in  the  Niebelungen  Lied — 
that  model  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion— ^the  whole  tragedy  flows 
necessarily  and  natundly  from  a 
single  circumstantial  error  (the 
marriage  of  Brunhilde  to  the  wrong 
person,  or  rather  the  deceit  prac- 
tised upon  Brunhilde  whereby  such 
marriage  is  rendered  possible);  so 
here  the  semi-tragic  element  is 
evolved  with  scrupulous  nicety,  as 
regards  2«ariades,  from  a  circum- 
stantial mistake  occasioned  by  a 
defect  of  character — ^impetnositj^; 
and  in  the  case  of  Omartes,  from  a 
similar  falsification  of  circumstance 
occasioned  also  by  a  defect  of  char- 
acter— ^pride,  and  overweening  se- 
curity. Again,  how  the  interest 
is  heightened  by  the  hopelessness 
of  Arglope  at  the  critical  moment  1 
which  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  any  previous  acquaintance  or 
conmiunication  between  her  and 
her  unknown  lover. 

We  resume  the  narrative  of  this 
poem,  which  we  have  selected  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  constructive  genius 
to  which  the  whole  volume  bears 
witness.  From  the  hour  in  which  he 


dismisses  the  Scythian  envoys,  the 
vision  of  Zariades  begins  to  fade, 
till  at  last  it  vanishes  altogether, 

"  As  a  lingering  star 
Fades  on  Cithseron  from  s  Mienad^s  eyes. 
Mid  ojmbal,  fife,  and  horn." 

War  has  broken  out  between 
Scythe  and  Mede,  who  are  like 
"those  winds  whose  very  mee&g 
is  storm.^^  Omartes,  hemmed  round 
by  the  Medic  armies  and  at  bay  in 
his  citadel,  at  last  says  to  Tc^en- 
tias— 
^^Iiend  me  thy  mantle  now;  I  feel  ^le 

winds 
Pierce  through  the  crannies  of  the  thid:- 

ribbevl  stone." 

The  sage  now,  however,  becomes 
the  consoler  of  the  king,  to  whom 
he  imparts  the  secret  of  the  "  secret 
way"  which,  during  the  siege,  he 
has  caused  to  be  construct^  un- 
derground, from  the  city  to  the 
plain.  The  king  replies,  however, 
that  he  will  stand  to  the  last  bjr 
the  towers  he  has  built : 

« I  soiiffht  to  wean  my  people  from  tiie 

To  centre  scattered  valours,  wasted 
thoughts, 

Into  one  mind— a  state ; 

Failinff  in  this,  my  life  as  king  has  per- 
ished.*' 

The  priest,  on  his  part,  resolves  to 
remam  by  the  altar,  as  the  king  by 
the  throne.  And  the  only  qu^on 
then  left  for  discussion  is,  how  to 
save  Arglope  and  perpetuate  the 
dynasty.  By  the  advice  of  the 
priest,  Omartes  resolves  to  sum- 
mon all  his  chiefs  to  a  last  banquet, 
at  which  Argiope  shall  be  instrooted 
to  select  from  among  the  guests 
her  future  husband,  with  whom 
she  shall  be  conducted  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Scythian  force,  down 
"  the  secret  way,"  out  of  the  dty. 
For  this  purpose  the  secret  of  the 
way  is  confided  to  Seuthea,  who 
betrays  it  to  Zariades.  Zariades, 
having  upbraided  and  secured  the 
traitor,  avails  himself  of  the  secret; 
and  thus  appears  at  the  banquet 
surrounded  by  a  Persian  host^  in 
the  very  nick  of  time  when  Argi- 
ope receives  the  cup.    She  reoog- 
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nbes  in  him,  with  amazement,  the 
counterpart  of  the  vision  wherehj 
she  has  herself  heen  hannted:  the 
result  is,  *^  peace  and  marriage 
rites;"  and  thus  the  story  ends 
happily. 

We  have  followed  the  plot  too 
closely  thus  far  to  admit  any  place 
by  the  way  for  examination  of  ihe 
characters.  Bat  we  must  notice 
the  singularly  skilful  conception 
and  treatment  of  character  in  tiiis 
poem.  Let  the  reader  for  a  mo- 
ment conceive  to  himself  any  one 
of  the  characters,  otherwise  than 
precisely  as  they  are  sketched 
in  by  the  author,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  what  would  be  the 
disastrous  effect  of  the  slightest 
change  in  Uie  delineation  of  these 
light  but  animated  outlines.  Let 
Zariades,  instead  of  a  hardy  emula- 
tor of  Cyrus,  be  a  poetic  dreamer, 
and  he  will  lose  the  very  marrow 
of  the  dramatic  interest  with  which 
the  author  has  animated  the  image 
of  him.  Let  Argiope  manifest  a 
single  attribute  which  may  detract 
from  the  shamefaced  modesty  with 
ivhioh  the  author  has  invested  her, 
and  the  whole  love-story  will  im- 
measurably lose  not  only  in  purity 
but  in  depth  of  conception. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  notice  at  much  length 
the  best  poem  in  the  book,  which 
ia,  beyond  all  (question,  that  of 
'Death  and  Sisyphus.'  Short 
narrative  verse  is,  in  fiact,  a  much 
fitter  vehicle  for  humour  than  for 
sentiment  and  pathos;  and  the 
grim  grotesque  humour  of  this 
poem,  which  is  of  a  very  high 
order,  place  it,  in  our  estimation, 
immeasurably  above  all  the  others 
in  the  volume.  Here,  too,  the  life- 
giving  touches  with  which  the  dead 
materials  of  an  old  legend  have 
been  reorganised,  and  wrought  into 
the  vivid  image  of  a  powerful  con- 
ception, are  even  more  apparent 
than  in  the  preceding  poem;  and 
they  certainly  deserve  unqualified 
commendation. 

The  practical  effect  upon  man- 
kind of  the  temporary  suspension 
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of     Death's   empire   on   earth   by 
Sisyphus,  is  finely  imagined : — 

**  And  not  a  smgle  voice  from  Man  aroee, 
Ko  prayer,  uo  aocosation,  do  complaint, 
Ab  if,  between  the   mortals  and   the 


Fate^s  golden  chain  had  snapped. 

"  *  la  it  Binoe  Death  rid  earth  of  Siavphtia, 
That  men  have  grown  contented  with 

their  lot, 
And  trouble  me  no  more  ?'  the  Thunder- 
er said : 
*  Hermes,  go  down  and  see.' 
**  The  winded  Cadnoean  answered,  *  Sire 
of  Gods, 
Death  has  not  rid  the  earth  of  BiByphns, 
But  Sisyphus  has  rid  the  earth  of  Death, 
And  keepB  him  safely  caged. 
<<  *  Since  then  these  mortals,  fearing  Death 
no  more, 
live  like  the  brutes  who  never  say  a 

prayer, 
Nor  dress  an  aitar,  nor  invoke  a  god, 
All  temples  are  shut  up. 
"  Thy  priests  would  die  of  hunger,  could 
tney  die; 
As  His,  they  are  thinner  than  l^thonus 

was 
Before  he  faded  into  air.'    .    .    . 
"  In  his  vast  mind's  abyss,  the  Thunderer 
mused, 
Then  pitying,  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Alas,  for  men,  if  Death  has  this  repose  I 
I  could  not  smite  them  with  a  direr 

curse 
Than  their  own  wishes, — evil  without 
end. 
And  sorrow  without  prayer. 
"  *  Think  they,  poor  fools,  in  worshipping 
no  more, 
That  'tis  the  gods  who  stand  in  need  of 

men? 
To  men  the  first  necessity  is  gods ; 
And.  if  the  gods  were  not, 
**  *  Men  would  invent  them,  though  they 
godded  stones.' 

"Ships  rocked  on  whitening  waves;  the 
seamen  lauffhed ; 

*  Death  is  bouna  fast.'  they  cried ;  *no 

wave  can  drown.' 
Bed  lightnings  wrapt  the  felon  plunder- 
ing shrinea, 
And  smote  the  cradled  babe : 
"'Blaze on,'  the  felon  said,  <ye  cannot 
kiUP 
The  mother  left  the  cradle  with  a  smile ; 

*  A  pretty  toy,'  quoth  she,  *The  Thun- 

derer's bolt  f 
My  urchin  plays  with  it. 
" '  Brats  do  not  need  a  mother ;  there's 
no  Death.' 
The  adulteress,  starting,  cried,  *  Forgive 
me,  Zens  I' 
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'  Tat  I  ^  ({uoth  the  ggllAnt,  <  let  the  storm 
rave  on. 
Kise  mo.    No  death,  no  Zeus ! ' 

**  'Laugh,  kis«,  eln  on ;  ere  night  I  have 
ye  all,' 
Growled  the  Unseen."    .    .    . 

Having  cheated  both  men  and 
goda,  outwitting  with  inipertnrbably 
^yoo8  aadacity  Death,  Hermes, 
Plato,  and  ZeQs  himself,  Sisyphas, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  dies,  the  admired  founder  of 
a  flourishing  civilisation. 

"  And  for  a  whilo,  heoaaee  his  children 
reigned. 
Men  praised    his  fortunes,   nor   con- 
demned his  sins ; 
Wise  bards  but  called  him,  *  Craftiest  of 
mankind,' 
Proud  ralers,  *  The  most  blest' 
"  But  when  his  line  was  with  the  things 
no  more. 
And  to  revllo  the  old  nice  pleased  the 

new. 
All  bin  misdeeds  rose,  lifelike,  from  his 
tomb, 
And  spoke  from  living  tongues; 
"And  awful  legends  of  some  sentence 
grim, 
Ptt»«ccl  on  bis  guilty  soul  in  Tartarus, 
Floated,  like  vapours,  from  the  nether 
deep. 
And  tinged  the  sunlit  air. 
**  But  by  a  priest  in  Sab  I  was  told 
A  tale,  not  known  in  Greece,  of  this 

man's  doom. 
That  when  the  Tnncian  Orpheus,  in  the 
shades, 
Songht  his  Eurydioe, 
**  He  heard,  though  in  the  midst  of  Ere- 
bus, 
Song  sweet  ss  his  Muse-mother  made 

Itia  own ; 
It  broke  forth  from  a  solitary  ghost, 
AVho,  up  a  vaporous  hill, 
-^  Heaved  a  huge  stone  that  came  rebound-  * 
ing  back. 
And  Ktiil  the  ghost  upheaved  it,  and 

»till  sang,     , 
In  the  brief  pause  from  toil,  while  to-  * 
wards  the  height 
Reluctant  r^led  the  atone. 
-*' The Thracian  asked  in  wonder,  'Who 
art  thou, 
Voiced   like   Heaven's  lark  amid  the 

night  of  Hell  ? ' 
'My  name  on  earth  was  Sisyphus,'  re- 
plied 
The  Phantom,  '  In  the  Shades 
**  *  I  keep  my  earthly  wit ;  I  have  du|>ed 
the  Three. 
They  gave  mo  work  fbr  torture ;  work 
is  joy. 


Slaves  work  in  ehuns,  and  to  the  dank 

they  sing.' 

Said  Orpheus,  <  Slaves  atill  hope  1 ' 

"  *  And  could  I  strain  to  heave  up  the 

huge  stone. 

Did  I  not  hope  that  it  would  reach  the 

height  f 
There  penance  ends,  and  dawn  Elvnan 
fields.* 
<  But  if  it  never  reach  f 
"  The  Thraoian  sighed,  aa  lo<Mniiig  thro' 
the  mist 
The  stone  came  whirling  back.    '  Fool,' 

said  the  ghost, 
'Then  mine,  st  wont,  is  eveilasthig 
hope.' 
Again  uprose  the  stone." 

The  author  of  this  remarkable 
poem  has  proved  that  be  is  veil 
able  to  light  bis  torch  at  the  merest 
spark.  The  merit  of  'Sisypbns,' 
which  is  a  powerful  and  thorough- 
ly original  conception  admirably 
worked  out.  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  exceedingly  small  compass  of 
the  poem.  An  author  must  be 
gifted  with  rare  and  highly  trained 
powers  for  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter, who  can  succeed,  by  the  help 
of  only  twenty-four  small  pages  of 
large  print,  in  enabling  the  reader 
80  thoroughly  to  realise  the  exist- 
ence of  an  imaginary  personage  as 
that  is  shall  thenceforth  live,  in 
his  memory  and  experience,  as  an 
actual  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
'Sisyphus,'  moreover,  is  a  perfect- 
ly typical  character,  belonging  atii 
generii  to  a  very  high  order  of  poetic 
creation;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  fiite  of  the  rest  of  the  volume 
in  which  it  now  appears,,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  tiiat  this  poem 
will  live  among  the  titot  eflbrts  of 
its  author's  genius. 

'The  Wife  of  Miletus*  is  per- 
haps the  most  purely  tragic  in 
conception  of  all  the  poems  con- 
tained in  this  little  book;  hut  we 
have  not  left  to  ourselves  either 
time  or  space  to  speak  of  it  We 
have  to  dose  our  remarks  with  al* 
lusion  to  one  of  the  'Tales'  of 
which  we  think  leas  lugfaly;  but 
we  will  first  stronsly  express  tiie 
hope  that  the  samples  of  the  book 
which  we  have  already  given  may 
induce  our  readers  to  judge  of  it 
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and  of  ODr  oriticism  for  themselves. 
We  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the 
well-aoqnired  reputation  of  a  writer 
who  has  richly  and  lastingly  adorned 
onr  literatnre  and  language,  not  to 
assome,  a  priariy  that  where  we 
object  to  some  parts  of  his  work- 
manship there  is  every  reason  why 
we  ehonld  be  soropnloas  in  sifting, 
and  diffident  in  ezpressiog  our  ob- 
jection. 

Sir  Edward  may  certainly  be  as- 
sured it  is  with  no  captions  impa- 
tience, and  in  no  hostile  mood,  that 
we  wonderingly  inquire  what  possi- 
ble merit  he  can  attribute  to  verses 
such  as  the  following : — 

"  Hftny  wonders  on  the  ocean 
Bv*  the  moonlight  may  be  seen. 
Under  moonlight  on  the  Euxine 
Rose  the  blessed  ailyer  isle, 

**  As  Leonymus  of  Croton, 

At  the  PythUn  God*8  behest, 

Steered  among  the  tronbled  waters 

To  the  tranquil  spirit-land ; " 

and  so  on.  We  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  us,  conceive  in  what  tiliese  stanzas 
differ  from  the  commonest  rhymed 
metre,  except  in  the  absence  of 
rhyme,  nor  what  is  gained  by  the  ab- 
sence of  rhyme  in  an  essentially  sing« 
song  stanza  of  this  kind.  Anyhow,  the 
metre  is  not  new,  and  is  not  even  a 
**  novel  combination  of  sound."  Nay, 
it  belongs  to  the  vulgarest  and 
tritest  familv  of  English  metres.  It  is 
absolutely  identical  with  that  of  the 
well-known  ballad,  beginning: — 

"  When  near  Portobello  lyioe 
Our  triumphant  navy  rode ; " 

and  with  a  host  of  other  similar,  and 
not  very  classical,  strains.  Out  of 
many  such,  one  happens  to  recur  to 
our  mind  just  as  we  write  this,  re- 
called irresistibly  by  the  kindred  tune 
of  the  stanzas  we  have  just'auoted. 
We  will  venture  to  print  the  rhymed 
and  unrhymed  verses  one  after  the 
oUier,  and  ask  our  readers  whether 
they  can  detect  any  difference  of  me- 
tre between  the  two— 

«Many  wonders  on  the  ocean. 
By  the  moonliriit  may  be  seen. 
Unaer  moonlicht  on  the  Enzine 
Rose  the  blessed  silver  isle." 

Sib  E.>B.  Lttton. 


"  •  Will  yon  walk  into  my  parlour  ? ' 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly ; 
*  *T\s  the  prettiest  little  parlour 
That  you  ever  yet  did  spy.' " 

MabtHowxtt. 

We  should,  however,  be  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  any  desire  or 
attempt  to  taunt  a  great  writer  for 
a  small  &nlt  (if  fault  it  be).  We 
conceive  that  there  can  be  only 
one  universally  appUoable  canon  of 
criticism,  and  it  is  this :  that  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  no/ number  or 
perfection  of  second-rate  qualities 
of  genius  can  possibly  impress  a 
first-rate  character  upon  any  work 
of  art;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
deficiency  of  second-rate  qualities 
can  deprive  of  its  first-rate  charac- 
ter a  work  of  art  in  which  a  first- 
rate  quality  of  genius  is  evinced. 
Critics,  therefore,  who  mean  well 
by  the  public  should  be  careful  and 
patient  in  their  examination  of  es- 
sentials, and  equally  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  in  one  way  or  the  other 
the  importance  of  minor  beauties 
and  mmor  defects.  It  is  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  this  very  simnle 
rule  that  we  owe  a  century  of  false 
and  meretricious  criticism  about 
the  Caraccis,  and  much  more  than 
a  century  of  comparative  ignorance 
about  Perugino.  The  poem  from 
which  we  have  last  ijuoted  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  m  the  volume 
of  'Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,'  and 
we  think  that  the  book  would  lose 
nothing  by  the  omission  of  it  in  a 
future  edition;  for  the  moral  of 
the  poem  is  not  very  new,  being 
only  a  development  of  Dryden's 
line — 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair ; " 

and  the  details  are  not  particularly 

Sicturesque  or  striking.  But,  even 
^  our  general  objection  to  the  un- 
rhymed metres  in  this  book  be 
worth  more  than  we  are  disposed 
to  make  of  it,  that  is  an  objection 
which  sinks  into  comparative  in- 
significance beside  the  great  creative 
power,  the  delicate  constructive  fa- 
culty, the  grace  and  humour,  which 
are  apparent  in  almost  every  page 
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of  these  poems.  For  success  in 
his  pecuh'ar  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject he  has  chosen,  Sir  E.  Lytton 
is  indeed  ezoeptionallj  well  qaali- 
iied.  These  poems  are  written  in 
the  fall  mataritjr  of  their  author's 
scholarship  and  taste,  and  with  a 
highly  cultivated  command  of  me- 
chanical faoaltj.  It  is  Impossible 
not  to  feel  that,  if  in  some  respects 
the  habit  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion engendered  bj  long  cultivation 
of  that  kind  of  art  which  is  the 
special  province  of  the  great  novelist, 
has  been  perhaps  somewhat  preju- 
dicial to  his  success  in  verse,  in 
many  other  respects  it  has  enabled 
him  to  bring  to  the  construction  of 
these  short  narrative  poems  powers 
quite  unrivalled  by  any  other 
writer. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  posi- 
tion assigned  to  this,  his  last  book, 
among  the  many  works  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author,  we  will  not 
venture  to  prophesy.  We  think 
that  the  poem  of  'Sisyphus* 
must  always  live  as  a  work  of 
great  genius.  We  have  no  ex- 
pectation that  the  metres  in  which 
the  book  is  written  will  find  imi- 
tators; although  we  certainly  think 
that  its  manifold  and  undoubted 
merits,  taken  altogether,  ought 
greatly  to   increase    the  reputation 


of  its  author  as  a  poet.  With 
scholars,  and  with  aU  readers  of 
verse  whose  literary  appetite  is 
delicate  and  refined  rather  than 
robust,  and  better  pleased  by  the 
sort  of  mental  food  which  soothes 
and  satisfies  a  cultivated  taste,  than 
by  such  &re  as  needs  for  its  diges- 
tion a  strong  positive  hung^  for 
poetic  nutriment,  we  cannot  bat 
think  that  the  'Lost  Tales  of  Id- 
etus,'  with  its  calm  and  graorial 
but  somewhat  scholastic  utter- 
ances, must  always  be  a  great  &TCHir- 
ite.  Altogether,  the  book  is  one 
well  worthy  to  have  occupied  the 
learned  leisure  of  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  richly  cultivated  of 
English  authors,  whose  geninsi 
having  previously  found  relief  for 
its  more  vehement  and  passionate 
forces  in  works  of  broader  compass 
and  stronger  substance,  has  worth- 
ily attained  that  dignined  placidity 
which  best  befits  the  authorship  of 
such  a  work.  It  will,  in  any  case, 
add  one  more  to  the  many  admii^ 
able  evidences  which  already  exist 
of  its  author's  various  fiiculty  and 
large  accomplishment.  And,  this 
being  the  case,  though  it  may  add 
little  or  nothing  to  his  general 
popularity  as  a  writer.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  may,  we  think,  be  weU  satis- 
fied to  have  written  it. 
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Mr.  Ashbubton  went  away  from 
Lucilla's  side,  thinking  to  como 
back  again,  and  clear  everything 
np;  hut  he  did  not  come  back. 
Though  he  heard  nothing,  and  saw 
nothing,  that  could  throw  any  dis- 
tinct light  on  the  state  of  her  mind, 
yet  instinct  came  to  his  aid,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  in  the  matter.  He 
did  not  return :  and  Lucilla  sat  on 
her  sofa  with  her  hands  'clasped 
together  to  support  her,  and  her 
heart  leaping  in  her  very  mouth. 
She  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  sus- 
pense, listening  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  the  same  crowd  of  thoughts 
which  had  been  persecuting  her  for 
twenty-four  hours  from  keeping  up 
their  wild  career  as  before.  What 
reason  had  she  to  suppose  that 
"  any  one  "  had  arrived ?  Who  could 
arrive  in  that  accidental  way,  with- 
out a  word  of  warning  ?  And  what 
possible  excuse  had  she  to  offer  to 
nerself  for  sending  the  new  mem- 
ber for  Oarlingford — a  man  so  ex- 
cellent and  honourable  and  eligi- 
ble— ^away  ?  The  minutes,  or  rather 
the  seconds^  passed  over  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  like  hours^  as  she  sat 
thus  waiting,  not  daring  to  stir  lest 
the  slightest  movement  might  keep 
from  her  ears  some  sound  from  be- 
low, till  at  last  the  interval  seemed 
so  long  that  her  heart  began  to 
sink,  and  her  excitement  to  fail.  It 
sonld  not  be  any  one — ^if  it  had 
been  any  one,  something  more  must 
have  come  of  it  before  now.  It 
must  have  been  Lydia  Richmond 
coming  to  see  her  sister  next  door, 
or  somebody  connected  with  the 
election,  or 

When  she  got  as  far  as  this,  Lu- 
cilla's heart  suddenly  mounted  up 
again  with  a  spring  into  her  ears. 
She  heard  neither  words  nor  voioe, 
bat  she  heard  something  which  had 
as  great  an  effect  ppon  her  as  either 


could  have  had.  On  the  landing 
half-way  up  the  stairs,  there  had 
stood  in  Dr.  Maijoribank's  house 
from  time  immemorial  a  little  old- 
fiashioned  table,  with  a  large  china 
bowl  upon  it,  in  which  the  cards 
of  visitors  were  placed.  It  was  a 
great  bowl,  and  it  was  always  full, 
and  anybody  rushing  up-stairs  in  a 
reckless  way  might  easily  upset 
table  and  cards  and  all  in  their 
progress.  This  was  what  happened 
whUe  Lucilla  sat  listening.  There 
was  a  rumble,  a  crash,  ana  a  sound 
as  of  falling  leaves,  and  it  made  her 
heart,  as  we  have  said,  jump  into 
her  ears.  "It  is  the  table  and  all 
the  cards,"  said  Lucilla — ^and  in  that 
moment  her  composure  came  back 
to  her  as  by  a  miracle.  She  un- 
clasped her  hands,  which  she  had 
been  holding  pressed  painfully  to- 
gether by  way  of  supportiiig  her- 
self, and  she  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
unutterable  relief,  and  her  whirl 
of  thought  stopped  and  cleared  up 
with  an  instantaneous  rapidity. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  explained 
by  that  sound;  and  there  never 
was  a  greater  change  upon  the 
looks  and  feelings  of  any  one  in 
this  world  than  that  which  passed 
upon  the  looks  and  feelings  of  Lu- 
cilla, in  the  interval  between  the 
drawing  up  of  that  cab  and  the 
rush  of  Tom  Maijoribanks  at  the 
drawing-room  door. 

For  after  the  commotion  on  the 
st^rcase  Lucilla  had  no  further 
doubt  on  the  subject  She  even 
had  the  strength  to  get  up  to  meet 
him,  and  hold  out  her  hands  to 
him  by  way  of  welcome — ^but  found 
herself,  before  she  knew  how,  in 
the  arms  of  a  man  with  a  beard, 
who  was  so  much  changed  in  his 
own  person  that  he  ventured  to 
kiss  her,  which  was  a  thing  Tom 
Maijoribanks,  though  her  cousin, 
had  never  dared  to  do  before.    He 
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kissed  her — snob  was  his  audacity; 
and  then  he  held  her  at  arm's 
length  to  have  a  good  look  at  her ; 
and  then,  according  to  all  appear- 
aDce,  would  have  repeated  his  first 
salutation,  hut  that  Lucilla  had 
come  to  herself,  and  took  the  reins 
at  once  into  her  hand. 

"Tom! "  she  said,  "of  course  it 
is  jou;  nobody  else  vould  have 
been  so  impertinent  When  did 
jon  oome?  Where  did  you  come 
from?  Who  could  ever  have 
thought  of  your  appearing  like 
this,  in  such  an  altogether  unex- 
pected  ?" 

."  Unexpected  I  "  aud  Tom,  with 
an  astonished  air.  "But  I  sup- 
pose you  had  other  things  to  think 
of.  Ah,  Lucilla,  I  could  not  write 
to  you.  I  felt  I  ought  to  be  beside 
you,  tnring  if  there  was  not  some- 
thing I  could  do.  My  mother  told 
you,  of  course ;  but  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  write  to  y<w." 

Then  Lucilla  saw  it  all,  and  that 
aunt  Jemima  had  meant  to  do  Mr. 
Ashburton  a  good  turn.  And  she 
was  not  grateful  to  her  aunt,  how- 
over  kind  her  intentions  might  have 
been.  But  Tom  was  holding  her 
hand,  and  looking  into  her  face 
while  this  tiiought  passed  through 
her  mind,  and  Miss  Maijoribanks 
was  not  the  woman,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  dispeace. 

"  I  am  sure  1  am  very  glad,"  said 
Lucilla.  "I  would  say  you  were 
changed,  but  only  of  course  that 
would  make  you  think  how  I  am 
changed;  and  though  one  knows 
one  has  gone  off " 

"I  never  saw  you  look  so  nice 
all  your  life,"  cried  Tom,  energeti- 
cally; and  he  took  hold  of  both 
her  hands,  and  looked  into  her 
face  more  and  more.  To  be  sure 
he  had  a  kind  of  right,  being  a 
cousin,  and  newly  returned  eSter 
so  long  an  absence ;  but  it  was  em- 
barrassing all  the  same, 

"Oh,  Tom,  don't  say  so,"  cried 
Lucilla;  "if  you  but  knew  how 
different  the  house  is  and  every- 
thing so  altered — ^and  dear  papa  I " 

It    was  natural,    and    indeed    it 


was  only  proper,  that  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  shoula  cry — which  she  did 
abundantly,  partiy  for  grief,  and 
partly  because  of  the  flutter  of  agi- 
tation, and  something  like  joy,  in 
which  she  was,  and  which,  consid- 
ering that  she  had  always  frankly 
owned  that  she  was  fond  of  Toia, 
was  quite  natural  too.  She  csried 
with  honest  abandonment,  and  did 
not  take  much  notice  what  her 
cousin  was  doing  to  comfort  her, 
though  indeed  he  applied  himseif 
to  that  benevolent  office  in  the  most 
anzious  way. 

"Don't  cry,  Lucilla,"  he  ssid, 
"I  x»m't  bear  it  It  don't  look 
natural  to  see  yon  cry.  My  poor 
uncle  was  an  old  man,  and  jou 
were  always  the  best  daughter  in  the 
world " 

"Oh,  Tom!  sometimes  I  d<Hi't 
think  so,"  sobbed  Lncilla;  "some- 
times I  think  if  I  had  sat  np  tha( 
last  night—  And  yon  don't  know 
how  good  he  was.  It  was  me  he 
was  thinking  of  and  never  himwdf. 
When  he  heurd  the  money  was  lost, 
all  that  he  said  was.  Poor  LqciUb! 
Ton  rang  his  bell  though  it  is  the 
night- bell,  and  nobody  ever  touches 
it  now ;  I  knew  it  could  be  nobody 
but  you;  and  to  see  you  again 
brings  up  everything  so  distin^y. 
Oh,  Tom  I  he  was  always  very  fond 
of  you." 

"Lucilla,"  said  Tom  Magori- 
banks,  "you  know  I  always  had  a 
great  regard  for  my  nnele.  But  it 
was  not  for  him  I  came  back.  He 
was  never  half  so  fond  of  me  as  I 
am  of  you.  Ton  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  There  never  was  a 
time  that  I  would  not  have  gone 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world  if 
you  had  told  me;  and  I  have  done 
it  as  near  as  possible.  I  went  to 
India  because  you  sent  me  away. 
And  I  have  oome  back " 

"You  have  not  come  back  only 
for  an  hour,  I  hope?"  said  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  with  momentary  im- 
patience; "you  are  not  obliged  to 
talk  of  everything  all  in  a  moment 
— ^and  when  one  has  not  even  got 
over  one's  surprise  at  seeing  you. 
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When  did  yon  oome  back?  When 
did  yon  have  any  thing  to  eat?  Yon 
want  yonr  breakfast  or  yonr  Innoh 
or  something;  and,  Toml  the  idea 
of  sitting  here  talking  to  me,  anjd 
talking  nonsense,  when  yon  have 
not  seen  yonr  mother.  She  is  in 
her  own  room,  yon  nnnatnral  boy — 
the  bine  room,  next  to  what  nsed  to 
be  yonrs.  To  think  annt  Jemima 
should  be  in  the  honse,  and  yon 
should  sit  here  talking  nonsense  to 
me!'» 

'^  This  minute,'^  ^id  Tom,  apolo- 
getically; but  he  drew  his  chair 
in  front  of  Miss  Maijoribanks,  so 
that  she  conld  not  get  away.  ^^'I 
have  come  back  to  s'ay  as  long  as 
yon  will  let  me,"  he  said ;  "  don't 
go  away  yet  Look  here,  Lnoilla — 
if  yon  had  married,  I  would  have 
tried  to  bear  it;  but  as  long  as 
yon  are  not  married,  I  can't  help 
feeling  as  if  there  might  be  a  chance 
for  me  yet.  And  that  is  why  I  have 
come  home.  I  met  somebody  com* 
ing  down-stairs." 

''Tom,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
'4t  is  dreadful  to  see  that  you 
have  come  back  Just  as  tiresome  as 
ever.  I  always  said,  I  would  not 
marry  for  ten  years.  If  you  moan  to 
think  I  have  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunities  " 

''Lncilla,"  said  Tom,  and  there 
was  decision  in  his  eye,  ''some- 
body came  down-stairs  as  I  came  in. 
I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be 
him  or  me  1 " 

"  Him— or  you  I "  said  Lncilla,  in 
dismay.  Blunderer/  as  Ije  was,  he 
had  gone  direct  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  question,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible not  ta  tremble  a  little  in  the 
presence  of  such  straightforward 
clearsightedness.  Miss  Maijoribanks 
had  risen  up  to  make  her  escape 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible, 
but  she  was  so  much  struck 
by  Tom's  unlooked-for  perspicuity, 
that  she  sat  down  again  in  her  con- 
sternation. "  I  think  yon  are  going 
out  of  yonr  mind,"  she  said.  "  What 
do  yon  know  about  the  gentleman 
'who  went  down-stairs?  1  am  not 
sach  a  wonderful  beauty,  nor  such 


a  witch,  that  everybody  who  sees 
me  should  want  to— to  marry  me. 
Don't  talk  any  more  nonsense,  but 
let  me  go  and  get  yon  something  to 
eat" 

"  They  would  if  they  Were  of  ray 
way  of  thinking,"  said  the  persist- 
ent Tom.  "LuciUa,  yon  shan't  go. 
This  is  what  I  have  come  home  for. 
You  may  as  well  know  at  once,  and 
then  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
it  My  poor  uncle  is  gone,  and  you 
can't  be  left  by  yourself  in  the  world. 
Will  you  have  him  or  me  ? " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  tyrannised 
over  like  this,"  said  Lucilln,  with 
indignation,  again  rising,  though  he 
still  held  her  hands.  "  Ton  talk  as 
if  yon  had  just  come  for  a  call,  and 
had  everything  to  say  in  a  moment. 
When  a  man  comes  off  a  long  jour- 
ney it  is  his  breakfast  he  wants,  and 

not  a ^not   anything  else  that  I 

know  of.  Go  up  to  your  mother, 
and  let  me  go." 

"Will  you  have  him  or  me? "  re- 
pelited  Tom.  It  was  not  wisdom, 
It  was  instinct,  that  made  him  thus 
hold  fast  by  his  text;  and  as  for 
Lncilla,  nothing  but  the  softened 
state  in  which  she  was,  nothing  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  Tom  Maijori- 
banks who  had  been  ten  years  away, 
and  was  always  ridiculous,  could 
have  kept  her  from  putting  down 
at  once  such  an  attempt  to  coerce 
her.  But  the  truth  was,  that  Miss 
Maijoribanks  did  not  feel  her  own 
mistress  at  that  moment,  and  per- 
haps that  was  why  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  repeat,  "  Will  yon  have  him 
or  me?" 

Then  Lncilla  found  herself  fair- 
ly driven  to  bay.  "  Tom  I  "  she 
said,  with  a  solemnity  that  over- 
whelmed him  fur  the  moment,  for 
he  thought  at  first,  with  natural 
panic,  that  it  was  himself  who  was 
being  rejected,  "I  would  not  have 
him  if  he  were  to  go  down  on  his 
knees.    I  know  he  is  very  nice  and 

very  agreeable,  and  the  best  man 

And  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  do  it," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  with  a 
mournful  sense  of  her  own  weak- 
ness; "  and  everybody  will  expect  it 
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of  me ;  bnt  I  am  not  going  to  have 
him,  and  I  never  meant  it,  whatever 
you  or  anybody  may  say." 

When  Lncilla  had  made  this  de- 
cisive ntteranoe  she  turned  away 
with  a  certain  melancholy  majesty 
to  go  and  see  after  lunch — ^for  he 
had  loosed  her  hand  and  fallen  back 
in  consternation,  jinking  for  the 
moment  that  it  was  all  over.  Mibs 
Maijoribanks  sighed,  and  turned 
rouud,  not  thinking  of  Tom,  who 
was  safe  enough,  but  with  a  natural 
regret  for  the  member  for  Oarling- 
fortl,  who  now,  poor  man,  was  as 
much  out  of  the  question  as  if  he 
had  been  dead  and  buried.  Bnt 
before  she  reached  the  door  Tom 
had  recovered  himself.  He  went 
up  to  her  in  his  ridiculous  way 
without  tiie  slightest  regard  either 
for  the  repast  she  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  prepare  for  him,  or  for  his 
mother^s  feelings,  or  indeed  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  except  the 
one  thing  which  had  brought  him, 
as  he  said,  home. 

'*Then,  Lncilla,  after  all,  it  is  to 
be  me,"  he  said,  takiug  her  to  him, 
and  arresting  her  progress  as  if  she 
had  been  a  baby;  and  though  he 
had  such  a  beard,  and  was  twice  as 
big  and  strong  as  he  used  to  be, 
there  were  big  tears  in  the  great 
fellow's  eyes,  "It  is  to  be  me  after 
all,''  said  Tom,  looking  at  her  in  a 
way  that  startled  Lucilla.  "  Say  it 
is  to  be  me  I  " 

Miss  Maijoribanks  had  come 
through  many  a  social  crisis  with 
dignity  and  composure.  She  had 
never  yet  been  known  to  fail  in  an 
emergency.  She  had  managed  Mr. 
Oavendish,  and,  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Ashbarton,  and  all  the 
intervening  candidates  for  her  fa- 
vour, with  perfect  self-ooutrol  and 
command  of  the  situation.  Per- 
haps it  was  because,  as  she  had 
herself  said,  her  feelings  had  never 
*been  engaged.  Bat  now,  when 
it  was  only  Tom — ^he  whom,  once 
upon  a  time,  she  had  dismissed 
with  affectionate  composure,  and 
given  such  excellent  advice  to,  and 
regarded  in  so  motherly  a  way— all 


Lucilla's  powers  seemed  to  fail  h». 
It  is  hard  to  have  to  wind  up  with 
such  a  confession  after  having  so 
long  entertained  a  confidence  in  Ln- 
cilla which  nothing  seemed  likely 
to  impair.  She  broke  down  just  at 
the  moment  when  she  had  most 
need  to  have  all  her  wits  about  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  past  agitation 
which  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  tears  in  Tom 
Marjoribanks's  eyes.  Bat  the  &ct 
was  that  Lucilla  relinquished  htt 
superior  position  for  the  time  being, 
and  suffered  him  to  make  any  as- 
sertion he  pleased,  and  was  ao  weak 
as  to  cry,  for  the  second  time,  too, 
which,  of  all  things  in  the  -world, 
was  surely  the  last  thing  to  have 
been  expected  of  Miss  MaijoHban^ 
at  the  moment  which  decided  her 
jfote. 

Lucilla  cried,  and  acquiesced, 
and  thought  of  her  father,  and  of 
the  Member  for  Oarlingibrd,  and 
gave  to  each  a  tear  and  a  r^ret: 
and  she  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  answer  any  question,  or 
to  think  who  it  was  she  was  lean- 
ing on.  ft  was  to  be  Tom  after  all 
— ^after  all  the  archdeacons,  doctors, 
generals,  members  of  parliament — 
after  the  ten  years  and  more  in 
which  she  had  not  gone  off— after 
the  poor  old  Doctor's  grudge  against 
the  nephew  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  inherit  his  wealth,  and  aunt 
Jemima's  quiet  wiles,  and  attempt 
to  disappoint  her  boy.  Fate  and 
honest  love  had  been  wuting  all 
the  time  ^  their  moment  came; 
and  now  it  was  not  even  necessary 
to  say  anything  about  it.  'n>e  fact 
was  so  clear  that  it  did  not  require 
stating.  It  was  to  be  Tom  after 
all. 

To  do  him  justice,  Tom  behaved 
at  this  moment,  in  which  afihlre 
were  left  in  his  hands,  as  if  he  had 
been  training  for  it  all  his  life. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  in 
which  he  had  done  anything  abso- 
lutely without  a  blunder.  He  had 
wasted  no  time,  and  no  words,  and 
left  no  room  for  consideration,  or 
for  that  natural  relenting  towards 
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bis  rival  which  was  inevitable  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Ashbarton  was  off  the 
field.  He  had  insisted,  and  he  had 
perceived  that  there  was  bat  one 
alternative  for  Lncilla.  Now  that 
all  was  over,  he  took  her  back  to 
her  seat,  and  comforted  her,  and 
made  no  offensive  demonstrations 
of  triumph.  *'  It  is  to  be  me  after 
all  I"  he  repeated;  and  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  add  aojthing 
to  the  eloquent  brevity  of  this  bqc- 
cinct  statement  of  the  case. 

"  Tom,  ^'  said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
when  she  had  a  little  recovered, 
'^  if  it  is  to  be  yon,  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  yon  shonld  be  so  unnatu- 
ral. Go  up  directly  and  see  your 
mother.  What  will  annt  Jemima 
think  of  me  if  she  knows  I  have  let 
you  stay  talking  nonsense  here  ?'' 

"Yes,  Lucilla — this  moment," 
said  Tom  ;  but  all  the  same  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  go  away.  He  did  not 
quite  believe  in  it  as  yet,  and  conld 
not  help  feeling  as  if,  should  he 
venture  to  leave  her,  the  whole 
fiibrio  of  his  incredible  good  for- 
tune must  dissolve  and  melt  away. 
As  for  Lucilla,  her  self-possession 
gradually  came  back  to  her  when 
the  crisis  was  over^  and  she  felt 
that  her  involuntary  abdication  had 
lasted  long  enough,  and  that  it  was 
full  time  to  take  the  management 
of  affidrs  back  into  her  own  hands. 

"Ton  shall  go  mnr, "  she  said, 
drying  her  eyes,  "or  else  you  can- 
not stay  here.  I  thought  of  letting 
J  on  stay  in  the  house,  as  aunt 
emima  is  with  me;  but  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  go  and  tell  yoor  mo- 
ther, I  will  tell  Nancy  to  send  your 
things  up  to  the  Blue  Boar.  Ring 
the  bell,  please;  if  you  will  not 
ring  the  bell,  I  can  do  it  myself, 
Tom.  You  may  say  what  you  .like, 
bat  I  know  you  are  famishing; 
and  aunt  Jemima  is  in.  the  blue 
room,  next  door  to  oh,  here  is 
Kan<^.  It  is  Mr.  Tom,  who  has 
come  home,"  said  Lucilla,  hastily, 
not  without  a  rising  colour;  for  it 
was  hard  to  explain  why,  when  his 
mother  was  in  the  bine  room  all 


this  time,  he  should  have  stayed 
here. 

"  Yes,  Miss  LuclUa— so  I  heard,  " 
said  Nancy,  dropping  a  doubtfol 
curtsy.  And  then  only  Tom  was 
persuaded,  and  bethooght  himself 
of  his  natural  duty,  and  rushed  up 
stairs.  He  seized  Nancy's  hand, 
and  shook  it  violently,  as  he  passed 
her,  to  her  great  consternation.  The 
moment  of  his  supremacy  was  over. 
It  was  to  be  Tom  after  all;  but 
Lucilla  had  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  taken  the  helm  in 
her  hand  again,  and  Tom  was  mas- 
ter of  the  situation  no  more. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Mr.  Tom, "  said  Lu- 
cilla, shaking  her  head  with  some- 
thing between  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 
"  It  could  be  nobody  but  him  that 
would  ring  that  bell,  and  upset  all 
the  cards.  I  hope  he  has  not  bro- 
ken dear  papa's  panch-bowl  that  he 
used  to  be  so  iond  of.  He  must 
have  something  to  eat,  Nancy, 
though  he  is  such  an  awkward 
boy." 

"I  don't  see  nothing  like  a  boy 
in  him,"  said  Nancy;  "he's  big 
and  stout,  and  one  o'  them  awfm 
beards.  There's  been  a  deal  of 
changes  since  he  went  away;  but 
if  he's  new  comed  off  that  terrible 
long  journey,  it  is  but  natural,  as 
you  say,  Miss  Lucilla,  that  he 
should  want  something  to  eat." 

And  then  Miss  Maijoribanks 
made  various  suggestions,  which 
were  received  still  doubtfully  by 
her  prime-minister.  Nancy,  to  teU 
the  truth,  did  not  like  the  turn 
things  were  taking.  LuciUa's  maid- 
en household  had  been  on  the  whole 
getting  along  very  comfortably,  and 
there  was  no  telling  how  long  it 
might  have  lasted  without  any  new 
revolution.  To  be  sure  Mr.  Ash- 
burton  had  looked  dangerous,  but 
Nancy  had  seen  a  great  many 
dangers  of  that  kind  blow  over, 
and  was  not  easily  alarmed.  Mr. 
Tom,  however,  was  a  very  different 
person;  and  Nancy  was  sufficiently 
penetrating  to  see  that  something 
had  happened.  Therefore,  she  re- 
ceived very  coldly  Lucilla's  sugges- 
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tions  about  lonoh.  '^It  ain^t  like 
the  old  times,''  she  said  at  last, 
'^  when  there  was  always  something 
as  one  ooald  pat  to  the  fire  in  a 
hurry ; "  and  Nancy  stood  taming 
round  the  handle  of  the  door  in 
her  hand,  and  contemplating  the 
ohaoged  state  of  aflEairs  with  a  sigh. 

'*  That  would  he  all  very  true  if 
you  were  like  anybody  else,''  said 
Lucilla;  **but  I  hope  you  would 
not  like  to  send  Mr.  Tom  off  to  the 
Blue  Boar.  After  all,  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  have  a — a  gentleman  in 
the  hoose.  I  know  you  always 
used  to  think  so.  They  are  a  great 
deal    of    trouble;    bat— for    some 

thinffs  you  know "  said  Lucilla ; 

*^  and  then  Mr.  Tom  is  not  just  like 
other  people;  and  wbateyer  hap- 
pens, Nancy,  you  are  an  old  dear, 
and  it  shall  never  make  any  differ- 
ence between  you  and  me." 

When  she  had  said  these  words, 
Lucilla  gave  her  fi&ithfol  servant  a 
hug,  and  sent  her  off  to  look  after 
Tom  Maijoribanks's  meal ;  and 
then  she  herself  went*  half-way 
down  stairs  and  picked  up  the  cards 
that  were  still  scattered  about  the 
landing,  and  found  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Doctor's  old  punch- 
bowl was  not  broken.  All  Tom's 
things  were  lying  below  in  the 
hall — Cheaps  of  queer  Lidian-look- 
ing  baggage— tossed  down  anyhow 
in  a  corner,  as  if  the  owner  had 
been  in  much  too  great  a  hurry  to 
tliink  of  any  secondary  circumstan- 
ces. ^*And  it  was  there  he  met 
poor  Mr.  Ashburton,"  said  Lucilla 
to  herself,  with  a  certain  pathos. 
There  it  was  indeed  that  the  en- 
counter had  taken  place.  They 
had  seen  each  other  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  that  moment  had  been 
enough  to  send  the  Member  for 
Oarlingford  away  dejected,  and/ to 
impress  upon  Tom's  mind  the 
alternative  that  it  was  either  to  be 
^*him  or  me."  Miss  Marjoribanks 
contemplated  the  spot  with  a  cer- 
tain tender  sentimental  interest,  as 
any  gentle  moralist  might  look  at 
a  field  of  battle.  What  feelings 
must  have  been  in  the   minds   of 


the  two  as  they  met  and  locked  at 
each  other!  What  a  dread  saise 
of  disappointment  on  the  one  dde; 
what  uiarp  stimulation  on  the 
other  1  Thus  LueOla  stood  and 
looked  down  from  her  own  landing 
upon  the  scene  of  that  enoonnter, 
full  of  penMve  interest  And  now 
it  was  all  over,  and  Mr.  Ashburton 
had  passed  away  as  completely  as 
Mr.  Ohiltern,  who  was  in  his  grave, 
poor  man;  or  Mr.  Cavendish^  who 
was  going  to  marry  Barbara  Lake. 
The  tiiought  of  so  sudden  a  revdu- 
tion  made  Lucilla  giddy  as  she 
went  thoughtfully  up  stmrs.  Poor 
Mr.  Ashburton  I  It  hardly  seemed 
real  even  to  Miss  Marjoribanks 
when  she  sat  down  again  in  the 
drawing-room,  uid  confessed  to 
herself  that,  after  all,  it  was  to  be 
Tom. 

But  when  he  came  down  stairs 
again  with  his  mother,  Lucilla  was 
quite  herself,  and  had  got  over  all 
her  weakness.  Aunt  Jeminm,  for 
her  part,  was  in  a  very  ag:itated 
state  of  mind.  Tom  had  cooae  too 
soon  or  Mr.  Ashburton  too  late,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  her  Uttie  bit  of 
treachery  were  accordingly  lost,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  treaohexy  it- 
self remained,  revealed  at  least  to 
one  person  in  the  very  clearest 
light.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to 
aunt  Jemima  that  Ludlla  would  not 
tell.  If  she  had  not  done  it  now, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
at  least  it  would  oome  out  some 
time  when  she  was  least  expecting 
it,  and  her  son's  esteem  and  con- 
fidence would  be  lost  Therefore 
it  was  with  a  very  blank  counte- 
nance that  Mrs.  J(^n  Manoribanks 
came  down-stairs.  She  dared  not 
say  a  word,  and^  she  had  to  kiss 
her  niece,  and  take  her  to  her 
maternal  bosom,  Tom  looking  on 
all  the  while;  but  she  gave  Lu- 
cilla a  look  that  was  pitiM  to  see. 
And  when  Tom  finally  was  dis- 
missed to  his  room,  to  open  his 
trunks,  and  show  the  things  he 
had  brought  home,  aunt  Jemima 
drew  near  her  future  dau^ter  with 
wistful   guiltiness.    There   was  no 
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comfort  to  her  in  the  thought  of 
the  India  shawl,  whioh  her  son  had 
gone  to  find.  Any  day,  any  hour, 
Lacilla  might  tell ;  and  if  the  nn- 
lacky  mother  were  pot  on  her  de- 
fence, what  could  she  say  ? 

"  Lacilla,^'  said  the  guilty  woman, 
under  her  breath,  *^I  am  sure  yon 
think  it  very  strange.  I  don't  at- 
tempt to  deoeiye  you.  I  can't  tell 
yon  how  thankful  and  glad  I  am 
that  it  has  all  ended  so  well;  but 
you  know,  Luoilla,  in  the  first 
place,  I  did  not  know  what  your 
feelixigs  were;  and  I  thought,  per- 
haps, that  if  anything  woidd  tell,  it 
would  be  a  surprise,  and  then *'• 

^^Did  you,  aunt  Jemima?''  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  with  gentle 
wonder.  '^  I  thought  you  had  been 
thinking  of  Mr.  Ashburton,  for  my 
part" 

*'And  so  I  was,  Lucilla,"  said 
the  poor  lady,  with  great  relief 
and  eagerness.  '^I  thought  he  was 
coming  forward,  and  of  course  he 
would  have  been  a  far  better  match 
than  my  Tom.  I  had  to  think  for 
you  both,  my  dear.  And  then  I 
never    knew   what    your    feelings 


were,  nor  if  you  would  care;  and 
then  it  was  not  as  if  there  had 
been  a  day  fixed ^" 

*^Dear  aunt  Jemima,"  said  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  '^if  you  are  pleased 
now,  what  does  it  matter?  but  I 
do  hope  you  are  pleased  now  ? " 

And  Mrs  John  took  her  niece 
into  her  arms  again  this  time  with 
better  will,  and. cried.  "I  am  as 
happy  as  ever  I  can  be,"  said  the 
in<^nsistent  mother.  '^I  always 
knew  you  were  fond  of  each  other, 
LuciUa;  before  you  knew  it  your- 
selves, I  saw  what  would  come  of 

it.    But  my  poor  brother-in-law 

And  you  will  make  my  boy  happy, 
and  never  turn  him  against  his  mo- 
ther," cried  the  repentant  sinner.  Lu- 
cilla  was  not  the  woman  to  resist  such 
an  appeal.  Mrs.  John  had  meant 
truly  enough  towards  her  in  other 
ways,  if  not  in  this  way ;  and  Miss 
Maijoribanks  was  fond  of  her  annt, 
and  it  ended  in  a  kiss  of  peace  freely 
bestowed,  and  a  vow  of  protection 
and  guidance  from  the  strong  to 
the  weak,  though  the  last  was  only 
uttered  in  the  protectress's  liberal 
heart. 


OHAFTBB  UI. 


When  Miss  Mfgoribanks  had 
time  to  consider  the  prospect  which 
had  thus  so  suddenly  opened  be- 
fore her,  it  also  had  its  difficulties, 
like  everything  else  in  the  world. 
Her  marriage  now  could  not  be  the 
straigbtforward  business  it  might 
have  been  had  it  been  Mr  Ashbur- 
ton instead  of  Tom.  In  that  case 
she  would  have  gone  to  an  estab- 
lished house  and  life — to  take  her 
place  in  the  one  and  her  share  in 
the  other,  and  to  find  the  greater 
part  of  her  surroundings  and  duties 
already  fixed  for  her,  which  was  a 
thing  that  would  have  very  great- 
ly simplified  the  matter.  But  Tom, 
who  had  dashed  home  from  India 
at  full  speed  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
his  uncle's  death,  had  left  his  pro- 
fession behind  him  at  Calcutta,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  in  England,  and 


was  probably  too  old  to  resume  his 
(non)  practice  at  the  bar,  even  if  he 
had  been  in  the  least  disposed  to 
do  so ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  an 
idle  man — ^a  man  to  be  found  ever- 
lastingly at  home — would  have  been 
insupportable  to  LuciUa.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  might  feel  disposed  (for 
everybody's  good)  to  assume  the 
sovereign  authority  in  her  own 
house,  but  to  marry  anybody  that 
would  be  merely  an  appendage  to 
her  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  pre- 
liminaries were  arranged  her  active 
mind  sprang  up  with  redoubled 
vigour  from  the  maze  in  which  it 
had  been.  Her  intelligence  had 
suspended,  so  to  speak,  all  its  or- 
dinary operations  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  least,  while  it  was  busy 
investigating   the    purely   personal 
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aaestion:  from  the  moment  when 
the  Member  for  Oarliagford  was 
finally  elected  until  Tom  Maijori* 
banks  rang  the  night-bell  at  the 
old  Doctor's  door,  Lucilla's  thoughts 
had  been  in  that  state  of  over- 
stimulation and  absorption  which 
is  almost  as  bad  as  having  no 
power  of  thought  at  all.  But  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed — 
as  soon  as  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
decision  made,  and  no  further  ques- 
tion was  possible— then  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  active  mind  sprang  up 
with  renewed  energy.  For  it  was 
not  only  a  new  be^nning,  but 
everything  had  to  be  settle  and 
arranged. 

Her  mind  was  full  of  it  while 
her  hands  were  busy  putting  away 
all  the  Indian  presents  which  Tom 
had  brought — ^presents  which  were 
chronological  in  their  character, 
and  which  he  had  begun  to  accum- 
ulate from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  exile.  It  could  not  but  be 
tonching  to  Lucilla  to  see  how  he 
had  thought  of  her  for  all  these 
years;  but  her  mind  being,  as 
everybody  is  aware,  of  a  nobly 
practical  kind,  her  thoughts,  in- 
stead of  dallying  with  these  tokens 
of  the  past,  went  forward  with  se- 
rious solicitude  into  the  fature. 
The  marriage  could  not  take  place 
until  the  year  was  out;  and  there 
was,  accordingly,  time  to  arrange 
everything,  and  to  settle  all  the 
necessary  preliminaries  to  a  point 
as  near  perfection  as  is  possible 
to  merely  human  details.  Tom, 
no  doubt,  was  very  ni^nt  and 
pressing,  and  would  have  pre- 
cipitated everything,  and  had  the 
whole  business  concluded  to-mor- 
row, if  he  could  have  had  his  way. 
Bat  the  fact  was  that,  having  once 
given  in  to  him  in  the  memorable 
way  which  we  have  already  recorded, 
Lucilhi  did  not  now,  so  far  as  the 
final  arrangements  were  concerned, 
make  much  account  of  Tom's  wishes. 
Heaven  be  praised,  there  was  one 
of  the  two  who  knew  what  was 
right  and  proper,  and  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  the  correct  path  by  any 


absord  representations.  Miss  Maiw 
joribanks  was  revolving  all  these 
important  questions  when  she  laid 
her  hand  by  chance,  as  people  say, 
upon  the  ^Oarlingford  Gazette,'  all 
damp  and  inky,  which'  had  just 
been  laid  upon  the  library  table. 
It  contained,  of  course,  all  the 
news  of  the  election,  but  Ludlla 
was  too  well  aocjuainted  with  that 
beforehand  to  thmk  of  oondesoend- 
ing  to  derive  her  information  frcmi 
a  newspaper.  Bhe  looked  at  the 
advertisements  with  an  eye  whieh 
saw  all  that  was  there  withont  pasa^ 
ing  upon  anything  in  par^colar. 
She  saw  the  usual  notice  about 
Marmalade  oranges,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  young  Mr  Yin- 
oent,  who  after  that  made  himseif 
so  well  known  in  Carlingford,  w^ 
to  preach  the  next  Sunday  in  Salera 
Ohapel,  and  all  the  other  important 
novelties  in  the  place ;  but  n&tar&Ily 
she  took  but  a  moderate  amoant  of 
interest  in  such  details  as  these. 

Suddenly,  however,  Lucilla's  eye, 
which,  if  it  could  ever  be  said  to  be 
vacant,  had  been  regarding  vacantly 
the  list  of  advertisements,  kindled 
up,  and  all  its  usual  energy  and  in- 
telligence came  back  to  it  Her 
thoughtful  face  woke  up  as  from  a 
dream.  Her  head,  which  had  been 
drooping  in  pensive  meditation, 
grew  erect — her  whole  figure  ex- 
panded. Bhe  clasped  her  bands 
together,  as  if  in  the  fervour  of  the 
moment,  nobody  else  being  present 
she  could  not  refrain  from  shaidng 
hands  with  herself,  and  giving  vent 
to  a  self-congratulation.  ^*It  is  a 
special  providence,"  said  LucillA  to 
herself^  with  her  usual  pie^;.  and 
then  she  folded  up  the  paper  in  a 
little  square,  witli  the  annoonce- 
ment  in  the  middle  which  had 
struck  her  so  much,  and  placed  it 
where  Tom  could  not  fail  to  see  it 
when  he  came  in,  and  went  up- 
stairs with  a  new  and  definite  direc- 
tion given  to  her  thoughts.  That 
was  how  it  must  be  I  Lucilla,  for 
her  part,  felt  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning the  leadings  of  Providence, 
and  she  could  not   but  appredate 
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the  readiness  with  which  her  de- 
sires were  attended  to,  and  the 
prompt  clearing  up  of  her  diffienl- 
ties.  There  are  people  whose  in- 
clinatioDs  Providence  does  not  seem 
to  saperintend  with  snch  painstak- 


ing   watchfulness ; 


bat    then,    no 
be    their  own 


doubt)   that    mnst 
fanlt. 

And  when  Tom  came  in,,  they 
had  what  annt  Jemima  called  *^  one 
of  their  disodssions"  about  their 
fntnre  life,  although  the  only  thing 
in  it  worthy  consideration,  so  far  as 
Tom  was  concerned,  seemed  to  be 
the  time  when  they  should  be  mar- 
ried, which  occupied  at  present  all 
that  heroes  faculties.  ^'Eyerythiug 
else  will  arrange  itself  after,  you 
know,''  he  said,  with  calm  confi- 
dence. ^^  Time  enough  for  all  the 
rest.  The  thing  is,  Lucilla,  to  de- 
cide when  you  will  leave  off  those 
formalities,  and  let  It  be.  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  now?  Do  yon 
think  my  uncle  would  wish  to  keep 
ns  unhappy  all  for  an  idea  ?  " 

^^  My  dear  Tom,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  unhappy,''  said  Lucilla,  inter- 
rnptlng  him  sweetly,  "  nor  you 
either,  unless  you  tell  dreadftd 
stories ;  and  as  for  poor  dear  papa," 
Miss  Marjoribanks  added,  wiUi  a 
sigh,  '*  if  we  were  to  do  exactly  as 
he  wished,  I  don't  think  It  would 
ever  be.  If  yon  were  not  so  foolish 
yon  would  not  oblige  .me  to  say 
such  things.  Tom,  let  us  leave  off 
talking  nonsense— the  thing  that 
we  both  want  is  something  to  do." 

^^That  is  what  /  want,"  said 
Tom,  quickly,  "  but  as  for  you,  Lu- 
cilla, yon  shall  do  nothing  but  en- 
joy yourself  and  take  care  of  your- 
self. The  idea  of  ycu  wanting 
something  to  do!" 

Ifiss  Maijoribanks  regarded  her 
betrothed  with  mild  and  affection- 
ate contempt  as  he  thus  delivered 
himself  of  his  foolish  sentiments. 
**  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  make  him 
nnderstancl,"  she  said,  with  an  air 
of  resignation.  "Do  you  know 
that  I  have  always  been  doing  some- 
thing, and  responsible  for  something 
all  my  life?" 


"Yes,  my  poor  darling,"  said 
Tom,  "  I  know ;  but  nol^  you  are 
in  my  hands  I  mean  to  take  care 
of  you,  Lucilla;  you  shall  have  no 
more  anxiety  or  trouble.  What  is 
the  good  of  a  man  if  he  can't  save 
the  woman  he  is  fond  of  from  all 
that?"  cried  the  honest  fellow — 
and  Lncilla  could  not  but  cast  a 
despairing  glance  round  her,  as  if 
appealing  to  heaven  and  earth. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  a  man 
who  had  so  little  understanding  of 
her,  and  of  himself,  and  of  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things? 

*<My  dear  Tom,"  she  said  once 
more,  mildly,  "we  may  have  lost 
some  money,  but  are  very  well 
off,  and  Providence  has  been  very 
kind  to  us.  And  there  are  a  great 
many  poor  people  in  the  world  who 
are  not  so  well  off.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  of  some  nse  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,"  said  Lucilla,  ^'  and  I 
don't  mean,  whatever  you  may  say, 
to  give  it  up  now." 

*^  My  dearest  Lucilla,  if  it  was  the 

poor  you   were  thinking   of 1  I 

might  have  known  it  was  something 
difi'erent  from  my  stupid  notions," 
cried  Tom.  This  kind  of  adoration 
was  new  to  Lncilla,  notwithstand- 
ing her  many  experiences.  And  he 
thought  it  so  good  of  her  to  con- 
descend to  be  good,  that  she  cotdd 
not  help  thinking  a  little  better  of 
herself  than  ordinary,  though  that, 
perhaps,  was  not  absolutely  needful ; 
and  then  she  proceeded  with  the 
elucidation  of  her  views. 

"  I  have  been  of  some  use  to  my 
fellow-oreatures  in  my  way,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  modestly,  *^  but 
it  has  been  hard  work,  and  people 
are  not  always  grateful,  yon  know. 
And  then  things  are  a  good  deal 
changed  in  Oarlingford,  A  woman 
may  devote  herself  to  putting  some 
life  into  society,  and  give  up  years 
of  her  time,  and— and  even  her 
opportunities  and  all  that,  and  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  ;  but  yet  if  she 
is  put  aside  for  a  moment,  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  I  have  been  doing  the 
best  I  could  for  Oarlingford  for  ten 
years,"  said  Lucilla,   with  a  little 
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natural  sadness,  '^  and  if  any  one 
were  to  examine  into  it,  vhere  is  it 
all  now?  They  have  only  got  into 
the  way  of  lookjng  to  me;  and  I 
do  believe  if  yon  were  to  go  np 
and  down  from  Elsworthy'a  to  St. 
Boqne^s,  though  yon  might  find 
people  at  dinner  here  and  there, 
yon  would  not  find  a  shadow  of 
what  ooald  really  be  called  Bociety 
in  all  Grange  Lane  I '' 

LuciUa  paused,  for  naturally  her 
feeliuffs  were  moved,  and  while 
Tom  bent  over  her  with  tender  and 
respectful  devotion,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  Miss  Maxjori- 
banks,  in  the  emotion  of  her  hearty 
should  wipe  away  a  tear. 

^^  After  working  at  it  for  ten 
years!"  said  Lucilla;  ^^and  now, 
since  poor  papa  died,  who  was  al- 
ways   taU     of     disonmination 

This  is  what  will  come  of  it,  Tom," 
she  added  solemnly — '^  they  will  go 
back  to  their  old  ridiculous  parties, 
as  if  they  had  never  seen  anything 
better ;  and  they  will  all  break  up 
into  little  cliques,  and  make  their 
awful  morning  calls,  and  freeze  one 
another  to  death.  That  will  be  the 
end  of  it  all,  after  one  has  slaved 
like  a— like  a  woman  in  a  mill," 
siud  the  disappointed  reformer, 
"  and  ^ven  up  ten  years."  * 

"My  poor  darling !  "  cried  Tom, 
who  would  have  liked  to  go  and 
challenge  Carlingford  for  being  so 
insensible  to  his  Ludlla's  devotion 
and  cherishing  maternal  care. 

"  But  if  it  had  been  the  poor," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  recovering 
her  spirits  a  little,  "  they  could  not 
help  being  the  better  for  what  one 
did  for  them.  They  might  con- 
tinue to  be  as  stupid  as  ever,  an4 
nngratefo],  and  all  that ;  but  if  they 
were  warm  and  comfo/table,  instead 
of  cold  and  hungry,  it  would  always 
make  a  difference.  Tom,  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  will  do  if  you 
want  to  please  me.  Ton  will  take 
all  our  money  and  realise  it,  you 
know,  whatever  that  means,  and 
go  off  directly,  as  fast  as  the  train 
can  carry  you,  and  buy  an  Estate." 

*^An  estate  1 "  cried  Tom,  in  con- 


sternalaon ;  and  tlie  magnitude  <d 
the  word  was  such,  and  Lucilla 
was  so  entirely  in  earnest,  that  he 
lumped  from  his  chair  and  gazed  at 
her  as  if  constrained,  notwithstand- 
ing his  amazement,  to  rush  off  in- 
stantly and  obey. 

"I  did  not  mean  just  this  mo- 
ment," said  Lucilla ;  "  sit  down  and 
we  can  talk  it  all  over,  Tom.  Tou 
know  it  would  be  something  for  yoo 
to  do;  you  cannot  just  go  living  on 
like  this  at  your  age  ;  you  could 
improve  the  land,  yon  know,  and 
do  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
people  you  could  leave  to  ma" 

"  But  Lucilla,"  siud  Tom,  recover- 
ing a  little  from  his  consternation, 
"  it  is  not  so  easy  buying  an  eataie. 
I  mean  all  that  I  have  to  be  settled 
upon  you,  in  case  of  anything  hap- 
pening.* Land  may  be  n  eade 
enough  investment ;  but,  yon  know, 
very  often,  Lucil]a--the  fact  k,  it 
doesn^t  pay." 

""  We  could  make  it  paj,^  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  with  a  benevo- 
lent smile,  ^and  beddes  there  are 
estates  and  estatea  I  dcm't  want 
yon  to  go  and  throw  away  your 
money.  It  was  in  the '  GarHn^oxd 
Gazette  *  this  morning,  and  I  cant 
help  feeling  it  was  a  special  provi- 
dence. Of  course  yon  never  kicked 
at  it  in  the  paper,  though  I  marked 
it  ibr  you.  Tom,  it  is  Marobbank 
that  I  want  you  to  buy.  Yon  know 
bow  papa  ined  to  talk  of  it.  He 
used  to  say  it  was  just  a  nice  fitde 
property  that  a  gentleman  oonld 
manage.  If  he  had  been  glared," 
said  Ludlla,  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  *'and  tbese 
wicked  dreadM  people  had  not 
fmled,  nor  nothing  happened,  I 
know  he  would  have  bought  it  blm- 
self.  Dear  papa!  and  he  would 
have  given  it  to  me;  and  mo^ 
likely,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  it  would 
have  come  to  you  at  the  Is!^  and 
you  would  have  been  Maijoribanks 
of  Marohbank,  like  our  great^reat- 
grandpapa ;  and  that  is  what  I  want 
you  to  do." 

Ludlla's  proposition,   as  it  thus 
unfolded    itself,    took   away   Tom 
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Maijorib&nks*  breath,  for  notwith- 
standing that  it  came  from  a  (young) 
lady,  and  was  oonfbsed  by  some 
slightly  unintelligible  conditions 
about  doing  good  to  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  it  was  not  a  trifling  or 
romantic  suggestion.  Tom,  too, 
could  remember  Marchbank,  aod 
his  uncie^s  interest  in  it,  and  the 
careful  way  in  which  he  explained 
to  the  ignorant  that  this  was  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  his  own 
name.  While  Luoilla  made  her 
concluding  address,  Tom  seemed 
to  see  himself  a  little  fellow, 
-with  his  eyes  and  his  ears  very 
wide  open,  trotting  about  with 
small  steps  after  the  Doctor,  as  he 
went  over  the  red  brick  house  and 
neglected  gardens  at  Marchbank: 
it  was  only. to  be  let  then,  and  had 
passed  through  many  hands,  and 
was  in  miserable  case,  both  lands 
and  house.  But  neither  the  lands 
nor  the  house  were  bad  of  them- 
selves, and  Tom  was,  like  Lucilla, 
perfectly  well  aware  that  something 
might  be  made  of  them. 

This  idea  gave  a  new  direction  to 
his  thoughts.  Though  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  bar,  he  had  never 
been  a  lover  of  town,  and  was  in 
reality,  like  so  many  young  Eng- 
lishmen, better  qualified  to  be 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  than  for  any  other 
profession  in  the  world;  and  he  had 
left  his  profession  behind,  and  was 
in  most  urgent  want  of  something 
to  do.  He  did  not  give  in  at  once 
with  a  lover's  abject  submission, 
but  thought  it  over  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  all  his  spare  moments, 
— when  he  was  smoking  his  even- 
ing cigar  in  the  garden,  and  study- 
ing the  light  in  his  lady's  window, 
and  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
asleep,  and  i^in  in  the  morning 
when  he  sallied  forth,  before  Miss^ 
Maijoribanks's  blinds  were  drawn 
np  or  the  house  had  fairly  awoke. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  ability, 
but  he  had  that  sure  and  steady 
eye  for  the  real  secret  of  a  position 
which  must  have  been  revealed 
to  every  competent  critic   by  the 


wonderful  clearsightedness  with 
which  he  saw,  and  the  wise  persist- 
ence with  which  he  held  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  choice  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Ashburton. 
He  had  seen  that  there  was  but 
one  alternative,  and  he  had  suffered 
no  delay  nor  aivergenoe  from  the 
question  in  hand.  And  it  was  this 
same  quality  which  had  helped 
him  to  the  very  pretty  addition  to 
his  small  patrimony  which  he  had 
meant  to  settle  on  Lucilla,  and 
which  would  now  make  the  acqui- 
sition of  Marchbank  ^  easy  thinff 
enough.  And  though  Tom  had 
looked  wise  on  the  subject  of  invest- 
ment in  land,  it  was  a  kind  of  in- 
vestment in  every  way  agreeable  to 
him.  Thus  Lucilla's  arrow  went 
straight  to  the  mark — straighter 
even  than  she  had  expected;  for 
besides  all  the  other  and  more  sub- 
stantial considerations,  there  was 
to  Tom's  mind  a  sweet  sense  of 
poetic  justice  in  the  thought  tiiat, 
after  his  poor  uncle's  failure,  who 
had  never  thought  him  good  enough 
for  Lucilla,  it  Should  be  he  and  no 
other  who  would  give  this  coveted 
possession  to  his  cousin.  Had 
Marchbank  been  in  the  market  in 
Dr.  Marjoribanks's  time,  it  was,  as 
Lucilla  herself  said,  his  money  that 
would  have  bought  it;  but  in  such 
a  case,  so  far  as  the  Doctor  was  con- 
cerned, there  would  have  been  little 
chance  for  Tom.  Now  all  that 
was  changed,  and  it  was  in  Tom's 
hands  that  the  wealth  of  the  familv 
lay.  It  was  he  who  was  the  head, 
and  could  alone  carry  out  what 
Lucilla's  more  original  genius  sug- 
gested. If  the  Doctor  could  but 
have  seen  it,  he  who  had  formed 
plans  so  very  different — ^but  per- 
haps by  that  time  Dr.  Marjoribanks 
had  found  out  that  Providence  after 
all  had  not  been  so  ill-advised  as 
he  once  thought  in  committing  to 
his  care  such  a  creative  intelligence 
as  that  of  Lucilla,  and  withholding 
from  him  "  the  boy." 

As  for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  after 
die  had  made  up  her  mind  and 
stated  her  conyiotion,  she  gave  her- 
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self  no  further  trouble  oo  the  sub- 
ject, but  took  it  for  cranted,  with 
tlmt  trne  wisdom  which  is  imfortn- 
nately  so  rare  among  women.  8he 
did  not  talk  about  it  oyenunch,  or 
display  any  feverish  anxiety  about 
Karchbank,  but  left  her  suggestion 
to  work,  and  had  faith  in  Tom.  At 
the  same  time,  the  tranquillising 
sense  of  now  knowing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  what  lay  before  her  came 
into  LuciUa^s  mind.  It  would  be  a 
new  sphere,  but  a  sphere  in  which 
she  would  find  herself  at  home. 
Still  near  enough  to  Carlingford  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  society 
and  give  it  the  ben^t  of  her  experi- 
ence, and  yet  at  the  same  time  trans- 
lated into  a  new  world,  where  her 
influence  might  be  of  untold  advan- 
tage, as  Lucilla  modestly  said,  to 
her  fellow-creatures.  There  was  a 
Tillage  not  far  f^om  the  gates  at 
Marchbank,  where  every  kind  of 
village  nuisance  was  to  be  found. 
There  are  people  who  are  very  tra- 
gical about  viUage  nuisances,  and 
there  are  other  people  who  assail 
them  with  loathing,  as  a  duty  forced 
upon  their  consciences;  but  Lucilla 
was  neither  of  the  one  way  of  think- 
ing nor  of  the  other.  It  gave  her 
the  liveliest  satiafootion  to  think  of 
all  the  disorder  and  disarray  of  the 
Marchbank  village.  Her  fingers 
itched  to  be  at  it — to  set  all  the 
crooked  things  straight  and  clean 
away  the  rubbish,  and  set  every- 
thing, as  she  said,  on  a  sound  foun- 
dation. If  it  had  been  a  model 
village,  with  prize  flower-gardens 
and  clean  as  Arcadia,  the  thought 
of  it  would  not  have  given  Mbs 
Marjoribanks  half  so  much  pleasure. 
The  recollection  of  all  the  wretched 
hovels  and  miserable  cottages  ex- 
hilarated her  heart. 

*^  They  may  be  as  stupid  and  un- 
grateful as  they  like,"  she  said  to  her- 
selt;  *^  but  to  be  warm  and  comfort- 
able instead  of  cold  and  hungry  al- 
ways makes  a  difference.*'  Perhaps 
it  was  not  the  highest  motive  possi- 
ble, and  it  might  be  more  satisfactory 
to  some  people  to  think  of  Lucilla 
as  actuated  by  lofty  sentiments  of 


philanthropy;  but  to  persons  ae- 
quainted  with  Miss  Marjoribanks^s 
cnaracter,  her  biographer  would 
scorn  to  make  any  pretence.  THiat 
would  be  the  good  of  a  sfurit  full  of 
boundless  activity  and  benevolent 
impulses  if  there  was  nobody  to 
help  ? — ^what  would  be  the  use  of 
self-devotion  if  the  race  in  genoal 
stood  in  no  need  of  charitable  minis- 
trations? Lucilla  had  been  of  use 
to  her  fellow-creatures  all  her  life; 
and  though  she  was  about  to  rdin- 
qnish  one  branch  of  usefulneea,  that 
was  not  to  say  that  she  should  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  into  anotlier. 
The  state  of  the  Marchbank  village 
did  her  good  to  the  very  bottODEi  of 
her  soul.  It  justified  her  to  hersdf 
for  her  choice  of  Tom,  which,  but 
for  this  chance  of  doing  good,  mi^t 
perhaps  have  had  the  air  of  a  merely 
selfish  personal  preference.  Now 
she  could  regard  it  in  a  loftier  light, 
and  the  thought  was  sweet  to  Lu- 
cilla ;  for  such  a  beautiful  way  of 
helping  her  neighbour  would  no 
doubt  have  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent impracticable  amid  the  many 
occupations  of  the  Member's  wife. 

Perhaps  the  most  difi&cult  thing 
in  Miss  Maijoribanks^s  way  at  this 
otherwise  satisfactory  moment  was 
the  difficulty  she  found  in  persuad- 
ing society,  first  of  the  reality,  and 
then  of  the  justice,  of  the  step  she 
had  taken.  Most  of  them,  to  tell 
the  truth,  had  forgotten  all  about 
Tom  Maijoribanks.  It  is  true  that 
when  LuciUa^s  intentions  and  pros- 
pects were  discussed  in  Orange  lane, 
as  they  had  been  so  often,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  people  to  say, 
"There  was  onoe  a  cousin,  you 
know;"  but  nobody  had  ever  given 
very  much  heed  to  the  sunestion. 
When  Lucilla  went  to  t^  Kra. 
Ohilev  of  what  had  happened,  afae 
was  but  inadequately  prepared  for 
the  surprise  with  which  her  intelli- 
gence was  received.  For  it  all 
seemed  natural  enough  to  Miss 
Maijoribanks.  She  had  gone  on 
very  steadily  fbr  a  long  time,  with- 
out thinking  particularly  about  any- 
body, and  disposed  to  accept  the 
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most  eligible  and  satisfactory  per- 
son who  happened  to  present  him- 
self; but  all  the  time  there  had 
been  a  warm  comer  in  her  heart 
for  Tom.  And  then  the  eligible 
person  had  not  come,  and  she  had 
been  worried  and  wearied,  and  had 
had  her  losses,  like  most  other 
people.  And  it  had  always  been, 
pleasant  to  remember  that  there 
was  one  man  in  the  world  who, 
if   she   but    held   out   a  finger  to 

him But  then  the    people  in 

Grange  Lane  were  not  capable  of 
discrimination  on  such  a  delicate 
subject,  and  had  never,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  had  the  smallest  in- 
sight into  Lucilla's  heart 

^*  You  have  something  to  tell  me, 
Lucilla?"  said  old  Mrs.  Ghiley. 
^^You  need  not  say  no,  for  I  can 
see  it  in  your  eyes.  And  how  lucky 
it  is  the  Colonel  is  out,  and  we  can 
have  it  all  to  ourselves  I  Gome  here 
and  sit  by  me,  and  tell  me  all — 
every  word." 

''Dear  Mrs.  Ghiley,"  said  Lucilla, 
''you  can  always  see  what  one 
means  before  one  says  a  word.  And 
it  has  all  happened  so  suddenly; 
but  the  very  &'st  thing  I  thought 
of  doing  was  to  come  and  tell 
you." 

Mrs.  Chiiey  ptve  her  young  friend, 
who  was  leanmg  over  her,  a  hug, 
which  was  the  only  answer  which 
could  be  made  to  so  touching  a 
speech,  and  drew  Lucilla  down 
upon  a  low  chair  that  had  been 
placed  by  the  side  of  her  sofii. 
She  kept  Miss  Marjoribanks's  hand 
in  her  own,  and  caressed  it,  and 
looked  at  her  with  satisfaction  in 
every  line  of  her  face.  After  wait- 
ing so  long,  and  having  so  many 
di^ippointments,  everything  was 
going  to  turn  out  so  entirely  as  it 
ought  to  do-  at  last 

"I  think  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  tell  me,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Ghiley ;  "  and  I  am  so  pleased, 
Lucilla.  I  only  wonder  you  did 
not  give  me  a  hint  from  the  very 
first  You  remember  I  asked  you 
when  you  came  here  that  snowy 
evening.    I  was  a  hard-hearted  old 
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woman,  and  I  daresay  you  were 
very  vexed;  but  I  am  db  glad  to 
think  that  the  Golonel  never  stood 
out  against  him,  but  gave  his  con- 
sent that  very  day." 

This  was  the  moment,  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  moment,  when  Lu- 
dlla  lost  courage.  Mrs.  Ghiley  was 
so  entirely  confident  as  to  what 
was  coming,  and  it  was  something 
so  different  that  was  really  coming; 
and  it  was  hard  upon  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  to  feel  that  she  was  about 
to  disappoint  everybody's  expecta- 
tions. She  had  to  clear  her  throat 
before  she  spoke — she  who  was 
generally  so  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency ;  and  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing for  the  moment  as  if  she  was  a 
young  girl  who  had  run  away  with 
somebody,  and  deceived  9i31  her 
anxious  friends. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Ghiley,  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  going  to  say  what  you  ex- 
pected," said  Lucilla.  "  I  am  very 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  I  think 
it's  for  the  best;  and  I  am  so 
anxious  that  you  should  like  him ; 
but  it  is  not  the  person  you  are 
thinking  of.     It  is " 

Here  the  old  lady,  to  Lucilla's 
surprise,  rose  up  upon  her  pillows 
and  threw  her  arms  round  her,  and 
kissed  her  over  again,  and  fell  a- 
crying.  "I  always  said  how  gene- 
rous you  were,  Lucilla,"  cried  Mrs. 
Ghiley.  "I  knew  it  from  the  first 
I  was  always  fond  of  him,  you 
know;  and  now  that  he  has  been 
beaten,  poor  dear,  and  disappointed, 
youVe  gone  and  made  it  up  to  him  I 
Lucilla,  other  people  may  say  what 
they  like,  but  it  is  just  what  t  al- 
ways expected  of  you  I" 

This  unlooked-for  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm took  Lucilla  entirely  by 
surprise.  She  could  not  say  in 
reply  that  Mr.  Gavendish  did  not 
want  her  to  make  it  up  to  him ;  but 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  alter- 
native which  occurred  to  Mrs.  Ghiley 
filled  Miss  Maijoribanks  with  a 
sense  of  something  like  positive 
guilt.  She  had  deceived  everybody, 
and  raised  false  expectations,  and 
how  was  she  to  explain  herself?    It 
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wu  with  humility  and  embams- 
ment  that  she  spoke. 

**  I  don't  know  what  yon  will  say 
^en  you  hear  who  it  really  is/*  she 
said.  **  He  has  been  fond  of  me  all 
this  time,  though  he  has  been  so 
fiur  away.  He  went  to  India  be- 
oaiise  I  sent  him,  and  he  came  back 
as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  about — 
what  had  happened.  And  what 
could  I  do  ? .  I  could  not  be  so  un- 
grateful, or  so  hard-hearted  apo«», 
as  to  send  hun  away  ?" 

''Lucilla,  who  is  it?''  said  Mrs. 
.  Chiley,  growing  pale — ^for  she  gen- 
erally had  a  little  wintry  bloom  on 
her  cheek  like  the  China  roses  she 
was  so  fond  of.  *^Don*t  keep  me 
like  this  in  suspense." 

''Dear  Mrs.  GhUey,"  said  Lucilla, 
with  the  brevity  of  excitement,  '*  I 
don't  see  what  other  person  in  the 
world  it  could  be  but  my  cousin 
Tom." 

Poor  Mrs.  Chiley  started,  so  that 
the  sofa  and  Lucilla' s  chur  and  the 
yery  room  shook.  She  said  herself 
afterwards  that  she  felt  as  if  some- 
body had  discharged  a  pistol  into 
her  breast.  She  was  so  shocked 
and  startled  that  she  threw  off  all 
her  coverings  and  the  Affghanistan 
blankets  l&s.  Beverly  had  sent, 
and  put  her  tottering  feeble  old 
feet  to  the  floor ;  and  then  she  took 
her  young  friend  solemnly  by  both 
her  hands. 

"Oh,  Lucilla,  my  poor  dear!" 
she  cried,  ''  you  have  gone  and  done 
it  without  thinking  what  you  were 
doing.  Tou  have  taken  it  into 
your  head  that  it  was  all  over,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  look 
for.  And  you  are  only  nine-and- 
twenty,  Lucilla;  and  many  a  girl 
marries  very  well — ^better  "^han  com- 
mon— long  after  she's  nine«nd- 
twenty ;  and  I  know  fbr  a  fact — oh  1 
my  poor  dear  child,  I  know  for  a 
certain  foctl — that  Mr.  Ashburton 
was  coming  forward.  He  as  good 
as  said  it  to  Lady  Richmond,  Lu- 
cilla. He  as  good  as  said,  as  soon 
as  the  election  was  over — and  now 
you  have  gone  and  got  impatient^ 
and  thrown  yourself  away !" 


Miss  Maijoribanks  was  quite  car- 
ried away  for  the  moment  by  this 
flood  of  sorrowful  eloquence.  She 
was  silenced  and  had  nothing  to 
answer,  and  accepted  it  as  in  some 
respect  the  just  penalty  for  the  dis- 
appointment she  was  causing  to 
everybody.  She  let  Mrs.  Chiley  say 
out  her  say,  and  then  she  restored 
the  old  lady  to  her  sofi^  and  made 
her  comfortable,  and  covered  ha 
up  with  all  her  wraps  and  blankets. 
Though  she  ran  on  in  a  feeble 
strain  all  the  time  weeping  and 
lamenting,  Lndlla  took  no  notice. 
She  wrapped  her  old  friend  ap,  and 
put  her  pUlows  Just  as  she  liked 
them,  and  sat  down  again  on  the 
low  cnair ;  and  bv  that  time  the  poor 
old  lady  had  sunk  into  a  faint  sob  of 
vexation  and  disappointment,  and 
had  given  her  remonstrances  up. 

''Now,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks.  ''I 
knew  you  would  be  surprised ;  and 
if  it  would  be  any  comfort  to  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Chiley,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Ashburton  didr- — " 

"  And  you  refused  him,  Lucilla  f** 
Mrs.  Chiley  asked  witii  horror  in 
her  face. 

*' Ought  I  to  have  accepted  him 
when  there  was  |  somebody  I  liked 
better?"  said  Lucilla,  with  the  fece 
of  conscious  virtue,  ''and  you  used 
always  to  say  just  the  contrary. 
One  great  thing  that  supported  me 
was,  ikvkt  you  would  be  sure  to  mi- 
derstand.  I  did  not  know  it  at  tbe 
time,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  with 
sweet  confidence  and  simplicitv, 
"but  I  see  it  all  now.  Why  h 
never  came  to  anything  before, 
^ou  know,  was,  that  I  never  could 
in  my  heart  have  accepted  anybody 
but  Tom." 

Mrs.  Chiley  turned  round  with  an 
unaffected  surprise,  which  was  not 
unmingled  with  awe.  Up  to  this 
moment  she  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  blindness, 
and  folly,  and  stupidity  of  the  gen- 
tleman which  had  kept  it  from  ever 
coming  to  anything.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  new  light  that  broke  upon 
hei  now,  confusing,  though  on  the 
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whole  satisfactoiy ;  but  for  the  mo- 
ment she  was  struck  dumb,  and  had 
no  answer  to  make. 

*'  I  never  knew  it  myself  until 
— quite  lately,"  said  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks,  with  confidential  tender- 
ness, '*and  I  don^t  think  I  could 
tell  it  to  any  one  but  you.  Dear 
Mrs.  Chiley,  you  have  always  taken 
such  an  interest  in  me  I  .1  sent 
him  away,  you  know,  and  thought 
I  was  only  fond  of  him  because  he 
was  my  cousin.  And  then  there 
were  all  the  others,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  nice ;   but  always 

when    it    came  to    the  point 

And  it  never  came  into  my  head 
that  Tom  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all — ^never  till  the  other  day.'* 

Mrs.  Chiley  was  still  so  much 
confounded  by  this  unexpected  re- 
velation that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  could  find  her  voice;  and 
even  now  the  light  penetrated  slow- 
ly into  her  mind,  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  she  accepted  the  new 
fact  thus  presented  to  her  faith^ 
that  it  was  not  the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  blame — ^that  it  was  all  Lu- 
ctlla%  or  rather  Tom  Maijoribanks*8, 
fault 

"And  Mr.  Ashburton,  Ludlla?" 
she  asked,  faintly. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  "  very,  very  sorry  ; 
but  I  donH  think  I  can  Blame  my- 
self that  I  gave  him  encouragement, 
you  know.  I  may  have  been  fool- 
ish at  other  times,  but  I  am  sure  I 
was  very  careful  with  him.  It  was 
all  the  election  that  was  to  blame. 
I  spoke  very  frankly  to  him,"  Lu- 
cilla  added,  *'for  I  knew  he  was  a 
man  to  do  me  justice ;  and  it  will 
always  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  think 
that  we  had  our — our  explanation, 
you  know,  before  I  knew  it  was 
Tom." 

''Well,  Ludlla,  it  is  a  great 
change,"  siud  Mrs.  Chiley,  who 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the 
new  condition  of  affairs.  ''I  don't 
mean  to  pretend  that  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  to  it  all  at  once.  It 
seems  so  strange  that  you  should 


have  been  setting  your  heart  on 
some  one  else  these  ten  years,  and 
never  saying  a  word ;  I  wonder  how 
you  could  do  it.  And  when  people 
were  always  in  the  hopes  that  you 
would  marry  at  home,  as  it  were, 
and  settle  m  Carlingford.  I  am 
sure  your  poor  dear  papa  would 
be  as  much  astonished  as  anybody. 
And  I  suppose  now  he  wiU  take 
you  away  to  Devonshire,  where  his 
mother  lives,  and  we  shall  never 
see  you  any  more."  And  once  more 
Mrs.  Chiley  gave  a  little  sob.  ''  The 
Firs  would  almost  have  been  as 
good  as  Grange  Lane,''  she  said, 
''and  the  Member  for  Carlingford, 
Lucilla!" 

As  for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  she 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  sofk 
and  took  her  old  fKend,  as  Veil  as 
the  blankets  and  pillows  would  per- 
mit, into  her  arms. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Chiley,  we  are  goine 
to  buy  Marchbank  and 'settle,"  said 
Lucilla,  weeping  a  little  for  com- 
pany. "You  could  not  think  I 
would  ever  go  ftr  away  from  you. 
And  as  for  being  Member  for  Car- 
lingford, there  are  Members  for 
counties  too,"  Miss  Maijoribanks 
said  in  her  excitement  It  was  a 
revelation  which  came  out  un- 
awares, and  which  she  never  in- 
tended to  utter ;  but  it  threw  a 
gleam  of  light  over  the  new  world 
of  ambition  and  progress  which  was 
opened  to  LucHla's  fiur-sedng  vi«on - 
and  Mrs.  Chiley  could  not  but  yield 
to  the  spell  of  mingled  awe  and 
sympathy  which  thrilled  through 
her  as  she  listened.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  what  Lucilla  did 
was  done  upon  mere  unthinking 
impulse;  and  when  she  thought  of 
Marchbank,  there  arose  in  Mrs. 
Chiley 's  mind  "the  slow  beginnings 
of  content" 

"But,  LucQla,"  the  old  lady  said 
with  solemnity,  as  she  gave  her  a 
last  kiss  of  reconciliation  and  peace, 
"  if  all  Grange  Lane  had  taken  their 
oaths  to  it,  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved, had  you  not  told  me  that^ 
after  all,  it  was  to  be  Tom!" 
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CHAPTER    THE    LAST. 


'  This  was  the  hardest  personal 
encounter  which  Miss  Marjoribanks 
was  subjected  to ;  but  when  the 
news  circulated  in  Grange  Lane 
there  was  first  a  dead  pause  of  in- 
credulity and  amazement,  and  then 
such  a  commotion  as  could  be  com- 
pared  to  nothing  except  a  sudden 
squall  at  sea.  People  who  had  been 
going  peaceably  on  their  way  at  one 
moment,  thinking  of  nothing,  were 
to  be  seen  the  next  buffeted  by  the 
wind  of  Rumour  and  tossed  about 
on  the  waves  of  Astonishment.  To 
speak  less  metaphorically  (but  there 
are  moments  of  emotion  so  over- 
whelming  and  unprecedented  that 
they  can  be  dealt  with  only  in  the 
language  of  metaphor),  every  house* 
hold  in  Grange  Lane,  and  at  least 
half  of  the  humbler  houses  in  Grove 
Street,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  other  dwellings  in  Garling- 
ford,  were  nearly  as  much  agitat^ 
about  Lucilla's  marriage  as  if  it 
had  been  a  daughter  of  their  own. 
Now  that  he  was  recalled  to  their 
minds  in  such  a  startling  way, 
people  began  to  recollect  with 
greater  and  greater  distinctness 
that  "  there  was  once  a  cousin,  you 
know,"  and  to  remember  him  in 
his  youth,  and  even  in  his  boyhood, 
when  he  had  been  much  in  Garling- 
ford.  And  by  degrees  the  Grange 
Lane  people  came  to  see  that  they 
knew  a  great  deal  about  Tom,  and 
to  remind  each  other  of  the  abrupt 
end  of  his  last  visit,  and  of  his 
going  to  India  immediately  after, 
and  of  many  a  little  circumstance 
in  Lucilla^s  looks  and  general  de- 
meanour which  this  demmement 
seemed  to  make  plain. 

Lady  Richmond,  though  she  was 
a  little  annoyed  about  Mr.  Ashbur- 
ton's  disappointment,  decided  at  once 
that  it  was  best  to  ignore  that  alto- 
gether, and  was  quite  glad  to  think 
that  she  had  always  said  there  must 
be  somebody.  ^*  She  bore  up  a  great 
deal  too  well  against  all  her  Uttlei 
disappointments,'^    she    said,  when 


discussii^  the  matter.  '^When  a 
girl  does  that  one  may  be  always 
sure  there  is  somebody  behind  — 
and  you  know  I  always  said,  whea 
she  was  not  just  talking  or  bosj, 
that  there  was  a  preoccupation  in 
Lucilla's  eye."  This  was  a  speech 
which  Mrs.  Woodbum,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  made  a  great 
deal  of— but,  notwithstanding,  it  had 
its  effect  in  Grange  Lane.  Going 
back  upon  their  recollections,  most 
people  were  able  to  verify  Uie  Ud 
that  Miss  Marjoribanks  had  homt 
her  little  disappointments  very  well, 
and  that  there  was  sometimes  a  pre- 
occupation in  her  eye.  The  first 
was  beyond  dispute ;  and  as  for  the 
second,  it  was  a  thing  which  did 
not  require  a  very  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  suppose  —  and 
the  unexpected  sensation  of  find- 
ing at  last  a  distinct  bit  of 
romance  to  round  off  Ludlla's 
history,  was  pleasant  to  most 
people.  If  she  had  married  Mr. 
Ashburton,  it  would  have  been  (so 
far  as  anything  connected  with 
Miss  Marjoribanks  could  be)  a 
commonplace  conclusion.  But  now 
she  had  upset  everybody's  theori^ 
and  made  an  altogether  original 
and  unlooked-for  ending  for  her 
self^  which  was  a  thing  to  have 
been  expected  firom  LucUla,  thou^ 
nobody  could  have  foreseen  the  spe- 
cial turn  which  her  originaiity 
would  take. 

And  nothing  could  have  come 
in  more  appropriately  after  the 
election;  when  people  Mi  ihe 
blank  of  ordinary  existence  just 
beginning  to  settle  down  upon 
them  again.  It  kept  all  Garlu^- 
ford  in  conversation  for  a  longer 
time  than  might  be  supposed  in 
these  busy  days ;  for  there  was  not 
only  the  fiu^t  itself;  but  what  tiWy 
were  to  do,  and  where  they  were 
to  go,  to  be  discussed.  And  then 
Tom  himself  began  to  be  visible 
about  Grange  Lane ;  and  he  had 
heaps  of  Indian  things  among  his 
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baggage,  and  recollected  so  affec- 
tionately the  people  he  used  to 
knoWf  and  dispensed  his  curiosities 
with  such  a  liberal  hand,  that  the 
heart  of  Garlingford  was  touched. 
He  had  a  way  of  miscalculating 
distances,  as  has  been  said,  and  ezer* 
cised  some  kind  of  magnetic  influ- 
ence upon  all  the  little  tables  and 
unsteady  articles  of  furniture,  which 
somehow  seemed  to  fall  if  he  but 
looked  at  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  John  Brown,  who  had  in 
hand  the  sale  of  Marchbank,  found 
him  the  most  straightforward  and 
clear-headed  of  clients.  The  two 
had  all  the  preliminaries  arranged 
before  any  other  intending  pur- 
chaser had  time  to  turn  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind.  And  Tom  had 
the  old  brick  house  fall  of  workmen 
before  anybody  knew  it  was  his. 
When  the  summer  had  fairly  com- 
menced he  went  over  and  lived 
there,  and  saw  to  everything,  and 
went  BO  far  as  to  fit  up  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  same  well-remem- 
bered tint  of  pale  green  which  had 
been  found  ten  years  ago  to  suit  so 
well  with  Lucilla's  complexion.  It 
was  perhaps  a  little  hazardous  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  for  green,  as 
eveiybody  knows,  is  a  very  trying 
colour  *  but  it  was  a  most  touching 
and  triumphant  proof  that  to  Tom, 
at  least,  Lucilla  was  as  young  as 
ever,  and  had  not  even  begun  to  go 
o(L  It  was  Mr.  Holden  who  sup- 
plied everything,  and  he  was  natur- 
ally proud  of  the  trust  thus  reposed 
in  nim,  and  formed  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  his  customer :  and  it  was 
probably  from  his  entnusiasm  on 
this  subject  that  might  be  traced 
the  commencement  of  that  singular 
revolution  of  sentiment  in  Grange 
LAQe,  which  suddenly  woke  up  ^1 
in  an  instant  without  knowing  how, 
to  recognise  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Maijoribanks,  and  to  forget  the 
undue  familiarity  which  luid  ven- 
tured upon  the  name  of  Tom. 

When  Lucilla  went  over  in  the 
mOflt  proper  and  decorous  way, 
under  the  charge  of  aunt  Jemima, 
to  see  her  future  home,  the  sight  of 


the  village  at  Marchbank  was  sweet 
to  her  eyes.  That  it  was  not  by 
any  means  sweet  to  any  other  sense 
did  but  enhance  Miss  Maijoribanks's 
satisfaction.  '^A  year  after  this!'' 
she  said  to  herself,  and  her  bosom 
swelled;  for  to  realise  clearly  how 
much  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do 
for  her  fellow-creatures  was  indeed 
a  pleasure.  It  occupied  her  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  gardens  did, 
which  Tom  was  arranging  so  care- 
fully, or  even  than  the  kitchen, 
which  she  inspected  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Nancy ;  for  at  that  time 
the  drawing-room  was  not  fitted 
up.  Lucillivs  eyes  went  over  the 
morfil  wilderness  with  the  practical 
glance  of  a  statesman,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sanguine  enthusi- 
asm of  a  philanthropist  She  saw 
of  what  it  was  capable,  and  already, 
in  imagination,  the  desert  blossom- 
ed like  a  rose  before  her  beneficent 
steps,  and  the  sweet  sense  of  well- 
doing rose  in  her  breast  And 
then  to  see  Tom  at  Marchbank  was 
to  see  his  qualities.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  original  mind,  nor  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  take  a  bold  ini- 
tiative. Considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  was  a  gift  which 
was  scarcely  to  be  wished  for ;  but 
he  had  a  perfect  genius  for  carrying 
out  a  suggestion,  which,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  was  a  faculty 
that,  considering  the  good  fortune 
which  Providence  had  so  long  re- 
served for  him,  made  his  character 
as  near  perfect  as  humanity  permits. 
Lucilla  felt,  indeed,  as  she  drove 
away,  that  approbation  of  Provi- 
dence which  a  well-regulated  mind, 
in  possession  of  most  things  which 
it  desires,  might  be  expected  to  feel. 
Other  delusive  fitncies  had  one 
time  and  another  swept  across  her 
horizon  ;  but  after  all  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  only  thus  could 
she  have  been  fitly  mated,  and  full 
development  afforded  to  all  the 
resources  of  her  spirit  As  the  car- 
riage passed  The  Firs  she  sighed 
and  put  down  her  veil  with  a  natu- 
ral sentiment;  but  still  she  felt  it 
was  for  the  best    The  Member  for 
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CftrliDgford  mnst  be  a  busy  mao, 
occupied  ^M>ut  hiB  own  afEair%  and 
with  little  leisure  for  doing  ^;ood 
to  his  fellow-creaturea  except  in  a 
parliamentaiy  way,  '^And  there 
are  members  for  counties  as  well,'* 
Lucilla,  in  the  depths  of  her  soul^ 
said  to  herself.  Then  there  rose 
up  before  her  a  Tision  of  a  parish 
saved,  a  .TiUsge  reformed,  a  county 
reorganised,  and  a  triumphant  elec- 
tion at  the  end,  the  recomneniw 
and  crown  of  all,  which  should  put 
the  government  of  the  country  it« 
8el(  to  a  certain  extent^  into  com- 
petent hands.  This  was  the  celes- 
tial vision  which  floated  before 
Miss  Maijoribanks's  eyes  as  she 
drove  into  Oarlingford,  and  recol- 
lected, notwithstanding  occasional 
moments  of  discouragement,  the 
successful  work  she  had  done,  and 
the  good  she  had  achieved  in  her 
native  town.  It  was  but  the  natu- 
ral culmination  of  her  career  that 
transferred  her  from  the  town  to 
the  county,  and  held  out  to  her 
the  glorious  task  of  serving  her 
generation  in  a  twofold  way,  among 
the  poor  and  among  the  rich.  If 
a  momentary  sigh  for  Orange  Lane, 
which  was  about  to  lose  her,  breath- 
ed from  her  lips,  it  was  sweetened 
by  a  smile  of  satisfaction  for  the 
county  which  was  about  to  gain 
her.  The  lighter  preface  of  life 
was  past,  and  Lucilla  had  the  com- 
fort of  feeling  that  its  course  had 
been  full  of  benefit  to  her  fellow- 
creatures;  and  now  a  larger  sphere 
opened  before  her  feet,  and  Miss 
Maijoribanks  felt  that  Uie  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  were  on  the 
whole  full  of  discrimination,  and 
that  all  was  for  the  best^  and  she 
had  not  lived  in  vain. 

This  being  the  case^  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  much  further 
into  detail.  Mr.  Ashburton  never 
said  anything  about  his  disappoint- 
ment, as  might  have  been  expected. 
When  he  did  mention  that  eventful 
day  at  all,  be  said  that  he  had  hap- 
pened acddentaHy  to  be  calling  on 
Miss  Maijoribanks  the  day  her  cou- 
sin came  hom6^   and  saw  at  once 


the  state  of  affiurs ;  and  he  sent  her 
a  very  nice  present  when  she  was 
married.  After  aU,  it  was  not  her 
fault  If  Providence  had  ordained 
that  it  was  to  be  Tom,  how  oould 
Lucilla  fly  in  the  face  of  such  an 
ordinance?  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  to  both  parties  the  con- 
soling reflection,  that  whatever 
might  happen  to  them  as  indivi- 
duals, the  best  man  had  been 
chosen  for  Carlingford,  which  was 
an  abiding  benefit  to  all  ooncenied. 

Under  all  the  circumstanoes,  it 
was  to  be  looked  for  that  Misk  Mar- 
joribanks's  spirits  should  improve 
even  in  her  mourning,  and  that  the 
tenacity  with  which  she  clung  to  her 
father's  house  should  yield  to  the 
changed  state  of  afiairs.  This  was 
so  much  the  case,  that  Lucilla  took 
heart  to  show  Mrs.  Rider  all  over 
it,  and  to  point  out  all  the  con- 
veniences to  her,  and  even,  with  a 
sigh,  to  call  her  attention  to  the 
bell  which  hung  over  the  Doctoi^s 
bedroom  door.  "It  breaks  mj 
heart  to  hear  it,''  Miss  Maijoribnnks 
said ;  ''  but  still  Dr.  Rider  will  find 
it  a  great  convenience."  It  was  a 
very  nice  house;  and  so  the  new 
Doctor's  wife^  who  had  not  been  used 
to  anything  so  spaqons,  was  Tery 
willing  to  say ;  and  inst«ftd  of  leel- 
ing  any  grudge  against  the  man 
who  was  thus  in  every  respect  to 
take  her  Other's  place,  so  sweet 
are  the  softening  inflnenoes  of  time 
and  personal  wellbeing,  that  LudUa^ 
who  was  always  so  good-natured, 
made  many  little  arrangements  for 
their  comfort,  uid  even  ^ft  the  cat- 
pets^  which  was  a  thing  nobody 
could  have  expected  of  her,  and 
which  aunt  Jemima  did  not  scruple 
to  condemn.  ''  They  are  all  fitted," 
Lucilla  said,  "and  if  they  were 
tiJcen  up  they  would  be  spoiled; 
and  besides,  we  could  have  no  use 
lor  them  at  Marchbank."  It  was  a 
very  kind  thing  to  do^  and  simpli- 
fied matters  very  much  for  the 
Riders,  who  were  not  rich.  But 
aunt  Jemima,  in  the  backgroend, 
could  not  but  pull  Ludlla's  sleeve, 
and  mutter  indistinct  remaiks  about 
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a  yaluation,  which  nobody  paid  any  bettor,  or  is  surrounded  by  more 
particular  attention  to  at  the  mo-  touching  associations,  we  leave  it 
ment,  as  there  were  so  many  things  to  her  other  friends  to  find  out; 
much  more  important  to  think  of  for  at  the  moment  of  taking  leave 
and  to  do.  of  her,  there  is  something  consoling 
And  the  presents  that  came  pour-  to  our  own  mind  in  the  thought 
ing  in  from  every  quarter  were  that  Lucilla  can  now  suffer  no 
enough  to  have  made  up  for  twenty  change  of  name.  As  she  was  in 
carpets.  Lucilla  got  testimonials,  the  nrst  freshness  of  her  youthful 
so  to  speak,  from  every  side,  and  all  daring,  when  she  rose  like  the  sun 
Carlingford  interested  itself^  as  has  upon  the  chaos  of  society  in  Gar- 
been  said,  in  all  the  details  of  the  lingford,  so  is  she  now  as  she  goes 
marris^  as  if  it  had  been  a  daugh-  forth  into  the  County  to  carry 
terof  its  own.  **And  yet  it  is  odd  light  and  progress  there.  And  in 
to  think  that,  after  all,  I  never  shall  tfaas  reflection  there  is  surely  com- 
be anything  but  Lucilla  Maijori-  fort  for  the  few  remaining  malcon- 
banksl"  she  said,  in  the  midst  of  tents,  whom  not  even  his  own  ex- 
all  her  triumphs,  with  a  certain  cellent  qualities,  and  Lucilla's  hap- 
pensiveness.  If  there  could  be  any  piness,  can  reconcile  to  the  fiM^ 
name  that  would  have  suited  her  that  lifter  all  it  was  Tom. 


Into  the  wood  I  into  the  wood  t 
From  blinding  snow,  and  rocks  that  pierce 

With  sharpest  edge  the  cloudless  sky — 
From  a  beauty,  like  the  tiger's,  fierce. 

Into  the  wood !  into  the  wood  1 
Where  the  brightest  light  is  the  tonderest  green, 

Where  leaf  illuminates  the  leaf^ 
And  the  ray  of  the  flower  in  the  shade  is  seen. 

Out  of  the  wood  I  out  of  the  wood  I 
I  am  imprisoned,  foot  and  eye ; 

Give  back  the  mountains  vast  that  filled — 
Filled  fMf,  did  but  expand — my  sky  I 

Out  of  the  wood  I  out  of  the  wood  I 
Where  the  dead  leaf  that  fell  the  last 

Lies  on  the  foul  and  blackening  leaf^ 
My  steps  disturb,  of  many  an  autumn  past 

n. 

The  lightest,  brightest  doud  that  floate 

In  the  aaure,  can  but  throw 
Some  kind  of  shadow,  dark  or  iaint, 

On  whatever  lies  below. 

For  me,  thank  Qod  I  although  I  lowly  lie, 
.  I  lie  where  earth  looks  straightway  to  the  sky ; 
On  me,  remoto  alike  from  kmg  and  down. 
No  fioUow-atom  flings  his  shadow  down. 
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No  shadow  t — ^aone  f    Think,  look  again  I 
An  hour  ago,  that  huge  and  rocky  hill 

Stood  bare,  ungightly;  all  in  yain 
Did  mid-day  light  each  rent  and  chasm  fill. 

It  waited  for  the  dond.    The  shadow  came, 
Rested,  or  moved  upon  its  brow ; 
And  lo  t  it  softens  into  beauty  now — 

Blooms  like  a  flower.    With  us  'tis  much  the 
From  man  to  man  as  the  deep  shadows  roll, 
Breaks  forth  tiie  beauty  of  the  human  soul. 

IIL 

High  rise  the  mountains,  higher  rise 
The  clouds ;  the  mimic  mountain  atill. 
The  cloud,  the  doud,  say  what  we  will. 
Keeps  full  possession  of  our  skie& 
Let  cloud  be  cloud,  my  firiend ;  we  know  the  wind 

Shapes,  and  reshapes,  and  floats  the  glory  on  ; 
Glory  or  gloom  it  floats,  but  leaves  behind 

The  stable  mountain,  open  to  the  sun. 
Let  cloud  be  cloud — unreal  as  the  space 

It  travOTses ;  earth  can  be  eurth,  yet  rise 
Into  the  region  of  GUxl's  dwelling-place, 
If  light  and  love  are  what  we  cidl  His  skies. 

IV. 

The  stream  flows  on,  it  wearies  never, 

Whilst  I,  who  do  but  watch  it  flow, 
I  weary  oft.     **  Ah,  not  for  ever  t 

Soon  other  eyes'' I  know,  I  know, 

I  too  repeat  my  "  not  for  ever," 

And,  waking  to  that  thought,  I  start^ 

And  find  my  weariness  depart 


1. 

Too  much  of  beauty  I  we  may  break  the  laws' 
Ev'n  here  of  temperance.     I  reel,  I  sink, 

The  eye  is  blind  with  seeing.     Oh,  for  pause 
Of  sober  desk- work  I     Oh,  that  I  could  shrink 

Back  suddenly  to  some  old  haunt  or  den, 

And  the  old  habit  of  the  idly-busy  pen  I 

2. 

Ah  me  I  that  little  desk,  whose  presence  made 
Of  four  bare  walls  a  cherished  solitude, 

Where,  leaning  muselbl,  with  the  ink  I  played 
In  what  seemed  solemn  philosophic  mood ; 

Will  it  again  exert  its  magic  power, 

And  fill  with  quiet  joy  the  solitary  hour  i 

8. 
No !  I  shall  tire  of  woods  and  waterfalls. 

Shall  tire  of  grandest  mountains  under  heaven. 
But  not  again  will  solitary  walls 

Reflect  on  me  that  subUe  transport  given 
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By  the  old  desk.    No,  I  have  learnt  since  then 
I  did  hut  plaj  with  the  now  joyless  pen. 

VI. 

Mt  foot  slipped ;  for  an  instant  o^er  the  ahyss 

I  hung,  grappling  the  rock.    Had  that  grasp  failed,      | 

Down,  headlong  down  the  dizzy  precipice, 

And  down  that  other  precipice  of  death, 

I  must  have  fidlen  I 

Well,  and  could  I  choose 
A  better  time  or  place  for  that  dread  leap, 
Which  must  one  day  be  taken?    Could  I  live 
For  ages,  and  be  ages  dying,  Death 
Would  still,  would  always,  find  me  txTiprepared. 
"  I  have  a  truth  to  learn ;  I  cannot  quit 
This  wondrous  world,  and  this  more  wondrous  sel^ 
The  secret  of  their  authorship  unknown.^' 
Perhaps  'tis  a  secret  you  can  never  learn ; 
Or,  if  at  all,  through  this  same  death  you  shua. 
"  I  have  a  thing  to  say." — Oh,  vanity. 
Thy  plea  is  heiurd  the  last.    How  many  times 
TouVe  said  yoiu:  say,  and  found  it  still  to  say  I 
Go  to  your  execution  quietly. 
Mute  to  the  land  of  mystery,  nor  ask 
For  pen  and  paper  to  record  your  thoughts ; 
If  a  reprieve  should  come,  trust  me,  ere  night 
That  paper  would  be  scattered  to  the  winds, 
Your  great  ^*last  word''  would  be  again  revoked. 

W.  S. 


THE  ABACUS  P0LITICU8 ;   OR,    UNIVERSAXi  8U7FKAGE 
MADE  SAFE  AND  EAST. 

A   NEW  SONG. 

[Professor  Lorimer,  who,  although  a  Conservative  in  politics,  proclaims 
himself  in  political  philosophy  a  general  adherent,  if  not  a  disciple,  of  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill,  has,  in  his  *  Constitutionalism  of  the  Future,'  promulgated 
a  theory  by  whiclL  Universal  Suffrage,  or  the  next  thing  to  it,  is  sought  to 
be  rendered  innocuous  by  a  graduated  system  of  voting  on  arithmetical  prin- 
ciples. Assuming  the  humblest  voter, — ^^  the  ordinary  rough,"  pure  and 
simple, — as  the  unit  in  the  scale,  and  so  having  one  vote,  the  addition  of 
various  qualifications  and  advantages,  educational  and  patrimonial,  are 
allowed  to  raise  the  voter  by  successive  steps  to  a  total  of  25  votes.  By  thus 
reckoning  individual  votes  at  varying  values,  the  superior  weight  of  the  bet- 
ter voters  is  meant  to  overbalance  the  mere  numbers  of  those  who  count  at 
a  lower  figure.  We  think,  however,  it  would  be  neater,  and  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  theory,  to  take  the  existing  Ten-pounder  as  the  unit  or  integer^ 
and  have  a  diverging  series  of  voters  above  and  below  him.  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  respective  claimants  to  political  power.  As  the  men  below 
the  salt  might,  in  these  sensitive  times,  feel  indignant  at  being  called  wilgar 
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fractions,  it  seems  equally  convement,  and  less  offensiTe,  to  take  the  dedmal 
mode  of  subdivision.  I^ofessor  XiOrimer^s  book,  though  it  maj  not  carrj 
general  conviction,  and  may  raise  a  smile  at  some  of  its  details,  contains 
many  just  and  good  observations,  and  many  suggestions  that  point  to  im- 
portant  practical  truths,  particularly  with  reference  to  Mr.  Mill  s  crotchets 
of  having  Working-men  themselves  in  Parliament,  and  of  educating  the 
masses  in  politics  by  allowing  them  to  practise  on  the  Constitution.]] 

Reporxers  sage  some  novel  schemes 

Have  lately  set  afloat; 
But  one  to  me  superior  seems, 

That  gives  each  man  a  vote. 
Give  every  man  a  vote,  it  says, 

Give  every  man  a  vote : 
What  takes  in  all— can't  Airther  fall. 

So  give  each  man  a  vote. 

These  Christians  of  our  flesh  and  blood 

(Which  doesnH  Jews  denote), 
Have  claims  that  ne*er  can  be  witiistood: 

Then  give  them  all  a  vote. 
Tes,  ^ve  them  all  a  vote,  I  say, 

A  universal  vote : 
But  something  new  I  fain  would  do, 

To  qualify  that  vote. 

We  canH  discern  the  good  and  bad, 

Or  part  the  sheep  and  goat ; 
But  some  distinction  must  be  had, 

Where  all  will  have  a  vote. 
Then  give  them  all  a  vote,  my  friends, 

A  varied  kind  of  vote ; 
And  e'er  you  count  the  net  amount, 

Weigh  wisely  every  vote* 

Our  Unit  if  you'd  have  me  show. 

The  Ten-pound  man  I  note ; 
And  those  above  and  those  bdow 

Shall  have  a  varying  vote. 
They  all  shall  have  a  vote,  my  friends, 

A  corresponding  vote ; 
No  swampine  here  we  need  to  fear, 

Though  all  shall  have  a  vote. 

The  Squire,  Professor,  £z-M.P., 

At  lugher  rates  we'll  quote; 
While  humbler  men  shall /ractiom  be, 

But  all  shall  have  a  vote. 
They  all  shall  have  a  vote,  my  friends, 

Or  fraction  of  a  vote ; 
Our  labouring  bands,  and  skilful  hands, 

Shall  have  a  proper  vote. 

Nine  tailors  used  to  make  a  man 
(Though  fewer  make  a  coat) ; 
But  tsn'M  the  number  in  our  plan : 
«  Ten  tailors  make  a  vote. 
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We  ^ve  them  all  a  vote,  mj  friends, 

We  clip  them  out  a  vote ; 
But  only  when— their  quorum's  ten. 

It  counts  a  perfect  vote. 

As  down  from  Unit  we  descend 

To  him  who  ha'n't  a  groat, 
Still  less  must  grow, the  dividend 

Of  value  for  the  vote. 
But  yet  they'll  have  a  vote,  my  friends, 

A  fragment  of  a  vote ; 
We  ope  the  door  to  rich  and  poor, 

And  all  will  have  a  vote. 

Whoe'er  the  three  great  R's  can  do, 

And  does  them  not  by  rote, 
We'll  add  a  decimal  or  two 

To  magnify  his  vote. 
We'll  magnify  his  vote,  my  friends, 

Or  multiply  his  vote : 
Who  these  can  learn,  some  prize  should  earn, 

And  fitter  is  to  vote. 

If  Stuart  Mill  could'have  his  wiU, 

He'd  add  the  Petticoat : 
But  that  good  day  is  &r  away, 

When  women  are  to  vote. 
Tet  though  they  have  no  vote,  my  friends, 

No  plain,  straightforward  vote, 
By  ways  aiid  means  the  cunning  queans 

Can  bias  many  a  vote. 

There  still  may  be,  as  now  we  see, 

Some  men  with  venal  throat, 
Who  hold  the  &ith  that  trade  is  free, 

And  traffic  in  their  vote. 
To  such  as  thus  may  vote,  my  friends, 

Who  swop  or  sell  their  vote, 
The  rights  of  man  look  pale  and  wan 

Beside  a  Five-Pound  note. 

To  this,  perhaps,  no  scheme  can  e'er 

Provide  an  antidote ; 
But  all,  at  least,  the  spoil  can  share, 

When  all  shall  have  a  vote. 
They  all  shall  have  a  vote,  my  friends, 

A  merchantable  vote : 
How  cheap  or  dear,  will  then  appear, 

When  all  shall  have  a  vote. 

And  thus  at  last  in  History's  page. 

Unless  I. dream  or  dote, 
Tou'U  see  a  truly  Golden  Age, 

When  all  shall  have  a  vote. 
For  Freedom  or  Fre^trade,  my  friends^ 

They'll  give  or  sell  their  vote, 
And  hdgh  and  low  will  learn  to  know 

The  Value  of  a  vote. 
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Beforb  these  pages  meet  the  eyes 
qf  our  readers,  the  &te  of  the  Bright- 
Russell  Reform  Bill  will  have  been 
decided.  How  the  decision  is  to 
go,  we,  at  this  moment  of  writing, 
are  neoessarily  ignorant  The  more 
sanguine  among  the  members  of  Op- 
position assure  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  defeated.  The  least  de- 
sponding of  the  supporters  of  the 
Goyemment  say  that  they  will  carrr 
their  second  reading  by  a  very  small 
majority.  Wo  will  assume,  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  that  the  Liberals  are 
right,  and  that  the  measure  will  be 
carried  by  eight,  tc^n,  or  even  by  a 
dozen  votes.  Will  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  find  in  that  contingency 
any  cause  of  permanent  rejoicing? 
We  trow  not.  Th^ir  triumph,  if 
they  achieve  it,  will  be  over  their 
political  supporters  far  more  than 
over  their  political  rivals.  It  will 
have  been  accomplished,  too,  by  a 
process  of  browbeating  and  bully- 
ing which,  though  endured  for  the 
nonce  —  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive why  —  is  very  little  likely 
to  be  either  forgotten  or  for- 
given. The  spirit  of  party  may 
be  strong  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  among  the  ^nsti- 
tuencies ;  indeed,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  case  should  be 
so,  for  no  constitutional  govern- 
ment can  long  hold  together  which 
is  not  based  upon  the  principle  of 
fidelity  to  party  :  but  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  men  of  honour 
find  it  chfBcult  to  put  up  with  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  their 
political  leaders,  and  the  yoke  be- 
comes intolerable  when  these  de- 
mands are  pressed,  not  with  unrea- 
soning obstinacy  alone,  but  with 
insolence.  Again,  however  ready 
tiiey  may  be  to  condone  offences 
against  good  taste,  and  even  against 
good  manners,  committed  in  the 
heat  of  a  debate,  any  body  of  gen- 
tlemen,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves Liberals  or  Tories,  are  intoler- 


ant of  foul  play  wilfully  and  with 
due  deliberation  adopted.  They 
have  no  objection  to  hard  hitting^ 

Provided  the  blows  be  fairly  de- 
vered ;  but  calumnious  misrepre- 
sentations, attacks  upon  character 
and  upon  motives,  under  dream- 
stances  which  preclude  the  indi- 
viduals assailed  from  offering  a 
word  in  their  own-  defence, — these 
are  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war 
of  politics  which  no  English  gentle- 
man can  approve.  And,  lastly,  if 
the  leaders  of  a  party,  whether  th^ 
be  a  Government  or  the  chiefs  of 
an  Opposition,  cast  aside  all  the 
traditions  of  tneir  party  in  order  to 
conciliate  outsiders  —  still  more,  % 
bmng  the  Government,  they  so  &r 
abrogate  their  functions  as  to  take 
counsel  with  independent  members 
of  Parliament,  and  to  adopt  their 
opinions  —  then,  though  their  pro- 
per adherents  may,  under  pressure, 
sacrifice  honest  convictions  to  a 
mistaken  sense  of  loyalty,  such  sac- 
rifice is  never  made  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and  the  struggle  and  its  conse- 
quences put  such  a  strain  upon  self- 
respect  as  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  disruption,  sooner  or  later,  of 
the  tie  which  binds  leader  and  fol- 
lowers together.  We  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  saying  that  to  this  state 
of  mind  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  great  Liberal  party  are  now 
reduced.  They  have  made  one  great 
sacrifice  in  order  to  keep  Govern- 
ment in  office,  though  it  has  abused 
their  confidence  and  outraged  their 
most  cherished  principles ;  but  we 
venture  to  predicate  that  they  will 
never  make  another.  They  are 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves, 
indiniant  with  the  Cabinet,  and 
filled  with  disgust  as  they  contem- 
plate the  course  of  action  into 
which,  partly  through  inadvertence, 
partly  by  moral  constraint,  they 
tiave  been  drawn.  For  by  little 
and  little  the  truth  has  dawned 
upon   them ;    and   they   now  dis- 
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cover  to  their  dismay  that  they 
are  the  Tictims  of  a  conspiracy  as 
"  dirty  "  as  the  "  dirtiest"  which 
the  history  oi  political  cahal  has 
placed  upon  record.  These  are 
strong  expressions,  which  we  must 
endeavour  to  justify  hy  a  plain 
statement  of  facts. 

It  was  perhaps  a  necessity  in 
Earl  Russell's  case  that,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Premiership,  he 
should  consider  himself  bound,  on 
the  earliest  convenient  opportunity, 
to  inaugurate  a  fresh  measure  of 
Parliamentary  tleform.  He  had 
given  so  many  pledges  to  this  effect, 
that  to  escape  from  them  was  im- 
possible ;  and  the  country  and  the 
House  of  Commons  were  equally 
prepared  to  receive  respectfully,  and 
give  due  attention  to,  any  scheme 
which  he  might  bring  forward.  But 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  scheme,  whatever  it  might  be, 
should  be  his  own  scheme — that  it 
should  he  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the 
Cabinet  only,  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons 
— that  it  should  be  an  entire 
scheme,  showing  at  a  glance  what 
changes  were  about  to  be  made, 
and  what  would  be  .their  probable 
consequences — and  that  the  Minis- 
ters who  prepared  it  should  honestly 
take  the  sense  of  Parliament  upon 
it,  without  having  recourse  to  fac- 
titious agitation  out  of  doors,  and 
threats  of  dissolution  within,  in  or- 
der to  secure  its  adoption.  Prom 
Lord  Russell,  almost  more  than 
firom  any  prominent  statesman  of 
the  day,  this  course  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Nobody  could  distrust  his 
zeal  in  a  cause  of  which  he  had 
been  for  so  many  years  the  con- 
sistent advocate — nobody  could  for^ 
get  the  part  which  he  played  in  the 
bloodless  revolution  of  1882  ;  and 
it  was  fair  to  assume  that,  having 
once  consented  to  let  the  monarchy 
drift  to  the  very  verge  of  shipwreck, 
he  would  submit  to  any  amount  of 
personal  mortification  and  annoy- 
anoo,  rather  than  be  a  party  to  the 


possible  chance  of  having  so  great 
a  risk  repeated. 

All  this  the  country  and  the 
House  of  Commons  haa  a  right  to 
expect,  looking  only  to  the  personid 
character  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  And  they  had  a  further, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  a  still 
stronger,  guarantee  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, in  me  commanding  position 
which  Lord  Russell's  Government 
occupied.  The  lowest  computation 
of  the  majority  which  the  general 
election  had  given  to  the  Liberal 
side  was  seventy  votes ;  and  with 
a  majority  of  seventy  to  badk  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Prime  Minister,  it  was  fdt,  could 
do  anything.  But  t^^en  all  who 
reasoned  thus  argued  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  general  poUcy  of 
the  Government  would  be  a  policy 
of  prudence.  They  knew  that  in 
the  dominant  Liberalism  thrown  up 
by  the  general  election,  a  strong 
Conservative  leaven  was  buried ; 
and  they  counted  on  the  presence 
within  the  Cabinet  itself  of^  moder- 
ation enough  not  to  do  needless 
outrage  to  this  wise  Conservatism. 
They  counted  without  their  host 
They  had  overlooked,  in  their  analy- 
sis of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  one  trait  round 
which  all  the  rest  in  his  moral  be- 
ing may  be  said  to  cluster.  They 
forgot  how  sensitively  vain  and  ob- 
stinate Lord  Russell  has  on  every 
possible  occasion  shown  himself  to 
be.  For  six  years  and  more  the 
superior  sagacity  of  a  rival  had 
imposed  irksome  restraint  upon  his ' 
wishes,  and  kept  himself  from  oc- 
cupying that  place  in  the  councils 
of  his  sovereign  which  he  felt  to 
be  rightfully  his  own.  Having  re- 
gained that  place,  was  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  he  should  not  use 
the  influence  thence  arising  to  ad- 
vance the  great  object  of  a  long 
public  life  ?  Could  he  forget— had 
the  world  forgotten— the  salt  tears 
which  he  once  shed  over  the  defeat 
of  a  project,  the  beauty  and  fitness 
of  which  he  could  never  persuade 
the  inexorable  Palmerston  to  see  ? 
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No ;  the  time  was  oome  for  effec- 
tuating that  policy  of  Reform  which 
he  had  taught  himself  to  consider  as 
peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  no  thought 
of  minor  matters  would  induce  him 
to  let  it  pass  unimproved.  He  was 
determined  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill, 
be  the  consequences  what  they 
miefat^  and  to  do  so  at  his  own  time, 
and  in  his  own  manner.  But  the 
same  inordinate  selMove  which  in- 
duced this  determination  led  up  to 
another.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  entertain  a  doubt  respecting  the 
willingness  of  the  Liberal  party  to  go 
in  anr  direction  he  might  indicate ; 
and  his  own  more  immediate  col- 
leagues he  held,  or  believed  that  he 
held,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He 
therefore  settled  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign  in*  his  own  mind  with  as 
much  self-complacency  as  if  he 
had  been  arranging  a  programme  of 
scenery  and  decorations  and  com- 
petent actors,  with  a  view  to  bring 
the  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos  on  the 
stage,  and  sat  down  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  aspect  which  it 
presented  to  himself. 

Such  app^urs  to  have  been  Lord 
Rus8ell*s  attitude  for  some  weeks 
after  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
Premiership.  He  saw  nobody — 
he  communicated  by  letter  with 
very  few — and  in  corresponding 
with  those  who  did  share  his 
confidence,  he  dealt  in  the  vaguest 
possible  generalities.  He  seemed 
to  rest  secure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  might,  and 
persuaded  himself  that  all  the 
'  world  besides  was  as  fully  satisfied 
on  that  head  as  he.  Even  the 
filling  np  of  vacancies^  and  the 
changing  of  places  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, gave  him  no  anxiety.  He 
was  resolved  not  only  to  reform 
Parliament,  but  to  throw  open  the 
Universities  to  Dissenters,  and  to 
recast,  after  his  own  fashion,  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland ;  and 
m  order  to  make  the  party  aware 
of  his  intentions  on  these  heads,  he 
got  rid  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  trans- 
ferred Mr.  Fortescue  to  Ireland,  and 
brought  in  Ifr.  Forster,  a  member 


of  the  advanced  Liberal  section,  as 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Mr.  Hutt  was  next  removed 
from  the  Board  of  Tnde,  that  Mr. 
G5schen  might  find  a  place  there; 
and  Lord  Clarendon  went  to  the 
Foreign  Office  —  an  arrangement 
scarcely  to  be  avoided,  and  desir- 
able in  itself  because  satisfactory 
to  the  Revolution  houses.  Observe 
that  all  this  was  the  act  of  Lord 
Russell,  and  of  Lord  Russell  akne. 
/  It  was  done  very  quietly,  rery  firmly, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  wishes  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Cabinet ;  and  it  left  upon  the 
mind  of  the  operator  an  agreeaUe 
impression  that  greater  wisdom 
could  nt>t  have  been  displayed 
under  the  circumstances.  The  ad- 
vanced Liberals  were  now  entirdy 
conciliated ;  for  had  not  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  Protestant  estab- 
lishment in  Cath<dic  Irdand  was 
indefensible  f  and  were  not  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Gdschen  eqoaBy 
committed  to  the  extremest  meas- 
ures of  Parliamentary  and  Unrrer- 
sity  Reform  ?«  A  position  strong 
by  nature  was  thus  placed  ftbeo- 
lutely  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
He  might  therefore  enjoy  without 
stint  what  still  ismained  of  the  re- 
cess, because  the^^^prospeets  of  the 
coming  session  were  most  cheering. 

Had  Lord  Russell  been  left  to 
himself  after  this,  we  think  it  pro- 
bable either  that  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  for  the  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment might  have  been  deferred  till 
next  session,  or  even  the  seasioa 
after  the  next,  or  that  a  measure 
would  have  been  brought  forward, 
complete  in  itself,  and  materially 
different  from  that  now  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  qwte  dear  that,  tifi 
the  other  day,  ho  entertained  no 
doubts  whatever  respecting  the  ae-> 
curacy  of  the  calculations  on  winch 
his  bill  of  18«0  had  been  founded. 
He  believed,  because  the  assertion 
was  never  contradicted,  that  the 
Act  of  1832  had  so  far  foiled  as 
to  diminish  the  borough  constittt- 
encies  rmj  oonsiderably,  and  that 
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tiie  working  clasBes,  in  pariicolar, 
were  aknost  entirely  precluded  from 
the  exercise  of  the  fivnchise  by  the 
oUuse  which  restricted  that  privi- 
lege in  towns  to  the  occupants  of 
ten-pound  houses.  In  this  respect 
his  views  corresponded  with  those 
of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  he  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  therefore  be 
allowed  to  have  acted  in  good  fiuth, 
so  long  as  they  held  tiiemselves 
bound  to  advocate,  at  a  conveni- 
ent season,  a  six-pound  franchise 
foit  boroughs,  in  connection  with  a 
^rell-digested  scheme  for  the  general 
redistribution  of  seats.  In  like 
manner  it  is  shown,  by  the  tone 
assumed  in  the  late  debates,  that 
no  member  of  the  Government  be- 
lieves, up  to  the  present  moment, 
that  woiking  men  have  finy  share 
whatever  in  the  election  of  county 
members.  But  this  conviction  on 
their  parts,  with  the  concurrent  de- 
sire to  remedy  the  evil,  was  scarcely 
BO  urgent  as  to  drive  them  head- 
long into  a  struggle,  of  which  the 
inunediate  effect  must  be,  as  they 
well  knew,  injurious  to  trade,  and 
soccess  in  which,  assuming  that 
they  were  successful,  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  an  immediate  dis- 
solution. We  think  it  probable, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Russell,  had  he 
been  left  to  himself,  would  have 
chosen  his  own  time  for  pushing 
forward  his  own  policy,  and  done 
his  own  work  in  a  far  more  states- 
man-like manner,  than  other  people 
have  done  it  for  him.  But  Lord 
Russell  was  not  left  to  himself. 
The  dream  of  easy  triumphs  to  come 
was  suddenly  broken  by  voices  from 
the  north,  which  indicated  too  sure- 
ly that  there  was  mutiny  in  the 
camp.  Poor  man !  he  had  over- 
looked the  fact  that  there  are  in 
England  other  reformers  Ihan  him- 
self. Mr.  Bright,  not  having  been 
consulted,  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tmiity  of  showing  that  he,  at  least, 
was  scarcely  prepared  to  move  or 
stand  still  at  the  bidding  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  and,  by  his  furious  tirade  at 
Bradford,  overthrew  in  a  moment 
the  whole  castle  of  cards  which  the 


Prime-Minister  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  erect 

From  that  hour  the  Ministerial 
plan  of  operations  underwent  a 
changei  It  was  clear  that  the  gen- 
tlemen below  the  gangway  would 
not  run  straight  except  further 
inducements  to  discipline  were 
held  out  to  them ;  and  Mr.  €^ 
schen,  before  time  was  afforded  to 
get  warm  in  his  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  found  himself  transferred 
to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  This  went 
far  to  secure  tiie  allegiance  of  the 
City  of  London,  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  the  thick-skinned 
Bright,  while  it  threw  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Administration  into 
a  ferment  of  discontent.  Something 
more  must  be  done;  and  it  was 
done.  Negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  great  tribune  of  the 
people,  through  what  channel  will 
doubtless  come  to  light  by-and-by ;  * 
and  terms  being  proposed,  a  long 
discussion  ensued,  ending  in  the  com- 
promise which  is  no  longer  a  secret 
Mr.  Bright  first  required  that  three 
points  should  be  conceded  to  him; 
he  ultimately  agreed  to  be  satis- 
fied with  one.  If  the  Government 
would  pledge  itself  to  divide  its 
measure,  carrying  a  Franchise  Bill 
first,  and  then  going  in  for  the  re- 
distribution of  seats,  he  was  will- 
ing to  support  them.  He  would 
have  certainly  preferred  a  six-pound 
franchise  in  boroughs,  and  a  ten- 
pound  franchise  in  counties,  to 
anything  higher;  but  give  him 
a  seven  and  a  fourteen  pound  fran-' 
chise  in  the  first  instance,  leav-  \ 
ing  other  matters  to  be  arranged  ) 
at  a  future  time,  and  he  would 
be  content.  Forasmuch,  however, 
as  this  change  of  ground  must 
of  necessity  awaken  &e  suspicions 
of  the  House,  it  seemed  desirable 
that  evidence  should  be  furnished 
of  the  propriety  of  effecting  it.  It 
was  therefore  suggested  —  whether 
by  Mr.  Bright  or  the  Government, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  the  lat- 
ter provoked  thereto,  as  it  now 
comes  out,  by  Lord  £Icho*s  letter^— 
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that  a  Tolume  of  statistics  should 
be  prepared.  Finally,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  bill  for  lowering  the 
franchise  should,  with  as  little  de- 
lay  as  possible,  be  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  programme  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Bright  at  Bradford  was  adopted, 
batine  only  the  settlement  of  a  six- 
pound  franchise  in  boroughs,  and  a 
ten-pound  franchise  in  counties. 

The  GoYenunent  was  quite  hon- 
est in  its  zeal  to  collect  statistidb. 
So  was  Mr.  Bright  Both  parties 
believed  that  the  results  would 
confirm  all  their  previous  asser- 
tions resnecting  the  unrepresented 
state  of  the  working  classes.  Both 
parties  were  utterly  confounded 
when  the  returns  came  in.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  particular,  felt  that 
he  had  been  stultifying  himself  for 
years,  and  even  Lord  Russell  and 
Mr.  Bright  experienced  something 
like  a  sense  of  shame.  Lord  Rus- 
sell and  Mr.  Bright  are  not,  how- 
ever, affected  with  tepperaments 
over  -  sensitive.  They  soon  made 
up  their  minds  to  accept  the  fiicts 
as  they  stood,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  Not  so  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Few 
who  heard  him  introduce  the 
measure  to  the  House,  could  fail 
to  observe  that  he  did  so  under 
great  restraint  Not  half-a-dozen 
members,  if  so  many,  were  aware 
of  the  agony  which  he  endured  in 
making  his  statement  But  the 
same  sensitive  temperament  which 
causes  him  to  suffer  when  he  is 
doing  wrong,  and  knows  that  he  is 
in  a  false  position,  has  the  power 
of  applying  a  balm  to  the  wound. 
Contradict  him — show  that  he  is 
wrong — make  others,  and,  above 
all,  make  himself  percceive  how 
very  &lse  the  position  is  into 
which  he  has  thrust  himself-— and 
you  at  once  divert  his  feelings  into 
a  new  channel  and  turn  upon 
yourself  the  anger  which  had  pre- 
viously caused  him  to  ^*eat  his 
own  heart. ^^  Had  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measure,  and  the  speech  in  which  it 
was  proposed  met  with  a  different 


reception  at  the  first  reading,  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  doubt  with  us 
whether  he  would  have  recovered 
self-complacency  enough  to  go  fur- 
ther in  the  matter.  As  it  was,  the 
speeches,  of  Mr.  Laing,  Mr.  Ixiwe, 
and  Mr.'  Horsman  cut  him  to  tiie 
quick,  and  he  threw  himself^  body 
and  soul,  into  the  effort,  not  so 
much  to  convince  the  House  and 
the  country  that  the  measure  was 
a  wise  measiu*e,  as  to  overwhelm 
with  philipptbs  the  insolent  indi- 
viduals who  dared  to  contradict 
what  he,  in  his  majesty,  had  enun- 
ciated, and  presumed  to  advance 
reasons  for  holding  opinions  ad- 
verse to  his  own. 

Angry  as  he  was,  Mr.  Gladstone 
managed  so  far  to  restrain  him- 
self, throughout  the  brief  discussion 
which  went  forward,  as  to  waive 
his  right  of  reply.  He  saw  that 
the  temper  of  the  House  was  agminst 
him;  and  he  wisely  abstained  from 
provokiDg,  by  any  premature  explo- 
sion, an  open  avowal-  of  hostility 
to  the  Bill  where  such  avowal 
would  have  been  dangerous.  He 
bowed  the  head  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  of  March,  and  the  cere- 
monial of  admiting  the  great  meas- 
ure to  its  first  stage  was  gone 
through  in  silence.  The  iron  had^ 
however  entered  into  his  soul,  and 
nature  soon  began  to  assert  her 
rights.  Hitherto  he  had  been,  what 
we  described  him  last  month  to  be, 
the  meekest  of  men.  Now  the  horse- 
shoe showed  itself  once  more  on  his 
brow,  and  he  became  the  Gladstone  < 
of  other  days.  He  had  borne  enoi^ 
of  rebuke  from  enemies,  of  hol- 
low support  from  professed  friends. 
He  would  show  both  that  he  was 
as  much  in  earnest  about  the  Re- 
form Bill  as  he  had  been  in  d^iand- 
ing  the  repeal  of  the  paper-duties. 
There  was  no  further  debate,  of 
course,  upon  a '  measure  of  whidi 
the  first  reading  was  over  and  the 
second  to  come;  but  the  prospect 
seemed  too  alarming  not  to  elicit, 
from  time  to  time,  references  to  the 
future  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  to  its  possible  effects  on  the 
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constitution  of  society.  These  be- 
came intolerable  to  the  Chancellor  of 
fhe  Exchequer.  The  pressure  of  the 
burden  was  too  great  The  self-re* 
Btraint  which  he  had  exercised  with 
consummate  energy  ever  since  the 
session  began,  gave  way  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  need  not  repeat  in  detail 
the  circumstances  of  a  case  which 
must  be  fresh,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  fresh,  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers ;  but  of  the  impression 
made  upon  lookers-on,  disposed  for 
various  reasons  to  be  well  disposed 
towards  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene, 
it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  the  re- 
cord. The  following  extracts,  from 
the  ^Saturday  Review'  of  the  7th  of 
April  last,  are  singularly  edifying : — 

**  We  were  rather  too  early  in  address- 
ing our  oongratulations  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
cm  his  powers  of  parliamentary  self-re- 
straint The  very  day  which  introdaced 
to  our  readers  our  premature  felicita- 
-tions,  also  published  that  remarkable 
outbreak  of  temper  and  puerility  with 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
closed  the  first  page  of  the  annals  of  his 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tou  may  expel  human  nature  with  all 
unnatural  violence,  says  the  old  poet, 
but  character  will  break  out  at  last 
Impelled  by  principle  or  policy,  a  man 
may  take  the  temperance  pledge,  but 
if  he  does  run  riot  and  return  to  his  old 
courses,  he  does  it  in  earnest  Those 
seven  dull  weeks  of  sullen  and  di£5cult 
self-repression  were  atoned  for  in  one 
compensating  shriek  of  bad  taste  and 
bad  temper.  The  famous  *fle8h-and- 
blood  and  feUow- Christian*  inarticu- 
late burst  convinced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons what  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  the  courtesy  and  judgment  of  its 
foremost  man. 

*  Wbo  bni  mutt  Uragli,  if  tach  a  man  tbere  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  If  Attleus  were  he?* 

The  very  phrase  which  has  already  ac- 
quired an  ugly  sort  of  immortality,  the 
kind  of  adhesiveness  which  belongs  to 
a  nieknamei  was  but  a  small  echo  of  the 
old  cant,  *  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  bro- 
ther?' But  the  deplorable  indiscretion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  into  which 
Kr.  Gladstone  was  betrayed  by  the  poor 
provocation  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu, 
has,  like  many  other  trifles,  been  pro- 
ductive of  serious  oonsequenoes^-serious, 
YOU  xcix. — vo.  ncvu. 


perhaps,  rather  to  the  speaker  than  to 
any  other  or  greater  interests.  It  oom« 
mitted  turn.  U  these  things  can  be  said 
and  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  about 
the  dry  f  If  this  is  the  language  for  Uie 
uninflammable  senators,  what  becoming 
words  are  right  for  the  touchwood  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  ignorant  ?  The  con- 
sequence of  the  appeal  for  one's  own 
flesh  and  blood  and  fellow-Christians — 
as  though  the  franchise  were  a  matter  of 
animal  physiology  and  the  three  creeds— 
was  an  appeal  (in  another  sense)  to  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  acator's  hearers. 
To  talk  of  flesh  and  blood  savours  strong- 
ly of  animal  passions  and  physical  foroek 
If  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  franchise  by 
virtue  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  it  must  be 
his  flesh  and  blood  that  must  assert  his 
right  Very  likely  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
mean  this ;  he  only  meant  to  scream, 
more  or  less  articulately.  He  did  not 
intend  to  threaten,  he  only  meant  to  show 
that  he  was  in  a  passion,  and  that  he  was 
tired  to  death  of  being  courteous  and 
stupid.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  his  enemies  were  on  the 
look-out  for  this,  or  something  like  this, 
though  not  perhaps  something  quite  so 
bad.  For  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition  to  taunt  and  goad  and  irritate 
Uieir  high-spirited  antagonist  In  the 
economy  of  party  there  is  always  room 
for  die  playful  stimulants  of  the  bande- 
'rUlerot  and  picadoreSy  especially  if  the 
noble  ioro  affects  stupidity.  The  way  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Opposition  showed  that 
somebody  at  least  was  satisfied." 

So  began  and  so  ended  the  first 
portion  of  that  session  of  the  Legis* 
lature  which  will  not  probably  come 
to  a  close  without  exercising  a  great 
and  lasting  influence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  this  empire.  Brief  as  the 
intiorval  was,  it  sufficed  to  make 
manifest  bow  disastrous  to  his 
party  had  been  the  Nemesis  which 
constrained  Lord  Russell  to  assign 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
doubly  painful  the  awakening 
proved  to  be,  because  there  came 
with  it  the  distressing  conviction 
that  the  blunder  was  irremediable. 
But  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man ; 
Parliament  was  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  holidays;  and  with  the  ad* 
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joumment  came  into  operation  a  sys- 
tem of  tactics,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  in  tenns  sufficiently 
strong.  Mr.  .Bright  and  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  both  af- 
firmed that  the  country  was  bent  on 
seeing  their  Reform  scheme  carried 
into  effect,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  get  up  something  like  eridence 
that  they  were  not  speaking  at  ran- 
dom. Mr.  Brand  received  instruc- 
tions to  communicate  with  the  lead- 
ing reformers,  in  every  town  and  city 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  urge 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  calling 
meetings  together,  and  getting  peti- 
tions signed.  Mr.  Bright  went  his 
way  to  Birmingham  and  the  north, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  in  Liverpool.  There 
are  evil-disposed  persons  who  go  so 
fiu*  as  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone invited  himself  to  the  Liver- 
pool banquet;  in  other  words,  that 
the  banquet  was  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  speak  his 
mind  to  his  entertainers,  and  to  ad- 
dress, in  due  course,  the  more  mot- 
ley assemblage  which  might  be 
brought  together  to  hear  him  in 
the  Amphitheatre.  All  this  is  of 
course  a  calumny.  But  there  is 
no  calumny  in  the  assertion  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  however  he  got  to 
Liverpool,  comported  himself  there 
as  no  man  in  his  high  position  was 
over  before  known  to  do;  and  that, 
even  among  those  who  cheered  him 
at  the  moment,  there  were  some 
who,  while  they  admired  his  elo- 
quence, and  permitted  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  with  it,  utterly 
condemned  the  spirit  in  which  he 
poured  it  forth,  and  turned  away 
with  disgust  from  his  sentiments. 

Our  readers  have  not  forgotten 
that,  in  first  enunciating  the  minis- 
terial scheme,  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
a  very  decided  tone.  It  had  ap- 
peared judicious  to  the  Cabinet, 
advised  by  Mr.  Bright,  to  separate 
their  bill  for  the  extension  of  tiie 
franchise  from  their  intended  mea- 
sure of  redistribution ;  and  their 
plan  being  fully  arranged,  no  in- 
ducement whatever  should  prevul 


upon  them  to  deviate  torn  it  Mr. 
Gladstone,  therefore,  would  not  so 
much  as  hold  out  a  hope  that  the 
redistribution  arrangement  should 
be  either  explained  or*  attempted 
during  the  current  session.  This 
was  a  great  secret,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  determined  to  keep 
within  its  own  bosom ;  and  the 
House  must  either  give  it  their 
confidenoe  by  passing  the  Bill  be- 
fore them,  or  withhold  it,  throw 
out  the  Bill,  and  turn  out  the  Gov- 
ernment This  was  on  the  12th  <^ 
March.  But  when  one  member 
after  another  got  up  on  their  own 
side,  and  gave  notice  of  amend- 
ments to  be  brought  forward -at  tiie 
second  reading,  the  Government 
saw  that  they  were  in  a  fidse  posi- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  peremptory  tone  wa« 
disapproved  or  censured  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  that  he  received  instractioiis 
to  win  back  the  recusants  by  giving 
explicit  answers  to  the  questions 
which  had  been  put  to  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  2dd,  just  before 
the  House  separated,  he  made 
known  his  intention  of  laying  on 
the  table,  immediately  the  seoond 
reading  was  over,  the  draft  of  a  Be- 
distribution  Bill ; — ^not  as  a  measure 
complete  in  itseU;  and  therefore  fit 
to  be  discussed  on  the  instant,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  let  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  under- 
stand what  would  be  expected  of 
them.  We  are  bound  to  add  that, 
in  obeying  the  directions  of  the 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Gladstone  contrived 
to  render  the  concession  to  his  own 
supporters  as  little  graceful  as  pos* 
sible.  He  put  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  Bill  was  not  a  Bill 
after  all — ^that  it  would  be  nothii^ 
more  than  the  announcement  of  an 
intention,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  carried  into  effect  as  cinnun- 
stances  should  determine ;  that  he 
considered  himself  extremely  ill- 
used  in  beinff  forced  into  an  ex- 
planation at  all;  and  that  honour- 
able gentlemen  were  at  liberty  to 
make  much  or  little  of  the  an> 
nouncement  just  as  they  pleased. 
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Thfl  wnnoimeement  proved  satisfaO' 
tory  to  Mr.  Kisglake  and  Mr.  OH- 
phant  They  each  withdrew  his 
threatened  amendment  Not  so  Lord 
Grosvenor.  He  restated  the  amend* 
ment  whidi  he  was  prepared  to 
more  when  next  the  subject  should 
come  under  discussion;  and  Lord 
Stanley,  amid  loud  cheers  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  made 
known  his  purpose  of  seconding 
the  motion.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  took  adTantage  of  some 
expression  or  other,  in  a  speech 
by  Lord  Robert  Montagu  to  break 
forth  into  a  tirade  as  little  worthy 
of  his  position  as  can  well  be  con* 
ceiyed,  and  incurred  in  so  doing 
the  well-deserred  chastisement  of 
which,  in  the  extract  just  given 
from  the  *  Saturday  Review,'  we 
ha.ye  registered  one  specimen.  It 
was  then  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
fasten  upon  the  Tories  an  expres- 
sion of  which  they  never  made  use. 
Himself  comparing  the  proposed 
influx  of  £7  voters  to  an  invasion 
by  a  French  armyi  he  charged  his 
opponents  with  having  instituted 
that  comparison,  while  he  relieved 
his  own  soul  by  slavering  about 
**the  same  flesh  and  blood,"  and 
'*  fellow-Christians,"  very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Opposition, 
and  not  a  little  to  the  chagrin  and 
humiliation  of  his  colleagues  in 
office  and  their  supporters.  It  was 
bis  last  exhibition  of  himself  before 
the  House  rose,  of  which  the  efiect 
was  certainly  not  diminished  by 
what  he  said  and  did  during  the 
Easter  holidays. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Mr.  Glad- 
stone arrived  in  Liverpool,  and 
met  the  sam^  day  at  dinner  some 
-tvfo  or  three  hundred  of  the  more 
opulent  of  the  Liberal  merchants 
and  traders  of  that  great  emporium 
of  commerce.  If  the  merchants 
and  traders  expected  from  him  an 
exposition  of  ministerial  policy,  gen- 
eral or  particular,  they  must  have 
been  greatly  disappointed.  He  was, 
singularly  careful  on  this  ground 
to  say  as  little  as  possible.     In  an 


address  which  occupied  a  good 
half-hour  in  the  delivery,  he  avoid- 
ed every  topic  on  which  his  andU 
ence  could  have  wiabed  him  to 
touch.  He  spoke  of  Fenianism,  of 
the  Cattle  Plague,  of  the"!  Oaths 
Bill,  and  of  things  in  general ;  but 
not  one  word  escaped  him  bearing 
especially  upon  the  Bill  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  franchise,  still  less 
upon  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  Government  to  bring  it  for- 
ward as  a  measure  distinct  in  it- 
self. The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  evening's  'entertainment 
came  to  an  end,  people  went  away 
weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  the 
dullest,  deadest  disappointment 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  what  he 
was  doing  all  the  while.  He  had 
another  audience  to  address  on  the 
following  day,  for  which  it  was 
necessary  to  reserve  the  cream  of 
his  story,  and  from  which  he  would 
be  sure  to  receive  plaudits  loud  in 
proportion  to  the  strong  language 
of  which  he  might  make  use,  and 
the  strong  sentiments  expressed  by 
it  He  was  mild,  therefore,  with 
the  merchants;  that  he  might  be 
fresh  as  ^ell  as  violent  with  the 
crowd.  And  violent  he  was  with  a 
vengeance,  when  the  proper  time 
came. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  favours  the 
world  with  an  additional  volume 
of  his  speeches,  we  shall  be  curious 
to  see  whether  the  oration  delivered 
in  the  Amphitheatre  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  April  last,  is  made  to 
read  exactly  as  it  was  spoken.  If 
it  be,  he  will  deserve  credit  for 
whatever  merit  is  due  to  the  con- 
sistency which  compels  mad  and 
angry  men  to  sacrifice  their  repu- 
tation to  their  impulses.  For, 
fallen  as  he  is  in  our  estimation, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  thousands 
besides,  who  once  held  him  in  the 
highest  honour,  it  would  grieve 
us  to  find  such  an  outpouring  of 
bad  taste,  bad  logic,  and  bad  mo- 
rals, taken  out  of  the  category  of 
mere  newspaper  reporting.  He 
began,  of  course,  by  flattering  his 
audience;   it  is  the  usual  course  of 
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stomp  orators  to  do  so.  He  stood 
before  a  tribunal  eomposed  not 
of  the  working  classes,  but  in  the 
main  of  the  middle  classes  of  the 
eountry.  Begging  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pardon,  the  case  was  not  so.  Out 
of  the  8000  persons  who  thronged 
the  hall,  probably  2500  at  the 
least  were  working  men,  not  a 
few  of  them  labourers  from  the 
docks  and  wharves-r-Tery  many 
waifs  and  strays  whose  occupation 
it  might  be  difficult  to  fix.  This, 
however,  would  have  been  of  no 
consequence  had  not  its  oppoate 
been  most  needlessly  and  foolishly 
asserted;  for  the  argument  of  the 
speech,  such  as  it  was,  addressed 
itself  exclusively  to  the  working 
mea  The  invective  took  a  wider 
sweep;  we  shall  come  to  that  pre- 
sently. Meanwhile^  let  us  consider 
the  argument 

Mr.  Gladstone's  great,  and  indeed 
only,  points  in  support  of  his 
scheme,  are  these — That  whereas 
the  incomes  of  the  working  classes 
stand  towards  the  incomes  of  the 
higher  and  of  the  middle  as  250 
to  800  millions,  and  the  amount 
paid  in  taxation  by  each  respec* 
tively  is  as  8-7ths  to  4-7ths,  the  snare 
of  representation  possessed  by  the 
working  classes  is  only  as  one  in 
seven — a  miserable  proportion, 
which  each  successive  decade  di- 
minishes. In  1882,  according  to 
his  showing,  the  working  classes  in 
boroughs  could  command  80  per 
cent  of  voters.  In  1866  they  are 
nowhere  in  greatei  force  than  26 
per  cent  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
the  authority  is  on  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone bases  his  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  incomes  and  taxation 
of  classes.    The  last  attempt  made 


to  settle  that  question  on  aathor^ 
was  in  1846,  when  the  Goverameat 
census  gave  the  following  renilU 
as  to  income  in  England  and  Soot- 
land:— 

OoLUEcnvx  IsooMB  or 
/  The  upper  ruiks,    .    £185,000,000 
/  The  middle  daas,  177,000,000 

I    The  workiog  cIums,     126,000,000 

Since  1846  wages  have  nndoobt- 
edly   risen;    but   so,    in   a  In^ 
de^^  have    the   fortunes  of  the 
hi^er  and  middle  dasses,  thiough 
the  operation  of  the  gold-Ascoter- 
ies  and  of  a  vastly  extended  Inde 
with  all  parts  of  the  world.     We 
may  therefore   iairiy  assume  tfait, 
however  much  it  may  have  Men 
below  the  comparative  estimate  of 
1846,  the  income  of  the   workinf; 
classes     has     certainly    not    risen 
above  4t    Now  giving  the  frandiiae 
according  to  income,  the  calculatmi 
of  1846  would  entitle  the  w^^iag 
man  to,  at  the  most,  one4fa: 
stead  of  three-sevenths;  whei 
we  accept  the  &ct  that  the  { 
tions   of    income    are    cbang 
a^iRst  the  working  classes,  t 
cent,  the  amount  which  Mr. 
stone  admits  these  classes  no* 
sess,  would  amplr  fill  up  the 
ure  of  their  rights.    But  hs 
Gladstone  forgotten  that,  no 
back  than  two  years  ago,  b( 
that  the  proportion  of  yoters  i 
the  working  men  was  somethi 
tween  one-tenth  and  one-twei 
certainly  not  more  than  one- 
as  compared  with  the  voters  i 
upper  and  middle  classes  P    N( 
he  deny  that,  when  the  late 
emment  inquiiy  began,  he  ana  Mr. 
Bright  and  Lord  Russell  calculated 
on  the  results  for  confirming  this 
estimate,  on  which  their  then  po- 
licy was  based.'^ 


*  These  (acts  have  been  placed  in  the  clearest  possible  point  of  view  bj  Xr. 
IHidley  Baxter  in  his  masterly  pamphlet  on  the  new  Reform  Bill  We  regret 
that  our  limits  will  enable  ns  for  the  present  to  give  only  the  general  oondisioDS 
at  which  he  arrives:— 
**  I  recapitulate  in  slightly  different  order  the  oondnsions  arrived  at : 
''  I.  That  the  woridng  cUases  possess  at  present  in  the  Bngtiah  and  WM 
boroughs  absolute  minorities  in  the  election  of  14  members ;  lumAj  n^joritiei  in 
the  election  of  35  members;  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  votes  for  68  mesibeifl: 
and  27  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  electors. 
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Having  settled  this  point  to  his  own  monwealth  were  preseired.  From 
eatiflfiMtion,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  this  to  a  eulogy  of  the  institutions  of 
to  consider  the  prohable  effects,  so  the  United  States  was  a  step  as  easy 
far  as  the  prosperitr  of  the  countrr  as  it  was  direct  And  then  followed 
was  concerned,  of  the  impulse  whicti  what  may  be  described  as  the  climax 
the  Government  Ml  would  give,  if  of  the  discussion.  We  are  not,  it  ap- 
passed,  to  the  growth  of  the^  demo-  pears,  a  democratic,  but  an  aristocrat- 
cratic  element  in  the  constitution,  ic  nation.  And  our  aristocracy  has 
That  was  a  contingency  of  which  he  preserved  their  influence  and  main- 
^itertained  no  dread  whatever.  It  tained  their  principles,  because  here- 
was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  tofore,  with  partial  exceptions,  tl^ey 
that,  as  education  and  xnteDigence  have  been  ever  forward  to  advocate 
diffused  themselves,  power  should  the  rights  of  the  people.  Now,  how- 
more  and  more  pass  into  the  hands  ever, — ^but  he  shall  pursue  the  sub- 
of  the  masses ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  Ject  himself : — 
was  nowise  disposed  to  withstand  or  «*  i  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  whenever, 
speak  against  the  trrangemrait  so  ^ven  for  a  moment,  and  even  in  a  parti- 
long  as  the  true  interests  of  the  com-  cular  instance,  there  may  be  a  disposition 

**  2.  That  the  enfninchiBement  of  144,000  £7  to  £10  occapiers  will  giye  to  the 
working  olaaBes  absolute  majorities  in  the  eleetion  of  95  members ;  nearly  majori* 
tiee  in  the  eleetion  of  98  members ;  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  votes  for  86  mem* 
ber* 

That  a  very  moderate  farther  increase  of  their  numbers  would  give  them  a 
najority  of  the  total  borough  members. 

That  the  returns  on  which  the  calculation  of  144,000  is  founded  are  inaoou- 
ind  below  the  actual  numbers  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  60,000  compound 
holders  and  non-ratepayers  has  also  to  be  added  to  the  result  indicated  in  the  ^ 
d  conclusion.    Hence  a  probability  that  an  immediate  majority  of  borough  ^ 
•ers  may  be  returned  by  the  working  classes.  ,-  ^ 

.  That  at  present  the  borough  voters  at  and  below  £24  rental  appear  to  be 
in  number  to  those  above  tlwt  rental,  but  that  the  addition  of  204,000  calcu- '. 
by  Mr.  GUdstone  would  make  the  voters  at  and  below  £LS  rental  equal  in 
ler  to  all  above  £18,  thus  lowering  the  balance  line  by  £11.  ^^  • 

>.  That  the  electors  comprising  a  woridng-dass  minority  in  the  total  borough 
:ituency  would  possess  only  one-tenth  in  amount  of  the  borough  rateable  pro- 
f,  and  yet  these  eleetom  would  govern  and  tax  the  remaining  nine-tenths. 
I.  That  the  rental  of  the  whole  borough  working  classes  is  only  18  per  cent  of 
x)tal  borough  rental,  being  one-third  less  than  their  present  percentage  (27  per 
)  of  the  borough  electors. 

8.  That  besides  the  immediate  registration  of  the  present  £Y  occupiers,  there 
be  for  several  years  a  rapid  growth  of  the  borough  constituency,  caused  by  the 
re  of  the  class  below  the  £7  line  to  obtain  the  franchise  accelerating  the  ordi- 
nary and  regular  increase,  which  is  now  so  considerable. 

**  9.  That  the  unavoidable  consequence  will  be  in  a  very  few  yean  to  give  the 
working  classes  a  considerable  migority,  and  complete  ascendancy,  both  as  regards 
borough  electors  and  seats. 

**  With  respect  to  these  propositions  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns,  whidi  must  await  the  investigation  of 
Parliament  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  other  conclusions  are  not  matters  of 
opinion  or  argument,  but  simi^y  the  mechanical  working  out  of  statistical  £fM3ts. 
Given  the  data  from  the  parliamentary  papers  and  returns  and  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  and  the  questions  became  simple  problems,  like  those  we  used  to  work  at 
Cambridge,  and  about  the  main  results  of  which  po  two  statistical  inquirers  can 
differ. 

**  Even  if  (contrary  to  previous  statistics)  the  ordinary  increase  of  the  constitu- 
ency should  not  be  exceeded,  two  or  three  additional  years  would  produce  the  same 
effiect  If  this  Bill  passes,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of 
the  inevitable  and  speedy  preponderance  of  the  workmg  classes.'' 
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to  detract  from  the  noble  and  glorious 
traditions  of  the  British  aristocracy.  I 
am  sorry  that,  at  the  moment  I  speak, 
immediate  danger  to  the  measure  that  the 
Government  have  introduced  should  pro- 
ceed from  a  name  honoured  in  the  lists  of 
the  aristocracy.  A  notice  of  motion  has 
been  given  by  Lord  Grosrenor,  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  Bill ;  and  we  are 
told-»and  as  the  announcement  has  now 
been  publidy  made  without  contradiction, 
we  are,  I  suppose,  truly  told — ^that  it  is  to 
be' seconded  by  Lord  Stanley.  I  know 
no  two  persons  more  entitled  to  respect 
and  honour  in  the  position  they  occupy, 
but  I  am  forced  to  say  that  I  thinlc  a 
more  deplorable  arrangement  never  was 
made — (great  cheering) — a  more  gross 
blunder  was  never  committed,  than  when, 
in  the  counsels  of  political  party,  with 
that  Idnd  of  cleverness  which  so  often 
outwits  itself,  it  was  determined  that  the 
two  representatives  of  two  of  our  noblest 
and  most  ancient  houses  should  come  for^ 
ward  combinedly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating an  act  of  grace ;  but  what,  be- 
sides being  an  act  of  grace,  is  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  great  community  of  the 
country.    (Loud  cheers.)'' 

We  wish  Mr.  Gladstone  joy  of  the 
success  which  attended  this,  his  most 
telling  hit  The  reply  to  Mr.  Lowe, 
which  he  shrank  from  uttering  in  the 
House  till  he  had  first  of  all  deliyef- 
ed  himself  of  it  in  a  packed  public 
meeting,  had  a  certain  amount  of 
merit  of  its  own.  It  proved  that  Ox> 
ford's  fayourite  son,  the  pupil  of  Peel, 
and  the  author  of  the  most  remark- 
able treatise  ever  compiled  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  State  to  the  Church, 
could  stoop,  when  the  first  occasion 
arose,  to  the  meanest  tricks  of  the 
demagogue ;  and  it  won  for  him,  who, 
lacking  courage  for  a  &ir  fight  could 
strike  his  foeman  in  the  back,  and 
strike  home,  a  very  considerable  mea- 
sore  of  mob  applause.  But  this  blow 
at  the  aristocracy,  this  manifest  en- 
deavour to  show  that  Lords  Grosvenor 
and  Stanley  oppose  the  Bill  only  be- 
cause, being  aristocrats,  they  hate  the 
people, — this  was  the  announcement 
which  left  everything  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Bnght 
himself  never  did  more,  never  did 
so  much,  to  set  class  against  class. 
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For  him  the  very  mob  can  always 
make  allowance.  They  know  that  on 
some  points  he  is  rabid,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  habits  of  thought  of  the 
pteple  whom  it  delights  him  to  abuse; 
and  even  while  they  applaud,  they 
forget,  to  a  certain  extent,  wha* 
the  object  is  at  which  his  eloquence 
points.  It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  holds,  if  not  the  high- 
est in  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  office  under  the 
Crown  ;  ne  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  whose  intimacies  lie  among 
circles  elevated  in  point  of  birth, 
rank,  and  intelligence.  When  he 
speaks  in  disparagement  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  and  social  position, 
how  can  the  working  mendistinat 
him  for  a  moment  ?  They  do  not  dis- 
trust him.  They  believe  as  finnlv 
as  they  believe  anything,  tiiat  both 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Stanley 
are  actuated,  in  the  course  which 
they  pursue,  by  feelings  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  towards  -the  body  of 
the  people ;  and  it  will  not  be  Mr. 
Gladstone's  fault  if  they  refrain 
from  showing,  by  acts  as  well  as 
by  shouts  and  words,  that  such  are 
their  convictions.  Talk  after  this 
of  O'Connell's  appeal  to  the  Irish, 
or  of  Mr.  Brighrs  last  famous  let- 
ter, inviting  the  Birmingham  men 
to  come  up  and  wait  upon  the 
members  on  the  12th  of  April  as 
they  went  down  to  the  house. 
Both  were  innocent  in  compari- 
son to  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to 
mob  sympathies  and  mob  preju- 
dices in  the  Amphitheatre  at  Liv- 
erpool. Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
overshot  his  mark,  and  is  probably 
by  this  time  pretty  well  convinced 
that  he  did  sa  There  is  not  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy,  whether 
he  be  Whig  or  Tory,  but  feels  the 
speech,  and  the  tone  of  the  speedi, 
to  be  an  outrage  to  his  ordo*. 
Political  necessity,  tiie  needs  of 
party,  may  induce  some  of  these  to 
affect  indifference  for  the  nonce. 
But  the  arrow  has  penetrated  be- 
yond the  barb,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  learn  in  due  time  that  the 
orator,    be    he   ever    so   eloquent, 
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who  throws  himselfj  in  carrying 
his  measures,  whatever  they  may 
be,  as  he  has  done,  into  the  arms 
of  the  masses,  must  look  to  the 
masses  for  that  support  which  the 
aristocracy  will  no  longer  afford 
him. 

We  change  the  scene ;  and  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool  we  turn 
to  Lord  Russell  and  his  256 
supporters,  the  latter  assembled 
to  hear  what  their  chief  might  pro- 
pound to  them,  with  a  view  to 
allay  the  spirit  of  mutiny  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  their  ranks. 
Lord  RusselPs  speech  on  the  10th 
of  April  was  a  very  tame  affair.  It 
neither  threw,  nor  affected  to  throw, 
any  new  light  upon  the  subject 
tmder  discussion.  It  frankly  ac- 
knowledged the  alliance  which  the 
Government  had  contracted  with 
the  member  for  Birmingham,  and 
sought  a  justification  of  the  proceed- 
ing in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  admission, 
that  Mr.  Gobden  had  persuaded  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  defence  of 
the  Com  Laws.  This  was  exactly 
such  a  piece  of  very  small  sophistry 
as  might  have  been  looked  for  in 
the  author  of  ^An  Essay  on  the 
English  Constitution.'  U  deceiv- 
ed nobody,  and  nobody  will  now 
expend  many  words  to  expose  it 
For  it  is  one  thing  for  a  statesman 
in  ofBce  to  acknowledge  in  Par- 
liament that  the  arguments  of 
an  independent  member  have  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  policy ; 
it  is  quite  another  for  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  to  take  counsel,  out  of 
Parliament,  with  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  a  section  of  politicians, 
and  to  frame  a  measure  which  he 
has  in  contemplation  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  his  correspond- 
ent, and  of  the  followers' whom  he 
can  command.  Lord  Russell  stoop- 
ed beneath  himself  in  trying  to  find 
a  precedent  for  his  alliance  with 
Mr.  Bright  anywhere  else  than  in 
the  famous  Stimbrd  House  compact, 
to  which  he  and  Lord  Palmerston 
had  a  few  years  before  been  parties. 
Indeed,  we  may  go  farther.  Dis- 
creditable  as    the   Stafford   House 


compact  was,  it  offered  no  direct 
insult  to  the  Crown,  because  nei- 
ther Lord  Palmerston  nor  Lord 
John  Russell  held  office  when  they 
invited  and  confirmed  it  Even 
here,  therefore,  the  comparison,  had 
he  made  it,  would  have  failed.  But 
to  liken  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  announce- 
ment, uttered,  too,  as  it  was,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  a  negotiation  deliberately 
entered  into,  more  than  once  broken 
off,  resumed  again,  and  finally  con- 
cluded,— that  was  a  call  upon  the 
credulity,  not  to  say  the  stupidity,  of 
his  party,  which  Lord  Russell  could 
hardly  expect  them  to  accept.  Be- 
yond this,  however,  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  which  had  the  small- 
est fiavour  of  novelty  about  it 
Everybody  knew  that  in  his  estima- 
tion there  is  no  living  statesman  so 
fit  as  himself  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  All,  except  such  as 
were  cursed  with  tolerably  tena- 
cious memories,  believed  that  in 
praising  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fi- 
nancial policy  Lord  Russell  spoke 
as  he  thought.  The  speech,  there- 
fore, was  a  tame  speech,  and  was 
felt  to  be  so.  Still  the  company 
broke  up,  happy  in  having  secured 
from  more  than  one  black  sheep  in 
the  flock,  what  the  sanguine  were 
willing  to  accept  as  assurances  that 
the  threatened  opposition  was  with* 
drawn.  How  continually  in  politics, 
as  in  the  events  of  private  life,  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought !  Where 
is  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  party 
now  ?  Where  the  confidence  whicn 
led  Cabinet  Ministers,  meeting  cas- 
ual acquaintances  in  Pall  Mall,  to 
stop  and  assure  them,  in  accents 
replete  with  joy,  that  "all  was 
right,"  that  "they  were  sure  of  a 
majority  quite  large  enough  to  vouch 
for  the  safety  of  the  Bill  at  all  its 
future  stages '  f 

So  much  for  a  true  and  faithfiil 
account  of  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions which  led  up  to  the  decisive 
struggle  of  which  we  are  now  con- 
templating the  issues.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  so  far  as  they  went,  they 
could  not  fail  to  offend  ue  good  taste 
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of  aU,  eren  Among  ihe  Liberals,  who 
understood  what  was  due,  not  to 
themselves  only,  but  to  the  country. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  consult  Mr. 
Bright  on  a  subject  so  important, 
why  was  not  the  member  for  Bir- 
mingham brought  into  a  situation 
which  would  justify  him  in  giving 
advice,  not  to  the  Administration 
only,  but  to  the  Sovereign?  Mr. 
Bright,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  would 
have  had  a  right  to  hold  his  own  in 
the  Cabinet.  If  the  advice  which  he 
tendered  was  bad  advice,  he  would 
suffer  the  penalty  which  bad  advice, 
constitutionally  offered,  entails  upon 
ihe  adviser.  But  Mr.  Bright,  out  of 
the  Cabinet,  is  as  much  debarred 
from  advising  the  Cabinet  on  meas- 
ures of  State,  as  the  Cabinet  is  de- 
haired  by  law,  by  custom,  and  by 
the  oaths  of  office,  from  making  him 
cognisant  of  their  plans,  being  as 
yet  unmatured.  All  this  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  felt  and  deplored.  They  were 
humiliated  in  their  own  eyes,  like- 
wise, by  being  dragged  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  one  whom  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  as  their  leader;  and 
they  were  ashamed  of  the  chiefs 
who  subjected  them,  and  submitted 
themselves,  to  so  palpable  a  degra- 
dation. But  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Bright's  dictation  was  not  more 
intolerable  to  them  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stones Insolence.  He  kept  back 
from  them  information  which  they 
had  a  right  to  demand,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  their  know* 
ledge  of  fiicts  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  order  to  justify  them 
in  their  own  eyes  for  supporting 
the  Government;  and  when,  at 
last,  the  Cabinet  constrained  him 
to  deviate  from  the  course  on  which 
he  had  entered,  he  took  no  pains 
to  hide  his  contempt  for  the  weak- 
ness which  could  thus  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances. This  it  is  which  galls 
and  offends  the  great  Liberal  piffty* 
They  feel  that  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
siders himself  to  be  their  master 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  that 
he  cannot  treat  with  common  tem- 
per any  one  who  kicks  against  the 


tyranny.  Besides,  there  are  maiij 
Liberals  just  as  little  disposed  as 
Tories  to  truckle  to  the  democracy. 
On  them  the  Liverpool  speeches 
produced  a  very  painful  eSbct^ 
which  was  certainly  not  removed, 
though  it  might  in  some  degree  be 
softened  down,  by  Lord  Rusa^^s 
appeal  to  their  forbearance  na 
Downing  Street  The  Liberal  party 
was  thus  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
of  mind  when  the  day  arrived  for 
proposing  to  them  that  they  should 
pass  the  Government  measure 
through  its  second  stage;  and  on 
both  sides  it  was  felt  that  the  issues 
of  the  conung  battle  would  in  a 
great  degree  be  determined  by  the 
tone  in  which  the  leader  of  ths 
House  of  Commons  should  dedara 
the  lists  to  be  opened. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
stage  by  stage  the  deeply  interest- 
ing debate  which  for  so  many  days 
has  filled  the  public  mind,  not  of 
this  country  alone,  but  of  Europe. 
The  task  would  be  as  hard  to-  ac- 
complish satis&ctorily  as,  in  point 
of  &ct,  it  is  uncalled  for.    Probably 
none    who    read    this   article    will 
have  overlooked  the  fitct,  that  tiie 
importance  of  the  question  at  issue 
called  the  ablest  of  our  senators  to 
the  front,  and   that  at  no  fonner 
period  was  parliamentary  eloquence 
more   brilliant,    and   parliamentary 
reasoning  more  logical    The  logic, 
it  must  Be  confessed,  was,  howevec, 
almost  all  on  one  side.     If  we  ex- 
cept Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU,  not   a 
single  advocate  of  the  Government 
measure  condescended  to  deal  with 
the  question  before  him  otherwise 
than    sentimentally.      If^     on   the 
other  hand,  an  excited  manner  and 
strong   language   be    all    that  are 
needed   to    produce   brilliancy,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
George  Grev,  and  Mr.  Layard,  the 
merit    of    having     be^i     brilliant 
enough.      Mr.   Gladstone's  openiqg 
address   indeed,  surpassed   in  this 
respect  both  the  fears  of  his  friends 
and  the  hopes  of  his  opponents.    He 
alluded  ever  and  again  to  the  ^  Quar- 
terly Heview.^    He  repeated  his  ca- 
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lummes  on  Hr.  Lowe  in  the  teetii  of 
the  bontradiction  with  which  they 
h»d  been  met.  He  charged  the 
Opposition  with  haying  desired  to 
plunge  tiie  country  into  war  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence ot  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  He  rung  the  changes 
on  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  work- 
ing men  exercising  the  franchise 
since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1882 ; 
and  insisted  that  the  new  consti- 
tuencies which  it  was  proposed  to 
create  would  neither  be  pow^ul 
enough  to  swamp  the  old,  if  they 
desiml  it,  nor  be  desirous  of  doing 
so,  because  they  would  not  act  to- 
gether. Not  one  word,  however, 
escaped  him  to  shfifw  that  it  was 
either  just  or  judicious,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  pass  in  frag- 
ments a  measure  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
that  the  House  was  not  justified  in 
requiring  from  the  Government  the 
same  amount  of  confidence  which 
the  Government  required  from  the 
House.  ^^The  tnitn  is,'*  says  the 
'  Times'  of  the  Idth,  «« that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  silently  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Franchise 
Bill.  He  professed  to  have  much 
to  say  in  addition  to  what  he  had 
previously  said,  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance his  argument  in  the  slightest 
degree.''  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
all  the  truth.  He  damaged  his  argu- 
ment by  the  apparently  studied  man- 
ner in  which  he  kept  clear  of  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  which  he 
Imew  was  about  to  be  proposed; 
and  he  offended  the  tastes,  as  well 
of  Liberals  as  of  Tories,  by  the  tone 
in  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  their  peaceftil  and  con- 
stittttional  results.  Was  ever  cause, 
lame  in  itself,  so  unfortunate  in  the 
advocacy  of  an  ill-advised  defender! 
Has  Mr.  Gladstone  never  read  the 
Report  of  the  Lords'  Commission 
on  the  municipal  elections  which 
he  professes  to  admire?  or  having 
read  the  Report,  can  he  have  for- 
gotten that  it  describes  the  whole 


process  as  oner  of  venality,  servility, 
and  the  grossest  corruption?  And 
as  to  Tory  deliverances  on  the  mat- 
ter of  civU  war  in  America,  was  it 
commonly  wise  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
refer  to  these,  which  never  existed, 
except  in  his  own  excited  imagina- 
tion, but  the  reference  to  which 
recalls  to  our  recollection  his  own 
memorable  assertion,  '*  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  has  created  not  only 
an  army,  but  a  notion."  }fT.  Glad- 
stone's opening  speech  was,  and  was 
felt  to  be,  a  brilliant  failure.  And 
if,  when  he  sat  down,  cheers  follow- 
ed his  appeal — ^the  worst,  in  point 
of  taste,  that  has  been  made  to  the 
House  for  many  years — though  they 
might  flatter  his  vanity,  they  paid 
no  compliment  to  his  wisdom, 
'*  Enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
there  has  been  already  of  base,  idle, 
snivelling  words.  Deeds  are  what 
are  wanted.  I  beseech  you  to  be 
wise,  and,  above  all,  to  be  wise  in 
time." 

The  issue  thus  raised  was,  after 
a  remarkable  interlude,  in  which 
Mr.  Lowe  bore  the  prominent 
part,  encountered  with  equal  mo- 
desty and  power,  first  by  Earl 
Grosvenor,  and  after  him  by  Lord 
Stanley.  Lord  Grosvenor's  speech 
does  him  the  greatest  honour.  It 
was  calm,  gentlemanlike,  honest, 
and  very  much  to  the  purpose.  It 
set  aside  the  false  conclusion 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer desired  to  draw,  and  affirm- 
ed the  inexpediency  of  considering 
the  Bill  before  the  House  till  the 
whole  scheme  for  amending  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  should 
be  produced.  It  disposed,  also, 
in  the  quietest  and  most  becoming 
manner,  of  the  threats  uttered  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  Liverpool,  and  by 
Mr.  Bright  in  his  letter  to  Rochdale, 
against  the  speaker.  Lord  Grosve- 
nor does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
orator,  and  up  to  the  present  crisis 
has  been  contented  to  give  a  steady 
though  silent  support  to  the  party 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  But 
Lord  Grosvenor,  being  a  Whig  of 
the  old  constitutional  school,  is  not 
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disposed  to  be  coerced,  nolen$  voleng^ 
into  changes .  of  which  he  cannot 
see  the  end.  He  prefers  the  country 
and  its  great  institutions  to  par^ 
ties,  and  cannot,  therefore,  bring 
himself  to  legislate  in  the  dark, 
even  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
Lord  Stanley,  who  spoke  next  in 
support  of  the  amenament,  argued 
in  the  same  direction,  though,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  with  infinitely 
greater  power.  He  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  jere- 
miad in  the  Amphitheatre  at  Liver- 
pool. He  glanced  slightly  at  the 
charge  of  seeking  to  provoke  a  war 
with  America,  and  rebutted  it;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  grapple  fairly 
and  logically  with  the  real  question 
before  the  House.  We  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  gratification  of  quoting 
the  opening  passage  of  his  argument 
**  The  theory  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment orig'maUy  proceeded  ia  this,  that 
the  question  of  the  fVaachise  and  the 
question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats 
are  wholly  independent  and  distinct 
the  one  ftom  the  other,  that  they  might 
and  ought  to  be  considered  separatdy, 
and  ^at  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
put  one  question  out  of  the  wav  before 
the  House  proceeded  to  deal  with  ue  other. 
Well,  that  is  a  view  consistent  in  itself^ 
and  capable  of  being  supported.  I  do 
not  think  it  a  sound  one ;  but  if  they  had 
adhered  to  the  principle  upon  which  they 
began  they  might  have  had  the  credit  of 
showing  their  own  conviction  that  It  was 
right.  (Cheers.)  But  what  have  they 
done  t  They  have  distinotly  acknowledg- 
ed our  right  to  know  what  they  propos^ 
to  do  about  the  redistribation  of  seats  be- 
fore we  discuss  the  details  of  the  Bill 
(Cheers.)  But  they  say  to  this  House, 
*We  most  have  you  pledged  first;  you 
must  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  you  must  have  faith  in  us ;  and  when 
you  have  done  that,  and  not  before,  we 
will  reward  your  submission  and  your  con- 
fidence by  letting  you  know,  not  what 
will  be,  but  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
your  vote  given  blindfold.*  (Hear.)  I 
wonder  that  the  Goveinment  do  not  see, 
or  do  not  care  for,  the  conitmction  to 
whioh  that  policy  ia  exposed.  Ko  one 
supposes  that  they  have  not  their  plan 
ready.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ko  one  can  be- 
lieve that  they  do  not  know  now  as  well 
as  they  will  know  a  fortnight  or  three 


weeks  hence  what  are  the  boron^  tbey 
intend  to  disfranchise,  and  what  are  the 
new  constituencies  they  intend  to  create. 
These  faets,  however,  they  keep  baek 
from  the  House,  and  pierposely  keep  back 
— ^for  what  reason?  (Ofaeera.)  In  his 
speech  at  Liverpool  the  other  day  the 
QuiDcellor  of  the  Excbeqaer  told  osl  He 
used  a  phrase  which  sounded  strangdy 
from  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  Hon.  gentleman  said,  *We 
know  with  whom  we  have  to  deaL* 
(Cheers.)  The  only  construction  that  sen- 
tence will  bear  is,  that  although  the  Gov- 
ernment asks  the  House  to  tmst  them, 
they  are  not  inclined  to  tmst  the  Hoose 
of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  They  think  that 
if  two  measures  were  brought  forward  aft 
the  same  Ume,  one  of  two  things  wonid 
happen— that  the  scheme  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats,*through  not  being  salE- 
dently  comprehensive,  would  disaf^int 
and  disgust  some  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  and  make 
them  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Bill;  or  that,  if  the  scheme  for  disfran- 
chisement were  a  large  one,  the  members 
of  those  constituendes  affected  by  it 
would  be  inclined  to  vote  against  both 
divisions  of  the  Bill,  and  thus  tha  whole 
measure  might  be  defeated.  That  aeems 
to  be  admitted.  Well,  then,  I  oonicnd 
that  what  they  are  propo^g  to  do  Is 
simply  this,  To  ask  the  Honse  to  con- 
sent, separately  and  suooeeuvely,  to  two 
branches  of  a  measure  which  they  well 
know,  if  it  were  to  be  produced  as  a 
whole,  the  House  would  reject  Am  I 
not  right  in  saying  that  that  is  not 
trusting  the  House  of  Commons  ?  (Cheers. ) 
For  my  part,  I  only  wonder  that  a  device 
so  transparent  should  have  been  deemed 
to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  adopting.^ 

Following  up  this  hit,  Lord  Stan* 
ley  went  on  to  show  tha;t  the  Bill, 
if  it  passed,  would  be  prodacdve 
of  a  state  of  things  intolerable,  be- 
cause destructive  of  all  oonfidenoe 
between  man  and  man. 

"  We  are  to  have,"  he  said,  "  a  scheme 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats  laid  on 
the  table  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  but  all  action  upon  it  is,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  to  be  suspended  until 
next  year.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kzdieqoer  deefined 
to  express  himself  podtivdy  on  the  snb* 
ject ;  but  I  have  not  foxgotten  «  ^)eech 
which  he  delivered  not  very  -loiig  stgo^ 
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in  which,  idth  considerable  detail,  he 
pointed  out  that  there  were  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Goveniment  nights  at 
his  disposal  before  the  close'  of  the  ses- 
sion, so  that  it  would  be  useless  to  bring 
in  another  bill,  inasmuch  as  the  House 
would  not  be  in  a  position,  owing  to 
want  of  Ume,  to  proceed  with  it  We 
may  then,  I  contend,  take  it  to  be  so 
probable  as , to  be  all  but  certain  that 
the  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of 
seats  must,  as  I  hare  already  suggested, 
be  suspended  for  another  year.  What, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  its  value  ? 
(Hear.J  Who  is  to  guarantee  the  iden- 
tity of  the  plan  of  1866  with  that  of 
1867?  (Cheers.)  Will  the  Ooyemment 
ifaemseWes  say  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  they  will  accept  no  amendment, 
listen  to  no  suggestion,  and  pledge 
tbemselires  not  to  reconsider  their  per- 
haps hasty  first  thoughts  f  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  sensible  men  they  cannot  hold  such 
language ;  and  if  they  cannot  hold  it,  then 
must  we  regard  this  Bill  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  but  not  proceeded  with  in  the 
present  session  as  a  pure  work  of  fancy, 
worthless  as  a  practical  guide  for  our 
action,  and  attended  with  this  addition- 
al inoonrenience — ^that  if  the  Franchise 
Bill  should  go  through  committee,  and 
if  members,  disliking  that  measure  but 
approving  the  Bill  for  the  redistribution 
of  seats,  should  support  the  one  for  the 
Bake  of  the  other,  and  that  afterwards 
into  that  other  alterations  should  be 
introduced,  then  charges  of  inconsist- 
ency and  want  of  good  faith  would  be 
made  ~-  not  perhaps  deserved  —  but 
which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  meet 
(Hear,  hear.)  And,  after  all,  the  pledge 
which  the  Government  have  given  on 
this  subject  is  simply  a  pledge  to  do  a 
certain  thing  next  year,  provided  that 
ctrcomstanoes  admit  of  their  doing  so, 
and  provided  also  they  dp  not  in  the 
mean  time  change  their  minds.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  If  a  pledge  of  that  kind 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  unmeaning ; 
and  if  anything  more  than  its  literal 
meaning  is  given  to  it,  it  ceases  to  be 
unmeaning,  but  it  becomes  delusive. 
(Cheers.)  The  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  what  a  Mmistry  may  wish  to  do, 
but  of  what  they  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  accomplish.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Who,  let  me  ask,  is  to  answer  for  the 
events  of  the  next  twelve  months  f 
(Cheers.)  Who  can  say  that  the  Cabi- 
net of  next  year,  though  still  composed 
of  members  sittbg  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  House,  will  be  the  identical  body 
which  we  now  see  before  usf  (Hear, 
hear.)  Who  can  tell  what  questions  of 
a  foreign  or  domestic  nature  may  arise 
leading  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  af- 
ter the  passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill— > 
supposing  it  to  be  passed  in  the  present 
session — and  before  the  Bill  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats  is  brought  on  for  discus- 
sion ?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if,  in  the  mter- 
val  between  the  passing  of  the  two  Bills, 
a  dissolution  should  occur,  in  what  an  ex- 
traordinary position  would  not  this  House 
and  the  country  be  placed  t  (Cheers.)  If 
you  appeal  to  Uie  old  constituencies,  yoa 
make  your  appeal  to  those  whom  the 
House  will  have  by  its  deliberate  vote  al- 
ready condemned,  and  from  which  it  will 
have  transferred  political  power.  (Cheers.) 
If  you  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies, 
you  will  have  this  more  extraordinary 
anomaly,  that  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform  the  most  important  act 
known  to  the  constitution — that  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  to  return  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  under  a  provisional 
constitution  (hear,  hear);  for  the  con- 
stituency will  be  neither  that  of  1865 
nor  that  of  1867— neither  the  old  con- 
stituency which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  nor  the  new  constituency 
which  Parliament  shall  have  sanctioned 
between*  the  two  —  an  electoral  body 
which  will  be  the  creation  of  an  acci- 
dent, and  which  no  one  ever  intended 
to  be  the  depositary  of  political  power.** 
Among  the  speakers  who  rose  that 
night  to  support  the  Ministerial  divi- 
sion, not  one  so  much  as  attempted 
to  reply  to  Lord  Stanley.  Lord  tlar- 
tington  addressed  himself  to  Lord 
Grosvenor — not  to  Lord  Grosvenor^s 
argument — and  dissipated  in  half  an 
hour  whatever  reputation  he  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  acquiring  throughout  two 
years  of  official  life.  He  spoke  like 
an  overgrown  schoolboy,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  hooted  down.  Mr. 
Kinglake  endeavoured,  with  very  lit- 
tle effect,  to  recover  his  lost  ground  ; 
and  Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned.  Having  posses- 
sion of  the  House  on  the  ISth,  Uie 
member  for  Montrose  indulged  in  just 
such  a  tirade  as  he  might  be  expected 
to  utter,  avoiding  all  reference  to  the 
amendment,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
it  was  founded,  that  he  might  express 
his  individual  confidence  in  what  he 
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called  the  people,  and  the  entire  ac- 
cord of  hiB  own  yiews  in  this  respect 
with  those  of  the  reverend  author  of 
'  Alton  Locke.'  He  was  succeeded  bj 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton ;  and  of- 
ten as  we  have  had  occasion  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  our  respect  to  the  genius 
and  ability  of  that  remarkable  man, 
he  never,  we  must  acknowledge,  stood 
80  high  in  our  estimation  as  he  does 
at  this  moment  His  was  truly  the 
speech  of  the  occasion.  It  took  a 
wider  flight  than  that  of  Lord  Stanley, 
and  may  so  far  be  regarded  as  more 
discursive ;  but  it  touched  the  marrow 
of  the  question  at  the  exact  points 
which  Lord  Stanley  appeared,  as  if 
by  agreement  between  them,  to  have 
left  for  his  manipulation.  **  A  reform 
is  the  correction  of  abuses— a  revolu- 
tion is  a  transfer  of  power.  A  bill  for 
the  redistribution  of  seats  is  a  correc- 
tion of  abuses — a  bill  for  a  lai^e  alter- 
ation of  the  franchise  is,  and  must  be, 
more  or  less  a  transfer  of  pow^r." 
This  was  admirably  put,  as  was  the 
inevitable  effect  whioh  would  ensne 
Qpon  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
of  a  too  great  infusion  of  the  demo- 
cratic element  into  the  constituency. 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lajs 
much  stress  on  the  fact  that  all  the  work- 
ing class  do  not  agree  in  politios.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  do,  but  I  say  this — that 
where  they  obtain  a  marked  and  general 
predominance  they  cannot  fail  to  colour 
and  influence  legislation,  especially  where 
questions' in  which  they  feel  a  special  in- 
terest are  concerned.  All  clergjrmen  do 
not  agree  in  politics ;  but  if  they  returned 
the  majority  of  members,  I  fancy  you 
would  feel  their  inflnence  in  a  division  on 
church-rates.  All  fkrmers  do  not  agree 
in  politics  ;  but  if  they  returned  the  ma- 
jority of  members,  you  would  feel  their 
influence  in  a  dinsion  on  the  malt-tax. 
(Laughter.)  All  working  men  do  not 
agree  in  politics ;  but  as  soon  as  they  re> 
turn  the  majority  of  members,  rely  upon 
it  you  will  feel  their  influence  in  those 
questions  between  labour  and  capital,  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  mechanic,  be- 
tween supply  and  demand,  upon  which 
the  very  existence  of  this  commercial 
England  depends.  Even  in  foreign  aflkirs 
aa  well  as  domestic,  the  very  virtues  of 
the  workfaig  men,  in  their  detestation 
of  what  they  coiuider  tyranny  and  in- 


justice, would  be  a  perpetoal 
of  danger  did  they  return  a  majoiitf  of 
membc^  The  member  for  Birmio^baa 
says  this  Bill  is  wanted  to  save  the  eooi- 
try  from  the  risk  of  war,  provoked  by 
the  depravity  of  Toriea^thougfa,  by  the 
by,  I  think  all  the  wars  hi  whi^  we 
have  been  engaged  since  1815  had  tiMir 
origin  under  Libend  AdnunistratioBa. 
But  what  says  the  member  for  Brighton, 
who  spoke  on  the  first  reading  of  this 
Bill  with  so  milch  ability  and  pronoe? 
MThy,  that  the  workug  class  woidd  have 
gone  to  war  with  Rraua  on  bdialf  cf 
Poland.  That  is  quite  consistent  wtth 
their  generous  tendency  to  side  with  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  A  House  of 
Commons,  had  the  large  majority  been 
chosen  by  the  working  class,  woold  then 
have  wished  to  provoke  a  war  with  Baa- 
da.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  a  war  bkk« 
di^roportloned  to  our  powers,  leaa  saae- 
tioned  by  our  interests,  and  more  vaialy 
exhaustive  of  blood  and  treasure,  the 
imagination  of  man  cannot  ocmoeivc. 
Why  do  such  dangers  never  oocnr  in 
America  and  Frsnoc,  countries  in  whieh 
universal  suffrage  is  adopted  f  Because 
both  in  America  and  iVanoe  th«  pofMdar 
Chamber  has  no  voice  in  foreign  a&iia, 
no  voice  in  creating  Gabinets  and  deter- 
mining the  choice  between  peace  and  wac 
And  the  example  of  both  those  ooontries 
makes  the  &ct  clear,  that  in  proportion 
as  you  lower  the  scale  of  fruichise  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  working  class,  die 
safety  of  the  State  compels  yon  to  fimit 
the  powers  and  authority  ol  the  repre- 
sentative chamber.  The  more  yoQ  kiw- 
er  the  standard  of  the  constituency  be- 
low the  average  education  of  the  eonntry, 
the  more  you  will  truufer  the  intdlee- 
iual  power  of  this  House  to  some  upper 
chamber,  whether  it  be  an  Rnglish  House 
of  Lords  or  an  American  Senate.  Take 
America  itself;  no  one  there  cares  what 
is  said  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
Every  man  there  looks  alone  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  questions  that  affect  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  Senate  there 
alone  discusses  foreign  affehe ;  and  when 
it  does,  can  become  the  executive  body, 
resolve  itself  into  a  secret  commitlee,  aid 
exclude  the  reporters.  The  wise  safeguaid 
of  America  against  her  popular  snlSnge  is 
in  the  scantiness  of  the  powers  she  leaves 
to  her  representative  assembly.  I  dare- 
say you  might  grant  not  only  the  seven- 
pound  franchise,  but  even  a  nnivenal 
suffrage^  in  this  country,  with  safety  as  to 
foreign  al&bcs,  with  safety  aa  to  makii^ 
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and  unmaking  Cabinets,  and  with  safety 
to  eTerything  except  genuine  freedom 
(loud  cheers),  if  jou  then  left  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  little  influence,  power, 
weight,  and  authority  as  are  left  to  the 
representative  Chambers  of  America  and 
France." 

But  the  shot  which  told  with  ter- 
rible cfTect  was  that  which  the  right* 
hen.  member  for  Hertfordshire  dis- 
charged just  before  he  sat  down. 
Here  it  is : — 

"  Sir,  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  must  forgive  me 
if  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  there  is  an 
educated  man  in  this  House  or  out  oif  it 
who  accepts  the  validity  of  his  reason — 
the  want  of  time — ^for  thrusting  upon  us 
this  measure,  isolated  and  detached  from 
all  other  portions  of  a  general  scheme  of 
Reform,  and  insisting  that  we  shall  affinn 
its  principle  without  even  a  guess  as  to 
the  constituent  bodies  to  which  that 
principle  is  to  be  applieo.  No,  sir ;  every 
one  must  feel  that  the  true  reason  for 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  is 
that  which  was  so  frankly  announced 
some  months  ago  by  the  hon.  gentieman 
the  member  for  Birmingham  (hear,  hear) 
— viz.,  that  if  the  House  can  be  persuaded 
to  pass  this  Bill  in  its  simple  and  severe 
integrity,  the  Bill  itself  becomes  the  lever- 
age for  lifting  out  of  the  representation, 
whether  in  this  Parliament  or  the  next, 
many  of  the  very  members  who  may  thus 
be  entrapped  to  their  own  penlition 
(laughter  and  cheers) — ^many  members, 
indeed,  whom  a  bill  for  redistribution  of 
seats  may  spare  for  the  moment,  but 
whom  a  Pariiament  chosen  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  will  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  those  whom  they  have  assisted 
to  destroy.  (Loud  cheers.)  Indeed,  I 
have  observed  that  in  all  the  public  meet- 
ings held  in  favour  of  this  Bill  no  speak- 
er has  accepted  the  reason  for  not  pro- 
ceeding simultaneously  with  the  question 
of  redistribution,  but  every  speaker  has 
accepted  the  reason  stated  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  often  interrupted  by 
load  cries  from  the  body  of  his  audience, 
— *  Let  us  in,  let  us  m,  and  we'll  soon  set- 
tle the  question  of  seats.'  Sir,  no  one 
can  blame  the  member  for  Birmingham 
for  the  candour  with  which  he  avows  his 
share  in  a  conspiracy  to  which  I  will  not 
be  so  discourteous  as  to  apply  the  epithet 
of  *  dirty  *  (cheers),  but  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  members  are  to  be  allured  to  re- 
sign *  this  pleasing,  anxious  being,'  and 


kept  so  blindfold  that  they  have  even  not 
the  privilege  to  'cast  a  lingering  look 
behind.*  But,  with  all  deference  to  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  I  think  the  House  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  him  that  he  does  not  imi- 
tate the  candour  of  the  member  for  Bir* 
mingham.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  the  leader 
of  tiiis  House  is  more  than  the  chief  of 
party,  more  than  the  organ  of  a  Cabinet 
— ^he  owes  a  duty  to  tiie  House  itself; 
and  in  all  things  that  appertain  to  our 
common  existence  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  him  an  ingenuous  frankness, 
incompatible  with  these  masked  batteries 
and  these  crafty  decoys  into  the  dark. 
K  there  be  among  us  any  members  who, 
in  voting  for  the  principle  of  this  Bill, 
will  by  the  completion  of  the  scheme  it 
involves  destroy  their  own  seats  in  Far« 
liament,  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  be 
so  far  warned  of  their  &te  as  to  have  the 
scheme  put  plainly  before  them  by  the 
Minister  who,  in  leading  the  House  of 
Commons,  represents  that  good  faith  and 
strai^tforwaid  dealing  between  man  and 
man  without  which  no  conceivable  suf- 
frage could  make  us  the  true  image  6f 
the  English^  nation.  Now,  sir,  before  I 
conclude,  let  me,  with  great  respect,  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  those  moderate  Ub* 
erals  who  do  not  desire  to  be  buried  alive 
in  that  men^orable  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  which  the  last  of  the  Whigs  is 
to  rest,  and  his  countrymen  to  be  thank- 
ful that  he  can  repose.  To  them  I  say, 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
*  Be  wise,  and  be  wise  in  time.'  (Loud 
cheers.)  Be  wise  before  you  cross  the 
Rubicon  and  bum  your  vessels.  (Con- 
tinued cheering.)  There  is  a  story  of  a 
famous  French  preacher,  who,  delivering 
a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  wives,  said, — U 
see  a  woman  present  who  has  been  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  her  husband,  and,  in 
order  to  point  her  out  to  universal  conr 
demnation,  I  will  fling  this  breviary  at 
her  head.'  He  lifted  the  book,  and  every 
female  head  present  ducked  and  dived. 
(General  laughter  and  cheering.)  *  Alas  I* 
said  the  preacher,  *  the  multitude  of  the 
offenders  necessitates  a  general  amnesty.* 
Now,  I  see  a  gentleman  opposite  who  is 
guilty  of  detesting  this  Bill,  and  yet  in- 
tends to  vote  for  it;  and  if,  in  order  to 
point  him  out  to  universal  condemnation, 
the  courtesies  of  Parliament  would  per- 
mit me  to  fling  these  statistics  at  hia 
head,  so  many  heads  opposite  would  dock 
and  dive  that  nothing  but  a  general  am- 
nesty could  deal  with  such  a  multitude 
of  offenders.    (Cheers.)   Sir,  I  am  the  last 
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nan  to  diflptnigo  that  loyil  disdpline 
of  party  by  ivhioh  we  moat  all  bo  often 
aubordinate  oar  individaal  opiiuooB  to  the 
decision  of  thoae  whom  we  accept  aa  our 
leadera.  I  do  not,  therefore,  presume  to 
impugn  the  motiyea  of  any  fellow-mem- 
ber who,  though  detesting  this  Bill,  yet 
intends  to  vote  for  it  But  I  believe  that 
ike  respect  and  gratitude  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  Liberal  pnblio  which  is 
represented  by  so  powerful  a  majority  of 
the  liberal  press  will  be  the  reward  of 
those  who,  on  a  question  so  grave,  and 
of  which  the  results  are  so  irrevocable, 
prefer  the  welfare  and  safety  of  their  na- 
tive country  to  a  blind  submission  to  a 
Government  that  has  not  even  the  oour* 
age  of  its  own  opinions,  for  it  does  not 
dare  to  invite  to  its  Gabmet  the  powerful 
ocator  who  tel)s  it  the  way  to  go ;  and 
thus,  at  least,  make  him  responsible  to 
his  Sovereign  for  the  counsels  he  dictates 
to  her  Ministers.  (Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering.)  For  my  part  I  can  honestly 
say  that,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  Bill, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  introduced,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  defended, 
my  vote  against  it  will  be  given,  not  as 
Conservative  against  Liberal,  not  as  em- 
ployer against  workman,  not  as  English- 
man against  Englishman,  but  as  English- 
man for  the  sake  of  our  common  Eng- 
land." (The  right  hon.  baronet  resum^ 
his  seat  amid  enthusiastic  cheers,  which 
were  sustained  for  an  unusually  long 
time.) 

We  come  now  to  the  only  speech 
delivered  for  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  which  can  in  anj  sense 
be  regarded  as  attempting  a  reply  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  bad  not  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  earliw 
efforts  which  he  made  to  command 
the  ear  of  the  House.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  were  determined  on  this  great 
occasion  to  show  that  there  was  good 
stuff  in  him ;  and  seeing  that  the  Lib- 
eral newspapers  have  ever  since  con-  ' 
tinned  to  eulogise  his  oration  as  a 
masterpiece  of  reasoning,  we  presume 
that  the  Government  and  their  friends 
are  satisfied  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  point  for  them. 
His  object  was  to  prove,  not  only  that 
the  Franchise  Bill  is  good  in  itself; 
hut  that  the  demand  for  considering 
it  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for 
the  redistribution  of  seats  is  both 


unoandid  and  cfafldish.    Hear  hiai 
enunciate  lus  own  theory : — 

"  What  is  the  very  worst  extrenuty  of 
evil  with  which  the  noble  lord  threatens 
the  House  in  case  it  should  be  so  nngoard- 
ed  as  to  pass  this  Bill  without  the  other 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Beform  by 
which  it  is  to  be  succeeded  t  Why,  it  is 
this ;  that  if  something  happens  which  it 
requires  the  most  improbable  concurrence 
of  chances  to  bring  &bout — something 
against  which  neither  the  personal  hon- 
our of  the  Government  nor  itxe  inexorable 
dates  fixed  by  the  Registration  Acta,  nor 
even  the  impressed  will  of  ParUameat, 
can  guarantee  us  in  this  all  but  imposgi- 
blo  case,  then  may  happen — ^what?  That 
the  redistribution  of  seats  may,  in  s{Hte 
of  all  that  can  be  done,  possibly  devolve 
upon  a  House  of  Commons  elected  under 
the  enUrged  franchise.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  I  put  it  to  the  noble  lord*s  dear 
intellect — and  impartial  because  dear — 
is  this  an  argument  which  can  have  any 
weight  with  anybody  who  thinks  the  en- 
larged franchise  an  improvement  (cheers), 
who  thinks  it  calculated .  to  give  ns  a 
better  legislature  ?  If  the  legislature  it 
gives  us  is  a  better  one  for  all  other 
purposes,  will  it  not  be  a  better  one  for 
this  purpose  ?  If  it  can  be  trusted  to 
govern  us,  if  it  can  be  trusted  to  tax  jis, 
^  it  can  be  trusted  to  legislate  for  ns^ 
can  it  not  be  trusted  to  revise  its  own 
constitution?  Does  experience  teadi 
ns  to  expect  that  this  of  all  things  fa 
the  work  in  which  legislative  bodies  in 
general,  and  British  parliaments  In  pai^ 
ticular,  are  likely  to  be  rash,  headstrong, 
precipitate,  subversive,  revolutionary  ? 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  think,  sir,  that  a  par- 
liament which  was  cautious  in  nothing 
else  might  be  depended  on  for  caution 
in  meddling  with  the  conditions  of  its 
own  power.  (Hear,  hear.)  ^,  this  fop- 
midable  one  chance  in  a  thousand  with 
which  the  noble  lord  threatens  na^  is 
only  terrific  to  those  in  whose  eyea  the 
Bill  is  a  rash  and  portentous  transfer  of 
power  to  the  working  dasses.  To  tho^e 
who  think  that  the  enfranchising  pro> 
visions  are  good  in  themsdves,  even  if 
there  were  no  redistribution  of  seats, 
and  still  better  if  there  is,  the  phantom 
of  evil  has  no  terrors.  And  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  opinion  of  the  great 
body  of  reformers  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House.    (Cheers.)'' 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  men 
capable  of  thought,  that  Mr.  MUl 
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in  thua  stating  his  case  and  arguing 
up  to  it  begs  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  Nobody,  except  Mr.  Bright 
and  liimself,  professes  to  belieye  that 
a  mere  lowering  of  the  franchise  is 
likely  to  be  good  in  itself.  The 
Minister  who  proposed  the  measure, 
the  speakers  who  support  it  all  up 
to  this  point  and  beyond  it,  have 
affirmed  that  the  lowering  of  the 
franchise  was  but  a  fragment  of  the 
scheme,  which  on  grounds  of  con- 
▼enience — not  with  any  ulterior 
views  of  policy  or  craft — they  are  anx- 
ious to  carry  before  they  go  farther. 
The  convenience  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
doubtless  is,  that  he  can  thus,  and 
only  thus,  obtain  the  control  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  knows  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal.  He  must 
entrap  the  House  of  Commons  into 
a  situation  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  otherwise  they  may  defeat 
bis  measure,  and  remove  him  from 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Mill  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  case.  His 
reasoning  amounts  to  this ;  that  the 
members  returned  by  existing  con- 
stituencies have  no  right  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  any  way,  or 
to  give  a  thought  to  the  effect  which 
their  vote  may  be  expec^d  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  political  status  of  the 
electors  who  sent  them  to  Parlia- 
ment They  are  not  so  much  as  to 
ask  whether  the  proposed  change 
is  likely  to  give  us  a  better  legisla- 
ture than  we  have  at  present,  or  a 
worse.  But  accepting  the  assur- 
ance that  the  change  will  be  for 
the  better,  they  are  to  leave  to 
this  legislature — which  as  yet  has 
no  existence — ^the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  places  shall,  and  what 
places  shall  not,  henceforth  select 
the  men  who  are  to  make  laws  for 
this  great  empire.  Now,  we  deny 
that  such  a  course  would  be  either 
rational  or  consistent  with  duty. 
Gentlemen  are  sent  to  Parliament 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  electors, 
&o  far  as  these  are  not  found  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  general  welfare. 
And  they  abrogate  their  functions 
if  they  transfer  to  others  any  por- 
tion   of  that   responsibility    which 


the  electors  imposed  upon  them- 
selves. It  is  for  these  reasons — 
because  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  new  legislature  will  deserve  our 
confidence,  because  we  have  no« 
thing  to  guide  us  in  forming  so 
much  as  a  conjecture  respecting  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
stituted— that  we  refuse  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  step  which,  when 
once  taken,  can  never  be  recalled, 
Mr.  Miirs  whole  argument,  so  far  as 
general  principle  is  concerned,  thus 
tails  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Mill,  to  do  him  justice,  ap- 
pears  to  have  caught  a  glimmering 
of  these  facts,  though  he  had  not 
the  frankness  to  say  so.  He  went 
on,  therefore,  to  make  the  avowal 
that,  whether  there  were  to  be  a  re* 
distribution  of  seats  or  not,  he 
should  still  support  the  measure 
before  the  House. 

"  We  are,  I  daresay,  as  sincerely  dc- 
siroua  as  the  noble  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  family  and  pocket  bor- 
oughs should  be  extinguished,  and  the 
inordiaate  political  influence  of  a  few 
noble  and  opulent  families  abridged. 
We  are,  I  believe,  as  anxious  to  control 
the  power  which  wealth  possesses  of 
buying  its  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  shutting  the  door  upon  other 
people,  as  the  wealthiest  gentleman  pre- 
sent. (Hear,  hear.)  But  though  we  are 
quite  orthodox  on  these  great  points  of 
Conservative  parh'amentary  reform  (hear)^ 
and  look  forward  with  delight  to  an 
expected  cooperation  with  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  benches  in  the  congenial 
occupation  of  converting  them  from  the- 
ories into  facts  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter), 
we  yet  think  that  a  measure  of  enfran- 
chisement like  this  Bill — ^moderate  in- 
deed, far  more  moderate  than  is  desired 
by  the  majority  of  reformers,  but  which 
does  make  the  working  classes  a  sub- 
stantial power  in  this  Houae-^is  not 
only  a  valuable  part  of  a  scheme  of  pap- 
liamentary  reform,  but  highly  valuable 
even  if  nothing  else  were  to  follow.  And' 
as  this  is  the  only  question  among  those 
raised  on  the  present  occasion  which 
seems  to  me  in  Uie  smallest  degree  worth 
discussing,  I  shall  make  no  further  apol- 
ogy for  confining  myself  to  it." 

If  it  were  worth  while,  which  it 
is  not,  to  convict  a  Liberal  member 
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otit  of  his  own  mouth,  we  eould  quote 
from  Mr.  Millie  published  works 
scores  of  passages  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  sentiment  thus  avowed  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  No  political 
writer  of  the  day  has  aigued  more 
persistently  or  with  greater  power 
against  conceding  to  the  lower  classes 
of  English  society  anything  like  a 
control  over  the  representation.  His 
views,  indeed,  on  this  head  are  so 
peculiar,  his  schemes  for  averting  the 
evils  of  mob  rule  so  subtle,  as  in  a 
great  degree  to  detract  from  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  as  a  sound  rea- 
Boner  on  practical  subjects.  His 
introduction  into  Parliament  appears 
effectually  to  have  delivered  him  from 
any  undue  fear  of  democracy.  The 
Government  measure  demands  his 
support,  because  it  throws  overboard 
altogether  the  checks  and  counter- 
poises for  which,  while  yet  a  philoso- 
?iher  in  private  life,  he  used  to  argue, 
ndeed  it  does  more.  It  induces  him 
to  plead  for  such  a  lowering  of  the 
franchise  as  shall  enable  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  return  members  of 
their  own  body  to  Parliament  in  any 
eiven  number,  from  50  up  to  200. 
Now,  we  confess  that,  if  the  arrange- 
ment were  possible,  we  should  not 
only  not  object,  we  should  greatly 
desire  to  see  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
working  men  seated  among  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and 
legislating  for  the  peoplei  And  to 
this  a  judicious  redistribution  of  the 
politicid  influences  of  the  country 
might,  perhaps,  bring  us.  But  a 
great  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  very 
threshold.  How  can  working  men 
aflTord  to  intermit  their  industries, 
as  they  necessarily  must  do  if  they 
go  into  Parliament,  unless,  among 
other  measures  of  reform,  a  bill  be 
passed  to  secure  to  members  an 
adequate  maintenance  out  of  the 
*  public  funds  f  The  country,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  ripe  for  this,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be.  We  are  afraid, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  MilVs  dream  of 
removing  by  means  of  a  parliament 
of  working  men,  '*  the  curse  of  igno- 
rance, the  curse  of  pauperism,  the 
curse  of  disease,  the  curse  of  a  whole 


population  bom  and  nurtured  in 
crime,"  must  be  treated  as  a  dream 
and  nothing  more.  At  idl  events, 
his  object  will  certainly  not  be  at- 
tained except  by  a  course  of  legis- 
lation which  shall  deal  fiff  mere 
fairly,  ay,  and  ftr  more  largelj  too, 
with  the  sulject  of  parlianMsntaiy 
reform,  than  Lord  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  endeavoured  to  do 
in  their  ill-advised  and  most  im- 
practicable measure. 

One  word  more  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Mill — ^whose  speedi  is,  indeed,  the 
only  one  delivered  from  the  Minis- 
terial benches  which  deserves  to  be 
answered.  He  alluded  to  the  BiU 
of  1889  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
social  and  commercial  lc^;islation 
of  this  country ;  and,  by  way  of 
supporting  his  own  aiigument, 
added— 

**  If  the  authon  of  the  Reform  Bin  of 
1832  had  foretold  (which  thej  scairdj 
eould  have  done,  alnce  they  did  not  tfaem- 
selves  know  it),  if  they  had  prnfideii 
that  through  it  we  ehooid  abofiah  the 
Com  Laws,  that  we  ahoold  abofiah  the 
Navigation  Laws  (cheers),  that  ve  dioaU 
grant  free  trade  to  all  foreignen  withoat 
reciprodtj  (renewed  dieera),  thaft  ve 
should  reduce  inland  poeti«e  to  a  pensj, 
that  we  should  renounce  ue  exercise  of 
any  authority  over  our  odoniea — all 
which  things  have  really  happened — does 
the  House  think  that  these  annoimce- 
ments  would  have  greatly  ine&ied  die 
Parliament  of  that  day  towards  paw^ 
the  BUI  r    (Loud  cheeie.) 

This  is  mere  clap-trap;  and  Mr. 
Mill,  while  he  gave  utterance  to  it, 
could  scarcely  be  unaware  that  it 
was  so.  Long  before  the  Bill  of 
1832  was  thought  o(  that  oooree  of 
legislation  had  begun  whidi  must 
have  landed*  us,  sooner  or  later,  m 
the  condition  which  we  have  now 
reached.  In  1825,  the  old  proteo- 
tive  system  received  its  first  great 
blow.  In  1828,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  were  repealed.  In 
1829,  Catholic  emancipation  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  sliding-scale  had 
already    paved    the    way   for   the 
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repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  is  srlly  We  confess  that  to  us  all  this  is 
in  Mr.  Mill,  and  unworthy  of  the  quite  incomprehensible.  We  do 
place  which  he  holds  among  the  not  know  of  what  stuff  men  can  be 
thinkers  of  the  day,  to  forget  these  made  who  urge  their  acquaintances 
£&cts,  and  ignore  these  necessary  strenuously  to  resist  a  measure 
corollaries.  But  so  it  was  through-  which  they  are  themselves  about  to 
out  The  great  speech  to  which  so  support.  Yet  to  this  condition  the 
many  references  haye  been  made,  more  moderate  of  the  Liberal  mem- 
is  a  clever  but  most  transparent  hers  of  Parliament  are  reduced, 
tissue  of  sophistries,  which  Sir  Meanwhile  beyond  the  limits  of 
Hugh  Cairns,  in  his  masterly  reply  Parliament  the  signs  are  rife  of  a 
to  Mr.  Layard,  pretty  well  exposed ;  complete  and  rapid  solution  of 
and  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  before  the  Liberalism  into  its  elements.  Not 
debate  ends,  will  probably  demolish  only  the  great  Whig  houses — the 
altogether.  Fitzgeralds,  Dovers,   Camdens,  Suf- 

And  now,  before  laying  aside  the  folks,  and  suchlike  —  are  drawing 
pen,  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  back  from  the  Russells  and  the  Cav- 
into  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  endishes,  and  assigning  their  rea- 
regard  to  Mr.  Bright's  measure,  and  sons,  but  the  rising  talent  of  the  bar 
the  effects  which  may  fairly  be  ex-  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
pected  to  arise,  from  its  slavish  leaving  men  in  our  universities, 
adoption  by  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  on  the  foremost  of  our  merchants  and 
the  relations  of  parties  out  of  traders, — all  these  begin  to  feel  that 
doors.  And  first,  with  respect  to  something  more  important  than  the 
the  newspaper  press.  The  *  Times, ^  triumph  of  party  is  now  at  stake, 
the  *Po8t,'  the  'Morning  Adver-  They  are  therefore  ranging  them- 
tiser,'  the  *  Saturday  Review,*  the  selves  beside  those  who  desire  to 
'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  —  all  these  pub-  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
lished  in  London  —  with  scores  of  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  the 
provincial  journals  south  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  without  ask- 
Tweed  —  which  six  months  ago  sup-  ing  or  caring  by  what  party  name 
ported  what  is  called  the  Liberal  they  may  be  called,  or  how  the 
Party  —  are  now  arrayed  against  motives  which  sway  them  may  by 
them.  Even  our  own  *  Scotsman,'  ignorant  malevolence  be  misre- 
though  somewhat  more  cautiously,  presented.  Of  this  a  remarkable 
is  turning  his  face  in  the  same  di-  proof  has  recently  been  afforded 
rection,  and  his  example  will  be  m  the  tone  *  of  Professor  Blacklegs 
followed  —  indeed,  it  is  followed  al-  address  to  an  assembly  gather- 
ready  —  wherever  newspaper  editors  ed  together  to  hear  him  in  the 
and  writers  are  brave  enough  to  village  of  Corstorphine,  not  far 
speak  their  own  deliberate  opinions,  from  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Blackie,  as 
Meanwhile  the  class  of  readers  we  need  scarcely  stop  to  explain, 
whose  views  these  gentlemen  may  has  always  been  a  distinguished 
be  taken  to  reflect,  go  about  com*  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
plaining  that  the  leaders  of  their  Scotland.  He  is,  we  believe,  a 
party  have  betrayed  them.  Their  Liberal  still ;  but  his  Liberalism 
trust  was  in  the  great  Whig  houses  does  not  carry  him  so  far  as  either 
in  general,  and  in  the  house  of  to  approve  the  Ministerial  Bill,  or 
Sedford  in  particular.  They  never  to  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  it  and 
intended  to  make  common  cause  to  do  another.  We  give  the  closing 
with  the  democracy.  They  must  sentences  of  his  lecture,  which,  we 
vote  for  the  Bill,  because  the  alle-  are  happy  to  say,  were  well  received 
giance  of  party  constrains  them ;  by  the  hard-fisted,  honest-hearted 
but  they  oo  so  in  the  hope  that  men  who  listened,  and  with  them 
when  the  division  takes  place  they  take  leave  for  the  present  of  Uie 
may  find  themselves  in  a  minority.  Reform  Bill  and  its  advocates  : — 
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"In  other  words,  our  nixed  cooFti- 
tation  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is 
the  goldeu  medium  between  the  two 
extremes  of  absolute  kingHhip  or  oli- 
garchy and  democracy ;  and  we  must 
mtiiutain  our  mixed  ciHisiitiition  not  in 
form  only,  but  in  power;  for  if  John 
Bright  can-ies  this  Bill,  and  another 
John  Bright  carries  his  bill  thirty  years 
afterwards,  and  another  John  Bright, 
say  in  another  thirty  years,  carries  an- 
other such  bill  to  complete  the  downward 
tendency, —  if  such  bills  were  carried, 
they  mi)<ht  have  King,  Lords,  and  Com* 
motis  ill  form,  but  they  would  not  hare 
tliem  in  furue.  (Applause  )  The  power 
of  the  Crown  had  diminished  in  thi:i 
country,  and  was  diminishing  —  the 
power  of  the  Lords  had  diminished,  and 
was  diminishing;  and  if  the  process 
went  on.  the  House  of  Commons  would 
overwhelm  both,  and  the  power  of  the 
local  mobs  would  overwhelm  the  House 
of  Commons.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  wan 
a  wiste  man  who  cried  *•  Hear,  hear  !* 
Already  they  had  got  men  like  John 
Bright  who  incited  men  t4>  overawe  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  may  be 
done  without  any  spur.  Under  a 
democracy  such  as  they  were  pointing 
at,  they  would  have  men  returned  to 
Parliament  who  were  mere  speaking- 
trumpets— who  would  speak  to  order. 
Li  the  case  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Lowe — 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in  the  House 
of  Commons — there  would  be,  as  there 
had  been  in  his  case,  a  sublime  bray 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  cry,  *  We 
wmrt  have  you  !'  The  country  was  now 
in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
of  its  history.  It  wa^i  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  concern- 
ment to  every  man  who  Inid  studied 
history  and  thought  upon  the  i^ubject 
at  all;  and  what  to  him  was  matter 
of  the  deepest  concernment  of  all  wiis, 
that  a  number  of  people  were  perfectly 
indifTerent  upon  the  subject.  They 
said  8(>()0  voters  more  or  le.'ts  wouldn't 
matter  much.  Perhaps  not  for  the  mo- 
ment or  the  year,  but  a  change,  or  ra- 
ther a  series  of  changes — for  Mr.  Bright 
is  sharp  enough  to  know,  and  honest 
enough  to  say,  that  he  is  now  getting 
only  his  leverage  ^^  such  a  series  of 
changes  is  sure  to  dbturb  the  equili- 
brium of  social  force.**,  and  is  in  some 
respects  more  dangerous  than  a  stronger 
measure.    People  were  not  aware  that 


the  firm  ground  on  whidx  they  stood 
was  being  undermined.  It  a'ppe&red 
to  him  to  be  a  kind  of  infatiutioo  thtt 
all  the  movements  of  the  couour  du^ 
ing  the  last  century  had  been  rsther 
democratic  —  especially  the  laige  d/eno- 
cratic  measure  of  1882.  After  that 
measure  one  would  liare  thought  it 
wise  to  put  some  w^ght  to  the  odiff 
side ;  they  should  be  ash  tmed  of  hsT- 
ing  room  in  their  brains  for  only  one 
idea,  and  begin  now  seriously  to  medi- 
tate on  the  propriety  of  reprinting 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Like  the 
Irishman — ^to  use  Btilwer*a  simile— who 
thought  that  the  apple-tart  fliroarvd 
with  quinces  would  be  better  if  com- 
posed entirely  of  quinces  —  like  tiie 
drunkard  who,  finding  that  one  glASS  of 
wine, made  htm  sprightly,  took  aootber 
till  it  made  him  dance,  another  tiQ  it 
made  him  jump,  another  till  it  made  fain 
think  he  had  wings,  and  a  whole  boole. 
when  he  thought  he  was  with  the  ■ti*«if 
in  heaven,  forgetting  that  a  secoovi 
bottle  would  prostrate  him  with  tfaf 
behests  —  like  the  man  who,  bccau!>e  t 
few  drops  vf  arsenic  did  him  good,  took 
a  bottle  and  killed  himself  —  people 
seemed  to  argue  that  because  ve  bad  tbf  < 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  was  a  svecp- 
iug,  one-sided,  and  strong  measure,  loJ  ' 
which  certain  gentlemen,  now  talkini;  i  I 
diflferent  tnne,  spoke  of  at  the  time  it  | 
a  final  measure,  we  should  repeat  tfa«  | 
dose,  and  we  would  be  much  bettff  i 
Why,  the  next  Reform  Bill  sbotild  be  is 
a  dilferent  direction  altogether.  Wbj 
not  represent  the  Umrersities  as  veil  u  J 
the  bakers  and  the  Uilors  —  why  not  ^^ 
present  brain  as  well  as  hands?  H' 
warned  them  not  to  be  one^ded.  TVj 
must  put  some  check  on  the  democntic 
movement,  or  they  must  go  to  pefdi&t>iL 
He  supposed  they  were  quiet  sot^er 
minded  people  in  Oorsiorphine,  aad  ^ 
would  speak  to  them  in  their  own  Its 
guage.  He.iaid,  '  Let  well  alone'  Th^.^ 
were  very  well  just  now,  and  they  d»i 
not  know  that  they  would  be  better  I? 
following  John  Bright  Let  them  r^ 
member  what  happened  to  the  mto  «l» 
was  quite  well,  but  wished  to  be  beuer, 
and  upon  whose  tonibsioae  sooii  th'-n  ^ 
was  written,  '  I  was  well :  I  would  t« 
better  — here  I  lie!'  May  God  g«"^ 
that  no  man  may  write  this  seste&ce  i 
upon  the  tombstone  of  the  Brittih  Con 
stitution  in  the  year  I9M  !'* 
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Dissolution  of  the  Oo-Partnership  of  LEONABD  SCOTT  &  CO. 

■  •»• 

ITie  Co-partnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  Sabscribers  oniler 
the  ftame  of  Lronard  Scott  &  Co.,  has  been  dissolved.  Either  partj  may 
hign  in  liqnidation. 

Leonard  Soott. 
Mat/  18/7i,  18GG.  Edward  Walkkr. 

Robert  Craighsad. 

The  publication  bufliiiees  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  above-named 
film  will  be  continued  by  a  Joint  Stock  Corpomtion,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Leonard  Scott  PrBLrsin.vo  Company,"  of  which  tie  three  partners 
of  the  late  firm  are  for  the  present  the  only  shareholders.  No  change  has 
been  made,  nor  is  any  at  present  contemplated,  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
fonji  from  a  Co-Partnership  to  a  Corporation,  which  has  only  been  done  for 
the  convenience  of  dividing  the  interoets  of  the  proprietors  whenever  the 
same  may  become  ueoessary. 

Ah  Kepublishere  of  the  Foreign  Periodicals,  the  late  co-partners  Ukr 
this  occasion  to  tender  their  thanks  to  subscribers  for  tiieir  long-continued 
support ;  and  to  the  Press,  for  the  friendly  notices  which  have  oiven  these 
valuable  works  an  American  reputation  not  surpassed  by  that  which  Ui«- 
bear  in  the  mother  country.  -Under  their  new  organization,  the  Proprictoii 
hope  to  give  the  reading  public  the  same  satisfacUon  in  the  manner  of 
re-,ssuing  their  Periodicals  as  heretofore;  and  with  the  ad^-e^t  of  peace, 
thoy  look  forward  to  a  recovery  of  their  former  prosperous  condition. 
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DA     SIBNA. 

"  Meglio  e  morir  che  trarre 
Selraggia  vita  In  soUtodlne,  dove 
A  nliui  sd  c»ro  e  dl  neasim  ti  cftle." 

Savl  di  Ayierit  scena  4,  aUo  1. 

**LoTe  if  a  greater  lawe  (by  my  pan) 
nian  may  be  yeyen  of  any  erthly  xpan  ; 
And  therfore  positif  lawe,  and  swiche  decree 
Ig  broken  all  day  for  love  In  ecbe  degree. 
A  man  moste  nedcs  love  maogre  hit  head. 
He  may  not  fleen  it,  though  he  thold  be  ded^ 
All  be  she  maid  or  widewe  or  elles  wlf." 

Chadckk  :  Th4  KrUghf^t  TaU, 

So  then  youVe  come  at  last,  my  own  best  friend, 

My  youth's  friend — never  friends  like  those  of  youth ! 

I  had  not  thought  to  see  your  face  again,  ^ 

Nor  any  human  face  that  pitied  me. 

Now  let  me  weep  upon  your  breast ;  my  heart, 

Dried  up  within  me,  seems  to  swell  i^n 

At  your  soft  touch  of  pity— let  me  weep ! 

My  tears  so  long  have  burnt  me,  but  these  tears, 

Like  rain  on  withered  grass,  bring  up  again 

The  old  spring  greenness.     Oh  t  at  last,  at  last, 

This  passionate  tension  of  my  life  gives  way. 

The  desolikting  sand-spout  whirled  along 

My  desert  life,  and  straining  up  for  years 

AH  feelings,  thoughts,  and  hopes,  breaks  down  at  last ; 

So,  let  me  weep  here— at  your  very  feet ; 

Lift  me  not  up — it  soothes  and  calms  me  so. 
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See !  what  a  poor,  bruised,  broken  thing  am  1 1 

But  you,  dear  Nina,  knew  me  ere  this  brow 

Was  ruled  with  wrinkles,  ere  the  thick  dark  hair 

Which  clustered  round  it  grew  so  thin  and  white ; 

One  curl  at  least  remuns  of  what  it  was, 

And  still  you  wear  it  in  your  locket,  love. 

Tou  yet  are  fair.     Stop  I  let  me  look  at  you ; 

How  young  you  are,  and  I,  so  old,  so  old  t 

'Tis  only  happiness  can  keep  us  young. 

Then,  how  should  I  be  young, — ^imprisoned  here 

In  this  drear  yilla,  all  my  turbulent  thoughts 

Storming  against  my  fate,  my  hopes  bum  out. 

My  heart  the  crater  where  their  scorise  lie. 

Yet  all  ke^s  young  about  me — alFs  the  same 

As  I  beheld  it  when  a  little  girl. 

These  walls  are  still  the  same ;  the  sky^s  the  same ; 

The  same  sad  stretches,  the  same  undimmed  stars ; 

The  oliyes  are  not  changed ;  there  stand  the  pines. 

Murmuring  and  sighing  still ;  clouds  come  and  go. 

Just  as  they  did  when  I  was  young  and  gay : 

And  looking  on  them  thus,  year  after  year. 

So  changeless,  while  'tis  all  so  changed  with  me. 

Half  maddens  me  at  times.     They  seem  to  mock 

With  their  perennial  youth  my  yanished  joys. 

Here,  in  this  room,  I  was  so  happy  once ! 

Here,  in  this  room,  I  am  so  wretched  now  I 

My  ghost — a  pleasant,  laughing,  careless  ghost — 

Walks  down  along  that  terrace.    See  I  'tis  there  I 

And  yours  is  with  it.     Ah !  one  sees  that's  yours ; 

But  mine— who'd  ever  dream  that  once  was  I  ? 

•Look  now,  it  beckons,  laughs,  and  flings  a  flower. 
Off  I  off  I  I  hate  you ;  yanish  from  my  sight: 
There — down  the  cypresses  go — go,  I  say ; 
Vanish  I  and  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Now  it's  all  gone,  would  it  were  never  there. 
'Tis  fancy,  Rosa  says — perhaps  she's  right — 
Such  tridiLS  things  play  us.    Do  not  look  so  strange ; 
Who  can  avoid  all  meetings  with  one's  ghost  ? 
And  yours,  does  yours  come  never  firom  the  past, 
From  corners  dim  of  olden  days  and  dreams. 
To  whisper  words  that  almost  drive  you  mad  ? 
Ah  I  I  forget !     You  are  so  happy  still. 
And  joy's  gay  laughter  chases  ghosts  away. 

Well,  we'll  not  talk  of  that,  nor  think  of  that, 
Only  don't  look  so  sad  and  shake  your  head ; 
You  know  I  do  not  think  'twas  really  there, 
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But  then  it  somehow  seemed  as  if  it  were 
Just  for  a  moment's  space.     Pray  bear  with  me, 
And  if  my  ways  and  words  to  you  seem  strange, 
Don't  mind  them,  dearest ;  living  all  alone 
We  get  fantastic  notions,  and  one's  talk 
Grows  wild  with  too  long  talking  to  one's  self. 
But  now  you  come  and  love  me,  I  am  strong ; 
You,  with  your  happy  smile,  scared  fom  my  breast 
Well,  well — ^no  matter,  now  it's  fled  away  ; 
You  see  it's  gone  now— ^look,  there's  nothing  here. 

Let  them  all  go ;  one  leap  to  other  days. 
My  heart  is  almost  light  to  see  your' face. 
Oh  I  kiss  me,  dearest,  kiss  me  yet  once  more — 
How  it  smooths  out  the  tangles  in  my  brain — 
And  put  your  hand  in  mine :  believe  me,  dear. 
For  years  I  have  not  felt  so  sane  and  calm. 

I'll  write  upon  your  heart  as  on  a  book. 

If  I  go  over  all  the  old,  old  days. 

You'll  listen,  will  you  not  ?    I  know  you  will. 

Let  me  go  back  to  when  I  saw  you  last 

Our  lives  till  then  had  close  together  lain. 

Shaped  each  to  each  in  habit,  feeling,  thought, 

Like  almonds  twinned  within  a  single  shell.  ^ 

What  thought  or  hope  was  mine  that  was  not  yours  ? 

What  joy  was  mine  that  was  not  shared  with  you  ? 

All  was  so  innocent  when  we  were  girls ; 

Our  little  walks — the  days  you  spent  with  me 

In  the  old  villa — where,  with  arms  loose  clasped 

Around  each  other's  waist  we  roamed  along 

Among  the  giant  orange-pots  that  stood 

At  every  angle  of  our  garden-plot, 

And  told  our  secrets — ^while  the  fountain  plashed, 

And,  waving  iq  the  breeze,  its  veil  of  mist 

Swept  o'er  our  faces.     Think  of  those  long  hours 

We  in  the  arched  and  open  loggia  sat 

And  played  with  our  embroidery  on  our  laps : 

As  there  we  chatted  oft  we  let  it  fall 

To  gaze  at  Amiata's  purple  height, 

Trembling  behind  its  opal  veil  of  air ; 

Or  on  the  nearer  slopes  through  the  green  lanes. 

Fenced  either  side  with  rich  and  running  vines, 

Watched  the  white  oxen  trail  their  basket-carts. 

Or  contadine  with  wide-flapping  hats 

Singing  amid  the  olives,  whose  old  trunks 

Stood  knee-deep  in  the  golden  fields  of  grain. 

Do  you  remember  the  red  poppies,  too. 
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That  glowed  amid  the  tender  greeil  of  spring — ' 
The  purple  larkspur  that  assumed  their  place 
Mid  the  sheared  stubble  of  the  autimin  fields — 
The  ilex  walk — the  acacia's  fingered  twigs — 
The  rose-hued  oleanders  peeping  o'er 
The  terraced  wall — the  slanting  wall  that  propped 
Our  garden,  from  whose  clefts  the  caper  plants 
Spirted  their  leaves  and  burst  in  plumy  flowers  ? 
All  these  are  still  Che  same — they  do  not  miss 
The  eye  that  loved  them  so ;  and  yet  how  oil 
I  wonder  if  those  old  magnolia-trees 
Still  feed  the  air  with  their  great  creamy  flowers, 
And  show  the  wind  their  rust^  under-leaf. 
I  wonder  if  that  trumpet  vine  is  dead. 
Oh  heaven  I  they  all  should  be,  I  loved  them  so ; 
Some  one  has  killed  them,  if  they  have  not  died. 

But  you  can  see  the  villa  any  day, 

And  I  am  wearying  you.    Yet  all  these  things 

Are  beads  upon  the  rosary  of  youth, 

And  first  to  say  their  names  recalls  those  hours 

So  full  of  joy — each  bead  is  like  a  prayer. 

How  many  an  hour  I've  sat  and  dreamed  of  them, 

And  dear  Siena,  with  its  Campo  tower 

That  seems  to  fall  against  the  trooping  clouds, 

And  the  great  Duomo  with  its  pavement  rich. 

Till  sick  at  heart  I  felt  that  I  must  die. 

People  are  kneeling  there  upon  it  now. 

But  I  shall  never  kneel  there  any  more ; 

And  bells  ring  out  on  happy  festivals. 

And  all  the  pious  people  flock  to  mass. 

But  I  shall  never  go  there  any  more. 

How  all  these  little  things  come  back  to  me 

That  I  shall  never  see — no,  never  more ! 

Oh,  kiss  the  pavement,  dear,  when  you  go  back  I 

Whisper  a  prayer  for  me  where  once  I  knelt, 

And  tell  the  dead  stones  how  I  love  them  stilL 

These  little  things, — ah,  suffer,  love,  like  me ! 

Youll  know  how  all  these  memories  live  and  sting ; 

Even  lifeless  things,  that  scarce  with  conscious  sense 

We  gaze  upon  in  sorroW  or  in  joy, 

Cling  to  our  joy  and  sorrow  close  as  life. 

Things,  too,  at  discord  with  our  lifted  mood 

Their  trivial  figure  on  the  mind  will  stamp 

So  deep  that  time  can  never  wipe  it  out ; 

Yes,  even  the  pattern  of  the  pavement  there ; 

Its  stones  a  step  apart  on  which  I  trod 

In  torturing  hours,  are  printed  on  my  heart 
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Like  some  essential  part  of  all  I  felt ; 

And  when  the  pang  returns,  they,  too,  come  back. 

As  we  two  wandered,  little  ignorant  girls, 

With  childish  talk  and  childish  wonder  then, 

What  did  we  know  of  life  ? — ^*twas  all  a  play — 

A  picture — some  few  pretty  shifting  scenes 

Set  in  the  magic  lantern  of  our  youth. 

What  could  we  know,  we  little  hermits,  then  ? — 

Watched  over,  tended,  gently  led  along 

A  path  with  ne^er  a  stone  to  trip  us  up ; 

Reading  such  innocent  books,  going  to  mass, 

Saying  our  Ayes  every  mom  and  eve ; 

Never  let  go  beyond  a  vigilant  eye 

To  watch  where  danger  hovers ;  caged  like  birds 

In  our  home  aviary,  where  we  sang. 

And  fluttered  round,  but  never  could  get  out ; 

Where,  though  the  eagle  and  the  swooping  hawk 

Were  ranging  round,  we  were  so  safe  from  them. 

How  were  we  fit,  thus  nurtured,  to  let  loose 

Upon  the  world  f    The  frail  canary  bird. 

Bred  in  a  cage,  is  just  as  fit  to  free. 

Oh  I  in  the  6t6rm  and  buffet  of  my  life 

My  heart  has  flown  so  often  back  again. 

And  beat  the  bars  that  could  not  let  me  in. 

Look  at  the  foolish  way  in  which  weVe  trained. 

And  say,  how  can  it  fit  us  for  the  world  ? 

The  doctrine  and  the  mass,  of  course,  we're  taught ; 

Then  comes  our  first  communion  in  the  fold 

Of  some  clean  convent,  mid  the  patient  nuns, 

Whose  minds  and  lives  are  stunted  at  the  best 

What  can  they  teach  beside  hypocrisy, 

To  check  the  natural  currents  of  our  youth  ? 

Through  their  religious  panes  they  show  the  world 

All  glare  and  falseness — ^yet  we  sigh  for  it ; 

Then,  taken  back,  we're  kept  beneath  a  glass. 

Like  some  frail  plant  that  cannot  bear  the  breeze. 

For  home  is  but  a  kiad  of  convent,  where 

Our  mother  is  the  abbess — ^we  the  nuns ; 

We  learn  our  letters,  but  there's  nought  to  read 

Save  tedious  homilies  and  bloodless  books. 

Life  is  more  real,  so  we  sigh  for  it — 

Not  life  on  this  side  marriage,  but  beyond. 

For  what  was  life  so-called  to  us  poor  girls — 

Embroidery  and  trivial  talk  at  home. 

Dressing,  a  little  music  on  the  lute,  and  then 

A  dull  and  formal  walk  oil  the  parade, 

Where  we  may  learn  to  smile  and  bow  with  ease. 
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• 
Sometimes  convoyed  into  society, 
Our  mother  leads  us  with  a  careful  string, 
And  lets  us  hop  a  little  way  alone ; 
But  watching  us  the  while  with  ift^us  eyes, 
And  lecturing  ouf  manners  and  our  words. 
Peeps  at  the  world,  from  under  down-dropped  lids 
Of  fear  and  innocence,  we  catch ;  we^re  told 
That  this  we  must  not  do — nor  that — ^nor  that ; 
All  that  we  long  for  is  prohibited. 
Burn  though  we  may  for  liberty  and  joy, 
In  whose  fresh  air  the  heart  alone  expands. 
With  little  worldly  maxims  we  are  drilled ; 
Calm  and  reserve  alone  are  maidenly. 
We  must  not  speak  unless  our  mother  nods. 
So  life,  with  all  its  stem  realities 
To  us  is  vague,  as  is  a  blind  man^s  thought 
Of  colors,  or  a  deaf  man's  dream  of  sounds. 

Some  day  our  mother  calls  us  to  her  room, 

Count  This,  Marchese  That,  has  asked  our  hand — 

She  says,  *^  'Tis  all  arranged  for  you,  my  dear ; 

He^s  rich  and  young,  and  of  such  noble  birth, 

We  could  not  ask  or  hope  a  better  match ; 

I  and  your  father  both  are  satisfied." 

"  But  I,"  you  cry,  "  'tis  I  must  marry  him ; 

And  Fm  so  young,  and  Fm  so  happy  here. 

Besides,  Fve  scarcely  seen  him,  know  him  not — 

How  can  I  marry  if  I  do  not  love  ?" 

"  Love — ^love,  of  course ;  first  marry,  and  then  love  I" 

Thus  marriage  opens  unto  us  the  door 
That  leads  to  liberty,  if  not  to  love. 
When  we  are  married,  we  at  least  are  free ; 
So,  unprepared  in  ignorant  innocence, 
We  rush  to  marriage  just  for  freedom's  sake. 

What  could  I  hope  ?    My  little  bark  put  forth 
Into  the  stormy  world,  and  made  a  wreck, 
And  here  I  rot — all  dashed  to  pieces  here  I 

Look  at  that  ghastly  hulk  there  on  the  beach — 
That  broken,  bare-ribbed  skeleton  that  lies 
Deep  sunken  in  the  barred  and  shelving  sand ; 
'Twas  a  gay  vessel  launched  in  pride  and  joy. 
With  streaming  banners  and  with  music,  once — 
Look  at  it  now  1     Then  turn,  and  look  at  me  1 
Are  we  not  both  the  same  sad  broken  wrecks  ? 
Still  old  thoughts  cling,  the  shells  and  barnacles 
Of  happy  days,  when  through  the  southern  seas 
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• 
Of  youth  my  keel  weot  rushing  joyously, 

And  all  my  pennons  flew,  and  my  white  sails 

Rounded  their  bosom  to  the  swelling  air. 

You  know  the  Count,  the  husband  that  they  gave — 

Cold,  stem,  impassive,  like  an  angled  wall — 

Squared  to  his  duties — ^rigorous,  even,  hard. 

I  beat  myself  to  death  against  that  wall — 

He  married  me  as  he  would  buy  a  horse. 

Then  all  was  over.     "  Put  it  in  the  stall, 

Caprison  it  well  for  gala  days — 

Break  it  to  worldly  paces  with  a  curb, 

And  give  it  best  of  food  and  best  of  straw.^' 

Kind  treatment  this,  you  say :  what  would  you  more  ? 

Nothing,  unless  one  has  a  heart  and  bnun ; 

And  I,  alas  I  was  born  with  one  at  least 

Ask  of  the  world  his  character— they'll  say. 
An  honourable  man  formed  to  respect, 
Proud  of  his  birth ;  but  who  would  not  be  proud  ? 
Refined,  exact,  punctilious ;  one,  in  fact. 
Safely  to  trust  in  great  and  little  things. 

Well,  then,  I  trusted  him  with  all  I  had. 

Now,  ask  of  me  what  was  the  noble  Count  ? 

The  world's  half  right ;  but  half  right's  wholly  wrong. 

Fair  was  his  outward  seeming — ^manners  fair — 

A  little  stiff  with  over-courtesy, 

Like  to  those  rich  brocades  all  sewn  in  gold  ; 

But  noble,  I  agree,  and  dignified. 

The  apricot  is  smooth  upon  the  skin, 

And  yet  it  only  has  a  stone  for  heart 

What  education  teaches,  he  had  learned ; 

But  on  a  rock  you  cannot  rear  a  rose. 

Still,  stoniest  natures  have  their  sunward  side ; 

And  there  with  him  his  pride  and  honour  grew. 

The  shortest  line's  the  straightest  'twixt  two  points, 

And  the  firank  nature  takes  it  openly. 

His  nature  was  secretive :  on  his  path. 

Lead  where  it  would,  he  loved  no  human  eye ; 

Dark  windings,  devious  ways,  he  rather  chose. 

Fifty  miles  round,  beyond  the  sight  of  man, 

RaUier  than  one  across  in  open  view. 

His  good  and  bad  alike  he  loved  to  hide ; 

Spoke  little,  hated  praise — suspected  it — 

And  yet  was  flattered  by  obedient  acts. 
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Passions  he  hid,  but  he  had  mastered  them^ 
And  loved  and  hated  in  a  bloodless  waj ; 
But  never  was  with  generous  anger  fired, 
Nor  blazed  to  indignation  at  a  wrong. 
His  impulses  he  doubted— would  not  stir 
To  passion's  trumpet ;  but  lay  long  in  wait, 
Ambushed — ^then  struck  with  slow  and  proud  resolve, 
And  called  it  justice,  when  he  took  revenge. 

His  dark  impassive  face  was  cold  as  bronze ; 

His  mouth  locked  up  in  silence  like  a  chest 

Whose  key  is  lost,  or  drawn  as  it  had  worn 

A  life-long  curb ;  his  forehead  full  and  bare, 

Where  not  a  wrinkle  told  what  passed  within. 

Sometimes  his  hands  would  twitch  when  he  was  moved, 

But  not  his  lips — no,  nor  his  cold  round  eyes, 

From  which  he  shut  all  meaning  at  his  will ; 

While,  like  an  intricate  machine,  his  mind 

With  counter-wheels  worked  out  the  simplest  act 

There  is  my  master  I  there's  the  inside  man  I 
Why  further  then  dissect  ?    He,  proud  and  cold, 
*  Reserved,  and  hating  every  show  of  heart ; 
I,  warm,  impetuous,  urged  by  impulses — 
Demanding  love  in  words  and  tones  and  acts. 
Could  we  two  live  together  ?    Yes ;  as  lives 
The  passionate  wave  with  the  affronting  cliff 
Fretting  in  quiet  seasons,  madly  dashed 
With  useless  violence  when  roused  in  storm. 
How  many  a  time,  in  longings  vast  and  vain, 
I  rushed  towards  him — strove  to  overclimb 
His  walled-up  nature,  and,  forced  back  again, 
Fell  with  a  wild  lament  into  myself 
Shattered  with  struggle,  in  a  dull  despair. 

When  in  fierce  mood  I  once  o'erstept  the  line 

Of  rigid  prudence,  strict  punctilio, 

And  in  strong  language  railed  against  the  world. 

With  all  its  busy,  peeping,  prying  eyes. 

He  turned  with  half  a  smUe  and  half  a  frown. 

And  used  a  figure — 'twas  the  first  and  last 

He  ever  used  save  one : — **  You  like  these  tropes — 

Here's  one :  your  sail  is  larger  than  your  craft ; 

Take  heed  the  first  gale  do  not  sweep  you  down." 

"  Better  go  down,"  I  cried,  "  on  the  broad  sea. 
Battling  a  noble  voyage  with  wind  and  wave, 
Than  rot  inactive,  anchored  in  the  port, 
Fixed  stem  and  stern — a  hopeless,  hapless,  hulk. 
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What  if  I  vail  my  spirit-sails  in  fear 
And  creep  to  shelter  for  ignoble  rest? — 
The  dullest  wreck  will  at  its  cable  strain 
When  from  the  outer  sea  the  great  swell  rolls, 
And  no  poor  creature  with  a  heart  and  brain 
But  in  the  stagnant  harbour  of  routine 
Feels  stormy  lifts  of  longing — pants  for  life, 
And  strains  to  grapple  with  some  noble  task/* 

He  smiled  half-sneering,  and  then  coldly  said, 
"  The  noblest  task  is  to  command  one's  self  ;^' 
And  then  I  knew  how  huge  a  fool  I  was, 
And  locked  my  life  and  longings  in  my  heart 

But  after  all,  'tis  love  that  most  we  need ; 
LoTe  only  satisfies  our  woman^s  heart, 
And  even  our  ambition  looks  to  love ; 
That  given,  life  is  light — denied,  is  death. 
Man  is  content  to  know  that  he  is  loved, 
And  tires  the  constant  phrase  "  I  love*'  to  hear ; 
But  woman  doubts  the  instrument  is  broke 
Unless  she  daily  hear  the  sweet  refrain. 

Thus  life  went  on  for  three  long  Treary  years. 

I  should  have  £Etllen  broken  to  the  eartih 

The  last  sad  year,  but  one  hope  buoyed  me  up — 

I  was  to  be  a  mother.    Ah !  the  thought 

Of  that  dear  face,  long,  long  before  it  came. 

Shone  in  my  thoughts  with  strange  pathetic  light, 

Like  the  moon  shining  in  a  snake-filled  dell — 

Something  at  last  to  have  which  I  could  love  I 

Oh !  how  I  prayed  that  it  might  be  a  boy. 

And  mediate  'twixt  that  iron  heart  and  mine. 

Who  knew  ?    The  sternest  natures  are  not  whole ; 

Some  vulnerable  point  there  is  in  all, 

Where  they  were  held  when  dipped  into  the  Styx — 

Some  mother's  touch  where  you  can  reach  the  quick. 

So  with  this  reed  I  helped  my  hope  along, 

And,  waiting  patient,  said,  *'  If  'tis  a  boy 

'Twill  touch  his  pride — ^his  pride  may  touch  his  love.'' 

Our  boy  was  bom,  and  my  prophetic  hearty 

Like  other  prophets,  mixed  the  true  and  false ; 

His  pride  was  touched  —  his  love  was  still  unborn.  * 

In  his  first  Joy  there  seemed  a  kind  of  mist 

About  his  heart — ^it  passed  like  breath  on  steel ; 

At  sudden  times,  as  if  against  his  will, 

Words  almost  tender  ttcm  his  lips  there  <dime, 

Then  chased  away  as  weak  and  out  of  place ; 
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So  with  an  iron  glovo  one  wipes  a  tear 
Quickly,  as  not  belonging  to  a  man. 

Sometimes  I  held  him  up  unto  the  Count, 

And,  smothering  him  with  kisses,  cried  aloud, 

**  Is  he  not  lovely  ?  oh,  my  life  in  life  I 

My  little  angel  out  of  paradise  I 

Say,  is  he  not  too  dear  to  stay  with  us  ? 

Then  he — "  Why  always  thus  exaggerate  ? 

An  angel  ?  no,  a  good  stout  healthy  boy ; 

And  dear,  of  course,  because  he  is  our  child.*' 

Yet  this  I  thought  was  half  in  awkwardness 

(Men  are  so,  often,  even  when  they  love). 

And  that  he  could  not  bring  his  lips  to  say 

What  stirred  within ;  for  often  ere  he  rode 

I  heard  his  steps  along  the  terrace  clang. 

And,  through  the  lattice  looking,  saw  him  take 

Our  Angelo,  who  stretched  out  both  his  arms, 

And  crowing  strove  with  aimless  hands  to  clutch 

The  nodding  feather  streaming  from  his  cap ; 

While  he  would  laugh,  and  with  his  black  beard  brush 

The  little  rosy  cheek,  or  with  his  lips 

Catch  the  &t  fingers  of  those  dimpled  hands ; 

The  little  creature,  not  the  least  afraid, 

Would  sei2e  his  beard,  and  scream  his  baby  scream, 

Or  pat  the  cold  steel  plate  above  his  heart 

Thus  far  it  went — no  farther.     Love  to  him 
Was  like  the  glitter  on  that  cold  steel  plate ; 
The  gleam  of  pride — not  the  impassioned  ray 
That  warms  and  glows  through  all  the  inner  lifb. 

I  strove  to  recompense  this  aching  want. 
This  thirsting  for  a  sympathetic  soul, 
With  thinking  of  my  child  and  loving  htm. 
But  childish  love  is  pure  and  innocent, 
It  cannot  answer  to  the  passion^s  call ; 
And  hopeless,  with  a  cruel  load  at  heart, 
I  held  my  way  unhappy  and  alone. 

Beat  as  I  would  the  bars  that  girt  me  roimd, 

From  my  stern  prison  of  necessity 

No  outlet  opened  save  into  the  air  ; 

And  sitting  sorrowing  there,  my  wandering  thoughts 

Fled  far  and  wild,  and  built  ideal  dreams. 

And  happy  homes  made  beautiful  by  love ; 

Yet  still  the  end  was,  dropping  with  a  groan 

Down  to  the  same  unhappy  earth  of  fact. 

More  wretched  for  the  joys  that  could  not  b^ 
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I  linger  here — ^for  here  there  came  a  change. 
From  this  long  distance,  which  is  like  to  height, 
I  see  the  landscape  of  my  life  below. 
There  is  its  chil(Uiood^s  little  garden  plot, 
Its  weary  marsh  of  stagnant  womanhood, 
Its  one  highway  of  duty — dusty,  hard, 
-  And  leading  nowhere.     Eagle-like  I  plane 
Above  its  drear  Maremma  solitudes, 
Where  there  is  ne'er  a  bird  to  sing  of  love ; 
And,  rising  far  along  the  horizon's  verge, 
Behold  the  darkening  storm  come  crowding  up, 
And  know  the  lightnings  that  are  hidden  there. 

Well,  let  me  say  it  all  at  once :  I  loved. 

My  heart,  long  straining  with  its  strong  desires, 

And  hungered  with  a  vague  and  craving  want. 

Snapped  all  at  once  its  harsh  and  formal  bands. 

I  stood  alone  within  a  clouded  wood, 

When  sudden  sunlight  burst  upon  my  path ; 

A  scent  of  unknown  flowers  filled  all  the  air — 

The  single  cymbal  with  another  clashed. 

And  wild  triumphant  music  shook  my  thoughts. 

^       We  met — ah,  fatal  hour  I  we  met  and  loved  ; 
•    My  heart  rushed  to  him  as  the  tideless  lake, 
Nearing  the  sheer  precipitous  abyss^ 
Rouses  to  ruin,  and  with  one  wild  burst 
Of  storm  and  splendour  down  the  rapids  whirling, 
Leaps,  white  with  passion,  to  the  lake  below. 
Vainly  the  trees  along  the  shadowy  shores. 
Quivering  with  fear,  cry  to  the  rapids,  "  Stop !'' 
Vainly  the  hillsides  strive  tt^  hold  them  back ; 
God's  glorious  rainbow  o'er  their  terror  glowing, 
They  rush  to  ruin,  as  we  rushed  to  ours. 

I  was  not  guilty — guilty  then  of  what  t 

Say,  is  the  aloe  guilty  when  it  bursts 

To  its  consummate  flower,  death  though  it  bring  ? 

If  our  two  l^earts,  surcharged  like  wandering  clouds 

With  love's  intensest  electricity, 

Borne  by  the  rushii)g  winds  from  north  and  south, 

Sent  down  the  blasting  lightnings  when  they  struck 

In  heaven's  broad  dome,  if  without  will  they  met, 

Was  it  our  fault  ?    No ;  guilt  is  prearranged, 

Is  wilful — it  demands  consent  at  least 

How  could  we  help  it^  if  we  met  and  loved  ? 

If  this  be  guilt,  then  nature  is  all  guilt. 

The  love  I  bear  my  mother  and  my  child, 

The  very  hope  of  heaven  itself  is  guilt ; 
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The  very  wind  that  blows,  the  eye  that  sees, 
The  heart  that  beats,  are  guilty,  one  and  alL 
What  nature  works  in  man  and  thing  alike 
Is  innocent.    I  could  not  help  but  love. 

My  head  is  troubled  by  these  swarming  thoughts, 
But  I  have  need  to  speak,  so  let  me  speak. 
Hark  I  is  that  he  9    Oh,  save  me  from  that  man ! 
Save  me  1    No,  no,  you  shall  not  strike  him  here ! 
Stab  at  him  through  my  heart|  then,  if  you  will ! 

Oh  yes,  I  see.    'Twas  but  the  jarring  door, 
The  wind.     Oh  yes,  I  see — only  the  door. 
'Tis  past.    I  am  not  weak  ;  let  me  go  on. 
NO)  dearest)  no,  no,  no ;  let  me  go  on. 

The  tears  are  in  your  eyes ;  I  see  the  tears. 

Mine  are  all  wept  away  years,  years  ago. 

Oh  keep  your  heart  wide  open ;  take  therein 

The  floods  that  from  griefs  open  sluices  pour, 

And  pity,  pity  what  you  cannot  change. 

Give  me  your  sympathy :  I  have  not  found 

For  such  long  years  a  patient  pitying  heart,  ' 

That  now  I  feel  that  I  must  speak  or  die.  » 

From  fearful  nightmares  starting  suddenly, 

How  sweet  to  tell  the  horrors  we  have  passed, 

Knowing  they  all  have  passed  :  so  sweet  to  me 

These  dreadful  passages  of  Kfe  to  tell — 

That  never,  never,  will  be  wholly  past 

We  met — we  loved.     Oh,  what  a  world  there  lies 
In  those  four  words  1    *Twas  in  the  summer  days 
When  first  we  met — the  last  dear  day  of  June, 
That  was  the  day — and  love  from  bud  to  flower 
Rushed  with  the  sudden  passion  of  our  clime. 
Yott  know  the  shadowy  laurel  avenue, 
Where,  sheltered  fh)m  the  sun,  we  used  to  stroll 
Those  summer  mornings  when  we  both  were  girls  ; 
And  you  remember,  through  the  vista  seen. 
How  the  pomegranate  blossoms  glowed  like  fire 
Against  the  old  grey  wall  ab^ve  the  door ; 
'Twas  there,  beneath  those  flowers,  I  saw  him  first 
There,  walking  in  the  avenue  alone, 
I  heard  the  Count,  my  husband,  call  my  name. 
And,  looking  round,  just  in  the  shadow  there, 
I  saw  him  standing  at  my  husband^s  side, 
"Ginevra,"  said  the  Count,  "toy  cousin  here 
Claims  you  as  cousin  too,  since  we  are  one. 
I  bring  him  here  to  you,  for  I  am  forced 
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(Against  my  will,  I  scarcely  need  to  say) 

To  change  a  private  joy  for  public  care, 

And  leave  him  for  a  time  in  better  hands. 

My  kinsman  graciously  excuses  me 

My  forced  departure  for  some  hours ;  till  then 

YouUl  do  the  honours  of  our  house  for  me,  ' 

And  I  alone  shall  suffer  all  the  loss. 

Ginevra,  entertain  our  noble  friend 

With  all  that  our  poor  villa  can  afford, 

And  piece  its  want  out  with  the  best  of  will." 

So  speaking,  in  his  formal,  courteous  way. 

He  took  his  leave,  and  we  were  left  alone. 

You  see  he  left  us  there ;  me  fair  and  young — 
I  was  so  young  then,  and  they  called  me  &ir — 
He  in  the  full  completed  prime  of  youth. 
When  all  the  blood  runs  riot  in  the  veins. 
And  speaks  from  out  the  cheeks  and  lips  and  eyes. 
Was  this  well  done,  I  say  9    Was  this  well  done  ? 
Oh,  Count,  was  this  well  done,  to  leave  us  so  ? 

He  touched  my  hand,  and  bore  it  to  his  lips. 

'Twas  but  a  common  courtesy ;  and  yet 

That  touch  ran  through  me  like  electric  fire, 

Thrilling  my  every  nerve.    At  once  his  look, 

By  some  peculiar  mastery,  seemed  to  seize 

And  to  possess  me,  and  I  felt  within 

A  tremulous  movement  in  my  thoughts,  as  when 

The  needle  blindly  struggles  towards  the  pole. 

He  too  was  moved — his  colour  came  and  went ; 

We  neither  were  at  ease,  we  knew  not  why ; 

And  so  together,  side  by  side,  we  strayed 

Through  the  clipped  alleys  of  the  laurel  walk, — 

Or  ^neath  the  shadow  of  the  cypresses 

We  paused, — or,  leaning  on  the  parapet, 

And  gazing  into  purple  distances, 

Mechanically  plucked  from  out  its  clefts 

Some  tiny  flower  or  weed, — or,  lingering  near 

The  fountain's  marble  margin,  idly  watched 

The  gold-fish  poising  in  its  basin  clear ; 

And  while  the  babbling  water  gushed  and  dripped. 

And  reared  its  silver  column  in  the  son. 

And,  over-weighted,  dropped  in  pearls,  our  talk 

Kept  centring  to  our  feelings  from  the  range 

Of  outer  facts  with  which  it  first  began. 

Oh  golden  morning !  there  you  seem  to  float 

Far  off  in  memory,  like  a  sun-flushed  cloud. 

With  roseate  heights,  and  tender  dove-like  shades ; 

No  lightning  in  your  bosom  hid,  no  threat 
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Of  passion,  no  remorse  and  death  to  come. 

The  air  was  faint  with  orange-flowers ;  the  grove 

Throbbed  with  the  beats  and  trills  of  nightingales 

Hid  in  its  covert  green ;  along  the  wall 

Flamed  the  pomegranate's  fiery  flowers ;  the  rich 

Full  clusters  of  the  oleander  bloomed 

Soft  in  the  violet  shadows  o'er  them  cast 

By  the  grey  yilla.     All  the  garden  seemed 

To  swarm  with  happy  life ;  the  lizai;^  stole 

Along  the  fountain's  marge,  and  stayed  to  gaze 

With  a  shy  confidence ;  the  hawk-moth  poised 

Above  the  roses,  thrust  his  slender  trunk 

Into  their  honeyed  depths ;  on  gauzy  wings 

The  long  green  dragonfly  in  gleaming  mail 

Kept  darting  zigzag,  hovering  to  and  firo ; 

Hot  bees  were  bustling  in  the  flowers ;  with  soft 

And  aimless  flight,  the  painted  butterflies 

Hung  drifting  here  and  there  like  floating  leaves, 

Or  rested  on  a  weed  to  spread  their  wings. 

All  nature  seemed  in  quiet  happiness 

To  live  and  move,  and,  thoughtless,  without  fear, 

I  shared  that  joy  in  harmony  with  it 

Swiftly  the  morning  passed ;  and  yet  if  hours 

By  inward  change  be  counted,  ere  it  went  » 

Years  had  gone  by,  and  life  completely  changed. 

So  as  we  talked,  not  owning  to  ourselves 

The  silent  growth  of  love  that  was  to  bear 

At  last  a  poison^flower,  a  sudden  voice 

Startled  us  both.     I  knew  it  was  the  Count's, 

And  in  my  ear  it  sounded  like  a  bell 

That  harshly  scares  us  from  a  happy  dream. 

"  Where  are  you  ?"  cried  he.     "  Oh,  the  Count  !'*  I  said. 

And  started  up,  and  saw  him,  cold  and  proud, 

Turn  the  green  comer  of  the  laurel  hedge, 

And  stand  before  us.     With  a  formal  speech 

He  broke  the  silence,  offering  excuse 

That  he  had  stayed  away  from  us  so  long. 

And  asking  pardon  for  disturbing  us. 

And  then  began  to  talk  in  stately  way 

Of  what  in  council  had  been  said  and  done, 

As  if  his  world  were  ours ;  and  then,  aghast, 

I  saw  the  chasm  those  short  hours  had  rent 

Between  his  soul  and  mine.     Like  some  dull  noise 

I  heard  him  talking  as  we  walked  along, 

While  all  my  thoughts  were  hurrying  within 

Wildly,  and  in  my  breast  my  fluttering  heart 

Was  beating  like  a  prisoned  bird.    At  last 

We  reached  the  house,  and  to  my  room  I  rushed 
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For  silence  and  for  solitude.     Once  there, 
I  fell  upon  my  bed,  burst  into  tears. 
And  hid  mj  face;  for  then  I  saw  my  fiite— 
Saw  it  rise  up  before  me  like  a  ghost. 

Thus  for  a  week  our  life  went  on :  each  day  . 

The  Count,  made  blind  to  everything  by  pride, 

And  by  the  vanity  of  ownership. 

Left  us  alone,  along  the  garden  walks 

To  stray  together,  or  within  the  house 

For  hours  to  talk,  not  dreaming  that  his  wife 

Could  dare  to  love ;  until  through  every  sense 

Love's  sweet  insidious  poison  was  distilled. 

He  was  our  guest ;  my  husband  day  by  day 

Bade  me  be  with  him,  and  no  feigned  excuse — 

Excuse  that  was  against  my  will,  and  yet 

Feebly  put  forth,  some  barrier  to  rear 

'Twixt  love  and  duty — served  to  ope  his  eyes. 

He  blindly  pushed  us  down  that  plane  whereon 

Vainly  I  sought  for  stay  my  course  to  stop. 

How  then  resist  ?    Duty  is  strong  like  will — 
Passion  like  madness  I     I  was  wrenched  away 
From  all  that  used  to  hold  me ;  not  a  hand 
Reached  out  to  save  me.     Struggling  thus  alone, 
If  I  but  heard  the  Count's  stem  voice  below 
It  seemed  to  freeze  me ;  all  my  soul  in  arms 
Started  against  him.    Ah  I  no  help  was  there. 
Oh  I  how  confess  to  him,  and  ask  for  help  ? 

Then  all  my  soul  strained  out  to  find  a  way 

Back  unto  peace  at  least,  if  not  to  joy. 

Glancing  at  all  my  life  now  left  behind, 

What  was  there  to  restrain  me  ?    Angelo, 

My  darling  Angelo  I     His  little  arms, 

Clasped  close  around  my  neck,  should  hold  me  back 

From  where  my  life  was  sweeping  rapidly. 

Yet  all  without  my  will.     I  grasped  at  this. 

Alas !  it  had  no  strength  to  save  me  then. 

We  walk  along  with  such  a  fearless  trust 
Through  unknown  dangers ;  yet  our  death  may  lie 
Within  one  drop  of  poison  that  the  ring 
On  a  Mend's  hand  may  hold.    One  whispered  worQ 
May  shake  the  avalanche  down  upon  our  head — 
,  One  moment  more  or  less  destroy  or  save. 
The  whole  vast  world  without,  and  that  within, 
Turn  on  a  pivot's  point,  and,  jarred  from  that^ 
Both  universes  into  ruin  rush. 
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^Twas  thus  with  me :  before,  at  least,  secure, 

And  if  not  happy  yet  without  a  fear ; 

And  now  a  word,  an  hour,  had  changed  my  life. 

A  word  ?  an  hour  ?    Ah,  no  I  for  years  and  years, 

The  train  within  my  being  had  been  laid. 

My  cruel  disappointments,  broken  hopes, 

An^  crushed  desires — a  black  and  ugly  mass, 

Were  powder  to  a  single  spark  of  love ; 

Oh !  bid  thatj  touched  by  fire,  not  to  explode. 

Yet  oh  the  blias  of  loving  and  the  pain  I 
For  I  bad  never  lived  until  I  loved ; 
Yet  evermore  a  terror  'neath  the  bUss 
Constrained  it,  like  some  fearful  undertow, 
That  dimples  the  smooth  river^s  sunlit  brim. 
To  drag  the  stoutest  swimmer  down  to  death. 

On,  on,  my  thoughts  went — there  was  no  return ; 
One  backward  step  no  soul  can  ever  take. 
My  life  thus  far  had  been  as  dull  and  dead 
As  a  deserted  eaglets  nest  that  hangs 
In  the  black  shadow  *of  an  Alpine  cliff — 
The  shining  saint-like  heights  too  fiir  above, 
The  humble  valley's  peace  too  far  below. 
Wild,  gusty,  furious,  with  a  moment's  wrendi 
The  hurricane  of  passion  swept  me  down. 
And,  swirled  along  by  fierce  tumultuous  thoughts, 
Torn  firom  the  past,  the  future  all  unknown, 
I  hovered  'twixt  the  sky  and  the  abyss. 

Broken  in  body,  spent  in  soul,  at  last 
I  gave  myself  to  Fate.     Do  what  thou  wilt, 
I  cried,  my  strength  is  gone—I  yield  to  thee ; 
Crush  me  or  save  me,  I  can  strive  no  more. 
Thus  all  my  sudden  passion  cried  in  me ; 
But  better  thoughts  at  last  with  time  arose. 
Perhaps,  perhaps,  I  said,  he  does  not  love ; 
'Twas  my  own  heart  that  shone  upon  his  face. 
Oh  I  if  it  be  so,  all  may  yet  be  safe, 
And  I  will  hide  my  secret  from  his  eyes, 
And  only  do  and  speak  as  friends  may  do. 
Yes,  let  me  struggle  for  a  while,  and  then, 
yhis  visit  over,  I  can  die  alone. 

Oh,  vain,  vain,  vain  I  day  after  day  I  saw 
That  love  consumed  his  heart  as  well  as  mine. 
Fate  set  its  face  against  us  firom  the  first 
Dby  after  day  we  could  not  help  but  meet 
All  stay,  all  resolution  formed  between 
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Our  constant  meetings,  when  we  met,  gaye  wajj 
We  could  not  dash  the  cup  down  from  our  lips, 
Despite  the  poison  that  we  knew  it  held. 
He  stroye  to  make  excuses  to  depart. 
But  still  he  lingered ;  and  in  constant  fear 
Each  that  our  loye  might  hlaze  into  an  act, 
Or  that  a  word  might  make  our  love  a  crime. 
Life  rushed  along  in  terrible  pretence. 

But  oh,  how  dear  for  all  their  pain  they  were, 

Those  blissful,  fearful  days  t    Left  all  alone — 

For  eyery  morning  went  the  Count  to  town. 

And  Guide  sometimes  would  not  brook  excuse — 

We  ranged  the  garden  ^neath  the  laurel  shade ; 

Or,  where  the  waying  trumpet-yines  outstretched 

Their  red  tubes,  shaken  by  the  buried  bees, 

We  sat  together,  hiding  as  we  could 

With  yeil  of  words  the  life  that  glowed  beneath. 

But  eyen  the  widest  circle  of  our  talk, 

Striye  as  we  would,  drew  to  one  centre— loye ; 

And  there  he  told  me  of  his  early  days,  / 

And  all  his  early  hopes  and  joys  and  pains, 

And  painted  his  ideal  of  a  life  : 

Oh  what  a  life  it  was ! — ^but  not  for  us. 

And  then  upon  the  pure  stream  of  his  yoice 

Such  songs  of  poets  slid  into  my  soul ; 

So  sad,  too,  that  they  brought  the  brimming  tears : 

And  oft  like  poplars  quiyering  in  the  breeze 

We  trembled  with  the  joy  we  dared  not  own ; 

And  oft  we  started  up  on  some  excuse, 

And  left  each  other  when  we  could  not  bear 

Our  oyerburden — I  to  weep  and  pray, 

And  he,  dear  hearty  I  think^  to  do  the  same. 

One  day  we  talked  of  rings  as  there  we  sat — 
Of  Cleopatra's  she  dissoWed  and  drank, 
And  of  Morone's,  whence  a  deyil  spake. 
And  I  by  chance  upon  my  finger  wore 
This  which  I  wear  for  eyer  now,  when  he, 
Taking  my  hand  and  looking  at  this  ring — 
'*  Giye  it  to  me,"  said,  jesting ;  *^  I  will  swear 
ril  ne'er  dissolve  it  Cleopatra-like ; 
'Tis  but  a  little  thing— for  friendship's  sake 
Giye  it  to  me,  and  when  I  look  at  it 
ni  hear  an  angel,  not  a  deyil,  speak." 
I  answered,  bantering,  *^  Shall  I  give  it  you 
To  put  upon  the  first  fidr  lady's  hand 
Tou  fidl  in  love  with,  or  to  boast  to  men 
yoL.  zcix. — ^Na  ncyui.  8  a 


Here  is  a  tit^y  t    Ko»  Sir  Giiido,  no ; 

You  think  you'll  keep  it,  bat  I  know  you  meiL'* 

^^  Now  Heavea  be  witness,  never  shall  it  leave 
This  hand  of  mine  if  you'll  but  put  it  there. 
Shall  I  make  oath  ?    Then  hear  me,  cousin  mine : 
I  swear  to  keep  the  ring  while  life  shall  last ; 
And  lest  it  fall  into  unworthy  hands, 
Dying  I'll  send  it  you,  as  Essex  did. 
So  when  it  comes  witboat  met,  pray  for  me.*' 
*'  So  serioas  T'  answered  I ;  '^  then  take  ^b»  ring^ 
And  we  shall  see  if  man  can  keep  his  oath.'' 

I  knew  the  inward  struggle— loved  him  more 
The  more  I  saw  him  fight  against  his  Fate. 
His  acts  were  only  common  courtesies, 
And  ne'er  a  word  betrayed  what  throbbed  within. 
Yet  were  words  wanting  ?    Ah  I  we  read  too  well 
The  passion  burning  in  each  other's  face, 
That  would  not  be  concealed  howe'er  we  strove^ 
If  but  my  scarf  would  touch  his  hand,  a  flush 
Went  like  a  thrill  of  music  o'er  his  fftce, 
And  subtle  tones  transfigured  common  words. 
At  last,  convulsed,  in  one  wild  hour  he  told 
His  desperate  love :  he  flung  him  at  my  feet ; 
His  heart  cried  out,  ^^  Oh  kill  me  where  I  lie» 
Here  where  I  kiss  the  print  your  foot  has  made 
Upon  this  grass.    Ob,  dearer  here  to  die, 
Knowing  you  love  me,  than  to  weary  out 
The  death  of  life  afar  fi'om  you,  my  heaven  1" 

Oh  €k>d  forgive  me !  bat  I  loved  him  so, 
That  honour  for  an  instant's  flash  went  out. 
All  my  resolves  burst  like  a  broken  dam. 
And  "  Up  1"  I  wUdly  cried ;  "  not  at  my  feet, 
.  Here  on  my  heart  thy  place— here  on  my  heart  I'* 

Then  all  was  over ;  onoe  those  rash  words  said, 
We  never  more  could  meet  as  we  had  met ; 
Our  souls  gaaed  at  each  other  f^use  to  fiuse. 
And  saw  in  that  one  look  that  all  was  lost. 

Yet  do  not  think  that  guilt  then  stained  oar  aonla. 

Guilty  of  love  we  wero~-of  nothing  elae; 

But  thus  to  see  him  in  his  agony 

Was  worse  than  death.    I  oQuki  not  even  aay. 

Go ;  for  I  feared  some  sudden  de^Mcate  end. 

I  strove  to  soothe  him—/  to  soothe  him—/ 

Who  burned  with  fiiioer  flames  than  martyxs  know : 
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/uttered  bitter  comfori-^stretdied  my  hand 

To  that  poor  sufferer  bunung  at  my  side. 

And  when  he  cried,  **  Oh  God,  forgive  me  now  1 

And  you  Ginerra — oh  my  iate,  my  fate !'' 

Though  death  griped  at  my  hearty  and  passion's  self 

Struggled  with  duty  for  my  yery  life, 

"  Patience,''  I  cried,  "  and  God  will  help  us  both ! 

Why  should  we  suffer  thus  who  do  no  wrong  ?" 

Then  starting  up,  and  pacing  to  and  fro, 

He  madly  struck  his  forehead,  crying  out, 

*^  Oh !  were  there  only  something  to  be  done, 

Not  something  to  be  suffered,  to  be  borne." 

Or  bitter  accusations  of  himself 

He  uttered,  saying,  *^  I  have  broken  faith — 

Broken  my  oath  to  wluch  I  swore  myself—^ 

And  all  is  over  now.    No  more  dear  days. 

When  I  at  least  can  see  and  feel  you  near. 

'Tis  over  now — ah  yea  1 — all  over  now. 

I  feel  the  fire-sword  whirling  round  my  head 

To  drive  me  from  you,  out  of  Paradise." 

**  Oh,  say  not  so— we  cannot  help  our  love ; 
And  though  we  may  not  meet  as  now  we  meet^ 
A  way  may  yet  be  shown  we  cannot  see. 
Now  go— oh  leave  me,  Guido,  for  my  heart 
Is  breaking,  and  there's  no  more  life  for  me  I" 
I,  longing  to  console  his  tortured  heart, 
And  scarcely  knowing  what  I  meant  myself^ 
Uttered  these  words  and  tore  myself  away. 

Look  at  me  now — see  how  I  tremble  now ; 

Think  if  the  memory  can  tear  me  thus, 

What  agony  I  suffered  in  that  hour. 

Oh  dearest  Guido — dearest,  dearest  heart — 

It  was  not  sin  to  love  a  soul  like  yours, 

For  you  were  made  to  win  and  wear  the  best, — 

Not  one  like  me.    Oh  cruel,  cursed  Fate, 

Why  did  I  ever  live  beyond  that  hour  I 

How  strange  the  world  looked  as  I  wandered  back 

Into  the  palace  I  what  a  broken  heart 

The  nightingale  had  then,  who  in  the  grove 

Throbbed  into  song  1  what  spirit-voices  sighed 

And  mourned  amid  liie  cypresses  I  how  dear 

The  soft  blue  sky  looked,  and  how  peaceful  too, 

As  if  to  soothe  me !    Even  the  house  looked  strange. 

Like  some  new  place  I  had  not  seen  before. 

I  walked  as  in  a  dream;  I  could  not  bear  / 

The  common  things—the  common  speech  of  life ; 

All  that  I  asked  was  solitude  and  teirs. 
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For  two  loag  weaxy  d*yB  I  kept  my  room, 

Broken  in  body,  sick  to  deftth  st  hesrt; 

And  AS  I  lay  all  prostrate  on  the  floor 

After  a  sudden  agony  of  tears — 

One  of  those  bursts  with  which  tho  tortured  soul 

Relieves  its  passion— <»m0  a  sudden  knock ; 

It  seemed  as  Death  were  knocking  at  the  door. 

In  walked  the  Count ;  I  started  to  mj  feet, 

I  strove  to  gather  my  discnrdered  dress, 

And  smooth  my  &oe  and  wipe  away  my  tears. 

My  soul  rerolted,  and  I  saw  his  eye, 

Dread  as  a  basilisk^s,  upon  me  rest; 

A  strange  expression,  never  seen  be£»re, 

Was  brandished  there.    Ho  said,  **  'Tis  very  strange 

Guido  is  gone,  and  leaves  a  note  behind, 

More  like  a  riddle  than  a  note ;  and  you ^^ 

His  eyes  filled  up  the  gap  his  speech  had  left. 

''  Is  Guido  gone  ?"  I  said,  I  could  no  more, 

For  as  he  sp<^  these  words  the  whole  world  seemed 

To  slip  beneath  me— -all  my  world  was  gone. 

Such  weight  as  this  up<m  the  suffering  heart 
Will  show  itself,  however  we  may  strive; 
And  in  an  instant  all  my  secret  lay 
Before  his  gaze,  as  when  a  sudden  wind 
Blows  wide  the  closed  leaves  of  a  &tal  book. 
He  read  the  page — ^he  never  spoke  a  word, 
But  paused  a  moment,  read  it  up  and  down, 
Then  turned  and  left  me,  terribly  alone. 

The  evening  came  to  tiiat  distracting  day— 

The  evening  comes  at  last  to  every  day. 

Exhausted,  in  a  hopeless  lull  of  life, 

I  watched  the  burning  sunset  slowly  fade. 

Till  all  the  clouds  from  rose  had  turned  to  pearl, 

And  in  the  sky  the  silver  splendour  shown 

Of  perfect  moonlight;  on  the  shadowy  trees 

The  moon  looked  pitying  down,  as  if  it  sought 

To  give  me  consolation  from  above, 

And  Nature  seemed  to  whisper  me,  **  Come  forth.'^ 

I  could  not  rest,  and  down  the  dappled  path. 

Where  light  and  shade  their  strange  mosaic  wove. 

Through  the  old  laurels  took  my  aimless  way. 

There,  half  as  in  a  dream,  I  wandered  on. 

And  weeping,  praying,  strove  to  ease  my  pain. 

The  laurels  murmured,  "  Ah,  we  inty  you !" 

The  fountain  babbled,  ^*  Ah  unhappy  one  I" 

The  nightingale  sang  out,  ^  Uy  hearty  my  heart  !^ 

And  all  things  seemed  to  weep  and  pray  with  me. 
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Hark !  did  I  hear  a  step  upon  the  grass  ? 

Was  that  a  ghost  I  saw  amid  the  trees  ? 

Or  Guidons  self?  cr  was  my  hrain  disturbed  ? 

No;  m  the  shadow  there  was  Guidons  self; — 

''  Oh,  heaven !''  I  cried ;  <*  Oh  Guido  h  are  yoa  here  ? 

Flj— fly  at  once  I    Ohl  wherefore  are  you  here  t" 

He  rushed  to  me-r-and,  oh  1  that  glorious  &ce — 
So  haggard,  worn,  and  ravaged  with  its  woe — 
How  changed  it  seemed  unce  I  had  seen  it  last  I 
I  cried  out,  "  Go  I"  but  all  within  me  strained 
To  clasp  him,  own  him,  ding  around  his  neck ; — 
I  cried  out,  "  Go !"  as  one  in  madness  cries, 
**  Save  me  V^  and  leaps  to  death  in  an  abyss. 
A  thousand  prayers  and  loiigings,  flinging  out 
Their  grasping  hands,  reached  f<Mrward  after  him, 
And  love,  with  all  its  sails  blown  sudden  out, 
Strained  at  the  cable  of  my  weakened  will. 

"  I  go— I  go !"  he  cried ;  "  I  but  returned 

To  kiss  again  the  ground  your  feet  had  pressed, 

To  watch  your  &r  light  in  the  window  shine, 

To  see  your  wandering  shadow  there,  and  then 

Plunge  back  into  my  desolated  world. 

But  €tod  hath  sent  you  here — He  pitied  me — 

He  saw  me  grovelling  like  a  tortured  worm 

Crushed  in  the  grass,  and  reached  His  hand  to  me. 

I  see  you,  hear  you,  touch  you,  once  again — 

And  can  it  only  be  to  say,  Adieu  ?'* 

"On,  Guido,  fly!"  I  cried,  "for  I  am  weak; . 
Fly  from  me  if  you  love  me— I  am  weak." 

He  stood  a  moment,  wrestling  with  himself^ 

I  gazing  at  him ;  then  a  sadden  power 

Seemed  to  transform  him.     "  No  I  I  will  not  go ; 

*Tis  all  in  vain — ^I  cannot,  will  not,  go ! 

Once  I  have  fled,  fleeing  from  joy,  from  hope. 

From  life,  from  heaven.     Whose  hand  then  drew  me  back  ? 

Who  led  your  footsteps  here  ?    Whose  hand,  I  say  ? 

Fate  gives  you  me  at  last  I     Fate  makes  you  mine ! — 

Life  is  but  mockery  bereft  of  you. 

Fly,  fly  with  me,  and  in  some  distant  spot, 

Hid  from  the  world,  we  may  be  happy  yet'* 

His  passion  took  me  as  a  mighty  gale, 
Crowded  with  thunder,  drives  npon  the  elm, 
Till  all  its  stndning  branches  groaning  cry. 
And  toss  their  helpless  turbulenoe  of  leaves, 
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And  fall  at  last  in  one  des|>ftiring  crash ;  ' 

So,  bearing  down  resolve,  and  blowing  wHd 

All  my  disordered  thoughts,  his  passion  txtnt. 

Defenceless— weakened,  both  in  strength  and  will — 

Against  this  new  arousing  from  within, 

Against  this  new  appealing  from  without^ 

Vain  was  resistance :  I  was  in  his  arms ! 

He  seemed  to  hold  me  there  by  heaven*s  own  r%ht 

The  world  was  for  a  moment  all  foxigot — 

The  world !     I  had  the  world  there  in  my  arms ! 

Nothing  then  seemed  so  right,  so  pure,  as  love. 

Yes,  I  was  his,  irrevocably  his — 

Come  heaven,  come  hell,  irrevocably  his  I 

'Twas  but  a  moment's  madness  seized  me  then — 

A  blank  of  reason  such  as  comes  to  one 

Who,  clinging  for  his  life  to  some  sheer  cUfi^ 

Feels  his  strength  going  and  his  senses  swim, 

And  death  come  swooping  down,  and  longs  to  drop 

And  end  it  all ;  so,  for  a  moment's  space^ 

I  swooned;  and  then  God^s  voice  within  me  cried 

**  Xo  1^'  and  uprising,  and  beneath  my  feet 

Trampling  my  love,  with  gesture  stem  and  quick 

I  pushed  the  dearest  thing  in  life  away. 

I  know  not  whence  I  got  the  strength  I  had : 

Some  hand — ^whoee  hand  but  Grod's  ? — uplifted  me. 

From  duty's  height  I  saw  the  war  below 

Of  my  own  passions  aa  they  w^^  not  mine. 

"  Oh,  Guide,  shame  I"  I  cried ;  "  I  am  not  yours — 

Tou  mine— but  only  as  we  both  are  God*s^'* 

That  was  a  height  to  die  on— but  I  lived ; 
Death  always  comes  too  early  or  too  late. 
Life  had  its  claims  for  penance --so  I  lived ; 
Nor  will  I  murmur  more— perhaps  'tis  Just  ' 

Those  words  of  mine,  like  an  electric  flash. 
Broke  the  strained  storm  of  madness  in  his.  sky. 
And  the  great  shadow  and  the  rain  came  down — 
Shadow  as  of  despair,  yet  nobler  far — 
Dearer  in  his  despair  than  in  his  pride. 
The  prayers  he. uttered  for  forgiveness  then 
Were  worst  of  all  to  bear, — I  hear  them  still 
Ring  in  my  ears ;  that  face  of  his  I  see 
Streaming  with  fears ;  and  those  oontorted  faands^ 
Grasping  the  air,  or  torturing  thems^ves, 
Or  wildly  flung  to  heaven,  still  imptere 
Our  dear  Madonna's  blessing  on  my  head — 
What  are  so  terrible  as  manhood's  tears  I 
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At  last  we  parted-^-fieaTen  alone  knowa  how—*- 
And  all  was  over ;  I  was  left  alone — 
Alone  ?    I  aerer  more  oould  be  alone. 

The  owl  screamed  near  us  in  the  cypress-tree. 
Half-dead,  I  saw  him  go  as  in  a  dream, 
And  heard  his  footsteps  down  the  gravel  die. 
The  gate  swung  with  a  clang — **  My  God  I  mj  God ! 
Help  mel "  I  moaned  ^  only  the  owl  replied. 

I  dropped  upon  the  seat — ^I  hid  my  fi^^e 

Within  my  hands ;  all,  all  the  world  seemed  gone. 

I  longed  to  rise  and  call  him  back  again, 

But  my  feet  failed  me.    There  I  sat  alone, 

Like  him,  half-marble,  in  the  Arabian  tale, 

Charmed  by  foul  magic,  when  a  distant  sound 

Smote  on  my  ears.    It  w$S  the  clash  of  steel 

I  started  up,  with  sudden  terror  fired, 

And  towards  the  gate  I  rushed.    My  flying  feet 

Grating  upon  the  gravel  hushed  the  sound. 

I  stopped  to  listen;  there  it  was  again — 

And  voices,  too—oh.  Heaven  I    Again  I  fled; 

Again  I  only  heard  my  grating  steps. 

I  gained  the  gate — I  listened — ^all  was  stilL 

The  moon  broke  out  behind  a  cloud,  and  smote 

The  pale  broad  palace  front,  where  nothing  stored; 

Only  the  tall  dark  cypresses  made  moan, 

And  the  hoar  olives  seemed  like  ^osts  to  flee 

Across  the  hillside,  where  a  whisper  ran — 

"  'Twaa  but  his  sword  that  jangled  on  the  ground," 

I  said;  **fiir  see,  how  all  is  hushed  to  rest  I 

Poor  heaft  of  mine,  that  trembles  at  a  breath. 

Be  calm  i^n,  and  cast  your  fear  away. 

But  ah  I  the  wretched  days  before  we  meet-^ 

The  sunless  days — yet  we  shall  meet  again." 

The  &r^ff  bell  upon  the  Campo  tower 
Struek  twelve  as  up  the  lerrace-steps  I  went 
I  paused  to  soothe  me  with  the  landscape  there. 
The  shadowy  earth  was  turning  in  its  sleep, 
And  winds  were  whispering  over  it  h'ke  dreams ; 
The  luminous  sky  was  listening  overhead 
With  its  full  moon,  and  few  great  throbbing  stars — 
One  drowsing  like  a  sick  man,  sad  and  dark ; 
One  watching  like  a  spirit,  pure  and  bright 
All  the  damp  shadow  clinging  to  the  ground^ 
Shook,  with  innumerable  tiny  bells, 
BuBg  by  the  grillL    In  the  distant  pools 
fVogs  trilled  and  guigled ;  every  now  and  then 
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The  plaintiye  hooting  of  the  owl  was  heard 
Galling  her  owlets  'mid  Uie  cypresses ; 
Near  by,  the  fountsin  spilled,  and  fu  away 
The  cantadino*8  watchdog  bayed  and  barked ; — 
Tet  all  these  sounds  were  soothed  and  harmonised 
By  night^s  weird  hand ;  and  as  I  listening  stood, 
Leaning  against  the  columned  balustrade. 
By  aloe  vases  crowned,  my  turbulent  thoughts 
Were  calmed — I  looked  into  the  sky,  and  prayed. 

The  Count  not  yet  returned  ?    Then  all  is  safe. 

I  took  my  lamp,  and  up  the  marble  stairs 

My  heart  jarred  to  the  echoes  of  my  feet ; 

A  swinging  shutter  down  the  corridor 

So  startled  me,  I  nearly  dropped  the  light 

Was  I  possessed  f    Almost  it  seemed  to  me 

As  if  a  spirit  wandered  in  my  room. 

I  could  not  feel  alone  there ;  through  my  hair 

Ran  shudders,  and  a  creeping  o*er  my  flesh. 

I  searched  the  room,  but  there  was  nothing  there. 

My  silk  dress  as  it  rustled  on  the  chair 

Sou^  me ;  the  creeping  curtain  scared  me  too. 

And,  daring  not  to  more  a  hand  or  foot, 

I  listened  trembling.    There  was  nothing  tfiere, 

Unless  it  was  a  ghost  I  could  not  see. 

My  nerves  were  all  i^ar — ^the  buzzing  flies 

I  could  not  bear;  but  worse  than  all,  the  sense 

Of  something — ^some  one — ^there  witiiin  my  room. 

My  lamp  extinguished,  into  bed  I  crept, 

And  hid  me  'neath  the  sheets,  and  wept  sw^  tears, 

And  prayed  such  prayers,  as  desperate  creatures  pray. 

All  night  the  Count  returned  not  to  his  room ; 

No  step  I  heard,  though  long  I  lay  awake. 

*  Twas  strange — ^  twas  not  his  wont    What  could  it  meanf 

Troubled  and  overworn,  at  last  I  slept, 

Haunted  by  dreams  that  ran  in  dreadful  ruts 

With  weary  sameness  through  my  aohii%  bndn. 

The  morning  came — the  Count  was  absent  stilL 
Haunted  by  vague  and  agitating  fears, 
I  waited  almost  as  one  waits  for  death ; 
And  after  torturing  hours,  that  seemed  like  years 
To  my  struned  sense,  I  heard  a  step.    The  door 
Turned  on  its  hinges,  and  there  stood  the  Count : 
A  cold  fidse  smile  was  on  his  lips ;  his  look 
Was  strangely  calm — not  real.    Those  hard  eyes 
Betrayed  a  purpose  that  belied  the  lips — 
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Belied  the  courtesj  so  OYerstrmined. 

**  I  feaf  jou  did  not  look  for  me,"  he  said ; 

*^Nor  hare  I  tidings  that  can  give  you  jojr. 

I  came  a  sacred  promise  to  fulfil — 

One  I  oottld  not  refuse ;  and,  as  jou  know, 

All  promises  are  sacred  that  I  make. 

I  promised  Guido  in  your  hands  to  place 

This,  which  he  took  firom  you,  and  now  returns.'* 

Saying  these  words,  he  on  the  table  laid 

My  ring — the  ring  that  I  to  Guido  gare. 

Oh  what  an  awful  light  was  in  his  eyes  I 

Oh  what  a  devirs  smile  was  on  his  lips  1 

As  there  he  stood,  still  as  a  marble  man. 

My  heart  stopped  beating,  numbed  by  hideous  fear — 

There  was  a  silence  terrible  as  death : 

The  terror  stunned  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 

Speak  t — no,  I  could  not  feel.    There  was  no  sense 

In  anything ;  my  very  blood  was  ice. 

I  could  not  tell  an  instant  if  Hwas  he. 

My  husband,  standing  there-— or  if  'twas  I 

Who  stood  before  him.    Then  I  reeled  and  fell — 

I  did  not  swoon;  I  dropped  into  my  chair 

Like  one  knocked  down  with  an  invisible  blow. 

He  moTed  not ;  but  an  instant  after  said 

Slowly— his  words  like  to  the  first  great  drops 

That  tell  the  storm  is  coming,  forced  between 

His  thin  white  lips — "  Tour  cousin,  madam,'s  gone ; 

That  ring  he  sent,  he  said  you'd  understand." 

"Oh  God!  GodI  Godricried,  " it  is  not  true ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  gone  f -^speak,  speak  to  me  I 
Say  'tis  a  dream— oh,  tell  me  'Us  a  jest ; 
Oh  yes,  it  is  a  jest,  or  you'd  not  smile." 

"Jest  1    Do  I  look,  then,  like  a  jesting  man  ? 
Madam,  your  torer,  alter  your  last  kiss, 
'  Wiped  my  dishonour  out  with  his  heart's  blood. 
He  knew  the  wrong  he  did—saw  for  us  two, 
After  such  scene  as  that  of  yesternight 
The  world  was  narrow;  so  he  bravely  fell 
To  expiate  the  cruel  wrong  he  did." 

"DeadI  dead!  oh  God!  oh  Guido !— oh  my  God  I"* 
Something  like  this  I  shrieked,  and  moaned  and  fell. 

Slowly  at  last,  and  after  hours,  returned 

My  scattered  senses ;  and  long  days  went  hj-^ 

Eternities  of  utter  reckless  woe ; 
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With  bursts  of  agony  and  burniag  tun^ 

And  daring  hopes  that  all  might  be  a  lie, 

Mingled  with  prayers,  half-raving,  after  deatlL 

I  almost  looked  on  Grod,  who  sent  the  sun, 

As  heartless.    Why  should  flowers  and  blossoms  grow  ? 

Why  should  all  nature  look  so  bright  and  fiair, 

And  birds  be  singing,  and  the  world  be  gay, 

Except  to  mock  me  with  its  happiness  9 

Then  came  as  strong  revulsions ;  neV  before 

Knew  I  what  wickedness  was  in  my  heart 

In  the  excited  tumult  of  my  brain 

I  could  not  see  the  right — I  felt  the  wrong ; 

The  great  black  hand  of  death  before  nly  eyes 

Darkened  my  conscience.     Oh  such  savage  thoughts 

As  then  roused  up  and  ravaged  in  the  dark ! 

I  could  not  calm  myself  to  right  resolve ; 

Forgiveness  seemed  impossible  to  reach-r-' 

Starlike ;  but  vengeance  like  a  devQ  stood 

And  offered  me  its  sword,  and  tempted  me, 

And  would  not  let  me  hear  the  angeFs  voice ; 

But  still  that  sweet  persistent  voice  within 

Kept  calling,  till  it  conquered  all  at  last 

I  would  forgive,  and  crave  forgiveness  too. 

So  governing  the  wild  and  cruel  thoughts 
That  growled  for  vengeance,  I  awaited  him. 

At  last  he  came ;  cold,  stem,  and  dignified. 

That  mask  of  honour  came  into  my  room. 

"  Well,  sir,"  T  said,  "  you  see  me  broken,  crushed. 

Ruined — a  helpless,  wretched,  tortured  thing. 

If  I  have  been  imprudent,  heedless,  wrong — 

For  so  I  was — ^you  are  at  least  avenged : 

Your  foot  has  trodden  on  my  erring  hearty 

As  if  I  were  a  worm  upon  your  path. 

See  how  it  writhes  1     Oh,  sir!  are  you  content! 

May  God  forgive  you  for  your  chmI  wrong. 

And  help  me  in  my  straggles  to  foi^vew*' 

**  Forgiveness  I  wrong !    Your  choice  of  terms  is  strange. 

/  crave  forgiveness  ?    Let  that  task  be  yours ; 

Ask  it  upon  your  knees  of  God  and  me. 

Wrong?    There* s  no  wrong  but  what  belongs  to  you. 

Though  I  regret  what  honour  bade  me  do, 

I  did  my  duty ;  had  you  done  but  yours^ 

All  would  be  smooth  and  happy  as  it  was." 

"  Happy  1  oh  when  was  happiness  for  me. 
Or  when  again  shall  happiness  be  mine  ? 
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Hft^py  ?  Where's  GuLdo  ?    Tel}  me  that  he  lives  ; 

Ton  could  not  speak  oi  happioess  te  me, 

If  you  had  killed  him  for  a  fault  of  mine. 

Say  'twas  a  jest  y6u  used  to  fHghten  me — 

Say  this,  and  I  will  nerer  see  him  more. 

Oh,  I  will  do  my  duty  with  a  smile, 

Bless  you,  and  crave  forgireness-— do  your  will, 

And  fetch  and  carry  for  you  like  a  dog." 

**  Your  duty !    Tes,  I  think  you  will  indeed  ; 
I  shaU  take  heed  of  titat    Not  see  him  more  ? 
For  that,  too,  my  security  is  good, — 
I  am  not  used  to  do  my  work  by  halves." 

Then  the  desire  of  death — ^my  lore — ^his  blood^ — 
The  pride  and  cruel  calmness  of  the  Count — 
The  taunting  smile  with  which  he  looked  at  me, 
Roused  all  the  evil  passions  I  had  quelled. 
All  things  will  turn  when  tortured,  and  I  cried. 

"  Oh,  kill  me  then^  too,  with  the  selftsame  sword  I 
Ob.  how  I  soom  you !  let  your  passion  speak  I 
I  loved  him-^loved  him — cloved  him,  do  you  hear  ? 
Out  with  your  sword  if  you  have  any  heart  I 
Kill  me  in  pity,  since  youVe  murdered  him." 

"  Murdered  !  no,  hand  to  hand  and  point  to  point, 
With  every  chance,  he  fell ;  he  owned  his  wrong. 
There  lives  no  man  in  whom  a  single  spark 
Of  honour  burns,  that  had  not  done  as  I ; 
I  gave  him  every  chance — he  lost,  and  fell." 

"  I  say  I  loved  him  better  than  my  life." 

"  For  that  I  killed  him.    He  will  love  no  more," 

,  **  He  loves  me  still, — above  as  I  below. 

Oh,  I  am  his,  he  mine,  beyond  your  power —  . 

You  do  but  part  us  for  a  little  space ; 

And  in  the  future,  afler  life  is  o'er. 

My  soul  shall  rush  to  clasp  him  closer  there. 

Than  could  my  human  arms  when  here  on  earth." 

"  Qinevra  1  do  you  beted  the  words  you  use  ? 
You  dared  not  more  than  let  him  speak  of  love. 
Silent  ?    You  leave  me  then  to  think  the  worst" 

"  Think  what  you  ohoose-Hlo  what  you  choose — I  loathe 
AJfte  your  foul  thoughts  and  your  oruel  act." 
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**  Then  my  name^s  blasted  uid  mj  honour  stamed, 
And  I  have  blazoned  it  to  all  the  worid." 

"  Your  name,  your  honour  stained  I    Ay,  so  it  is  I 
But  not  by  me,  not  by  my  guiltless  love — 
Guiltless,  though  fiitaL     Not  a  thought  for  mine 
Held  back  your  hand.    Blindly,  through  Cbiido's  life, 
^    My  honour  too  you  struck  at,  blazoning 
To  the  wide  world  that  ours  was  guilty  loTe.^* 

'« I  would  to  Qod  that  none  of  this  had  been  P 

'^  Kor  had  it  erer  been,  except  for  yon. 

Tou  bound  the  life  of  Guido  unto  mine ; 

You  brought  him  here,  you  tempted  botfi  of  us, 

And  now  affect  surprise  to  find  we  loTed. 

Careless  of  others,  centred  in  yourself 

You  could  not  daim  a  love  you  never  gaye. 

What  debt  beyond  allegiance  did  I  (ywe  !" 

"  What  hare  you  eyer  asked  that  was  not  given  9 

My  wealth,  my  name,  my  rank,  my  house,  were  yours, 

And  in  return  you  stain  my  ancient  name, 

For  all  the  world  to  point  their  finger  at 

A  husband's  duty  I  at  least  have  done — 

And  honestly,  I  think.    Have  you  a  wife^s  f 

^^  I  have  done  all  I  could.    0  pity  me. 
And  do  not  urge  a  desperate  creature  on. 
Think  what  I  suffer.     Pity  and  forgive. 
I  own  my  fault — I  ask  you  to  forgive. 
I  was  not  all  to  blame ;  you,  too,  must  bear 
A  portion  of  the  wrong — at  least  be  josf 

"  What  was  my  fault  ? — what  portion  of  the  wrong  ? 
Be  just,  you  say.    Of  course  I  shall  be  jist" 

"  For  this,  at  least,  you  were  to  blame :  you  swore 

To  love,  to  honour,  and  to  cherish  me 

For  all  my  life.    How  did  you  keep  your  oath  f 

You  left  me  all  defenceless  to  be  prey 

To  solitude,  to  idleness,  to  chance. 

What  have  I  asked,  you  say,  that  was  not  given  ? 

Love,  lovo— *twas  that  I  craved ;  not  title,  wealth, 

Or  name,  but  daily  acts  of  tendemesfli 

God  knows  how  long  I  strove,  how  earnestly. 

To  patdi  with  duty  the  great  gap  of  love. 

It  would  not  do ;  my  nature  yearned  fixr  more» 
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Well  t  give  a  stArving  wretcb  upon  &  wreck 

A  golden  florin  when  he  cries  for  bread  1 

Will  it  suffice  ?    No ;  'tis  mere  mockery. 

And  so  were  all  your  yaunted  gifts — no  flower 

In  the  chill  ruin  of  my  hopes  you  left ; 

By  heartless  duties,  dull  routine,  you  firoie 

My  eager  nature;— Sudden,  like  the  breath 

Of  southern  spring,  with  all  its  roses  in  it,  * 

LoTe  breathed  across  m»--all  my  life  broke  up 

Like  some  great  riTer's  ice  at  touch  of  spring, 

And  I  was  borne  in  one  great  burst  away.*^ 

"  Fine  phrases — pretty  pidtures — nothing  more ! 
And  did  no  thought  of  honour  hold  you  back  ?" 

"  Honour  I  ah,  honour  I  wretched  mud-built  dam ! 

Gould  that  avail  to  stem  the  swollen  stream  1 

Acts,  yes — but  nothing  else.    If  I  was  stunned, 

Aghast,  to  feel  the  formless  dreams  of  love 

Take  passion^s  tyiunnous  and  threatening  shape, 

What  help  wais  there  ?    Oh  no,  you  cannot  see ! 

As  well  the  stagnant  pool,  all  creamed  with  green, 

See  why  the  torrent,  shaking  its  white  spray, 

And  mad  with  all  the  tumult  of  its  course, 

Can  pause  not  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 

Who  put  temptation  in  my  very  path  ? 

You — ^you  who  should  have  held  me— dragged  me  down. 

What  right  had  you  to  leave  me  to  such  chance  ?" 

"  It  was  a  fault,  I  see — ^it  was  a  ikult. 

But  who  could  think  you  such  a  worthless  thing 

As  take  the  first  fiur  apple  Satan  gave  ? 

Curse,  curse  the  hour,  0  woman,  when  you  did  I 

His  blood  is  on  your  hands,  and  not  on  mine ; 

Wipe  it  away,  then,  if  you  can,  with  words. 

Tou  knew  the  path  you  trod  led  straight  to  death. 

You  ventured  all — ^your  fame — ^my  name — his  life — 

For  what  ? — ^to  satisfy  a  mementos  whim. 

You,  like  a  child  that  sees  a  pretty  flower 

That's  caught  a  holding  down  a  precipice, 

Dared  everything  to  wear  it  on  your  breast 

Your  foot  slipped — why,  of  course,  of  course  it  slipped. 

Weak  woman-brain-^and  down  to  death  you  went 

Qo,  wet  his  grave  now  with  your  idle  tears ; 

Will  they  bring  back  the<life  you  sacrificed?" 

*^  Oh,  had  you  loved  me  this  had  never  been ! 
I  sought  a  flower? — I  sought  it  for  a  whim  ? — 
Ah,  no  I    Love  tempted  with  a  ripe,  rare  fruit. 
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A  starving  cretture,  who  refosed  the  pit. 

And  laid  her  dowa  to  die  for  honour's  s^e. 

I  did  refuse  it — joSi  jou  know  I  did. 

Nay,  look  not  at  me  with  that  deyil's  smile ;   . 

It  makes  me  almost  hate  you.    Not  atone 

'Tis  love  you  lack,  but  pity,  but  remorae. 

But  consdenoe  1    Never  shall  that  hand  again, 

Stained  by  his  blood,  touch  mine — ^tis  widowed  now. 

Nay,  i^y  not  with  your  poniard,-— out  with  itl 

Strike  1  there's  no  thing  that  wants  its  death  so  mndu 

Strike  I — ^here  I  stand.    Strike  as  you  struck  at  him  1 

Strike,  soul  of  honour!     Ah!  you  calculate — 

Your  cold  blood  cannot  stir.     I  sec  your  eyes — 

They  are  arranging.    No,  it  will  not  do 

To  trust  an  impulse — you  must  think  it  out 

Oh  be  a  man  for  once^  and  dare  to  strike !'' 

I  know  I  touched  him — ^touched  him  to  the  quick ; 
I  saw  it  in  the  twitching  of  his  hands  : 
Tet  there  he  stood,  with  his  contemptuous  snule 
That  maddened  every  feeling.    AH  at  once 
A  sudden  cord  within  my  brain  gave  way ; 
The  pulses*  hammers  in  my  temples  beat 
The  last  thing  that  I  saw  was  bis  black  eyes — 
I  see  them  still ;  then  with  a  cymbal's  clash 
The  sunlight  shattered  to  a  myriad  sparks ; 
And  what  became  of  me,  God  only  knows. 

When  to  my  senses  I  i^in  returned, 

I  felt  myself  borne  rapidly  along 

In  a  horse-litter.     To  my  brain  confused 

All  the  last  scene  came  back  again  to  me ; 

For  every  word  had  burned  into  my  soul, 

But  not  as  aught  that  really  had  been, 

Only  an  ugly,  wild,  and  hideous  dream ; 

And  mixed  with  it  a  thousand  horrid  thoughts, 

That  seemed  as  real  as  the  actual  were. 

I  tore  the  curtains  open,  and  looked  out ; 
I  asked  no  question— for,  had  I  been  dead, 
I  had  not  cared  less  what  they  did  with  me ; 
.    Life^bad  gone  by— 'twas  just  the  same  as  death 
When  on  the  floor  I  ihinted.    Now  I  woke 
Into  a  kind  of  life  that  was  not  mine : 
The  night  itself  was  weird,  like  all  my  thoughts ; 
Strange  clouds  piled  wildly  all  along  the  sky, 
And,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  shut  out  its  light 
The  earth  was  swallowed  up  in  heavy  dark ; 
Low  thunder  growled ;  at  sudden  fits  the  sky 
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Winked  with  white  lightnings  'neath  the  black  low  brows 
Of  clouds  along  the  horizon,  and  glared  oat 
Across  the  world,  and  showed  the  trembling  trees 
Ghastly  against  it ;  then  the  black  again 
Swallowed  the  world  Qp,  and  I  heard  great  drops 
Beat  on  the  leaves.    From  one  low  threatening  cloud, 
That  rose  to  meet  us,  leaped  out  suddenly 
A  crinkled  snake  of  fire,  then  darted  in  ; 
And  thunder  trampled  with  tumultuous  roar : 
Or  was  it  rather  that  the  angel  flashed 
f  His  sword  of  jagged  fire  that  drove  me  out 
From  Paradise,  and  God's  dread  voice  I  heard 
Behind  the  cloud  to  threaten  my  lost  soul  P 

All  worn  and  weak,  and  shattered  in  my  nerves, 
I  could  not  bear  the  sight ;  and  back  I  fell, 
Only  half  conscious  ;  and  I  seemed  to  feel 
The  horse's  hoofs  keep  beating  on  my  brain ; 
And  now  and  then  a  startling  thunder-peaL 
All  sense  of  time  was  gone^    At  last  I  slept,  ' 
Or  swooned — ^for  all  things  faded  into  blank. 

What  happened  afterwards  Ido  not  know : 
What  first  I  saw,  when  any  sense  came  back, 
Were  these  four  walls,  and  my  old  Rosa's  &ce 
Looking  on  mine  with  pity  as  she  bent 
Above  my  pillow,  and  I  heard  her  say, 
"  Oh  blessed  Vupn !— see,  she  wakes  at  last  I'' 

From  that  day  forward,  now  for  ten  long  jesfica 
Here  is  my  prison ;  here  the  sad  sun  shines, 
But  never  shines  for  me  a  loving  smile. 
His  face,  that  would  have  made,  the  dreariest  spot 
.   A  paradise,  has  gone  beyond  the  world ; 
And  he  that  spared  my  life  and  crushed  my  heart, 
Since  that  last  day  has  never  looked  on  me. 
This  is  his  vengeance — ^he  has  hid  me  here, 
Beyond  all  hope  of  change,  to  waste  away, 
Unloved,  uncared  for,  like  an  outcast  thing. 
To  suck  the  fever's  pestilential  ah>. 
And  see  the  sad  Mareihma's  lonely  waste, 
And  hear  the  beating  of  the  restless  sea ; 
While  in  its  marsh  of  drear  monotony, 
Life  breeds  its  poison-thoughts,  and  wastes,  and  rots. 

Ah  death !  death  1  death  I  how  have  I  prayed  for  thee  I 
You  take  the  happy,  fold  them  in  your  arms, 
And  kiss  them  to  the  slumber  of  the  blest ; 
But  from  my  path  in  scorn  you  turn  aside. 
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Oh !  think  what  yean  they've  buried  me  alire 
In  this  drear  TiUa  all  alone,  alone ; 
.  Long  days  alone — long,  long  black  nights  alone ; 
And  I  was  never  over-brave,  you  know. 
Imprisoned  with  the  reoollected  past. 
Without  a  future,  weak  with  iUneas  too^ 
I  grew  to  fear  my  very  self  (what  more 
Is  there  on  earth  to  fear  f)    My  eyes  looked  strange 
In  theee  blear  mirrors.    Through  the  noiseless  night 
Often  I  lay  and  shnddered  in  the  blank 
Dead  waste  of  darkness,  while  my  great  square  room 
Seemed  like  a  shadowy  tomb  to  shut  me  in ; 
And  all  the  darkness  weighed  on  me  like  death. 
Then,  straining  out  into  the  empty  void, 
My  eyes  made  globes  of  pale  electric  fire, 
That  swelled  and  faded  into  globes  of  blacj^, 
And  hours  I  used  to  watch  them  come  and  go. 
Nor  was  it  better,  when  the  sad-faced  moon 
Mocked  at  me  in  its  fkr-off  silenfaiess. 
Daylight  at  times  was  worse :  the  blazing  sun 
Flashed  on  the  sea  that  shook  its  burning  plates. 
And  through  the  shutters'. slighted  chink  peered  in 
To  crawl  and  quiver  on  the  ceiling  there. 
Hide  as  I  would,  I  felt  the  fierce  white  moon 
Seethe  round  the  house  and  eat  into  my  room, 
In  busy  silence  prying  to  and  fro 
As  if  in  search  of  me.    All  was  so  still. 
Despite  the  shrill  cicala's  saw  without 
And  maddening  burring  buzz  of  flies  within. 
Even  the  melancholy  wash  of  waves 
Broke  not  the  silence — nor  the  voicefhl  pines, 
That  always  whispered  though  the  breezes  slept 
Only  my  echoing  feet  in  the  great  hafl, 
As  to  and  fro  I  paced,  broke  the  dead  calm. 
And  thus  the  dreary  weary  days  passed  by — 
No  duty  to  be  done,  no  life  to  live ; 
For  surely  what  I  lived  was  never  life. 

Was  it,  then,  strange  I  lost  my  head  at  last! 
But  that  is  over  now,  and  passed  away ; 
'Tis  only  when  the  fever  comes,  my  thoughts 
Dance  to  discordant  music.    Then  at  timea 
They  seem  to  gather  to  a  single  pointy 
And,  widening,  whirl  and  whirl  with  buzz  and  din 
Till  all  the  world  swarms  like  a  spinning  mass. 
And  down,  down,  down,  as  tn  a  maelstrom's  cone, 
My  spirit,  worn  with  struggle,  madly  goes, 
Like  a  lost  ship,  and  all  becomes  a  blank. 
Thus  helpless  down  the  vortex  borne  I  reel. 
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Until,  the  fever  gone,  a  wretched  wreck 
Flung  out  I  find  me  on  the  shoreB  of  life. 

Ah  I  dearest,  Joy  unto  the  spuit  is 
What  light  is  to  the  flowers — ^no  colour  else. 
Joy  is  the  voice  of  Good — ^the  voice  of  God ; 
And  when  my  heart  waa  harren  of  all  joy, 
It  sicklied  like  a  plant  deprived  of  light 

I  have  heen  mad — who  would  not  have  been  mad  ? — 
And  hideous  visions  have  obscured  my  soul. 
Long  time  some  dreadful  thing  I  had  to  hide — 
Some  vague  and  dreadful  thing,  without  a  name. 
Here  in  the  walls  it  lived  and  peeped  at  me ; 
Whispered  of  lonely  nights  against  my  blind ; 
Leaped  out  of  flowers  when  I  had  gathered  them, 
And  placed  them  on  my  bosom ;  with  its  laugh 
Scared  the  still  noon,  and  would  not  let  me  rest 

That  went  at  last,  though  sometimes  it  returns ; 

And  though  I  know  ^tia  all  a  faideous  dream, 

Tet  through  my  tangled  thoughts  so  long  it  trod, 

It  wore  a  track  there  that  will  never  go. 

And  for  a  moment  often  it  returns, 

And  I  seem  mad  because  I  speak  of  it ; 

But  do  not  think  Fm  mad,  or  not  more  mad 

Than  any  human  creature  kept  so  long 

In  this  wild  place  alone,  and  with  such  things. 

When  all  is  dark,  on  dismal  gusty  nights. 
Ghosts  wander  all  around  this  lonely  house. 
And  smothered  groans  and  stifled  shrieks  I  hear, 
That  mingle  with  the  beating  of  the  sea. 
Sometimes  the  giant  rafters  creak  and  strain. 
And  overhead  there  rush  tumultuous  feet, 
Or  slow  and  heavy  steps,  with  clank  of  spurs. 
Stride  nearer,  nearer  up  the  sounding  stairs, 
Till,  wild  with  fear,  I  see  the  shaking  door 
Swing  open  slowly  on  its  creaking  hinge, 
To  let  some  ghastly  unseen  horror  in. 
But  most  I  dread  to  pass  that  banquet-hall. 
Where  rotting  cobwebs  flaunt  their  dusky  flags 
From  its  blade  beams — or  up  the  chimney  suck, 
When  through  its  sooty  throat  the  tempest  roars ; 
For  there  fierce  spirits  seem  to  hold  carouse. 
And  to  their  hideous  revehry  and  laugh 
Jar  the  loose  windows ;  and  the  shields  and  swords 
Clang  on  the  walls  as  if  they  longed  for  blood. 
All  this,  youUl  say,  is  fimcy.    Live  here,  then, 
VOL.  zcn.— Ma  dcviii.  3  b 
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Through  the  drear  winter  all  alone,  aIon«, 
With  these  wild  terrors  grasping  after  you. 
Oh  God !  we  were  not  made  to  live  alone — 
We  all  go  mad  if  we  are  left  alone. 

My  child,  too.     Ah,  my  little  Angelo  I 

Where  are  you  now? — Oh,  tell  me  where  he  is ! 

That  little  rosy  face  that  hid  itself 

Around  my  neck  with  both  hands  claspiog  it 

Oh,  such  long  years  since  I  have  felt  those  hands ! 

How  cruel,  cruel,  from  my  arms  to  tear 

The  only  thing  he  gave  me  that  I  loved ! 

How  many  nights  IVe  dreamed  that  he  was  here ; 

How  many  mornings  waked,  and  wept,  and  wailed 

To  find  me  here  alone — more  desolate 

For  the  sweet  dream  that  came  and  went  at  will. 

He  has  grown  up  to  boyhood  now,  I  know. 

He  has  forgotten  me — my  name's  a  word 

Banned  to  his  lips — he  knows  not  that  I  live; 

Yet  in  my  memory  how  live  he  is, 

A  baby  blessing — ^with  those  four  white  teeth 

Gleaming  beneath  the  little  sudden  smile, 

The  dimpled  elbows  and  the  rosy  feet 

Never  at  rest — the  unformed  chirping  words 

Like  a  bird^s  language — ^all  the  many  ways 

With  which  he  crept  into  my  very  heart 

Oh  1  'twas  a  cruel  act,  a  wicked  act. 

To  tear  him  from  me.     How  has  he  grown  up 

Without  a  mother*s  love  ?    Oh,  justice,  Count ! — 

Your  justice — did  it  soothe  his  little  cries  ? 

He  has  your  name,  but  not,  I  pray,  your  heart. 

One  drop  of  love  is  worth  a  well  of  pride. 

YThy  should  I  cling  to  life  ?    A  hundred  times 
Fve  pressed  this  dagger  to  my  throbbing  heart — 
A  hundred  times  I  have  not  dared  to  strike; 
And  yet  how  blest  a  thing  were  death  to  me ! 

I  think  at  last  my  time  is  drawing  near. 
Ah,  heaven  I  I  hope  'tis  drawing  near  at  last, 
I  have  so  suffered.    Even  he  would  strike 
That  sword  of  his  in  justice  to  my  heart 
He  would  relent,  I  think — I  hope  he  would — 
Gould  he  but  see  me  now ;  even  he  to  whom 
^       Mercy  is  slow  to  whisper,  would  forgive. 

Justice  so  strained  is  vengeance,  nothing  more-  - 
All  has  so  changed,  and  I  was  wrong,  I  know, 
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Yet  no  1     What  do  I  say  ? — he,  he  forgive  t 
Never !     They  only  can  forgive  who  love. 
He  knows  not  pity  for  an  erring  heart 
Justice  and  honour : — ^these  two  are  his  gods ; 
To  them  alone  his  sacrifice  is  given. 

Why  do  I  rail  at  him  ?    Do  I  forgive  ? 

Am  I  so  free  from  blot  ?    Was  I  all  right  9 

Ah  no  I  we  both  were  wrong,  we  all  were  wrong  I 

In  these  long  days  reviewing  all  the  past 

I  know  and  feel  how  very  wrong  we  were. 

I  plainly  see  (the  passion  cleared  away) 

No  fit  excuse  for  Guido  and  for  me.  • 

Tempted  we  were  beyond  our  human  power ; 

But  after  marriage-vows,  if  love  come  in, 

Its  torture  we  must  own  and  bear — like  death. 

My  punishment  is  just — ^his  too,  perhaps ; 

But  man  is  not  to  blame  as  woman  is. 

Mine  was  the  greater  &ult :  I  led  him  on, 

He  loved  me  so ;  and  he  was  all  alone. 

I  should  have  checked  his  love  when  it  began ; 

I  should  have  bade  him  go,  and  turned  my  thoughts 

To  household  duties ;  but  I  played  with  fire, 

And  mine  the  fault  that  both  were  sacrificed.  ^ 

The  Count  was  not  so  wrong  as  then  he  seemed; 

And  frotn  his  view  his  deed  was  justified. 

And  he  has  suffered  too— and  I  forgive — 

Yes,  as  I  need  forgiveness,  I  foi^give. 

And  so  I  pray  for  all,  even  for  the  Count ; 

And,  looking  forward,  fix  my  eyes  above, 

To  meet  my  Guido  when  this,  life  is  past 

What  matters  it? — ^a  few  short  years,  or  months, 

Or  weeks,  perhaps — or  even  a  few  more  days — 

And  I  shall  be  with  him,  where  love's  no  crime, 

And  God^  who  sees  the  heart,  will  pity  me. 

Oh,  yes !     God^s  law  is  tenderer  than  man's. 

He  is  not  only  just — ^but  pity  too, 

And  love,  unbounded  love.  He  has  for  all ;  \ 

And  he  will  make  all  smooth  and  right  at  last. 

So  let  me  weep  upon  your  breast,  dear  fiiend — 

My  only  solace  for  these  long  long  years. 

God  will  remember  you  for  this — His  arm 

Is  long — His  memory  will  never  fiul ; 

And  He  will  make  all  smooth  and  right  at  last 

W.  W.  S. 
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CHAPTKB  XLVIII.— UP  AT  THB  MINB. 


Though  they  carried  their  con- 
yivialities  into  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  Sir  Brook  w«a  stirring  early 
on  the  next  morning,  and  was  at 
Tom  Lendrick^s  hedside  ere  he  was 
awake. 

*'*'  We  had  no  time  for  much  talk 
together,  Tom,  when  you  came  up 
last  night,"  said  he;  ^^nor  ia  there 
much  now,  for  I  am  off  to  England 
within  an  hour." 

''  Off  to  England  I  and  the 
mine?" 

*'*'  The  mine  must  take  care  of 
itself,  Tom,  till  you  are  stronger 
and  ahle  to  look  after  it.  My  care 
at  present  is  to  know  if  Trafford 
be  going  back  with  you." 

**  I  meant  that  he  should;  in 
fact,  I  came  otOt  here  expressly 
to  ask  you  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  Tou  can  guess  what  I  al- 
lude to  ;  and  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  letter  which  Lucy  thought 
you  ought  to  read;  and  indeed  I 
intended  to  be  as  cautious  and 
circumspect  as  might  be,  but  I  was 
scarcely  on  shore  when  Trafford 
rushed  across  a  street  and  threw 
his  arm  over  my  shoulder,  and  al- 
most sobbed  out  his  joy  at  seeing 
me.  So  overcome  was  I  that  I 
forgot  all  my  prudence — all  mdeed 
that  I  came  for.  I  asked  him  to 
come  up  with  me — ay,  and  to  come 
back  too  with  me  to  the  island 
and  stay  a  week  there." 

*^  I  scarcely  think  that  can  be 
done,"  said  the  old  man,  gravely. 
''  I  like  Trafford  wdl,  and  would 
be  heartily  glad  I  could  like  him 
still  better ;  but  I  must  learn  more 
about  him  ere  I  consent  to  his 
going  over  to  Madalena.  What  is 
this  letter  you  speak  oft" 

''Youll  find  it  in  the  pocket 
of  my  dressing-case  there.  Yes, 
that's  it" 


*^  It's  a  longish  ^istle,  but  in  a 
hand  I  well  know — at  least  I  knew 
it  well  long  ago."  There  was  an 
indescribable  sadness  in  the  tone  in 
which  he  said  this,  and  he  turned 
away  that  his  face  should  not  be 
seen.  He  seated  himself  in  a  recess 
of  the  window  and  read  the  letter 
from  end  to  end.  With  a  heary 
sigh  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and 
muttered  below  his  breath,  ^*What 
a  long  long  way  to  have  jour- 
neyed ^from  what  I  first  saw  her, 
to  thatr^ 

Tom  did  not  ventme  to  speik, 
nor  show  by  any  sign  that  he  had 
heard  him,  and  the  old  man  went 
on  in  broken  sentences — ''And  to 
think  that  these  are  the  fine  na- 
tures— the  graceftil — the  beautifiil, 
that  are  thus  wrecked !  It  is  hard 
to  believe  it  In  the  very  same 
characters  of  that  letter  I  have 
read  such  things,  so  beautiful,  so 
touching,  so  tender,  as  made  the 
eyes  overflow  to  follow  them, 
lou  see  I  was  right,  Tom,"  cried 
he  aloud,  in  a  strong  stem  voice, 
^'  when  I  said  that  she  should  not 
be  your  sister's  companion.  I  told 
Sewell  I  would  not  permit  it  I 
was  in  a  position  to  dictate  my  own 
terms  tonim,  and  I  did  so.  I  must 
see  Trafford  about  this;"  and  as 
he  spoke  be  arose  and  left  the 
room. 

While  Tom  proceeded  to  dr«8 
himself,  he  was  not  altog^her 
pleased  with  the  torn  of  events. 
If  he  had  made  any  mistake  in  in- 
viting Trafford  to  return  with  him, 
there  would  be  no  small  awkward- 
ness in  recalling  t^e  invitation.  He 
saw  plainly  enough  be  had  been 
precipitate,  but  precipitation  is  one 
of  those  errors  which,  in  their  own 
cases,  men  are  prone  to  ascribe  to 
warm-heartedness.     "  Had   I   been 
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as  distruBtfol  or  su^icious  as  that 
pablican  yonder/'  is  the  burthen  of 
their  self-gratulation ;  and  in  all 
that  moral  surgery  where  men  oper- 
ate on  themselyes,  they  cut  very  gin- 
gerly. 

"Of  course,"  muttered  Tom,  "I 
can't  expect  Sir  Brook  will  take  the 
same  view  of  these  things.  Age  and 
suspicion  are  simply  convertible 
terms,  and,  thank  heaven,  I  have  not 
arrived  at  either." 

"What  are^ou  thanking  heaven 
for?"  said  Sir  Brook,  entering.  "In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  men  use  that 
formica  as  a  measure  of  their  own 
vanity.  For  which  of  your  short- 
comings were  you  proibssing  your 
gratitude,  Tom  ?" 

"Have  you  seen  Trafibrd,  sir?" 
asked  Tom,  trying  to  hide  his  conci- 
sion by  the  questipn. 

"  Tes,  we  have  had  some  talk  to- 
gether." 

Tom  waited  to  hear  farther,  and 
showed  by  his  air  of  expectation  how 
eager  he  felt ;  but  the  old  man  made 
no  sign  of 'any  disclosure,  but  sat 
there  silent  and  wrapped  in  thought 
"I  asked  him  this,"  said  the  old 
man,  fiercely,  "  *  If  you  had  got  but 
one  thousand  pounds  in  all  the  world, 
would  it  have  occurred  to  you  to  go 
down  and  stake  it  on  a  match  of  bil- 
liards against -Jonathan  ?'  *Unques- 
tionablv  not,'  he  replied;  *I  never 
could  have  dreamed  of  such  pre- 
sumption.* 

" '  And  on  what  pretext,  by  what 
impulse  of  vanity,'  said  I,  *were 
you  prompted  to  enter  the  lists  with 
one  every  way  your  superior  in 
tact,  in  craft,  and  in  coquetry?  If 
she  accepted  your  clumsy  addresses, 
did  you  never  suspect  that  there 
was  a  deeper  game  at  issue  than 
your  pretensions  ?'  ^Tou  are  all  mis- 
taken,' said  he,  growing  crimson 
with  shame  as  he  spoke;  'I made 
no  advances  whatever.  I  made  her 
certain  confidences,  it  is  true,  and 
I  asked  her  advice ;  and  then  as  we 
grew  to  be  more  intimate  we  wrote 
to  each  oHier,  and  Sewell  came 
upon  my  letters,  and  affected  to 
think  I  was  tiying  to  steal  his  wife's 


affection.  She  could  have  dispelled 
the  suspicion  at  once.  She  could 
have  given  the  key  to  the  whole 
mysteiy,  and  why  she  did  not  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  My  unlucky 
accident  just  then  occurred,  and  1 
only  issued  from  my  illness  to  hear 
that  I  had  lost  largely  at  play,  and 
was  so  seriously  compromised  be- 
sides, that  it  was  a  question  whether 
he  should  shoot  me,  or  sue  for  a  di- 
vorce.' 

"  It  was  clear  enough  that  so  long 
as  he  represented  the  heir  to  the 
Holt  property,  Sewell  treated  him 
with  a  certain  deference ;  but  when 
Trafford  declared  to  his  family  that 
he  would  accept  no  dictation,  but 
go  his  o?m  road,  whatever  the  cost* 
nrom  that  moment  Sewell  pressed 
his  claims,  and  showed  little  mercy 
in  his  exactions. 

"  *  And  what's  your  way  out  of 
this  mess?'  asked  I.  'What  do 
you  propose  to  do  ? ' 

"  *I  have  written  to  my  father, 
begging  he  will  pay  off  this  debt 
for  me — the  last  I  shall  ever  ask 
him  to  acquit  I  have  requested  my 
brother  to  back  my  petition;  and 
I  have  told  Sewell  the  steps  I  have 
taken,  and  promised  him  if  they 
should  iail  that  I  will  sell  out,  and 
acquit  my  debt  at  the  price  of  my 
commission.' 

" '  And  at  the  price  of  your  whole 
career  in  life?' 

"  *  Just  so.  If  you'll  not  employ 
me  in  the  mine,  I  must  turn 
navvy.' 

"*And  how,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  can  you  accept  Tom 
Lendrick's  invitation,  and  go  over  to 
Madalena  ? ' 

"'I  could  not  well  say  no  when 
he  asked  me,  but  I  determined  not 
to  go.  I  only  saw  the  greater 
misery  I  should  hring  on  myself. 
Gave  can  send  me  off  in  haste  to 
Gibraltar  or  to  Malta.  In  fact,  I  pass 
off  the  stage  and  never  turn  up 
again  during  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance.' " 

"Poor  fellow  I"  said  Tom,  with 
deep  feeling. 

"He  was   so  manly  throughout 
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it  all/*  said  Fossbrooke,  '^so  straight^ 
forward  and  so  simple.  Had  there 
been  a  grain  of  coxcomb  in  his 
nature,  the  fellow  would  have 
thought  the  woman  in  loye  with 
him,  and  made  an  arrant  fool  of 
himself  in  consequence,  but  his  very 
humility  saved  him.  Fm  not  sure. 
Master  Tom,  vou'd  have  escaped  so 
safely— eh?" 

**  I  don't  see  why  you  think  so." 
"Now  for  action,"  said  Foss- 
brooke.  "  I  must  get  to  England  at 
once.  I  shall  go  over  to  Holt,  and 
see  if  I  can  do  anything  with  Sir 
Hugh.  I  expect  little,  for  when  men 
are  imder  the  frown  of  fortune 
they  plead  with  small  influence. 
I  shall  then  pass  over  to  Ireland. 
With  Sewell  I  can  promise  myself 
more  success.  I  nu^  be  away 
three  or  four  weeks.      Do  you  think 

Cirself  strong  enough  to  come 
k  here  and  take  my  place  till  I 
return  ? " 

"Quite  so.  m  write  and  tell 
Lucy  to  join  me." 

"Td  wait  till  Saturday,"  said 
Fossbrooke,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Cave 
says  they  can  sail  by  Saturday 
morning,  and  it  would  be  as  well 
Lucy  £d  not  arrive  till  they  are 
gone." 

"You  are  right,''  said  Tom^ 
thoughtfully. 

"It's  not  his  poverty  Tm  think- 
ing of,"  cried  Fossbrooke.  "With 
health,  and  strength,  and  vigour,  a 
man  can  fight  poverty.  I  want  to 
learn  that  he  is  as  clean-handed  in  this 
aflfair  with  the  Sewells  as  he  thinks 
himsel£  If  I  once  were  sure  of  that, 
I'd  care  little  for  his  loss  of  fortune. 
I'd  associate  him  with  us  in  the 
mine,  Tom.  There  will  always  be 
more  wealth  here  than  we  can  need. 
That  new  shaft  promises  splendidly. 
Such  iat  ore  I  have  not  seen  for  many 
a  day." 

Tom's  mouth  puckered,  and  his 
expression  caught  a  strange  sort  of 
half-quizzical  look,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  speak. 

"I  know  weU,"  added  the  old 
man,  cautiously,  "tRat  it's  no  good 
service  to  a  young  fellow  to  plunge 


him  at  once  into  ample  means  with- 
out makii^  him  feel  Uie  fiidgnes 
and  trials  of  honest  labour.  Be 
must  be  taught  to  believe  that 
there  is  work  before  him — ^hard 
work  too.  He  must  be  made  to 
suppose  that  it  is  only  by  persist- 
ence and  industry,  and  steady  devo- 
tion to  the  pursuit,  that  it  wOl  yidd 
its  great  results." 

^*  I  don't  suspect  our  success  wiU 
turn  his  head,"  said  Tom,  dryly. 

"  Thaf  s  the  very  thing  I  want  to 
guard  against^  Tom.  Don't  you  see 
it  is  there  all  my  anxiety  lies  ?" 

"  Let  him  take  a  turn  of  our  life 
here,  and  I'll  wanmnt  him  against 
the  growth  of  an  over-sanguine  de- 
position." 

"Just  so,"  said  Fossbrooke,  too 
intensely  immersed  in  his  own 
thought  either  to  notice  the  worda 
or  the  accents  of  Ihe  other — "just 
so;  a  hard  winter  up  h^«  in  the 
snows,  with  all  the  tackle  frozen, 
ice  on  the  cranks,  ice  on  the  efaaiDS, 
ice  everywhere,  a  dense  steam  from 
the  heated  air  below,  and  a  cut- 
ting sleet  above,  try  a  man's  chest 
smartly;  and  then  that  lead  colic, 
of  which  you .  can  tell  him  some- 
thing. These  give  a  zest  and  a  dif- 
ficulty that  prove  what  a  man*s  na- 
ture is  like." 

"They  have  proved  mine  pretty 
well,"  said  Tom,  with  a  bitter 
laugh. 

"And  there's  nothing  like  it  in 
all  the  world  for  forming  a  man!" 
cried  Fossbrooke,  in  a  voice  of  tri- 
umph. "Your  fiur- weather  fellows 
go  through  life  with  half  their  na- 
tures unexplored.  They  know  no 
more  of  the  interior  country  of  thor 
hearts  than  we  do  of  Central  Africa. 
Beyond  the  feet  that  there  is  some- 
thing there — someti&ing — they  know 
nothing.  A  man  must  have  con- 
flict, struggle,  peril,  to  feel  what 
stuff  there^s  in  him.  He  must  be 
baffled,  thwarted,  ay,  and  even  de- 
feated. He  must  see  himself 
amongst  other  men  as  an  un- 
lucky dog  that  fellows  wiU  not 
willingly  associate  with.  He  must, 
on  poor  rations  and  tattered  doth- 
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ing,  keep  up  a  high  heart  —  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  do ;  and, 
hardest  of  all,  he  must  train  him- 
self never  in  all  his  poverty  to  con- 
descend to  a  meanness  that  when  his 
better  day  comes  he  would  have  to 
blush  for." 

"  If  you  weight  poverty  with  all 
those  fine  responsibilities,  I  suspect 
youll  break  its  back  at  once,"  said 
Tom,  laughing. 

**  Far  from  it  It  is  out  of  these 
sel&ame  responsibilities  that  pov- 
erty has  a  backbone  at  all ;"  and 
the  old  man  stood  bolt  upright,  and 
threw  back  his  head  as  though  he 
were  emblematising  what  he  had 
spoken  of. 

"Now,  Tom,  for  business.  Are 
vou  strong  enough,  to  come  back 
here  and  look  after  the  shaft  ? " 

"Yes,  I  think  so.     I  hope  so." 

"  I  shall  probably  be  some  weeks 
away.  Til  have  to  go  over  to  Holt ; 
and  I  mean  to  run  down  amongst 
the  Cornwall  fellows  and  show  them 
some  of  our  ore.  VM  make  their 
mouths  water  when  they  see  it^' 

Tom  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"I  mean  to  make  Beattie  a  pre- 
sent of  ten  shares  in  that  new  shaft, 
too.  I  declare  it^s  like  a  renewal  of 
youth  to  me  to  feel  I  can  do  this 
sort  of  thing  again.  FU  have  to 
write  to  your  father  to  come  back 
also.  Why  should  he  live  in  esile 
while  we  could  all  be  together 
again  in  affluence  and  comfort  ? " 

Tom*s  eyes  ranged  round  the 
bare  walls  and  the  shattered  win- 
dows, and  he  raised  his  eyebrows  in 


astonishment    at   the    other's   illu- 
sions. 

"  We  had  a  stiff '  heat '  before  we 
weathered  the  point,  that's  certain, 
Tom,"  said  the  old  man.  "  There 
were  days  when  the  sky  looked 
dark  enough,  and  it  needed  all  our 
pluck  and  all  our  resolution  to  push 
on ;  but  I  never  lost  heart — I  never 
wavered  about  our  certainty  of  suc- 
cess—did  I?" 

"No;  that  you  did  not  And 
if  you  had,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  wondered  at  it" 
,  "lUl  ask  you  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony to  me  one  of  these  days,  and 
to  tell  how  I  bore  up  at  times  that 
you  yourself  were  not  over  hopeful." 

"  Oh,  that  you  may.  FU  be  hon- 
est enough  to  own  that  the  san- 
guine humour  was  a  rare  one  with 
me." 

"And  it's  your  worst  fault  It 
is  better  for  a  young  fellow  to  be 
disappointed  every  hour  of  the 
twenty  -  four  than  to  let  incredu- 
lity gain  on  him.  Believe  every- 
thing that  it  would  be  well  to  be- 
lieve, and  never  grow  soured  with 
fortune  if  the  dice  don't  turn  up 
as  you  want  them.  I  declare  I'm 
sorry  to  leave  this  spot  just  now, 
when  all  looks  so  bright  and  cheery 
about  it  You're  a  lucky  dog,  Tom, 
to  come  in  when  the  battle  is  won, 
and  nothing  more  to  do  than  an- 
nounce the  victory."  And  so  say- 
ing he  hurried  off  to  prepare  for 
the  road,  leaving  Tom  Lendrick  in 
a  state  of  doubt  whether  he  should 
be  annoyed  or  amused  at  the  opin- 
ions he  had  heard  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. — PARTING   COUNSELS. 


Quick  and  decided  in  all  his 
movements,  Fossbrooke  set  out  al- 
most immediately  after  this  scene 
with  Tom,  and  it  was  only  as  they 
gathered  together  at  breakfast  that 
it  was  discovered  he  had  gone. 

"He  left  Bermuda  in  the  very 
same  fashion,"  said  Cave.  "He 
had  bought  a  coffee-plantation  in 
the   morning,  and  he  set  out  the 


same  night;  and  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  saw  his  piu-chase  after.  I 
asked  him  about  it,  and  he  said  he 
thought — he  wasn't  quite  sure — he 
made  it  a  present  to  Dick  Moly- 
neuz  on  his  marriage.  'I  only 
know,'  said  he,  *it's  not  mine 
now.' " 

As  they  sat  over  their  breakfast, 
or  smoked  after  it,  they  exchanged 
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stories  about  Fossbrooke,  »U  ftiU 
of  his  strange  eccentric  ways,  but 
all  equally  abounding  in  traits  of 
kindheartedness  and  generosity. 
Comparing  him  with  other  men  of 
liberal  mould,  the  great  and  essen- 
tial difference  seemed  to  be  that 
Fossbrooke  never  measured  his  ge- 
nerosity. When  he  gave,  he  gave 
all  that  he  had;  he  had  no  notion 
of  aiding  or  assisting.  His  idea 
was  to  establish  a  man  at  once — 
easy,  affluent,  and  independent 
He  abounded  in  precepts  of  pru- 
dence, maxims  of  thrift,  and  such- 
like; but  in  practice  he  was  reck- 
lessly lavish. 

"  Why  an^t  there  more  like  him? " 
cried  Trafford,  enthusiastically. 

^^Fm  not  sure  it  would  be  bet- 
ter/' said  Cave.  ''The  race  of 
idle,  cringing,  do-nothing  fellows  is 
large  enough  already.  I  suspect 
men  like  Fossbrooke — at  least  what 
he  was  in  his  days  of  prosperity — 
give  a  large  influence  to  the  spread 
of  dependants." 

"  The  &ult  I  find  with  him,*'  said 
Tom,  ''  is  his  credulity.  He  believes 
everything,  and,  what's  worse,  every 
one.  There  are  fellows  here  who 
persuade  him  this  mine  is  to  make 
his  fortune,  and  if  he  had  thousands 
to-morrow  he  would  embark  them 
all  in  this  speculation,  the  only  re- 
sult of  which  is  to  enrich  these 
people,  and  ruin  ourselves. 

*'  Is  that  your  view  of  it  ? "  asked 
Cave,  in  some  alarm. 

•*  Of  course  it  is ;  and  if  you  doubt 
it,  come  down  wiUi  me  into  the 
gallery,  as  they  call  it,  and  judge  for 
yourself." 

''But  I  have  already  joined  the 
enterprise. '' 

"What I  invested  money  in  it?" 

**Ay.  Two  thousand  pounds — 
a  large  sum  for  me,  I  promise  you. 
It  was  with  immense  persuasion, 
too,  I  got  Fossbrooke  to  let  me 
have  these  shares.  He  offered  me 
scores  of  other  things  as  a  free  gift 
in  preference  —  salmon -fisheries  in 
St  John's  —  a  saw-mill  on  Lake 
Huron — a  large  tract  of  land  at  the 
Cape;    I   don't   know    what   else; 


but  I  was  firm  to  the  eopper,  and 
vrould  have  nothing  but  this." 

"I  went  in  for  lead,"  said  Tnif- 
ford,  laughingly. 

"  Yqu;  and  are  you  involved  in 
this  also  ? "  asked  Tom. 

"Yes;  so  far  as  I  have  promised 
to  sell  out,  and  devote  whatever 
remains  after  pajring  my  debts  to 
the  mine." 

"  Why,  this  beats  all  the  infatua- 
tion I  ever  heard  ^\  You  have 
not  the  excuse  of  men  at  a  distanoe^ 
who  have  only  read  or  listened  to 
plausible  reports,  but  yon  have 
come  here;  you  have  been  on  the 
spot ;  you  have  seen  with  your  own 
eyes  the  poverty-stricken  air  of  the 
whole  concern,  the  broken  madiin- 
ery,  the  ruined  scaffoldings,  the 
mounds  of  worthless  dross  thai 
hide  the  very  approach  to  the  shaft; 
and  you  have  seen  us,  tooi^  and 
where,  and  how  we  live  I " 

"  Verr  true,"  broke  in  Cave,  "but 
I  have  heard  hvaa  talk,  and  I  could 
no  more  resist  the  force  of  his  words 
than  I  oould  stand  in  a  current  and 
not  be  carried  down  by  it" 

"  Exactly  so,"  chimed  in  Trafford; 
"  he  was  aU  the  more  irresistible  that 
he  did  not  seek  to  persuade.  Kay, 
he  tried  his  utmost  to  put  me  off 
the  project,  and,  as  with  the  Colonel, 
he  offered  me  dozens  of  other  ways 
to  push  my  IbrtuneL  witlioat  costing 
me  a  farthing." 

"Might  not  we,"  said  Cave,  "ask 
how  it  comes  that  you,  faking  this 
dispiriting  view  of  all  here,  still  con- 
tinue to  embark  your  fortunes  in  its 
success  ? " 

"It  is  just  because  they  are  my 
fortunes;  had  it  been  my  fortune, 
I  had  been  more  careful  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  life  between  a 
man's  hopes  and  his  bank-stock. 
But  if  you  ask  me  why  I  hang  on 
here,  after  I  have  long  ceased  to 
think  anything  can  come  of  it,  my 
answer  is,  I  do  so  just  as  I  would 
refuse  to  quit  the  wredc,  when  he 
declared  he  would  not  leave  it.  It 
might  be  I  should  save  my  life  by 
deserting  him;  but  it  would  be 
little  worth  having  afterwards ;  and 
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rd  rather  liye  with  him  in  daily 
companionship,  watching  his  manly 
conrageous  temper  and  his  high- 
hearted way  of  dealing  with  diffi- 
eulties,  than  I  would  go  down  the 
stream  prosperously  with  many  an- 
other ;  and  over  and  oyer  have  I 
said  to  myself^  If  that  fine  nature  of 
his  can  make  defeat  so  endurahle, 
what  splendour  of  triumph  would 
it  not  throw  over  a  real  success !" 

^*  And  this  is  exactly  what  we 
want  to  share,"  said  Trafford,  smil- 
ing. 

^  But  what  do  either  of  you  know 
of  the  man,  heyond  the  eccentricity, 
or  the  general  idndliness  with  which 
be  meets  you  ?  You  have  not  seen 
him  as  I  have,  rising  to  his  daily 
toil  with  a  racking  head  and  a 
fevered  frame,  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  or  anything  heyond  a 
passing  syllable  of  discomfort ; 
never  flinching,  never  yielding  ;  as 
ftill  of  kind  thought  for  others,  as 
fall  of  hopeful  counsel,  as  in  his 
best  days;  lightening  labour  with 
proverb  and  adage,  and  stimulating 
zeal  with  many  a  story.  You  can't 
picture  to  yourselves  this  man,  once 
at  the  head  of  a  princely  fortune, 
which  he  dispensed  with  more  than 
princely  liberality,  sharing  a  poor 
miner's  meal  of  beans  and  oil  with 
pleasant  humour,  and  drinking  a 
toast,  in  wine  that  would  set  the  teeth 
on  edge,  to  that  good  time  when 
they  would  have  more  generous  fiire, 
and  as  happy  hearts  to  enjoy  it 

**  Nor  have  you  seen  him,  as  I 
have,  the  nurse  beside  the  sick-bed, 
so  gentle,  so  thoughtful — ^a  yery 
woman  in  tenderness ;  and  all  that 
after  a  day  of  labour  that  would 
have  borne  down  the  strongest  and 
the  stoutest  And  who  is  he  that 
takes  the  world  in  such  good  part, 
and  thinks  so  hopeftdly  of  his  fel- 
low-men ?  The  man  of  all  his  time 
who  has  been  most  betrayed,  most 
cheated,  whose  trust  has  been  most 
often  abused,  whose  benefits  have 
been  oftenest  paid  back  in  ingrati- 
tude. It  is  possible  enough  he 
may  not  be  the  man  to  guide  one 
to   wealth    and    fortune;    but   to 


whatever  condition  of  life  he  leads, 
of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  there  will 
be  no  better  teacher  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  to  enjoy  it ;  there  will  be 
none  who  will  grace  any  rank — the 
highest  or  the  humblest — with  a 
more  manly  dignity." 

*'  It  was  knowing  all  this  of  him," 
said  Gave,  ^*  that  impelled  me  to 
associate  myself  with  any  enterprise 
he  belonged  to.  I  felt  that  if  suc- 
cess were  to  be  won  by  persistent 
industry  and  determination,  his 
would  do  it,  and  that  his  noble 
character  gave  a  guarantee  for  fair 
dealing  better  than  all  the  parch- 
ment»  lawyers  ootdd  engross." 

*'  From  what  I  have  seen  of  life, 
I'd  not  say  that  success  attends 
such  men  as  he  is,"  said  Tom. 
*^The  world  would  be  perhaps  too 
good  if  it  were  so." 

Silence  now  fell  upon  the  party, 
and  the  three  men  smoked  on  for 
some  time  without  a  word.  At 
last  Tom,  rising  from  the  bench 
where  he  had  been  seated,  said, 
"  Take  my  advice,  keep  to  your 
soldiering,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  concern  here.  You  sail 
on  Saturday  next,  and  by  Sunday 
evening,  if  you  can  forget  that 
there  is  such  an  island  as  Sardinia, 
and  such  poor  devils  on  it  as  our- 
selves, it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
you." 

"  I  am  sojry  to  see  you  so  de- 
pressed, Lendriok,"  said  Cave. 

*^i'm  not  so  low  as  you  suspect ; 
but  I'd  be  far  lower  if  I  thought 
that  others  were  going  to  share  our 
ill-fortunes." 

Though  the  speech  had  no  direct 
reference  to  Trafibrd,  it  chanced 
that  their  eyes  met  as  he  spoke, 
and  Trafford's  face  flushed  to  a  deep 
crimson  as  he  felt  the  application  of 
the  words. 

*'  Come  here,  Tom,"  said  he,  pass- 
ing his  arm  within  Lendrick's,  and 
leading  him  off  the  terrace  into  a 
little  copse  of  wild  hollies  at  the 
foot  of  it  ^^  Let  me  have  one  word 
with  you."  They  walked  pn  some 
seconds  witiiout  a  word,  and  when 
Trafford  spoke  his  voice  trembled 
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with  agitation.  ^^  I  don^t  know,"  **  I  mean,*'  stamina^  out  Traf- 
muttered  he,  ^*if  Sir  Brook  has  told  ford,  whose  colour  came  and  went 
you  of  the  change  in  my  fortunes —  with  agitation  as  he  spoke — ^  I 
that  I  am  passed  over  in  the  entail  mean,  shall  I  have  your  leare — ^tliat 
hy  my  &ther,  and  am,  so  to  say,  a  is,  may  I  go  over  to  Madalena  f — 
beggar."  may  I— 0  Tom,"  burst  he   out  at 

Lendrick  nodded,  but  said  no-  last,  ^*  you  know  well  what  hope 
thing.  my  heart  clings  to." 

*'  I  have  got  debts,  too,  which,  if  ^*  If  there  was  nothing  but  a 
not  paid  by  my  iamUy,  will  compel  question  of  money  in  the  way," 
me  to  sell  out— has  he  told  you  broke  in  Tom,  boldly,  ^'  I  don*t  see 
this?'*  how  beggars   like  ourselTes    could 

^*  Yes ;  I  think  he  said  so."  start  very  strong  objections.     Thai 

**  Like  the  kind,  good  follow  he  a  man's  porerty  should  separata 
is,"  continued  Trafford,  *^  he  thinks  him  from  us  would  be  «  little  too 
he  can  do  something  with  my  peo-  absurd ;  but  there's  more  than  that 
pie— talk  my  father  over,  and  in-  in  it  You  haye  got  into  some 
duce  my  mother  to  take  my  side,  scrape  or  other.  I  don't  want  to 
I'm  afraid  I  know  them  better,  and  force  a  confidence — ^I  don't  want 
that  they're  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  to  hear  about  it  If  s  eaou^ 
me  at  last  It  is,  howerer,  just  pos-  for  me  that  you  are  not  %  free 
sible — I  will  not  say  more,  but  just  man." 
possible — ^that  he  may   succeed  in       ^^  If  I  can  satisfy  you  that  this  is 

making  some  sort  of  terms  for  me  not  the  case " 

before  they  cut  me  ofi*  altogether.       **  It  won't  do  to  satisfy  m^,"  said 

I  have  no  claim  whaterer,  for  I  have  Tom,   with   a  strong  onphasia   on 

spent  already  the  portion  that  should  the  last  word. 

hare  come  to  mo  as  a  younger  son.        ^^  I    mean,   if  I    can    show   that 

I  must  be  frank  with  you,  Tom.   nothing    unworthy,     nothing    dis- 

There's  no  use  in  trying  to  make  honourable,  attaches  to  me. 

my  case  seem  better  than  it  is."     He       ^^  I  don't  suspect  all  tfaiit  would 

paused,  and  appeared  to  expect  that  suffice.  ^  It's  not  a  question  of  yow 

the  other  would  say    something ;   integrity    or    your    honour.       It's 

but  Tom  smoked  on,  and  made  no  the  simple  matter  whether,    when 

sign  whateyer.  professing  to  cu^  for  one  woman, 

'^  And  it  comes  to  this,"  said  Traf-  you  made  love  to  another?" 
ford,   drawing   a  long   breath   and       ^^  If  I  can  disprove  that      It's  a 

making  a  mighty  effort,   **  I  shall  long  story ^" 

either  have  some  small  pittance  or       *^  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
other — and  small  it  must  be — or  be  tell  it  to  me." 
regularly  cleaned  out  without  a  shil-       ^*  Let  me,  at  least,  £how  that  it  is 
ling. ' '  not  fair  to  shun  me." 

A  slight,  very  slight^  motion  of  There  was  such  a  tone  of  sonow 
Tom's  shoulders  showed  that  he  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  that  Tom 
had  heard  him.  turned  at   once    toward  him,   and 

^^  If  the  worst  is  to  befiUl  me,"  said,  '*  If  vou  can  make  all  this 
said  Trafford,  with  more  energy  affair  straight  —  I  mean,  if  it  be 
than  he  had  shown  before,  ^^  I'll  clear  that  there  was  no  more  in  it 
no  more  be  a  burthen  to  you  than  than  such  a  passing  levity  that 
to  any  other  of  my  friends.  You  better  men  than  either  of  us  have 
shall  hear  littie  more  of  me ;  but  now  and  then  fidlen  into — I  donH 
if  fortune  is  going  to  give  me  her  see  why  you  may  not  oome  bade 
last  chance,  will  you  give  me  one  with  me." 
also  ?"    «  «'  Oh,  Tom,  if  you  really  wiUlet 

'*What   do   you    mean?"   said  me  I" 
Tom,  curtly.  ««  Remember,  however,  you  oome 
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at  your  own  peril.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  if  your  explanation  should 
&il  to  satisfy  the  one  who  has  to 
hear  it,  it  fails  with  me  too — do 
you  understand  me  ?^' 

«'I  think  I  do/'  said  Trafford, 
with  dignity. 

^^It's  as  well  that  we  should 
make  no  mistake;  and  now  you 
are  free  to  accept  my  invitation  or 
to  refuse  it     What  do  you  say  ?" 

'*I  say,  Yes.  I  go  back  with 
you." 

*^ril  go  and  see,  then,  if  Caye 
will  join  us,"  said  Tom,  turning 
hastily  away,  and  very  eager  to 
conceal  the  agitation  he  was  suffer- 
ing^  and  of  which  he  was  heartily 
asbame<L 

Gave  accepted  the  project  with 
delight  —  he  wanted  to  see  the 
island — ^but,  more  still,  he  wanted 


to  see  that  Lucy  Lendrlck  of  whom 
Sir  Brook  had  spoken  so  raptu- 
rously. "I  suppose,"  whisp^ed 
he  in  Tom's  ear,  *^you  know  all 
about  Trafford.  YouVe  heard  that 
he  has  been  cut  out  of  the  estate, 
and  been  left  with  nothing  but  his 


pay?" 
Tom 


'om  nodded  assent 
*'He's  not  a  fellow  to  sail  under 
&lse    colours,   but   he   might   still 
have  some  delicacy  in  telling  about 

''  He  has  told  me  all,"  said  Tom 
dryly. 

"There  was  a  scrape  too — ^not 
yery  serious,  I  hope — ^in  Ireland." 

''He  has  told  me  of  that  also," 
said  Tom.  "When  shall  you  be 
ready  t   Will  four  o'clock  suit  you  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

And  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  L. — ON  THE   ISLAND. 


When,  shortly  after  daybreak,  the 
felucca  rounded  the  point  of  the 
island,  and  stood  in  for  the  little 
bay  of  Madalena,  Lucy  was  roused 
from  sleep  by  her  maid  with  the 
tidings.  '^  Giye  me  the  glass, 
quickly,"  cried  she,  as  she  rashed 
to  the  window,  and  after  one  rapid 
glance,  which  showed  her  the  little 
craft  gaily  decked  with  the  flag  of 
England,  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  bed,  and  sobbed  in  yery  happi- 
ness. In  truth,  there  was  in  the 
long  previous  day's  expectancy — in 
Uie  conflict  of  her  hope  and  fear — 
a  tension  that  could  only  be  re* 
lieyed  by  tears. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  rally 
from  that  momentary  gush  of  emo- 
tion, and  feel  so  happy !  To  think 
so  well  of  the  world  as  to  belieye 
that  all  goes  for  the  best  in  it,  is  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  to  begin 
one's  day  with.  To  feel  tl^t, 
though  we  have  suffered  anxiety, 
and  all  the  tortures  of  deferred 
hope,  it  was  eood  for  us  to  know 
that  eyerythni^  was  happening 
better  for  us  than  we  could  have 
planned  it  for  ourselves,  and  that 


positively  it  was  not  so  much  by 
events  we  had  been  persecuted,  as  by 
our  own  impatient  reading  of  them. 
Something  of  all  these  sensations 
passed  &rough  Lucy's  mind  as 
she  hurried  here  and  there  to  pre- 
pare for  her  guests,  stopping  at  in- 
tervals to  look  out  towards  the 
sea,  and  wonder  how  little  way  the 
felucca  made,  and  how  persistently 
she  seemed  to  cling  to  the  self-same 
spot. 

Nor  was  she  altogether  unjust  in 
this.  The  breeze  had  died  away  at 
sunrise;  and  in  the  interval  before 
the  land-wind  should  spring  up, 
there  was  almost  a  dead  calm. 

^'Is  she  moving  at  all?"  cried 
Lucy,  to  one  of  the  sailors  who 
lounged  on  the  rocks  beneath  the 
window. 

The  man  thought  not  They 
had  kept  their  course  too  far  from 
shore,  and  were  becalmed  in  conse- 
quence. 

How  could  they  have  done  so  ? — 
surely  sailors  ought  to  have  known 
better!  and  Tom,  who  was  always 
boasting  how  he  knew  every  cur- 
rent,   and   ^very    eddy     of    wind, 
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wiiat  WM   he   about?     It   wms   a  to   it   to   handle   an   oar   in   ihat 

rude  shock  to  that  sweet  optimism  lashion.*' 

of  a  few  moments  back  to  haye  to  She  took   the   glass   impatiently 

own  that  here  at  least  was   some-  from  him,  and  tried  to  see  the  boat ; 

thing  that  might  have  been  better,  but  whether   it  was   the  nnsieadi«> 

*^  And    what   ought   thej   to   do  ?  ness  of  her  hand,  or  iliat  some  <tim- 

what   can    they  do?"    asked    she,  ness  clouded   her  ejea,  she   could 

impatiently,  of  the  sailor.  not   catch   the  object,  and    traned 

**  Wait  till  towards  noon,  when  away  and  left  the  room, 

the   land-breese   freshens   up,  and  The    land-wind    freshened,    and 

beat'*  sent  a  strong  sea  against  the  boat, 

^*Beat  means,  fo  back  and  for-  and  it  was  not  until    late  in  the 

ward,  scarcely  gaining    a   mile  an  afternoon    that   the   party    landed^ 

hour  ?**  and,  led  by  Tom,  ascended  the  path 

The   sailor   smiled,    and    owned  to  the  cotiage.    At  his  loud  shout 

she  was  not  far  wrong.  of  ^^  Lucy,'*  she  came  to  the  door, 

^^  Which    means    that  they  may  looking    very    happy   indeed,    but 

pass  the  day  there,"  cried  she,  fret-  more  agitated  than  she  well  liked, 

folly.  "My    sister,    Colonel    Caye,"    8»d 

"They're   not    going    to    do    it,  Tom,  as  they  came  up ;  "and  here's 

anyhow,"  said  the  man;   **they  are  an  old  acquaintance,  Lucy;  but  he^s 

lowering  a  boat,  and  going  to  row  a  major  now.     Sir  Brook  is  away 

ashore.'*  to  England,  and  sent  yon  all  man- 

"  Oh,    how    much    better !    and  ner  of  loying  messages.'' 

how  long  will  it  take  them."  "  I    haye    been   watching    your 

"  Two    hours,    if    they're    good  progress  since  early  morning,"  said 

rowers ;    three,    or   eyen    four,    if  Lucy,    "and,   in    truth,   I  scarcely 

they're  not."  thought  you  seemed  to  come  nearer. 

"Gome  in  and  haye  a  glass  of  It  was  a  hard  pulL'* 

wine,"   said  she;    "and  you  shall  "All  Trafford's  fkult,'*  said  Tom, 

look  through  the  telescope,  and  tell  laughing;  "  he  would  do  more  than 

me  how  they  row,  and  who  are  in  his  share,  and  kept  the  boat  always 

the  boat — ^I  mean,  how  many  are  dead  against  her  rudder.'* 

in  it"  "  That's  not  the  judgment  one  of 

"What  a  fine  glass t    I  can  see  our  boatmen  here  pas^  on  him," 

them  as  if  they  were  only  a  cable's  said  Lucy ;   "  he  said  it  roust  be  a 

length  off.    There's  the    Signorino  sailor,  and  no  S^ore,  who  was  at 

Maso,  your  brother,  at  the  bow  oar;  the  stroke  oar." 

mid  then  there's  a  sailor,  and  an-  "See  what  it  is  to    haye   been 

other  sailor;  and  there's  a  Signore,  educated  at  EtOn,"  said  Caye,  ^yly : 

a  large  man — ^per  Bacoo,  he's  the  "and    yet  there  are   people  assail 

8120  of  three— Hit  the  stroke ;    and  our  public  schools !" 

an  old  man  with  white  hair,  *and  a  Thus  chatting  and  laughing,  ^ey 

cap  with  gold  lace  round  it,  steer-  entered  the  cottage,  and  were  soon 

ing;    he  has  bright  buttons  down  seated  at  table  at  a  most  comfbrt- 

his  coat"  able  little  dinner. 

"  Neyer  mind  him.  What  of  the  "  I  will  say,'*  said  Tom,  in  re- 
large  man — is  he  young  ?"  turn    for    some   compliment    frtnn 

"  He  pulls  like  a  young  fellow  I  the  Colonel,  "  she  is  a  capital  house- 
There  now,  he  has  thrown  off  his  keeper.  I  neyer  had  anything  but 
coat,  and  is  going  at  it  in  earnest  I  limpets  and  sea-urchins  to  eat  till 
Ah,  he's  no  Signore  after  all."  she  came,  and  now  I  feed  like  an 

"How  no  Signore?"  asked  she,  alderman."                  ^ 

hastily.  "When  men  assign  us  the  hua&* 

"None  but  a  sailor   could   row  ble  office  of  proyiding   for    them, 

as  he  does !     A  man  must  be  bred  I    remark   they   are   neyer   chary 
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of  their  compliments,"  said  Luoy, 
laughingly.  ^*  Master  Tom  is  wil- 
ling to  praise  my  cookery,  though 
he  says  nothing  of  my  companion* 
ship." 

*^  It  was  such  a  brotherly  speech,^' 
chimed  in  Cave. 

**Well,  it's  jolly,  certainly,"  said 
Tom,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  ^^to  sit  here  with  that  noble 
sea-yiew  at  our  feet,  and  those 
grand  old  cliffs  oyer  us." 

While  Cave  concurred,  and  strain- 
ed his  eyes  to  catch  some  object  out 
seaward,  Trafford,  for  almost  the 
first  time,  found  courage  to  address 
Lucy.  He  had  ask^  something 
about  whether  she  liked  the  island 
as  well  as  that  sweet  cottage  where 
first  he  saw  her,  and  by  this  they 
were  led  to  talk  of  that  meeting, 
and  of  the  long  happy  day  they 
had  passed  at  H^y  Island. 

''  How  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  it  I" 
sud  Lucy,  earnestly. 

*^To  the  time,  or  to  the  place? 
to  which  would  you  wish  to  go 
back?" 

"  To  The  Nest,"  said  Lucy,  blush- 
ing slightly;  *^they  were  about 
the  happiest  days  I  ever  knew, 
and  dear  papa  was  with  us  then." 

^^And  is  it  not  possible  that  you 
may  all 'meet  together  there  one  of 
these  days  ?  he'U  not  remain  at  the 
Cape,  will  he  ?" 

^^I  was  forgetting  that  you 
knew  him,"  said  she,  warmly ;  **  you 
met  papa  since  I  saw  you  last;  he 
wrote  about  you  and  told  how 
kindly  and  tenderly  you  had  nursed 
him  on  his  voyage." 

'«0h,  did  he?  did  he  indeed 
qpeak  of  me?"  cried  Trafford,  with 
intense  emotion. 

"He  not  only  spoke  warmly 
about  his  affection  for  you,  but  he 
showed  pain  and  jealousy  when  he 
thought  that  some  newer  friends 
had  robbed  him  of  you — but  per- 
haps you  forget  the  Cape  and  all 
about  it" 

Trafford's  fiice  became  crimson, 
md  what  answer  he  might  have 
made  to  this  speech  there  is  no 
knowing,  when  Tom  cried  ou^  ^^  We 


are  going  to  have  our  coffee  and 
dgar  on  the  rocks,  Lucy,  but  you 
will  come  with  us." 

"Of  course;  I  have  had  three 
long  days  of  my  own  company,  and 
am  quite  wearied  of  it" 

In  the  little  deft  to  which  they 
repaired,  a  small  stream  divided 
the  space,  leaving  only  room  for 
two  people  on  the  rock  at  ^ther 
side;  and  after  some  little  jesting 
as  to  who  was  to  have  the  coffee- 
pot, and  who  the  brandy-flask,  Tom 
and  Cave  nestled  in  one  comer, 
while  lAxcy  and  Trafford,  with  more 
caution  as  to  proximity,  seated 
themselves  on  the  rock  opposite. 

"We  were  talking  about  the 
Cape,  Major  Trafford,  I  think," 
said  Lucy,  determined  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  dreaded  theme. 

"Were  we?  I  think  not;  I  think 
we  were  remembering  all  the  plea- 
sant days  beside  the  Shannon." 

"If  you  please^  more  sugw  and 
no  brandy ;  and  now  for  the  Cape." 

"I'U  just  hand  them  the  coffee," 
said  he,  raising  and  crossing  over 
to  the  others* 

"  Won't  she  let  you  smoke,  Traf- 
ford?" said  Tom,  seeing  the  un- 
lighted  cigar  in  the  other's  fingers ; 
"come  over  here,  then,  and  escape 
the  tyranny." 

"  I  was  just  saying,"  cried  Cave, 
"I  wish  our  Government  would 
establish  a  protectorate,  as  they 
call  it,  over  these  islands,  and  send 
us  out  here  to  garrison  them;  I 
call  this  downright  paradise." 

"You  may  smoke.  Major  Traf- 
ford," said  Lucy,  as  he  returned; 
"  I  am  very  tolerant  about  to- 
bacco." 

"  I  don't  care  for  it— 4kt  least  not 
now." 

"  You'd  rather  tell  me  about  the 
Cape,"  said  she,  with  a  sly  laugh. 
"  Wdl,  I'm  aU  attention." 

"There  is  really  nothing  to  tell," 
said  he  in  confusion.  "Your 
fiUher  will  have  told  you  already 
what  a  routine  sort  of  thing  lifo  is 
— always  meeting  the  si^e  people 
— made  ever  more  uniform  by 
their  official  stations.     It's  always 
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the  Governor,  and  the  GhiefJns- 
tice,  uid  the  Bishop,  and  the  At- 
torney-General." 

^*But  they  hare  wives  and 
daughters  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  but  ofBcial  people's  wives 
and  daughters  are  always  of  the 
same  pattern.  They  are  only  fe> 
males  of  the  species.*' 

**So  that  you  were  terribly 
bored  r 

"Just  so— terribly  bored." 

"What  a  boon  from  heaven  it 
must  have  been  then  to  have  met 
the  Sewells,"  said  she  with  a  well- 
put-on  careiessnee& 

"Oh,  your  father  mentioned  the 
Sewells,  did  hef'  asked  Trafford, 
eagerly. 

"I  should  think  he  did  mention 
them!  Why,  they  were  the  peo- 
ple he  was  so  jealous  oC  He  said 
that  vou  were  constantly  with  him 
till  they  came— his  companion,  in 
&ct — and  that  he  grieved  heavily 
over  your  deeertion  of  him." 

"There  was  nothing  like  deser- 
tion; besides,"  added  he,  after  a 
moment,  "I  never  suspected  he 
attached  any  value  to  my  society." 

"Very  modest,  oertoinly;  and 
probably,  as  the  Sewells  did  attach 
this  value,  you  gave  it  where  it  was 
fully  appreciated." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  met  them," 
muttered  Trafford;  and  though  the 
words  were  mumbled  beneath  his 
breath,  she  heard  them. 

"That  sounds  very  ungrateful- 
ly,'*  said  she,  with  a  smile,  "if  but 
one-half  of  what  we  hear  be  true." 

"  What  is  it  you  have  heard  ?" 

"Fm  keeping  Miyor  Trafford 
from  his  cigar,  Tom;  he's  too 
punctilious  to  smoke  in  my  com- 
pany, and  so  I  shall  leave  hun  to 
you ;"  and  so  saying  she  arose,  and 
turned  towards  the  cottage. 

Trafford  followed  her  on  the  in- 
stant, and  overtook  her  at  the 
porch. 

"One  word— only  one,"  cried 
he,  eagerly.  "I  see  how  I  have 
been  misrepresented  to  you.  I  see 
what  you  faiust  think  of  me;  but 
will  you  only  hear  me?" 


"I  have  no  right  to  hear  you," 
said  she,  coldly. 

"Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Lucy," 
cried  he,  trying  to  take  her  hand, 
but  which  she  quickly  withdrew 
fitmi  him.  "  Do  not  say  that  jou 
withdraw  from  me  the  only  inte- 
rest that  attaches  me  to  life.  If 
you  knew  how  friendless  I  am,  you 
would  not  leave  me." 

"  He  upon  whom  fortunes  smiles 
so  pleasantly  very  seldom  wants 
for  any  blandishments  the  world 
has  to  give ;  at  least,  I  have  always 
•  heard  that  people  are  invariably 
courteous  to  Uie  prosperous." 

"And  do  you  talk  of  me  as  pros- 
perous ?" 

"Why,  you  are  my  brother's 
type  of  all  that  is  luckiest  in 
Iffe.  Only  hear  Tom  on  the  sub- 
ject I  Hear  him  talk  of  his  fiieod 
Trafford,  and  you  will  hear  of 
one  on  whom  all  the  good  fairies 
showered  their  fidrest  gifts." 

"The  fiiiries  have  grown  capri- 
cious then.  Has  Tom  told  you 
nothing — I  mean  since  he  came 
back?'^ 

"No;  nothing." 

"Then  let  me  tell  it"  ^ 

In  very  few  words,  *and  wHli 
wonderfully  little  emotion,  Trafford 
told  the  tale  of  his  altered  fortunes. 
Of  course  he  did  not  reveal  the 
reasons  for  which  he  had  been  dis- 
inherited, but  loosely  implied  tiiat 
his  conduct  had  displeased  his  fattier, 
and  with  his  mother  he  had  never 
been  a  favourite.  "  Mine,"  said  he, 
"is  the  vulgar  story  that  ahaost 
every  family  has  its  instance  of — 
the  younger  son,  who  goes  into  the 
world  wtth  the  pretensions  of  a 
good  house,  and  forgets  that  he  lum- 
self  is  as  poor  as  the  neediest  man  in 
the  regiment  They  grew  weary  of 
my  extravagance,  and,  indeed,  they 
b^^  to  get  weary  of  myself^  and 
I  am  not  surprised  at  it!  ani  the 
end  has  come  at  hut  The  j  have 
cast  me  off,  and,  except  my  commis- 
sion, I  have  now  nothing  in  the 
world.  I  told  Tom  all  this,  and 
his  generous  reply  was,  ^Tour  pov- 
erty only  draws  you  nears  to  us.' 
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Yes,  Lucy,  these  were  his  words. 
Do  you  Uiink  that  his  sister  could 
have  spoken  them  ?'^ 

*'  Before  she  oould  do  so,  she  cer- 
tainly should  he  satisfied  on  other 
grounds  than  those  that  touch  your 
fortune,"  said  Lucy,  gravely. 

*^And  it  was  to  give  her  that 
same  satisfaction  I  came  here," 
cried  he,  eagerly.  ''I  accepted 
Tom*s  invitation  on  the  sole  pledge 
that  I  could  vindicate  myself  to 
you.  I  know  what  is  laid  to  my 
charge,  and  I  know  too  how  hard 
it  will  be  to  clear  myself  without 
appearing  like  a  coxcomb."  He 
grew  crimson  as  he  said  this,  and 
the  shame  that  overwhelmed  him 
was  a  better  advocate  than  all  his 
words.  "But,"  added  he,  "you 
shall  think  me  vain,  conceited — ^a 
puppy  if  you  will — ^but  you  shall 
not  believe  me  false.  Will  you  lis- 
ten to  me  ?" 

*'0n  one  condition  I  will,"  said 
she  calmly. 

"Name  your  condition.  What 
is  it?" 

**  My  condition  is  this :  that  when 
I  have  heard  you  out — ^heard  all 
that  you  care  to  tell  me— if  it  should 
turn  out  that  I  am  not  satisfied— I 
mean,  if  it  appear  to  me  a  case  in 
which  I  ought  not  to  be  satisfied — 
you  will  pledge  your  word  that  this 
conversation  will  be  our  last  toge- 
ther." 

"But,  Lucy,  in  what  spirit  will 
you  judge  me?  If  you  can  ap- 
proach the  theme  thus  coldly,  it 
gives  me  little  hope  that  you  will 
wish  to  acquit  me." 

A  deep  blush  covered  her  face 
as  she  turned  away  her  head  but 
made  no  answer. 

"Be  only  fair,  however,"  cried 
he,  eagerly.  "I  ask  for  nothing 
more."  He  drew  her  arm  within 
his  as  he  spoke,  and  they  turned  to- 
wards tiie  beach  where  a  little  sweep 
of  the  bay  lay  hemmed  in*  between 
lofty  rocks.  "Here  goes  my  last 
throw  for  fortune,"  said  Trafford, 
after  they  had  strolled  along  some 
minutes  in  silence.  "And oh,  Lucy, 
if  you  knew  how  I  wotdd  like  to 


prolong  these  minutes  before,  as  it 
may  be,  they  are  lost  to  me  forever  I 
If  you  knew  how  I  would  like  to 
give  this  day  to  happiness  and 
hope!" 

She  said  nothing,  but  walked 
along  with  her  head  down,  and  her  face 
slightly  averted  from  him. 

"  I  have  not  told  you  of  my  visit 
to  the  Priory,"  said  he,  suddenly. 

"  No ;  how  came  you  to  go  there?" 

"  I  went  to  see  the  place  where 
you  had  lived,  to  see  the  garden 
you  had  tended,  and  the  nowers 
vou  loved,  Lucy.  I  took  away  this 
bit  of  jasmine  firom  a  tree  that 
overhung  a  little  rustic  seat.  It 
may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  all  that 
may  remain  to  me  of  you  ere  Uiis 
day  closes." 

"My  dear  little  garden!  I  was 
so  fond  of  it !"  she  said,  concealing 
her  emotion  as  well  as  she  could. 

"I  am  such  a  coward,"  said  he, 
angrily ;  "I  declare  I  grow  ashamed 
of  myself.  If  any  one  had  told  me 
I  would  have  skulked  danger  in  this 
wise,  Pd  have  scouted  the  idea! 
Take  this,  Lucy,"  said  he  giving 
her  the  sprig  of  withered  jasmine ; 
"if  what  I  shall  tell  you  exculpate 
me — ^if  you  are  satisfied  that  I  am 
not  unworthy  of  your  love — ^you 
will    give    it    back    to    me;    if    I 

fail "      He    cotdd    not    go    on, 

and  another  silence  of  some  seconds 
ensued. 

"You  know  the  compact  now?" 
asked  he,  afi»r  a  moment.  She 
nodded  assent. 

For  full  five  minutes  they  walked 
along  without  a  word,  and  then 
Trafford,  at  first  timidly,  but  by 
degrees  more  boldly,  began  a  nar- 
rative of  his  visit  to  the  Sewells* 
house.  It  is  not— nor  need  it  be — 
our  task  to  follow  him  through  a 
long  narrative,  broken,  irregular, 
and  unconnected  as  it  was.  Ham- 
pered by  the  difficulties  which  on 
each  side  beset  him  of  disparaging 
those  of  whom  he  desired  to  say  no 
word  of  blame,  and  of  still  vindi* 
eating  himself  from  all  charge  of 
dishonour,  he  was  often,  it  must  be 
owned,    entangled,    and   sometimes 
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Bcaroelj    intelligible      He     owned  the  world  to  enable  bis  wile  to  fly 

to  having  been  led  into  high  i>la7  his   tyranny,  and   live  apart  from 

against  &  will,  and  equally  against  him.    I  so  far  resented  my  mother's 

his  will  induced  to  form  an  intimacy  outrageous  o<»duct,  that  I  left  her 

with  Mrs.  Sewell,  which  beginning  without  a  good-bye.'^ 
in    a   confidence,    wandered    awa^       I  can  no  more  trace  him  tiuxMi^ 

into  heaven  knows  what  of  senti-  this  wandering  explanation  than  I 

mentality,   and  the  lik&     Trafibrd  dare    ask    my    reader    to    follow, 

talked  of  Lucy  Lendrick  and   his  It  was  wild,  broken,    and    discia'- 

love,  and  Mrs.  Sewell  talked  of  her  sive.    Now  interrupted   by  profces- 

cruel  husband  and  her  misery ;  and  tations    of  innocence,  now  dashed 

they  ended  by  making  a  little  stock-  by    acknowledgments    of     sorrow, 

fund  of  affection,  where  they  came  who  knows  if  his  unartistic  stoiy 

in  common  to  make  their  deposits  did   not  serve  him  better  than  a 

and  draw  their  cheques  on  fortune.  more    connected    narrative  —  there 

All  this  intercourse  was  the  more  was  such  palpable  truth  in  it ! 
dangerous  that  he  never  knew  its  Nor  was  Lucy  less  disposed  to 
danger;  and  though,  on  looking  leniency  that  he  who  pleaded 
back,  he  was  astonished  to  think  before  her  was  no  longer  the  rich 
what  intimate  relations  subsisted  heir  of  a  ^reat  estate,  with  a  &ir 
between  them,  yet,  at  the  time,  future  before  him^  but  one  poor 
these  had  not  seemed  in  the  least  and  portionless  as  hers^f.  Id  the 
strange  to  him.  To  hw  sad  com*  reserve  with  which  he  shrouded 
plaints  of  neglect,  ill-usage,  and  in-  his  quarrel  with  his  fiunily,  she 
suit,  he  offered  such  consolations  as  Ikncied  she  could  see  the  original 
occurred  4o  him ;  nor  did  it  seem  cause — his  love  for  her ;  and  if  thb 
to  him  that  there  was  any  peril  in  were  so,  what  more  had  she  need 
his  path,  till  his  mother  burst  forth  of  to  prove  his  truth  and  fidelify  I 
with  that  atrocious  charge  against  Who  knows  if  her  woman^s  in- 
Mrs.  Sewell  for  having  seduced  stinct  had  not  revealed  this  to 
her  son,  and  which,  so  fiur  from  her?  Who  knows  if  in  that  finer 
repelling  with  the  indignation  it  intelligence  of  the  female  mind 
might  have  evoked,  she  appeared  she  had  not  traced  out  the  secret 
ra&er  to  bend  under,  and  actu-  of  the  reserve  that  hampered  him, 
ally  seek  his  protection  to  shelter  of  the  delicate  forbearance  with 
her.  Weak  and  broken  b^  his  ac-  whidi  he  avoided  the  theme  of  his 
cident  at  the  race,  these  difficulties  estrangement  from  his  family  I  And 
almost  overcame  his  reason;  never  if  so,  what  a  pl^  was  it  for  him! 
was  there,  to  his  thinking,  such  a  Poor  fellow,  thought  she,  what  has 
web  of  entanglement  The  hospi-  he  not  given  up  for  me  1 
tality  of  the  house  he  was  enjoying  Rich  men  make  love  with  great 
outraged  and  violated  by  the  out-  advantages  on  their  side,  ^oe 
breaks  of  his  mother*  s  temper ;  is  no  doubt  that  he  who  can  oon- 
Sewell^s  confidence  in  him  be-  fer  demesnes  and  diamonds  has 
trayed  by  the  confessions  he  daily  much  in  his  fiivour.  The  power 
listened  to  from  his  wife;  her  sor-  that  abides  in  wealth  adds  mar- 
rows and  griefs  all  tending  to  a  de-  vellous  force  to  the  suitor^s  tale : 
pendence  on  his  counsels  which  but  there  is,  be  it  owned,  that  in 
gave  him  a  partnership  in  her  con-  poverty  which,  when  allied  with 
duct  ^^With  all  these  upon  me,"  a  sturdy  self-dependence,  v^ 
said  he,  ^'I  don't  think  I  was  ac-  peals  wonderfully  to  a  woman^s 
tually  mad,  but  very  often  I  felt  mind.  She  £m1s  all  the  devotion 
terribly  close  to  it  A  dozen  times  that  is  ofifered  her,  and  she  will 
a^y  i  would  willingly  have  fought  not  be  outdone  in  generosity.  It 
Sewell ;  as  willingly  would  I  have  is  so  fine  of  him,  wImq  others  care 
given  all  I  ever  hoped  to  possess  in  nothing  but  for  wealth  and  riches^ 
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to  be  satisfied  with  humble  for- 
tune, and  with  imI  There  is  the 
summing  up,  and  none  need  be 
more  conclusive. 

How  long  Trafford  might  have 
gone  on  strengthening  his  case, 
and  calling  up  fresh  evidence  to 
his  credit — hj  what  force  of  words 
he  might  still  have  sustained  his 
character  for  fidelity — there  is  no 
saying ;  but  his  eloquence  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  Cave  and  Tom  coming  to  meet 
them. 

♦*0h,  Lucy,"  cried  he,  "do  not 
quit  my  arm  till  you  tell  me  my 
&te.  For  very  pity's  sake,  do 
not  leave  me  in  the  misery  of  this 
anxiety,"  said  he,  as  she  disen- 
gaged herself,  affecting  to  arrange 
her  shawl. 

"I  have  a  word  to  say  to  my 


brother,"  said  she,  hurriedl/,  "keep 
this  sprig  of  jasmine  for  me. 
I  mean  to  plant  it  somewhere;" 
and  without  another  word  she 
hastened  away  and  made  for  the 
house. 

"  So  we  shall  have  to  sail  at  once, 
Trafford,"  said  Cave.  "  The  Admiral 
has  sent  over  the  Gondomar  to 
feteh  us;  and  here's  a  lieutenant 
with  a  despatch  waiting  for  us  at 
the  cottage." 

"  The  service  may  go — ^no,  I  don't 
mean  that;  but,  if  you  sail  to- 
morrow, you  sail  without  me." 

"Have  you  made  it  all  right?" 
whispered  Tom  in  his  ear.    v 

"Frn  the  happiest  fellow  in  Eu- 
rope," said  he,  throwing  his  arm 
round  the  other's  shoulder.  "Come 
here,  Tom,  and  let  me  tell  you  all — 
all." 


CHAPTER  LI. — HOW  CHANGED  I 


We  are  once  more  at  the  Priory 
— but  how  changed  is  it  all  1  Billy 
Hare  himself  scarcely  recognises  the 
old  spot,  and,  indeed,  comes  now 
but  seldom  to  visit  it ;  for  the  Chief 
has  launched  out  into  the  gay  world, 
and  entertains  largely  at  dinner, 
and  even  gives  d^^neT%  dansantes 
— foreign  innovations  at  which  he 
was  wont  to  inveigh  with  vehe- 
mence. 

The  old  elm  under  whose  shade 
Avonmore  and  the  wits  used  to  sit 
of  an  evening,  beneath  whose  leafy 
canopy  Curran  had  jested  and  Moore 
had  sung,  was  cut  down,  and  a  large 
marqu^  of  gaudy  blue  and  white 
spread  its  vulgar  wings  over  innu- 
merable breakfast-tables,  set  forth 
with  what  the  newspapers  call  every 
delicacy  of  the  season. 

The  Horatian  garden,  and  the 
Roman  house— conceits  of  an  old 
Lord  Chancellor  in  former  times, 
and  once  objecte  of  almost  venera- 
tion in  Sir  William's  eves— have 
been  swopt  away,  with  all  their  at- 
tendant details  of  good  or  bad 
taste,  and  in  their  place  a  fountain 
has. been  erected,  for  whose  aquatic 

VOL.  ycix. — KO.  Dcvm. 


displays,  be  it  noted  in  parenthesis, 
two  horses  and  as  many  men  are 
kept  in  full  employ.  Of  the  wild 
old  woodland  walks — shady  and 
cool,  redolent  of  sweet-briar  and 
honeysuckle— not  a  trace  remains; 
driving-roads,  wide  enough  for  a 
pony-ouriage,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  these,  and  ruthless  gaps 
in  the  dense  wood  open  long 
vistas  to  the  eye,  in  a  spot  where 
once  it  was  the  sense  of  enclosure 
and  seclusion  that  imparted  the 
chief  charm.  For  so  is  it,  coming 
out  of  the  din  and  bustle  of  a  great 
city,  there  is  no  attraction  which 
can  vie  with  whatever  breathes  of 
tranquillity,  and  seems  to  impart 
peace  by  an  air  of  unbroken  quiet 
it  was  for  this  very  quality  the 
Priory  had  gained  ite  fame.  With- 
in doors  the  change  was  as  great 
as  without  New,  and,  be  it  ad- 
mitted, more  comfortable  fiimiture 
had  replaced  the  old  '  ponderous 
objecte  which,  in  every  form  of 
ugliness,  had  made  the  former 
decorations  of  the  rooms.  All  was 
now  light,  tasteful,  elegant  All 
invited  to  ease  of  intercourse,  and 
8c 
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suggests  that  pleasant  union  of 
social  enjoyment  with  selfindul- 
genoe  which  our  age  seems  to  cul- 
tivate. But  of  all  the  changes  and 
mutations  which  a  short  time  had 
effected,  none  could  compete  with 
that  in  the  old  Chief  himself. 
Through  life  he  had  been  studi* 
ouslj  attentire  to  neatness  and  care 
in  his  dress ;  it  was  with  something 
of  pride  that  he  exhibited  little 
traits  of  costume  that  reviTed  by- 
ffone  memories ;  and  his  long  white 
hair,  brushed  rigidly  back,  and 
worn  as  a  queue  behind,  and  his 
lace  ruffles,  recalled  a  time  when 
these  were  distinctire  signs  of  class 
and  condition. 

His  sharply-cut  and  handsome 
features  were  well  served  by  the 
well-marked  temples  and  lofty  head 
that  surmounted  them,  and  which 
the  drawn-back  hair  displayed  to 
full  advantage ;  and  what  a  terrible 
contrast  did  the  expression  present 
when  a  light-brown  wig  covered 
his  head,  ai^  a  lock  of  childlike  in- 
nocence graced  his  forehead!  The 
large  massive  eyebrows,  so  impres- 
sive in  their  venerable  whiteness, 
were  now  dyed  of  a  dark  hue; 
and  to  prevent  the  semblance  of 
ghastliness  which  this  strong  color 
might  impart  to  the  rest  of  the 
&ce,  a  fidnt  tinge  of  rouge  was 
given  to  the  cheek,  thus  lending 
to  the  whole  features  an  expression 
of  mingled  smirk  and  severity  as 
little  like  the  former  look  of  dig* 
nified  intelligence  as  might  be. 

A  tightly-fitting  &odc-coat  and  a 
colored  cravat,  fastened  with  a 
massive  jewelled  pin,  completed 
a  travestie  which,  strange  to  say, 
imparted  its  character  to  his  gait, 
and  made  itself  evident  in  his 
carriage. 

His  manner,  too—that  admirable 
courtesy  of  a  bv-gone  day,  of  which, 
when  unprovoked  by  a  personal 
encounter,  he  was  a  master — ^was 
now  replaced  by  an  assumed  soft- 
ness— ^an  ill-put-on  submission  that 
seemed  to  require  all  his  watchful- 
ness never  to  forget. 

If  his  friends  deplored  and  his 


enemies  exulted  over  this  tmbeoxn- 
ing  change  in  one  who,  whatever 
his  defects,  had  ever  displayed  the 
force  and  power  of  a  commancBi^ 
intellect,  the  secret  was  known  to 
few.  A  vi(dent  and  unseemly  at- 
tack had  been  made  in  the  ^ House" 
against  him  by  some  political  par- 
tisan, who  alleged  that  his  advanced 
age  and  failing  fiumlties  urgently 
demanded  his  retiremait  from  tiie 
Bench,  and  calling  loudly  on  tiie 
Government  to  enforce  a  rtep 
which  nothing  but  the  tenacity 
and  obstinacy  of  age  would  have 
'refosed  to  accept  volmitarfly  and 
even  gratefully. 

In  the  discussion — H  w«s  not 
debate— that  the  subject  gare  rise 
to,  the  year  of  his  bir&i  vras  quoted, 
the  time  he  had  been  first  called, 
and  the  long  pmod  he  had  served 
on  the  Bench;  and  if  his  firtends 
were  strong  in  their  evidences  of 
his  unfiulii^  powers  and  unclouded 
faculties,  his  assailants  adduced 
instances  in  which  he  had  mistaken 
the  suitors  and  misstated  the  caae^ 
His  temper,  too,  imperious  even  to 
insult,  had,  it  was  said,  drivea 
many  barristers  from  his  eourt, 
where  few  liked  to  plead  except 
such  as  were  his  abject  and  devoted 
followers. 

When  the  attack  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers^  Beattie  drove  out 
in  all  haste  to  the  ^Priory  to  entreat 
tiiat  the  newspapers  should  be 
withheld  fit>m  him,  and  all  bmd- 
tion  of  the  offensive  subject  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  I>octor  was 
shown  into  the  room  wbefe  the 
Sewells  were  at  breakfast^  and  at 
once  eagerly  announced  the  leasao 
for  his  early  visit 

'^You  are  too  Ute,  Doctor,"  said 
Sewell;  "he  had  read  every  line 
of  it  before  we  came  down-stairs. 
He  made  me  listen  to  it,  too,  be- 
fore I  could  go  to  breakfittt'^ 

''  And  how  did  he  bear  it  i" 

''On  the  whole,  I  think  wdH 
He  said  they  were  incorrect  about 
the  year  he  was  called,  and  also  as 
to  the  time  he  entered  Parliament 
With  r^ard  to  the  man  who  made 
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the  Attack,  he  said,  '  It  is  my  turn 
to  be  biographer  now ;  let  us  see 
if  the  honourable  member  will  call 
the  victory  his.' " 

"He  must  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  will  not  answer  for  his  life 
if  he  gives  way  to  these  bursts  of 
temper." 

"I  declare  I  think  I'd  not  inter- 
fere with  him,"  drawled  out  Sewell, 
as  he  broke  an  egg.  "  I  suspect  it's 
better  to  let  &ose  high- pressure 
people  blow  off  their  steam." 

"Tm  sure  Dr.  Beattie  is  right," 
interposed  Mrs.  Sewell,  who  saw  in 
the  Doctor's  face  an  unmistakable 
look  of  disgust  at  the  Colonel's 
speech. 

"I  repeat,  sir,"  said  Beattie, 
gravely,  "that  it  is  a  question  of 
Sir  William's  life;  he  cannot  sur- 
vive another  attack  like  his  last 
one." 

"  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  me  how  he  has  lived  so 
long.  To  go  on  existing,  and  be 
so  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  is 
something  quite  beyond  my  com- 
prehension." 

"You  would  not  mind  such  at- 
tacks, then  ?"    said  Beattie,  with  a 


very  slight  sneer. 


should  think  not  I  A  man 
must  be  a  fool  if  he  doesn't  know 
there  are  scores  of  fellows  who 
don't  like  him ;  and  he  must  be  an 
unlucky  dog  if  there  are  not  others 
who  envy  him  for  something  or 
other,  though  it  only  be  his  horse  or 
his  dog,  his  waistcoat  or  his  wife." 

In  the  look  of  malevolence  he 
threw  across  the  table  as  he  spoke 
this,  might  be  read  the  concentrated 
hate  of  one  who  loved  to  insult  his 
yictim.  The  Doctor  saw  it,  and 
rose  to  leave,  disgusted  and  angry. 
•*I  suppose  Sir  William  knows  I 
am  here  ?"  said  he,  coldly. 

**I  suspect  not,"  said  Sewell. 
*'If  you'll  talk  to  my  wife,  or  look 
over  the  *  Times,'  Fll  go  and  tell 
him." 

The  Chief  Baron  was  seated  at 
his  writing-table  when  Sewell  en- 
tered, and  angrily  cried  out  "  Who 
is  there?" 


"Sewell,  my  lord.  May  I  come 
in  ?" 

"Sir,  you  have  taken  that  liber- 
ty  in  anticipation  of  the  request. 
What  do  you  want?" 

"I  came  to  say,  my  lord,  that 
Dr.  Beattie  is  here." 

"  Who  sent  for  him,  sir?" 

"  Not  I,  my  lord,  certainly." 

"I  repeat  my  question,  sir,  and 
expect  a  direct  answer." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  answer, 
my  lord.  He  was  not  sent  for  by 
me  or  with  my  knowledge." 

"So  that  I  am  to  understand 
that  his  presence  here  is  not  the 
result  of  any  active  solicitude  of 
my  family  for  the  consequences  of 
this  new  outrage  upon  «roy  feel- 
ings," and  he  clutched  the  news- 
paper as  he  spoke,  and  shook  it 
with  passion. 

"I  assure  you,  my  lord,  Beattie 
has  come  here  of  his  own  accord." 

"But  on  account  of  this!"  and 
the  words  came  from  him  with  a 
hissing  sound  that  denoted  intense 
anger.  Sewell  made  a  gesture  to 
imply  that  it  might  be  so,  but  that 
be  himself  knew  nothing  of  it. 
"Tell  him,  then,  sir,  that  the  Chief 
Baron  regrets  he  cannot  see  him* 
that  he  is  at  this  moment  engaged 
with  the  reply  to  a  late  attack  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
desires  to  finish  before  post  hour; 
and  add,  sir,  that  he  is  in  the  best 
of  health  and  in  excellent  spirits — 
facts  which  will  afford  him  increased 
enjoyment,  if  Dr.  Beattie  will  only 
be  kind  enough  to  mention  them 
widely  in  the  course  of  his  visits." 

"Fm  delighted,  my  lord,  to  be 
charged  with  such  a  message,"  said 
Sewell,  with  a  well-assumed  joy. 

"I  am  glad,  sir,  to  have  pleased 
you,  at  the  same  time  that  1  have 
gained  your  approbation." 

There  was  a  haughty  tone  in  the 
way  these  words  were  delivered 
that  for  an  instant  made  Sewell 
doubt  whether  they  meant  approval 
or  reprimand,  but  he  thought  he 
saw  a  look  of  self-satisfied  vanity 
in  the  old  man's  face,  and  he  merely 
bowed  his  thanks  for  the  speech. 
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**What  do  you  think,  siif  they 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  say  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  ?"  cried  the 
Chief,  while  his  cheek  new  crimson 
and  his  eye  flashed  fire.  ^^They 
say  that,  looking  to  the  perilous 
condition  of  Ireluid,  with  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  through  the  land, 
and  rebellion  in  most  daring  form 
bearding  the  authorities  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  no  time  to  see  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  justice  occupied 
by  one  whose  achievements  in 
crown  prosecutions  date  from  the 
state  trials  of  *98 1  In  which  capa- 
city, sir,  am  I  assailed?  —  is  it  as 
patriarch  or  a  patriot?  Am  I  held 
up  to  obloquy  because  I  came  into 
the  world  at  a  certain  year,  or  be- 
cause I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Wolffe  Tone?  From  whom,  too, 
come  these  slanderous  assaults?  do 
these  puny  slanderers  not  yet  know 
that  it  is  with  men  as  wim  plants, 
and  that  though  the  dockweed  is 
rotten  within  a  few  weeks,  the  oak 
takes  centuries  to  reach  maturity  ? 

'^  There  were  men  in  the  Admin- 
istration once,  sir,  in  whom  I  had 
that  confidence  I  could  have  placed 
mv  office  in  their  hands  wiUi  the 
full  conviction  it  would  have  been 
worthily  conferred — men  above  the 
passions  of  party,  and  who  saw  in 
public  life  other  ambitions  than  the 
struggles  for  place.  I  see  these  men 
no  longer.  They  who  now  com- 
pose the  Cabinet  inspire  no  trust; 
with  them  I  will  not  treat ^^ 

Exhausted  by  this  outburst  of 
passion  he  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
breathing  heavily,  and  to  all  seeming 
overcome. 

"Shall  I  get  you  anything,  my 
lord  ?  "  whispered  SewelL 

The  old  man  smiled  faintly,  and 
whispered,  "Nothing." 

"  I  wish,  my  lord,"  said  Sewell, 
as  he  bent  over  his  chair — "  I  wish 
I  could  dare  to  speak  what  is  pass- 
ing in  my  mind ;  and  that  t  had 
that  place  in  your  lordship^s  esteem 
which  might  give  my  words  any 
weight" 

"Speak — say  on,"  said  he,  faintly. 

"What  I  would  say  is  this,  my 


lord,"  8ud  Sewell,  with  increaaed 
force,  "that  these  attacks  on  your 
lordship  are  in  a  great  measure  pro- 
voked by  yourselE" 

"Provoked  by  me!  and  bow, 
ur  ?"  cried  the  Chief;  angrily. 

"In  this  wise,  my  lonL  You 
have  always  held  your  libellers  so 
cheap  that  you  actually  encourage 
their  assaults.  You,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  your  faculties,  alive  to  the 
latest  events,  interested  in  all  that 
science  discovers  or  invention  de- 
velops, persist  in  maintaining,  both 
in  your  mode  of  living  and  your 
companionship,  a  continued  refo^ 
ence  to  the  past  With  a  wit  that 
could  keep  pace  with  the  brightest, 
and  an  imagination  more  alive  tiian 
the  youngest  men  can  boast,  you 
vote  yourself  old,  and  live  wiUi  the 
old.  Why,  my  lord,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  they  try  you  on  the  indict^ 
ment  you  have  yourself  drawn  up? 
I  have  only  to  ask  you  to  look  across 
the  Channel  and  see  the  men — ^your 
own  contemporaries,  your  colleagues 
too  —  who  escape  uiese  slanders, 
simply  because  they  keep  up  with 
the  modes  and  habits  of  the  day. 
Their  equipages,  their  retinues, 
their  dress,  are  all  such  as  &shion 
sanctions.  Nothing  in  their  appear- 
ance reminds  the  world  that  th€y 
lived  with  the  grandfathers  of  those 
around  them;  and  I  say,  my  lord, 
if  these  men  can  do  this,  how  mudi 
easier  would  it  be  for  you  to  do  it  \ 
You,  whose  quick  intellect  the 
youngest  in  vain  try  to  cope  with ; 
you  who  are  readier  in  repartee- 
younger,  in  fact,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  origiiudity  and  in  all  the  play  of 
fancy,  than  the  smartest  wits  ai  the 
day. 

"My  lord,  it  has  not  been  witii- 
out  a  great  efibrt  of  courage  I  have 
dared  to  speak  thus  boldly;  but  I 
have  so  otten  talked  the  subject 
over  with  my  wife,  and  she,  with  a 
woman's  wit,  has  so  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  theme,  that  I  felt, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  your  displeas- 
ure, I  ought  to  risk  the  telling  you." 
After  a  pause  he  added,  "It  was 
but   yesterday  my  wife   said,  *If 
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papa ' — ^you  know,  my  lord,  it  is  so 
she  calls  you  in  secret — *  If  papa  will 
only  cease  to  dress  like  a  church  dig- 
nitary, he  will  not  look  above  fifty 
— fifty-four  or  five  at  most' " 

"  I  own,"  said  the  Judge,  slowly, 
"it  has  often  struck  me  as  strange 
how  little  animadversion  the  Press 
bestowed  upon  my  £nglish  col- 
leagues for  their  advanced  years, 
and  how  persistently  they  com- 
mented on  mine;  and  yet  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  does  not  point  to 
the  early  decline  of  intellectual 
power.  They  are  fond  of  showing 
the  characteristics  that  separate  us, 
but  they  have  never  adduced  this 
one." 

"I  hope  I  have  your  lordship's 
forgiveness  for  my  boldness,"  said 
Sewell,  with  humility. 

"You  have  more,  sir;  you  have 
my  gratitude  for  an  affectionate 
solicitude.  I  will  think  over  what 
you  have  said  when  I  am  alone." 

"It  will  make  me  a  very  proud 
man  if  I  find  that  my  words  have 
had  weight  with  you.  I  am  to  tell 
Beattie,    my    lord,    that    you    are 


engaged  and  cannot  see  him  ?''  said 
he,  moving  toward  the  door. 

"Tes.  Say  that  I  am  occupied 
with  my  reply  to  this  slander.  TeU 
him  if  he  likes  to  dine  with  me  at 
six " 

"I  beg  pardon,  my  lord — but 
my  wife  hoped  you  would  dine  with 
us  to-day.  We  have  a  few  young 
soldiers,  and  two  or  three  pretty 
women  coming  to  us "^^ 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Sewell,  and  say  I  am  charmed  to 
accept  her  invitation." 

Sewell  took  his  leave  with  every 
token  of  respectful  gratitude.  But 
no  sooner  had  ho  reached  the  stairs 
than  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
"  Would  any  one  have  believed  that 
the  old  fool  would  have  swallowed 
the  bait?  I  was  so  terrified  at  my 
own  temerity,  I'd  have  given  the 
world  to  be  out  of  the  scrape!  I 
declare,  if  my  mother  could  be  got 
rid  ^f,  we'd  have  him  leading  some- 
thing of  sixteen  to  the  altar.  Well, 
if  this  acute  attack  of  youth  doesn't 
finish  him,  he  must  have  the  consti- 
tution of  an  elephant" 
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In  spite  of  Mr.  MontgomerVs  in- 
dignant  protests  against  all  who 
bare  in  any  waj  disparaged  his 
hero,  we  must  confess  that  neither 
the  life  nor  the  writings  of  Sir 
Richard  iSteele  call  forth  in  us  the 
sentiments  of  admiration  or  esteem. 
We  should  look  about  for  epithets 
of  a  much  less  enthusiastic  charao- 
ter  to  describe  the  impression  he 
makes  upon  us.  His  companions 
of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  or  his  intimate 
friends,  were  doubtless  too  delight- 
ed with  him  in  his  joyial  hours  to  be 
severe  critics ;  we,  to  whom  the  voice 
of  the  man  is  long  ago  mute,  who  have 
nothing  before  us  but  the  broad 
fiicts  of  his  life  and  the  labours  of 
his  pen  to  judge  by,  may  be  excused 
if  we  have  but  a  very  cold  approval 
to  bestow.  Nevertheless,  partly  by 
a  certain  measure  of  indispu&ble 
talent,  partly  bv  his  having  been 
the  projector  of  a  new  species  of 
periodical  literature,  and  partly  by 
the  good  fortune  of  havmg  asso- 
ciatea  his  name  with  that  of  Addi- 
son, he  has  earned  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture— a  place  which  entitles  him, 
and  may  long  entitle  him,  to  the 
attention  of  the  biographer.  We 
not  unwillingly  listen  to  what  his 
latest  biographer,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
may  have  to  tell  us  of  his  life  and 
chmcter. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery has  added  anything  material 
to  our  knowledge  of  Steele.  Such 
portions  of  his  career  as  were  obscure 
before,  he  has  left  obscure  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  collected  together 
all  that  was  known  of  his  life,  all 
that  could  be  acquired  teom  the 
usual  somrces  of  information.  There 
are  no  indications  of  much  research  ; 
and  we  wish  we  could  speak  more 
highly  than  we  conscientiously  can, 
of  the  style,  manner,  and  tone  of 


thought  in  which  the  book  is  writ- 
ten.   There    is   no    lit^iury   cbann 
about  it ;  no  grace,  no  pathos ;   not 
a  sentence  that  rises  above  a  labori- 
ous mediocrity.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  congratulate  both  him  and 
ourselves,  and    all   readers  of  his 
book,  on  the* absence  of  that  flip- 
pant, strained,  affected  mannerism 
whicn  infects  so  nutny  of  our  mo- 
dern biographies.     We  are    not  in 
companionship  with    one  of   those 
very    clever    personages    who    can 
never  say  anything  as  others  say 
it;  who  constantly  have  the  air  of 
eande^eending  to  their  subject ;  who 
are  by  turns  very  sardonic  and  very 
sympathetic,    and    both    precisely 
where  no  ordinary  mortal  would  be 
either  one  or  the  other.     We  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery but  a  too  decided  mediocrity, 
which  sometimes  takes  the  shape  of 
solemn   ^latitudes^  and   sometimes 
displays  itself  in  a  string  of  ill-con- 
structed   and    confused    sentences, 
which    perhaps    should    be    partly 
ascribed  to  indolence  or  great  haste. 
Nor  can  we  much  commend  the 
plan  of  the  work.    The  brief  bio- 
graphies which    are  introduced   of 
the  contemporaries  of  Steele  appear 
to    be    selected   on  no    intelligible 
principle,  and  they  often  interrupt 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  for  no 
apparent  purpose.    Not  ^1  the  illus- 
trious men  of  the  age  are  introduced, 
but  some  are  admitted  because  they 
are  illustrious,  and  some  on  no  bet- 
ter ground  than  that  a  volume  of 
the  *  Tatler  *  or  '  Spectator '  had  becai 
dedicated  to  them.     Some  are  ad- 
mitted because  they  were  contem- 
poraries, and  some  (as  in  the  case  of 
Wycherley,     Farquhar,     Congreve) 
because  uiey  were  predecessors  of 
Steele.     These    slight    biographical 
sketches  answer  no  purpose  that  we 
can  detect,  except  to  increase  the 
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bulk  of  tti6   work,  and   make   it 
double  the  size  it  might  and  ought 
to  have  been.    We  will  not  hint, 
however,  that  this  looks  a  little  like 
what  people  hividiously  call  book- 
makmg:  how  could  we,  when  the 
author  has  taken  pains  in  his  pre- 
face to  describe  the  extremely  dis- 
interested  motives   which   induced 
him  to  undertake  this  life  of  Steele  f 
"The  writer  would  willingly,"   he 
says,  "have  left  the  task  to  others 
who  might  have  done  more  justice 
to  the  subject;    but  finding*  none 
disposed  to  undertake  it,  wwi  wUh' 
4ng  to  8M  9uch  a  worh,  which  l\e 
considered   a   desideratum   in    our 
literature,  he  was.  obliged,   as  VLr. 
Leigh  Hunt  said  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, to  undertake  it  himself."    Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Mr.  Henry  Mont- 
gomery no  doubt  wrote  their  several 
works   in   a   purely  self-sacrificing 
spirit    The  tlung  had  to  be  done. 
Some  one  must  do  it     How  happ^ 
should  they  be  if  another — but  if 
no  other,  Uien  they  will  essay  tiie 
task.     And  all  these  addenda — these 
numerous  scanty  notices  of  Pope, 
and    Wycherley,    and    Swift,    and 
others — these    also,    we    presume, 
had  to  be  done — ^Mr.  Montgomery 
**  wished  to  see  such  a  work;"  and 
as  no  one  else  came  forward  to  gra- 
tify  this  wish,  and  to  supply  this 
desideratum  in   our   literature,   he 
was  obliged  to  produce  the  work 
himself. 

Steele  was  an  Irishman.  He  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1671. 
His  mother,  we  are  assured,  was 
Irish.  Whether  his  &ther — "  coun- 
sellor-at-law,  and  private  secretary 
to  James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond" — 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  is  left  un- 
certain. Steele  had  those  qualities 
which  are  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
Irish,  if  that  could  be  an  argument 
for  hi^  birth — ^mother-wit  in  abun- 
dance, a  love  of  pleasure,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  prudence.  But  Ireland 
bias  no  monopoly  of  conrivial  topers 
and  careless  spendthrifts.  The 
'*  Sheridan  type,"  under  which 
Steele  is  here  ranked,  may  be  found 
^equently     enough    amongst     the 


Anglo-Saxons.  Where  the  wit  and 
pleasure-^tftn^  qualities  of  this 
type  of  men  are  pre-eminent,  the 
character  is  Tery  indulgently  treat- 
ed; where  the  wit  is  scanty,  the 
vice  of  it  becomes  very  conspicu- 
ous, and  is  branded  by  veiy  ugly 
names.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  though  of  this  bad  type, 
Steele  was  not  a  bad  specimen  of 
it  Those  who  are  disposed  to  be 
very  indulgent  towards  this  class 
of  men — ^who  run  so  gaily  into  debt^ 
who  borrow  with  no  chance  of 
repayment  except  by  borrowing 
again,  who,  when  they  have  plun- 
dered their  tradesmen,  plunder  their 
friends  to  escape  ftom  the  bailiffs, 
and  who  lie  largely  at  every  turn  of 
the  transaction — may  do  well  to  re- 
flect what  it  is  that  men  of  this  char- 
acter are  really  deficient  in.  In  com- 
mon prudence,  it  is  generally  said. 
In  the  sentiment  of  honour,  say 
we.  No  one  questions  their  want  of 
prudence;  but  the  marked  defect 
in  the  character — ^that  which  is  its 
real  weakness — ^is  the  absence  of 
that  sense  of  honour  which  forbids 
a  man  to  promise  what  he  knows 
he  cannot  perform.  For,  after  all, 
it  is  not  prudence  which  comes  to 
a  man's  aid  in  times  of  pressing 
need,  when  the  want  of  money  is 
sorely  felt  The  mind  under  these 
circumstances  readily  leaves  the 
future  to  shift  for  itself,  or  conjures 
up  vague  probabilities  that  *^  some- 
thing will  happen."  It  is  a  sterner 
sentiment  that  comes  to  the  rescue. 
Prudence  is  the  virtue  of  prosperity, 
or  of  those  who  are  on  the  safe  road 
to  it.  When  a  man  feels  keenly  a 
present  want,  to  tell  him  not  to 
gratify  it  by  an  expedient  which, 
at  a  future  time,  will  reproduce  the 
want,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to 
restrain  him.  How  does  he  know 
that  he  shall  feel  the  want  more 
pressing  then  than  he  does  nowf 
It  is  a  sentiment  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent kind  that  saves  him— the  feel- 
ing of  shame  at  the  thought  of  a 
dishonourable  action  —  at  the  con* 
sdousness  that,  by  some  falsehood 
or  other,  be  wiU  m  cheating  others 
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and  disgracing  himself  When, 
thereforo,  we  are  told  that  these 
jovial  sinners  failed  in  nothing  but 
the  calculating  yirtue  of  prudence, 
we  answer,  that  their  ^eat  and  fatal 
&ilure  was  in  a  sentunent  of  hon- 
our; they  could  make  fidse  pro- 
mises, they  could  lie  for  ready  cash, 
they  could  ruin  others,  they  could 
coin  the  affections  of  friends  and 
relatives  into  so  much  money — ^into 
so  many  debts  never  to  be  paid. 
If  debt  were  nothing  else  than  a 
forestalling  of  the  future,  these 
jovial,  pleasure-loving  spirits  might 
be  said  (as  we  often  hear  it  said  in 
common  parlance)  to  be  no  one^s 
enemy  but  their  own;  but  debt 
means  lying,  debt  means  treachery, 
debt  means  simulated  fnendship, 
and  ruin  brought  on  all  who  are 
weak  or  fond  enough  to  trust  theuL 
It  sometimes  means  sacrificing  wife 
and  child  to  very  ignominious  plea- 
sures. 

Steele,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was 
sent  from  Dublin  to  the  Charter- 
House,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Addison.  From  the  Char- 
ter-House he  went  to  Oxford. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  idled;  he 
took  no  degree;  he  amused  himself 
with  writing  a  comedy,  of  which 
Mr.  Monteomery  tells  us,  that  ^^he 
submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of 
one  of  his  particular  friends,  Mr. 
Parker,  afterwards  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  Merton,  who,  either  from 
his  high  opinion  of  hie  frtentPe 
poteersj  or  the  intrineie  demerit  of 
the  per/ormanee  in  hie  eetimate,  pro- 
nounced unfavourably  upon  it ;  and 
Steele,  with  that  docili^  which  he 
united  to  high  spirit  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  never  called  the  deci- 
sion in  question,  but  submitteii  to 
it  with  a  humility  truly  exemplary 
in  a  budding  author.^'  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Steele  at  this 
period  even  regarded  himself  as  a 
<« budding  author;*'  his  tastes  ran 
in  the  direction  of  a  military  life ; 
and  as  he  could  not  enter  the  army 
as  an  officer  (his  father  was  drad, 
and  the  relatives  who  are  supposed 
to  have  supported  him  at  the  uni- 


versity were  averse  to  the  prefect), 
he  quitted  his  oollege  feo  oiiist 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Horse 
Guards.  . 

This  step  displeasea  his  rdatives, 
and  we  are  told  that  he  lost  by  it 
an  estate  in  the  ooonty  of  Wexford 
which  otherwise  would  have  revert- 
ed to  him.  For  this  story  we  seem 
to  have  no  other  auUiority  tiban  some 
words  of  Steele,  in  whi<di  he  speaks 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and 
in  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  i> 
tend  to  be  understood  quite  lite- 
rally. He  is  defending  himsdf 
i^gamst  Dennis ;  the  passage  k 
amusing,  for  it  describes  the  sor^. 
of  military,  ardour  that  possessed 
him  at  the  period  of  his  enlnting. 
**'  It  may,  perhaps,"  says  Steele, 
writing  under  an  assumed  name, 
'*  fall  in  my  way  to  give  an  abstract 
of  the  life  of  this  man,  whom  it  is 
thought  thus  necessary  to  undo  and 
disparage.  When  I  do,  it  wiH  ap- 
pear that  when  he  mounted  a  wai^ 
horse,  with  a  great  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  planted  himself  behind 
King  William  III.  against  Louis 
XIV.,  he  lost  the  succession  to  a 
very  good  estate  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  in  Ireland,  from  the  same 
humour,  which  he  has  ptreaerved 
ever  since,  of  preferring  the  stile 
of  his  mind  to  that  of  his  fortune. 
When  he  cocked  his  hat,  put  on  a 
broadsword,  jack-boots,  azsd  shoul- 
der-belt, under  the  command  of  the 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Ormond,  be 
vras  not  acquainted  with  his  own 
parts,  and  did  not  then  know  he 
should  ever  have  been  able  (as  has 
since  appeared  to  be  in  the  esse  of 
Dunkirk)  to  demolish  a  fifflafied 
town  with  a  goose-quill.** 

The  step  he  took  does  not  eppeai 
to  us,  as  it  does  to  his  biogr^dier, 
to  need  any  peculiar  explanataoo. 
The  Richard  Steele  rejoicing  in 
cocked  hat,  Inroadsword,  and  ja^- 
boots  knew  nothing  of  the  Ridnrd 
Steele  who  was  to  write  the  'Tkt- 
ler*  and  *  Spectator*  (to  say  nothing 
of  this  marvellous  feat  of  demdish- 
ing  Dunkirk  with  a  goose-quill). 
He,  when  he  enlisted,  sk^  in  com- 
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plete  consistency  with  the  Richard 
Steele  of  that  era,  to  whom  a  war- 
horse  and  the  joyiali^  of  a  barrack 
had  fiir  more  attractions  than  any 
kind  of  literary  work.  There  was 
no  necessity,  in  order  to  abate  our 
astonishment,  to  produce  *^  curious 
parallel  instances,"  or  to  remind 
us  that  "  Cervantes,  the  immortal 
author  of  ^  Don  Quixote,'  though  his 
family  belonged  to  the  rank  of 
Spanish  grandees,  proverbial  for 
their  pride,  served  as  a  private  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  lost 
an  arm  in. the  battle  of  Lepanto/* 
There  is,  indeed,  one  instance  nearer 
our  own  times  which,  though  far 
from  being  parallel,  is  so  curious 
that  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  should  take  this  oc- 
casion of  recalling  it  to  us.  What 
seems  quite  natural  in  the  light- 
hearted  Steele,  does  perplex  and 
astonish  us  in  the  studious  and 
contemplative  Coleridge.  At  what 
time  of  his  life  could  the  cocked  hat, 
and  jack-boots,  and  the  joviality  of  a 
barrack,  have  been  attractive  to  him  ? 
And  how  could  any  straits,  finan- 
cial or  otherwise,  biave  driven  him 
precisely  to  this  refuge  for  the  des- 
titute ?  **  I  sometimes,''  said  Cole- 
ridge to  a  friend,  *^  compare  my 
own  life  with  that  of  Steele  (yet 
oh,  how  unlike !)  fi^m  having  my- 
self also,  for  a  brief  time,  borne 
arms,  and  written  ^  private^  after 
my  name,  or.  rather  another  name ; 
for  being  at  a  loss  when  suddenly 
asked  my  name,  I  answered  *  Cum- 
berback ;'  and  verily  my  habits  were 
BO  little  equestrian  that  my  horse, 
I  doubt  not,  was  of  that  opinion." 
When  Coleridge  remembered  the 
feasts  of  private  Cumberback  he  must 
with  difficulty  have  believed  in  his 
personal  identity.  His  memory  told 
him  that  he  had  been  that  strange 
equestrian,  but  how  he,  Coleridge, 
came  to  be  transformed  into  Cum- 
berback, would  probably  be  as 
much  a  perplexity  to  him  as  to  us. 
If  tales  of  enchantment  were  true, 
one  might  imagine  that  a  man  who 
had  been  changed  for  a  time  into 
a  panther  or  a  bear,  would^  on  re- 


suming his  own  shape,  have  just 
such  a  recollection  of  this  episode 
in  his  existence  as  Colerictee  of  the 
experience  of  CumberbacuL  But 
we  suspect  that  Richard  Steele 
would,  at  no  time  of  his  life,  have 
felt  any  difficulty  in  recognizing 
himsef  as  the  jolly  trooper.  To  be 
sure,  after  taking  the  air  with  Mrs. 
Steele  in  a  coach-and-four,  dressed 
in  full  periwig,  he  might  have  con- 
templated his  old  position  with  in- 
finite disgust ;  but  the  inner  self 
would  not  have  been  startled  by 
the  recollection  of  it. 

He  was  not  left  long  in  this  hum- 
ble position.  The  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  Lord  Cutts,  gave  him  an 
ensign's  commission.  So  that  he  ob- 
tained in  a  bold,  independent  man- 
ner, without  favour  asked  of  any  of 
his  relatives,  the  militaxy  position 
he  had  coveted.  The  young  ensign, 
full  of  health,  wit,  and  conviviality, 
entered,  we  may  be  sure,  into  ail 
the  pleasures  of  the  town.  But 
not,  we  are  told,  without  certain 
prickings  of  conscience.  He  was 
alternately  sinner  and  saint  We 
have  our  own  doubts  whether  there 
was  at  any  time  much  of  the  real 
saint;  but  in  some  degree  through- 
out his  life  he  mingled  the  sinner 
and  the  saint  togeSier  in  a  very 
curious  fashion. 

St.  Beuve,  in  one  of  his  '  Causeries 
de  Lundi,'  gives  a  charming  sketch 
of  a  Marquis  de  Lassy,  whom  he 
has  to  describe  under  the  two 
phases  of  character,  the  most  pious 
of  Christians  and  the  most  worldly 
of  men.  The  Marquis  lost  a  wife 
whom  he  idolised,  and  with  thoughts 
occupied  only  with  the  hope  of  re- 
joining her  in  another  world,  he 
shut  himself  up  for  three  years  in 
a  religious  retreat.  In  his  grief  he 
uttwed  a  sentiment  which  those 
who  are  apt  to  map  out  our  feelings 
according  to  geographical  boun- 
daries, or  the  distinction  of  race, 
may  be  surprised  to  find  in  the 
mouth  of  a  French  marquis.  He 
prayed  to  God  ^^  d'accrotire  mon 
coun^  et  de  me  laisser  ma  dou- 
leur," — Give  me  strength,  but  dim- 
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inish  notmy  sonow  I  Tlie  berear^ 
lover  oould  not  utter  »  more  touching 
prayer;  no  poet  could  g;iYe  express 
sion  to  a  more  delicate  sentiment 
fiut  the  marquis  was  still  young — 
the  sap  still  rising  in  the  laree — and, 
after  tnree  years,  thU  world  and  not 
the  other  began  to  beckon  to  bias 
from  his  retreat  He  quits  ity  marries 
into  Uie  great  and  not  very  moral  fa- 
mily of  the  Cond^B,  and  is  henceforth 
plunged  into  all  the  political  intrigues 
and  all  the  worldly  ambition  of  his 
age  and  his  class.  This  is  one  type 
of  our  inconstant  nature.  But  here 
the  very  intensity  of  one  feeling 
seemed  to  forebode  the  reaction  ^ 
its  opposite ;  and  the  change,  as  St 
Beuve  describes  it,  appears  so  natu* 
ral,  so  almost  inevitable^  that  we 
raUier  sympathise  with  it  than  other- 
wise. But  there  is  another  type  of  the 
inconstant  character  which  lails  to 
obtain  any  measure  of  respect  It  is 
where  the  religious  sentiment,  feeble 
and  fictitious  from  the  commence- 
ment, seems  to  enter  into  the  man 
for  no  other  purpose  thjui  to  reveal 
his  weakness.  Religion  and  the  world 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  alternate— 
they  jostle  on  together  dav  by  day ; 
and  the  Christian  piety  chiefly  dis- 
plays itself  in  solemn  counsels  given 
to  others,  in  mock  regrets,  or  useless 
penitences.  To  this  last  type  Steele 
belonged.  He  preached  among  his 
dissipations,  pr^iched  and  intrigued, 
preached  and  drank.  The  age  was 
beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
immoralities  of  the  restoration;  a 
severe  Calvinist  was  on  the  throne ; 
and  preaching  a  little— just  a  little 
— ^might  advance  his  interest  without 
interfering  with  his  pleasure.  And  the 
age  tolerated  its  own  offspring ;  it  was 
equally  indulgent  to  his  moralities  and 
h&  immoralities.  Perhaps  the  present 
ace  would  be  rather  more  offended  at 
his  preaching  Uian  his  sinning,  which 
was  never  of  the  most  heinous  order. 
Our  ensign — duly  belonging  to  that 
Mammon  of  JOffhteousneu  which  was 
then,  and  which  perhaps  at  later 
times  has  been  predominant  in  the 
world — ^writes,  between  his  cups, 
his  ''  Christian  Hero.''    But  lest  it 


6ho«ld  be  thought  thai  we  look  np^a. 
this  production,  and  the  motiTes 
which  led  to  it,  in  a  not  suffidently 
respeetftd  lieht,  we  will  quote  the  ac^ 
count  which  Mr.  Mootj^ery,  and 
the  ensign  himself^  gives  of  tiua  per* 
formance : — 

*'  If  Steele  was  now  in  the  way  «f 
promotion,  he  was  also  in  the  way  of 
temptation,  to  which  his  soft  and  easj 
disposition  made  him  but  too  jielding  a 
victim.  The  charms  of  his  coBversatioo 
and  the  poignancy  of  his  wit  were  un- 
fortunately uie  cause  of  his  being  led  by 
his  brother  officers  into  a  coarse  of  the 
most  reckless  levity  and*  dissipation, 
which  neither  the  strength  of  his  reso- 
Ivtion  nor  the  force  of  the  religiouB  im^ 
pressiooB  with  which  his  mmd  was 
stronffly  imbued,  enabled  him  to  mist 
In  tms  way  did  he  go  on  for  some  ttm* 
sinning  aad  repeating,  and  ai  war  with 
his  better  nature^    .    .    . 

"  Under  these  ctrcumstanoea  Stede 
bethought  himself  of  drawing  up  a  BUle 
treatise.  Intended  as  a  homily  for  his  own 

Srirate  perusal  and  edification  solely. 
»r  his  original  design  in  writing  tlus 
curious  and  interesting  little  treatise, 
he  states  at  a  subsequent  period — *Whea 
he  was  an  ensign  in  the  Guards,  betng 
thoroughly  oonvineed  of  many  tbiogs  of 
which  he  often  repeated  and  as  often 
repeated,  he  wrote,  for  his  own  private 
use,  a  little  book  called  '  The  Christian 
Hero,*  with  a  design  principally  to  fix 
upon  his  mind  a  strong  impression  of 
virtue  and  religion,  in  oppoation  to  a 
stronger  propensity  to  unwarrantable 
pleasures/ 

''  This  he  still  found  of  UtUe  avail,  so 
long  as  its  perusal  was  merely  confined 
to  the  privacy  of  his  own  closet,  and 
his  gay  companions  were  unaware  of  his 
good  resolutkmB  and  the  painfdl  strug- 
gle going  on  in  his  mind.  With  the 
despair  of  a  man  conseaoaa  of  the  weak* 
ness  of  his  own  resolves,  and  as  a  tes- 
timony against  himself  that  would  be 
certain  to  expose  hun  to  the  ridicule  of 
inconsistency  if  he  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  his  companions,  or  his  own 
inclinations,  to  a  course  which  his  own 
better  judgment  disapproved,  he  resolred 
to  publish  the  essay,  and  so  commit 
himself  before  the  world  to  the  prin- 
ciples it  inculcated." 

The  only  effect  of  the  essay  seems 
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to  haye  been  that  it  brought  out 
the  inconsistencj  of  his  character 
still  more  strikingly,  and  to  his 
fellow*offioer8  still  more  amusingly. 
A  short  time  after  its  publication 
we  find  him  engaged  in  a  duel 
which  he  brings  upon  himself  ab- 
surdly enough  by  his  Christian 
counsel  to  refrain  from  duelling. 
He  advises  some  friend  not  to 
fight;  the  friend  does  not  fight; 
and  afterwards  finding  that  this 
peaceful  conduct  has  not  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  his  fellow- 
officers^  he  turns  round  upon  Steele 
and  challenges  ^m  for  his  insidious 
and  treacherous  ootlnsels.  And 
Steele  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
is  obliged  to  run  the  young  man 
through  the  body.  He  wished  to 
disarm  him,  but  could  not  succeed 
in  the  manoeuyre.  His  antagonist 
recoyered,  but  his  dangerous  state 
held  Steele  in  anxiety  for  some 
time. 

His  next  literary  attempt  is  of 
a  different  description.  He  writes 
a  comedy.  The  effort  to  reform 
himself,  or  others,  had  met  with 
little  success,  and  ^*he  felt,*'  he 
tells  us,  **the  necessity  of  enliyen- 
ing  his  character."  But  Steele's 
comedies  are  admitted  to  be  urn- 
formly  of  a  decorous  or  moral  char* 
acter.  Throughout  his  life  he  is 
consistent  in  one  respect,  that  he  is 
always  ready,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  composition,  to  commend 
virtue  in  the  finest  phrases  he  has 
at  hand. 

The  age,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, was  becoming  decorous. 
Jeremy  Collier's  terrible  attack  upon 
the  dramatists  was  well-timed,  and, 
therefore,  had  been  well  received. 
The  victory  had  remained  with  the 
preacher ;  the  wits  had  been  routed ; 
the  stage  must  reform  itself.  Steele's 
comedies,  therefore,  were  not  likely 
to  be  less  successful  for  a  moderate 
infusion  of  grave  and  moral  senti- 
ment. His  first  and  second  plays, 
'The  Funeral'  and  'The  Tender 
Husband,'  met  with  a  tolerable 
share  of  success.  In  his  third  play, 
» The  Lying  Lover,'  he  incautionsiy 


increased  the  dose;  virtue  was  too 
frequently  commended,  and  the 
audience  proved  impatient  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  con* 
trived  to  extract  a  merit  out  of 
this  fihilure.  '*I  cannot  tell,  sir, 
what  they  would  have  me  do  to 
prove  myself  a  Churchman;  but  I 
think  I  have  appeared  one  even  in 
so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  comedy. 
And,  considering  me  as  a  comic 
poet,  I  have  been  a  martyr  and  con« 
fessor  for  the  Church,  for  this  play 
was  damned  for  its  piety."  Checked 
by  this  ill  success,  an  interval  of 
eighteen  years  passed  before  he 
produced  another  drama.  He  then 
wrote  his  'Conscious  Lovers,'  which 
is  generally  acknowledged  as  his 
masterpiece. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  the  im- 
pression producSi  by  his  first  co- 
medy. This,  or  uie  'Christian 
Hero,'  or  both  together,  had  at- 
tracted the  favourable  notice  of  the 
king,  and  Steele  himself  assures  us 
that  "his  name  was  in  the  last 
table-book  ever  worn  by  the  glori- 
ous and  immortal  Ring  WUliam 
IIL"  Hoir  King  WiUiam  would 
have  provided  for  a  play-writing  en- 
sign we  are  left  to  guess.  Th6  King 
died  before  he  could  realise  his  in- 
tention. 

**  Queen  Anne,"  writes  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, in.  his  not  most  lacid  style, 
"  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne — the 
premature  demise  of  her  illustrious  pre- 
decessor and  kinsman,  William  (Steele's 
model  of  a  Christian  Hero)  having  re- 
sulted from  an  acddent  in  hunUng, 
which  fractured  his  collar-bone,  and 
proved  fatal  on  the  2d  March,  1702.  He 
was  taken  from  a  world  of  trouble," 
&c.  &c.  .  .  . 

**  The  bells  that  rang  in  Queen  Anne 
must  have  sounded  to  Steele  as  the  knell 
of  bis  hopes." 

But,  in  fact,  they  were  no  ill 
omen  to  Steele;  they  were  ushering 
him  into  new  fortunes  and  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  life.  Through 
the  influence  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Gaaetteer, 
which  brou^t  wiUi  it  a  salary  oif 
£800  a  year.     He  was  also  made 
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one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  to  the 
Prince  Consort  Hereupon  he  quit- 
ted the  army,  and  enrolled  himself 
amongst  the  literary  men,  or  wits  of 
the  period :  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Kit-Kat  Club  and  a  frequenter  of 
WilLs^s,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  poli- 
tician. 

At  this  period  of  life  an  important 
event  takes  place,  of  which  scarcely 
any  record  remains.  We  hear  hardly 
anything  of  Steele*6  first  marriage, 
except  what  transpires  in  his  negotia- 
tion for  a  second  marriage.  His  first 
wife  died  soon  after  Uieir  union.  Noth- 
ing seems  known  of  her  except  that 
she  was  a  native  of  Barbadoes,  and 
that  she  brought  her  husband  an  es- 
tate in  that  isUnd  of  the  value  of  £800 
a  year,  encumbered,  however,  with 
certain  charges.  Of  his  second  wife 
we  have  fuller  particulars.     She  was 

"lOss  Mary  Scurlock,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Esq., 
of  Llangunnor,  in  Carmarthen,  a  lady  of 
great  personal  attractionSf  and  possessed 
of  an  estate  of  about  £400  a-year.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  was  about 
eight  or  nine  and  twenty ;  and  in  the  cor- 
respondence previous  to  that  event,  she  is 
styled,  aooording  to  the  moie  of  the  pe- 
riod, *  Mrs.,'  though  a  single  lady,  and  her 
mother  still  surviring,  Sie  term  'Miss* 
being  deemed  derogatory  to  persons  of 
mature  age.  Though  Steele  accuses  her 
of  something  of  prudishness,  yet  such 
was  his  ardour,  that,  from  the  time  of 
his  beginning  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her 
to  the  consummation  of  their  union,  only 
about  a  montii  elapsed.  She  appears  to 
have  been  possessed  of  many  admirable 
qualities  ....  Tet  he  often  humorously 
.rallies  her  in  his  letters  for  what  he 
seemed  to  consider  her  too  great  r^ard 
for  money ;  though  that  disposition  may 
have  beni  forced  upon  her,  or  at  least 
heiffbtened,  by  the  unhappily  too  habi- 
tual extravagance  of  her  husband,  whose 
faults  in  thai  way,  with  the  candour  and 
self-criticism  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able, no  one  more  readily  admitted  and 
regretted  than  himself" 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  part 
of  Mr.  Montgomery's  biography  are 
the  letters  which  Steele  writes  to 
this  lady  both  before  and  after 
marriage.      Those   before   marriage 


were  admired,  we  are  told,  ^^by  so 
good  a  judge,  both  as  regards  the 
head  and  heart,  as  Samuel  Taykr 
Coleridge.**  In  one  of  his  conversa- 
tions he  is  reported  to  have  ^^dweh 
with  much  unction  on  ^e  carious 
and  instructive  letters  of  Stede  to 
his  wife,  and  with  much  ^pronl  oa 
the  manliness  with  which,  m  tiie  first 
letters,  he  addressed  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  united.''  In 
what  peculiar  light  the  great  imsgiDv 
tive  man  caught  these  letters  fw  u 
instant,  we  wiU  not  pretend  to  say; 
but  to  any  ordinary  vision  they  are 
full  of  a  laborious  flattery,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  oi  amor- 
ous rapture,  and  sometimes  of  very 
trite  reflection.  Th«y  are  corious 
and  instructive,  chiefly  as  rev^eshngto 
us  the  character  of  the  man  and  of 
the  author  also ;  for  they  are  written 
with  all  the  care  and  all  the  ta«ai- 
tion  he  would  have  bestowed  on  a 
paper  for  the  *Tatier.'  In  oeftain 
characters  an  elaborate  flattery  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  a  genu- 
ine affection;  we  are  far  from  sog* 
gesting  that  he  was  insincere;  in- 
deed, throughout  his  life,  Ste^ 
shows  a  natural  ungovmiable  hn- 
petuosity,  side  by  side  with  all  mao- 
ner  of  httie  affectations,  boastiDgSv 
and  h3rpoGrisie&  Mistress  Scorloek 
had  the  reputation,  it  seeois,  of  beog 
somewhat  of  a  prude;  therefore  io 
the  first  letters,  which  are  to  beg  an 
interview,  he  introduces  himself  with 
as  much  solenmity  as  the  occasion 
will  bear: 

Letter  1.—"  Madam,— Yoar  wit  «d 
beauty  are  suggestions  which  may  essUj 
lead  you  into  the  intention  of  my  irritiog 
to  you.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  caimot 
be  cold  to  the  many  good  qualities  u 
all  that  see  you  must  observe  in  too. 
Tou  are  a  woman  of  a  very  good  under 
standing,  and  will  not  measure  mj 
thoughts  by  any  ardour  in  my  exprtf- 
sions,  which  is  the  ordinary  language  on 
these  occasions.** 

Letter  2.—"  Tou  are  as  beantifbl,  is 
witty,  as  prudent,  and  as  good^^uD- 
oared  as  any  woman  breathing;  bat  I 
must  confess  to  you  I  regard  all  these 
excellencies  as  you  will  please  to  direct 
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them  for  my  happiness  or  misery ;  with 
me,  madam,  the  only  lasting  motiYe  to 
love  is  in  the  hope  of  its  becoming 
mutual.  I  beg  of  you  to  let  Mrs.  War- 
ren send  me  word  when  I  may  attend  on 
you.  I  promise  you  I  will  talk  of  no- 
thing but  indifferent  things/*  &c.,  &c. 

LeOer  8. — "  I  came  to  your  bouse  this 
night  to  wait  on  you ;  but  you  have  com- 
manded me  to  expect  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  at  another  hour  of  more  leisure. 
I  am  now  under  your  own  roof  while  I 
write,  and  that  ima^ary  satisfaction  of 
being  so  near  you,  though  not  in  your 
presence,  has  in  it  somethmg  that  touches 
me  with  so  tender  ideas,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  their  force.  All 
great  passion  makes  us  dumb.    .    .    . 

**The  vainest  woman  upon  earth 
never  saw  in  her  glass  half  the  attrac- 
tions I  view  in  you.  Your  air,  your 
shape,  your  every  glance,  motion,  and 
gesture,  have  such  peculiar  graces,  that 
you  possess  my  whole  soul,  and  I  know 
no  life  but  in  the  hopes  of  your  appro- 
bation." 

After  being  admitted  to  an  inter- 
yiew  he  writes  in  a  still  more  ele- 
Tated  style : — 

LeUer  6. — "Let  others,  my  lovely 
charmer,  talk  of  a  blind  being  that 
disposes  their  hearts ;  I  contemn  their 
low  images  of  love.  I  have  not  a 
thought  which  relates  to  you  tibat  I 
cannot  with  confidence  beseech  the  all- 
seeing  JPower  to  bless  me  in.  Hay  He 
direct  you  in  all  your  steps,  and  reward 
your  innocence,  your  sanctity  of  man- 
ners, your  prudent  youth  and  becoming 
piety,  with  the  continuance  of  His  grace 
and  protection.  This  is  an  unusual 
language  to  ladies;  but  you  have  a 
mind  devated  above  the  giddy  notions 
of  a  sex  ensnared  by  flattery,  and  misled 
by  a  false  and  short  adoration,  into  a 
solid  and  long  contempt  Beauty,  my 
fairest  creature,  palls  in  the  possesion ; 
but  I  love  also  your  mind ;  your  soul  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  my  own ;  and  if  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education^  some 
knowledge,  and  as  much  contempt  of 
the  world,  joined  with  endeavours  to- 
wards a  life  of  strict  virtue  and  religion, 
can  qualify  me  to  raise  new  ideas  in  a 
breast  so  well  disposed  as  yours  is,  our 
days  will  pass  away  with  joy,  and  old 
age,  instead  of  introducing  melancholy 
prospects  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of  eter- 
nal youth  in  a  better  Ufe." 

Other  letters  follow  in  the  same 


strain,  but  they  are  not  all  so  tery 
good.  He  ventures  sometimes  to  be 
the  ordinary  lover.  In  one  instance  he 
calls  upon  his  invention  and  writes 
quite  a  dramatic  epistle.  And  a  very 
dever  epistle  it  is: — 

"  Kadam,— It  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  in  love  and  yet  attend  to 
business.  As  for  me,  all  who  speak  to  me 
find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock  myself  up 
or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me. 

"  A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning 
*  What  news  from  Lisbon  V  and  I  answer- 
ed, *  She  is  exquisitely  handsome.'  An- 
other desired  to  know  when  I  had  been 
last  at  Hampton  Court  I  replied,  '  It 
will  be  on  Tuesday  come  se'nnight' 
Prythee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your 
hand  before  that  day  that  my  mind  may 
be  in  some  composure.    0  love ! 

*A  thousand  tormenta  dwell  about  thee  t 
Tet  who  could  lore  to  Uto  without  thee  V 

Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you ; 
but  ail  the  language  on  earth  would  fail 
in  saying  how  much  and  with  what  dis- 
interested passion,"  &c.  &c. 

The  impression  which  this  corre- 
spondence makes  upon  the  reader  can 
hardly  be  judged  by  the  few  extracts 
to  which  we  are  compelled  to  limit 
ourselves.  We  are  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented witb  quotations  from  some  of 
the  longer  letters  which  precede  mar- 
riage, and  with  inserting  a  few  of  the 
very  short  ones  which  follow  that 
event  The  marriage  took  place  pri- 
vately on  the  7th  September  1707, 
owing,  it  is  conjectured,  to  some  op- 
position on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Scurlock^ 
senior,  the  mother  of  his  wife.  The 
newly  married  pair  commence  house- 
keeping on  a  good  financial  basis,  if 
Steele's  account  of  his  revenues  can 
be  entirely  trusted.  Here  we  have 
it  under  his  own  hand,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,  senior : — 

"  My  late  wife  had  so  extreme  a  value 
for  me  that  she,  by  fine,  conveyed  to  me 
her  whole  estate,  situate  in  Barbadoes, 
which,  with  the  stock,  and  skives  (proper 
securities  being  given  for  the  payment  of 
the  rent),  is  let  for  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  at  half-yearly 
payments ;  that  is  to  say,  £425  each  1st 
of  May,  and  £425  each  1st  of  December. 
This  estate  came  to  her  encumbered  with 
a  debt  of  £8000,  by  legacies  and  debts  of 
her  brother,  whose  executrix  she  was  as 
well  as  hdrees.    I  must  confess  it  has 
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not  been  Sn  mj  power  to  lessen  the  en* 
onmbranoe^  bj  reason  of  chargeable  sick- 
nesses, and  not  baring  at  that  time  any 
employment  of  profit.  But  at  present, 
and  ever  since  May  last,  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretaries  of  State  to 
write  the  '  Gazette,*  with  a  salary  of  jBSOO 
a-year,  paying  a  tax  of  £45.  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman-waiter to  bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince,  with  a  salary  of  £100  a-year,  not 
snbject  to  uxes. 
Thus  my  whole  income  is  at 

present,  per  annum,    ....  £1250 
Deduct  the  interest  of  £3000,  £180 
Taxes  for  my  employment,  45 

226 
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An  income  of  one  thousand  a-year, 
together  with  what  he  would  receive 
from  his  wife's  property  in  Wales, 
must,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  have 
formed  an  ample  provision  even  for  life 
in  London.  Steele  seems  justified  in 
promising  to  his  future  wife  that  she 
shall  live  free  from  care  and  with  all 
reasonable  enjoyments.  It  is  thus  that 
he,  at  the  same  time,  promises  and 
prays  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage : — 

"  Let  us  go  on,  my  lovely  creature,  &c. 
Ac.  While  we  live  after  this  manner  an- 
gels will  be  so  far  from  being  our  supe- 
riors that  they  will  be  our  attendants. 
Every  good  being  guard  my  fairest,  and 
conduct  her  to  that  bosom  that  pants  to 
receive  her,  and  to 
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»r,  and  to  praUel  her  from  all  ^ 
vicissUuaim  of  Ufe  with  an  tter- 


His  way  of  protecting  her  from 
all  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of  life 
was  to  set  up  a  carriage  with  two, 
and  sometimes  four,  horses,  and  to 
have  two  houses — one  in  London, 
and  another  at  Haniptonf  which 
he  jocosely  calls  the  Hotel,  Prob- 
ablv  he  was  in  debt  at  the  very  time 
of  nis  marriage,  for  we  hear  so  very 
soon  after  of  cares  and  difficulties 
and  hints  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 
Neither  does  his  most  reasonable 
and  most  virtuous  of  wives  seem  to 
have  made  his  home  quite  that  angelic 
abode  he  had  preflgured.  We  soon 
hear  of  a  multiplicity  of  excuses  for 
not  returning  to  dinner  or  spending 
the  evening  elsewhere.    Two  monUis 


after  the  marriage  there  commenccas 
8ucce8si<m  of  notes  like  these : — 

"  DiTiL*B  Tatov,  Tmru  Baa. 

"Dkar  Pbuk, — ^I  have  partly  sa<^ 
ceeded  in  my  business  to-day,  and  en- 
close two  guineas  as  an  earnest  of  more. 
Dear  Prue,  I  cannot  come  home  to  din- 
ner. I  languish  for  your  welfare,  and 
will  never  be  a  moment  careless  more.— 
Your  ffuthful  husband.** 

''EU9€maiyi9U 

"DxAa  Pbuk, — ^I  was  going  hosie 
two  hours  ago,  but  was  met  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, who  has  kept  me  ever  sinoe  meeting 
me.     I  will  come  within  a  pint  of  wine.*^ 

*'0aAT^Xni. 
"DxAa  Paua,— If  the  man  who  has 
my  shoemaker*s  bill  calls,  let  him  be 
answered  that  I  shall  call  on  him  as  I 
oome  home.  I  stay  here  in  ocder  to  get 
Tonson  to  discount  a  bill  for  me,  a&d 
shall  dine  with  him  for  that  end.** 


**  TusbOdvkt  ( 

**  DiAB  Win,— I  hope  I  have  done  this 
day  what  will  be  pleasing  to  you ;  m  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  be  this  night  at  a  bai^ 
ber*8,  one  Leg,  over  against  the  Devil's 
Tavern  at  Charing  Cross.  I  shall  be  able 
to  confront  the  fools  who  wish  me  uneasy, 
and  shall  have  theaatisliKtion  to  aeetbee 
cheerful  and  at  ease. 

"  Ton  shall  hear  from  me  eariy  in  the 
morning.** 

Another  little  surprise  was  in 
store  f<^  Mrs.  Steele.  One  raerii- 
ing  the  carriage  is  ordered  to*  drive 
to  a  boarding^chool  in  the  suburbs 
of  London.  There  a  young  lady 
makes  her  appearance,  towards 
whom  Steele  manifests  so  much  in- 
terest and  affection  that  his  wife 
asks  if  the  child  is  his.  He  con- 
fesses that  she  is.  ^*  Then,**  replied 
Mrs.  Steele,  with  a  gen^'osity  not 
often  rivalled,  **I  beg  she  may  be 
mine  too.*'  And  the  young  *lady 
returns  with  them  to  live,  &1  ha 
own  manriage,  as  a  monber  of  the 
family.  Her  mother,  we  are  told, 
was  a  oonnecCion  of  Tonson*s,  the 
bookseller— the  same,  we  presume, 
that  we  heard  of  just  now  as  dis- 
counting a  bill. 

The  bills  and  the  bailifl^  continue 
to  pUgue  Mrs.  Steele,  and  the  cor- 
respondence grows  acrid  at  times. 

"  Dxjle  Paux, — ^What  yon  would  hare 
me  do  I  know  not    All  that  my  fortune 
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will  oompaas  yon  shall  always  enjoy,  and 
ha»t  noU)«fy  near  you  thai  you  do  not  Uke^ 
except  that  I  am  myself  disapproved  by 
you  for  being  devotedly  your  obedient 
husband." 

**  PsAB  Fbus,— I  inclose  you  a  guinea 
for  your  pocket.  I  dine  with  Lord  Ha- 
lifax." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  court  you  into 
good  humour,  for  two  or  three  quarrels 
more  will  despatch  me  quite.  If  you 
have  any  love  for  me,  believe  that  I  am 
always  pursuing  our  mutual  good.  Pray 
consider  that  all  my  little  fortune  is  to 
be  settled  this  month,  and  that  I  have  in- 
advertently made  myself  liable  to  impa- 
tient people  who  take  all  advantages. 
If  you  have  not  patience  I  riiall  transact 
my  business  rashly,  and  lose  a  very  great 
sum  to  quicken  the  time  of  your  beiog 
rid  of  all  people  you  do  not  like." 

The  **  people  you  do  not  like^'  is  a 
pretty  fonn  of  speech  for  the  bailifis 
or  the  men  put  into  the  house  to  seize 
or  watch  over  the  furniture.  He  al- 
ludes to  them  more  plainly  after- 
wards. ^^  I  am  making  it  my  busi- 
ness," he  says,  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion, **  to  find  out  Mr.  Huggins,  in 
order  to  withdraw  his  oflScer.  Every 
one  remembers  the  anecdote  which  is 
told  of  Steele,  that  he  put  these  offi* 
cers  into  livery,  and  passed  them  off 
as  his  own  servants.  It  is  a  good 
story,  and  is  told,  we  believe,  of  more 
than  one  such  spendthrifL  Perhaps 
it  is  the  invention  of  a  comedian,  and 
was  never  really  put*  in  practice,  ex- 
cept upon  the  stage. 

We  make  a  few  more  extracts : — 
"DiAR  Win,— I  have  ordered  Rich- 
ard  to  take  your  directions  whether  you 
will  have  the  chariot  with  two  or  four 
horses,  to  set  you  and  your  friend  down 
at  your  house  at  Hampton  Court.  I  shall 
make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  make 
you  easy  and  happy.  Ck)nault  your  cool 
thoughts,  and  you  will  know  that  it  is 
the  ^ory  of  a  woman  to  be  her  husband's 
friend  and  companion,  and  not  his  sove- 
reign director.  I  am,  with  truth,  since- 
rity, and  tenderness,  ever  your  ftdthful 
husband." 

"  Madam, — ^I  have  your  letter  wherein 
yoti  let  me  know  that  the  little  dispute 
we  have  had  is  far  from  being  a  trouble 
to  you ;  nevertheless,  I  assure  you  that 
any  disturbanoj  betw^een  us  is  the  g^t- 


est  aiBiotioti  to  me  hnaginable.  You  talk 
of  the  judgment  of  me  loorld;  I  shall 
never  govern  my  adions  byitybut  by  the 
rtUee  of  morality  and  right  reaeon.  I 
love  you  better  than  the  light  of  my 
eyes,  or  the  life-blood  in  my  heart, 
but,"  &c. 

**Deaa  Frvx, — The  afternoon  coach 
will  bring  you  £10.  Tour  letter  shows 
you  are  passionately  in  love  with  me. 
But  we  must  take  our  portion  of  life 
without  repining;  and  I  consider  that 
good-nature,  added  to  that  beautiful  forn^ 
God  has  given  you,  would  make  our  hap- 
piness too  great  for  human  life." 

"Dkar  PauK,  —  You  see  you  are 
obeyed  in  everything,  and  that  I  write 
over-night  for  the  following  day.  I  shall 
now  in  earnest,  nt)y  Mr.  Clay's  good  con- 
duct, manage  my  business  with  that 
method  as  shall  make  me  easy.  I  am, 
dear  Frue,  a*little  in  drink,  but  at  all 
times  your  faithful  husband." 

«'DXAB  Wm,—- TUbtf  e&nfdenee  in 
thai  JSeing  vho  hiujaromised  protettion  to 
all  the  good  and  wtriuouM  token  afflicted, 
Mr.  Glover  accommodates  me  with  the 
money  which  is  to  clear  this  present  sor- 
row. This  evening  I  will  come  to  Mrs, 
Binn's  exactly  at  eight.*' 

While  Mrs.  Steele  is  driven  to  her 
wits*  end,  and  is  practicing  economy 
aU  she  can,  Steele  complains  that  she 
will  not  dress  handsomely  enough— 
^^  will  not  appear — shine  out — ^make 
me  proud  of  you,  or  rather  indulge  the 
pride  I  have  that  you  are  mine.''  He 
IS  Tozedat  her  thrift  and  anxiety,  and 
seems  to  think  that  endless  promises 
on  his  side  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  set 
her  mind  at  rest.  **  Pray,"  he  says 
at  a  later  time,  *^  be  contented  with 
laying  up  all  your  estate,  which  I 
wUl  enable  you  to  do ;  for  you  shall 
be  at  no  manner  of  charge  on  any- 
thing in  nature,  for  yourself,  children, 
or  servants,  and  they  shall  be  better 
provided  than  any  other  family  in 
England,  for  I  shall  turn  my  expense 
and  delight  all  that  way.  Therefore, 
in  the  name  of  God,  have  done  with 
talk  of  money,  and  do  not  let  me  lose 
the  right  I  have  in  a  woman  of  wit  and 
beauty  by  eternally  turning  herself  in- 
to a  dun — forgive  the  comparison.*' 

Worn  out,  we  imagine,  by  these 
domestic   perplexities,    Mrs.    Steele 
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retired  to  her  estate  in  Wales,  where 
we  must  leave  her  for  the  present 
to  attend  on  Steele  in  his  literary 
and  political  career. 

It  was  on  the  12th  April  (0.  S.) 
1709  that  'The  Tatler;  or  the 
Lucuhrations  of  Isaac  Bickerstafl^ 
Esquire,^  made  its  appearance.  It 
was  puhlished  thrice  a  week — Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
The  design,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  re- 
marks, was  prohahly  suggested  to  Mr. 
Steele  by  his  employment  as  official « 
gazetteer.  **In  die  irksome  duty  of 
superintending  such  a  publication,  it 
may  not  unnaturally  have  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  produce  a  periodi- 
cal sheet  of  a  more  interesting  and 
congenial  nature."  The  *  Tatler '  was 
intended,  in  some  respects,  to  serre 
the  purpose  of  a  newspiiper,  as  well 
as  to  supply  a  series  of  brief  essays  on 
life  or  literature,  or  any  topic,  in  short, 
that  the  quidc-witted  author  could,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  entertain  the 
town  with.  To  give  himself  greater 
freedom,  he  assumed  a  fictitious  name, 
and  the  name  of  Isaac  BickerstafP 
having  been  made  familiar  to  the 
world  by  Swift,  he  selected  it — ^not 
very  wisely,  as  we  should  have  judged ; 
for  if  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  was 
already  identified  with  8w^,  why 
should  he  seek  to  identify  it  in  future 
also  with  Steels  f  The  very  sdection 
of  this  name  seems  to  imply  that 
Steele  did  not  contemplate  any  very 
prolonged  or  important  enterprise 
when  he  started  the  *  Tatler.' 

Addison  was  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  and 
only  detected  his  fnend  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Bickerstaff  by 
the  use  he  had  made  of  a  criticism 
on  a  passage  of  Virgil,  which  Addi- 
son remembered  having  mentioned 
to  him  in  conversation.  He  not 
only  q>proved  of  the  plan,  but  be- 
came an  occasional  contributor.  It 
was  amongst  the  pleasant  traits  of 
Steele's  character  that  he  was  never 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  great 
assistance  he  derived  firom  the  pen 
of  Addison.  Speaking  of  this  assis- 
tance, he  says : — *'  This  good  office 
he    performed  with   such   force  of 


genius,  humour,  wit,  and  \esmixx^ 
tiiat  I  fared  like  a  distressed  prince, 
who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour 
to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my 
auxiliary;  when  I  had  once  called 
him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  without 
dependence  on  him." 

The  'Tatler'  was  in  iuU  pros- 
perity when  Steele,  without  consult- 
ing any  of  his  auxiliaries,  suddenly 
brought  it  to  an  end,  apparently 
in  a  fit  of  weariness.  And  yet,  after 
a  short  respite,  he  entered,  witii 
Addison,  into  the  still  more  oneroas 
undertaking  of  the  *  Spectator.' 
This  was  to  appear  daOy.  No  trace 
of  the  newspaper  or  the  gaxetteer 
was  to  be  admitted;  it  was  to  be 
altogether  literary  in  its  diander; 
it  was  to  fulfil  the  functioDS  of 
the  modem  mazarine;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  complete  inauguration  of 
periodical  literature.  Brief  essays, 
tales,  allegories,  imaginary  ocNrres- 
pondence,  imaginary  conversatioos, 
strictures  on  tifie  manners  and  the 
morals  of  the  day — there  was  no- 
thing new  in  any  of  these ;  but  a 
pubhcation  which  should  present 
some  one  oi  these  every  momiog 
on  the  break&st  table  was  a  novd 
and  a  bold  undertaking.  And  it 
was  accomplished  in  so  admirable 
a  manner  that  the  papers,  when 
collected  and  bound  in  volumes, 
became  a  part  of  the  classical  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  The  very 
name,  "  British  classics,"  was  for  a 
time  appropriated  to  the  '  Spectat(ff ' 
and  to  some  of  its  kindred. 

To  criticise  the  *Sjpectator'  is  to 
criticise  the  genius  of  Addison,  and 
this  we  have  no  intention  of  ddzig 
on  the  present  occasion.  Although 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery that  there  are  papers  by 
Steele  which  it  would  not  be  ea^ 
to  distinguish  from,  some  of  Addi- 
son's, yet  we  side  entirely  with  tiie 
popular  opinion,  that  it  is  to  the 
genius  of  Addison  that  the  *  Spec- 
tator '  owes  the  permanent  position 
it  assumed  in  the  literature  of  ^ 
country.  Without  Steele  there 
would  have  been  no  'Spectator'  at 
all ;  without  Addison  the  popularity 
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of  tho  '  Spectator'  would  have  been 
confined  to  the  age  in  which  it  saw 
the  light.  Steele  himself,  in  his 
own  papers,  would  have  been  an 
inferior  writer  to  what  he  was,  if 
he  had  not  been  sustained  by  the 
higher  example  of  Addison's  more 
accomplished  style.  He  has  always 
a  tendency  to  be  diffuse,  rambling ; 
using  a  multiplicity  of  words,  and 
bestowing  no  labour  to  prune  re- 
dundancies, or  give  to  his  sentences 
anything  like  logical  precision.  Uow 
much  he  was  indebted  to  the  con- 
versation and  long  intimacy  of  Ad- 
dison, it  would  be,  of  course,  dif- 
ficult to  appreciate.  But  Steele  was 
one  of  those  who  gather  much  less 
from  books  than  from  living  men. 
He  was  at  no  time  a  persevering 
reader;  he  made  other  men  his 
books ;  and  what  a  volume  he  found 
in  Addison,  who  talked  best,  it  is 
said,  over  his  wine,  with  one  or  two 
friends,  we  may  partly  guess.  The 
talent  of  Steele  grew  and  fructified 
under  the  influence  of  the  genius 
of  Addison. 

But  Steele,  unhappily,  did  not 
confine  himself  -  to  literature.  He 
had  a  passion  for  politics.  He  was 
a  stanch  Whig;  and  he  was  soon 
placed  in  a  position  which  would 
have  tried  the  prudence  of  a  cooler 
head  than  his.  A  Tory  Ministry 
came  into  power ;  he,  a  Whig,  held 
the  post  of  Gazetteer.  It  was  his 
manifest  interest,  since  he  would 
not  join  with  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  to  mingle  himself  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  political  disputes 
of  the  day.  But  how  could  one  of 
his  temperament  see  the  battle  go- 
ing on,  and  not  strike  a  blow  in  it? 
Afler  the  *  Spectator'  came  the 
'  Guardian,'  and  afler  the  *  Guar- 
dian '  the  *  Englishman ; '  and  in 
both  of  these  later  publications 
Steele  engaged  in  contest  with  tho 
Tory  writers  of  the  day. 

Harley,  who  had  already  secured 
the  services  of  Swift,  would  wil- 
lingly have  secured  those  of  Steele 
also.  He  did  not  disturb  him  in 
his  appointment  of  Gazetteer,  and 
would  probably  have  allowed  him 
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to  hold  it  on  the  terms  only  of  a 
strict  neutrality.  But  the  neu- 
trality was  not  observed,  and  Steele 
lost  the  appointment.  On  this  he 
naturally  threw  himself  with  in- 
creased energy  into  the  combat, 
and  fought  violently  for  the  Whigs 
and  the  Constitution,  against  the 
Tories  and  the  Pretender. 

It  was  at  this  time  ho  performed 
that  feat  we  have  heard  him  boast 
of — the  destroying  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk  with  a  goose-quill.  It 
was  amongst  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  that  these  forti- 
fications should  be  demolished : 
some  delay  had  taken  place  in  exe- 
cuting this  clause  in  the  treaty; 
the  Queen  had  been  petitioned  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk  to 
spare  them,  and  a  rumour  had 
gone  abroad  that  the  Queen  or  her 
Ministers  were  disposed  to  grant 
this  petition.  Hereupon  Steele 
wrote  a  very  stringent  paper  in  the 
^Guardian,'  calling  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  to 
which  paper  he  seems  to  have  at- 
tributed the  marvellous  effect  above 
mentioned.  Whatever  else  it  did* 
it  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Swift,  and  there  ensued  a  paper, 
war  between  the  two  literary  cham- 
pions of  their  respective  partiet;, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  worth  reviving. 

It  was  the  ti-eatment  of  Marl- 
borough which,  above  all  other 
things,  we  aro  told,  fined  tho  in- 
dignation of  Steele.  But  his  im- 
pulsive nature  responded  readily 
to  aggravations  of  a  much  slighter 
kind.  We  read  with  amazement 
tho  diatribe  he  pours  forth  against 
the  'Examiner,'  the  Tory  paper, 
for  some  absurd  remarks  it  had 
made  on  Lady  Charlotte  Finch. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  reality  an  attack 
upon  Swift,  whom  he  suspected  Xa> 
be  tho  author  of  these  remarks. 
We  quote  tho  account  as  we  find  it 
in  Mr.  Montgomery.  Wo  cannot 
quite  understand  it.  Was  "knot- 
ting in  church"  the  only  chai-gc 
made  against  the  lady  ? 

"The  article  iu  quefltioa  referred  to 
8d 
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Lady  Charlotte  Fmcfa,  danghter  of  the 
Karl  of  Nottingham,  and  aflerwarda 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  as  *  knotting  in 
Saint  Jameses  Chapel,  daring  divine  sef- 
vice,  in  the  immediate  presence  both 
of  God  and  her  Majesty,  who  were  af- 
fronted together,  that  the  family  might 
appear  to  be  entirely  come  OTer.*  This 
appeared  snch  an  outrage  upon  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  life,  that  Steele  indig- 
nantly protested  against  it.  'If  life  be,* 
he  says,  in  the  conclusion  of  tlie  article, 
*(as  it  ought  to  be  with  people  of  thia 
character  whom  the  *  Examiner*  attacks) 
less  raluable  and  dear  than  honour  and 
reputation,  in  that  proportion  is  the 
'  Eiamtncr*  worse  than  an  assassin.  We 
have  stood  by  and  tamely  heard  him 
aggravate  the  disgrace  of  the  brave  and 
the  unfortunate;  we  have  seen  him 
double  the  anguish  of  the  unhappy 
man  ;^ we  have  seen  him  trample  on  the 
ashes ^of  the  dead;  but  as  all  this  has 
concerned  greater  life,  and  could  touch 
only  public  characters,  it  did  but  re- 
motely affect  our  private  and  domestic  in* 
terests.'  He  returns  to  the  subject,"  Ac 
Well  may  his  friends  hare  been 
anxious  to  keep  Steele  out  of  poli- 
tics if  this  was  a  specimen  of  the 
temper  he  curied  into  them.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  fiital  violence 
in  his  manner  which  prevented  him 
from  being  the  best  of  advocates 
even  of  a  good  cause,  and  which 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  ruin  of 
the  advocate  himself  He  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Dor- 
set, and  before  Parliament  assem- 
bled he  had  published  his  pamphlet 
*Thc  Crisis,'  the  object  of  which 
was  to  defend  the  Constitution  and 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  as  es- 
tablished at  the  Revolution.  The 
Tory  Ministry  were  suspected  to 
have  formed  the  design  of  restoring 
the  Stuarts.  If  they  had  formed 
such  a  design,  it  must  have  been 
their  first  object  to  conceal  it  at 
present  from  the  country.  Thus, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty  of  such 
a  purpose,  Steele* s  pamphlet,  which 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  Protestant 
succession  were  in  danger,  must 
have  been  equally  offensive  to  them. 
Nor  was  the  presence  in  the  House 


of  Oommons  of  the  able    writer  of 
it  at  all  desirable.    Therefore  I^- 
Hament   had   no  sooner    assembled 
than  Steele  was  arraagned  for  libel- 
lous and  seditious  writing,  re6ect- 
ing  on    her   Majesty  and   her    Ma- 
jesty's Government     I^assages  were 
selected     from     the    'fingUsfaiiian' 
and  the  ^Crisis:*    these  were  read 
aloud,   and   Steele  was   ordered  to 
appear  in  his  place  on  an  appointed 
day,    and   answer   the   Accusation. 
Steele   made    a   defence    which    is 
described  by    Mr.   Montgomeiy  as 
both  able  and  temperate;    bat,  in 
hcty  it  mattered  not  how  well  or 
how  ill  the  accused  defended  him- 
self.   There  was  a  settled  detemuD- 
ation  on  tiie  part  of  the  Ministry 
to  expel  him  from  the  house.     Both 
the    Walpoles     defended    him;    so 
did  several  eminent  Whigs;  bat  a 
Ministerial   majority    had    decided, 
audit  was  resolved  ^^tfaat   Ridiard 
Steele,   Esquire,   for  his  offence  in 
writing    and    publishing    the  said 
scandalous  and  seditions  libds,  be 
expelled  this  House."       , 

\Ve  believe  there  is  but  one  opin- 
ion amongst  historians  or  writers 
on  constitutional  law  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  justice  of  this  sentence. 
All  condemn  it  The  privflege  of 
tiie  Hoase  to  expel  one  of  its  own 
members  waf$  really  exerted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  disagreeable  to  the  Ministrf,  and 
to  stigmatise  as  criminal,  writings 
for  which  the  author  could  have  be«i 
punished  in  no  court  of  justice. 
^'It  was  the  first  instance,"  says 
Hallam,  "wherem  the  House  of 
Commons  so  identified  itself  with 
the  executive  administration,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sovereign's  per- 
son, as  to  consider  itself  libelled  by 
those  who  impugned  its  measures." 

Expelled  from  the  House,  he  still 
employed  his  pen  on  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  in  various  ephemersl 
publications,  which  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enumerate.  He  fonned  a 
design  at  this  time  to  write  the 
life  of  Marlborough,  which,  happily 
for  his  reputation,  was  not  accom- 
plished, for  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
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would  have  been  an  indiscriminat- 
ing  and  blundering  eulogy. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  brought 
back  the  Whigs  to  power,  and 
brought  Steele  back  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  elected  for 
Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire.  Recom- 
mend^ to  George  I.  as  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  house  of  Hanorer, 
he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court  1 — 
a  post,  one  would  think,  more  suit- 
able to  his  old  position  in  the  Horse 
Guards  than  his  present  character 
of  pamphleteer; — he  was  put  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Middlesex,  nominated  one  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county, 
and  (what  was  most  profitable  of 
all,  we  suspect)  he  was  made  paten- 
tee of  I>rury  Lane  Theatre.  This 
brought  him  in  a  clear  annuity  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  a-year.  In« 
deed  it  is  said  that,  owing  to  some 
arrangements  made  with  the  theatre 
by  which  he  became  a  part-proprie- 
tor, his  income  from  this  source 
averaged  £1000  a-year.  He  was 
also  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  his 
presenting  some  address  to  hia  Ma- 
jesty. A  &ir  measure  of  prosperity, 
we  should  say,  and  let  us  hope  that 
he  enjoyed  it  for  a  few  years. 

When  Mar's  insurrection  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  Pretender  had  been 
crushed,  there  followed  a  consider- 
able confiscation  of  property,  and 
Steele  was  made  a  member  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  deal  with 
this  subject  Writing  to  Lady 
Steele  he  says,  *^  I  have  that  in  my 
pocket  which,  within  a  few  days, 
will  be  a  great  sum  of  money,  be- 
sides what  is  growing  at  the  play- 
house.*' What  sum  of  money  the 
commission  brought  him  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  led  to  a  characteristic 
incident  worth  mentioning.  The 
commission  toqk  him  to  Edinburgh. 
There  he  was  well  received  —  as 
man  of  letters,  we  presume.  Well, 
our  man  of  letters,  after  a  few  days* 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  bethinks 
him — with  the  happy  confidence 
which  ignorance  alone  can  supply — 
that  he,  even  he,  could  bring  about  a 


reconciliation  of  this  much-talked-of 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  to  the 
sound  Protestant  Episcopacy  of  Eng- 
land !  Mr.  Montgomery  shall  tell  the 
project  in  his  own  manner  : — 

**  This  (that  is,  his  oourteous  reception) 
led  him  to  consider  whether  he  might 
not  turn  his  regard  to  what  he  coo- 
ridered  good  account  by  opening  up  the 
question  of  perfecting  the  Union,  by 
extending  it  to  a  uniformity  of  ecclesi- 
asticaL  policy  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed.  Not  deterred  from  so  hopeless 
an  undertaking  by  previous  failures, 
or  feeling,  like  Fitz-James,  the  danger 
of  the  enterprise  a  sufficient  incentive, 
he  held  communication  with  some  of 
the  Presbyters,  by  way  of  feeling  the 
pulse  of  Uie  ministers  on  the  subject. 
Amongst  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed with  that  view,"  &c.  &c. 

Our  lively  commissioner  was  more 
in  his  element  when,  in  order  to  see 
something  of  the  national  humour  of 
the  common  people,  he  spread  out  a 
feast,  and  directed  his  servants  to 
invite  all  the  poor  they  could  find  in 
the  neighbouring  streets  and  lanes 
to  the  entertainment.  Good  fare  and 
abundance  of  punch  set  his  company 
talking  without  restraint,  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
broad  humour  of  a  Scotch  rabblement 
with  that  of  an  English  tavern  or  Eng- 
lish barrack.  There  he  might  well 
sit  arbiter.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  that,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure 
of  filling  so  many  empty  stomachs, 
he  had  been  furnished  with  materials 
enough  for  a  good  comedy. 

Steele  about  this  time  had  a 
project  of  a  very  different  kind, 
which  was  to  bring  him  in  a  mine 
of  wealth,  and  which  ended  only 
in  adding  to  his  debts.  It  was 
what  he  called  his  Fishpool.  It 
was  an  invention  to  bring  fish 
alive  fi-om  the  coast  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  especially  salmon 
from  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
fish  were  to  travel  in  tanks  of 
water.  A  Mr.  Gilmore,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  mathematician,  had 
pronounced  &vourably  on  the 
scheme,    and   assisted   him   in   it. 
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Steele  took  out  a  patent,  and,  of 
course,  published  a  pamphlet  at 
the  same  time,  an  *^  Account  of  the 
Fishpool,^'  &c.,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

*'  Bat  though,*^  sajs  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Tcry  solemnly,  "tbe  project  was  per- 
fectly ffood  in  theory^  it  failed  from 
causes  which  only  experience  could  have 
8ug<;e8ted;  for  notwithstanding  an  in- 
genious proTision  for  supplying  a  con- 
sunt  stream  of  water  and  air  in  crossing 
the  sea,  yet  the  result  proTcd  that,  in 
the  passage,  the  efforts  of  the  fish  to 
escape  from  their  confinement  caused 
them  to  bruise  themselves  so  much 
against  the  sides  of  the  *  pool,*  as  seri- 
ously to  deteriorate  their  value  in  the 
market,  to  such  an  extent  as  wholly  to 
neutralise  the  utility  of  the  invention. 
Thus,  by  an  accident  which  no  human 
forethought  could  have  foreseen,  fell  to 
the  ground  a  project  on  which  had 
been  expended  much  ingenuity  and 
considerable  sums  of  money,  and  which 
involved  in  its  failure  the  extinction  of 
such  long  cherished  golden  hopes.'* 

We  presume  the  fish  were  beaten 
against  the  sides  of  the  tank  by 
the  motion  of  the  vessel;  if  in- 
deed this  bruising  of  them  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  in- 
vention. The  golden  dreams  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Fishpool  were  not  to 
be  realised;  and,  what  was  worse, 
the  substantial  income  he  derived 
from  his  patent  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  was  for  a  time  intercepted. 

Steele  could  not  keep  out  of 
politics,  and  if  a  measure  displeased 
him  he  could  not  resist  attacking 
it,  although  it  was  a  measure  of  the 
very  Ministry  to  whom  he  owed 
his  appointments.  An  imprudence 
of  this  kind  we  shall  most  of  us 
think  very  pardonable.  The  Whigs 
brought  forward  their  Peerage  Bill, 
by  which  they  proposed  to  limit 
rigidly  the  number  of  Peers. 
There  were  to  be  a  few  more  crea- 
tions (of  course  by  the  advice  of 
the  existing  Ministry),  and  then,  the 
maximum  number  being  reached, 
no  new  Peer  was  to  be  made  ex-* 
cept  on  the  extinction  of  an  old 
peerage.    Steele  saw  in  this  meas- 


ure an  inyasion  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oligarchy.  He  opposed 
it  in  his  place  in  the  House  d 
Commons,  and,  as  his  manner  was, 
he  started  a  paper  called  the 
*  Plebeian'  to  rouse  the  public 
against  this  novelty.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  lus  quarrel  took 
place  with  Addison,  who  supported 
the  measure.  The  two  friendft 
who  had  so  often  been  allies  and 
fellow- labourers  descended  into 
the  arena  as  combatants,  nor  did 
either  of  them  carry  on  the  con- 
troversy in  the  most  urbane  or 
dignified  manner. 

The  verdict  of  posterity  has  been 
given  in  favour  of  Steele^s  conda- 
sion,  but  not  in  &vour  of  Steele's 
argument.  He  dreaded  an  oli^- 
chy.  The  prevailing  impresaon 
is  that  a  rigid '  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  Peers  would  have 
been .  detrimental  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Upper.  House: 
The  facility  of  absorbing  to  itself; 
at  the  proper  njoment, .  the  great 
lawyer,  the  successful  or  retiring 
statesman,  or  other  eminent  com- 
moner, gives  it  vitality,  and  is 
almost  essential  to  the  part  it  has 
to  play  in  our  elaborate  constitu- 
tion. 

Steele,  as  penalty  for  the  con- 
spicuous part  he  took  in  opposing 
this  measure,  was  deprived,  for  a 
time,  of  his  patent  of  DrurytLane 
Theatre.  >  The  Duke  of  Newi^tle, 
then  Lord  Chamberlain,  appears  to 
have  acted  in  a  veiy  arbitrary  man- 
ner towards  him.  -  Steele  set  up  a 
paper  called  *The  Theatre'  chi<v 
to  defend  himself,  but  the  contest 
was  too  unequal;  the  pamphlete^ 
was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
Duke  and  the  Minister. 

As  Steele's  connection  with 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  rather  a 
complicated  afiair,  and  runs  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life, 
we  will  here  bring  together,  in  a 
concise  view,  what  we  have  learned 
of  it  from  the  scattered  statements 
of  Mr.  Montgomery.  The  licence 
of  the  Royal  Company  of  Come- 
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dians  at  Drury  L'ane  had  expired 
at  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 
Steele,  who,  at  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 

e^pularity — his  expulsion  from  the 
ouse  of  Commons  being  then  con- 
yerted  into  a  sort  of  martyrdom  in 
the  patriot  cause — ^was  selected  as 
a  fit  person  through  whom  to  ap- 
ply for  its  renewal.  It  seems  that 
when  the  licence  just  expired  had 
been  granted,  the  Court  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  fasten  upon  the 
theatre  a  pension  of  £700  a-year, 
to  be  paid  (for  what  services  we 
are  not  here  informed)  to  a  Mr. 
Collier,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Truro.  The  Royal  Comedians  (this 
is  according  to  Colley  Cibber's  tiC- 
count)  knew  yery  well  that  the 
pension  of  £700  which  had  been 
levied  on  them  for  Collier,  would 
still  have  to  be  paid  to  somebody. 
Collier,  by  his  grasping  disposition, 
had  made  himself  odious  to  them ; 
they  willingly  passed  him  by,  and 
preferred  that  their  money  should 
endow  one  who  had  been  himself^ 
by  writing  for  the  stage,  and  com- 
mending the  stage  in  his  various 
periodiods,  a  friend  to  the  theatre. 
It  thus  appears  that  Steele  was 
more  obliged  to  the  managers  of 
Drury  Lane  than  to  the  Court  or 
the  Minister  for  his  introduction 
to  this  pleasant  pension. 

We  should  indeed  be  hypercritical 
if  we  suggested  that  so  pure  a  pa- 
triot and  moralist  as  Steele  ought 
to  have  demurred  at  being  pen- 
sioned on  the  theatre  in  this  ine- 
quitable manner.  But  the  inequit- 
able manner  was  not  of  his  devis- 
ing ;  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
theatre  as  a  necessary  evil ;  and  the 
idea  of  refusing  a  pension  so  levied 
from  any  prudish  motives  never 
occurred  to  any  parly  in  the  trans- 
action. When  the  licence  was  ob- 
tained, the  managers  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  give  Sir  Richard 
Steele  the  £700  a-year  they  had 
formerly  paid  to  Mr.  Collier.  But 
soon  after  this  arrangement  had 
been  made,  the  play-house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,    which   had  been 


closed  for  some  time  reopened. 
This  at  first  diminished  the  profits 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  probably 
alarmed  the  managers  still  more 
than  it  hurt  them.  They  repre- 
sented to  Sir  Richard  that,  as  uey 
were  no  longer  in  possession  of  the 
monopoly  on  which  they  had  cal- 
culated, they  could  not  undertake 
to  continue  the  payment  of  the  full 
£700.  They  were  proceeding  to 
suggest  other  arrangements,  when 
Sir  Richard  stopped  them,  and,  in 
that  grand  expansive  manner  which 
was  so  natural  to  him  when  he 
was  at  case,  or  was  promising,  as- 
sured them  that  **  as  he  came  among 
them  by  their  own  invitation,  he 
should  always  think  himself  ob- 
liged to  come  into  any  measure  for 
their  use  and  service;  that  to  be 
a  burden  to  their  industry  would 
be  more  disagreeable  to  him  than 
it  could  be  to  them;  and  as'  he 
had  always  taken  a  delight  in  his 
endeavours  for  their  prosperity,  he 
should  be  still  ready,  on  their  own 
terms,  to  continue  them."  How- 
ever, before  these  terms  were  set- 
tled, he  made  them  a  new  proposal. 
What  if  the  licence  ^was  converted 
into  a  patent  t  This  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  managers,  as  it 
would  relieve  •  them,  to  some  de- 
gree, from  the  interference  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  give  them 
(so  we  are  led  to  understand)  a 
more  stringent  authority  over  their 
players,  amongst  whom  there  had 
of  late  been  some  desertions.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  would,  obtain  for 
himself  the  patent  from  the  Crown, 
and  would  make  them  sharers  in 
the  rights  it  gave  by  a  subsequent 
deed  of  assignment  >  This  proposal 
was  cheerfidfy  agreed  to.  Steele 
became  patentee.  We  hear  of  no 
more  difficulties  about  the  pension ; 
and  ultimately  it  was  arranged  tiiat 
on  Steele's  advancing  the  sum  of 
£1200  (which  was  to  be  repaid  to 
his. executors  at  his  death)  he  should 
have,  in  addition  to  his  pension, 
an  equal  share  with  the  other  man- 
agers in  the  profits  of  the  theatre. 
The   same   reason  that  m&de  it 
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desirable  for  the  Company  to  ex-  owe  £eal   and  good  will    £or  good 

change  their  licence  for  a  patent,  offices   endeavoured  towards  eweej 

made    the  Duke  of  Newcastle  de-  one    of  them  in  th^  chril   rigfats, 

sirous    of  reverting  to    the  former  and  their  kind  wishes  for  him  art 

plan,     recalling    the     patent     and  but  a  ^ost  retom.     Bat  what  oqgfat 

mnting  a  licence.    He  wished  to  to  weigh   most  with  his  Lordship 

have  the  theatre  more  completely  the  Chamberlain  is  my  zeal  lor  his 

under  his  own  control.    Steele  was  master,  of  which  I  shall  at  prescni 

requested     to   resign   the     patent  say  no  more  than   that  his  Lord- 

This  he  would  not  Toluntarily  da  ship,  and  many  others,  may   per- 

The  Duke  threatened  that  he  would  haps  have  done  more  for  the  house 

cancel  it,  but  the  threat  was  not  of  Hanover   than    I   have,    but  I 

immediately  carried  into  execution,  am  the  only  man  in  his  Majesty** 

When,    however,   Steele  had  made  dominions  who  did  all  he  could.'* 

himself  obnoxious  to  the  Ministry  On   the     return    of    Sir    Robert 

by  his  opposition  to    the  Peerage  Walpole   to  power  Steele  was  le- 

"  Bill,  the  blow  fell  upon  him.  Sir  stored  to  his  patent  But  by  tb» 
Robert  Walpole,  who  had  always  time  his  relations  |to  the  theatre 
been  his  friend,  was  not'  then  in  had  become  further  oompticited 
the  Ministry.  There  was  no  one  by  his  own  carelessness  or  his  own 
to  stand  betwixt  him  and  the  debts.  He  had  neglected,  apper- 
haughty  Duke.  His  patent  was  ently  out  of  mere  indolence  at 
cancelled,  and  he  was  told  that  all  first,  to  take  his  part  in  the  man- 
personal  intercourse  by  word  or  agement  The  other  managers,  net 
writing  was  forbidden.  He  seems  thinking  it  just  that  he  should  re- 
to  have  learnt  that  the  courts  of  ceive  his  full  share  of  the  profits 
law  could  give  him  no  protection,  and  refuse  all  share  in  th«r  b- 
He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  expos-  hours,  considered  it  but  an  equit> 
tulate  through  the  press.  £ven  able  arrangement,  since  they  did 
here  he  shows  an  enforced  respect  his  work,  to  deduct  from  his  pro- 
towards  the  Duke,  and  visits  his  fits  a  certain  salary  for  themsdves. 
passion  on  some  imaginary  legal  This  they  fixed  at  £1,  Ids.  4d. 
adviser,  or  perhaps  on  some  real  every  day  on  which  he  was  absent 
lawyer  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  fr^m  his  post  Steele  most  polite- 
consulted  by  the  Duke.  ^*  When  ly  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement— 
I  know,**  he  says,  with  more  anger  **  to  be  sure  they  knew  what  was 
than  good  sense,  **  who  has  made  fitter  to  be  done  than  he  did ;  that 
your  .Grace  thus  injure  the  best  he  had  always  taken  a  d^ht  in 
master  and  the  best  servant  that  making  them  easy,  and  had  no  ica- 
ever  man  had**  (that  is,  the  king  son  to  doubt  of  their  doing  him 
and  himself)^  *'*'  I  will  teach  him  the  justice.**  At  the  time  he  made 
difference  between  law  and  justice ;  this  bland  speech,  he  was  in  the 
he  shall  soon  understand  that  he  habit  of  borrowing  of  the  mia> 
who  advises  how  to  escape  the  law  agers ;  when  they  refused  to  lend 
and  do  injustice  to  his  fellow-sub-  any  more,  his  t^nper  it  is  said,  was 
ject  is  an  agent  of  hell ;  such  a  ruffled,  and  from  that  time  he  never 
man  for  a  larger  fee  would  tend  came  near  them.  He  then,  without 
a  dark  lantern  to  a  murderer.  "  seeking  their  consent,  assigned  his 
Warming  in  the  controversy,  he  interest  in  the  theatre  to  trustees 
throws  aside  all  troublesome  re-  for  the  beneBt  of  his  creditors.  The 
serve  of  modesty  in  speaking  of  trustees  disputed  the  charge  of  £1, 
himself.  ''  All  this,**  he  continues,  18s.  4d.  for  each  day  of  neglected 
in  the  same    or  some   subsequent  duty,   and  some     litigation  ensoed 

s  pamphlet,  **  is  done  against  a  man  between  them  and    the  managers, 

to  whom  Whig,  TcMy,  Roman  Cath-  Thus  a  connection  which,   if  Steele 

olic,   Dissenter,    native,     fordgner,  had  but  acted  with  oonunon  pra- 
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denoe,  would'  have  been  in  itself 
the  soorce  of  a  good  income,  pleas- 
antly obtained,  not  only  ceased  to 
be  a  source  of  wealth,  but  became  a 
fountain  of  bitterness  and  dispute. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  hb 
was  suffering  under  the  severe  and 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  Steele  lost  his  wife. 
Lady  Steele  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don. She  died  December  26,  1718, 
and  was  buried,  we  hear  with  some 
little  surprise,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. She  had  returned,  but  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  from  Wales, 
where  we  last  left  her.  Nor  can 
we  possibly  dismiss  her  without 
reverting  to  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  them  during 
the  time  they  were  thus  separated ; 
or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  to  the 
letters  which  he  wrote,  for  they 
only  have  been  preserved;  her  let- 
ters Steele  seems  to  have  had  no 
interest  in  keeping.  Lady  Steele 
must  have  treasured  up,  through- 
out her  life,  every  note  he  penned, 
even  the  briefest  of  them;  some 
out  of  love  to  the  writer,  and 
some  out  of  an  opposite  senti- 
ment, or,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose 
of  future  justification  of  her  own 
conduct.  If  there  is  a  confes- 
sion of  his  having  taken  too  much 
wine,  of  having  given  way  to  pas- 
sion, or  of  having  been  wasteful 
and  improvident,  that  note,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  not  destroyed.  All 
the  excuses  he  sends  for  not  com- 
ing home  to  dinner  are  carefully 
registered.  These,  we  observe,  are 
generally  signed,  your  ^^  fiuthful  and 
obedient  husband."  Sometimes  a 
word  of  endearment  is  added — 
"Dear  Prue, — ^I  dine  with  Lord 
HaliflEkx.  For  thee  I  die,  for  thee 
I  languish." 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that 
when  Lady  Steele,  ill  and  vexed, 
went  off  to  Carmarthen,  she  left  the 
children  with  her  husband,  and  he 
appears  always  in  the  light  of  an 
affectionate  father.  On  every  side 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  kind-hearted 
man.  In  domestic  life  he  Was  ca- 
pable of  fits  of  passion,  but  he  soon 


recovered  from  them,  and  was  made 
miserable  if  perfect  reconciiiatiofk 
did  not  follow.  In  public  life  he 
was  impetuous  and  violent  in  the 
treatment  of  political  topics,  but  he 
nourished  no  anger  against  politi- 
cal opponents.  If  it  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  rebel  was  to  be 
hanged  or  a  fellow-Minister  was  to 
be  impeached,  he  gave  his  vote 
always  on  the  side  of  clemency. 
Vain  men  are  said  to  be  usually 
good-natured.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  if  this  is  the  case ;  but  Steele 
certainly  united  a  large  share  of 
vanity  to  a  large  share  of  amia- 
bility. He  was  by  no  means  en- 
vious. He  thought  highly  of  his 
own  services  to  the  nation,  or  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  could  in- 
veigh against  the  ingratitude  of 
courts;  but  if  the  house  of  Han- 
over did  not  recognise  the  great 
debt  it  owed  to  him,  he  did  not 
allow  this  to  sour  his  temper.  As 
for  him,  he  knew  himself  to  be 
always  the  pure  and  exalted  pa- 
triot, though  anxious,  it  is  true,  to 
push  his  way  to  some  post  of  emol- 
ument. And  if  he  was  extravagant 
and  dissipated,  and  plagued  every- 
body that  had  any  dealings  with 
him,  with  his  unpunctuaHties,  and 
his  broken  promises,  he  himself 
was  conscious  all  the  time  of  regu- 
lating his  life,  not  by  so  low  a 
motive  as  the  good  opinion  of 
society,  but  on  the  most  abstract 
considerations  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion ! 

Even  in  his  cups,  Steele  seems 
to  have  been  amiable,  and  most 
polite,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
glimpses  we  get  of  him  in  that 
condition.  Here  is  one.  The 
Bishop  of  Bangor  is  invited  to  a 
Whig  meeting  at  the  Trumpet  in 
Shoe  Lane,  assembled  to  do  honour 
to  the  late  King  William.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  John  Sly,  the 
hatter,  of  facetious  memory,  mel- 
low with  wine,  comes  into  the  roohi 
on  his  knees,  with  a  tankard  of  ale 
in  his  hand,  to  drink  off  the  im- 
mortal memory,  and  retires  in  the 
same    manner.      The    Bishop   was 
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probably  looking  grave,  for  Steele, 
in  his  good-nature,  whispered  to 
him,  **Do  laugh;  it  is  humanity 
to  laugh."  As  .  the  evening  pro- 
ceeded, Sir  Richard  Steele  became 
in  a  worse  condition  than  John 
Sly;  he  was  put  into  a  chair  and 
sent  home.  **  Nothing  would  serve 
him,"  continues  the  narrator  of  the 
anecdote,  '*but  being  carried  to  the 
Bishop  of  BangorV,  late  as  it  was. 
However,  the  chairmen  carried 
him  home,  and  got  him  up-stairs, 
where  his  great  complaisance  would 
wait  on  them  down-stairs,  which  he 
did,  and  then  was  got  quietly  to  bed.'' 
But  we  must  find  space  for  a  few 
extracts  from  these  letters  to  Lady 
Steele,  which,  to  our  mind,  are  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  present 
biography,  and  which  certainly 
make  us  more  intimately  acquainted 
than  any  other  with  the  character 
of  Steele.  We  commence  with  one 
whfch  seems  to  have  been  written 
immediately  after  the  lady's  depar- 
ture to  Carmarthen : — 

"  Xov.  17,  1718. 
"  Dear  Pruk,  —  MoIIj'b  distemper 
proves  the  emall-pox,  which  she  has 
very  favourably,  and  a  good  kind.  The 
trbole  family  are  in  health  beside  the 
dear  infant.  ...  I  love  you  to  dis- 
traction ;  for  I  camiot  be  angry  at  any- 
thing you  do,  let  it  be  ever  so  odd  and 
unexpected,  to  the  tcnderest  of  husbands. 
^'  We  had  not  when  you  left  us  an  inch 
of  candle,  a  pound  of  coal,  or  a  bit  of 
meat  in  the  house,but  we  do  not  want  now.^' 

"  January  1. 
\*Dear,  dear  Prub, — I  wish  you 
from  my  bouI  a  happy  new  year,  and 
many  very  different  from  what  we  have 
hitherto  had.  In  order  thereunto,  I  have 
taken  a  resolution,  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  I  will  steadfastly  keep,  to 
make  my  children  partners  with  me  in 
all  my  future  gam,  in  the  manner  I  have 
before  described  to  you.  That  you  may 
be  convinced  of  this  happy  change,  you 
shall  be  yourself  the  keeper  of  what  I  lay 
up  for  them  by  quarterly  portions  from 
this  day. — I  am,"  &c. 

"Dear  Prue, — ^I  have  yours,  and  if 
I  have  ever  offended  you  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  it,  and  beg  your  pardon.  .  ,  . 
I  do,  as  you  advise,  court  and  converse 
with  men  able  and  willing  to  serve  me. 


But  after  this  yon  grow  very  pleuant, 
and  talk  of  £800.  Please  to  show  rae  in 
your  next  how  you  make  .but  snch  a  de- 
mand upon  me,  and  you  shall  have  my 
serious  answer  to  it.  Your  words  are, 
'  the  full  £800  you  owe  me.*  Tou  ad- 
vise me  to  take  care  of  my  soul;  I  do  not 
know  what  you  can  think  of  yours  when 
you  have  and  do  withhold  from  me  year 
body. 

"To  the  Lady  Steele,  at  CannartbeD, 
South  Wales. 

"(Frank)  Richard  Steklel" 

"J'«6.16.1717. 
"Dear  Prue, — Sober  or  not,   I  am 
ever  yours.  Rich.  Stxxle." 

"  My  Dearest  Prue;  asd  bklovep 
Wipe, — ^I  have  yours  of  the  7th,  which 
turns  wholly  upon  my  taking  care  of  my 
health,  and  advice  to  'forbear  embarkiBg 
too  deeply  in  public  matters,  which  yoa 
enforce  by  reminding  me  of  the  ingrati- 
tude I  have  met  with.  ...  I  am  talkiaf 
to  my  wife,  and  therefore  may  speak  my 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  it.  I  know,  aad 
you  are  my .  witness,  that  I  have  serred 
the  royal  family  wi^  an  unreservednesa 
due  only  to, heaven,  and  I  am  now  (I 
thank  my  brother  Whigs )  not  possessed 
of  twenty  shillings  from  the  favour  of  the 
Court     You  shiOl  find,"  Ac. 

Steele  seems  to  have  had  a  cer- 
tain passage  of  Shakespeare  ringii^ 
in  his  head — 

»*  Oh,  OromweU,  CronnreU,  had  I  boi  atrw^ 
my  God."  Ac 

In  the  next  extract  we  give,  Steele 
shows,  as  is  usual  with  men  of  his 
temperament,  an  *Mntolerance  of 
anything  that  manifests  a  disre- 
spect." Lady  Steele  had  contented 
herself  more  than  once  with  send- 
ing a  message  instead  of  writing 
herself.     He  answers: — 

*^Dbar  Prue, — ^I  have  a  lett^  from 
Blancarse  of  the  6th.  ...  I  cangot, 
nor  will  I,  bear  such  apparent  neglect  pf 
me ;  and  therefore  if  you  do  not  write 
yourself  except  you  are  not  w^l.  I  will 
not  write  to  you  any  more,  than  by  tell- 
ing your  secretary  *  I  am  well.' " 

"  Dear  Prue, — ^Your  son  is  now  with 
me,  very  merry  in  rags,  which  conditkm 
I  am  going  to  better,  for  be  shall  have 
new  things  immediately.  He  is  extrem^y 
pretty,  and  has  his  face  sweetened  with 
something  of  the  Venus  his  mother,  whidi 
is  no  small  delight  to  theVulcan  his&ther.'* 
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"Deib  Pruk, — ^I  have  yours  of  the 

17th,  and  am  beholden  to  you  that  you 

will  be  persuaded  to  dress  when  I  am 

with  you.     Aa  to  my  share  about  the 

brats,  Gilmore's  aJDTair  goes  on  so  happily 

that  I  am  in  no  manner  of  doubt  but  I 

shall  be  able  to  do  amply  for  them.    I 

like  jour  expression  about  immortality, 

and  know  our  happiness  .in  the  next  life 

will  depend  very  much  on  our  behaviour  to 

*  each  other  in  this.    As  to  my  vivacities, 

they  are  changed  into— changed  into — 

changed  into  cheerful  endeavours  for  my 

family.    I  never  can,  I  own  at  the  same 

time,  be  what  they  call  thoroughly  frugal ; 

but  my  expense  shall  be  at  home,  in  a 

plentiful  supply  of  all  things  for  you  and 

the  brats,  with  regard  to  pleasure  as  well 

as  necessaries.** 

^^Gilmore^s  affair^*  was  the  iamous 
inyention  of  the  Fishpool.     How  far 
he  calculated  on  it  may  be  seen  in 
other  letters ;  in  one  he  makes  it  a 
great  virtue  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  begin  spending  the  profits  of  the 
Fishpool  till  the  said  invention  has 
been  tried,  and  been  found  profit* 
able.      He  promises  that  his  wife, 
children,  And   servants    *^  shall   be 
better    provided    than    any.  other 
family  in  England."      We  see,  by 
the  commencement  of  the  last  letter 
quoted,  that  he  had  formed  the  de- 
sign of  paying  a  visit  to  his  wife 
in   Wales..     This  design,   however, 
was  never  executed.     It  was  not  till 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Steele  that 
he  ever  saw  that  estate  in  Carmar- 
thenshire about  which  he  and  his 
wife  held  so  many  discussions. 

Little  more  remains  to  tell  of  the 
life  of  Steele.  When  Walpole  came 
into  power  he  redressed  the  injury 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  in- 
flicted— he  restored  his  patent  to 
him.  Prosperity  came  also  in  an- 
other and  still  more  gratifying  shape. 
After  a  long  interval  he  had  returned 
to  dramatic  composition,  and  his 
comedy  of  'The  Conscious  Lovers' 
met  with  a  complete  success.  It 
must  also  have  been  profitable  to 
him,  since,  besides  the  usual  re- 
ceipts from  representation  and  the 
sale  of  the  copy,  the  King  (to  whom 
the  play  was  dedicated)  made  him  a 
present  of  £500. 


But  previous  debts  in  all  proba- 
bility absorbed  these  profits,  and 
now  to  debt  was  to  be  added  dis- 
ease. Shattered  in  health  he  re- 
tired into  Wales,  and  took  up  his 
abode  (by  the  consent  of  the  mort- 
gagees) on  his  late  wife's  property 
at  Langunnor,  near  Carmarthen. 
A  paralytic  attack  impaired  his 
mental  as  well  as  physical  powers ; 
yet  a  pleasant  picture  is  sketched 
of  the  last  days  of  the  invalid,  who 
is  said  to  haye  enjoyed  his  country 
solitude.  He  died  in  this  retire- 
ment, September  1,  1729.  The  last 
glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  given  us 
by  a  Mr.  Virtue:  "I  was  told  that 
he  retained  his  cheerful  sweetness 
of  temper  to  the  last,  and  would 
often  be  carried  out  of  a  summer's 
evening,  when  the  country  lads  and 
lasses  were  assembled  at  their  rural 
sports,  and  with  his  pencil  he  gave 
an  order  on  his  agent,  the  mercer, 
for  a  new  gown  to  the  best  dancer." 
The  curtain  falls  gracefully. 

As  to  the  literary  reputation 
which  Steele  may  be  said  to  enjoy 
at  the  present  day,  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  of  that  traditional  order 
which  no  one  cares  to  dispute  and 
very  few  care  to  verify.  There  is 
a  class  of  readers  of  a  critical  and 
scholarly  description  who,  by  much 
intimacy  with  books,  become  initi- 
ated into  the  style  of  writing  and 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  past  ages. 
Men  of  this  description  have 
spoken  highly  of  Steele.  Thackeray 
finds  his  comedies  ''such  pleasant 
reading  and  their  heroes  such  fine 
gentlemen."  Hazlitt  prefers  the 
'Tatler'  to  the  'Spectotor.'  He 
speaks  of  Steele  as  of  "a  writer 
who  has  often  put  me  in  good 
humor  with  myself  and  every- 
thing about  me  when  few  things 
else  could,  and  when  the  tomes  of 
casuistry  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
with  which  the  little  volumes  of 
the  'Tatler'  were  overwhelmed 
and  surrounded,  had  tried  their 
tranauillizing  effect  upon  me  in 
vain.^'  Tomes  of  casuistry  and  ec- 
clesiastical history  are  not  in  gene- 
ral resorted  to  for  their  tranquillis- 
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ing  effect ;  but  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  the  'Tfttler'  bad  this 
happy  influence  on  Hazlitt  We 
find  other  testimonies  quoted  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  the  great  merit 
of  Steele.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
these  men,  almost  our  own  contem- 
poraries, read  the  comedies  and  the 
essays  of  Steele  with  the  pleasure 
they  describe ;  but  put  the  case  of 
any  intelligent  contemporary  who 
has  not  studied  with  piarttcular  in- 
terest the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  has  not  cultivated  a  taste  for 
the  literature  of  a  bygone  age,  who 
comes  with  his  nineteenth-century 
education  to  the  book  he  opens,  and 
asks  it  to  give  him,  then  and  there, 
without  further  preparation,  amuse- 
ment or  ideas — ^will  he  find  the 
comedies  of  Steele  pleasant  read- 
ing, or  experience  in  the  ^Tatler' 
that  higher  tranquillizing  influence 
which  reconciles  us  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  9  We  suspect  that 
a  fit  of  extreme  impatience  would 
come  over  him  were  he  shut  up, 
say  for  half  a  day,  with  the  best 
productions  of  Steele. 

A  large  portion  of  Steele^s  writ- 
ings were  produced  only  for  some 
temporary  purpose,  and  will  be  con- 
sulted only  by  the  historian  of  the 
epoch,  and  not  by  him  to  much 
result  Steele  lived  at  that  transi- 
tional period  when  literature  was 
beginning  to  be  understood  as  a 
profession.  But  it  was  not  yet  a 
profession  to  which  the  man  of  let- 
ters could  entirely  trust  for  his  sup- 
port— he  still  trusted  half  to  patron- 
age, and  made  use  of  his  pen  in  the 
hopes  of  being  promoted  to  be  a  com- 
missioner of  stamps,  or  obtaining 
some  appointment  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Thus  Steele,  pen  in  hand, 
was  constantly  pushing  his  fortune 
**  amongst  those  poor  creatures  call- 
ed great  men" — greftt  men  whom 
our  moralist  criticises,  and  dissects, 
and  flatters,  and  idolises  at  the 
same  time.  No  wonder  we  see  him 
rushing  from  literature  into  poli- 
tics, and  back  again  from  politios 
to  literature. 


In  aocordanoe  with  tiiia  mixed 
life — half  politidan,  half  man  of 
letters— is  that  half-litmry, .  hatt 
conversational  style  in  whi<^  Stedc 
writes.  Perfect  art  conceals  art~ 
perfect  art  becomes  a  second  na- 
ture ;  but  he  who  studies  how  to 
write,  yet  stops  short  in  his  stupes 
before  he  has  acquired  this  perfect 
art^  will  always  seem  as  if  he  were 
seeking  how  to  express  himself.  He 
will  be  careless  enough  to  blunder, 
but  still  he  will  never  escape  the 
air  of  premeditation.  What,  in  all 
but  the  very  best  productions  of 
Steele,  renders  us  impatient  wift 
him,  is  that  he  seems  always  to  he 
expremng  hiiMelf.  The  tiiotight 
and  the  language  do  not  flow  forth 
together — ^we  trace  the  effort  of  ait 
without  the  result  of  art — we  have 
the  carelessness  of  conrersalioD 
without  its  ease. 

And  the*  thought  itself  often 
wears  such  an  unreal  aspect  When 
Steele  talks  about  immortality,  it 
does  not  seem  to  you  as  if  he  reaUf 
meant  it;  but  inunortality  was  a 
solemn  serious  word  which  could  be 
introduced  effectively,  and  ou^t  ts 
be  introduced  on  certain  occasions. 
In  his  serious  writings  the  senleooe 
is  not  there  to  express  a  thought, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  thought  is 
employed  in  manu&oturing  a  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Hazlitt,  kft  instance  (In 
that  quotation  whidi  Mr.  Mootgrai- 
ery  has  supplied  us  vrith),  wiale 
he  is  praising  Steele,  has,  in  this 
respect,  cau^t  very  suocessfully  the 
manner  of  Steele.  No  one,  in  fiict 
ever  did  compare  the  tranquillisiiig 
effect  of  tomes  of  casuistry  and  ec- 
clesiastical history  vrith  the  l^ht 
papers  of  the  'Tatler,'  but  liie  sag- 
gested  comparison  seans  to  shape 
a  sentenoe  which  looks  very  w^ 
if  you  refirwn  firom  examining  it 
However,  in  parting  with  Steele,  we 
would  much  rather  leave  him  witii 
the  fiill  benefit  of  sudi  testimon- 
ials to  his  merit  as  Mr.  Montgomny 
has  here  collected,  than  insist  on 
any  leas  laudatory  opini<m  of  our 
own. 
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START  AFTBB  8T0NEMAN — 1  AM    BEPORTfiO   KILLED — ^HEADQUABTERS  NEAB 
■ORANGE    COtTRT-HOUSB — STONEWALL    JACKSON's  DEATH. 


Whilst  the  bulk    of   our    army 
was  marching   in   the  direction   of 
Fredericksburg,  General  Stuart  and 
bis    staff  started    with    Fitz   Lee*  a 
brigade  towards  Spotsylvania  Court- 
house, where  we  arrived  late  in  the 
evening,    and    our    regiment   went 
into  bivouac.      Quite  close  to  the 
camp  was  Mr.  F.*s  plantation ;  here, 
during  the  winter,   I    had    been  a 
frequent  visitor,   and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  hardships  and  fatigues 
we  had  already  undergone.  General 
Stuart  acceded  to  my  friend^s  invi- 
tation to  make  his  house  our  head- 
quarters  for    the    night.      Accord- 
ingly the  supper-hour  fouAd  us  all 
assembled  round  Mr.  F.'s  hospitable 
and  well-furnished  board,   the  hoiv- 
ours  of  which  were   done  by  the 
pretty  young  ladies  of  the  family; 
and  under  these  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances we  once  more  reUshed 
the  comforts    of-  life  with    a    zest 
which   only  soldiers    feel  after  the 
privations    of   a    rough    campaign. 
It    seemed    that    I    had    but  just 
lain   down  to  sleep  when   I  heard 
Stuart's  -voice  in  the  morning  call- 
ing me    up    to    ride  with    him   to 
General    Lee*s,  whose  headquarters 
were   fixed   in   the    old   spot   near 
Fredericksburg.        Here     we     first 
heard  of   Stoneman's   raid    in   the 
direction    of   Richmond.      Leaving 
one  of  his  brigades  to  occupy  Wil- 
liam Lee's  command,  the  General, 
with   a   body    of   several  thousand 
cavalry,  had  crossed    the  Rapidan, 
struck    the    Richmond-Gordonsville 
Railway    at    Louisa    Court-House, 
and,  pushing  to  within  four  miles  of 
the    Confederate  capital,   had  taken 
a  multitude  of  negroes  and  horses, 
capturing,    besides,    a    number    of 
trains,  and  several  hundreds  of  our 


wounded  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
the  hospitals.  Both  our  lines  of 
railway  communication  having  been 
damaged,  and  the  telegraph  wires 
cut,  it  was  not  till  unfortunately 
late  that  we  received  this  disastrous 
news.  In  the  hope  there  might 
yet  be  a  chance  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Federal  raiders,  our 
Commander-in-Chief  ordered  Stu- 
art to  set  out  at  once  in  pursuit  of 
them;  and  a  few  hours  later  we 
were  making  our  way  through  the 
woods  with  Fitz  Lee's  brigade  in 
the  direction  of  (Jordonsville.  After 
marching  all  night,  we  learned  at 
daybreak  that  the  whole  Federal 
raiding  force,  turning  from  Rich- 
mond towards  the  White  House, 
had  crossed  the  Pamunkey  river, 
and  was  now  entirely  beyond  our 
reach.  This,  of  course,  completely 
altered  the  plans  of  otu*  General, 
and  as  we  were  then  not  far  from 
Orange  Court-house,  where  our 
trains  had  been  ordered  to  assem- 
ble, and  we  were  sure  to  find  sup- 
plies both  for  man  and  beast, 
thither,  after  a  short  rest,  it 
was  determined  to  march.  None 
more  than  myself  welcomed  the 
order  to  hi^t,  for  the  only  charger 
I  had  now  left  was  completely 
broken  down,  and  my  servant 
Henry,  leading  a  Yankee  horse  I 
had  captured  after  Chancellorsville, 
was  still  far  off.  Badly  off  as 
I  was  in  this  particular,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  a  magnificent 
horse  for  sale  at  a  plantation  in 
Louisa  County;  and  permission  hav- 
ing been  read;ily  granted  me  by  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  I  set  off  thither,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  our  couriers  as  a 
guide,  and  a  few  hours  later  the 
command  continued   its  march  to- 
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wards  Orange.  On  reaching  my  des- 
tination, I  found  the  animal  far  ex- 
ceeded all  my  expectations.  He  was 
a  tall  thoroughbred  bay,  of  beauti- 
ful form  and  action,  and  the  price 
demanded  being  comparatiyely 
cheap — namely,  a  thousand  dollars 
— I  at  once  concluded  the  bargain; 
and  after  spending  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  night  beneath  Mr.  T.^s 
hospitable  roof,  I  rode  off  towards 
Orange  just  as  the  first  cheerful 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  were 
darting  through  the  fresh  green 
masses  of  the  gigantic  chestnuts 
and  beeches  which  hemmed  round 
the  plantation,  happy  in  the  consci- 
ousness that  the  fine  animal  curvet- 
ting under  me  with  such  elastic 
steps  was  my  own.  As,  en  route^ 
I  had  to  pass  by  the  little  village 
of  Verdiersville,  where,  it  will  be 
remembered,  I  had  such  a  narrow 
escape  in  August  *62,  I  stopped  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  kind  lady 
who  had  so  courageously  assisted 
me  in  my  retreat  I  had  never  failed 
to  do  so  whenever  chance  brought 
me  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  al- 
ways found  myself  received  with 
the  most  cordial  welcome.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  I  was  not  des- 
tined to  meet  the  same  kind  of  re- 
ception ;  for,  instead  of  the  cheerful 
greeting  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed,, the  old  lady,  as  soon  as 
she  caught  sight  of  me,  turned 
suddenly  pale^  and,  with  a  loud 
shriek,  fled  into  the  house.  Puz- 
zled beyond  measure^  at  so  extra- 
ordinary a,  proceeding,  I  pressed 
for  an  explanation,  when  a  Rich- 
mond paper  was  handed  to  me  and 
my  attention  directed  to  a  para- 
graph commencing,  **  Among  those 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ghancel- 
lorsville  we  r^ret  to  report  the 
death  of  Major  von  Borcke,"  &c 
Here  followed  a  flattering  estimate 
of  my  personal  qualities  and  a 
minute  account  of  my  death.  My 
amiable  finend  was  so  firmly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  of  my  demise, 
that  when  I  accosted  her  she  be- 
lieved it  was  my  ghost;  and  even 
during  our  subsequent  interview  I 


found  some  difficulty  in  persoadiag 
her  of  my  identity.  The  rumour  (rf 
my  having  been  killed  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  and  was  accept- 
ed as  true  by  every  part  of  our 
army  where  I  had  not  been  seeo 
since  the  battle,  and  the  regret  ex- 
pressed at  my  loss,  and  manifest 
pleasure  exhibited  by  both  soldiers 
and  citizens  to  know  me  still  among 
them,  administered  not  a  little  to 
my  self-esteem.  Beside  the  manj 
letters  of  condolence  and  offers  re- 
ceived by  Stuart  on  my  aoooimt, 
greatly  to  his  amusement,  a  request 
was  despatched  by  Governor  Letdier 
to  General  Leo  to  have  my  body  for- 
warded, and  claiming  Uw  privilege 
of  having  it  interred  with  all  the 
honours  of  the  State  of  Yir^nia. 
To  this  demand,  General  Lee  sent 
the  following  characteristic  reply: 
"  Gan^t  spare  it :  it^s  in  pursuit  of 
Stoneman." 

Our  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished on  one  of  the  hills  forming 
a  semicircle  round  one  side  of  the 
beautiful  little  valley  in  which  the 
pleasant  village  of  Orange  Courtr 
house  is  situated,  and  we  over- 
looked the  town,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  rich  country  around  it, 
clad  in  the  fresh  bright  verdure  of 
May.  The  weather  was  pofect; 
provisions  of  every  sort  woe  abun- 
dant, and  men  and  beasts  were 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  &- 
tigues  and  privations  of  the  late 
rough  campaign.  Orange  enjoys 
an  enviable  renown  for  the  beauty 
of  its  women;  and  in  the  female 
society  which  it  afforded  we  took 
every  opportunity  our  duties  per- 
mitted to  pass  a  few  agreeable  hours, 
which  were  sometimes  devoted  to 
dancing  and  sometimes  to  horse- 
back excursions.  A  cloud  soon 
came  over  our  happiness  howew, 
in  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  our 
beloved  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  ex- 
pired on  the  9th,  partially  from  his 
wounds,  but  more  directly  from 
pneumonia,  the  result  of  a  severe 
cold  which  he  caught  on  the  night 
when  he  was  struck,  and  which  the 
treatment  he  insisted  on  adopting 
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reDdered  thus  &tal.*    Few  men  have 
ever  been  more  regretted — ^few  more 
respected  by  foe,  no  less  than  firiend, 
than  was  Stonewall   Jackson ;    and 
his  soldiers  grieved  over  his  death 
as  though  they  had  been  bereft  of  a 
father.    To  me  it  was  a  sad  blow 
to  lose  at  once  a  kind  and    dear 
friend  and  a  leader  for  whom  I  felt 
the  heartiest  admiration.     Brought 
so  frequently  into  contact  with  this 
great  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle, 
or  in  camp,  where  he  often  shared 
his  blankets  with* me  when  I  had 
come  to  him'  late  at  night,  bringing 
in  my  report^or  applying  for  orders, 
I  had  every  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing, both  in  its  grandeur  and  in  its 
familiar  traits,  his  noble  and  gener- 
ous character.    Jackson  had  certain 
whijnsical.  peculiarities  which  exhi- 
bited, themselves  in  his  manner  and 
in  his  dress,  but  most  of  the  stories 
current   at   the   time,    turning  up- 
on 'his    eccentricities,    were    entire 
fabrications.  .  He    was    a  sincerely 
pious  man,   but  without  a  taint  of 
Puritanism,  and  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  and  a  harmless  joke  as 
much  as  anybody.     Ilis   conversa- 
tion was  lively  and  fiiscinating,  and 
he  would  often  chime  in  with  us  in 
our  merry  talk  and  laughter  round 
the   camp-fires.      For  General   Lee 
his  admiration   and   afifection    were 
alike  unbounded ;  and,  in  the  native 
modesty  of  his  character,  he  as  per- 
sistently undervalued  his  own  ser- 
vices.    Concerning  these  he  would 
often   say,    "All  the  credit  of  my 
successes  belongs  to  General  Lee; 


they  were  his  plans  on  which  I  act- 
ed, and  I  only  executed  his  orders.'^ 
But  General  Lee  knew  full  well 
how  to  appreciate  the  great  military 
qualities  of  his.  lieutenant,  and  the 
value  of  hisj assistance;  and  when 
the  news  reached  him  of  the  heroes 
death,  he  *  exclaimed,  **  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  country  if 
I  had  fallen  rather  than  Stonewall 
Jackson."  .  The  sad,  intelligence  was 
officially  communicated  to  his  mourn- 
ing army  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  following  order,  dated 
the  11th  :— 

"  The  daring  will  and  energy  of 
this  great  and  good  soldier,  by  a 
decree  of  an  all- wise  Providence, 
are  now  lost  to  .us;  but  while  we 
mourn  his  death,  we  feel  that  his 
spirit  lives,  and  will  inspire  the 
whole  army  with  .  his  indomitable 
courage  and  unshaken  confidence  in 
God,  as  our  hope  and  our  strength. 
Let  his  name  be  a  watchword  for 
his  corps,  whe  have  followed  him 
to  victory  in  so  many  fields.  Let 
officers  and  soldiers  imitate  his  in- 
vincible determination  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  defence  of  our  beloved 
country.  R.  E.  Lee." 

According  to  his  wish,  Jackson^s 
regains  were  buried  at  Lexington, 
Virginia,  where  in  his  simple  grave 
he  now  sleeps,  while  his  memory 
lives  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him,^  and  both  hemispheres 
regard  him  as  the  greatest  of  those 
who  fell' for  their  principles  in  this 
gigantic  civil  war. 


REORGANISATION   OP  THE  ARMY — HEADQUARTERS  ONCE  MORE  AT   CULPEPPER — 
GREAT   REVIEW  OP  THE   CAVALRY   CORPS. 

The  remaining  weeks  of  the  beau-  ruption  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ; 
tiful  month  of  May  passed  away  in  but  were  actively  employed  in  prc- 
quiet,  80  far  as  regards  any  inter-    parations  for  the  summer  campaign, 


*  The  immediate  cause  of  Jackson's  death  is  hot  generally  known.  I  received 
the  particulars  of  it  from  Dr.  M*Guire,  who  attended  the  General,  and  who  told  mc 
that,  against  his  urgent  dissuasion,  be  had  insisted  on  treating  bis  cold  by  the  ap- 
plication of  wet  blankets,  which  so  aggravated  its  severity  that,  weakened  as  was 
his  system  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  shock  of  amputation,  this  imprudence 
became  fatal. 
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and   in     reorganising     our     whole 
army,  the  ranks  of  which  were  ra- 
pidly filled    by  the  return    of  the 
absentees,   and  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  numerous  reinforcements 
— Longstreot    baring  been  recalled 
with  his  two  divisions  from  North 
Carolina,  and  several  brigades  join- 
ed to  these  from  Beauregard's  army. 
The  army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
now  divided  into  three  equal  and  dis- 
tinct corps,   each  numbering  about 
20,000  men.    Longstreet  commanded 
the  Ist  corps,  consisting  of  Hood's, 
M*Law's,    and    Picket's    divisions; 
Ewell  the  2d,  consisting  of  Early's, 
Rodes's ,  and    Johnson's    divisions, 
formerly     under     Jackson's     com- 
mand, and  now  committed  to  this 
general    in    accordance    with  a  re- 
Quest  made  by   Stonewall    on    his 
deathbed,  in  his  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of    his  veterans.      The  3d 
corps  was  placed  under  the   com- 
mand   of  A.     P.    Ilill,    and    was 
formed    of    Anderson's,     Pender's, 
and  Hcth's  divisions.    The  cavalrv, 
which    had     also    been    strength- 
ened    by     several     new    brigades 
from  the    South,  was    formed    into 
a    separate     corps    of    three     divi- 
sion's,    commanded    by    Hampton, 
Fitz  Lee,  and  William  Lee.      About 
the  18th  of  May,  General  Lee,  who 
had     continued     to    confront    the 
enemy    at     Fredericksburg,    began 
gradually   to  shift  the    position  of 
his     troops     towards    Gordonsville 
and  Orange,      The  cavalry  had  to 
give  place  to  the  infantry,   and  on 
the   20th    we    received    orders    to 
march    to  Culpepper    Court-house, 
where    we    established    our    head- 
quarters, close  to  the  old  camping 
ground,     stationing    our     divisions 
nearer  the  river,  which  was  again 
closely  picketed.      Our  tents  were 
pitched  in  a  beautiful  spot,    over- 
shadowed   by    magnificent   hickory 
and    tulip    poplar    trees,    and  sur- 
rounded   by    broad    clover    fields, 
where  our  horse  were  richly  pastur- 
ed, and  through  which  the  pretty 
little  river  "  Mountain  Run "  rolled 
its  silver  waters  between  picturesque 
banks,  and  afforded  us  the  chance  of 


a  magnificent  cool  batii,  and  plentr 
of  sport  with  the  rod  and  line.  Oiir 
cavalry  were  in  the  highest  sphits, 
and  were  kept  in  constant  and  salth 
tarr  activity  by  incessant  drinin^ 
and  other  preparations  for  the  im- 
pending campaign.  Hundreds  of 
men  flocked  in  daily  from  their 
distant  homes,  bringing  with  them 
fresh  horses.  G«nenl  Robertson 
had  joined  us  with  his  splendid 
brigade  from  North  Carolina,  u 
also  had  General  Jones,  with  his 
command  ftom  the  valley  of  Vir* 

S'nia;  and  nearly  all  the  men  of 
ampton's  division  had  returned 
fit>m  South  Carolina  and  Misatssip- 
pi.  Our  horse  artillery,  ander  com- 
mand of  Pelham's  successor,  Major 
Berkham,  had  been  augmented  by 
several  batteries,  and  the  old  ones 
had  been  supplied  with  fi^esh  horses, 
so  that  altogether  we  now  possessed 
a  more  numerous  and  better  equip- 
ped force  than  ever  before. 

We  all  looked  with  pride  upon 
this  magnificent  body  of  troops; 
and  as  a  review  had  been  ordmd 
for  the  5th  of  June,  all  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  we  wtre 
busy  preparing  for  that  important 
event  Invitations  havii^  been 
sent  out  to  the  whole  circle  of  oar 
acquaintances  far  and  near,  the 
hotels  of  the  town,  and  as  inanj 
private  houses  as  had  any  accom- 
modation to  spare,  were  got  ready 
for  the  reception  of  our  guests, 
many  of  whom,  after  all,  we  had  to 
put  under  tents.  Amoi^  those  ve 
expected  on  this  occasion,  was  Gene- 
ral Randolph,  the  former  Secretary 
of  War,  a  warm  friend  of  Stuart's 
and  mine,  and  to  whom  it  will  be 
remembered  I  was  indebted  for  so 
much  kindness  on  my  first  antral 
in  Richmond.  Gladly  eager  to  give 
him  a  proof  of  my  esteem,  and  the 
sense  I  had  of  his  kindness,  I  start- 
ed off  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  for 
Gordonsville,  to  meet  our  friend  on 
his  road,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  oi 
bringing  him  by  special  train  into 
Culpepper  with  all  honours,  our 
battle-flag  floating  from  the  loco- 
motive.     Every  tniin  that  aflemooa 
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brought    in    fresh    crowds   of  our 
guests,   and    we  all    assembled  at 
the  station  to   receive    them,    and 
forward  them  to    their  destination 
hj  the  ambulances  and  waggons  we 
had  got  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  at 
the    Town  Hall,    which    went  off 
pleasantly  enough,  although  it  was 
not,  in  the  language  of  the  reporter, 
^^a  gay  and  dazzling  scene,  illumi- 
nated ^y  floods  of  light  streaming 
from  numerous  chandeliers,"  for  our 
supply  of  light  was  limited  to  a  few 
tallow  candles ;  and  when  the  moon 
rose,   we  were    glad  to  avail  our- 
selves of  her  services  by  adjourn- 
ing to  the  spacious  verandah.     As 
the   morning  of   the    5th    dawned 
bright  and  beautiful,  we  completed 
our  preparations,  and  gave  the  last 
touch  to  our  arms  and  equipments  ; 
and  about  8  o^clock  General  Stuart 
and  his  staff  mounted  their  horses 
and  made  for  the  plains  of  Brandy 
Station,   which  that    day  were  for 
once  to  he  the  scene,  not  of  a  battle 
in  all  its  sanguinary  tumult^  but  of 
a   military  spectacle   comparatively 
peaceful    in    character.      Our    little 
band  presented  a  gay  and  gallant 
appearance  as  we  rode  forth  to  the 
Mound  of  our  bugles,  all  mounted  on 
fine  chargers,  and  clad  in  our  best 
accoutrements,  our  plumes  nodding, 
and  our  battle-flag  waving  in  the 
breeze.     I  myself  had  on  a  uniform 
new    from  bead  to    foot,   and   the 
horse   on    which  I    was    mounted 
seemed  to  me  in  the  very  perfection 
of  beauty  as  it  danced  with  spring- 
ing step  upon  the  turf,   its  glossy 
coat  shining  like  burnished  gold  in 
the  morning  sun.    As  our  approach 
was    heralded    by  the  flourish    of 
trumpets,  many  of  the  ladies  in  the 
village  came  forth  to  greet  us  from 
the   porches  and  verandahs  of  the 
houses,  and  showered  down  flowers 
upon  our  path.     But  if  the   smiles 
and     patriotic     demonstrations    of 
the  daughters  of  old  Virginia  were 
pleasant    and    flattering    to    us  as 
mortal  men,  not  less  grateful  to  our 
soldiers*  hearts  were  the  cheers  of 
more  than  12,000  horsemen,   which 


rose  in  the  air  as  we  came  upon 
the  open  plain  near  Brandy  Station, 
where  the  whole  cavalry  corps 
awaited  us,  drawn  out  in  a  line  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  at  the  extreme 
right  of  which  twenty-four  guns 
of  our  horse-artillery  thundered 
forth  a  salute.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  marching  past  commenced. 
€reneral  Stuart  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  a  slight  eminence,  whi- 
ther many  hundreds  of  spectators, 
mostly  ladies,  had  gathered,  in  am- 
bulances and  on  horseback,  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
troops.  The  corps  passed  first 
by  squadrons,  and  at  a  walk,  and 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  so 
many  thousand  .  troopers  splendid- 
ly mounted  made  the  heart  swell 
with  pride,  and  impressed  one  with 
the  conviction  that  nothing  could 
resist  the  attack  of  such  %  body  of 
troops.  The  review  ended  with  a 
sham  charge  of  the  whole  corps  by 
regiments,  the  artillery  advancing 
at  the  same  time  at  a  gallop,  and 
opening  a  rapid  fire  upon  an  ima- 
ginary enemy.  The  day  wound  up 
with  a  ball ;  but  as  the  night  was 
fine  we  danced  in  the  open  air 
on  a  piece  of  turf  near  our  head- 
quarters, and  by  the  light  of  enor- 
mous wood-fires,  the  ruddy  glare  of 
which  upon  the  animated  groups 
of  our  assembly  gave  to  the  whole 
scene  a  wild  and  romantic  efiect 

Our    army  having  been  all  this 
while    slowly  approaching    Culpep- 

?er,  division  after  division,  on  the 
th  we  marched  by  order  of  Gene- 
ral Lee,  who  was  now  among  us, 
closer  to  the  Rappahannock,  taking 
up  our  headquarters  on  the  heights 
near  Brandy  Station.  Next  day 
the  cavalry  corps  had  the  honour 
of  being  reviewed  by  our  Comman- 
der-in-chief, but  this  time  the  spec- 
tators were  no  longer  ladies,  our 
fair  visitors  having  departed,  but 
the  whole  of  Hood's  division, 
amounting  to  about  10^000  men, 
who  were  present  as  lookers-on,  at 
their  own  request  No  sooner  was 
the  review  over  than  a  courier 
galloped   up  with  the  report  that 
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the  enemy  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  strong  force  on  the  river. 
This  called  us  at  once  to  the  front 
with  several  brigades,  and  for  a 
time  we  were  in  momentary  expec- 
tation  of  a  serious  engagement. 
After  some  demonstrations,  how- 
ever, at  the  different  fords,  which 
were  promptly  met  T[)y  our  pickets, 
the  Yankees  disappeared  again,  and 
our  troops  mardied  back  to  their 
camps.  On  my  return  to  head- 
quarters I  found,  to  my  intense 
^sgust,  that  my  negro  servant 
Harry  having,  against  orders, 
turned  two  of  my  horses  and 
Kitt  my  mule  loose,  they  had 
straggled  off,  and  every  effort  to 
find  them  had  till  then  failed.  To 
lose  my  steeds  thus,  on  the  very  eve 


of  active  operations,  was  a  serious 
affair;  horses  were  stolen  daOj, 
and  among  the  thousands  of  ani- 
mals assembled  around  us,  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  them  again. 
I  was  the  more  put  out,  as  by  bad- 
luck  I  had  been  splendidly  mount- 
ed, having,  besides  my  new  pur- 
chase, which  was  still  left  me,  two 
fine  chargers — ^a  stout  bay  which 
I  had  firom  Major  Berkham,  the 
chief  of  our  horse-artillery,  in  ei- 
cliange  for  my  captured  Yankee 
horse,  and  my  old  black,  which  was 
now  in  fine  condition.  All  the  ^e;^t 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  furtho' 
efforts  to  discover  the  stray  ani- 
mals, till  at  last  I  returned  late  at 
night,  tired  and  out  of  humour,  to 
the  camp. 


GREAT  CAYALRT  BATTLE   AT  BBANDT  STATION,   9tH  JUNE  1863. 


After  a  few  hours'  sleep  I  was 
awakened  about  daybreak  by  the 
sound  of  several  cannon-shots.  In 
an  instant  I  was  on  my  legs,  and 
stepping  out  of  my  tent  I  distinctly 
heard  a  brisk  firing  of  small-arms 
in  the  direction  of  the  river.  An 
orderly  shortly  afterwards  rode 
up,  reporting  that  the  enemy,  un- 
der cover  of  the  fog,  had  suddenly 
fallen  upoli  our  pickets,  had  crossed 
the  river  in  strong  force  at  several 
points,  and  pressed  forward  so 
rapidly  that  they  had  come  upon 
Jones's  brigade  before  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  had  had  time  to 
saddle  their  horses.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  the  sharpshooters  of 
this  command,  seconded  by  a  sec- 
tion of  our  horse-artillery,  were 
enabled  by  a  well-directed  fire  to 
impede  the  movements  of  the  at- 
tacking foe,  so  as  to  give  our  regi- 
ments time  to  form,  and  by  falling 
back  some  distance  to  take  up  a 
position  further  to  the  rear.  It 
was  evident,  both  to  General  Stuart 
and  myself  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Federals  in  this  move- 
ment were  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  i^rere  deter- 
mined   on    making  a    further   ad- 


vance, although  we  differed  in 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  op- 
posing resistance  to  them.  The 
General  wished  to  march  with  his 
whole  force  against  the  enemy,  and 
fight  them  wherever  he  might  meet 
them.  My .  proposal  was  to  place 
the  greater  part  of  the  corps  and 
our  24  guns  on  the  heights,  and 
wait  there  tiU  the  designs  of  the 
Yankees,  who  were  still  bidden  bj 
the  woods,  and  their  numbers, 
should  be  more  clearly  disclosed, 
and  then,  by  offering  a  feint  with  a 
few  of  our  advanced  brigades,  to 
draw  them  towards  us.  As  no 
favourable  position  for  thdr  artil- 
lery would  be  found  in  the  plains, 
our  guns  would  play  with  great 
effect  on  their  dense  ranks  when 
they  emerged  into  the  open  before 
us,  and  for  once  our  horsemen 
w^ould  have  a  chance  of  showing 
their  sup«riority  over  the  hostile 
cavalry  by  a  united  charge  of  our 
whole  force.  But  Stuarfs  aidour 
was  impatient  of  delay;  and  being, 
besides,  under  the  impression  that 
to  allow  the  enemy  to  proceed  fur- 
ther would  let  them  know  too 
much  of  the  position  of  our  in&nt- 
ry,  wliich  it  was  our  duty  to  cover, 
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he  resolved  to  move  at  once  against 
the  advanciDg  foe,  and  gave  me  or- 
ders to  ride  to  the  front  and  rapidly 
reoonnoitre  the  state  of  afhirs,  while 
he  would  follow  as  qnickly  as  the 
troops  could  be  brought  into  action. 
Major  Berkbam  had  hastily  placed 
some  of  his  batteries  in  position 
upon  an  eminence  which  I  had  just 
passed,  and  was  reaching  a  patch  of 
wood  where  Jones's  men  were  en- 
^ed  in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the 
Federals,  when  in  overwhelming 
numbers  tbey  made  a  sudden  dash 
upon  the  most  advanced  regiment 
of  that  brigade,  which  broke  in 
utter  confusion,  carrying  everything 
witii  them  in  their  flight.  A  scene 
of  disgraceful  stampede  ensued — 
single  horsemen  gidloped  oW  the 
field  in  all  directions,  waggons  and 
ambulances  which  had  been  de- 
tained to  carry  off  camp  utensils 
rattled  over  the  ground,  while  with 
loud  shouts  of  victory  a  dense 
mass  of  Federal  horsemen  broke 
forth  from  the  woods.  At  this 
critical  moment  Berkbam  opened  a 
rapid  fire,  throwing  such  a  shower 
of  canister  and  grape  at  close  range 
upon  the  pursuing  host,  that  they 
recoiled  and  retired  again  into 
the  forest,  thus  affording  an  op- 
portunity of  rallying  and  re- 
forming our  demoralized  troops. 
Just  as  the  confusion  was  at  its 
very  height,  my  eye  alighted  on 
my  little  mule  £^tt,  on  which 
one  of  the  waggoners  was  mounted, 
and  was  passing  me  at  full  speed. 
The  temptation  to  recover  this 
valuable  piece  of  property  was 
not  to  be  withstood,  even  under 
the  exciting  circumstances  of  the 
occasion;  and  quickly  overtaking 
the  fellow,  I  ordered  him  to  give 
up  my  property,  but  the  fear  of 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  ^e  enemy 
so  possessed  the  poor  devil  that 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
it  back  to  me  at  headquarters. 
Thinking,  however,  it  was  only  a 
lust  punishment  on  him  to  let 
him  make  good  his  escape  by  the 
aid  of  his  own  legs,  I  made  him 
dismount,  and  sent  Xitt  to  the 
vou  xoix. — ^NO.  Dovm. 


rear  by  one  of  the  couriers  who 
accompanied  me,  where  Henry 
greetea  the  return  of  his  favourite 
with  every  mark  of  delight.  All 
our  brigades  having  now  arrived 
from  the  more  distant  camps,  our 
line  of  battle,  nearly  three  mUes 
in  length,  could  be  regularly 
formed;  and  along  the  woods 
which  border  the  Rappahannock 
the  multitudinous  firing  of  our  dis- 
mounted sharpshooters  sounded  like 
the  rattle  of  musketry  in  a  regular 
battle.  We  held  our  ground  toler- 
ably well  for  some  time,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  enemy 
were  in  far  superior  numbers  and 
supported  by  infantry,  large  columns 
of  which  were  reported  by  William 
Lee,  who  commanded  on  oilr  ex- 
treme left,  to  be  crossing  the 
river.  Towards  this  point  1  was 
sent  by  General  Stuart  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  with 
orders  to  send  a  report  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  by  one  of  the  body 
of  couriers  whom  I  took  with  me. 
William  Lee's  brigade  was  placed 
on  a  ridge  of  hilk,  with  its  skir- 
mishers on  the  river-bank  and 
along  a  formidable  stone  fence 
running  across  an  open  field,  over 
which  the  Federals  advanced  in 
strong  numbers,  but  were  again 
and  again  repulsed  as  soon  as  tiiey 
came  within  range  of  our  sharp- 
shooters, who  were  well  seconded 
by  the  accurate  firing  of  one  of  our 
batteries  on  the  heights.  Buried 
in  the  deep  grass,  William  Lee  and 
I  lay  close  to  our  guns  watching'* 
the  progress  of  the  battle,  when  we 
were  startled  by  a  heavy  cannonade 
in  our  rear,  apparently  in  the- 
direction  of  our  headquarters  at' 
Brandy  Station.  Thither  I  hast- 
ened off  at  once,  promising  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  send  him  information- 
as  soon  as  I  had  discovered  the 
state  of  affairs.  From  some  strag- 
glers who  galloped  past  me  as  V 
approached  the  station,  I  gathered, 
in  a  confused  way,  that  the  Fede- 
rals were  in  our  rear.  To  this  re- 
port I  gave  little  credit,  but  on 
emerging  from  the  forest  I  found 
8  B 
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that  they  had  onhr  spoken  the 
truth,  for  there  a  sight  awaited  me 
whioh  made  the  blood  ran  cold  in 
my  veioB.  The  heights  of  Brandy 
and  the  spot  where  our  headqoar- 
ters  had  been  were  perfectly 
swarming  with  Yankees,  while  the 
men  of  one  of  onr  brigades  were 
scattered  wide  over  the  plateau, 
chased  in  all  directions  by  their 
enemies.  Seeing  one  of  onr  regi- 
ments  still  in  line»  but  already 
swerving  and  on  ihe  point  of 
breaking,  I  rode  np  to  the  Ookmel, 
who  .seemed  to  have  lost  all  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  threatened  to 
arrest  him  on  the  spot,  and  to 
prefer  a  charge  of  cowardice 
against  him,  if  he  did  not  at  once 
lead  his  men  on  to  the  attack. 
This  had  ihe  desired  effect,  and 
with  a  &int  cheer  the  regiment 
galloped  forward  against  the 
enemy;  bnt  two  hostile  regiments 
starting  to  meet  na.  the  space  we 
were  charging  over  oiminished  with 
increasing  rapidity,  nntil  at  last, 
when  oxuy  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
our  disheartened  soldiers  broke  and 
fled  in  sham^ul  confbsion.  Car- 
ried along  for  a  moment  bv  the  tor- 
rent of  fogitivea,  I  perceived  that 
we  were  hasteniug  towards  an  open- 
ing in  a  fence  which  had  been  made 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  onr 
artilleiy,  and,  soon  outstripping  the 
rest  by  the  fleetness  of  mv  charger, 
I  reached  the  gap,  and  placed  my- 
self in  the  centre,  callmg  out  to 
them  that  I  would  kill  every  man 
who  tried  to  pass  me,  and  Iknocking 
over  with  the  flat  of  my  sabre  two  of 
those  who  had  ventured  too  near 
me.  This  had  the  efllsot  of  arrest- 
ing the  flight  for  a  time,  and  I  then 
managed  to  rally  round  me  about  a 
hundred  of  these  same  men  whom, 
on  this  identical  ground,  I  had,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  led  to  victory. 
**  Men  I^  I  shouted,  ^  remember  your 
previous  deeds  on  these  very  fields ; 
foUow  me--chargel"  and,  nutting 
spurs  into  my  charger's  flanks,  the 
noble  animal  bounded  forth  against 
the  Federals,  who  were  now  dose 
upon  us,  but  whose  lines,  by  the 


length  of  the  pursuit,  had  become 
very  loose.  Tlie  very  same  men, 
however,  who  had  fought  bo  gal- 
lantly with  me  before  had  lost  all 
self-confidenoe,  and  after  fonowinr 
me  a  abort  distance  they  tunied 
again  to  flight,  abruptly  leaving  me 
quite  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
charging  foe.  A  great,  hnlkii^ 
Yankee  corporal,  with  some  dghtor 
ten  men,  immediately  gave  cihaae 
after  me,  calling  on  me  to  surrender, 
and  discharging  their  carbines  and 
revolvers  in  my  direction.  Kot 
heeding  this  summons,  I  mged  my 
horse  to  its  highest  speed,  and  now 
tnrnhig  to  the  rear  myself  and  clear- 
ing the  fence  at  a  part  where  it  was 
too  high  for  them  to  follow,  I  soon 
left  my  pursuers  far  behind.  I  had 
not  gaQoped  many  hundred  yards 
fturther,  however,  when  I  ovsitook 
Captain  White  of  our  staff;  who  had 
received  a  shot-wound  in  ha  na^ 
and  was  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  keep  himself  up  in  the  saddle. 
Having  to  support  my  wounded  oom- 
rade,  whom  1  was  determined  to 
save,  retarded  my  pace  considerably, 
and  several  times  the  shouts  aid 
yells  of  the  Yankees  sounded  so 
dose  at  our  horses'  heels  that  I 

gave  up  all  hope  of  escape.  Snd- 
enly,  however,  the  Yankees  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
draw  bridle  after  a  very  eidtiog 
run.  A  courier  happening  to  pass, 
I  left  Captain  White  in  his  chszge, 
and  hastened  once  more  to  the  firont, 
full  of  anxiety  as  to  the  final  result 
of  the  conflict  To  my  great  as- 
tonishment, as  I  rode  on  I  could  see 
nothi^  of  the  enemy ;  and,  by  the 
time  I  had  reached  the  platean  ot 
Brandv,  I  found  the  state  of  a&in 
had  taken  an  entirely  altered  trnd. 
Instead  of  a  menacing  host  of  Fede- 
rals, their  dead  and  wi^nded  thickly 
strewed  the  ground:  one  of  their 
batteries,  every  horse  of  whidi 
had  been  kUlea,  stood  abandoned : 
and  to  the  nA%  far  away,  a  coo- 
fused  mass  of  ft^^tives  were  seen 
closely  pursued  by  our  men,  over 
whose  needs  our  artilkiT  were 
throwing  dieO  after  shell   on  Uie 
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retreatiDg  foe.  I  was  not  long  in 
meetiiu^  with  General  Stnart,  whom 
I  found  directing  the  operations  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  plateau.  I 
was  imormed  hyhim  that  the  por- 
tion of  Federal  oavalrj  which  nad 
rendered  our  position  so  critical 
bad  consisted  or  two  hrigadea,  com- 
manded by  General  Perry  Windham, 
an  Englishman  in  the  Yankee  ser- 
vice, who,  by  taking  a  cironitons 
route  along  an  unguarded  bridle- 
path, had  succeeded  in  taking  ns 
in  the  rear,  so  oaosing  ail  the  con- 
fnsion  and  panic  which  had  very 
nearly  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
But  inst  when  the  danger  was  at 
the  highest  and  the  stampede  in 
fall  career— namely,  at  the  very 
crisis  I  was  unfortoniEite  enough  to 
witness — ^the  Georgia  regiment  of 
Hampton^s  old  brigade,  under  its 
commander,  the  gallant  tk>lonel 
Toung,  and  the  11th  Virginia,  under 
Oolonel  Lomax,  had  come  up  to  the 
succour,  and,  throwing  themselves 
with  an  impetuous  charge  on  the 
temporary  victors,  had  completely 
routed  and  driven  them  to  flight, 
many  killed  and  wounded,  as  well 
as  prisoners,  besides  a  battery, 
being  left  behind.  Greneral  Wind- 
ham himself  was  shot  through  the 
leg  during  the  short  mSUe^  and  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  capture;  and 
several  colonels  and  other  officers 
were  among  the  dead.  The  flight 
of  the  Federals  had  been  so  sudaen 
and  headlong  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  odd  incidents,  among 
which  may  be  recalled  an  accident 
which  befell  one  of  their  buglers, 
who,  in  tlie  blindness  of  his  hurry, 
rode  strught  up  against  an  old 
ice-house,  breaking  through  the 
wooden  partition,  and  tumbling 
headlons,  horse  and  alL  into  the 
deep  hole  within.  The  horse  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  but  the  rider 
e8cjq>ed  miraculously,  and  was 
hauled  up  with  ropes  amidst  shouts 
of  laughter  from  the  bystanders 
at  so  ridiculous  an  adventure  of 
battle. 

The  greater  part  of  our  corps  was 
now  placed  along  the  ridge,  in  exact- 


ly the  position  I  had  recommended 
in  the  morning,  whilst  further  on,  in 
the  plains  below,  were  arrayed,  in 
line  of  battle,  many  thousand  Fede- 
ral cavalry,  supported  by  two  of 
their  divisions  of  infantry,  whose 
glitterinff  bayonets  could  be  easily 
discerned  as  they  deployed  from 
the  distant  woods.  Meanwhile  our 
Commander-in-Chief  had  arrived  at 
t^  scene  of  action,  and  a  division 
of  our  infantiT  had  come  np^  to  our 
support,  which  was  still  in  the 
woods  about  a  (quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  rear,  but  qmte  in  readiness  to 
act  when  necessary.  The  time  was 
now  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  fire,  which  in  our  imme- 
diate front  had  gradually  slackened 
to  a  desultonr  skirmishing  of  the 
dismounted  sharpehooters,  but  sup- 
ported by  a  regular  cannonade, 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  on  the  left, 
where  William  Lee,  who  had  given 
up  his  original  position  soon  after 
I  left  him,  was  slowly  falling  back 
before  the  enemy,  turning  and 
giving  battle  whenever  too  closely 

Sreseed  by  his  pursuers.    This  ^)len- 
id  command   could  just  be   seen 
emerging  from  the  woods  on  our 
left,  where  Joneses  brigade  was  drawn 
up  to  support  it.  when  Stuart,  think- 
ing the  time  had  come  for  an  aggres- 
nve  movement,  sent  me  off  to  order 
the  two  brigades  to  move  forward  in 
a  united  charge  upon  the  pursoing 
enemy.    Feeline  that  prompt  actioo 
was  necessary,  I  rode  down  the  hill- 
side with  incautious  speed,  and  mj 
horse,  broken  down  by  the  exoessire 
exertions  of  the  day,  stumbled  and 
rolled  heavily  over  with  xne.  Stuart, 
believmff  that  horae  and  rider  were 
struck  down  by  a  csnnon-ball,  or- 
dered some  oonriew  toBVaawstance, 
and  was  jast  sendu^g  <w  aoaae  one 
else  with  the  ordeni  was  chained 
with,  when  the  aaiaaal  nigained  its 
legs,  and,  TsaltaBg  quk^lnto  the 
raddle,  I  start^  off  md  isste 
than    bef<a^     ^l»«*   ™^  y«nb 
further,  oonaiV  "W, J**7  brokea 
ground,  mj  hant  ml  ^gaiai,   as 
ooatasmg  mv  fcg  that  I  £iiieMd  ^ 
first  it  wu  Mm;  bat  as  the<9^ 
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of  manj  hundreds  of  my  comrades 
were  on  me  I  proudly  fonght  against 
the  agony  I  suffered,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty remounting  I  continued  my 
ride,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was, 
without  farther  accident,  at  the 
point  of  destination.  Lee^s  and 
Joneses  men  received  the  order  to 
charge  with  loud  cheers— the  former 
moving  forward  to  the  attack  in 
such  magnificent  style  that  an  en- 
thusiastic shout  of  applause  rose 
along  our  lines  on  the  heights, 
whence  the  conflict  could  he  plain- 
ly witnessed.  The  enemy  received 
us  with  a  shower  of  hnllets.  Gen- 
eral William  Lee  fell  wounded  in 
the  thigh.  Ck>lone1  Williams  was 
shot  dead  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  many  other  ofllcers  fell 
killed  and  wounded.  But  nothing 
could  arrest  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  gallant  yimnians ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Federal  lines  were 
hroken  and  driven  in  disorderly 
flight  towards  the  river,  where  the 
fire  of  several  reserve  hatteries, 
posted  on  the  opposite*shore,  put  a 
stop  to  the  pursuit.  This  success 
on  our  left  decided  the  &te  of  the 
day.  Ahout  dusk,  the  main  hody 
of  the  Federal  cavalry,  seeing  their 
right  flank  now  entirely  exposed, 
commenced  a  retreat  under  protec- 
tion of  their  infantrv,  and  hy  night- 
fall the  whole  of  the  hostile  force 
had  once  more  recrossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock. Thus  ended  the  greatest 
cavalry  hattle  ever  fought  on  the 
American  continent,  ahout  12,000 
men  heing  engaged  on  our  side, 
and  ahout  16,000  on  that  of  the 
Federals,  hesides  the  infantry  sup- 
port; and  the  oomhat  lasted  from 
dayhreak  till  nightfiilL  The  loss 
of  our  opponents  was  very  severe 
in  dead  and  wounded,  and  a  ffreat 
numher  of  officers  fell,  among  wnom 
was  a  hrigadier-general,  several  colo- 
nels, hesides  many  other  of  suhordi- 
nate  rank.  Ahout  iOO  privates  and 
^  officers  were  captured,  and  a 
battery  of  four  guns  already  men- 
tioned. The  victory  was  a  dearly- 
bought  one  on  our  side,  and  num- 
bers of  those  who  but  a  few  days 


before  had  gaOy  attended  the 
review,  were  now  stretched  cold 
and  lifeless  on  the  same  ground. 
Among  those  whose  death  we 
mourned,  was  the  gallant  Colond 
Hampton  of  the  2d  South  Carolina, 
broth^  of  General  Hampton,  and 
Oolonel  Williams  of  the  2d  North 
Carolina;  General  William  Lee, 
Colonel  Butler,  and  many  other 
officers  of  rank  were  among  the 
wounded.  Our  staff  had  suffered 
very  severely :  Captain  White 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Groldsborough 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  gaSaot 
Captain  Farley  killed.  Poor  Far- 
ley !  after  innumerable  escapes  torn 
the  perils  into  which  his  brilliant 
gallantry  led  him,  his  fate  had  over- 
taken him  at  last,  and  he  died  as 
heroically  as  he  had  lived.  While 
riding  towards  the  enemy,  nde  by 
side  with  Colonel  Butler,  a  shdl 
which  passed  clean  through  thdr 
horses,  killing  both  these,  shattered 
at  the  same  time  one  of  BntlePs 
1^  below  the  knee,  and  carried 
off  one  of  Farley^s  dose  up  to  the 
body.  When  the  surgeon  arrived 
he  naturally  wished  to  attend  first 
to  the  Captain  as  the  more  danger- 
ously wounded,  but  this  the  brave 
yoimg  fellow  positively  refused, 
saying  that  Colonel  Bntler^s  life 
was  more  valuable  to  the  conntiy 
than  his  own,  and  he  felt  he  should 
soon  die.  Two  hours  afterwards 
he  was  a  corpse.  We  passed  the 
night  at  a  farmhouse  close  to  the  ^ 
battle-field;  but  in  spite  of  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  I  could  find  no 
rest,  and  passed  the  best  part  of 
the  night  bathing  my  injured  lee, 
which  was  very  swollen  and  painful, 
with  cold  water. 
I  did  not  allow  this,  howevw,  to 

grevent  my  accompanying  General 
tuart  on  the  following  morning 
on  a  ride  towards  the  river  and 
over  the  plains,  which  presented 
all  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
battle-field.  Prindpally  was  this 
the  case  in  the  immediate  nei^- 
bourhood  of  our  old  headquarters, 
where  the  ground  was  thickly 
strewn   with    caroasses,   on  which 
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handredfl  of  turkey  buzzards  had 
been  gorging  themselves,  and  were 
lying  about  in  numbers.  In  one 
spot,  a  few  acres  broad,  where  the 
cavalry  had  charged  dose  np  to  a 
fence  held  by  oar  skirmishers,  I 
counted  as  many  as  thirty  dead 
horses  struck  down  by  the  ballets  of 
onr  sharpshooters.  On  oar  retarn  to 
headquarters,  which  in  the  mean 
time  had  been  transferred  to  the 
shade  of  an  oak  grove  a  mile  farther 
to  the  rear,  and  close  to  a  fine  plan^ 
tation  possessed  by  a  Mr.  Bradford, 
my  negro  Henry  met  me  with  an  air 
of  triumphant  exaltation,  having 
with  untiring  energy,  backed  by  can- 
ning adroitness,  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering one  of  my  two  missing  horses 
— ^the  stout  bay.  The  illegitimate 
appropriator  of  the  poor  beast  had 
frightfully  disfigured  it  to  avoid  detec- 


tion; its  beautiful  mane  and  tail  were 
hacked  short,  but  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  negro  had  not  been  baffled  by  this 
villanous  trick.  I  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  General  Stuart's  raillery  apro 
rt  of  my  lost  horses,  but  ere  long 
was  enabled  to  turn  the  laugh 
against  him,  for  two  of  his  best  horses 
went  astray  and  were  lost  in  the  same 
way,  nor  were  they*  recovered  for 
months  after.  Large  numbers  of  the 
enemy  being  still  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  and  displaying  considerable 
activity,  we  expected  that  the  late 
unsuccessful  reconnaissance  in  force 
would  shortly  be  renewed,  and  on. 
the  18th  we  were  even  called  to  our 
saddles  by  an  alarm.  It  proved  a 
groundless  one,  however;  and  the 
following  days  passed  without  further 
active  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  Federals. 


OOliOCKNCKMSNT  07  THB  SUMMEB  OAMPAION  —  VOBMkSD  MOVSMBNT  OF 
THE  ABMT  OP  YZBGIinA  —  CAVALBT  FIGHTS  IN  LOXJDON  AND  FAI7QUISB 
OOUNTISS. 


General  Lee  had  by  this  completed 
his  preparations  for  an  advance  into 
the  enemy^s  country,  whither  the 
theatre  of  war  was  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred ;  and,  whilst  a  comparatively 
small  body  of  troops  still  maintained 
a  show  in  front  of  the  Federals  at 
Fredericksburg,  the  bulk  of  our  army 
was  being  concentrated  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Oalpepper,  apparently  without 
any  suspicion  of  the  fact  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy's  commander-in-chief. 
The  first  object  General  Lee  sought 
to  compass,  was  to  clear  the  valley  of 
Virginia  of  its  hostile  occupants  and 
to  capture  the  town  of  Winchester. 
Ewell  with  his  troops  had  already 
started  in  that  direction  some  days 
back,  and  on  the  15th  the  rest  of  our 
infantry  began  to  move  forward. 
Stuart  was  ordered  to  cover  the 
movements  of  our  army  and  protect 
its  fiank  by  marching  on  the  Fauquier 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains ; 
and  accordingly  the  morning  of  the 
16th  found  us  betimes  en  rouUy  and 


in  high  glee  at  the  thought  of  once 
more  invading  Yankeedom.  Having 
crossed  the  Hazel  and  Rappahannock 
rivers,  we  marched  on  in  the  same 
line  we  had  followed  in  our  retreat 
of  November,  '62,  and  at  noon  halted 
for  an  hour  to  feed  our  horses  at  the 
little  town  of  Orleans,  where  General 
Stuart  and  his  staff  made  a  point  of 
vifflting  our  old  friend  Mrs.  M.,  by 
whom  we  were  received  with  her 
ususlkindness  and  hospitality.  Our 
march  thence  led  through  the  rich 
and  beautiful  county  of  Fauquier, 
which  as  yet  showed  but  little  signs 
of  suffering  from  the  war,  and  at 
dark  we  reached  the  Piedmont  Sta- 
tion of  the  Baltimore-Ohio  Railway, 
where  we  bivouacked.  Next  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  it  was  light  the  famous 
guerilla  chief  Major  Mosbey,  who  had 
selected  this  part  of  the  country  for 
the  scene  of  his  extraordinary 
achievements,  made  his  appearance 
in  camp,  reporting  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry,    which    till    recently    had 
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fronted  xu  near  Oalpepper,  was  rapid- 
ly following  a  line  of  march  parallel 
toonr  own,  although  as  yet  only 
small  detachments  were  occapying 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Loudon. 
Our  march  was  continued  accordingly 
towards  the  Tillage  of  Upperville, 
where  our  cavalry  separated  into 
seyeral  commands,  with  instructions 
to  move  by  different  roads  towards 
the  Potomac.  .  Stuart,  taking  with 
him  Robertson's  and  Fitz  Lee\i  com- 
mands, the  latter  of  which  turned  off 
towaras  Aldie,  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Middleburg,  which  place  he 
and  his  staff,  galloping  aheaa  of  the 
troops,  reaoh^  late  In  the  afternoon. 
We  were  received  in  this  pleasant 
little  town  with  marked  demonstra- 
tions of  Joy ;  and  as  my  friends  here 
had  heard  from  Richmond  the  news 
of  my  death,  but  not  its  contradic- 
tion, I  underwent  another  ovation  at 
my  quasi-resurrection.  While  pay- 
ing one  of  the  many  visits  I  had  to 
make  to  give  bodily  assurance  of  my 
presence  in  the  world  of  the  living, 
and  relating  my  adventures  to  a  cirde 
of  pretty  young  ladies,  the  streets 
suddenly  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
^'The  Yankees  are  coming!"  nosed 
by  a  party  of  hoisemen  who  galloped 
through  the  town  in  frantic  excite- 
ment, having  formed  part  of  one  of 
our  pickets,  on  whom  the  enemy,  not 
supposed  to  be  so  near,  had  rather 
suddenly  faUen.  I  had  just  time  to 
rush  out  of  the  house  and  mount  my 
horse  when    the    enemy's   cavalry 

Soured  into  the  town  from  various 
irections.  I  soon  joined  General 
Stuart,  however,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  staff,  who  were  riding  off  as 
fast  as  their  steeds  could  carry  them 
in  the  direction  of  our  advancing 
troops,  which  we  soon  reached ;  and 
General  Stuart  gave  orders  that  Gren- 
eral  Robertson  &ould  move  his  regi- 
ments at  a  trot  upon  AQddleburg, 
nd  drive  the  enemy  from  the  town 
«rithout  delay.  As  I  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  country  than 
Robertson,!  was  ordered  to  accom- 
pany the  General,  who  was  an 
old  friend,  and  gladly  consulted 
me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attack. 


It  was  already  dark  by  the  time 
we  came  up  with  our  advanced 
pickets,  about  half  a  mUe  fitim 
Middleburg,  and  we  found  them 
supported  by  their  reserve,  under 
the  command  of  Oapfeun  Wool- 
ridge  of  the  4Ui  Virginia,  engaged  in 
a  lively  skirmish  with  the  hostile 
sharpshooters.  We  were  interned 
by  this  brave  ofScer  that  the 
Federals  hdd  the  town  in  cooader- 
able  force,  and  had  erected  a  bar- 
ricade at  its  entrance,  which  he 
begged  as  a  &vor  to  be  allowed 
to  storm.  This  was  of  coarse 
granted ;  and  with  a  cheer,  forward 
went  the  gallant  little  band,  driv- 
ing the  tindllenrs  rapidly  before 
them,  and  taking  the  barri^e  after 
a  short  but  sanguinary  strog^— 
At  the  same  moment  our  sabres 
rattled  ftom  their  scabbards,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  brigade 
dashed  forward  to  the  chaiige  at  a 
thundering  gallop  along  the  broad 
turnpike  road  and  down  the  main 
stre^  while  two  of  our  squadrons 
went  round  outside  the  village  to 

frotect  us  from  a  flank  attack.  As 
had  felt  rather  ashamed  at  having 
been  forced  to  run  from  the  enmn j 
under  the  very  eyes  of  my  ftir 
friends,  and  was  naturally  anxious 
to  afford  them  a  spectacle  of  a  to- 
tally different  character,  I  assumed 
my  place  of  honour,  leading  the 
charge  with  General  Robertson, 
and  to  my  intense  satisfiiotioD 
plunged  into  the  enemy's  ranks 
opposite  the  precise  spot  whence 
I  bad  commenced  my  flight,  and 
whence,  regardless  of  danger,  the 
ladies  now  looked  on  and  watdied 
the  progress  of  the  combat  It 
lasted  but  a  few  seconds,  for  the 
enemy,  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  our  charge,  broke  and  fled 
in  utter  confusion — a  part  of  the 
fugitives  taking  the  straight  road 
along  the  main  street,  and  &e  other 
turning  off  by  the  shorter  route  out 
of  the  town  to  the  right  Leaving 
General  Robertson  to  pursue  the 
former  with  one  of  his  regiments^ 
I  took  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  folloiving  the  latter  with 
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Geveral  squadrons,  antioipating  that 
the  Federal  reserves  were  in  this 
direction.  My  sapposidon  proved 
only  too  correot,  for  they  were  soon 
at  hand  to  rescue  their  comrades,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  engpiged 
in  a  severe  conflict  Bullets  whix- 
sed  from  either  side— men  and 
horses  fell  dead  and  wounded  amidst 
unavoidable  confusion  through  the 
extreme  darkness  of  the  night 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  hold 
my  ground  a^cainst  numbers  so 
'  far  superior.  Fortunately  Qeneral 
Robertson,  hearing  the  &1ng,  soon 
came  up  with  his  regiment  and. 
taking  now  the  offensive,  we  charged 
the  Federals  with  our  united  force 
in  front,  while  the  squadron  we  had 
sent  round  the  village  to  the  right 
took  them  in  flank^  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  force  our  antagonists 
into  a  rapid  retreat^  in  the  course 
of  which  we  took  several  officers 
and  75  privates  prisoners.  On  our 
return  to  Middleburg  the  Gen- 
eral and  I  remained  another  hour 
with  our  lady  friends,  who^  with 
their  accustomed  devotedness,  were 
busy  nursing  the  wounded,  large 
numbers  of  whom  were  collected 
in  several  of  the  residences.  It 
was  late  in  the  night  by  the  time 
we  reached  Mr.  Rector's  plantation, 
about  two  miles  to  the  rear,  where 
our  troops  encamped.  This  spot 
is  situated  on  a  formidable  hill, 
and,  being  the  crossing  i>oint  of 
several  of  tlie  principal  roads,  was 
a  point  of  considerable  strategical 
importance. 

Early  the  following  morning  a 
report  was  received  from  Fltz  Lee 
announcing  an  encounter  with  a 
strong  body  of  Federal  cavalry 
near  Aldie,  which  had  ended  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  and  the  cap- 
ture of  60  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  a  colonel  and  several  other 
inferior  officers.  Our  own  loss 
had    been    heavy   in    killed    and 


wounded,  and  among  the  former 
I  lost  my  poor  friend  Mi^or  Eales 
of  the  5th  Yirdnia,  who  was  struck 
by  several  bullets  while  leading  his 
men  to  the  charge.  We  got  news 
also  from  William  Lee's  troops,  com- 
manded by  Ohamblis,  who  had  come 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
on  the  cavalry  we  had  driven  from 
Middleburg,  killing  and  wounding 
a  great  number  and  taking  140 
prisoners.  The  glorious  accounts 
had  meantime  reached  us  of  the 
capture  of  Winchester  and  Mar* 
tinsburg  by  EweU,  with  more  than 
4000  prisoners,  80  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  innumerable  stores  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  rendering 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  as 
favourable  to  its  prospects  as  pos- 
sible. As  the  prisoners  takeii  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  amounted  to 
several .  hundreds,  I  was  sent  to 
Upperville^  where  Ih^y  had  been 
despatched,  to  superintend  their 
transfer  by  detachments  to  Win- 
chestei^-a  duty  in  which  I  was 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  until  toward  evening  the 
sound  of  a  brisk  cannonade  recalled 
me  back  to  the  front.  There  I 
found  that  the  Federals  had  ad- 
vanced in  strong  force  on  Middle- 
burg, had  driven  back  our  troops, 
and  were  once  more  in  possession 
of  the  town,  and  that  all  our 
efforts  to  retake  it  had  been  vain 
— the  cause  of  these  failures  being 
attributed  to  General  Stuart's  hesi- 
tation to  direct  the  fire  of  our  artil- 
lery on  the  village,  fearing  to  inflict 
too  much  damage  on  the  patriotic 
little  place.  The  fighting  was  kept 
up  till  midnight  when,  finding 
the  enemy  showed  no  intention  of 
pushing  their  advantage  any  frir- 
ther  for  the  present,  our  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  a  strong  cor- 
don of  pickets,  were  withdrawn  to- 
wards Rector's  cross-roads,  where 
we  all  encamped. 
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The  morning  of  the  19th  dawned 
with  all  the  bright  beanty  of  the 
month  of  June,  but  the  rising  of  the 
sun  was  also  the  signal  for  the  re- 
commencement of  hostilities,  and 
before  we  had  had  time  to  break- 
fast, a  rapid  succession  of  cannon- 
shots  summoned  us  to  the  front 
The  enemy  in  strong  force  were 
advancing  upon  a  patch  of  wood 
about  a  mile  from  Middleburg, 
which  was  held  by  our  troops,  oon* 
sisting  of  Robertson^s  and  William 
Lee's  commands;  the  dismounted 
sharpshooters  on  both  sides  were  ex- 
changing a  lively  fire,  and  the  shells 
from  a  number  of  hostile  batteries 
were  bursting  with  a  slkarp  crack 
in  the  tree-tops.  General  Stuart 
took  up  his  position  on  a  hill  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  rear,  commanding 
a  good  yiew  of  the  plun  in  front 
and  over  the  fields  to  the  right  and 
left.  Our  Chief  of  Artillery  being 
engaged  in  another  direction,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  place  our  batteries 
in  position ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  allowed  this  to  be  done  so 
favourably  that  the  cross-fire  of  our 
guns  at  a  later  period  saved  us 
from  serious  disaster.  I  then  rode 
forward  to  the  extreme  front,  and 
carefully  reconnoitring  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  I  found  that  their 
force  was  far  superior  to  our  own, 
and  that  they  were  overlapping  us 
on  either  wing.  General  Stuart 
gave  me  so  little  credit  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  report  that  he  was  for 
some  time  convinced  that  he  could 
hold  his  ground  with  ease,  and  even 
entertained  the  intention  of  send- 
ing off  the  greater  part  of  William 
Lee's  troops  towards  Aldie.  Through 
my  earnest  remonstrances  this  was 
deferred,  however,  and  I  was  again 
despatched  to  the  front  to  see  if 
I  had  not  overrated  the  forces  of 
the  enemy.  What  I  saw  only  too 
thoroughly  confirmed  my  first  ob- 
servations ;  and  I  reported  to  Gen- 


eral Stuart  that  in  my  opinioii  be 
would  be  forced  to  retreat,  ev^i 
if  he  kept  the  whole  of  bis  foree 
together.  But  again  he  refoaed 
credit  to  the  result  of  mj  obs^vtr 
tions,  and  said  laughingly,  "-  Tou're 
mistaken  for  once,  Von;  I  shall 
be  in  Middleburg  in  leas  than  an 
hour," — ^requesting  me  at  the  same 
time  to  write  out  a  permit  for  Long- 
street's  Commissary,  Mfgor  'S^  who 
wished  to  visit  his  Mends  in  the 
town,  to  gp  there  unmolested.  I 
was  just  writing  the  document,  and 
remarking  to  the  Major  that  I  was 
afraid  he  would  not  be  able  to  make 
use  of  it,  when  suddenly  the  finng 
increased  in  heaviness,  and  we  saw 
our  men  hastening  from  the  woods 
in  considerable  confusion,  followed 
by  a  dark  mass  of  Federals  in  dose 
pursuit.  ''Ride  as  quickly  as  yon 
can,  and  rally  those  men;  I  will 
follow  yon  immediately  with  all  tiie 
troops  I  can  gather,"  were  Stuart^ 
hasty  instructions  to  me  as  be  sud- 
denly, though  rather  late,  became 
convinced  that  I  bad  all  along  been 
right.  Just  as  I  reached  our  break- 
ing lines,  the  dth  Virginia,  which  had 
been  in  reserve,  dashed  forward  in  a 
magnificent  charge;  the  batteries  I 
had  previously  posted  opened  a  well- 
directed  cross-fire  on  the  Federal 
horsemen ;  the  filing  regiments  re- 
sponded to  my  call,  and  turned  upon 
their  pursuers,  whom  we  drove  ra- 
pidly back  into  the  woods,  killing 
and  wounding  a  large  number,  and 
taking  many  prisoners,  until  a  severe 
fusillade  from  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, posted  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood,  protected  their  retreat. 
I  Lad  just  succeeded  in  re-forming 
oar  own  men,  about  200  yards  from 
the  wood,  when  Stuart  came  up, 
and,  riding  along  the  lines  of  his 
troops,  who  always  felt  relieved  by 
his  appearance  in  the  moment  of 
extreme  danger,  was  received  by 
them  with  enthusiastic  cheers.    He 
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now  ordered  the  regimeots  to  with- 
draw by  squadrons  to  a  better 
position — a  movement  which  was 
executed  under  cover  of  a  spirited 
fire  from  our  batteries.  The  General 
and  his  staff  being  the  last  to  re- 
main on  the  spot  we  soon  became  a 
target  for  the  Federal  sharp^ooters, 
who,  by  the  cheering,  had  become 
well  aware  that  Stuart  was  in  that 
small  group  of  officers.  Being  dressed 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  General— 
a  short  jacket  and  grey  hat,  with 
waving  ostrich  plume,  and  mounted 
on  my  handsome  new  charger — ^I  was 
roistfUcen  for  him.  and  my  tall  figure 
soon  engaged  their  particuhir  atten- 
tion, for  the  bullets  came  humming 
round  me  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  A 
ball  had  just  stripped  the  gold-laoe 
from  my  trousers,  and  I  was  say- 
ing to  the  General,  riding  a  few 
steps  before  me  on  my  lef^*'  Gen- 
eral, those  Yankees  are  giving  it 
rather  hotly  to  me  on  your  account,'* 
— ^when  I  suddenly  felt  a  severe  dull 
blow,  as  though  somebody  had 
Btraok  me  with  his  fist  on  my  neck, 
fiery  sparks  glittered  before  my  eyes, 
and  a  tremendous  weight  seemed 
to  be  dragging  me  from  my  horse. 
After  a  few  moments  of  insensibi- 
lity, I  opened  my  eyes  again,  to  find 
myself  lying  on  the  ground,  my 
charger  beside  me,  and  a  number  of 
officers  and  men  pressing  round  and 
endeavouring  to  raise  me.  Hy  left 
arm  hung  stiff  and  lifeless,  and  the 
blood  was  spouting  from  a  large 
wound  on  the  side  of  my  neck,  and 
streaming  from  my  mouth  at  every 
breath.  Unable  to  speak,  I  motioned 
to  my  comrades  to  leave  me,  and  save 
themselves  from  the  hail  of  bullets 
the  enemy  were  concentrating  on 
them,  two  of  the  soldiers  about  me 
having  already  fallen  lifeless.  At 
the  same  moment,  I  saw  the  Yan- 
kees charging  towards  us  from  the 
woods;  and,  certain  that  a  few 
minutes  more  would  leave  me  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands,  the  hate- 
ful thought  inspired  me  with  the 
courage  to  summon  all  my  strength 
and  energy,  and,  mana^ng  to 
regain    my     legs,    with     the    as- 


sistance of  Oaptain  Blackford  and 
Lieutenant  Robertson  of  our  stafl^  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  off  from 
the  field,  supported  by  these  two 
officers,  whose  devoted  friendship 
could  not  have  been  proved  by  a 
more  signal  act  of  self-sacrifice. 
After  a  painful  ride  of  more  than  a 
mile,  coming  across  an  ambulance, 
my  comrades  placed  me  in  it,  gave 
oraers  to  the  driver  to  carry  me 
frirther  to  the  rear,  and  then  gal- 
loped off  in  another  direction  in 
search  of  our  surgeon.  Dr.  Eliason. 
Meanwhile  the  Federals  were  rapidly 
advancing,  and  numbers  of  their 
^  shells  burst  so  near  the  ambulance 
*  that  the  driver  was  seized  with 
fright,  and  believing  that  anyhow  I 
was  nearly  dead,  drove  off  at  a  gal- 
lop over  Uie  rocky  road,  regardless 
of  my  agonized  groans,  every  move- 
ment of  the  vehicle  causing  a  fresh 
effusion  of  blood  from  my  wound. 
At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and,  crawling  up  to  him,  I  put  my 
cocked  pistol  to  his  head,  and  msde 
him  understand  that  I  should  blow 
out  his  brains  if  he  continued  his 
cowardly  flight  This  proved  effec- 
tual, ana,'driving  along  at  a  moder- 
ate pace,  we  were  overtaken  by  Dr. 
Eliason,  who  at  once  examined  my 
wound,  and  found  that  the  ball  had 
entered  the  lower  part  of  my  neck, 
cut  through  a  portion  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  taking  a  downward  course, 
had  lodged  somewhere  in  my  right 
long,  and  that  my  left  arm  was  en- 
tirely paralysed  by  the  same  shot 
A  sliadow  passed  over  the  Doctor^s 
face  as  he  examined  me,  for  he  had 
a  liking  for  me ;  and  reading  in  my 
eyes  that  I  wished  to  have  his  un- 
disguised opinion,  he  said,  *'My 
dear  fellow,  your  woand  is  mortal, 
and  I  can't  expect  you  to  live  till 
the  morning,''  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  execute  my  last  wishes. 
This  was  sad  enough  intelligence 
for  me;  but  the  very  positiveness  of 
the  opinion  aroused  within  me  the 
spirit  of  resistance,  and  I  resolved 
to  struggle  against  death  with  all 
the  energy  I  possessed.  In  this  de- 
termined mood  I  was  enabled  to 
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attend  to  some  matters  of  doty,  and 
to  gire  orders  on  a  piece  of  paper 
for  onr  ordnance-waggons^  which 
we  met  on  the  road*  I  was  con- 
veyed to  Dr.  Eliason's  house,  where 
a  bed  was  put  np  for  me  in  the  par- 
lonr,  and  I  was  attended  to  by  the 
ladies  of  the  fieonily.  who  nnrsed 
me  as  tfaoagh  I  had  been  a  son  of 
the  honse^  whilst  the  Doctor's  blind 
child  was  sobbing  by  my  bedside. 
A  dose  of  opium  procured  me  a 
kind  of  half  slumber  or  trance,  dur- 
ing which,  though  unable  to  more, 
I  could  see  and  hear  everything 
that  was  going  on  about  me.  One 
after  the  other  all  my  oomrades 
dropped  in  during  the  afternoon, 
and  seeing  my  face  and  neck  swol- 
len and  disfigured  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  air,  whUe  my  features  were 
deadly  pale,  I  could  see  by  their 
expression  that  they  belieyed  me 
dead  already,  and  could  hear  the 
Doctor  answer  the  repeated  ques- 
tion, « Is  he  alive  yet t "  with  "Yea. 
but  he  will  not  live  over  the  night.^ 
At  last  Stuart  himself  came,  and 
bending  over  mcL  he  kissed  my  fore- 
head, and  I  felt  two  tears  drop 
upon  my  cheek,  as  I  heard  him  say, 
"  Poor  fellow,  your  fkte  is  a  sad 
one,  and  it  was  for  me  that  yon  re- 
ceived this  mortal  wound.**  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  had 
the  power  of  grasping  my  friend's 
hand,  and  pronouncing  a  few  words 
of  thankfulneis  for  his  heartfelt 
sympathy;  and  when,  in  Uter  tim4«, 
I  stood  by  his  own  deathbed,  these 
friendly  words  came  vividly  before 
my  recollection.  I  passed  the  night 
in  a  calm  sleep,  and  the  following 
morning  found  me,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  delight  of  the  Doctor  and 
my  comrades,  not  only  alive,  but 
wonderfully  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  my  long  sleep.  The  whole 
of  the  day!  was  much  excited  by  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  re- 
ceived frequent  information  through 
a  courier  who  was  detached  to  me  as 
to  the  progress  of  a  severe  fight,  in 
which  the  Yankees,  supported  by  in- 
fantry, were  presung  Stnart  slowly 
back  towards  Upperville.    The  next 


night  I  again  passed  ilavounlily, 
and  pn  the  forenoon  of  the  21fit  I 
had  the  extreme  gratificadon  id  wet- 
ing  Qencnral  Stuart  again,  who  toU 
me  how  much  he  had  missed  me 
during  the  action,  of  which  he  gave 
me  a  minute  aooonnL  He  told  me, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  during  the  day  he  nufdit 
be  forced  to  fsU  baek  beyond  Up- 
perville, in  which  case  I  should  be 
informed  in  time  by  one  of  h» 
offioersi  and  an  ambulanoe  woidd 
be  in  rsadinees  to  carry  me  out  of 
reach  of  tiie  enemy. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fixeooaa 
the  fighting  reoommenoed,  &e  thun- 
der of  the  cannon  and  the  rattle  of 
musketrv  sounded  closer  and  doeer, 
wounded  men  and  atraggten  Vegan 
to  pass  throui^  the  village,  and  I 
became  more  and  more  nervoes 
and  exdted.  As  hour  after  hour 
passed  while  I  waited,  foil  dressed, 
the  arrival  of  Stuart's  promised  eon- 
veyanoe  and  meaaage,  I  repeatedly 
sent  my  courier  out  into  the  street, 
but  the  report  was  alwaya,  ^Nothmg 
heard  of  the  Qeneral  yet.**  The 
baUle  seemed  raging  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  the  shells  bmnst- 
ing  right  over  the  village,  when,  to 
my  great  joy,  my  FrnasiaB  friend 
Captain  Soheibert  entered  my  room. 
At  the  first  news  of  my  misfortnne, 
he  had  hastened  from  the  distant 
headquarten  of  our  army,  bringing 
along  with  him  General  IxmgBtreet's 
private  ambulanoe,  which  the  latter 
nad  placed  at  my  disposal,  s»din| 
me  at  the  same  time  many  kind 
messages  mAuK  me  to  start  at  ones. 
This  I  dedmed  to  do,  however,  ss 
I  was  anxious  to  liear  from  General 
Stuart,  for  whoee  safety  I  ent^tain- 
ed  apprehensions.  At  last  Cqitazn 
Clarke,  temporarily  attached  to  our 
stafi^  (pilloped  in  and  informed  me 
that  General  Stuart,  wishing  to 
avoid  my  being  moved  nnneoeasari- 
1^,  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  bold 
his  grouna  for  a  day  longer,  had 
delayed  his  messsge  as  long  as 
possible;  but  the  rederal  cavalry, 
strongly  supported  by  In&ntry, 
having    suddenly     attacked     wiUi 
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overwhelming  nmnbera,  he  had 
been  forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  I 
should  be  moved  away  without  an 
instant's  delay.  It  was  certainly  a 
moment  of  no  small  excitement, 
when,  after  a  cordial  leave-taking 
with  my  Idnd  hoet^  I  was  carried 
by  my  friends  to  the  ambulance,  in 
the  midst  of  shells  barsting  in  the 
streets,  and  crashing  through  the 
honse-tops,  fugitives  rushing  wildly 
by,  wounded  men  crawling  out  of 
the  way,  riderless  horses  galloping 
distfactedly  about,  whilst  close  at 
band  were  heard  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  the  pursuing  foe.  Afl 
my  condmon  woidd  not  admit  of 
my  being  conveyed  so  far  as  the  in- 
fantry reserves,  which  were  eight 
miles  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
8henandoab,  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  be  carried  to  Mr.  B.'s  planta- 
tion, not  more  than  two  mUes  ofl^ 
which,  being  only  aooeadble  by  a 
amaU  road,  it  was  hoped  the  enemy 
would  not  visits  Turning  to  the 
left  after  leaving  TJpperme,  we 
had,  on  our  way  thither,  to  pass 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  main 
road,  whence  I  could  see  a  great 
part  of  the  battle-field,  and  our  men 
everywhere  in  rapia  retreat;  the 
Federals  in  hot  pursuit,  being  not 
more  than  600  yards  from  us,  and 
their  bullets  froquently  whizzing 
round  our  ears.  The  ambulance- 
driver  did  his  best  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  while  Soheibert  and  my  ser- 
vant Henry,  who  was  leading  mv 
horses,  in  trying  to  kee^  up  with 
us,  presented  a  scene  in  ^  which 
over-anxiety  assumed  a  comical  as- 
pect. The  Captain  with  the  fiat 
of  his  sword  was  thrashing  the 
mule  Kitt,  who  was  kicking  and 
plunging  in  an  obstinate  mood, 
while  Henry  in  front  was  dragging 
her  forward,  ai^d  answering  the 
Csptain's  intimations,  that  lie  was 
doing  more  harm  than  good,  with 
a  grin  of  obtuse  satisfaction.  At 
last  Mr.  B.*s  plantation  was  reached 
without  accident,  and  we  found 
the  proprietor  waiting  for  us  at  the 
gate.    He  was  very  willing  to  re- 


ceive me  into  liis  house,  but  in- 
sisted, to  avoid  discovery,  that  my 
ambulance  and  escort  should  leave 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and,  while  I 
was  being  carried  into  the  mansion 
by  two  old  negroes,  I  saw  them 
just  plunging  amidst  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  ndghbouring  woods. 
A  room  was  prepared  for  me  on  the 
ground-floor;  and,  so  utterly  ex- 
hansted  was  I,  it  was  almost  in  a 
fiimting  condition  that  I  fell  upon 
the  bed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I 
been  half  an  hour  there,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  the  trampling  of 
horses  and  the  rattling  of  sabre- 
scabbards,  and  an  old  servant  en- 
tered, telling  me  in  a  whisper  that 
the  Yankees  had  come,  and  were 
surrounding  the  house.  This  alarm- 
ing intelligenoe  darted  like  an  elec- 
tric shock  through  my  frame ;  and 
knowing  that  to  be  captured  in  my 
shatters  state  would  be  certain 
death,  I  resolved,  with  desperate  en- 
ergy, not  to  die  without  resistance. 
I  reached  down  my  arms  with  a  pain- 
ful effort,  and  placing  my  unsheathed 
sword  and  revolver,  ready  coined,  on 
the  bed,  prepared  to  shoot  down  the 
first  of  the  enemv's  troopers  who 
should  enter.  Fully  convinced  that 
my  last  hour  was  come,  I  lay  wait- 
ing to  see  the  Yankees  come  in 
every  moment;  but  although  I 
could  hear  them  talking,  and  see 
them  passing  to  and  fro  on  the 
verandah,  through  the  jidousies  of 
the  window,  dose  to  which  my  bed 
was  placed,  I  was  astonished  to' 
find  they  old  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance. After  about  half  an  hour 
of  the  most  thrilling  anxiety,  all 
to  have  become  suddenly 
l;  and  my  kind-hearted 
host  made  his  appearance,  with  the 
news  that  the  Federals  had  gone 
for  the  present,  but  were  still  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  had  sta- 
tioned a  picket  on  a  hill  a  few 
hundred  vards  off.  He  added  that 
the  hostile  soldiers^  whose  hearts 
he  had  won  by  a  hberal  supply  of 
every  kind  of  refreshment,  had 
mentioned  that  they  had  been 
searching  every   house  in  Upper- 
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▼ille  and  the  yiofoity  for  a  pro- 
minent  Oonfederate  (eapposed  for 
some  time  to  be  Stoart  himaelOt* 
who  had  fallen  severely  wounded, 
bat  that  to  all  appearanoe  he  had 
died,  and  his  body  had  been  bnried 
by  uie  rebels  previoos  to  their  re- 
treat The  rest  of  the  evening  passed 
rapidlv  away,  nor  were  we  again 
distnrbed  by  the  Federal  soldiers, 
one  or  two  only  oomtng  on  separate 
oooasions  to  fetch  milk  or  other 
eatables.  Next  morning  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  my  servant  Henry,  who,  in  his 
anxiety  abontmy  &te,  had  crossed 
over  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Shenandoah,  where  he  had  left 
my  horses  in  safety,  and  hiding 
the  mnle  in  the  woods  about  a  mile 
off,  had  managed  to  steal  nnob- 
served  through  the  Federal  lines. 
I  was  qnite  touched  at  tiie  fidelity 
of  my  negro,  who  sat  all  day  at  my 
bedside,  anxiously  watching  every 
breath  I  drew.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing, to  my  great  astonishment  and 
delight,  I  received  a  visit  from 
Dr.  Eliason,  who  informed  us  that 
the  enemy  was  retreating,  Stuart 
having     retaken     Uppervule,    and 


being  in  pursuit  of  the  Fed^ab  in 
the  direction  of  Hiddlebizi;g.  The 
Doctor  was  satisfied  with  my  pro> 
gress  towards  recovery,  and  tc^d  me 
if  I  reached  the  ninth  day,  he  be- 
lieved my  wound  would  get  quite 
well.  The  following  day  mj  friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  army  called  in 
large  numbers,  among  them  Gene- 
rals Stuart,  Hampton,  and  Boben- 
son;  and  I  was  delighted  to  have 
recovered  my  voice  sufficiently  to 
thank  them  for  all  their  kindness 
and  friendship.  General  Long- 
street  sent  his  three  doctors,  vidi 
all  of  whom  I  was  intimate,  and 
they  brought  me  a  message  from 
him,  stating  that  he  was  sorry  he 
could  not  oeme  himself,  bat  that 
he  would  have  advanced  a  whole 
division  to  get  me  out  of  the 
enemy^s  hands  had  they  not  re- 
treated. Our  army  had  in  the 
mean  time  continued  steadily  ad- 
vancing through  the  valley;  and 
on  the  26th  all  our  troops  leift  the 
vicinity  of  Upperville  to  march 
onward  to  the  rotomac,  leaving  me 
behind,  sad  that  I  was  no  longer 
able  to  share  in  theur  fatignes^  titer 
dangers,  and  their  glory. 
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Henceforward  my  strength  im- 
^proved  very  rapidly;  the  outer 
wound  had  nearly  closed;  from 
only  being  able  to  swallow  a  little 
cream  I  could  now  take  more  sub- 
stuntial  food,  and  was  allowed  to 
sit  up  an  hour  or  two  in  the  ver- 
andah to  enloy  the  cool  aromatic 
breeze  traveUing  hither  from  the 
beautifal  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Every  kindness  was  shown  me  by 
Mr.  B.  and  his  family,  and  I  re- 
ceived macy  kind  messages  from 
the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  sent  me  nosegays  every  day; 


so  that  I  should  have  felt  x>erfeetfy 
happy  had  not  my  miiMi  been 
troubled  with  the  thought  of  being 
away  from  my  comrades,  and  had 
not  moreover,  the  frequency  of  the 
Federal  scouting  parties  crosBDg 
the  Potomac  rendered  it  dangerous 
that  I  should  remain,  my  presence 
having  become  much  more  widely 
known  in  the  vicinity.  After  post- 
poning my  departure  several  times  I 
at  hist,  took  leave  of  my  kind  hosts, 
and  started  off  in  an  amhulanoe 
which  Creneral  Robertson  had 
placed  at  my  disposal,  accompanied 


The  same  story  was  published  afterwards  in  the  Northern  papers.  "The 
big  Pruflsiaa  rebel,  who  was  Stuart's  right  arm,**  they,  said,  *'  had  been  kflkd 
at  Ust,  and  his  body  buried  at  UpperviUe.** 
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by    a    cornier   who  had  been  de- 
tached to  me,  and  by  Henry  with 
my    horses.     The  Jonmej  to  Onl- 
pepper   was    a   tediona    one,    and 
the     jolting     of    the     ambolanoe 
alonff    th^rongh    roads    was    so 
painnil,    that   I   had   to   ride    on 
horseback    the    greater     part     of 
the  way.    I  arrived,  however,  with- 
out- accident,    except,   indeed,  the 
upsetting   of  my    vehicle    in    the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Haasel  river, 
through  which  I  lost  all  my  traps, 
with  the  exception  of  my  arms  and 
a  little   bag  in  which  I  kept  my 
diary,  and  which  I  saved  by  jump- 
ing into  the  foaming  stream  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  my  life.     Leav- 
ing Henry  with  my  horses  behind 
me  at  Culpepper,  I  went  in  a  hand- 
car to  Orange,  and  thence  by  rail 
to  Richmond,  where  I   met   with 
a  kind   and  cordial   reception  un- 
der the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  P., 
which   for  some  time   was  to  be- 
come my  home.    With  the  heat  of 
the   month  of  June  my  sufferings 
commenced,  and  were  greatly  ag- 
gravated bv  the  conflictmg  rumours 
which  reached  me  from  Lee^s  army 
after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    I 
could  scarcely  draw  my  breath,  and 
coughed  continually  night  and  day, 
bringing    up    quantities    of    blood 
with  small  fragments  of  the  shat- 
tered rings  of  my    windpipe,   and 
pieces  of  dothing  which  the  bullet 
had   carried  along  with  it.    I  was 
frequently    attacked    with    fits   of 
suffocation,  which  sometimes  came 
upon  me    while    walking  in   the 
street,  and  were  so  violent  that  I 
had    to    be    carried    home    in   a 
state    of    insensibility     resembling 
death.     At  last  my   doctor,  who 
had    but    little    hone   of  my   re- 
covery, reconmiendea  me  to  try  the 
effects  of  country  air;  and  having 
received  pressing  invitations   irom 
my  friends  at  Dundee,  in  Hanover 
OouDtv,  I  went  there  towards  the 
end  of  Anffust.    The  very  day  after 
my  arrivfll,  my  attacks,   accompa- 
nied by    severe   fever,   became  so 
violent,  that  I  was  prostrated  on 
a  sick-bed   for   two   long  months. 


every  day  of  which  my  kind  friends 
expected  would  be  my  last.  The 
natural  strength  of  my  constitn- 
tion.  however,  carried  me  through 
all  tnese  trials ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October  I  was  allowed  to 
leave  my  room,  but  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  having  lost  ninety  ponnds 
in  weight,  and  so  weak  I  had  to 
be  carried  about  in  a  chair.  On 
the  first  day  I  left  my  bed,  I  was 
startled  by  the  report  that  a  body 
of  Federals  was  approaching  the 
house;  and  dreading  the  danger  of 
capture  more  than  die  consequences 
of  exposure,  I  insisted,  against  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  my  friends,  on 
immediate  departure.  A  fatiguing 
ride  in  a  buggy  over  eighteen  miles 
of  rough  road  to  Richmond,  pro- 
duced, as  was  anticipated,  a  relapse, 
and  I  was  again  laid  prostrate  for 
nearly  two  months,  during  which 
I  received  the  kindest  attentions 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond, 
principally  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  and  their 
lamily,  at  whose  house  I  was  stay- 
ing, and  who  nursed  and  tended 
me  as  though  I  had  been  their  own 
son.  I  had  frequent  tidings  from 
General  Stuart  and  my  comrades, 
and  received  from  the  Latter  letters 
full  of  friendship  and  affection.  In 
one  of  these  he  said :  *'  My  dear 
Yon,  my  camp  seems  dull  and  de- 
serted to  me  since  you  left  On 
the  battle-field  I  do  not  know  how 
to  do  without  you,  and  I  feel  as  if 
my  right  arm  had  been  taken  away 
from  me."  My  chief  had,  even  be- 
fore I  was  wounded,  tried  to  have 
me  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-Gene- 
ralship, to  which  rank  he  considered 
me  entitled,  in  consideration  of  my 
services,  and  tlie  facility  with  which 
on  several  occasions  I  had  shown 
I  could  handle  large  bodies  of 
troops.  These  recommendations 
for  promotion  were  approved  by 
Generid  Lee,  and  deeirod,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  by  all  the  ofBcers  and 
men  of  the  cavalry  corps ;  but  the 
repeated  applications  made  by  my 
General  with  this  object  were  as 
often  r^ected  by  the  officials  at 
Richmond,   who    hesitated,    as    it 
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seemed,  to  promote  a  foreigner  too 
rapidly.  Great  aatidSMrtaon,  how- 
ever, was  afiEbrded  me  by  the  pnb- 
lio  acknowledgment  of  mj  inng- 
nifioant  serTioea,  which  took  place 
dnring  the  monUi  of  January  1864^ 
in  the  form  of  a  joint  reeolntion  of 
thanks  by  both  Hoosea  of  the  Oon- 
federato  Oongrees.  Lafiayetto  was 
the  last  foreigner  to  whom  this 
honour  was  accorded  In  America, 
and  oat  of  oonrtesy  the  resolution 
was  condied  in  the  same  words  as 
had  been  used  on  that  occafloon,  and 
which  were  as  follows : — 

^'Whereas  Hi^or  Heroa  Yon 
Boroke  of  Prussia,  Ai^ntant  and 
Inspector-General  of  the  Oavalry 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  having  left  his  own  conn* 
try  to  assist  in  securiug  the  inde- 
pendence of  ours,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal gallantry  on  the  field  having 
won  the  admiration  of  his  comrades, 
as  well  as  of  his  Commanding  Gene- 
ral, all  of  whom  deeply  sympathise 
with  him  in  his  present  auneringa 
from  woonds  received  in  battle, 
therefore— Resolved  by  tlie  Oon- 
grees  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  that  the  thanks  of  Con- 
grees  are  due,  and  the  same  hereby 
tendered  to  Midor  Heroa  Yon 
Bord^e  for  hia  aeif-sacrifioing  devo- 
tion to  our  Confederacy,  and  for 
hia  distinguished  services  in  sup- 
port of  our  canse.  Resolved,  That 
a  copy  of  these  reaolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  Mi^or  Yon  Borcke  by 
the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States." 

This  document  I  received  with  a 
very  flattering  autograph  letter  from 
the  President,  which  was  followed 
by  hundreds  of  conffratulatory  epis- 
tles from  my  comrades  in  the  army, 
and  from  friends  in  aU  parta  of  the 
country.  My  health  was  progress- 
ing but  slowly,  although  I  daily 
gamed  strength,  and  I  was  gradually 
recovering  the  use  of  my  left  arm, 
the  revivification  of  which,  however, 
was  attended  with  aevwe  nervoua 
pain.  The  winter  in  Richmond 
passed  gaily  away  amidst  a  succes- 
sion  of  balls,   dinnerparties,   and 


private  theatricals;  and  being  in  my 
mvatid  state  an  ol^eot  of  sympathy, 
I  had  the  luxury  of  being  mndi 
petted  by  the  foir  residents  and 
visitors  of  the  oapitaL  I  had 
firequently  the  pleasure  *bf  seeing 
Stuart  during  the  winter  montiha,  and 
once  or  twice  visited  Um  in  hia  camp 
near  Culpepper,  where  I  was  re- 
oeivod  on  allhairaa,  from  the  Genenl 
down  to  the  last  courier, with  ao  mKh 
tender  attenlaon  that  I  waa  de^ 
touched,  and  Halt  it  hard  to  tear  rayaeH 
from  the  gallant  fellows  to  whom  I 
waa  attached  l^y  so  many  ties  of  past 
aasodation.  As  my  health  grew 
stronger  I  tried  repeatedly,  afto-  the 
opening  of  the  spring  cempajgn,  to 
take  the  fidd  again,  bnt  eaehtime 
I  was  severely  pnnii^ed  for  my  im- 
prudence by  being  thrown  upon  a 
sick-bed  lor  weeka,  and  I  bttd  to 
confine  my  ambition  to  the  discharge 
of  oflSoe  duty  in  Richmond,  wfaSe 
General  Lee  was  fighdng  the  grand 
battles  of  the  ^nidemeas  and  Spotsyl- 
vania, and  Stuart  was  adding  to  his 
ftme  by  new  victorieSb 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
l£ay  1864,  Richmond  waa  thrown 
once  more  into  a  state  of  excitciDeit 
by  the  r^vid  advance  against  it  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  un^  Gea«al 
Sheridan,  who  had  managed  to 
march  round  our  llnesL  Several 
brigadea  <^  in&ntry  hastened  from 
the  south  ride  of  the  James  riTcr  to 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  the  ndlita 
was  called  out,  and  all  exposed 
that  the  outer  linea  of  fortifioasioQs 
would  every  moment  become  the 
scene  of  a  aeriona  combat.  Eveiy^ 
thing  continued  quiet,  however,  in 
that  direction  until  about  elev^i 
o'clock,  when  a  sudden  cannonade 
sounded  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy — 
the  indefktigable  Stoart  having  fol- 
lowed in  their  track,  and  with  the 
small  force,  whidi  was  all  he  had 
been  able,  owing  to  the  rapid  mardi- 
ing,  to  take  with  him,  b^ng  now 
enabled  to  cut  off  the  Federal  hne 
of  retreat  The  sound  of  onr  li^t 
suns,  which  I  recognised  so  w^ 
aid  not  £ul  to  rouse  me  into  a  state 
of  excitement ;  and  aa  an  old  war- 
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horse  pranoes  and  ourrets  at  the 
shrill  riDging  of  the  trumpet,  I  felt 
the  hlood  poor  like  eleotrio  fire 
through  m J  veins,^  and  rushed  about 
in  feverish  uneasiness.  I  fancied  I 
heard  my  sword  rattling  in  its  scab* 
bard  to  summon  me  to  the  scene  of 
conflict  by  my  General's  side ;  hut, 
as  I  was  separated  from  my  own 
chargers,  I  tried  to  borrow  a  horse 
for  the  occasion  from  one  of  my 
many  friends.  All  my  endeavours 
to  this  effect,  however,  were  in  vain ; 
everybody  had  already  hastened  to 
the  front,  and,  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  any  longer,  I  impressed 
by  force  one  of  the  horses  from 
the  first  Government  team  I  came 
across,  and,  throwing  my  saddle 
on  its  ba<^,  ^hurried  off  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  animal  I 
had  laid  hold  of  was  a  miserable 
little  pony,  but  I  managed  to  spur 
him  forward  at  a  tolerably  swift 
pace;  and  rapidly  passing  our  dou- 
ble line  of  entrenohmentSi  I  soon 
reached  our  last  in&ntry  pickete, 
where  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  our  own  troops 
and  of  the  enemy.  As  the  hostile 
force  lay  immediately  between  ours, 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  this  informa* 
tion;  but  a  road  was  pointed  out 
to  me  with  such  assurance  that  it 
would  take  me  to  General  Stuart 
without  bringing  me  into  collision 
with  the  Yankees,  that  I  galloped 
along  it  with  very  little  precaution, 
and  had  just  crossed  over  a  bridge, 
when,  from  the  woods  on  the  right 
and  left,  a  scattered  band  of  Fcmqo- 
ral  cavalry  bore  down  upon  me  with 
loud  shouts,  firing  their  revolvers  at 
ma,  and  demanding  my  surrender. 
I  immediately  turned  my  pony^s 
head  round  and  galloped  off  to  the 
rear  with  all  the  speed  I  could, 
and  an  exciting  chase  now  ensued 
for  several  miles,  till  it  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  fire  of  our  pickets, 
whom  I  reached  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  thoroughly  surprised 
at  my  narrow  escape.  It  was  suffi- 
ciency evident,  by  the  sound  of 
the  firing,  that  Stuart  was  hardly 
pressed,  and  I  hastened  at  once  to 


General  Bragg,  commanding  our 
infantry,  whid),  from  a  succession 
of  reinforcements,  was  now  of  con- 
siderable strength,  begging  him  at 
oAce  to  advance  several  brigades 
to  the  as^stance  of  Stuart.  The 
cautiousness  characteristic  of  that 
general,  however,  induced  him  to 
resist  my  appeals,  and  finding  frir- 
ther  effort  useless,  I  slowly  retraced 
my  steps  to  Richmond.  The  rapid 
run  and  the  excitement  of  my  pur- 
suit had  proved  too  much  for  my 
strength,  and  I  had  scarcely  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  when,  as 
I  approached  a  friend's  house,  the 
blood  began  to  stream  from  mv 
mouth,  and  I  was  carried,  half 
fainting,  to  my  temporary  domicile 
at  Hr.  P.'&  where  I  was  immediately 
put  to  beo.  After  a  long  and  re- 
freshing sleep,  I  was  awakened  sud- 
denly about  daybreak  by  the  voice  o( 
Dr.  Brewer,  Stuart's  brother-in-law, 
who  informed  me  that  my  General 
had  been  wounded  severely,  and 
carried  during  the  night  to  his 
place,  where  he  was  anxious  to  see 
me.  Forgetting  my  own  condi- 
tion at  these  sad  tidings,  I  dressed 
myself  in  a  few  minutes  and  has- 
tened to  the  bedside  of  my  dear 
friend,  whom  I  found  in  a  small 
room  of  the  Doctor's  house,  sur- 
rounded by  most  of  the  members 
of  his  staff.  He  received  me  with 
a  smile,  saying,  ^  I  am  glad  you've 
come,  my  dear  Von;  you  see 
they've  got  me  at  last;  but  don't 
feel  uneasy.  I  don't  think  I^'m  so 
badly  wounded  as  you  were,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  get  over  it  as  you  did." 
He  then  recounted  to  me  all  the 
incidents  of  the  combat,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded.  Hoping  every  hour  to 
hear  of  General  Bragg's  attack, 
which  in  aU  probability  would  have 
resulted  in  tne  annihilation  of  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
successfrilly  resisted  their  efforts  to 
break  through  his  lines,  and  for 
more  than  six  hours  had  fought 
with  eleven  hundred  men  agi^nst 
eight  thousand.  At  about  four 
o'uock,  the  Federals  succeeded  by. 
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a  general  charge  in  breaking  and 
driving  back  one  of  onr  regi- 
ments which  General  Stuart  was 
rallying  in  an  open  field.  When 
continning  their  advance,  the  ene- 
my were  met  by  the  Ist  Virginia 
and  driven  back  again  in  confosion. 
Seeing  near  him  some  of  the  dis- 
mounted Federal  cavalry,  who  were 
mnning  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
high  fence,  Stuart  rode  up  to  them 
calling  on  them  to  surrender,  and 
firing  at  them  as  they  continued  their 
flight  He  had  just  discharged  the 
la^  barrel  of  his  revolver  when  the 
hindmost  of  the  fugitives,  coming 
dose  up  to  the  fence,  fired  his  revol- 
ver at  him,  the  bfdl  taking  effect  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  and 
traversing  the  whole  body.  Stuart, 
finding  himself  severely  wounded, 
and  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
renewing  their  attack,  turned  his 
charger  quickly  round  and  gallop- 
ed half  a  mile  fbrther  to  the  rear, 
where  he  was  taken  from  his  horse 
nearly  insensible  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  sent  in  an  ambulance 
to  Richmond.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  rooming,  the  General 
felt  comparatively  easy,  and  the 
physician  entertained  great  hope 
that  the  wound  might  not  prove 
fatal.  Towards  noon,  however,  a 
change  took  place  for  the  worse, 
and  oar  fears  began  to  be  greatly 
excited.  About  this  time  President 
Davis  visited  the  prostrate  hero; 
taking  his  hand,  the  President  said, 
"General,  how  do  you  feel?"  He 
replied,  "Easy,  but  wiUing  to  die 
if  God  and  my  country  think  I 
have  fulfilled  my  destiny  and  done 
my  duty."  As  evening  approached 
mortification  set  in,  and  no  hopes 
could  any  longer  be  entertained. 
He  became  delirious,  and  his  mind 
wandered  over  the  battle-fields 
where  he  had  fought,  then  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  aga|n  to  the 
front.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  absent  with 
her  children  in  the  country,  and 
several  messages  had  been  de- 
spatched informing  her  of  her  hus- 
band's state,  and  urffing  her  instant 
^return  to  Richmond;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  relief  from  pain   and 


delirium,  the  General  frequently 
inquired  if  she  had  not  yet  come, 
beginning  now  to  doubt  the  posR- 
bilityof  his  recovery.  About  five 
o'clock  the  General  adced  Dr.  Brewer, 
his  brother-in-law,  how  long  he 
thought  it  possible  he  could  live, 
and  whether  he  could  survive 
through  the  night;  and  b^ng  tdd 
that  death  was  rapidly  approachioi^ 
he  nodded,  and  said,  "  I  am  resigned, 
if  it  be  God's  will;  but  I  shouM 
like  to  see  my  wife.  But  God's 
will  be  done."  He  then  made  his 
last  dispositions,  and  took  leave  <^ 
us  an,  I  being  the  last.  I  had  been 
sitting  on  his  bed,  holding  his  hand 
in  mine,  and  handing  hmi  the  ice, 
which  he  ate  in  great  abundanoe, 
and  which  was  applied  to  his  burn- 
ing hot  wounds  to  cool  them. 
Drawing  me  towards  him,  and 
grasping  my  hand  firmly,  he  said, 
"My  dear  Yon,  I  am  sfnking  fiist 
now,  but  before  I  dicul  want  you  to 
know  that  I  never  loved  a  man  as 
much  as  yourselfl  I  pray  your  life 
may  be  long  and  happy;  look  after 
my  fiBunily  after  Pm  gone,  and  be 
the  same  true  friend  to  my  wife  and 
children  that  you  have  been  to  me." 
These  were  the  last  connected  words 
he  spoke ;  during  the  next  few  hours 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  became  more 
frequent  and  violent,  until  at  about 
seven  o'clock  death  relieved  the 
suffering  hero  from  his  agonies. 
Poor  Mn,  Stuart  arrived  an  boor 
after  the  General's  death.  Of  aD 
the  messages  sent  to  her,  my  tde- 
gram  alone  had  reached;  but  the 
operator  hearing,  after  I  bad  left 
the  ofi!oe.  that  Stuart  was  getting 
better,  idtered  the  words  ^*the 
General  is  dangerously  wounded," 
and  substituted  '*  slightly  wound- 
ed." The  poor  lady  arrived  at 
Dr.  Brewer's  house,  unaware  of 
her  husband's  death;  and  when, 
on  asking  if  she  could  see  tbe 
General,  and  receiving  an  affir- 
mative answer,  die  rushed  up- 
stairs, expecting  to  find  him  alive, 
it  was  oidy  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, by  the  spectacle  of  her  hus- 
band's cold  pale  brow,  that  ^e 
learned     the     terrible     misfortune 
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which  had  befallen  her  and  her 
children.  I  myself  monrned  my 
chief  as  deeply  as  if  I  had  lost  a 
beloved  brother;  and  so  many  of 
my  friends  being  soon  after  called 
away,  I  really  felt  possessed  with 
a  longing  that  I  might  die  myself. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  in  the 
midst  of  the  roaring  of  the  enemy's 
cannon,  which  reached  ns  from 
Drewry's  Blnff,  we  carried  Stnart's 
remains  to  the  beantifnl  cemetenr 
at  Hollywood,  near  Richmond, 
where  he  lies  in  a  simple  grave  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  little  daugh- 
ter Flora.  Of  a  calm  summer 
evening  I  frequently  rode  out  to 
this  quiet  spot,  sitting  for  hours  on 
my  leader^s  grave,  recalling  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  musing  over 
the  many  glorious  battles  through 
which  we  had  fought  eide  by  side. 

General  Lee  announced  the  death  of 
General  Stuart  in  the  following  order: 

HSADQUABTiaS  OF  THI  AbMT  Or  KOSTBIltH 

VimoIHKA,  May  20,  186i. 

^'The  Commanding  General  an- 
nounces to  the  army  with  heai'tfelt 
sorrow  the  death  of  Major-General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  late  Commander  of 
the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Among  the 
gallant  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
in  this  war,  General  Stuart  was 
second  to  none  in  valour,  in  zeal, 
in  unflinching  devotion  to  his 
country.  His  achievements  form 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  history 
of  this  army,  with  which  his  name 
and  services  will  be  forever  asso- 
ciated. To  military  capacity  of  a 
high  order,  and  all  the  noble  vir- 
tues of  the  .soldier,  he  added  the 
brightJer  graces  of  a  pure  life, 
sustained  by  the  Christian's  faith 
and  hope.  The  mysterious  hand 
of  an  all- wise  God  has  removed 
him  from  the  scene  of  usefulness 
and  fame.  His  grateful  country- 
men will  mourn  his  loss  and  cherish 
his  memory.  To  his  comrades  in 
arms  he  left  the  proud  recollection 
of  his  deeds,  and  the  inspiiing  in- 
fluence of  his  example. 

"R.E,Lkk,  General." 

VOL.  XOIX.— NO.  Dovin.     . 


My  grief  at  the  death  of  Stuart, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  last  few 
days,  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
my  health  for  months  afterwards, 
and  again  I  had  to  resign  the  hope 
of  once  more  taking  the  field. 
During  the  nionth  of  June,  General 
Randdph  wrote  to  G^eral  Lee  in 
the  name  of  several  prominent  cit- 
izens, by  whom,  as  well  as  by  him- 
self, it  was  considered  a  measure 
of  safety  for  the  capital,  requesting 
that  I  might  be  put  in  command 
of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  Richmond.  This  ap- 
plication was  strongly  seconded 
by  General  Hampton,  Stuart's 
worthy  successor,  and  by  General- 
Lee  himself,  but  it  was  rejected  at 
the  War-Office,  on  the  score  of  my 
health,  and  an  infantry  officer  was' 
afterwards  put  in  command  of  the 
same  troops.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, instead  of  doing  service  in 
the  field  I  had  to  spend  the  summer 
and  autumn  in  light  duties,  inspec- 
tions, &c.,  filling  up  the  rest  of  my 
time  with  visits  to  friends  in  the 
mountains  in  Virginia,  where  my 
poor  suffering  longs  had  the  benefit 
of  the  eool  aromatic  breezes.  As 
winter  approached,  a  proposal  al- 
ready mooted  several  *  times  — 
namely,  that  of  sending  me  abroad 
on  Government  duty,  but  which, 
till  then,  I  had  dways  refused, 
hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  go 
into  active  campaigning  —  was  re- 
newed. There  being  very  little 
chance  of  active  service  during  the 
cold  weather,  and  General  Hamp- 
ton, General  Lee,  and  President 
Davis,  urging  me  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion for  the  Government  to  Eng- 
land, I  at  last  yielded  to  their 
wishes,  hoping  to  be  back  for  the 
spring  campaign.  My  commanding 
officer  had  in  the  mean  time  ur- 
gently requested  that  my  rank 
should  be  raised  to  tliat  of  Colonel, 
and  the  day  before  my  departure  I 
had  the  gratification  of  receiving 
my  promotion  from  the  hands  of 
the  President.  After  a  tedious 
journey  of  four  days  and  four 
nights,  I  reached  Wilmington  on 
8  F 
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Ohrlstmafl-day ;  and  while  the  heavy 
gUDB  were  roariog  at  the  first  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Fisher.  I  ran  the 
blockade  in  the  late  Confederate 
war-steamer  Talahassee,  arriving  in 
England,  after  a  circuitous  route 
by  the  West  India  IsUinds,  in  the 
month  of  Febroary,  1866.  There  I 
was  saved  the  grief  of  beioc  an 
eyewitness  of  the  rapid  collapse 
of  the  Oonfederaoy,  and  the  down- 
fall of  a  Just  and  noble  cause. 

Lee^s  glorioos  army  is  no  longer 
in  exist^ioe:  the  brave  men  inio 
formed  it  have,  after  innumerable 
sufferings  and  privations,  bowed  to 
the  enemy's  power  and  nambers. 
and  dispersed  to  follow  peaoefnl 
pursuits.  But  those  who  have 
survived   the   fearful    struggle  for 


independence,  can  look  back  upon 
a  series  of  battles  and  victories 
unequalled  in  history;  and  every 
one  of  us  will  forever  speak  with 
pride  of  the  time  when  he  was  a 
soldier  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  I  myself  am  still  an 
inv^d.  The  ball  which  I  carry  in 
my  lungs  raves  me  frequent  suffer- 
ing, and  has  broken  my  once  m 
robust  health ;  but  as  eTory  renewal 
of  my  pains  reminds  me  of  the  past, 
they  are  alleviated  and  almost 
ef&cedby  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  revert  to  the  time  when  I  fought 
side  by  side  with  those  brave  men; 
and  I  shall  ever  rejoice  that  I  drew 
my  sword  for  the  gallant  people  of 
the  late  Confederacy. 


A     man's     ▲      MAN     FOB     ▲'     THAT. 

A  MIW  VKB8I0N. 
I. 

'*  A  icAN^B  a  man,"  says  Robert  Bums, 

"  For  a'  that  and  a'  that ; " 
But  though  the  song  be  dear  and  strong. 

It  lacks  a  note  for  a'  that 
The  lout  who^d  shirk  his  daily  work, 

Yet  claim  his  wa^  and  a'  that. 
Or  beg,  when  he  might  earn,  his  bread, 

Is  n^  a  man  for  a'  that 


If  all  who  dine  on  homely  fare 

Were  true  and  brave,  and  a^  that. 
And  none  whose  garb  is  "hodden  grey,*' 

Was  fool  and  knave  and  a'  that. 
The  vice  and  crime  that  shame  our  time 

Would  fade  and  fail  and  a'  that, 
And  ploughmen  be  as  good  as  kings. 

And  churls  as  earls  for  a'  that 

m. 
Ton  see  yon  brawny,  blustering  sot. 

Who  swagffers,  swears,  and  a*  that, 
And  thinks,  because  his  strong  right  arm 

Mkht  fell  an  ox  and  a'  that, 
ThatWs  as  noble,  man  for  man, 

As  duke  or  lord,  and  a'  that : 
He's  but  a  brute,  beyond  dispute. 

And  not  a  man  for  a'  that. 
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IV. 

A  man  may  own  a  large  estate, 

Have  palace,  park,  and  a'  that, 
And  not  for  birth,  bnt  honest  worth, 

Be  thrice  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
And  Donald  herding  on  the  muir, 

Who  beats  his  wit<»,  and  a'  that, 
Be  nothing  bnt  a  rascal  boor, 

Nor  half  a  man  for  a^  that 


It  comes  to  this,  dear  Bobert  Bnma— 

The  troth  is  old,  and  a'  that 
**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gold,  for  a'  that." 
And  though  you'd  put  the  minted  mark 

On  copper,  brass,  and  a'  that — 
The  lie  is  gross,  the  cheat  is  plain. 

And  will  not  pass  for  a'  that. 

VI. 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

'Tis  soul  and  heart  and  a'  that, 
That  makes  the  king  a  gentleman. 

And  not  his  crown  and  a'  that. 
And  man  with  man,  if  rich  or  poor, 

The  best  is  he,  for  a'  that, 
Who  stands  erect,  in  self-respect, 

And  acts  the  man  for  a'  that 

Ohableb  Maokat. 


THE    PEBMIBSIVE    BILL. 
A  xnw  sovo. 

"  Pray,  what  is  this  Permissive  Bill, 

That  some  folks  rave  about? 
I  can't,  with  all  my  pains  and  skill. 

Its  meaning  quite  make  out." 
0!  it's  a  little  simple  Bill, 

That  seeks  to  pass  incog,, 
To  permit  ms  —to  prevent  you — 

From  having  a  glass  of  grog. 

Yes  I  it's  a  little  simple  BiU,  &c. 

We  both  just  now  may  eat  and  swill, 

Or  let  the  last  alone  : 
And  each  is  free  to  have  his  will. 

And  spare  or  spend  his  own. 
But  this  is  a  Permissive  Bill, 

To  iropoBe  a  little  clog, 
And  permit  me — to  prevent  you — 

From  having  a  glass  of  grog. 

O !  yes,  a  mere  Permissive  Bill,  &c. 
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If  Fm  a  Quaker  aly  and  drj, 

Or  Presbyterian  sour ; 
And  look  on  all^  with  jaandioed  eye, 

Who  love  a  joyous  hour : 
O I  here  I  have  my  little  Bill, 

Yon  naughty  boys  to  flog, 
And  permit  mb — to  prevent  tou— 

From  having  a  glass  of  grog. 

O!  yes,  I  have  my  little  Bill,  && 

If  Pm  a  f<M;ie  quite  used  up, 

And  laid  upon  the  shelf; 
Who  grudge  that  Tou  still  dine  aod  sup, 

As  I  was  wont  mvself ; 
Then  I  briog  out  this  little  Bill, 

Which  sets  us  now  agog, 
Topermit  uR^to  pretefU  tou — 

From  having  a  glass  of  grog. 

Tes,  I  bring  out  this  little  Bill,  &o. 

If  I  have  wealth  or  means  enough 

To  import  a  pipe  of  wine ; 
While  Yon  a  glass  of  humbler  stuff 

Must  purchase  when  you  dine; 
O I  then  I  use  my  little  Bill, 

While  wetting  well  my  prog, 
Topermit  mb — to  preeent  tou — 

From  buying  a  glass  of  grog. 

O I  yes,  I  use  my  little  Bill,  &c. 

If  Yon  can  drink  a  sober  drop, 

While  I  the  bottle  drun ; 
And  as  I  don't  know  when  to  stop, 

Pm  ordered  to  *' abstain ;  ^ 
01  then  Pve  my  Permissive  Bill, 

Which  suits  a  drunken  dog, 
Topermit  mb — ^to prevent  tou — 

From  taking  a  glass  of  grog. 

O!  yes,  Pve  my  Permissive  Bill,  &o. 

However  well  a  man  behaves, 

Life's  Joys  he  now  must  lose ; 
Because  a  lot  of  fools  or  knaves 

Dislike  them,  or  abuse : 
And  soon  you'll  see  a  bigger  Bill, 

To  go  the  total  hog, 
And  permit  me — to  prevent  tou — 

Having  Mirth  as  well  as  Grog. 

{Chorue) — O I  yes,  a  big  Permissive  Bill, 
To  go  the  Total  Hog^ 
And  permit  mb — to  prevent  tou — 
Having  Liberty,  Mirth,  or  Grog. 
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Bkfobs  addressing  oarselyes  to 
the  crisis  at  which  public  affairs 
have  arrived^  with  a  view  to  dis- 
oover  some  way  of  escape  from  a 
pressing  difficulty,  if  escape  be  yet 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
causes  leading  up  to  our  present 
position,  and  especially  that  we 
should  advert  to  the  direction  into 
which  the  debate  on  the  Franchise 
Bill  fell.  Just  before,  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
last  April,  it  came  to  a  dose. 

The  crisis  in  the  government  of 
this  country  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  this  moment  involved  may 
be  attributed  directly  to  three  main 
causes.  First,  to  the  inordinate  ex- 
clu^veness  and  self-conceit  of  the 
present  head  of  a  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration ;  second,  to  the  false  position, 
aggravated  by  lack  of  temper  anl 
judgment^n  which  the  present  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Oommons  stands ; 
and,  third,  to  the  control  over  pub- 
lic affairs  which,  in  consequence  of 
these  two  incidents,  the  Radical 
or  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing. In  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
causes,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that,  had  Lord  Russell  been, 
more  than  he  is^  a  man  of  the  world 
— ^had  he  lived,  as  the  Prime  l^nister 
of  England  ought  to  do,  and  as  his 
predecessor  did,  with  people  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion — ^had  he 
even  cultivated  the  best  of  his  own 
colleagues,  Sir  George  Lewis,  for 
example,  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Sidney  Herbert,  while 
he  had  them  to  cultivate— nay,  had 
he  been  modest  enough  when  start- 
ing upon  his  new  career  to  feel 
the  pulses  of  the  Westminsters,  the 
Lansdownes,  the  fitzwilliams,  and 
suchlike,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  neither  the  Whig  governing 
houses,  nor  the  middle  classes,  nor 
the  best  of  the  working  men  of 
England   and   Scotland,   have   any 


love  at  all  of  revolutions  for  their 
own  sake;  and  that  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  since  some 
measure  of  the  kind  had  become, 
for  him,  a  necessity,  could  not  be 
made  too  mild  to  suit  their  tastes, 
or  too  conservative  of  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  property  to  com- 
mand their  willing  support.  Indeed 
we  may  go  farther.  If  Lord  Rus- 
selPs  power  of  looking  out  of  him- 
self had  not  been  the  most  contracted 
that  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  a  pub- 
lic man,  it  seems  incredible  that  he 
should  have  ftuled,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  seven  3'ears,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  great  Whig  families, 
his  natural  and  hereditary  allies, 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
ovm  constitutional  settlement  of 
1882.  They  might,  and  probably 
did  feel,  that  their  personal  iofln- 
ence  over  the  constituencies,  which 
the  settiemeot  in  question  had  cre- 
ated, was  not  so  preponderating  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  or  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be.  But,  attributing  the 
circumstance  rather  to  mismanage- 
ment in  high  places  than  to  any 
deliberate  inclination  among  the 
ten-pounders  to  lapse  into  Toryism, 
their  sole  anxiety  was  to  find  lead- 
ers with  tact  enough  to  manipulate 
the  House  of  Oommons  as  it  exist- 
ed, not  to  undo  the  work  of  thirty 
years  ago,  at  the  risk  of  being  drift- 
ed in  the  process  they  knew  not 
whither.  If  proof  were  required 
to  establish  that  fact,  Lord  Russell 
might  have  found  it  in  the  relative 
positions  of  himself  and  of  Lord 
Palmerston  towards  the  Liberal 
party,  and  in  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Russell  is  a  Whig  of 
the  purest  water,  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  him  who,  as 
Liberal  historians  tell  us,  died  up- 
on the  scaffold,  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  Tory  of 
the  Tories  during  the  best  por- 
tion of  his  days,  he  passed  over  in 
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middle  life  to  the  Liberals,  and 
gradually  but  surelv  supplanted 
in  tl^ir  confidence  the  yery  man 
who  won  for  them  the  command- 
ing position  which  they  still  hold 
in  the  State.  By  sheer  dint  of 
practical  ability,  by  consummate 
knowledge  of  tiie  world,  and  mar- 
vellous adroitness,  Lord  Palmer- 
fiton  supplanted  Lord  John  Russell 
among  his  own  set^  and  worked 
himsJif  up  to  become,  not  only  the 
chosen  of  the  Whiga,  but  the  most 
popular,  as  well  as  the  most  power- 
ful, Minister  of  recent  times.  And 
he  adiieved  that  proud  station, 
and  kept  it,  not  only  without 
bringing  about  any  further  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
but  by  skilfully  evading  the  at- 
tempts of  others  to  foroe  them  upon 
him.  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
no  nostrum  of  his  at  any  time.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  it  in  1882,  and 
fully  understood  that  it  had  gone 
out  of  favour  with  all  the  natural 
chiefs  of  his  new  party.  He  was 
never  averse,  indeed,  to  make  use 
of  it  as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  re- 
strain and  defeat  the  Tories;  but 
he  no  more  entertained  a  serious 
thought  of  staking  his  own  politi- 
cal existeuoe  on  the  fate  of  any  par- 
ticular measure  than  he  meditated 
transferring  himself,  as  he  trans- 
ferred Lord  John  Russell,  fix>m  the 
turmoil  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  comparative  repose  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Now,  Lord  Rus- 
sell either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
see  all  this.  He  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  that  he  was  himself 
the  main  cause  of  that  decadence 
in  influence  of  which  the  Revo- 
lution houses  so  often  oompliuned, 
but,  attributing  the  circumstance 
entirely  to  the  ingratitude  of  the 
ten-pounders,  he  could  think  of  no 
other  remedy  for  the  evil  than  that 
which  he  now  seeks  to  apply  to  it 
Hence  his  repeated  efforts  to  foroe 
Lord  Palmerston  into  a  course  of 
legislation  which  that  sagacious  old 
man  knew  very  well  the  country 
did  not  desire.  And  hence  that 
furor   for   lowering    the   franchise 


with  which,  ever  since  he  ceased  to 
be  Prime  Minister  for  the  second 
time,  he  has  been  possessed.  He 
could  not  see  that  his  own  lack  ol 
administrative  skill  —  his  own  in- 
ability to  understand  public  oinn- 
ion,  and  to  direct,  while  be  ^ 
peflffed  to  follow  it---lay  at  the  root 
of  all  his  Mures.  He  attribnt- 
ed  these  fiulures  to  the  inaoleot 
independence  of  the  very  constita- 
enoies  which  he  had  been  the  in- 
strument of  calling  into  ezlateoee, 
and  he  was  resolved  at  once  to 
punish  them  and  to  restore  his  own 
influence  by  swamping  them  with 
voters  of  a  lower  elasa,  who,  for  bis 
day  at  least,  would  be  true  to  their 
political  benefactor,  whatever  eoTiTBe 
it  might  please  diem  to  foDow  after 
he  siiould  have  quitted  the  stage. 

It  may  be  convenient  for  Lord 
Russell,  addressing  bis  supporters 
in  a  private  room,  and  for  mr.  Glad- 
stone endeavouring  to  carry  the 
House  of  Commons  along  with  him, 
to  assign  as  the  causes  of  their  recent 
move  the  frequent  promises  enun- 
ciated by  speeches  f!t>m  the  throne 
and  the  repeated  acceptance  by 
successive  Parliaments  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Reform  as  a  sound  principle. 
Neither  Lord  Russell  nor  Mr.  €>&d- 
stone  can  pretend  ignaranoe  of  the 
fact  that  speeches  from  the  throne 
are  the  mere  azmouncements  of  pol- 
icy which  particular  Administn- 
tions  may  have  intended  to  follow, 
and  that  a  pledge  given  by  one 
Parliament  —  assuming  that  Pariia- 
ment,  can  pledge  themselves  to 
anything — is  certainly  not  binding 
upon  another.  Were  the  case  otber- 
wise,  progress  in  legislation  would 
be  impossible,  because  no  pledge 
can  be  so  strong  as  the  passing  of  a 
bill  into  law ;  yet  laws  are  set  aside, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  repealed, 
from  session  to  session.  We  £^1 
back,  therefore,  from  these  general 
platitudes  to  special  facta  when 
we  say,  that  Lord  Russell's  inablii^ 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  has 
been  the  primary  instrument  of 
landing  us  where  we  are.  In  bis 
inordinate  self-conoeit,  he  assumed 
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that  the  great  Whig  families  were 
his  own— body  and  sonl;  that  they 
conld  not  bat  see  things  exactly  in 
the  light  which  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose to  shed  upon  them;  and  that 
the  single  risk  of  failure  lay  in  the 
possible  revolt  of  the  Radicals, 
whom  it  thus  became  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  conciliate. 
And  conciliated  he  believed  them 
to  be,  when  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Ohilders  became  Government  offi- 
cials, and  Mr.  Goschen  passed,  per 
saUum,  into  the  Cabinet.  But  there 
again  Lord  RusselPs  narrowness 
of  vision  misled  him.  The  Radi- 
cals might  be  pleased,  the  Whigs 
were  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Cavendishes  themselves  had  well- 
nigh  jibbed  nnder  the  ontrage ;  and 
more  than  the  Cavendishes,  as 
facts  have  since  shown,  condemned 
the  arrangement.  Finally,  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Mr.  Bright,  no 
longer  a  mystery  in  any  quarter, 
offended  both  the  self-respect  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  best  of  his  own 
party.  For  Whigs  of  the  school 
to  which  Lords  Lansdowne  and 
Westminister  belong,  have  as  little 
appetite  for  American  institutions 
as  we  have;  and  are  no  more 
disposed  to  be  dictated  to  by  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  whether 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form or  any  other  subject  than  the 
highest  of  high  Tories.  Hence  the 
breach,  on  a  late  occasion,  in  the 
great  Liberal  party,  a  catastrophe 
for  which  Lord  Russell  has  himself 
mainly  to  thank. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the 
three  causes  which  have  operated 
to  bring  about  the  anomalous  and 
delicate  state  of  things  in  which 
the  country  finds  itself.  Now  for  a 
word  or  two  in  regard  to  the 
second. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  his  elo- 
quence— ^perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
because  .of  his  eloquence — ^is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  a  favourite 
with  the  great  Whig  houses.  In 
the  first  place,  he  does  not  belong 
to  their  set  He  is  neither  an 
aristocrat  by  birth,  nor  an  original 


professor  of  their  opinions;  and 
no  convert  to  Whiggery,  nnless  he 
be  either  a  Lord  or  a  great  Com- 
moner, need  expect  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  most  exclusive  of  all 
European  aristocracies  except  as 
an  inferior.  Lord  Palmerston,  no 
doubt,  was,  equally  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, a  late  convert  to  Whiggery ; 
yet  he  rose,  after  a  while,  as  we 
have  just  shown,  to  be  tlie  recog- 
nised leader  of  the  party.  But 
then  through  Lord  Falmerston^s 
veins  the  blue  blood  of  the  Temples 
circulated ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Temples,  though  in  his 
branch  of  the  fisimily  Tories  for 
sixty  years  and  more,  had  all  ori- 
ginally been  Whigs.  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  advance  no  such  claims  npon 
Whig  acceptance  as  these.  The  son 
of  a  successful  merchant  who  began 
life  in  a  shipbuilding  house  at  Leith, 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  Parliament 
in  1882  nnder  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whose  adherent  he  con- 
tinued to  be,  in  Opposition,  throusrh- 
out  ten  long  years — whom  he  aided 
to  eject  a  Liberal  Administration  in 
1842,  and  with  whom,  as  a  Tory, 
he  co-operated  in  establishing  that 
policy  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxa- 
tion for  which  the  Liberals,  with 
astounding  audacity,  claim  the  ex- 
clusive credit  But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  Whigs  know  as  well  as  we  do 
that  personal  rancour  had  much 
more  to  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
version than  any  sense  of  duty  to 
his  country.  Had  Mr.  Disraeli 
ceased  after  1846  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  been  seated,  at  this 
moment,  on  the  front  bench  beside 
Lord  Stanley,  either  as  a  member 
of  a  Tory  Government,  or  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  a  Tory  Opposition. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  labours 
under  two  disadvantages,  either  of 
which  would  be  strong  enough  of 
itself  to  damage  the  cordiality  of 
his  reception  into  the  old  Whig 
clique.  A  plebeian  convert  is  a 
convert  to  be  welcomed,  but  wel- 
comed to  the  outer  circle  only. 
A  convert  on  feeling  is  a  danger- 
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0U8  man,  becanse  the  principle  of 
his  conTersion  being  a  Tolatile  prin- 
ciple, he  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  carried  away  by  it,  either 
back  again  into  the  set  which  ca- 
price induced  him  to  abandon,  or 
far  beyond  those  limits  of  Liber- 
alism which  Whigs  have  set  for 
themselves. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  this, 
that  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  was, 
equally  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  ple- 
beian and  a  convert,  yet  that  he 
won  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
Liberal  party,  and  never  afterwards 
lost  it.  Tme,  he  did  so,  bnt  the 
oases  are  not  parallel. 

Mr.  Gladstone  labours  under  more 
than  the  two  disadvantages  here 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  third  he  of- 
fers a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
late  Lord  Macaulay.  Lord  l^cau- 
lay's  origin  was  quite  as  humble  as 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord 
Macaulay  himself  was,  equally  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  convert  from  Tory- 
ism to  Liberalism.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Macaulay^s  conversion  oc- 
curred before  he  entered  public 
life  at  all ;  and  in  the  next,  it  was 
not  attributable  to  jealousy  or  per- 
sonal dislike  of  a  rival.  As  to  his 
pedigree,  it  may  suffice  to  explain 
that  his  grandfather,  an  honest 
and  industrious  man,  lived  and 
died  in  obscurity  on  the  ,  estate 
of  Balachulish  in  Appin.  The 
son  made  his  way  to  London, 
where  in  due  time  he  became 
Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  city,  and 
the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Mr. 
Wilberforoe    and    Mr.    Buxton    in 

gutting  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade. 
o  far,  therefore,  Tom  Babington^s 
start  was  a  better  start  than  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  father's 
politics,  moreover,  were  Liberal 
Toryism — very  liberal  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  His  oonneotion 
was  with  the  saints — at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances  a  powerful 
connection  in  this  connti^.  And 
as  to  Tom  himself,  his  Toryism  ap- 
pears to  have  died  quite  out  with 
the    close    of    his    undergraduate 


career.  Indeed,  it  never  went  be- 
yond a  speech  in  the  debating  so- 
ciety of  Cambridge  condemDatoiT 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  and 
was  speed  ilv  atoned  for  by  an 
essay  on  Milton  in  the  ^Edinboisli 
Review,  the  earliest,  we  betiere, 
which  the  future  historian  ever 
printed.  The  speech  was  forgotten ; 
the  article  attracted  a  lai^ge  meas- 
ure of  attention.  The  doors  of 
Holland  House  were  at  onee 
thrown  open  to  the  author.  The 
Whigs  tooK  him  up.  Besides,  Tom 
Babiugton  Macaulay  was  not  tlien, 
nor  ever  afterwards  became,,  too 
ambitious  as  a  statesman.  He 
aspired  to  lead  no  party.  He  was 
content  to  be  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment; to  speak  when  instructed  so 
to  do;  to  accept  a  mission  to  India, 
where  he  saved  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  to  join  a  Whig  Minis- 
try after  his  return,  in  the  com- 
paratively humble  post  of  Pay- 
master-General to  the  ForceSb  n\s 
strength  lay  in  literature,  and  he 
knew  it;  and  the  Whies,  knowing 
it  likewise,  humoured  him,  petted 
and  applauded.  The  £Eu^ts,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  a  convert  and  a 
mere  namis  homo,  never  stood  in 
his  way;  and  his  advancement  to 
the  Peerage  before  he  died,  while  it 
gratified  his  vanity,  became  a  glorj 
to  the  Whigs.  It  enabled  them  to 
boast  that  they  had  been  the  first  to 
pay  so  marked  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
high  literary  reputation.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  different 
His  strength  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  makes  politics  his 
business,  literature  his  amusement 
only.  To  guide  her  Majesty'^ 
councils,  to  be  the  leader  of  her 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons — ^the?e 
are  the  objects  of  his  ambition: 
and  his  Whig  allies,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary  in 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  un- 
der their  control,  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  his  ambition  should 
be  gratified.  They  think  witii 
fond  regret  of  the  time  when 
8heridan  was  treated  by  their 
fi&thers  as  a  mere  auxiliary;    and 
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Barke  himself  looked  no  higher 
than  to  hold  office  as  paymaster- 
General.  A  oniel  oontrast  to  all 
this  tbej  find  in  being  lorded  orer 
bj  an  entirely  new  man ;  and  he, 
too,  proh  pudarl  only  a  convert 
of  yesterday,  if  a  convert  at  all,  to 
their  hereditary  principles.  No 
doabt  the  evil  is  without  remedy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  himself  a 
necessity  to  the  Liberab.  Bat  no 
one  becomes  reconciled  to  an  inci- 
dent hateful  in  itself  because  it  is 
inevitable,  and  very  few  can  bring 
themselves  to  abstain  from  constant 
efforts  to  escape  from  it.  Thus  Mr. 
Gladstone,  because  he  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— the  brilliant  orator  whom 
all  admire,  the  great  financier 
whom  the  Jews  and  the  Manchester 
men,  are  supposed  to  trust — \»^  per 
M,  anything  but  a  pleasant  acces- 
sion to  the  Whig  governing  clique. 
And  when,  to  all  this,  we  add  his 
unhappy  temper,  his  impi^veness, 
his  recklessness,  his  unguarded 
freedom  of  speech,  it  may  fairly 
admit  of  a  Question,  whether  he  or 
the  ostensible  head  of  the  Admin- 
istration has  contributed  in  the 
largest  measure  to  bring  about  the 
unprecedented  state  of  affairs  amid 
which  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try seems  to  be  in  danger  of  com- 
ing to  a  dead-lock. 

If  the  Whigs  feel  Mr.  Gladstone's 
leadership  to  be  a  yoke  round  their 
necks,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  known  to 
be  little  satisfied  with  their  ill*con- 
oealed  impatience  under  that  yoke. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  be- 
comes day  by  day  more  impracti- 
cable in  counsel,  just  as  day  by  day 
the  House  of  Commons  finds  him 
to  be  more  impetuous  and  over- 
bearing in  debate.  His  great  object 
with  his  colleagues  manifestly  is  to 
make  tbem  understand  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  exbting  Administra- 
tion, he  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  them  than  they  to  him.  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  he  might  have 
been,  had  he  chosen,  the  leader 
of  the  Tory  party,  at  all  eventa, 
in  the  House  of  Oommons?  Can 
they  deny  that  Lord  Derby  twice 


suspended  hb  ministerial  arrange- 
ments till  he  could  ascertain  whe- 
ther Mr.  Gladstone  was  or  was  not 
prepared  to  take  part  in  them  ? 
And  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the 
faintest  indication  on  his  part  of  a 
desire  to  go  back  to  his  first  love 
would  be  hailed  as  a  godsend  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party  ? 
He  does  not,  therefore,  sit  among 
the  Whigs  to  be  dictated  to,  but  to 
dictate,  because  they  must  all  feel 
that  the  Government  would  not 
last  a  day  were  he  to  withdraw 
from  it  Now,  as  in  Cabinets  lust 
as  in  ordinary  life,  men  are  taken 
at  the  value  which  they  put  ni>on 
themselves,  so  the  Liberal  Admin- 
istration has  been  wrought  upon  to 
accept  all  this  rhodomontade  as 
gospel  truth.  They  remember  no 
more  than  that  Lord  Derby  did,  on 
two  separate  occasions,  make  ad- 
vances more  urgent  than  was  jadi- 
dous  to  their  new  ally.  Tliey  forget 
that,  in  the  days  to  which  their  me- 
mories revert,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
by  no  means  developed  into  what 
he  now  is;  and  they  overlook  the 
fact  that,  being  what  he  is,  there 
can  be  no  more  amicable  relations, 
nor  any  advance  towards  them,  be- 
tween him  and  the  supporters  of 
principles  which  he  impugns  and 
assails  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Let  us  not  forget  to  add,  moreover, 
that  the  great  gulf  which  now  di- 
vides him  from  Conservatism  in 
any  form  was  but  partially  dis- 
played till  he  had  ceased  to  be  the 
chosen  of  Oxford.  He  was  still 
member  for  the  University,  and 
connected  by  that  silken  thread 
with  the  opinions  of  his  earlier  life, 
and  with  the  men  who  continued 
to  hold  them,  when  he  forced 
Lord  Palmerston  to  accept  his  ill- 
advised  measure  for  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duties,  and  kept  back 
the  Government  from  acknowledg- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  French 
Emperor,  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  And 
Uiis  connection  it  was,  and  this 
alone,  which  secured  for  him  so 
much  of  forbearance  out  of  Parlia- 
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ment  as  well  as  Iq  it ;  because  many 
wise  and  good  men,  while  thej 
condemned  partionlar  acts,  foi^ve 
the  actor,  believing  him  to  be 
staunch  on  points  even  more  vital 
than  the  mismanagement  of  the 
revenue  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  power- 
ful foreign  alliance.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  best  of  his  colleagnes  in 
the  Administration.  These  would 
have  retained  the  paper  duties 
in  spite  of  him,  and  acknowledg- 
ed the  independence  of  the  South, 
just  as  at  a  later  neriod  thej 
wouid  have  interposea  to  sare 
Denmark  had  not  the  head  of 
the  Administration  prevailed  upon 
them  to  snrrender  their  own  judg- 
ments, just  as  he  surrendered  his,  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  But  sacrifices 
of  this  sort  are  not  made  without 
leaving  usly  scars  behind  them ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  being  quite  alive 
to  that  fact,  took  hia  own  line,  and 
has  ever  since  kept  it.  He  was 
aware,  though  oUiera  might  not 
be,  that  he  had  broken  for  ever  with 
the  friends  of  his  youth.  The  more 
aristocratic  among  his  new  friends 
had  never  been  very  cordial  with 
him.  They  were  now  eold,  if  not 
positively  hostile.  He  had  only 
one  course  to  follow  if  he  desired 
to  keep  the  ground  which,  against 
so  many  obstacles,  he  had  won, 
and  he  entered  upon  it  boldly  and 
characteristically.  His  manifesto 
in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage, 
uttered  in  the  last  session  of 
the  late  Parliament,  placed  him 
at  once  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  has  enabled  him 
ever  since  to  exercise  auch  an 
influence  in  Lord  Russell's  Admin- 
istration as  seriously  to  alarm 
those  among  the  habitual  support- 
era  of  Government  who  are  not 
disposed  to  recast  the  constitution 
in  a  mould  prepared  for  it  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Birming- 
ham. It  was  this  feeling  as  much 
as  anything  else  which  induced 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  his  friends  to 
oppose  as  they  did  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Franchise  Bill.  For  the 
severance   of  the  Reform  Bill  into 


two  mesQnires  was  well  known  to 
be  a  mere  ooncesadon  to  Radicalism ; 
and  to  Radicalism  aspiring  to  dic- 
tate a  policy  to  the  GoTemment 
they  were  resolved  to  yield  nothing. 
Ooncemin^  the  third  cause  of 
our  present  diffioultaes — the  sort  of 
dead-lock  into  which  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  country  has  faQeo,  we 
can  hardly  be  required  to  say  a  dn^e 
word.  Every  reader  of  tbia  artide 
may  Judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  ^ate  d. 
parties  by  the  expanaon  of  nkra- 
Liberalism  in  high  places  eyer 
since  Lord  Palmerston's  death. 
Kot  that  the  country  has  ceased 
to  be  Conservative  at  heart  We 
doubt,  on  the  contrary,  whether 
the  spirit  of  Conaervatkm  baa 
for  very  many  years  been  so 
strong  as  at  this  moment  it  is 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  sodety.  But  memb«rB  <^  Par- 
liament are  distracted  by  the  coune 
which  the  Government  is  pnrsning; 
and  being,  very  manv  of  ^em,  new 
to  the  business  of  legislation,  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  entrapped 
into  the  support  of  what  appear 
to  be  party  measures,  though 
their  deliberate  judgm^it  dif^ 
prove  of  them.  If  A&.  Bright  had 
himself  introduced  the  Franchise 
Bill,  and  asked  the  House  to  pass 
it  in  the  terms  made  use  of  by  Kr. 
Gladstone,  can  anybody  donbt  as  to 
the  flort  of  reception  with  which  it 
would  have  been  greeted  ?  But  Mr. 
Bright's  measure,  coming  into  Par- 
liament under  the  anspidee  and 
with  the  advocacy  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  assumes,  as  s 
matter  of  course,  the  oharacter  of  a 
party  measure ;  and  a  party  meas- 
ure, however  full  of  defects,  must 
by  party  men  be  supported,  especi- 
ally when  an  Administration  go» 
out  of  its  way  to  annonnce  that  it 
means  to  stand  or  fiiU  according  to 
the  issues  of  a  particular  debatei 
Out  of  the  818  gentiemen  who,  on 
a  late  occasion,  followed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone into  the  lobby,  two  hundred 
at  least,  we  will  venture  to  say,  did 
BO,  because  tiie   pressure    of  party 
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spirit  WAS  applied  to  th«m.  Had 
the  question  not  been  made  one  of 
direct  confidence,  or  want  of  confi- 
dence, in  the  Gtovemment,  fifty  or 
more  ont  of  these  two  hundred 
would  have  gone  oat  with  the  Op- 
position. Now,  a  Government 
which  has  achieved  a  victory,  and  a 
very  narrow  one,  by  snoh  means, 
is  never  safe.  Men  rarely  forgive 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  ha- 
miliated ;  and  homiliated  every 
one  of  the  818  was  who  voted  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment.  This  the  Government 
cannot  fail  to  understand,  and  it  al- 
ready begins  to  shape  its  course  in 
accordance  with  snch  understanding. 
Trying  to  conciliate  the  Whigs,  it 
is  in  danger  of  offending  the  Kadi- 
cals.  It  was  reckless  of  consequences 
to  a  fault  three  months  ago;  it  is 
now  falling  into  a  state  of  pitiable 
imbecility.  That  we  are  taking  no 
false  view  of  the  position  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  who  sub- 
mits to  the  trouble  of  analysing  the 
state  of  parties  at  the  late  division, 
so  as  to  observe  of  what  elements 
both  the  minority  and  the  mcgority 
were  composed.  Generally  speak- 
ing, when  the  House  divides,  we 
find  the  more  aristocratic  mem- 
bers— those,  we  mean,  who  are 
either  themselves  connected  by 
lineage  with  noble  houses,  or 
find  their  heartiest  supporters 
among  territorial  magnates — ^pretty 
equally  distributed  between  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  the  case 
should  be  so,  because  anything  like 
a  severance  of  olass  from  class  in 
this  country  would  be  terrible — 
leading  not  only  to  political,  but  to 
social,  and  even  to  bitter  personal 
animosities.  On  the  late  occasion, 
however,  we  noticed,  with  little  sur- 
prise but  great  regret,  that  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  things  prevailed.  Of 
the  thhty-three  Liberals  who  voted 
against  the  Bill,  fourteen  were  the 
sons  of  Peers,  four  were  cadets  of 
noble  houses,  one  was  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  a  peerage,  and  the 
rest  were   gentlemen   who    almost 


exclusively  owed  their  seats  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
great  Whig  houses.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  very  ominous  either 
of  good  or  evil.  The  omen  would 
be  good  if  we  might  confidently 
reckon  on  the  retention  by  the  whole 
band,  or  even  by  the  majority  of 
theni,  of  the  independent  position 
which  they  took  up  six  weeks  ago ; 
for  in  this  case  a  nucleus  would 
be  presented  round  which  a  neu- 
tral party  could  gather,  pledged  to 
nothing  except  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitution.  And  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  if  a  neutral  party 
so  begun  would  faU  erelong  to  be- 
come of  weight  enough  to  direct  the 
policy  of  whatever  administration 
our  most  gracious  Sovereign  might 
call  toJier  counsels.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  omen  will  be  evil  in  the 
extreme,  if  having  so  far  prevailed 
as  to  compel  Mr.  Gladstone  to  show 
his  hand,  the  thirty-three,  or  any 
large  section  of  them,  subside  again 
into  the  condition  of  thick-and-thin 
supporters  of  Lord  RusselPs  Ad- 
ministration. For  then  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion houses  is  broken,  and  that  they 
prefer  to  be  dragged  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright,  rather  than  hand  over  for  a 
whue  the  functions  of  government 
to  their  hereditary  rivals.  We 
wish  that  we  were  in  a  condition  to 
add  that  we  believe  the  former  al- 
ternative to  be  impossible.  But  the 
Government  is  well  known  to  be 
using  every  possible  device  to  lure 
back  the  stray  sheep  to  the  fold. 
We  can  only  hope  that  their  lures 
will  fail,  less  for  the  sake  of  the 
tempted  than  for  our  own. 

And  now,  turning  to  the  great 
debate— for  a  great  debate  it  was — 
we  pass  over  speeches,  especially 
that  of  Lord  Oranbonrne,  which 
well  deserve  to  be  noticed,  in  order 
that  we  may  confine  our  attention 
to  the  duel  between  the  two  lead- 
ers of  the  hostile  armies,  if,  indeed, 
a  duel  that  may  be  called  wherein 
one  of  the  combatants  confined 
himself    almost    entirely   to   argn- 
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ment— the  other  to  passionate,  and 
not  in  every  instance  to  very  wise 
or  even  candid  declamation.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech,  we  do  not  hesi* 
tate  to  say,  was  one  of  tlie  hest- 
reasoned  and  most  convincing  that 
was  ever  uttered  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  utterly  demolidied 
all  the  nonsense  that  has  been 
written  and  spoken  about  Minis- 
terial promises  and  Parliamentary 
pledges.  A  Minister  of  the  Grown 
may  have  a  reform  or  any  other 
policy  to  which  he  is  attached,  and 
to  which  he  believes  himself  to  be 
committed;  and  being  committed, 
he  is  in  honour  bound,  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  to  bring  it  for- 
ward. But  failure  to  carry  his 
measure,  though  it  may  constrain 
him  to  retire  from  office,  affords 
no  justification  for  perseverance 
in  a  course  which  Parliament  has 
more  than  once  refused  to  sanc- 
tion, and  for  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  up  any  enthusiasm 
beyond  the  limits  of  Parliament. 
In  like  manner  the  freedom  of  Par- 
liament does  not  consist  in  the 
freedom  from  arrest  of  its  members 
individually,  or  in  protection  from 
interference  with  its  collective  de- 
bates by  the  Crown;  but  in  ab- 
solute freedom  of  legislation— the 
entire  right  of  each  new  Parliament 
to  form  its  own  judgment  on  what- 
ever subjects  may  bo  brought  be- 
fore it,  without  giving  more  than 
their  due  weight  to  opinions  which 
may  have  been  expressed  thereon 
by  former  Parliaments.  It  is  thus, 
and  thus  alone,  that  the  country 
can  protect  itself  against  the 
tyranny  of  those  whom  it  may 
have  once  elected  to  frame  the 
laws  under  which  society  is  to 
exist.  For  if  Philip  sober  is  to  be 
be  bound  by  what  Philip  drunk  af- 
firmed, the  more  tenaciously  Philip 
holds  to  his  cups  the  better.  Now 
Philip,  meaning  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  was  not  drunk  at  the 
moment  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speaking ; 
it  was  certainly  not  committed, 
either  collectively  or  through  its 
individual  members,  to  a  policy  of 
Reform.    On  the  contrary,  the  act 


of  dissolution  got  rid  at  once  and 
forever  of  the  pledges,  sndi  as 
they  were,  nnder  which  the  old 
Parliament  had  oome;  and  the 
new  one  met  to  hear  what  the 
Minister  might  propose,  and  to 
desl  with  his  propoMls  on  this  or 
any  other  subject  just  as  might 
seem  expedient,  and  on  its  own 
merits.  But  Mr.  IMsraeli  had  more 
to  urge  than  this.  The  Govern- 
ment  itself,  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution,  went  out  of  their  way 
to  expUin  that  Reform  had  ceased 
to  be  the  cardinal  point  of  thdr 
policy : — 

**  It  has  been  annoaneed  to  oa^  or  I 
would  not  have  alladed  to  the  £tet, 
that  before  the  dissolQtkm  oC  the  lite 
Parliament  a  Gabioet  GouncU  was  held 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  course  wVu^  the  Mimstrj 
should  pursue.  We  know  that  the 
chief  or^an  of  the  Government  in  this 
House,  in  the  absence  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  informed  as  what  the  de> 
cision  was  at  which  the  Cabinet  had 
arrived  on  this  subject.  He  told  as 
that  they  had  come  to  thb  conclusion 
that  they  would  not  go  to  the  countir 
on  the  question  of  Reform,  or  in  any 
way  pledge  themselves  in  the  matter. 
We  know  that,  under  these  <»rcoiB- 
stances,  the  chief  Minister  issued  that 
which  in  this  country  is  looked  upon 
as  the  programme  or  manifesto  of  a 
political  party,  that  he  addressed  his 
constituents  immediately  afterwards, 
and  that  in  his  address  even  the  word 
^Reform*  did  not  ^>pear.  We  know 
also  that,  when  the  new  Parliament 
assembled,  the  Government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion,  probably  de- 
cided on  submitting  a  measure  of 
Reform  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Ck)mmons,  although  they  £d 
not  commit  the  House  in  the  address 
from  the  Grown  in  a  manner  whidi 
would  for  a  moment  be  constrmd  as 
calling  upon  us  for  any  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  question.  Papers  were 
promised,  and  it  was  announced  that 
when  those  papers  were  produced  the 
views  of  the  Government  would  be 
lud  before  us.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  present  Parliament  is  concerned, 
every  hon.  member  wiD,  I  ^nk,  concur 
with  me  in  saying,  that  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  we  were  perfectly  free  to 
act  upon  this  subject  in  accordance  with 
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those  convictioiui  which  should  guide  os 
to  take  whatever  coarse  we  deemed  to 
be  best  for  the  country.*' 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the 
assnmed  necessity  of  dragging  a 
new  Parliament,  at  the  very  dawn 
of  its  existence,  into  a  Reform 
stmggle,  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  most  obvioos 
objections  to  which  the  Franchise 
Bill  proposed  hj  theGrovemmentlay 
open ;  and  among  these  he  fastened 
with  the  grasp  of  a  giant  on  the 
glaring  injnstioe  which  the  Bill  in 
qaestion  would,  if  it  were  passed,  in- 
flict upon  the  landed  interest.  It 
would  be  m^nst  towards  our  readers, 
as  well  as  hartfhl  to  our  own  argu- 
ment, as  it  will  be  our  duty  by-and-by 
to  urge  it,  were  we.  to  give  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli^s  masterly  reasoning  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own : — 

"  The  Bill  now  before  us  proposes  a 
very  considerable  'reduction  of  the  oo- 
cupation-francbise  in  counties;  and  I 
want  to  show  the  House  how  that  will 
act  if  the  Bill,  which  is  brought  in  as  an 
incomplete  Bill,  is  passed.  And  I  wish 
to  do  that  first,  by  showing  the  effect 
upon  the  proposed  franchise  in  counties 
of  the  popidation  of  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs.  The  House,  perhaps,  does 
not,  as  it  ought  to  do,  realise  the  in- 
crease in  Uie  population  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs  since  the  Act  of  1888. 
It  is  very  large.  It  is  larger  than  the 
population  of  several  European  king- 
doms. The  increase  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary boroughs  is  considerably  over  four 
miUions,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
located  without  the  boundiuies  ef  those 
boroughs.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  it 
may  be  said  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  this  increase  is  produced  by  the 
metropolitan  districts.  I  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  metropolitan  districts 
may  be  comprised  within  the  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs ;  althoush  I  have  no 
doubt  Uiat  the  incieaee  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  has 
very  materially  affected  the  contiguous 
counties  of  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Kent. 
But  I  think  ft  will  lead  to  more  precise 
results  if  we  deduct  the  populaUon  in 
the  metropolitan  districts;  and  then 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  upwards 
of  8,000,000  in  the  population  of  the 
Parliamentary    boroughs,    much     the 


greater  part  of  which  is  located  with- 
out the  boundaries.     1  do  not  know 
that  I  could  give  a  happier  instance  of 
this-  than  the  borough  from  which  I 
presented  a  petition  to-day — the  bor- 
ough which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer referred  to  in  his  opening  speech 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory position  occupied  by  the  working 
class  in  respect  to  the   suffrage — the 
borough  which  was  made  the  subject 
of  comment  in  the  admirable  speech  of 
my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Hertfordshire,    and    which    also    was 
made,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham the  other  night,  the  main  ground 
upon  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of 
this  Bill— I  mean    Rochdale.     (Hear, 
hear.^    I  admit  that  when  you  remem- 
ber the  general  character  of  the  artisans 
of  Rochdale — a  most  flourishiag  part  of 
the  country — ^when  you  remember  the 
high  reputation  they  enjoy  for  showing 
some  of  the  greatest  virtues  which  men 
in  their  position  could  exhibit,  and  wlien 
you  remember  the  nominal  share    of 
votes    which   they    appear    from    the 
papers  before  us  to  possess  in  the  con- 
stituency   of    that   borough — ^I    admit 
that  the  case  is  one  which  immediately 
strikes  you  very  much.    But,  sir,  when 
I  come  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
franchise,  I  find  that  the  population  of 
Rochdale    without    the    Parliamentary 
borough  is  Urger  than  the  amount  of 
the  popiUation  contained    within    the 
boundary.    (Hear,  hear.)     The  bound- 
ary of  the  borough  of  Rochdale  happens 
to  be  peculiarly  limited.    There  is  only 
a  radius  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  beyond  that  radius  the  population 
spreads  over  seven  valleys  in  a  most 
remarkaUe   manner.     It   considerably 
exceeds  the  population  of  the  town; 
and  the  great  body  of  the  workmen 
live  in  a  part  of  Rochdale  which  is  be- 
vend  the  Parliamentary  boundary^     I 
nave  seen  with  some  interest  the  state- 
ment that  the  mills  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  hon.  member  for   Bu:- 
mingfaam,  and  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished establishments  of  that  kind 
in    the  country,  are   all   without  the 
Pariiamentary  borough.     They  employ 
at  this  moment  about  1000  hands ;  and 
I  believe  every  one  of  those  hands,  with- 
out exception,  live  outside  the  Rochdale 
borough  boundary.    |^Hr.  Bright —  '  A 
great  number  live  withm  the  borough." 
('Order.*)]    I  am  not  going,  sir,  now 
to  pursue  this  point  with  reference  to 
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the  borough  frtnchiBe,  becaiue  that  ii 
really  of  little  importance  to  my  pre* 
sent  argament ;  but  it  is  with  reference 
to  the  county  fmndiise  that  it  has  to 
be  considered.  Here  is  a  population  of 
40,000,  60,000,  or  even  60,000  without 
the  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Roch- 
dale ;  and  thia  is  the  populaSon  which  is 
to  produce  the  county  voters  under  this 
Bill  (Hear,  hear.)  Bemember  that  they 
will  have  only  to  live  in  £6  houses. 
If  a  man  has  a  £6  house  there— and  a 
£14  house  is,  I  believe,  not  a  rare 
thing  in  that  part  of  the  world— but  if 
he  has  a  £6  house,  with  an  aocommo> 
dation  field  of  £8  annual  value,  he  may 
be  a  county  voter.  (Hear,  hear.)  No 
one  would  object  to  such  persons  luivinff 
the  suifiniffe;  but  is  it  not  proper  and 
just  that  they  should  vote  where  their 
capital  exists  and  their  industrv  is  ex- 
erdsed?  In  the  conmiunity  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  to  which  they 
are  bound  by  every  poUtioal  and  social 
tie,  ought  they  not  to  be  electon  of 
Rocbdale,  and  ought  they  to  be  electors 
for  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire?  That 
is  the  question,  and  I  put  it  to  every 
candid  man  whether  this  is  a  state  of 
things  that  ought  to  be  allowed  to  con* 
tinue.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  the  hoo. 
member  for  Birmingham  was  once 
member  for  Rochdale  [Mr.  Bright — 
*Ko*] — at  all  events  he  may  he  (a 
laugh)--and  I  put  it  to  lum  what  he 
would  say  if^  at  three  o'clock,  when  he 
was  not  much  ahead  on  the  poll,  and 
was  a  little  anxious,  a  stalwart  body  of 
Lancashire  fanners  were  to  ride  into 
the  town,  and,  on  the  futh  of  some  old- 
fashioned  franchise,  should  give  thdr 
votes  in  Rochdale  eleotion.  Why,  we 
should  soon  hear,  I  am  sure,  from  the 
hon.  member  a  new  argument  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  to  put  an  end  to  such 
an  injustice.  (Cheers.)  Well,  now,  all  the 
boroughs  of  the  north,  as  a  geneiml  rule, 
are  in  this  condition;  the  boroughs  of 
most  of  Lancashire,  the  boroughs  of  the 
West  Riding,  the  boroughs  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Durham,  and  the  boroughs  of 
Cheshire  are  all  in  the  same  condition. 
(Hear.)  It  is  not  easy  to  get  precise  in- 
rormation  upon  this  subject  before  the 
House,  because  we  have  not  authentio 
returns,  but  then  that  is  the  very  thing 
of  which  I  complain.  (Cheers.)  But  we 
have  it  every  now  and  then  in  our 
power  to  illustrate  the  case.  Now,  I 
will  take  the  case  of  the  town  of  Hall- 
fax.    The  population  within  the  Parlia- 


mentary borough  of  Hali&x  is  88,000, 
and  there  is,  fortunately,  a  more  recent 
political  creation  than  ths  Parliamentary 
borough— there  is  the  muneipal  borov^ 
and  we  have  a  return  of  the  boundary 
of  the  muneipal  borough  of  Haliftv, 
and  of  the  population  contained  in  it. 
The  population  within  the  Parliamentary 
boundary  is  as  I  have  said,  S8,000,  but 
the  population  within  the  municipal 
boundary  is  60,000.  (Cbeersi)  It  is 
this  difference  of  22,000  whiefa  b  te 
feed  the  connty  oonatitoency ;  and  I 
want  to  know,  is  that  a  state  of  aflkiri 
which  is  to  be  tolerated  when  yon  have 
before  you  a  scheme  of  ParUamentary 
Reform?  (Cheers.)  But^  sir,  this  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  north.  I  will  take 
the  borough  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
certidnly  represents— the  bmough  of 
Birmingham-^and  what  is  the  state  of 
affairs  there  f  Why,  much  more  mon- 
strous even  than  Rochdale  and  most  of 
the  northern  towns.  The  population 
beyond  the  Parliamentary  bonndary  in 
Birmingham, — and  mmd  yon,  wben  I 
say  beyond  the  bonndary,  you  would 
not  pemive  that  bonnda^  if  yon  were 
walking  about-*it  is  like  London  and 
Westamnster,  a  homogeneoua  commun- 
ity, having  the  same  interests, — the 
population  beyond  the  Pariiamentary 
bonndary  is  tmnutni*  In  the  suburb 
of  Aston  alone,  according  to  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  here  from  a  penoa 
whose  word  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
who  has  everv  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  facts— In  the  saburi>  of  Aston 
there  are  2000  persona  who  oouU 
qualify  under  a  £10  Franchise,  but  wbo 
do  not  vote  for  the  borough  of  Binning- 
bam,  which  they  ought  to  vote  for 
(cheers) ;  but  1400  <^  thes^  will,  he  says, 
immediately  qualify  under  the  new  Kll 
as  county  voters.  (Cheers.)  Now,  is  this 
a  state  aflkirs  which  ought  to  be  pennit- 
ted?  If  you  pass  this  Bill  with  aU  these 
anomalies  left  unremedied,  what,  I  ask, 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  coonty  con- 
stituencies ?  " 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply — ^not  to 
Mr.  Disraeli — for  with  lir,  DisraeU's 
argnment  the  Gbanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  nerer  attempted  to 
grapple — ^bnt  to  Mr.  Lowe,  to  Lord 
Cranbonrne,  and  to  one  or  two  in- 
oidental  remarks  whioh  fell  from 
other  speakera,  it  is  not  worth  wlule 
to  take  mnch  notioe.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reasoning,  whenever  he  oon- 
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desoended  to  reason,  amounted  to 
tbifl  —  that  times  are  changed, 
that  population  has  increased,  that 
a  great  measure  of  Reform  had 
become  a  necessitj;  and  that  all 
who  opposed  the  Ministerial 
scheme  were  adverse  to  Beform  in 
any  shape.  To  that  succeeded  a  de- 
fence of  the  assumed  coalition  be- 
tween her  Miy'esty's  Ministers  and 
the  member  for  Birmingham.  Not 
a  syllable  escaped  him  condemna- 
tory of  the  terms  in  which  that 
honourable  gentleman  had  described 
the  House  of  Commons  itself.  It 
was  nothing  to  the  leader  of  the 
greatest  assembly  in  the  world  how 
many  libels  should  be  written  or 
spoken  of  it  He  wanted  help  to 
carry  his  measure,  and  he  woold 
seek  it  wherever  it  was  to  be 
foDud.  He  must  propose  snch 
a  measure  as  there  shonld  be 
a  fair  chance  to  carry,  and  he 
would  consult  about  it  beforehand 
with  whom  he  chose.  "  It  has  been 
made  a  charge  against  the  (xovem- 
ment  that  they  are  identified  with 
my  honourable  friend ;  that  we 
are  the  nominal  liGnisters  of  the 
Crown,  bnt  that  he  is  its  irrespon- 
sible but  real  adviser.  To  that 
charge  I  shall  make  no  reply.^*  This 
was  magnanimous.  It  neither  ad- 
mitted nor  refuted  the  charge,  bnt 
left  the  House  and  the  country 
to  come  to  what  conclusions  tiiey 
preferred ;  these  conclusions  were 
nothing  to  him.  Again,  his  ac- 
count of  himself— his  early  career 
as  a  Tory— brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  Canning,  and  coining,  late  in 
life,  to  sue  in  forma  pauperii  to 
be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
peat  Liberal  party,  was  not  only 
m  wretched  taste,  but,  begging  his 
pardon,  it  was  substantially  incor- 
rect. We  do  not  deny  him  the 
credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  gone 
over  to  Liberalism,  like  a  pauper, 
late  in  life;  instigated  thereto  by 
no  lofty  principles,  but  partly  by 
bitter  hatred  of  a  rival  statesman, 
partly  by  personal  .  ambition  :  but 
we  deny  point-blank  that  he  ever 
was  or  pretended  to  be  a  pnpil 
of  Canning.     This  subterfuge,  ad- 


vanced for  the  purpose  of  bridging 
over  the  gulf  between  himself  as 
he  once  was  and  himself  as  he  now 
is,  will  not  hold  water  for  a  mo- 
ment Canning  was  the  consistent 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  desired  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  Parliament  to  men  of  all 
religious  opinions.  Canning,  long 
before  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed,  advocated,  as 
&r  as  he  was  able,  religious  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
five  years  after  Canning's  death, 
publidied  his  well-known  treatise 
^  On  the  State  in  its  Belations  with 
the  Church,'  wherein  every  one  of 
Mr.  Canning's  opinions  was  refuted; 
and  it  was  proved  mathematically, 
or  attempted  to  be  proved,  that 
the  State  and  the  Church  behig  in 
fact  one,  the  State  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  its  own  sense  of  right, 
recognise  so  much  as  the  existence 
of  any  other  reli^ous  body  than 
that  with  which  it  is  identified. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  when  as 
an  undergraduate  he  denounced 
the  Befonn  Bill  and  the  Beform 
Ministry  of  1882,  proved  himself 
to  be  a  foremost  pupil  not  of  Can- 
ning but  of  Lord  Eldon— a  Tory 
of  that  school  which  Lord  Liver- 
pool's weak  Administration  initi- 
ated ;  the  pluekUiBf  which  years  ago 
we  denounced  over  and  over  again, 
and  to  which,  and  to  its  blmd 
obstinacy,  in  almost  equal  shares 
with  Whig  recklessness,  the  coun- 
try is  indebted  for  most  of  the 
convulsions  which  it  has  since  gone 
through. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  closed  the 
debate,  and  the  Government,  which 
had  been  beaten  in  argument, 
carried  the  second  reading  of 
their  fragmentary  Bill  by  a  nomi- 
nal minority  of  five.  We  say  a 
nominal  minority,  because  of  the 
818  votes  recorded  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  nine  were  delivered  by 
Cabinet  Ministers  themselves.  In 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
opinion  of  the  House  could  be 
expressed,  there  was  a  minority 
against  Ministers  of  four— a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  at  any  other 
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time,  and  in  connection  with  any 
other  set  of  politicians,  wonld  have 
led  to  the  immediate  resimation  of 
the  Government  Liberiu  Govern* 
ments  in  general,  however,  are  won- 
derfally  tenaoioas  of  life,  and  Lord 
Kusseli^s  Administrations  in  parti- 
cular take  as  mnch  killing  as  a  cat 
The  Government  did  not  resign;  it 
never  thon^t  of  resigning  for  a 
moment  But  it  did  what  served 
Mr.  Gladstone's  pnrpoae  quite  as 
well  —  it  abandoned  at  once  every 
position  which,  at  the  opening  of 
the  debate,  he  had  ostontationsly 
taken  np  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
names  of  his  colleagnes.  There  was 
to  be  no  more  mystery  in  regard  to 
redistribntion  of  seats,  the  a^jnst- 
ment  of  Parliamentary  bonndaries 
or  any  thing  else.  Before  going 
into  committee,  the  Honse  was  not 
only  to  be  informed  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Ministers  in  reference  to 
these  matters,  but  bills  were  to  be 
introduced  to  settle  them;  while 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  in  like 
manner  to  be  dealt  with,  not  piece- 
meal, as  was  at  first  proposed,  bnt 
in  the  lump.  Now,  we  wonld  re- 
spectfally  ask  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Rnssell,  why  was  not  all  this 
agreed  to  at  the  outset  ?  What  need 
was  there  to  begin  with  annonnce- 
roents  so  entirely  contradictory  of 
the  results  to  which,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  we  have  been  carried?  And 
if  the  need  existed  in  March,  and 
was  a  real  and  substantial  need,  and 
not  a  mere  caprice,  what  has  occurred 
in  the  course  of  April  and  May  to 

get  rid  of  it?  We  will  answer  for 
er  Mf^esty's  Ministers.  Their  ma- 
jority of  five,  including  nine  Cabinet 
Ministers,  would  have  been  converted 
into  a  minority  of  itwelve  had  they 
persisted  in  abiding  by  their  original 
programme ;  and  so,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  defeat,  and  to  keep  their  places  a 
little  longer,  they  surrendered,  or 
promised  to  surrender,  everything  for 
which  throughout  the  first  part  of 
the  session  they  had  contended. 

We  come  now  to  the  promise 
itself,  the  first  noticeable  feature 
in  which  is,  that,  as  it  was  most 
reluctantly  and   under  strong  con- 


straint given,  so  it  has  been,  in 
more  than  one  important  point, 
very  inadequately  fulnUed.  In  the 
bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats, 
which  was  submitted  to  ParlianieBt 
on  the  seventh  of  last  May,  there  is 
not  a  clause,  nor  the  skeleton  of  a 
clause,  defining  the  boundaries  of 
boroughs,  or  enunciating  the  pris- 
dple  on  which,  or  the  machin- 
ery by  whidi,  such  boundaries  are 
to  be  defined.  AU  that  is  said  oo 
the  subject  amounts  to  this — that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  HO, 
the  limits  of  each  Parliamentazy 
borough  shall  be  considered  to  he 
conterminous  with  those  cf  the 
municipal  borough,  and  that,  as 
populations  extend^  themseUes,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  persons  £v* 
ing  beyond  the  line  to  apply  for 
admission  within  the  municipal  or 
Parliamentary  limits,  which  per- 
mission tbe  municipality  may 
award  if  it  be  so  disposed.  Now, 
this  is  the  merest  mockery  of  l^is- 
lation.  An  overture  whicli  tcn» 
upon  the  voluntary  agreement  of 
two  parties  alike  competent  to 
accept  or  reject  it,  may  be  a 
bar^n ;  but  it  is  not  a  l^is- 
lative  settlement.  The  latter  pozt 
of  the  clause*  is,  therefore,  a  dead 
letter;  and  the  former,  thou^ 
it  might  have  served  some  pur- 
pose had  the  old  ten-ponnd  fran- 
chise be^i  preserved,  and  had 
another  point  been  conceded,  of 
which  we  shall  take  occa»on  pre- 
sently to  speak  more  at  large,  can 
only  tend  to  aggravate  a  thousand- 
fold the  injustice  which  the  mea- 
sure of  1832  is  admitted  to  have 
inflicted  on  the  land.  On  this 
head  Mr.  Disraeli  was  remarkably 
happy;  and  as  we  could  not  hope 
to  improve  upon  his  reasonings  and 
should  probably  weaken  its  f<»«e 
by  reproducing  it  in  other  than  his 
own  words,  we  suhjoin  an  extract 
from  the  *  Times'  report  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  the 
second  reading  of  the  Redistribu- 
tion of  Seats  BUL  on  the  fifteenth  to 
last  month.  He  was  referring  of 
the  undue  influence  already  exer- 
cised in  the  elections  for  counties 
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by  voters  resident  in  Parliamentary 
borongha,  and  to  the  hopes  held  out 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer, 
that  means  would  be  adopted  to 
ameliorate  the  evil,  when  he  said — 

*'  I  was  told  at  the  time  that  when 
this  Bill  was  brought  forward  we  should 
find  an  arrangement  which  would  meet 
objections  of  the  kind.    But  I  must  say 
I  have  been  entirely  disappointed  in  that 
expectation.      The    argument   of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that 
point  has  been   utterly  unsatisfactory. 
(Hear,  hear.)    I  stated  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary boundaries  is  the  second  great 
cause  why  the  character  of  the  county 
constituency  is  perverted.    It  is  difficult 
to  contend  against  that  with  a  high  oc- 
cupation franchise.  But  when  you  lower 
the    franchise   you   aggravate    all  the 
sources  of  .injury,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  ofiTer  no  remedy  whatever  for  the 
evils  which  exist.    Now,  what  do  I  find  ? 
The  Government  repudiates  altogether  a 
f^eneral  revision  of  the  boundaries  of 
Parliamentary  boroughs.    But  it  says, 
>ovL  the  -other  hand,  '  We  have  a  great 
scheme,  and  that  is,  that  the  boundaries 
of  Parliamentary  and  municipal  boroughs 
should  be  identical.*    [Sir  G.  Grey  was 
understood  to  express  dissent]    I  read 
in  the  Bill  that  the  municipal  and  Parlia- 
mentary boundaries  were  to  be  identical 
(Hear,  hear.)    It  is  a  slight  matter,  but, 
at  all  eventig,  having  gone  through  all 
the  cUuses — I  won*t  trouble  the  House 
with  details,  for  1  have  taken  up  too 
much  of  its  Ume  already — ^I  must  say,  if 
the  remedy  is  as  I  fancy,  the  result  must 
practically  be  that  the  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  boundaries  are  to  be  identical. 
These  questions,  however,  are  so  rare 
that  ,they  won*t  at  all  affect  the  main 
issuej  nor  will  they  remedy  the  griev- 
ance of  which  we  complain.    Accerdine 
to  the  rest  of  the  scheme  connected  with 
municipal  boundaries,  you  propose  to 
call  the  extra  municipal  population  into 
the  centre  of  the  Parliamentary  borough, 
if  that  population  desired  it.    But  that 
they  would  desire  It,  that  the   extra 
municipal  population  would  beoome  Par- 
liamentary, appears  to  me  very  doubtful, 
because  the  reason  why  people  build 
their  mills  and  their  houses  without  the 
municipal  boundary  is  that  they  should 
not  be  subject  to  municipal  rates.  (Hear, 
hear.)    As  the  desire  of  the  extra  mu- 
nicipal population  is  to  be  the  centre- 
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point  of  the  arrangement,  I  believe  that 
very  little  will  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  these  are  the  two  heads  under 
which  the  great  evil  of  which  we  com- 
plain is  aggravated.  That  great  evil  is, 
that  since  the  boundaries  have  been 
settled  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
8,600,000  in  the  urban  population,  and 
with  that  population  the  county  electors 
are  to  be  qualified  by  this  new  Bill. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  no  answer  to  the 
case  I  have  put  to  say  that  that  is  to  be 
done  onlv  with  the  towns  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  bevond  the 
Parliamentary  borough.  But  there  was 
an  extraordinary  argument  used  by  the 
Chancellor  of  ti^e  Exchequer,  and  I  ^ude 
to  it  because  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
ialse  analogy  in  which  he  indulged.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, — 

"  *  Take  care  how  you  revise  the  boun- 
daries of  Parliamentary  boroughs.  Take 
care  not  to  press  the  matter  too  far.  If 
we*^  revise  the  boundaries  of  Birmingham 
and  the  great  northern  towns,  we  must 
revise  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  of 
other  boroughs  in  England  to  which 
agricultural  districts  have  been  ap- 
pended.' 

**Sir,  that  is  no  answer  whatever. 
What  I  say  is  this,  'Support  the  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Reform  Bill.'  The 
'balance  of  power,'  as  I  may  call  it,  the 
balance  of  influence  that  was  settled  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  is  what  we  want  you  to 
maintdn.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  settle- 
ment was  not  made  in  favour  of  the 
Conservatire  party.  It  was  made  by  a 
Liberal  Government—*  Liberal  Govern- 
ment supported  by  an  immense  Liberal 
minority,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  that  very  little  favour  was 
shown  to  us.  (Hear,  hear.^  We  fimd 
that  the  boundaries  in  1882  nave  in  the 
larffe  towns  practically  been  entirely 
violated,  and  violated  to  the  ii\jury  of 
the  legitimate  influence  of  the  county 
population.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what  is 
vour  answer?  Where  the  population 
has  not  increased,  because  in  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  the  boroughs  to 
which  I  sllude  are  situated  the  popula- 
tion has  not  increased,  in  answer  to  us, 
who  are  seeking  to  maintain  the  settle- 
ment of  1882,  and  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  violation  of  our  boundaries, 
you  reply,  'Oh!  we  must  examine  the 
boundaries  in  the  other  parts  of  EngUnd 
where  those  boundaries  have  not  been 
vioUted.' " 

8  o 
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Here,  then,  iBonr  first  objection 
to  the  Hinisterial  scheme — ^that  in  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  it 
leaves  everytMng  to  chanoe,  except 
the  fact  that  the  franchise,  both  m 
boronghs  and  in  comities,*  will  be 
lowered,  and  damage  thereby  done 
to  that  legitimate  inflaenoe  which 
ought,  both  in  boronghs  and  in  comi- 
ties, but  especially  in  the  latter,  to 
be  exercised  by  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land.  We  cannot  believe 
that  constitutional  Whigs  will,  any 
more  than  Conservatives,  assent  to 
the  passinff  of  so  crude  a  measure. 
Without  aU  doubt  the  Grovernment 
will  be  compelled,  in  committee,  to 
adjust  the  limits  of  Parliamentary 
boroughs  before  it  takes  on  itself  to 
modify  the  franchise. 

Looking  now  to  the  means  by 
which,  in  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
the  Government  undertakes  to  re- 
adjust the  political  influences  of  the 
country,  we  find  that,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  representation  of  certain  popu- 
lous counties  and  boroughs,  as  well 
as  to  confer  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament  npon  a  few 
populous  places  heretofore  unrepre- 
sented, no  such  cruelty  as  the  ^rect 
extinction  of  any  small  borough  is  to 
be  committed;  but  a  line  is  to  be 
drawn  separating  smaller  boroughs 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  having 
a  population  of  8000  and  upwards  is 
to  retun  its  own  privileges,  whatever 
these  may  be,  wnile  the  other  must 
submit  to  a  process  of  grouping,  the 
most  grotesque  as  well  as  the  most 
arbitri^  that  the  imagination  of  man 
can  conceive.  This  process  of  group- 
ing is  not  to  be  effected  by  gathering 
round  each  small  borough  a  cluster 
of  towns  lying  contiguous  to  it,  and 


identified  with  it  in  interests  and 
industries.  Quite  the  reverse.  A 
borough  now  returning  it  maybe, 
two  members,  becanseits  popnlktuHi 
falls  short  of  8000,  is  to  have  fastened 
on  it  one,  two,  three,  or  more  bor- 
onghs similarly  drcnmstsnced,  and 
the  happy  family,  whether  it  em- 
braces one,  two,  three,  or  four  limbs, 
is  to  send  to  rarliament  only  oas 
member  to  represent  the  whok. 
Kow,  in  the  first  place,  and  hekn 
considering  the  abstract  wisdom  of 
this  procedure,  let  us  ask  why  the 
Qovemment  has  elected  apopuJation 
of  8000  as  entitling  a  boroqgh  to  re- 
tain the  full  measure  of  its  privi- 
leges ?  In  this  age  of  dedmal  calca- 
laBon  an  impartial  looker-on  would 
find  that  10,000  presented  a  more 
convenient  hne  of  demarcation ;  but 
an  impartial  looker-on  would,  in  this 
case,  see  only  one  side  of  the  shield. 
Turn  it  round,  and  we  discover  that, 
by  some  caprice  of  fortune,  boronghs 
showing  a  population  of  onlj  8000 
and  downwards  are,  in  a  oon^er- 
able  nudority  of  instances,  represent- 
ed by  Liberal  members;  whereas 
boroughs  of  10,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  until  yon  reach  such  consti- 
tuencies as  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, and  the  metropolitan  boroughs, 
are,  in  a  very  small  msgority  of  in- 
stances, represented  by  Ck>nsem- 
tive  members.  Far  be  it  fiT>m  us  to 
assert  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  such  a  &ct  before 
him  when  he  drew  his  arbitrary  line 
at  8000.  8ti]l  the  circumstance  b 
suspicious;  and  purists  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  the  last  men  in  the 
world  on  whom  it  is  becoming  that 
in  matters  of  this  sort  suspid^Ni 
should  rest* 


*  The  indefatigable  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  has  suggested  some  reasons  for  this  pro- 
ceeding which  are  too  valuable  to  be  passed  over.  We  give  them  in  the  words  of 
the  writer.  At  paee  16  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Redi^ribution  of  Seats  and 
the  Counties,'  theioUowing  statements  occur.  We  have  not  heard  that  any  ooe 
has  attempted  to  dispute  their  accuracy. 

TBI  HIW  COUKTV  SCATS. 

The  RedistribuUon  Bill  aDots  26  fresh  seats  to  the  counties.    Does  this  enffi- 
cientiy  remedy  the  great  disproportion  between  county  and  borough  members  ? 
The  numbers  will  now  stand  tiius : — 

Counties 188 

Boroughs SOO 
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Bnt  the  scheme  is  objectionable 
on  other  grounds  than  this,  and 
Mr.  Disraeti  shall  state  them. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  wpuld  remind 
the  House  that  grouping  is  altof;ether 
foreign  to  this  country  (cheers) ;  m  the 
second  place  that  the  grouping  of  repre- 
sentatiye. boroughs  is  utogetber  foreign 
to  this  kingdom.  (Cheers.)  The  House 
ifl  well  acquainted  by  this  time  with 


the  grouping  of  boroughs  proposed  by 
the  Government,  and  with  its  conse- 
quences upon  the  representation.  My 
objection  to  this  system  of  grouping, 
which  consists  entirely  of  grouping  re- 
presentatire  boroughs,  is  that  it  aggra- 
vates anomalies,  and  that  by  a  process 
of  wanton  ix\justice.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  succeeds  only  in  producing  an  in- 
complete and  imperfect  local  represen- 
tation.   In  the  first  place,  view  it  with 


So  that,  in  percentages. 

The  Goanttes  will  \ 

8S|  per  cent  of  the  Memben. 
The  Boroogbi  will  poaMoa 

6U  P«r  cent  of  the  Members. 
Is  this  a  concession  sufficient  to  meet  the  justice  of  the  case  ? 
Its  eifect  is,  that  the  boroughs,  wiUi  nearly  two  millions  less  population  than 
the  counties,  are  to  return  112  more  members. 

On  the  face  of  it,  can  this  be  called  an  equitable  and  fiur  division  of  parlimen- 
tary  representation  and  a  proper  settlement  of  the  question  ?  Further,  will  it 
enable  the  counties  to  hold  their  own  in  questions  where  they  may  be  at  variance 
with  the  strong  wishes  of  the  boroughs  ? 

But,  on  examining  more  narrowly  the  constituencies  which  are  to  return  the 
new  members,  with  due  allowance  for  die  alterations  proposed  hj  the  Franchise 
Bill,  fresh  doubts  arise.  On  the  first  glance  the  boon  seemed  inadequate.  On 
inquiry  it  appears  a  little  questionable. 

It  is  borrowed,  almost  word  for  word,  but  with  a  few  additions,  from  Mr.  Bright*s 
Schedules  of  1859,  which  were  published  as  a  portion  of  his  promised  Reform  Bill 
I  extract  the  schedule,  omitting  only  the  columns  of  population  and  electors. 

SGHEBULB  I. 
English  Counties  and  Divisions  of  Counties  to  have  Eighteen  additional  Members : — 


Wett  Biding  of  York, 9  DtTieloQS       ...  8  ...  « 

Sooth  Lenoeehlre,  8  dlTtiioiiB S  ...  4 

York, North  Biding       S  ...  8 

North  Lancashire  • 8  ...  8 

Soath  Deronehire  8  ...  8 

WestKent         8  ...  8 

Boath  Bteiford 8  ...  8 

West  Cornwall 8  ...  8 

North  Essex       8  ...  8 

Bonth  Bsaex       8  ...  8 

Llneolnsbire,  parte  of  Lindsey ...        ...  8  ...  8  % 

WestNorft>lk 8  ...  8  ^ 

EastSomerset 8  ...  8 

WestBomerset  ...       8  ...  8 

Every  one  of  these  names  is  contained  in  Schedule  D  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill 
and,  strange  to  say,  in  every  case  but  South  Lancashire  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  the 
identical  increase  of  members  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright  Tho  only  difTerence  in  the 
names  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  added  the  following  constituencies : — 

Cbeeter-ltorth. 

Sonth. 
Derby-^North. 
Dorham,  North. 

Bonth. 
Kent,  Bast 
Bnrry,  Bast 

In  fkct.  Schedule  D  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  is  a  copy  of  Schedule  I  of  Mr.  Bright'^ 
billf  with  these  seven  additions.* 

*  Among  the  **  eorlosttles  of  literature  **  must  certainly  be  reckoned  the  wondetfhl  resemblance 
whiob  Mr.  Brigbt*s  Schednle  of  New  Boronghs  bears  to  Mr.  Obklstone*a    Here  Is  Mr.  Brigbt's :  — 
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regard  to  expenditure — a  most  impor- 
tant confdderaUon.  (Hear.)  Wnen 
yon  come  to  group  representatiTe 
lK>roughfl,  yott  are  grouping  societiefl, 
all  of  which  have  organized  parties, 
have  traditionary  politics,  have  com* 
mittees  and  agents,  that  for  a  century 
and  more  have  managed  the  politiciJ 
interests  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live.  When  you  address  these  grouped 
societies,  this  group  of  boroughs,  you 
are,  in  fact,  involyed  in  a  treble  ex- 
penditure. (Hear,  hear.)  Instead  of 
curtailing  the  vast  expen<Uture  which 
entrance  into  Parliament  unfortunately 
entails  upon  a  member,  you  are  lens- 
lating  in  a  mode  that  must  greatly  in- 
crease it.  (Hear.)  Hence  you  not  only 
pursue  a  system  which  must  greatly  in- 
crease expen^ture ;  but  you  aggravate 
anomalies,  and  that  by  a  process  of 
what  I  would  call  unnecessary  and 
wanton  injustice.  I  will  take  a  case, 
because  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like 
an  illustration;  and  I  will  take  a 
borough  which  is  represented  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Dorchester  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  it  is 
to  be  grouped  with  the  borough  of 
Warehun  returning  one  member.  Dor- 
chester and  Wareham,  now  repreBented 
by  three  members,  are  to  be  represented 
by  only  one.  The  united  population 
of  those  places  will  be  14,600,  repre- 
sented by  one  member  and  losing  two. 
But  close  by  them  only  look  at  Poole, 
being  just  above  the  magical  number  of 
8000,  and  it  is  represented  by  two 
members !  (Loud  cheers.)  Take  again 
the  case  of  Bridport,  Honiton,  and 
Lyme.  These  three  boroughs  are  re- 
presented now  by  five  members,  and 
their  united  popuUtion  win  amount  to 
15,000.  /  Instead  of  five  members  they 


are  to  be  represented  by  one ;  and  doee 
to  them  will  be  the  borough  of  Tiver- 
ton, which  being  also  above  the  inagiral 
number  wHI  be  represented  by  two 
members.  (Loud  dieets.)  This  is  in- 
discreet and  wanton  injnstioe.  (Re- 
newed cheering.)  I  can  anderstaad 
your  taking  away  one  member  or  two 
members  from  these  three  borongbs. 
and  to  attam  a  great  public  object  I 
oan  understand  your  talong  away  three 
or  even  four  members ;  but  wbs^  I  can- 
not understand  is  why  the  boronglis 
called  on  to  make  such  immense  oacri- 
flces  should  find  their  united  popnlaiion 
of  16,000  represented  only  by  one  mem- 
ber, when  a  borough  close  by  with  8000 
inhabitants  has  two.  (Load  cheers.) 
A  small  borough  may  be  eoDwIered 
what  18  called  an  anomaly,  and  an 
ancient  Constitution  will  be  always  foil 
of  anomalies.  But,  at  any  rate,  tins 
must  be  said  for  the  small  borooghs, 
that  they  are  ancient,  and  thai  they  are 
convenient ;  but  these  groups  are  Dither 
prescriptive  nor  convenient.  (%ar, 
hear.)  The  only  result  is  that  yoa 
create  great  Jealousies^  that  yon  aggia- 
vate  anomalies,  and  that  yon  prodaee 
a  constituency  which  is  not  homogene- 
ous, and  which  can  be  only  appealed 
^  by  the  most  costly  and  compScated 
means,  partly  of  corruption.  Beeanse, 
though  corruption,  nnfortanately,  pre- 
vails in  too  many  of  our  existing  oooeti- 
tuencies,  what  will  result  firom  gnnp- 
hig  them  but  the  caaeos  system  of 
America?  Some  able  man  wQl  devote 
his  energies-^and  this  will  become  a 
profession— to  securing  a  majority  in 
two  of  the  boroughs ;  he  win  then  make 
his  arrangements  with  the  candidate, 
andthetmrd  borough  will  be  neither 
consulted  nor  represented.     (CSieen. 


SCHEDULB  H. 
England—New  Boroaglii,  T  in  nainb«r  to  bare  Membos. 

Naof 
Menbani 
Qra^umd 
Leamioff 


BuriiUy 
Birkanhead 
CMua 
JSmtingtom 


Tbenambar  of  horoagba  to  the  aam^  and  the  boroof be  printed  in  Italiea  are  the  aaoML  Tbe 
only  dlffsrenoe  is  that  Hartlepool,  Iflddleaboroagb,  and  Dewabnry  are  anbetttated  hj  *Mc  Glad- 
■tone  for  Birkenhead  (now  a  borongb)  and  Leamington,  and  that  Ghelaea  and  KaoilagtQD  an 
thrown  Into  one  by  the  preaent  BilC  and  liave  two  membera  Inatead  of  Ibor. 

There  to  a  aimUar  reaembianee  (though  leaa  la  degree)  between  Sebedale  G  of  Mr.  Brteht'a  and 
8obedale4orMr.01adati»e^£UL        »-  — •     /  -• 

And  the  limit  of  population  of  the  bor^n^  to  be  sammarlfy  dealt  with  is  8000  to  both  mia 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
dealing  with  this  question  was  im- 
mensely influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  Scotch  burghs,  where  this  system 
of  grouping  is  successful  But  I  think 
the  Ghancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
mitted an  erroiv— which  I  shall  also 
have  to  advert  to  on  another  subject — 
Le  reasoned,  I  think,  from  fiJse  ana- 
logy. There  is  no  anaibgy  between 
the  grouped  boroughs  of  Scotland  and 
of  England,  as  proposed  by  this  BUL 
In  the  first  place,  our  boroughs  to  be 
grouped  are  represented  boroughs  (hear, 
hear),  and  in  the  case  of  Scot£ind  they 
were  unrepresented  boroughs.  (Cheers.) 
And  the  difference  is  very  considerable. 
One  of  the  great  mi8chie&  in  England 
will  be  the  great  distances  at  which 
some  of  these  boroughs  thus  umted 
are  placed.  No  doubt,  in  Scotland, 
the  distances  are  as  great,  or  greater; 
but  observe  this  difference  between  the 
two  countries.  Between  the  boroughs 
groiu)ed  in  Scotland  there  is  nothing 
but  tiie  country,  but  between  the 
boroughs  grouped  in  England  there  are 
flourishing  and  rising  towns  (loud 
cheers),  which,  many  of  them,  fiir  ex- 
ceed m  wealth  and  importance  the 
boroughs  that  are  thus  grouped.  All 
these  towns  may  have  submitted  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  might  yet  sub- 
mit, to  what  they  deem  to  be  the  anci- 
ent Constitution  of  the  country.  But 
if  you  choose  to  change  that  Constitu- 
tion (hear),  they  naturally  say,  *Do 
not  have  recourse  to  so  violent  and 
fiEmtasUc  a  scheme  as  this,  the  combin- 
ing of  represented  towns,  thirty  miles 
apart,  while  we,  in  the  interval,  are 
left  utterly  unrepresented,  being  all  the 
time  persons  who,  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, of  property,  and  of  the  future  that 
awaits  us,  are  the  persons  that  ought  to 
enjoy  representation.'  I  come  then  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  system  of 
grouping  founded  on  the  grouping  of 
represented  towns  must  prove  a  com- 
plete failure,  will  disappoint  all  expecta- 
tions, and  is  one  that  this  House  ought 
not  to  sanction." 

To  this  most  nnimpeachable  ar- 
gament  Mr.  Cardwell  endeavpured 
to  reply,  by  pointing  to  Greenock 
as  a  large  town  intervening  be- 
tween two  branches  of  the  Ayr 
bnrghs;  and  by  boasting  that 
against  the  retnms  for  Scotch 
bnrghs  no  petitions  are  ever  pre- 


sented on  the  score  of  bribery. 
Has  Mr.  Oardwell  forgotten  that 
the  Scotch  barsbs  were  grouped  so 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  that  Greenock,  which 
"was  then  a  mere  fishing  village, 
has  grown  into  its  present  respect- 
able condition  only  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  century. 
Oan  he  point  to  a  second  large 
town  mtervening  between  the 
bonnda  of  any  other  duster  of 
Sootch  bnrghs?  The  Selkirk  bnrghs, 
for  example,  or  the  Nairn  Bnrghs, 
or  any  other  group?  And  a«  to 
his  assumption  that  because  Scot- 
tish bnrghs  are  immacnlate  (a 
premise,  by  the  by,  which  may 
admit  of  being  questioned),  Eng- 
lish boroughs  grouped  must  be- 
come immacnlate  also, — on  that 
head,  we  apprehend,  he  will  get 
very  few  gentlemen,  even  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House,  to  agree 
with  him.  Popular  representation 
in  Scotland  is  a  thing  of  only  thirty 
years'  standing.  It  came  in  with 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  has  scarcely 
as  yet  had  time  to  mature  itself 
into  venality;  but  popular  repre- 
sentation in  the  small  boroughs  of 
England  is  as  old  as  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  being  firmly  based  upon 
inflnence,  and  built  up  amid  riot- 
ing and  feasting,  it  soon  settled 
down  after  elections  became  the 
affairs  of  a  single  day  into  more  or 
leas  of  bribery  and  cormption.  We 
see  no  reason  to  expect  that  bribery 
and  cormption  will  be  stifled  by 
the  process  of  throwing  together 
into  one,  three  or  four  sets  of  con- 
stitnenoies,  each  accustomed  to  dis- 
pose of  its  votes  to  the  best  bidder. 
Mr.  CardwelPs  defence  of  this  most 
absnrd  proposal  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  House,  and  he  wisely 
abstained  from  noticing  the  sub- 
stitute for  it  which  his  eloquent 
antagonist  had  recommended.  We 
beg  to  supply  the  omission  of  which 
he  was  guilty  by  presenting  our 
readers,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
with  the  Conservative  view  of  the 
point  under  disoussion : — 

"  As  a  general  rule,  I  should  say,  in 
periodically,  but  not  too  often,  review- 
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ing  our  representatire  Bystem  and 
making  our  borough  representation 
more  complete  and  safe,  the  true  prin- 
ciple is  in  moderation  and  discretion 
to  reduce  the  representation  of  the 
old  boroughs,  and  to  apply  that  re- 
dundancy to  the  representation  of  new 
boroughs  (hear,  hear),  so  that  no  place 
shall  be  perfectly  disfranchised.  It 
has  always  been  our  custom  in  this 
country,  and  one  which  I  trust  we 
shall  not  depart  from,  to  treat  with 
kindness  prescriptiTe  rights,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  any  Minister  who 
dealt  in  that  spirit  with  the  old 
boroughs  would  receive  a  more  sincere 
support  than  he  possibly  can  attain  by 
anything  so  Yiolent  and  fanciful  as  the 
scheme  of  grouping  represented  boroughs 
which  is  placed  before  us.  But  am  I 
therefore  an  opponent  of  the  system  of 
grouping?  Far  from  it.  . I  think  it  is 
one  that  well  deserres  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  House ;  it  is  a  power- 
ful and  an  efficient  instrument,  if  used 
with  Tigour  and  discretion.  But  where 
I  think  it  might  be  of  great  advantage 
would  be  if  we  were  to  leave  the  pre- 
sent borouffhs  alone,  and  yet  avail  our^ 
selves  of  their  redundant  representa- 
tion, applying  the  principle  of  grouping 
to  our  unrepresented  boroughs.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  I  am  quite  certain  u  that 
were  done,  as  I  eay,  with  vigour  and 
discretion,  you  would  add  conaderably 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  constituencies, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  the  solution  of 
those  immense  (Ufficulties  connected 
with  the  county  franchise  which  beset 
every  Ministry  who  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  question,  and  which  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  have  not  attempted  to 
encounter.  (Cheers.)  Let  me  give  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  adopting  the  system  of 
grouping  our  unrepresented  towns.  I 
don*t  know  that  the  advantage  of  the 
system  could  be  put  in  a  more  striking 
manner  than  by  reference  to  some 
places  with  which  the  House  is  familiar. 
Now,  take  the  first  of  the  new  boroughs 
to  be  enfranchised — and  I  willingly 
and  cordially  approve  the  proposition 
to  enfranchise  them.  Let  me  take  the 
town  of  Middlesborough,  in  Yorkshire 
—a  town  which  has  very  recently  risen 
into  existence,  principally  from  the 
ironstone  of  the  Cleveland  hiUs.  In 
1869  it  was  impossible  we  could  give  a 
representative  to  Middlesborough;  but 


it  is  now  a  town  of  19,000  inhabitaalB, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  is  inereasnng  xaiadhr. 
That  population  is  not  so  wery  large 
and  extensive  thai  its  claim  to  a  le- 
presentaUve,  if  there  was  not  a  eon- 
venient  opportunity  for  cniertaiiiu^ 
it,  wonid  &turb  the  country  by  the 
agitation  of  a  measure  of  Rrform.  (A 
kugh.)  I  don't,  boweTer,  find  &Bit 
with  the  Oovtmment  for  their  proposy 
to  enfranchise  it,  beeanse  I  have  great 
confidence  in  its  future;  but  dose  to 
Middlesborough  is  that  important  and 
most  flourishing  town,  Stocktao-cs- 
Tees,  with  its  popolation  of  lS,SOa'.  I 
would  join  the  two,  which  would  make 
up  an  electoral  population  of  S3,900. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  I  wotdd 
treat  Middlesborough.  (GheeiSL)  WiU 
the  House  now  allow  me  to  call  attear 
tion  to  Dewsbnry?  I  mention  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  of  thoee 
placea— with  the  exception  of  Middles- 
borough, which  did  not  exSst^-that  I, 
as  the  organ  of  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, did  not  propose  to  enfimnehke. 
I  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  Ita  daima, 
but  its  population  did  not  wimm 
such  a  proposal  then.  Eren  now  it  is 
only  18,100.  There,  again,  you  woaM 
not  agitate  the  country  by  a  meaaore 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  to  |ive  a 
member  to  Dewsbury ;  but  yon  will  ind 
that  it  is  the  centre  of  a  duater  of  towns 
engaged  in  the  same  industrial  pmaoilB, 
and  distinguished  by  the  same  eneigj.  I 
would  take  all  these  towns,  the  furthest 
of  which  is  not,  I  believe,  more  than 
five  or.  six  miles  from  Dewsbury.  13wy 
are  almost  conterminoua— Badey,  with 
a  population  of  7,200;  Birstall,  4S,509; 
Cleckheaton,  4,?21;  Heckmondwike: 
8,600;  Merfield,  9,S68;  making  in  afl 
a  populaUon  of  78,289.  Joining  these 
with  Dewsbury  you  would  haTo  a 
population  of  91,889.  (Cheers.)  Why, 
that  is  what  I  call  groninng.  You 
would  do  more  by  such  a  system  to 
improve  the  representation  of  the 
people  than  you  can  possibly  do  by 
those  fantastic  arrangements  through 
which  you  are  attacking  ancient  {de- 
scription. (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  cmne 
then  to  Burnley.  It  is  our  old  friend; 
it  was  introduced  by  us  in  the  BiD  of 
1852 ;  and  every  one  has  been  tryi^ 
to  enfranchise  Burnley  ever  mnce. 
Burnley  had  only  about  20,000  inhabit- 
ants when  Lord  Russell  commenced 
with  it  It  has  now  28,700— no  doubt 
a   very    respectable    population,    but 
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nothiDg  very  extraordinary.  You  have 
near  it  Cilne,  with  a  population  of 
6,300;  Padiham,  6,500;  Accring^n, 
1S,800;  Todmorden,  11,800,-37,600. 
Add  these  to  Burnley,  and  you  wiQ 
have  a  population  of  55,200.  (Cheers.) 
That  is  the  way  to  group.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Take  a  fourth  borough,  one 
which  we  have  all  proposed  to  give  a 
member  to.  The  population  of  Staley- 
bridge  has  increased  during  the  last 
seven  years;  but  the  population  of 
towns  near  it — which  were  of  import- 
ance in  1859,  but  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  I'ustify  us  in  dealing  with 
them— has  also  increased.  There  are 
three  towns  intimately  connected  with 
Staleybridge — Glossop,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  19,900;  Hyde,  with  18,700; 
and  Dukinfield,  with  15,000,  or  with  a 
united  population  of  47,700.  If  you 
join  these  towns  to  Staleybridge  you 
will  have  a  copulation  of  72,700. 
(Cheers.)  I  will  say  nothing  about 
Hartlepool,  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  proposed  to  unite  the  two  Hartle- 
pools,  and  I  am  sure  that  such  a 
constituency  will  send  us  good  men. 
Then  I  would  add  Dartford  to  Grave- 
send,  and,  the  population  of  the  former 
being  5800  and  that  of  the  latter 
18,800,  you  would  give  a  population  of 
24,100.  (Cheers.)  By  grouping  in  this 
way  I  think  you  would  obtain  a  very 
considerable  accession  to  the  consti- 
tuency ;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  dealt 
with  the  question  in  such  a  manner  you 
would  have  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
the  old  boroughs  themselves.^* 

To  describe  the  statesman  who 
gave  utterance  to  these  sentences 
and  the  party  which  supports  him 
as  anti-Reformers,  is  simply  to 
abuse  the  English  language,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Mr.  Disraeli^s  views 
are  at  once  far  more  comprehensive 
and  far  more  practicable  than  those 
of  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone  be  is  loath  to 
part  entirely  with  small  boroughs, 
because  he  understands  the  im- 
portant part  which  they  play  in 
sending  to  Parliament  men  repre- 
senting the  attributes  of  the  coun- 
try as  contradistinguished  from 
its  industries ;  but,  committed 
as  the  new  Parliament  is  to  sac- 
rifice a  portion  of  this  advantage, 
he  will   accept   the   sacrifice   pro- 


vided it  be  made  at  once  honestly 
and  openly,  and  some  measures 
are  adopted  to  mitigate,  if  they 
cannot  wholly  avert,  the  evil : — 
"When  we  find  that  the  complete 
representation  of  this  country  in 
its  various  attributes  appears  to 
have  greatly  depended  upon  this 
system  of  small  boroughs,  should 
we  not  very  carefully  consider  the 
steps  which  are  taken  in  regard  to 
it?  Thus,  if  we  either  destroy  or 
greatly  qualify  their  privilege  we 
should  at  least  supply  some  ade- 
quate substitute.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you. 
Well,  by  this  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  deal  very  extensively  with  this 
smaU-borough  system.  The  mea- 
sure proposes  to  disfranchise  71 
seats.  The  assertion  that  the  dis- 
firanchisement  is  not  complete  is 
simply  a  quibble;  it  is  a  disfran- 
chisement in  disguise.'' 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  too  sagacious  not 
to  understand  that  the  disfranchise- 
ment is  disguised  for  a  purpose. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  members 
for  the  threatened  boroughs,  though 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
consent  to  their  own  absolute  ex- 
tinction, might  yet  be  prevailed 
upon,  in  consideration  of  the  frag- 
mejat  of  privilege  left  to  their 
constituencies,  to  surrender  all  the 
rest.  And  in  this  hope  the  precious 
grouping  scheme  was  propounded : 
not,  however,  till  the  idea  had 
been  ventilated  in  more  than  one 
journal,  which  wrote  against  the 
Franchise  Bill  as  a  distinct  measure. 
We  hope,  and  are  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that,  in  many  instances 
at  least,  the  concocters  of  this  trans- 
parent plot  will  find  themselves 
deceived.  At  all  events,  if  they 
must  sign  the  death-warrant  of  their 
respective  boroughs,  members  have 
now  a  choice  submitted  to  them 
between  delivering  over  the  consti- 
tuency, bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be 
used  for  the  worst  party  purposes, 
or  immolating  their  exclusive  rights 
on  the  altar  of  the  country  by  mak- 
ing each  existing  borough  a  nucleus 
round  which  a  body  of  electors  may 
gather,  homogeneous  in  their  feel- 
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ings  with  the  old  electors,  and  in 
force  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ap- 
petite for  numbers  of  the  most 
voracious  of  reformers. 

Of  conrse  Mr.  Disraeli  has  an  ob- 
ject in  all  this,  and  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate object  He  desires  to  keep  as 
mach  as  possible  from  interfering 
with  one  another  the  ooantj  ana 
the  boroQgh  constitoencies.  As  he 
would  consent  to  no  arrangement 
which  should  throw  open  the 
right  of  Yoting  in  Rochdale  to  the 
Htalwart  yeomanry  of  the  West 
Riding,  so  he  is  determined,  if  Uie 
House  will  support  him,  to  guard 
the  yeomanry  of  the  West  Riding 
from  being  overpowered  by  shoals 
of  freehold  and  copyhold  voten 
coming  down  upon  them  from  the 
town  of  Rochdale.  And,  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  resolve,  and,  as  it  were, 
supplementary  to  the  declaration 
which  he  made  o;i  a  previous  day, 
and  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
he  points  out  how  entirely  ignorant 
the  (Government  has  shown  itself  to 
be  in  regard  to  the  share  possessed 
by  the  working  classes  in  the  county 
constituencies : — 

"The  papers  which  the  Oovernmeiit 
barriedly  placed  before  us  with  regard  to 
the  borough  franchise  produced  a  con- 
siderable sensation  in  the  House,  becaiiRe 
they  prored-^aDd  proved,  I  think,  conclu- 
siTelj — ^that  the  working  classes  already 
possessed  a  considerable  $taiu$  in  the 
borough  franchise.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
her  Majesty's  Oovemment,  thougn  they 
gave  us  no  papers  respecting  the  county 
franchise,  did  frankly  and  explicitly  give 
us  the  result  of  their  deliberations  on 
that  subject,  because  the  CSiancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  chief  organ  of  the 
Oovemment  in  this  House,  and  especially 
on  this  subject,  informed  us  that  hi  the 
county  franchise  the  working  classes 
were  an  infinitesimal  quantity ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  no  papers  were  produced  as  to 
their  position  with  regard  to  the  county 
franchise,  because,  in  their  opinion,  they 
possessed  no  share  in  that  franchise. 
You  remember  the  expresrion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I,  in  an 
unhappy  moment,  not  wishing  to  give  any 
offence,  made  an  observation  across  the 
table — I  will  never  make  one  again 
(laughter)— and  on  account  of  that  obsei^ 


vation  I  was  violently  denounced  by  the 
tight  hon.  gentlemen,  and,  in  fact,  I  wa? 
almost  afraid  of  my  life.  (Gbeera  acd 
laughter.)  *  There  may,'  he  said,  *be 
some  few  working  men  in  yoor  eoantr 
who  have  votes,  but  in  county  eozistila- 
encies  the  working  man  is  aa  the  fly  m 
a  pot  of  ointment.'  Those  were  fa» 
words— and  I  never  shall  forget  his  look. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  or,  from  that  mo- 
ment I  have  been  engaged,  with  the  aass- 
tance  of  some  gentlemen  who  are  most 
practised  in  sudi  matters,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  information  upon  thi? 
subject  .  .  .  We  did — I  wont  saj 
thoroughly,  but  we  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  had  communicatioos  from 
manv  parts  of  the  kmgdom.  We  receiv- 
ed them  from  men  in  ofllcial  positions 
who  could  give  us  authenUc  mfotmation, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  we  have  received 
that  information  from  gentlemen  of 
liberal  opinions  as  freely  and  as  num- 
erously as  from  gentlemen  of  Consem- 
tive  opfaiions.  We  haye  only  had  one 
object,  which  was  to  arriye  at  the  result ; 
and  the  result  which  we  have  arrived 
at  is  this— of  course  the  details  are  in 
some  respects  imperfect,  but  in  others 
they  are  very  ample — ^the  result  is  thk, 
and  I  beUeve  it  will  eventually  be  de- 
monstrated if  the  Government,  as  I  hope, 
will  give  orders  for  an  official  verificatioo 
or  investigation  into  these  mattera— that 
the  workmg  men  of  England  have  s 
larger  share  of  the  county  constitiiencr 
than  they  have  even  of  the  borough  con- 
stituency, and  by  which  the  Government 
were  so  startled.  (Cheers.)  I  ask  the 
House,  then,  is  not  this  another  evideoee 
of  the  immaturity  in  which  all  these 
matters  have  been  dealt  with  ?  (Cheers.) 
Let  me  sincerely  say  that  in  deafing  with 
this  portion  of  the  subject— viz^  the 
county  franchise—a  Government  who 
really  believed  that  the  working  dassei' 
had  no  share  whatever  in  the  coastitB- 
encies  were  scarcely  qualified  to  address 
the  House  in  the  manner  in  which  ve 
have  been  addressed,  and  told  that  if  we 
did  not  pass  these  measures  instantlr 
Parliament  should  never  be  prorogued.'* 

There  remain  bnt  two  more  con- 
ditions in  the  Ministerial  device 
for  perpetuating  the  ascendancy  of 
Liberalism  in  the  Honae  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  we  consider  it  ne- 
cessary on  the  present  oocasioQ  to 
advert^ — ^we  mean  the  proposal  to 
give  three  members  to  each  of  cer- 
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tain  popolous  boronghs  aod  counties 
in  England,  and  to  transfer  seven  Par- 
liamentary seats  from  England  to 
^Scotland.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
<4  these  proposals,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary, we  should  think,  to  say  one 
'word.  England  will  never  consent 
to  the  wrong.  If  Scotch  towns  have 
outgrown  the  representation,  give 
them,  if  yon  please,  seven,  or  even 
ten,  seats  more.  But  do  not  take 
away  from  the  representation  of 
England  in  order  to  effect  that  object, 
thus  raising  the  question  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  rendering  Parlia* 
ment  more  unwieldy  than  it  is.  Yon 
will  probably  find  that  to  any  snch 
project  reasonable  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  are  opposed.  On  the 
same  grounds  we  must  object  to  giving 
a  member  to  the  Scotch  universities, 
unless  you  either  erect  them  into  an 
additional  constituency,  or  find  room 
for  them  in  your  elector^  list  by  dis- 
franchising some  Scotch  coun^  or 
group  of  boroughs.  Looking  at  the 
subject  in  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
we  should  be  glad  to  see,  not  only 
the  Scotch  universities  and  those  of 
London  represented,  but  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham  likewise,  and  even 
Sir  Bobert  PeeVs  godless  colleges — 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 
But  then  we  protest  against  doing  all 
this  at  the  expense  of  that  English 
constituency,  which  forms  now,  as  it 
has  always  done,  the  backbone  of  our 
system  oi  Parliamentary  government. 
The  proposal  to  bestow  a  threefold 
representation  upon  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  one  or  two  counties  besides, 
deserves  a  larger  share  of  attention, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  give  to 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  this  may  be  done 
within  the  limits  still  at  our  disposal. 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  perfectly  right  in 
objecting  to  the  device  wit^  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  favoured  Parliament,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  electoral  system,  which  "  recoils 
from  plurality  of  voting."  He  is 
right  likewise  in  asserting  that  no 
benefit  could  accrue  from  it  to  the 
local  interests  of  places  so  repre- 
sented.   But  this  is  not  all :— 


"  If  you  once  adopt  the  principle  that 
the  population  and  property  of  places 
are  only  to  be  considered  in  apportion- 
ing members,  you  cannot  stop  at  three, 
and  the  small  constituencies  may  be  by 
degrees  entirely  absorbed.  Ton  will 
have  tnuns  and  troops  of  members 
coming  from  one  county  and  one  place 
to  this  House.  It  is  absurd  to  see  six 
members  for  South  Lancashire  waUdug 
into  this  House,  six  members  for  only 
one  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  three 
members  for  tMs  town  and  three  for 
another.  By  this  system  the  members  will 
be  so  locreased  that,  instead  of  this  bang 
a  classic  senate,  it  will  have  something 
of  the  turbulent  character  of  a  Polish 
diet.'*    (Laughter  and  **  Hear,  hear.") 

All  this  is  quite  just,  and  we  hope 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  in  Committee, 
Mr.  Disraeli's  views  will  be  affirmed ; 
but  if  they  be  for  any  reason  reject- 
ed, then  it  will  become  the  du^  of 
moderate  men,  wherever  they  may 
sit  in  the  House,  to  see  that,  in  order 
to  gratify  these  favoured  localities, 
iiyustice  be  not  done  to  all  the  other 
constituencies  in  the  kingdom.  And 
a  gross  injustice  it  will  be  if  the  elec- 
tors of  Liverpool  and  Sonth  Lanca- 
shire be  allowed  to  give  three  sepa- 
rate votes  to  three  separate  men, 
while  the  electors  of  Canterbury  and 
East  Kent  are  allowed  to  give  two 
votes  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principle  which  '' recoils  from  plural- 
ity of  voting  "  will  be  amply  guard- 
ed, if,  in  these  three-cornered  elec- 
toral districts,  you  put  the  same 
restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  which  yon  have  established 
in  other  places.  Whether  Liverpool 
return  three  or  only  two  members, 
each  elector  will  in  this  case  be  re- 
stricted to  one  vote,  which  he  may 
either  plump  in  favour  of  the  can- 
^date  whom  he  prefers,  or  divide  be- 
tween two ;  but  by  which  it  will  not 
be  in  his  power  to  give  a  third  sec- 
tion to  a  third  candidate.  Mr.  Mill, 
if  we  recollect  right,  has  written  in 
favour  of  some  plan  which  should 
idlow  minorities,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
be  represented;  and  here  are  the 
means  ready  prepared  by  her  M^esty 's 
Ministers  for  partially  trying  the  ex- 
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periment.  Let  ns  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood.  We  are  no  advocates 
of  the  representation  of  minorities 
for  its  own  sake.  We  iofinitely  pre- 
fer the  good  old  English  custom 
which  recognises  two  members  for 
each  borough,  and  for  each  county 
or  the  division  of  a  county.  But  if 
in  any  case  a  third  member  be  forced 
upon  us,  we  recommend  Whigs  as 
well  as  Tories  to  fight  for  such  third 
member  becoming  Uie  representative 
of  the  minority — ^to  whatever  party 
the  minority  may  belong. 

And  now  a  few  words,  before  quit- 
ting the  subject  for  the  present,  res- 
pecting the  course  which  the  Gk>- 
vernment  has  been  constrained  to 
adopt,  and  the  obvious  duty  thereby 
imposed,  not  so  much  on  the  Oppo- 
sition as  on  the  House  of  Commons 
generally.  We  are  to  have  in  the 
end  what  we  ought  to  have  had  in 
the  beginning — a  measure  complete 
in  itself;  which  is  to  provide  ibr — 
first,  the  lowering  of  the  franchise 
in  counties  to  £14,  and  in  boroughs 
to  £7;  next,  for  the  grouping  of 
small  electoral  boroughs  together,  so 
as  to  enable  seventy  one  seats  to  be 
transferred  to  larger  constituencies ; 
and,  lastly,  for  settling  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs  upon  a  principle  which  is 
not  settled,  and  scarcely  professes  to 
be  settled.  Every  one  of  these  three 
propositions  demands  the  closest  con- 
sideration, not  merely  as  involving 
points  of  the  highest  importance  sepa- 
rately, but  as  bearing  with  such  im- 
mense force  one  upon  another  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  calculate  with 
any  degree  of  fairness  what  the  con- 
sequence of  each  will  be,  except  by 
looking  to  the  effect  which  it  must 
inevitably  produce  upon  the  whole  in 
combination .  Oonsider,  for  example, 
what  the  effect  must  be  upon  county 
constituencies  of  letting  in  upon  them 
shoals  of  £14  occupiers  from  all  the 
outskirts  of  the  populous  towns 
and  boroughs  already  represented 
in  Parliament.  Oonsider,  too,  the 
confusion  which  must  inevitably 
occur  when,  for  want  of  clearly- 
defined  limits  to  special  constituen- 
cies, claims  are  set  up  by  some  oc- 
cupiers  to  vote  in    one    direction, 


and  by  others  to  vote  in  another. 
And,  above  all,  calculate,  if  you 
can,  the  consequences  of  giving  to 
the  working  classes  such  a  prepon- 
derance as  this  Bill  secures  to  Uient 
in  boroughs,  without  any  steps  being 
taken  to  secure  to  the  npper  ranks 
a  safe  majority  in  counties.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  gross  injustice  al- 
ready done  to  tnese  latter  in  the 
superior  representation  awarded  to 
boroughs  over  counties,  which,  but 
that  among  the  smaller  boroughs 
the  land  still  finds  its  supporters, 
would  be  ruin.  But  ruin  will  com^ 
in  the  long  run,  beyond  the  power 
of  redemption,  if  the  Ministerial 
scheme  be  adopted  in  any  one  of  its 
leading  features ;  and  rain  will  oome 
at  once  if  it  be  adopted  in  its  integ* 
rity.  On  this  head,  Mr.  Dudley  Bax- 
ter— ^whose  admirable  brochure^  ius^ 
published,  has  reached  us — speaks 
with  the  distinctness  of  a  man  who 
undesstands  what  he  is  saying.  The 
statistics  in  his  second  pamphlet, 
*  The  Redistribution  of  Seats  in  the 
Country,'  are  compiled  with  the  same 
care  and  accuracy  which  formed  the 
great  characteristic  of  his  calculations 
on  a  previous  occasion ;  and  we  defy 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  ingenuity, 
to  escape  from  them.  We  cannot  at 
the  close  of  a  long  article  go  into 
them  all,  nor,  inde^  is  it  neceasaiy 
to  do  so,  because  the  pamphlet  is  one 
which  every  member  of  Parliament, 
whether  he  be  a  Liberal  or  a  Con- 
servative, will  study  for  himself. 
But  the  summing  up  stands  well 
out  from  the  reasoning;  and  we 
therefore  give  it  entire : — 

'*  SIOAPITULATIOK. 

^*  I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  have 
proved  the  following  points: — 

"  A9  regards  th^  ComUies — 
^'  1.  That  there  is  at  present  a  glaring 
anomaly  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
members  returned  by  the  counties  and 
boroughs,  which  is  most  unjust  to  the 
greater  population,  electors,  and  rental 
of  the  counties. 

*"  That  the  allotment  of  26  fresh  seats 
to  the  counties  does  not  suffieiently 
remedy  this  injustice,  and  that  a  con> 
siderable  proportion  of  the  counties  to 
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which  new  members  are  giyen  will  under 
the  Franchise  Bill,  be  swamped  by  town 
YOters. 

'*  That  any  measure  which  should  fail 
to  give  a  proper  proportion  to  the  coun- 
ties ought  not  to  be  accepted. 

^  2.  That,  in  prosperoi^  boroughs,  the 
town  populations  hare  far  outgrown  the 
borough  limits,  and  are  diyidlng  with  the 
country  populations  the  scanty  number 
of  members  allotted  to  the  counties. 

"That  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  practical  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
serious  delays,  and  probably  have  very 
inadequate  or  unfair  results. 

**That  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
would  be  a  far  better  tribunal,  with  a 
rule  that  the  boundaries  should  have  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  radius  of  three  miles. 

'*3.  That  the  borough  freeholders 
ought  not  to  have  votes  for  the  counties 
witb  which  they  have  no  connection, 
but  ought  to  vote  for  the  boroughs  of 
which  they  naturally  form  part. 

**  That,  if  it  is  impossible  to  carry  this 
just  measure,  we  diould  at  least  give 
an  option  to  the  borough  freeholders  of 
registering  for  their  boroughs  instead  of 
for  the  counties. 

"4.  That  for  the  same  reasons  the 
borough  leaseholder  clause  is  inadmis- 
sible. 

"  5.  That  the  £14  franchise  would  be 
unfair  to  the  counties,  which  have  no 
population  of  admilar  rental  to  counter- 
balance that  of  the  towns^  and  that  this 
franchise  ought  to  be  raised  to  £20. 

*'6.  That  county  members  sitting  for 
boroughs  are  members  on  sufferance,  and 
that  scats  on  sufferance  cannot  be  relied 
on  in  vital  questions  where  the  interests 
of  the  boroughs  and  counties  are  seriously 
antagonistic. 

*'^«  rtgardi  the  Bcrcfugh*-^ 

"7.  That  the  Redistribution  BtU 
scarcely  modifies  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  my  former  pamphlet  respecting  the 
large  number  of  seats  which  would  Im- 
mediately be  handed  over  to  the  working 
classes,  and  the  absolute  predominance 
which  they  would  speedily  acquire  In 
the  majority  of  boroughs. 

'*  8.  That  the  effect  of  an  £8  franchise 
would  be  to  give  the  working  classes  at 
once— 

*'  Absolute  majorities  in  the  election 
of  48  members. 

'*  Nearly  nu^jorities  in  the  election  of 
70  members. 


"  And  that  a  very  few  years  would 
give  them  majorities  for  the  whole  of 
these  118  members. 

*'  9,  That  the  ratepeyin^  clauses  ought 
not  to  be  abolished,  being  useful  in 
themselves,  and  having  been  in  force 
from  the  earliest  commencement  of  our 
constitutional  history. 

"  That  they  afford  a  solid  reason  for 
fixing  the  franchise  at  £8,  if  it  is  to  be 
reduced  at  all. 

"10.  That  great  exaggerations  are 
employed  in  describing  the  number  of 
those  excluded  from  the  franchise. 

"That  the  only  class  admitted  by  the 
Legislature,  or  proposed  to  be  admitted 
by  Mr.  Bright  to  vote  for  boroughs,  is 
the  class  of  male  occupiers. 

"  That  nearly  one-half  of  this  class  are 
enfranchised  under  the  present  law. 

"11.  That  since  1882  the  number  of 
£10  occupiers  has  very  largely  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  so  that 
the  number  of  £10  electors  has  risen 
from  28  to  84^  per  cent,  showing  that 
the  £10  franeUse  is  an  expansive  one, 
and  must  be  bringing  in  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  the  working  classes. 

"Sncn  are  the  conclusions  which, 
without  fhrther  comment,  I  place  before 
the  public.  I  trust  that  no  bill  will  be 
suffered  to  pass  which  is  not  a  perfectiy 
fair  bill,  remedying  the  present  Anoma- 
lies, and  making  a  just  and  permanent 
settlement  of  this  great  question." 

The  peroration  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
great  speech  may  well  serve  as  a  fit-  . 
ting  J707k2en£d  to  this  most  Incid  state- 
ment. The  assertions  which  he  ha- 
zarded are  as  strictly  true  ad  the  ad- 
vice which  he  tendered  is  sound.  If 
Ministers  be  wise  they  wiU  follow 
that  advice;  thus  keeping  their 
places,  though  they  cannot  save  their 
repntation.  If,  in  their  obstinacy, 
they  persist  in  bringing  oondnsioos 
to  an  issae,  they  must  lose  one,  and 
may  not  improbably  lose  both. 

*'  Sir,  ignorance  never  settles  a  question. 
Questions  must  be  settled  by  knowledge, 
and  it  is  not  the  vexation  of  an  Opposi- 
tion, from  whichever  side  of  the  House 
it  may  come,  that  prevents  this  bill 
from  advancing.  It  is  that  we  none  of 
us  see  our  way — ^I  say  It  with  a  frank- 
ness that  I  trust  will  be  pardoned.  I 
don'tlbelieve  the  question  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
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the  coimtiT  (bear,  hear),— is  thoroughly 
nndentood  by  this  Hooae  (hear,  hear); 
and,  althoagh  I  dare  only  utter  it  in  a 
whiroer,  I  don*t  believe  that  it  is  thor- 
onghly  understood  by  her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  (Cheers  and  langhter.) 
I  recollect  a  passage  in  the  classic  Plato 
where  the  great  sage  descants  upon 
what  he  calls  **  double  ignorance,"  and 
that  ii  where  a  man  is  ignorant  that  he 
is  ignorant  (Cheers  and  knghter.) 
But,  Sir,  in  legislating  there  is  another 
kind  of  double  ignorance  that  is  fatal  to 
proper  legislation.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  an  ignorance  of  principles,  and,  in 
the  second,  an  ignorance  of  the  facts 
upon  which  those  principles  *are  based. 
And  that  is  our  position  in  dealing  with 
this  important  question.  There  is  not 
a  majority  in  Uus  House  that  can  de- 
cide upon  the  principles  upon  which  we 
ought  to  legislate  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter; there  is  not  a  man  in  this  House 
who  has  at  his  command  any  reliable 
facts  upon  which  he  can  decide  those 
principles.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  then 
the  question  arises — ^What  are  we  to  do  ? 
I  admit  the  difficulty.  I  do  not  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed.  The  country,  the  House  of 
Commons,  are— it  is  a  classical  although 
it  may  seem  an  idiomatic  phrase,  as  it 
was  used  by  Dean  Swift — ^in  a  scrape. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  And  I  should 
despair  of  escaping  from  this  perplexity 
and  this  predicament  had  I  not  an  un- 
limited confidence  in  the  good  nature 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  bouse  of 
Commons.  We  must  help  the  Goyem- 
ment. (Cheers  and  laughter.)  We 
must  forget  .the  last  two  months.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  re-cross  the 
Rubicon,' be  mast  build  up  his  bridges, 
and  we  will  supply  him  with  yessels. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  can  retire  from  this 
question  of  Beform  for  the  moment  with 
dignity  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues. 
He  must  not  sacrifice  his  country,  his 
party,  or  his  own  great  name  to  a  feel- 
ing of  pique.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  is  stiU 
supported  by  a  majority;  j^he  is  not  in 
the  position  of  a  l&iister  whose  reputa- 
tion and  the  fortune  of  whose  Cabinet 
are  stalled  upon  indiyidual  measures  in 
a  House  wherein  it  is  known  that  he  is 
in  a  minority.  That  has  been  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  others,  but  it  is  not 
his.  He  occupies  a  far  different  posi- 
tion in  deference  to  whati  belieye  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  country  and  the  desire 


of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  what 
has  he  to  do?  It  seems  to  me  thai  the 
most  adyantageoua  and  the  mo0t  digni- 
fied course  for  him  to  adopt  would  be 
this: — Let  him  at  once  giye  instnic- 
tions  that  complete  and  aocorate  statis- 
tics shall  be  prepared  withre^vd  to  the 
borough  franchise— not  hurriedly,  bat 
with  time  and  with  attention,  and  in  an 
impartial  manner,  so  that  no  penon 
sh^  be  able  to  rise  and  say  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  legislate  upon  this  ques- 
tion upon  fiicts  which  are  utterly  nn- 
trustworthy.  Let  him,  reoognisng  the 
unfortunate  admissions  whidi  the  Goy- 
emment made  under  the  mirtakem 
yiews  which  they  adopted  with  ider- 
ence  to  the  cdunty  constituendeB^  ^iFt 
immediate  orders  that  the  most  ample 
information  should  be  acquired  as  to  the 
share  which  the  working  classes  of  tins 
country  possess  in  the  county  frandufis; 
let  him  direct  that  such  information 
should  be  provided  with  care  and  £s- 
crimination.  I  think  that  sndi  Inquiiks 
may  be  trusted  with  safety  and  security 
to  those  persons  who  have  provided  os 
with  the  information  we  now  haye  re- 
lating to  boroughs,  and  which  I  bdieye 
to  be^mperfect  merely  on  account  of  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. Let  the  right  hon.  gentleinan, 
then,  to-morrow,  after  consultation  with 
his  |[colleagneSy  give  orders  that  sid>- 
commisdoners,  acting  under  the  Enclos- 
ure CommiBsioners,  fuould  yimt  all  the 
Parliamentary  boroughs  of  England  and 
examine  and  report  upon  their  bound- 
aries. (Hear,  hear.)  Let  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  giye  iq>  this  scheme  of 
grouping  represented  boroughs,  whidi 
he  must  'see  is  entirely  repudiated  by 
both  sides  of  the  House ;  let  him  boldly 
acknowledge  that  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  the  sul^'ect  is  to  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  justice  of  the  represented 
boroughs  to.Bpare  him  a  few  members 
from  their  superfluity ;  let  him  prepare 
a  well-digested  and  complete  scheme, 
which  will  ^ye  representation,  where  re- 
quired upon  the  principle  of  grouping 
the  unrepresented  towns  of  the  country ; 
and,  haying  done  all  these  things,  kt 
him  consider  the  results  wiUi  ha  col- 
leagues, and  '  when  Parliament  meets 
agam  he  will  haye  the  opportonity— 
which  I  am  willing  to  giye  him  eyery 
credit  for— of  submitting  to  our  conaid^- 
ation  a  measure  which  will  command  the 
sympathies  of  the  country,  and  which 
will  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament** 
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Christian  Socialism,  on,  116. 
Cima  di  Jazl,  the  ascent  of,  47. 
Clarendon,  Lord,  character,  &e.,  of,  and 

his  accession  to  the  Foreign  Office, 

189,  140. 
*  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,*  remarks 

on,  278. 
Coleridge^s  Hymn  to  Hont  Blanc,  on, 

52,  68. 
Comparison,  a,  601. 
Condition  of  the  QoTiamicHT,  the,  619. 

COHTEDEIUTX       WaR      FOB       ImDEPEND- 

CMCE,  Memoirs  of  the,  by  HerosWon 
Borcke— Part  V.,  Expedition  into 
Pennsylvania,  88— camp  life  at  the 
Bower,  87— military  review,  90 — 
change  of  base,  &c.,  92 — ^fights  at  the 
Pothonse  and  Aldie,  96 — and  near 
Union,  98— Fart  VI.,  fight  near  tJp- 
perville,  173— night  ride  to  Jackson's 
camp,  &c,  176— fight  at  Barker's 
CrossJtoads,  179 — and  near  Water- 
loo Bridge  and  Jefferson,  180— scont 
with  General  Stuart,  188— camp  life 
and  ten  days  in  Richmond,  186— 
Burnade's  change  of  base,  187 — Pel- 
ham's  fight  with  gunboats,  191 — 
Part  VII.,  bombardment  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, 307— events  preceding  the 
battle,  810— battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, 818— Part  VIII,  events  of  the 
14th,  16th,  and  16th  Dec,  448— 
camp  life  in  winter  quarters,  468 — 
visit  to  other  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Ac,  466 — ^ride  to  a  wedding, 
&c.,  460— death  of  Pelham,  &o.,  468 
—Part  XI.,  the  spring  campaign  of 
1868,  648 — ^Hooker's  advance  and 
flank  march,  646 — ^night  fight  near 
Tod*8  Tavern,  649 — ^fight  near  the 
Furnace,  652— first  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, 668 — battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  667 — Concludon,  the  death  of 
Jackson,  &c.,  747 — ^reorganization  of 
the  army,  &c.,  749 — ^great  cavalry 
battle  at  Brandy  Station,  762— com- 
mencement of  summer  campaign, 
757— cavahy  fight  at  Mlddleburg— 
the  author  severely  wounded,  760— de- 
parture for  Richmond —  death  of  Stu- 
art, and  departure  for  England,  764. 


Cricket  at  Shrewsbury,  445. 

Culpepper,  camp  life  at,  548. 

Cutts,  Lord,  patronage  of  Sir  R.  Stede 

by,  729. 
Davy,    Miss,   marriage    of    Frederid 

Robertson  to,  113. 
Dearing,  Captain,  career  and  death  oi^ 

186,  and  note. 

DeMOKOLOGT  AT  HOME  AJKD  ABBOAD,  502. 

Demon-worship,  early  and  general  pre- 
valence of;  503. 
Derby,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the  cattle 

plague,   898— on  the  Jamaica  qoes- 

tion,  390 — and  on  reform,  891. 

Dodson,  Mr.  on  the  effect  of  Alpine 

air,  47. 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Steele's  oosDee- 

tion  with,  789,  740. 
Early,  General,  at  Frederickshmg,  817 

—at  ChancelloHville,  582. 
Edward  VI.,  foundation  of  Shrewri^Mxry 

School  by,  422. 
"Election,**  the,  at  Shrewsbury,  445. 
Elizabeth,  act  against  the  gipses  under, 

669. 
England,  first  appearance  of  the  gipaes 

in,  668. 
<  Englishman,*  the,  Steele's  connectioo 

with,  787. 
Ewell,  the  capture  of  Winchester  by, 

769. 
Ex-offido  hoopitallties,  79. 
Exorcists  of  Ceylon,  the,  510  et  teq. 
Extension  (of    matter),    Stuart    WSPs 

theory  of,  81  et  teq. 
External  WosLD^  J.  S.  Mill  oir  oue 

Belief  in  the,  20. 
Extradition  trea^,  the,  283. 
Faa,  the  gipsy  family  of,  669  et  9$q, 
Fagging,  system  of^  at  Shrewsbury,  446. 
'Fairy  Queen,'  the,  and  the  'Oriando 

Furioeo,'  compared,  200. 
Farley,  Captain,    career,    &e.,   o^  95, 

and  note— ileath  of,  756. 
Father  Clement,  remuks  on,  278. 
Faulberg  cave,  a  night  in  the,  51. 
Fenian  pest,  the,  489. 
Fenianism,  Lord  Derby,  on,  890. 
Fibia,  Monte,  the  ascent  of;  49. 
Football  at  Shrewsbury,  445. 
Forster,  Mr.,  his   appointment  to  the 

Ministry,  189,  141. 
Fortescue,    Mr.,   his   appointment    as 

Irish  Secretary,  189, 141,  142. 
Fortresses,  the  recently  constructed,  386. 
France,  first  appearance  of  the  gipsies 

in,  667. 
Fredericksburg,    town  of,  before   and 

during  the  war,   190 — ^the  bombard> 

ment  of,  807— events  preceding  tiie 
'  battle  of,  810— the  great  battle  of,  818 . 
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Free  States,  pomUon  of  the  negroes  in 

the,  692  et  teq, 
French   Revolution    of     1848,    Lamo- 

rici^re  in  the,  228. 
Furnace,  fight  near  the,  262. 
Games,  oi^  and  the  people  who  play 

them,  266. 
Geneva,  the  Lake  of,  6S— a  storm  on, 

64. 

GiNKVBA  DA  SiBNA,  6'73. 

GiPSZKS,  566. 

Gladstone,  W.  S.,  his  first  speech  on 

Reform,  528— the  'Saturday  Review' 

on,  655 — ^his  speeches  at  Liverpool, 

667. 
Gdschen,  Mr.,  his  accession  to  the  Min- 
istry,  189,   141 — his  elevation  Lord 

Russell^s  work,  888. 
Government,  the,  what    will    they 

DO,  185. 
Government   and   their    Partt,   the 

Position  or  the,  88^. 
Government,  the  Condition  of   the, 

519. 
Gregg,  Genera],  death  of,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 814,  817. 
Greville,  Fulke  (Lord  Brook),  educated 

at  Shrewsbury,  424. 
Grey,  Lord  de,  the  'Times'  on,  886. 
Gries  Glacier,  loss  of  Dr.  Wohlfahrt, 

&C.,  on  the,  49. 
GroBvenor,  Earl,  his  speech  on  the  Re- 
form Bill,  668. 
Guardian,  the,  its  publicaUon,  787. 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  suspension  of, 

in  Ireland,  897. 
Hamilton,    Sir    W.,    Stuart    Mill's 

REPLY  10,  reviewed,  20— the  character 

of  his  published  works,  22. 
Hampton,    General,    notices    o!^   455, 

456-.^olonel,  death  of,  766. 
Hardy,  Rev.  R.  S.,  on  the  demonology 

of  Ceylon,  506  et  «ea.  pau, 
Harrington,  James,  educated  at  ShiewB- 

bury,  425. 
Hartington,  Lord,  the  'Times'  on,  885 

— ^visit  of,  to  the  Confederate  camp, 

458,  459— his  speech  on  the  Reform 

BiU,  665. 
Hayti,  results  of  negro  predominance 

in,  589. 
Hazel  river,  crossing   of  the,  by  the 

Confederates,  182. 
Henry  YIIL,  Act  against  the   gipsies 

under,  568. 
Heme  or  Heron,  tiie  gip^  family  of, 

570. 
Hibemior  Hibemioia,  75. 
Hill,  General  A.  P.,  at  Fredericksburg, 

814,  816 — wounded   at  Chancellors- 

vUle,  557. 


Hood,  General,  at  Fredericksburg,  817. 

Hooker,  General,  appointed  to  succeed 
Bumside,  548---hi8  advance  and  flank 
inarch,  547— defeated  at  the  Wil- 
derness, 554 — ^battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,657. 

Horse,  sacredness  attached  to  the, 
among  the  gipsies,  575. 

Horsman,  Mr.,  his  answer  to  Gladstone 
on  Beform,  529  «<  uq. 

Hotchkis,  Leonard,  nead-master  of 
Shrewsbury,  489. 

Houndow,  the  military  hospital  at,  887. 

House,  the  new,  a  glance  at,  498. 

Hystero  -  demonopatby,  outbreak  of^ 
in  Savoy,  607. 

India,  early  spirit  or  demon  worship 
of,  508. 

Indian,  gradual  disappearance  of  the, 
in  America,  590. 

Infinite,  the,  Stuart  Mill  on,  28. 

Ital]^  why  is  she  •  embarrassed,  69 — 
and  Spain,  497. 

Jackson,  General,  a  night  ride  to  camp 
of,  175— duxing  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, 812  et  eeq. — ^narrow  escape 
of,  558— his  flank  march  before  Chcm- 
cellorsville,  554 — ^wounded  at  Chan- 
cellorsvUle,  656,  557— death  and  cha- 
racter of,  748  ei  teq. — ^Lee's  estimate 
of  him,  749. 

Jackson,  the  Federal  General,  death  of^ 
at  Fredericksburg,  817. 

Jamaica,  condition  of  the  negro  in,  569. 

Jamaica  question,  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment on  the,  186— Lord  Derby  on 
it,  890 — ^popular  excitement  on  it, 
581. 

Jefferson,  fight  near,  181. 

Jenkins,  General,  190, 194. 

Jobs  and  jobbery,  878. 

Keameysville,  combats  near,  87. 

Kelley's  Ford,  fight  at,  465. 

Kennedy,  Dr.,  as  head  -  master  of 
Shrewsbury,  448. 

Knox,  Robert,  on  the  demonology  of 
Ceylon,  505  et  eeq.  past, 

Laing,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  Reform 
BiU,  684. 

Lammergeier,  the,  67. 

LAMORioiiRS,  General,  224. 

Lawinen  Thor,  the,  in  the  Alps,  67. 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  head -master  of 
Shrewsbury,  427  et  seq, 

Lee,  General,  at  the  bombardment  and 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  808  et  teq. 
— ^the  battle  of  CbanceUorsvilie,  557 
— anecdote  of,  748  — on  Jackson's 
death,  749 — reorganisation  of  the 
army,  750 — ^forward  movement  of  the 
army,  767— on  Stuart's  death,  769. 
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Lee,  Genenl  WnUAm,  750,  768,  756-* 

wounded,  766. 
Leman,  Lake,  63 — a  storm  on,  64. 
Leonard,  the   Heaars.,    loes   of,    on  ,a 

glacier,  49. 
Lbopolo,  Kino,  sketch  of,  &c.,  129. 
Leslie,    Colonel,   at    the   Confederate 

camp,  468,  469. 
Liberal  party,  present  position  of  the, 

in  the  Hoose,  88S. 

LiBKBTT  AKD  NlCUBITT,  514. 

Lincoln,  President,  his  eariy  Tiews  on 
the  slarery  question,  685. 

Lloyd  Richsjd,  bead-master  of  Shrews- 
bury, 488. 

LongstreeL  General,  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  808  ei  M^.-^visit  to 
his  headquarters,  467. 

Lost  Tjjjh  ov  Miletus,  thb,  616. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  Beform 
Bill,  668. 

Lyell,  ^  Chas.,  on  the  cause  of  the 
glacial  period,  69. 

Lytton,  see  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Mackay,  C,  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that, 
by,  770. 

'*  Make  the  Ring,**  870. 

Mammoth-Tree  Grove,  a  visit  to  the, 
I90€t9eq. 

Man  at  the  wheel,  the,  67. 

Mansel,  Mr.,  Stuart  Mill's  answer  to,  22. 

Maria  Theresa,  attempt  to  civilise  the 
gipsies  by,  657. 

Maijelen  See,  the,  60. 

Marti,  Andreas,  an  Alpiue  guide,  48. 

Marve's  Heights,  Timt  to,  after  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  46  L 

Matter,  Stuart  Mill's  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  theories  of,  ezamiued, 
21,  26  et  ma. 

Matterhom,  the  accident  on  the,  46. 

Meighen,  John,  head-master  of  Shrews- 
bury, 429  et  teq. 

Mexico,  Miramar  or,  269. 

Military  hospitals,  remarks  on  our, 
8^7. 

Mill,  J.  &,  on  our  Bkuef  in  thb 
ExTiBHAL  World,  20. 

Mill  on  Mind  and  Mattxr,  a  new 
song,  267—1118  speech  on  the  Be- 
form Bill,  668. 

Ministry,,  the,  Consenrative  elements 
in,  187— changes  in,  189— their  pro- 
bable Reform  policy,  142— the  re- 
cent changes  in  it,  888  ei  se^.^-their 
conduct  on  the  cattle  plague  ques- 
tion; 519. 

Miramar  or  Mexico,  259. 

MiBS  Marjoribanks,  Part  XIl.,  286 
— Part.XIIL,  860— Part  XIV.,  458 
— Condusion,  627. 


Modern  noyels  as  lectures  of  life,  276.  ' 
Montalxmbbbt's    Mxmoibs    of     Lako- 

RiciERK,  reriew  of,  224. 
Montoombrt'b    Lira  or  Sir    Richard 

Stbrlb,  review  of,  Y25. 
Mondne,  hystero-demonopatby  in,  S€7. 

NbORO,    thb,     and   thb    NsOBOnOLEBlB, 

681, 

Ketley,  the  mOiUry  hosintRl  at,  887. 

Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  his  treatnat 
of  Steele,  740,  742. 

Newling,  Charles,  head  •  master  d 
Shrewsbniy,  440. 

Newman,  Dr.,  connection  of  Robertsoa 
with,  108. 

New  Tork,  pro^lavery  feeling  in,  S8S. 

Novels,  modsm,  as  pictures  of  Uk,  275. 

Obeahism,  prevalence  of^  aaos^  the 
negroes,  689. 

O'DowD,  Cornblius,  upox  Mxn  asd 
WoMBN,  te,  Part  XX.,  the  ma&  a& 
the  wheel,  57 — why  is  Italy  em- 
barassed,  69  —  professional  amem- 
ties,  72 — ^Hibemior  Hibemicis,  76~ 
ex  •  officio  bo^iitalities,  79  —  Pan 
XXL,  the  two  rebeOioos,  260— tbe 
extradition  treatv,  258— of  games, 
and  tbe  people  who  play  them,  256— 
Miramar  or  Mexico,  259 — aquattcn 
in  poUticB,  271— Part  XXIL,  make 
the  riog,  870— jobs  and  jobbery,  371 
— ^Bright  upon  breeches,  87&— that 
tiger,  877— Part  XXUI^  the  FoiaB 
pest,  489 — a  glanoe  at  the  aev 
House,  498— Spain  and  Italy,  497. 

Old  Hxlmxt,  Thb,  review  of;  276. 

Opossum,  hunting  the,  191. 

Orange,  camp  life  at,  748, 

Oxford,  the  Bishop  o^  connectioa  of 
F.  Robertson  with,  115,  117. 

*  Pall  MaD  Gasette,'  the,  on  the  Beform 
policy  of  Ministers,  621— ^uiswer  to 
Gladstone,  682. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  character  and  policy 
of,  185. 

Parliament,  the  present,  its  compoc- 
tion,  185— Conservative  tendoicies  oc 
it,  882— a  glanee  at  tbe  new,  49S. 

Parliaxbnt  of  Salisburt  pLiJx; 
THB,  127. 

Parties,  state  ot,  m  the  Commons,  186. 

Pasquier,  account  of  the  first  appcsr- 
ance  of  the  gipsies  by,  657. 

Peel,  Sir  B.,  bis  treatment  bj  the 
Ministry,  140. 

Pelham,  C^tmn,  97  sad  note— «t  the 
fight  at  UpperviUe,  178,  174— defeat 
of  the  Federal  gunboats  by,  191, 
192— at  the  battle  of  Fi«derieka- 
burg,  818,  814,  815,  819— deadi  o( 
466. 
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Pennsylvania,  General  Stuart's  expedi- 
tion into,  88»  84. 

Pbriiisbits  Bill,  thx,  '771. 

Persimmon  tree  and  its  fmit,  the,  182 
and  note. 

PbilUpt,  Dr.,  head-master  of  Shrews- 
bury.  488. 

Phillips,  Captain,  visit  of,  to  the  Con- 
federates, 194— at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksbm^,  818. 

PhiUips,  Wendell,  on  the  slavery 
qneftioD,  682. 

Piicot,  Richard,  head-master  of  Shrews- 
bury, 484,  486. 

Political  Cbisis,  tbk,  778. 

Politics,  squatters  in,  271, 

PoBiTxoii  or  TBS  GoTuuncnsT  a»i>  tbbxii 
Pabtt,  TEX,  882. 

Pothouse,  fight  at  the,  95. 

PrsBpottors,  the  system  of,  at  Shrews* 
bury,  445. 

Price,  K^or,  death  of,  558. 

Professional  amenities,  72. 

Rappahannock,  fights  on  the,  544. 

Reform,  Lord  Derby  on,  891 — the  Min- 
isterial policy  regarding,  520. 

RiroBM  Bill,  thi,  650— the  proposed, 
and  the  first  debate  on  it,  5^8  «f  ug, 

Refonn  question,  Pahnerston's  policy  on 
it,  187— its  present  prospects,  142. 

RXXORM    or    TBS     BaVK    or    EVGLiNl), 

822. 

Rxuoio  Spxksxu,  200. 

Rkugious  Kotxl,  a,  275. 

Resistance  (in  matter),  Stuart  Mill's 
theory  of,  29  «<te^. 

Richmond,  ten  days  in,  187. 

RoBXRTiON,  FRxnniCK  W.,  Lira  axd 
Lxmss  or,  108. 

Rodes,  General,  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsTille,  659,  568. 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  on  the  Irish  priesthood, 
899. 

Rome,  the  French  occupation  of,  229. 

Roththalsattel,  an  ascent  of  the,  54. 

Russell,  Earl,  his  character  and  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Ministry,  188, 
882— his  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
661. 

St.  Gothard,  the  Albergo  at  the,  4&— 
dogs,  49. 

Salisbury  Plaim,  thx  Pabliamsnt  or, 
127. 

*  Saturday  ReTiew,'  the,  on  the  recent 
Ministerial  changes,  887— on  Glad- 
stone, 655. 

SsToy,  outbreak  of  hystero-demon- 
opatby  in,  507. 

Scheibert,  Captain,  Tisit  of,  to  the  Con- 
federates, 546,  549— at  the  battie  of 
Chancellorsrille,  561. 

TOL.  XOEK. — ^NO.  DOVm. 


ScoUand,  early  acts  against  the  gipsies 
in,  569* 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  the  gipsies,  578,  577. 

Scuriook,  Miss,  afterwards  Steele*s  wife, 
782,  et  HO,  poMt. 

Sedgwick,  General,  at  Chancellorsvilley 
661,  562. 

Sensation,  examination  of  Stuart  lull's 
theory  of,  25  et  teg. 

Sentinels,  the,  two  of  the  Mammoth 
trees,  197. 

Seward,  Mr.,  on  the  slaTerr  question,  586. 

Shenandoah,  passage  of  the,  by  the  Con- 
federates, 92. 

Sheridan,  General,  Richmond  threat- 
ened byj760. 

Shooter's  HiU,  the  military  hospital  at, 
887. 

Shbxwbbitbt  Schqol,  Past  amd  Prb- 
bxnt,  422. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry  (father  of  Sir  PhOJp), 
424,  427  et  eeq. 

Sidney,  Philip,  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury, 424. 

Simson's  Histobt  of  thx  Gipsixs,  re- 
view of,  565. 

Singhalese,  demonology  and  exorcism 
among  the,  507  el  eeq. 

Sir  Brook  Fossbrooks,  Part  YIU., 
1— Part  IX.,  154— Part  X.,  287— 
Part  XI.,  408— Part  XII.,  598— Part 
Xni.,  708. 

SlRTerr  question,  excitement  in  America 
on  Uie,  582  et  teg. 

Snowball  fight,  a,  192. 

Spain  and  Italy,  497. 

'Specutor,'  the,  Steele's  connection 
with,  786. 

Spenser,  the  religion  of,  contrasted  with 
thatof  Ariosto,  200. 

Spirit-worship,  early  and  .general  pre- 
valence of,  608. 

Squatters  in  politics,  271. 

Sunley,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the  Re- 
form BiU,  664. 

<  SUr,*  the,  on  the  Cattie  Plague  Bill,  896. 

SrxxLX,  Lirx  of,  726. 

Stoneman,  General,  raid  of,  on  Rich- 
mond, 747. 

Stuart,  General,  his  expedition  into 
Pennsylvania,  88,  84 — a  scouting  ex- 
pedition with,  188— during  the  battie 
of  Fredericksburg,  811  et  eeg, — ^re^ 
pulse  of  the  Federals  at  the  Rappa- 
hannock, 545— night  fight  at  Tod's 
Tavern,  549 — ^narrow  escape  of,  55S 
—battle  of  Chancellorsville,  558— bat- 
tie of  Brandy  Station,  752— fights  iu 
Loudon  and  Fauquier  counties,  757 
-fight  at  Middleburg,  660— wounded, 
767 — his  last  hours  and  death,  768. 
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Stuart  hone-artillery,  the,  97  note, 
08. 

SniABT  Mux  OM  HiHO  AND  Mattik,  a 
new  song,  267. 

Saperstitiom,  identity  of,  in  the  East 
and  West,  502. 

Swift,  paper  war  between,  and  Steele, 
787. 

SwnziaLAKn  in  Sumjur  akd  Autumx, 
Part  ni.,  46. 

Taylor,  Andrew,  head-master  of  Shrews- 
bury, 488. 

That  Tiger  I  877. 

Ticino,  tne  canton,  ezoornons  in,  49. 

*  Times,*  the,  on  the  recent  Ministerial 
changes,  886— on  the  Beform  ques- 
tion, 400— on  Lord  Russeirs  alleged 
withdrawal,  624. 

Tod's  Tarem,  night  fight  near,  649. 

Tosa  Falls,  the,  49. 
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MisceUaruf. 


THE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


To  oodentaiid  the  valna  of  the  8ewiDg  Ua- 
chtae.  ind  the  happy  dumges  which  It  has  ef^ 
fectedlntheeodal  aod  family  Telations,  one 
moat  be  funlllar  with  the  qniet  households 
scattered  throaghoat  the  East  and  West,  the 
North  and  South,  of  this  great  and  thriylng 
conntry. 

Srerywhere  In  the  interior,  domestic  aaslst- 
aoce  of  any  kind  is  so  difflcnlt  to  be  obtained, 
that  it  is  scarcely  looked  for,  and  erery  good 
honsewife  relies  npon  her  own  exertions,  not 
only  to  keep  her  honse  in  order,  her  larder  well 
supplied  with  the  essential  Inzoriea  of  home- 
made bread,  cake,  and  pies,  bnt  her  own,  the 
children's,  and  frequently  her  husband'a  ward- 
robe ftimlshed  with  all  the  useftd,  if  not  the 
ornamental,  articles  of  dress. 

This  necessity  prorided  an  immense  amount 
of  work  for  one  pair  of  hands  to  perform—the 
female  bead  of  the  house*  the  hard<asked  wife 
and  mother,  found  not  a  moment  for  relazi^ 
Hon.  The  drudgery  of  the  kitchen  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  work.basket,  whose  pile 
of  shirts  and  small  garments  seemed  never  to 
decrease.  Not  a  moment  of  time  could  be  af- 
forded for  the  gratiflcation  of  any  simple  fiuicy, 
eyen  in  ornamental  needlework,  all,  to  the  last 
moment,  and  far  into  Saturday  night,  was  ex- 
hausted Id  the  necessities  of  the  plainest  work 
npon  little  aprons,  frocks,  and  drawers,  and  the 
Inevitable  weekly  collection  of  fimilly  mend- 
ing. 

In  a  large  number  of  theee  households  the 
case  is  now  widely  dilferent  j  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, generally  the  OROVEB  A  BAKER,  oc- 
cupies an  honored  place  in  the  fiunily  sitting- 
room,  and  accomplishes  more  and  better  than 
the  most  skilllhl  seamstress.  It  Is  in  a  sense, 
which  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  sew  all  the  household  gar- 
ments by  hand,  the  bmi\j  IHend.  It  is  lotted 
upon  w  Ith  eyes  of  real  affection* 

The  interior  of  a  country  house,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  as  pleasant  as  can  be  imag- 
ined ;  and  it  Is  made  so,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
the  presence  of  the  Sewing  Machine.  An  hour^ 
work  in  the  afternoon,  upon  a  bright,  rapid, 
wonder-working  GBO  VER  A  BAKER,  will  ac- 
complish more  than  could  be  done  by  a  weary 
haod-working  almost  into  midnight  It  will 
not  only  finish  the  dosen  shirts  in  "  less  than 
no  time,**  but  it  will  tuck  drawers  and  chemi- 
ses, ruffle  nightgowns,  stitch  trowsers,  quilt 
Dntaigs  and  coTerlida,  and  all  this,  and  much 
more,  with  such  strength,  beauty«  and  preci- 
sion, as  would  throw  the  neatest  hand-work 
lito  the  shade. 


A  Sewing  Machine  needs  only  lobe pnrohaft* 
ed  once  in  a  lifetime,  it  is  thereflbre  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  get  the  best :  the  one  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  most  perfectly  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

This,  wo  sincerely  believe,  and  the  opinion  is 
coiroborated  byiho  highest  aathorlties  in  the 
community,  is  the  OROYER  A  BAKER  Ma- 
chhie  making  the  celebrated  **  OROYER  as 
BAKER**  stitch,  the  only  stitch,  as  iitf  as  we 
know,  suffldentiy  elastic  to  bo  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  fimily  sewing. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  OROVERA 
BAKER  Machine,  are  strength,  beauty,  elasti- 
city, and  versatility,  or  adaptation  to  any  kind  of 
work.  It  compasses  the  whole  range  of  family 
sewing  completely,  and  without  any  of  the  vex- 
atious delays  In  rewinding,  futening,  and 
finishing,  which  are  common  to  other  mai- 
chlnes,  and  which  occupy  so  much  time,  and 
waste  so  much  material.  It  makes  a  bsautlfiil, 
smooth,  elastic  seam  upon  cloth  or  cambric, 
which  j7<oM  when  it  is  washed  or  stretched 
vdthout  breaking,  and  in  which  every  stitch  is 
so  firmly  lotflrsd  that  the  seam  can  be  cut  off 
between  every  half  doaen-stitdies  wUhont  im- 
pairing its  strength. 

Testimonial  letters,  from  ladies  and  house- 
keepers all  over  the  country,  speak  unitedly  of 
the  beauty  and  superior  elasticity  of  stitch.  One 
lady  says,  it  is  the  only  machine  that  can 
**  quilt  ;**  another,  that  it  is  the  only  one  **  fit  for 
boy's  trowsers  ,**  and  a  third,  that  die  is  partial 
larly  delighted  with  the  way  in  which  it  makes 
4*  woolen  drawers  and  fiannel  garments.** 

The  OROYER  A  BAKER  stitch  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  properly  used  npon  biaa  seams, 
and  is  therelbre  adapted  to  an  Immense  variety 
of  garments  containing  such  seams,  and  also 
seams  whidi  aresublected  to  much  stretching  . 
and  wear.  In  addition  to  the  foctthat  uo  re- 
winding and  no  Ihstening  is  required,  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  temper  too,  is  saved  to  the 
operator,  by  the  simplicity,  regularity,  and 
ease  of  the  various  movements,  the  adjust- 
ment without  change  of  tension  to  different 
kinds  of  work,  and  tno  method  by  which  It  is 
thrown  from  the  machine,  without  delay  or 
embarrassment,  and  also  in  such  way  as  to  en- 
able  the  operator  to  maintain  a  pleasant  and 
graceful  position.  

Fordress-makers,  the  OROYER  ft  BAKER 
Is  the  only  suitable  machine ;  It  is  the  only  one 
that  will  accomplish  satlslhctorlly,  and  vdfh 
an  immense  saving  of  time,  all  the  plain  sew- 
ing, stitchingv  and  quilting  which  they  have  to 
accomplish. 

For  the  heads  of  ihmilles  it  Is  equally  vain- 
able.  /<  «0iU  do  sveryf  Mffi0.  It  is  sfanple,  re- 
liable, perfect  fai  its  operation,  easy  to  be  mi- 
deratood,  fio<  easy  to  get  out  or  order,  and 
gives  such  thorough  utisfaction,  as  toleavem 
loomforcomplaiaL— jr.  r.  8.  Timu9. 
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AMERICAN 

Annual  Ctolop^dij 


Register  of  Important  Events  for  the  Year; 

EMBRACINO 

POLITICAL,    CIVIL,    MILITART,  AND    SOCIAL    AFFAIRS;    PUBLIC  DOCUHEnS, 
RAPHT;  STATISTICS;  COKXERCE;  FIKAKCE;  LITERATURE;  SdEXCE; 
AGRICULTURE,  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRY. 


This  work  waa  commenoed  in  the  year  1861,  and  ia  published  one  volnme  annQaB;,ia  ^  Bioe  Ftr^ 
as  the  ''New  Amerioan  Cydopwiia.*^  Each  volume  is  mtended  to  be  a  CydopsBdia  of  temateiial  ss 
InteUectnal  deralopmeni  of  the  year,  and  embraces  the  political,  dvil,  militaiy,  aad  social  afi&is  of  C 
coontries;  important  Public  Documents;  Kography;  Statistics;  Commerce;  finance;  VSaes' 
Science;  Agriculture;  Mechanical  Industry,  etc  Li  a  word,  it  covers  the  same  fidd  as  tbe'.^v 
American  Cyclopndia,"  but  each  vOhmie  is  confined  to  the  results  of  its  year. 

The  portion  of  the  present  volume  devoted  to  the  United  States  embmoes  the  final  militirrsv-i 
tiotts  of  the  war— the  disbandment  of  the  annies,  and  the  reduction  of  the  flaots    and  the  peaedd^r.; 
pation  of  the  Southern  Statea.    It  alao  oontdna  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  President  Liaea:^'^ 
proclamations  of  Pkeadent  Johnson,  and  the  various  measures  taken  to  restofe  the  Federal  i&l^^ 
(Governments  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.    The  debates  of  Congress  on  all  important  questiciis ;  toe  i.- 
sages  of  the  President,  and  public  documents  of  the  Qoverament ;  finances ;  commerdal  and  dqdsi>^ 
intercourse ;  emancipation,  peace,  etc.    The  internal  aflbirs  of  all  the  States ;  their  miUtaiy  aiterpr^ 
industry,  and  prosperity. 

Under  Foreign  AiBdrs,  all  theoountries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  many  in  AsiB,ai«  noeKed  ^^ 
have  attracted  attention  during  the  year.  The  progress  of  those  destmctire  maladiw,  ^  Cholera  fcf 
Cattle  Disease,  are  not  overiooked,  nor  the  peculiar  features  of  the  disease  in  awfaie. 

Those  branches  of  natural  sdence  in  which  progress  has  been  made  are  noticed  fiA  yeir,  asd  De 
developments  fully  brought  up. 

The  condition  of  the  principal  reUgious  denominatioDS,  wiih  thdr  branches,  mcndMoh^^  lambe;^ 
views  on  civil  affiiin,  and  the  spread  of  their  opinions  among  the  nations,  is  piesenled. 

The  geographical  explorationa  and  discoveries  are  stated.  The  record  of  fitentoze  aad  ten? 
progress  is  carefiiUy  explained.    Nor  is  the  large  mortality  among  distin^shed  men  overiooked. 

The  contents  are  accompanied  by  a  most  extensive  and  complete  Index. 
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Just  published,  a  limited  edition  of  the  followiug  important     oik 

\.     BIBLIOGBAPHICAL   and   CRITICAL   ACCOUNT  of  the  fiati?6t 
Book*  in  llje  (ff ngliBlj  jtanguage,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years 

HATlfi  COME  UNDER  THE  OBSESlVArioN  OF  J.  PaYNE  CoLLIER,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 
^^HABEnCALLY    ARRANGED,  ACCOMPANIED    WITH    NUMEROUS    EXTRACT     Iji 

VERSE  AND  PrOSEj  AND  A  VERY  COPIOUS  AND  USEFUL  INDEX.      FoUR  VoLS 
SM.  8V0.      PRiOE,  $16.00.       _  *' 

^his  is  one  of  the  most  vahiable  and  curious  works  upon  early  English  Literature  e\  or 
>iiblished.  The  whole  of  the  contents  of,  Mr,  Collier's  privately  printed  Bridgewatt"!* 
.•atalogne  is  incorporated  in  these  volnmcp,  together  with  hundreds  of  new  articles,  all 
>f  tkem  of  the  rartjst  and  most  interesting  description  :  and  while  the  book  is  an  indis- 
>crtsable  manual  to  Bibliographers,  Librarians,  and  Students,  it  is  not  a  more  dry  cata- 
'v^g^ne  of  titles,  but  is  enriched  with  such  copious  extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  as  to  make 
it  exceedingly  interesting  to  every  lover  of  the  oarly  Literature  of  England. 

Students  of  Shakespeare  will  find  in  this  book  the  fullest  exhibition  of  the  literature 
CiHi temporary  with  the  great  dramatist  that  has  ever  been  brought  together  by  une- 
qualled opportunities  for  research  an3  untiring  vigor  in  the  pursuit. 

The  book  is  vciy  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper.  It  lias  not  been  stereotyped,  hiuI 
uiily  a  sufficient  number  printed  to  supply  the  probable  demand;  those  desiring  coj)ics, 
iherotbre,  are  requested  to  make  early  application,  as  the  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted, 
aud  it  will  not -be  reprinted. 

A  few  copies  have  been  printed  in  a  superior  manner,  on  large  paper.     Price  $82. 
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